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PREFACE. 


On  arriving  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labours^  the  Authors  feel  that  some 
apology  is,  in  the  first  place,  due  to  the  Subscribers,  for  the  extent  to  which 
the  number  of  these  pages  has  been  increased  beyond  the  original  estimate. 
They  have,  however,  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  no  complaints  have  been 
addressed  to  them  on  this  head,  but,  on  the  contrary,  strong  injunctions,  when 
the  work  was  somewhat  advanced,  to  allow  no  considerations  of  arbitrary  limits 
to  prevent  equal  justice  being  done  to  the  subjects  falling  under  the  later 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  They  feel  therefore  that  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  difficulty  of  calculating  beforehand  the  extent  of  a  work  like  the 
present,  and  that  the  circumstance  which  has  chiefly  led  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  volume,  namely  the  revision  of  the  articles  at  the  latest  moment  before 
committing  them  to  press,  has  been  duly  taken  into  account. 

Secondly,  a  few  observations  may  be  offered  on  the  character,  objects,  and 
uses  of  the  work.  It  was  stated  in  the  Prospectus,  that  the  '  Micrographic 
Dictionary '  was  offered  as  an  index  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
properties  of  bodies  revealed  by  the  Microscope.  The  Authors  venture  to 
hope  that  their  work  may  possess  many  useful  qualities  beyond  those  strictly 
implied  in  the  above  definition. 

Pew  or  none  of  the  works  hitherto  published  have  dwelt  upon  the 
manner  in  which  observers  might  judge  of  the  structure  of  objects  from  the 
appearances  presented  under  the  microscope.  There  are  works  treating  of  the 
construction  of  the  mechanical  and  optical  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
manner  of  using  them,  of  the  methods  of  prepai'ing  objects  for  examination ; 
and  to  these  are  usually  appended  lists  of  objects  presenting  interesting 
appearances.  But  there  exists  no  work  which  will  direct  the  Student  how  to 
vary  the  methods  of  preparation  of  the  objects  examined,  so  as  to  elicit  their 
true  structure. 

An  Introduction  has  been  prefixed  to  the  '  Dictionary,'  affording  instruc- 
tions for  the  selection  of  a  Microscope  and  the  accessory  apparatus,  explaining 
the  manner  of  using  these,  and  particularly  the  precautions  I'equisite  with  the 
less  perfect  but  more  economical  foreign  glasses,  and,  lastly,  entering  minutely 
into  what  may  be  called  mici'oscopical  manipulation  and  the  special  education 
of  the  eye. 

Many  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  or 
functions  of  microscopic  organisms  are  probably  lost  through  the  inability  of 
microscopic  observers  to  ascertain  readily  the  name  and  position  in  Nature  of 
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objects  which  fall  under  their  notice.  It  is  hoped  that  the  very  numerous 
illustrations  to  this  work  will  form  a  valuable  guide  in  such  cases,  and  render 
the  descriptions  of  microscopic  animals  and  plants,  of  minute  structures, 
tissues,  &c.,  which  form  the  main  body  of  the  volume,  a  real  Dictionary  of 
objects.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  much  advan- 
tage may  be  derived  from  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  directing 
observers  to  subjects  and  disputed  points  on  which  new  information  is 
desirable. 

To  the  lovers  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  or  of  the  Natural 
History  of  the  microscopic  members  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms, 
the  Authors  have  endeavoured  to  furnish,  without  departing  from  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  work,  something  more  than  a  mere  descriptive  catalogue  of 
objects,  and  the  means  of  examining  them.  Numerous  articles  on  various 
subjects  have  been  written  with  a  view  to  enable  readers,  by  the  help  of  the 
system  adopted,  and  references  printed  in  small  capitals^  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  particular  departments  of  science.  Thus,  taking  a  departure 
from  the  article  Animal  Kingdom  or  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  reader  may 
proceed  to  the  Classes  and  Orders  there  enumerated;  under  the  latter  will  be 
found  a  general  description  of  these  (where  the  microscope  is  much  required  in 
their  investigation),  followed  by  a  reference  to  the  Genera,  under  which  is 
given  more  or  less  extensive  information  on  the  Species,  according  to  the  state 
of  knowledge,  or  as  the  subject  has  seemed  to  require.  Proceeding  from  the 
article  Tissues,  in  like  manner,  the  details  may  be  gradually  collected  by 
tracing  them  through  the  subdivisions  by  means  of  the  references.  Many 
other  general  articles  are  given,  with  such  headings  as  the  names  of  well- 
known  organs  or  substances,  of  vital  or  other  phenomena,  &c.,  under  which 
could  be  conveniently  collected  references  to  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation scattered  through  the  alphabetical  arrangement.  Those  who  use  the 
volume  in  this  way  will  probably  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  advantage 
from  it ;  they  will,  it  is  true,  most  clearly  perceive  the  deficiencies  inevitable 
in  a  great  measure  to  a  work  having  such  an  extensive  field,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  limited  a  compass. 

The  results  of  a  large  amount  of  independent  observation  have  been  con- 
signed to  these  pages ;  and,  as  the  bibliographical  references  show,  recourse 
has  been  had,  as  far  as  possible^  to  original  sources  for  trustworthy  and  reliable 
information  published  at  home  and  abroad.  In  connexion  with  this,  some 
account  may  be  given  of  the  Illustrations.  In  the  Plates,  a  large  number  of 
the  figures  are  original,  drawn  from  the  objects  either  by  the  authors  or  by 
Mr.  Tuffen  AVest ;  in  many  cases,  however,  figures  of  species  have  been  design- 
edly taken  from  original  plates,  especially  when  the  verbal  characters  were 
doubtful.  The  Authors  feel  bound  to  express  their  thanks  to  Mr.  West  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  applied  his  well-known  skill  and  accuracy  to  those 
engravings  which  were  entrusted  to  him  :  many  of  them,  indeed,  appear  at 
first  sight  somewhat  crowded  and  on  a  small  scale;  but  they  will  be  found  in 
most  cases  to  display  very  clearly  the  parts  of  objects  on  which  systematic  or 
structural  characters  depend,  the  chief  design  of  all  the  illustrations  of  this 
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work.  With  regard  to  the  engravings  in  the  text,  a  portion  have  been  selected, 
after  comparison  with  the  objects  themselves,  from  the  excellent  illustrations  of 
the  Mikroskopische  Anatomie  of  Kolliker.  Most  of  the  woodcuts  of  plants  are 
careful  reproductions  of  drawings  contained  in  original  works  and  memoirs  by 
Kiitzing,  Corda,  Tulasne,  Bischoff,  Bruch  and  Schimper,  and  others,  prepared 
for  Payer's  Botanique  Cnjptogamique,  to  which,  as  to  almost  every  illustration 
in  this  volume,  the  magnifying  power  used  has  been  added.  Had  not  these 
beautiful  woodcuts  been  accessible  to  the  publisher,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  provided  this  work  so  richly  with  illustrations. 

The  Authors  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Messrs.  Westwood,  W.  S.  Dallas,  SoUitt,  and  Tuffen 
West,  for  the  loan  of  authentic  specimens,  or  for  information  kindly  afforded 
on  various  subjects,  and  to  Dr.  William  Francis,  for  constant  advice  and  assist- 
ance during  the  printing  of  the  work. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH. 
ARTHUR  HENFREY. 

London,  December  ]855. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


I  REGRET  that  the  task  of  writing  the  Preface  to  this  Second  Edition  of  the 
"  Micrographic  Dictionary  "  falls  upon  me  alone,  the  hand  of  Death  having 
just  been  laid  upon  my  distinguished  and  most  amiable  friend  and  coadjutor.  It 
will,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  know  that  the  whole  had  passed 
under  the  hands  of  the  late  lamented  Professor  Henfrey,  and  that  he  had 
taken  his  share  in  correcting  for  the  press  all  but  the  last  three  sheets. 

The  work  has  been  revised  throughout,  and  has  received  considerable  altera- 
tions and  additions.  The  progress  of  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany  was 
always  assiduously  watched  by  Professor  Henfrey;  and  the  articles  on  Botanical 
subjects  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  additions  which  his  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  suggested  to  him.  Great  improvements  have  also  been 
introduced  into  many  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  especially 
in  the  classes  Insecta,  Tunicata,  Polyzoa,  and  Foraminifera,  some  members  of 
which  have  lately  attracted  much  attention.  The  new  figures  added  are  also 
numerous. 

The  critical  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  consider  that  the  great  range  of 
subjects  embraced,  renders  it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  of  them ;  and  in 
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many  cases  we  have  been  compelled  to  limit  our  notices  to  little  more  than 
the  characters  by  which  the  objects  are  distinguishable  in  their  respective 
classes,  &c.  This  has  always  been  a  great  point  in  the  composition  of  the 
work — to  enable  the  microscopic  observer  to  discover  what  any  object  is  which 
may  be  presented  to  him,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Bibliography  to  refer  to  more 
extended  treatises  for  further  details. 

Our  thanks  are  again  due  to  those  who  have  kindly  lent  us  aid,  especially 
to  Mr.  Dallas  for  the  articles  Aphidse,  ChalcididfE,  and  Cynipidse;  and  also  to 
those  who  supported  us  by  their  friendly  notices  of  our  former  labours. 

J.  W.  G. 

December  6,  1859. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


At  last  the  Third  Edition  of  the  '  Micrographic  Dictionary '  is  completed. 
But  I  feel  that  some  explanation,  or  even  apology,  to  the  Subscribers  is 
requisite,  considering  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in  its  issue.  To  ill-health 
and  press  of  professional  engagements  this  is  attributable.  For  some  time, 
being  constantly  in  the  hope  of  rapidly  completing  the  work,  I  hesitated  to 
place  it  in  other  hands,  until  at  last  I  found  it  essential  to  do  so.  The  editing 
of  the  work  subsequently  to  the  letter  H  was  therefore  transferred  to  Prof. 
Duncan,  whose  name  will  form  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  has  been  satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

In  regard  to  the  alterations  made  in  this  Third  Edition,  it  will  be  noted 
that  nearly  100  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  added.  The  original  articles 
have  been  revised  according  to  modern  researches  and  views,  so  as  to  represent, 
as  far  as  space  would  permit,  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 

When  I  state  that  the  Articles  upon  the  Fungi  were  intrusted  to  the 
Rev.  M.  J,  Bei'keley,  and  those  upon  the  Foraminifera  to  Prof.  Rupert  Jones, 
the  reader  will  surely  feel  confident  that  they  have  been  carefully  and  faithfully 
elaborated.  For  some  valuable  notes  on  the  Lichens  I  have  to  thank  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Leighton. 

An  important  novelty  in  this  Edition  consists  in  the  accentuation  of  the 
names  forming  the  headings  of  the  articles.  The  classical  pen  of  the  Rev.  M. 
J.  Berkeley  has  afforded  aid  upon  this  point  also. 

The  Plates  have  all  been  newly  engraved  upon  copper,  thus  rendering  the 
figui-es  of  the  objects  more  sharply  defined.  Three  new  Plates  have  been  added, 
and  several  of  the  original  Plates  have  been  re-arranged  and  improved. 

J.  W.  G. 

December  2,  1874. 
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L— USE  OF  TPIE  MICROSCOPE  AND  EXAMINATION  OF 
MICEOSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

Before  entering-  upon  the  special  consideration  of  the  Microscope,  of  which  the  Intro- 
duction treats,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  general  use  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  examination  of  minute  objects. 

The  Microscope  will  either  be  used  as  a  means  of  alFording  amusement,  or  with  a  view 
to  scientific  research.  In  the  former  light,  no  philosophical  instrument  can  compete  with 
it,  in  regard  to  the  great  variety,  the  beauty,  and  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  structure 
which  the  minute  objects  it  enables  us  to  examine  display,  even  independently  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  functions  and  uses  of  their  several  parts.  In  this  light  also,  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  comparative  structures  and  properties  of  various  bodies  or  substances 
used  in  daily  life  as  articles  of  food,  dress,  &c.  will  form  subjects  of  intense  interest  to 
any  one  who  may  be  possessed  of  the  instrument.  The  mysterious  phenomena  of  growth, 
reproduction,  and  crystallization  may  also  be  watched  throughout  their  progi-ess,  just  as 
we  can  see  the  effects  of  parts  of  machinery  with  the  naked  eye.  But  while  the  sense  of 
sight  is  thus  gratified,  the  mind  will  not  be  unoccupied ;  for  every  fresh  appearance  will 
impress  a  new  fact ;  so  that  here  we  have  both  amusement  and  instruction  combined. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  use  of  the  Microscope  as  a  means  of  scientific  research  that  our 
remarks  are  most  necessary  ;  for  here  great  care  and  consideration  are  required,  and  these 
are  very  apt  to  be  neglected  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  employ  this  valuable 
instrument. 

The  Microscope  as  a  means  of  investigation  might  perhaps  be  thus  defined :  the  micro- 
scope is  an  optical  instrument  constructed  in  order  to  enable  us  to  investigate  the  characters 
and  properties  of  those  objects  which  we  are  unable  to  study  with  the  unassisted  eye,  on 
account  of  their  minute  size. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  will  resolve  itself  into  either  that  of  proving  the  structure  of 
a  known  object,  or  determining  that  ot  a  new  one;  and  in  thus  applying  it,  exactly  the 
same  precautions  must  be  adopted,  and  just  the  same  com'se  pursued,  as  if  the  object  under 
examination  were  distinctly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  above  formal  definition  of 
the  true  use  of  this  valuable  instrument  is  requisite,  because  it  is  very  freqiiently  used 
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simply  as  a  means  of  vieivm;/  minute  objects,  and  judging-  of  their  nature  from  the  simple 
inspection  of  them  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  naturally  or  accidentally  occur. 
Such  a  procedure,  the  most  casual  Gbseryer  must  be  well  awai'e,  is  never  trusted  alone  in  the 
examination  of  objects  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being  almost  sure  to  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions.  Consider  the  common  course  pursued  in  the  examination  with  the  unaided 
sight,  of  a  body  for  the  first  time  presented  to  our  notice  !  The  first  point  is  the  exami- 
nation of  its  general  appearance  and  colour  ;  the  relative  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer 
and  the  object  is  then  changed,  so  that  an  idea  of  its  solidit}'  may  be  obtained ;  its  weight 
is  next  perhaps  determined  by  taking  it  in  the  hand  ;  it  is  presented  to  the  light  in  various 
ways,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  transparency,  and  of  the  optical  properties  of  its  surface.  If 
the  object  be  at  a  distance,  its  size  is  judged  of  by  comparing  its  apparent  size  with  that 
of  adjacent  bodies,  whose  dimensions  are  approximately  known ;  and  its  luminousness  is 
also  taken  into  consideration,  it  being  known  generally  that  the  nearer  bodies  of  the  same 
size  are  to  us,  the  more  luminous  they  appear.  The  observer  then  is  either  satisfied  with 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  reasoning  upon  the  results  thus  obtained,  or  he  makes  besides 
a  chemical  examination. 

Again,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  normal  or  abnormal 
state  of  an  organic  structure,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  natural  structure  of 
organic  tissues.  We  therefore  recommend  the  student,  before  he  thinks  of  recording  his 
observations,  to  begin  by  testing  the  structure  of  any  objects  which  may  come  in  his  way, 
or  that  of  the  Tkst-objects  which  we  have  described,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  second  part  of  this  Introduction. 

It  may  be  remarked  for  those  who  have  but  small  means  at  their  command,  and  who 
are  unable  to  procure  a  first-rate  English  microscope,  that  perhaps  very  many  of  the  facts 
elicited  by  the  use  of  this  instrument  have  been  determined  by  our  continental  neigh- 
bours with  far  less  perfect  instruments,  who  have  made  up  for  the  imperfections  of  their 
instruments  by  extreme  patience,  care,  and  repeated  observation ;  which  can  be  done  to  an 
extent  that  would  scarcely  have  been  anticipated. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  sources  of  error  merely  for  the  purpose  of  warning  future 
observers,  and  impressing  upon  them  the  importance  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  microscopic  investigations,  and  with  the  best  means 
of  overcoming  them.  In  fact,  it  may  be  briefiy  stated  that  the  object  of  the  present  work 
is  to  guide  the  microsci  ipist  in  his  researches,  to  give  him  a  notion  of  the  manner  of  making 
these  researches,  also  some  account  of  the  characters,  microscopic  structure,  and  properties 
of  objects  in  general,  and  to  show  how  he  may  most  easily  arrive  at  satisfactory  results. 

But  there  are  difficulties  inherently  connected  with  the  examination  of  microscopic 
objects,  which  are  not  encountered  when  objects  are  examined  with  the  naked  eye.  One 
of  these  is  that,  with  the  ordinary  microscope,  objects  are  only  viewed  with  one  eye ;  hence 
we  lose  the  direct  power  of  distinguishing  solidity,  &c.,  and  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
indirect  means  for  these  purposes.  This  difficulty  is  to  some  extent  overcome  by  the  con- 
struction of  binocular  microscopes.  Again,  the  ordinary  objects  around  us  are  also  usually 
viewed  by  reflected  light,  whilst  with  the  microscope  they  are  mostly  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light,  and  we  are  consequently  much  less  practised  in  judging  from  the  appearances 
of  objects  thus  illuminated,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  err. 

Another,  but  a  less  important  difficulty  in  microscopic  investigations,  or  at  least  mani- 
pulations, consists  in  the  image  of  tlie  objects  being  inverted.  Erecting  eyepieces,  as  they 
are  called,  will  obviate  this  difficulty ;  but  as  they  are  expensive,  and  interfere  with  the 
distinctness  of  the  images  of  the  objects,  and  as  the  difficulty  is  to  a  great  extent  got  over 
by  practice,  they  are  rarely  used. 
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,  Another  very  serious  source  of  error  lies  in  the  tendency  to  reason  from  analogy  as  to 
the  structure  or  nature  of  a  body  viewed  under  the  microscope.  Any  one  who  pursues 
this  course  has  his  mind  prejudiced  by  preconceived  notions,  and  becomes  in  fact  no 
observer  at  all. 

It  need,  moreover,  be  merely  remarked  that  tlie  ordinary  appearance  of  objects  to  the 
naked  eye  depends  in  all  cases  upon  a  molecular  structure,  which  is  generally  microscopic, 
the  ordinary  appearance  being-  the  optical  result  or  expression  of  this  structure ;  and  since 
totally  dissimilar  microscopic  structures  may  present  similar  appearances  to  the  unaided 
eye,  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  former  founded  upon  the  latter  can  be  of  but  little 
value.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  common  capability  of  distinguishing  objects 
or  structures  by  their  appearance  has  been  derived,  so  to  speak,  from  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  effects ;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  experience  and  practice  in  the  study 
of  the  causes  are  attainable,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  must  be  evident. 

Next  to  the  improvement  effected  in  the  optical  construction  of  the  microscope  during 
the  last  few  years,  must  be  placed  that  of  the  method  of  investigation.  Formerly  almost 
all  microscopic  bodies  possessing  different  forms  and  appearances  were  considered  distinct 
beings,  and  were  named  accordingly.  By  the  present  method,  prolonged  observation  is 
adopted  to  follow  the  changes  which  the  individual  bodies  undergo  ;  whence  it  has  resulted 
that  numbers  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  simply  different  stages  of  each  other.  Thus 
a  large  amount  of  useless  nomenclature  and  confusion  is  being  removed  from  the  domain 
of  the  microscopic  world. 

Above  all,  however,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  microscopic  investigations  require 
more  time  and  patience  than  perhaps  any  others,  even  in  regard  to  the  determination  of 
simple  points  of  structure  and  qualitative  composition.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  innu- 
merable observations  made  upon  the  more  minute  objects,  such  as  the  scales  of  insects,  the 
markings  on  the  valves  of  the  Diatomacese,  the  fibrill?e  of  muscular  fibre,  &c.,  such  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  still  entertained  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  asserted  that  the 
structure  of  these  bodies  is  positively  known. 

Tlie  time  has  passed  at  which  the  value  of  microscopic  research  could  be  called  in 
question.  The  wonderful  insight  gained  by  its  use  into  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  various  organic  beings  belonging  to  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  the  aid  it 
has  afforded  Geology,  the  so-called  practical  applications  it  has  permitted  in  improving 
the  arts,  in  detecting  adulterations,  and  in  defeating  crime — moreover,  the  almost  positive 
certainty  we  have  obtained  that  it  is  capable  of  displajang  all  the  real  structure  which 
bodies  possess,  save  that  of  their  ultimate  molecularity,  which  will  probably  alwaj's  be 
hidden  from  us — are  sufficient  to  deprive  this  question  of  any  interest. 

Lastly,  if  it  were  required  to  prove  design  in  the  Creation,  this  could  not  be  more  easily 
effected  than  by  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  more  minute  oi-ganisms. 

We  have  expressed  our  intention  of  not  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  microscope 
as  an  optical  instrument,  and  this  because  it  would  have  been  requisite  to  tread  vddely  the 
field  of  general  optics,  which  our  space  does  not  permit.  "We  would  therefore  advise 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  microscope  as  an  optical  instrument,  first  to 
study  the  general  laws  of  optics,  which  may  be  done  through  the  medium  of  any  of  the 
works  or  treatises  on  Natural  Philosophy,  as  : — the  article  '  Optics '  by  Herschel  in  the 
Encycl.  Metropolitana :  Brewster's  '  Optics ; '  Lloyd's  *  Manual ; '  the  '  Natural  Philo- 
sophy '  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  Lardner's  '  Natural  Phi- 
losophy,' or  Mrs.  Somerville's  'Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.'  Perhaps  the  second 
work  is  the  best  for  the  general  reader ;  it  is  a  standard  work,  but  greatly  behindhand 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  microscope.    They  may  then  proceed  to  the  application  of 
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these  laws  to  the  various  optical  parts  of  the  microscope.  This  may  he  found  to  some 
extent  in : — the  older  work  of  Quekott  on  the  Microscope,  in  Avhich  the  various  kinds  of 
microscopes  and  accessory  apparatus  are  figured,  and  their  action  described,  with  lists  of 
objects  of  interesting-  appearance,  &c.;  Lardner's,  Carpenter's,  or  Brewster's  Treatises  on 
the  Microscope ;  the  art.  '  Microscope '  in  the  Penny  Cyclopfpdia,  by  Ross.  The  '  Obser- 
vateur '  &c.  of  Dujardin  is  an  admirable  work,  in  many  respects  the  best  ever  written, 
although  now  old ;  the  '  Micrographia '  of  von  Mohl  is  greatly  esteemed  in  Germany. 
But  Hartiug's  is  the  most  complete  work  yet  published. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  a  notice  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  microscope  and  the  accessory  apparatus,  because  a  large  number  of  microscopes 
are  at  the  present  day  sold,  frequently  at  no  mean  cost,  which,  although  well  calculated 
to  afford  amusement,  are  utterly  valueless  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  investigation.  To 
those  to  whom  money  is  no  consideration,  we  may  recommend  with  safety,  as  the  best 
which  can  possibly  be  procured,  such  as  are  manufactured  by  Ross,  Smith  and  Beck,  or 
Powell,  of  London.  These  makers  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  and  a 
reputation  at  stake ;  hence  there  is  little  occasion  to  test  their  instruments.  But  it  may 
happen  that  a  person  may  not  wish  to  expend  so  much  money  as  the  purchase  of  these 
instruments  requires,  may  wish  to  procure  a  foreign  instrument  (and  these  are  cheaper), 
or  may  meet  with  one  second-hand.  A  word  or  two  may  then  be  of  service  in  guiding 
them  in  their  choice ;  for  a  microscope  may  look  very  well  and  very  handsome,  yet  be 
worth  but  little.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  much  room  for  opinion 
in  these  matters ;  for  according  to  what  any  one  has  been  accustomed  to,  or  according  to 
prejudice  arising  from  what  he  may  have  heard  a  supposed  authority  say,  so  will  an 
instrument  or  a  piece  of  apparatus  be  regarded  as  requisite  or  of  importance,  or  not. 
Our  statements  rest  upon  our  own  experience  in  the  long-continued  use  of  the  instrument, 
and  as  such  they  must  be  taken. 

We  may  mention  that,  of  the  cheapest  microscopes,  the  best  are  the  "  Prize  Microscopes  " 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  These  are  manufactured  by  iNIessrs.  Field,  of  New  Street,  Birming- 
ham, and  sold  by  Mr.  Wright,  3G  Great  Russell-street,  London. 

First,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  microscope  is  usually  regarded  as  composed  of  the 
object-glass  or  glasses,  and  the  stand,  body,  stage,  eyepieces,  &c. ;  and  the  object-glasses 
are  generally  sold  separately,  for  by  means  of  an  "  adapter  "  they  can  be  applied  to  any 
microscope. 

In  regard  then  to  the  stand,  body,  &c. :  the  stand  should  be  firm,  and  so  heavy  and  its 
feet  so  arranged  that  the  instrument  cannot  be  easily  overturned. 

The  ho(hj,  both  when  the  microscope  has  one  body  only,  or  is  binocular,  should  be  about 
8  or  10  inches  in  length  ;  in  many  of  the  foreign  and  cheap  English  instruments  the  body 
is  short,  and  the  eyepieces  are  adapted  accordingly ;  but  this  adaptation  is  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable. 

Whether  the  microscope  shall  be  binocular  or  not  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  In  the 
binocular  microscopes  there  are  two  bodies  and  two  eyepieces,  the  rays  of  light  just  above 
the  object-glass  being  divided  by  a  refracting  prism  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  passes 
through  each  tube ;  in  this  way  the  stereoscopic  view  of  objects  is  obtained.  The 
binocular  arrangement  is  an  additional  expense  ;  it  can  be  added  to  any  microscope  ;  but 
any  binocular  microscope  can  be  used  as  a  single-bodied  instrument  (See  Binocular). 

The  microscope  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  body  can  be  inclined  at  any  angle 
desired,  so  that  the  observer  may  examine  objects  while  sitting.  Many  persons,  however, 
prefer  to  use  the  microscope  with  the  body  placed  perpendicularly ;  and  when  chemical 
reagents  are  to  be  applied  this  position  is  essential;  but  when  long-continued  examination 
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of  an  object  is  required,  it  becomes  very  painful  and  fatiguing  to  keep  the  head  in  the 
position  which  the  perpendicular  position  of  the  body  requires.  Moreover,  as  in  a  micro- 
scope with  the  joint  or  arrangement  by  which  the  body  can  be  inclined  the  body  can  always 
be  placed  perpendicularly,  the  joint  is  decidedly  advantageous.  Again,  it  is  almost  essential 
when  the  camera  lucida  is  used.  A  brass  pin  or  some  similar  contrivance  should  be  placed 
near  the  joint  so  as  to  check  the  motion  of  the  body  of  the  microscope  when  it  reaches  the 
horizontal  position ;  no  microscope  should  be  without  this. 

In  most  microscopes  a  tube  sliding  within  the  body  and  carrying  the  eyepiece  forms  a 
"draw-tube."  By  drawing  this  out  the  magnifying  power  becomes  enlarged  without 
changing  the  eyepiece ;  it  is  very  useful  with  the  erector  or  erecting-glass  (p.  xx). 

The  microscope  should  have  a  coarse  rach-and -pinion  movement  or  quick  motion 
for  adjusting  the  focus  of  the  lower  powers  or  object-glasses ;  and  when  used  with  an 
object-glass  of  about  half  an  inch  focus,  the  image  of  the  object  examined  whilst  coming 
in  and  going  out  of  focu.s,  must  not  appear  to  move  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  field 
when  the  body  is  raised  or  depressed  by  the  coarse  movement.  Also  when  the  milled  head 
of  the  coarse  movement  is  rotated,  the  motion  should  feel  smooth,  not  irregular,  uneven, 
or  jerking.  In  some  foreign  microscopes,  the  eflect  of  the  coarse  rack-and-pinion  move- 
ment is  replaced  by  the  sliding  of  one  tube  within  the  other,  the  body  consisting  of  two 
tubes  working  after  the  manner  of  those  of  a  telescope.  This  arrangement  is  very  objec- 
tionable, although  used  by  some  very  good  observers,  who  probably  have  more  tact  than 
most  people,  and  who  do  not  use  such  high  powers  as  they  ought;  for  when  the  highest 
powers  are  used  it  is  perfectly  intolerable.  The  objection  is  somewhat  overcome  in  some 
microscopes  by  the  existence  of  a  fine  movement ;  but  we  regard  the  rack-and-pinion 
coarse  adjustment  as  essential. 

A  fine  movement  or  slow  motion  is  indispensable ;  for  with  the  higher  powers  (one- 
eighth  and  upwards)  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the  focus  without  it.  When  the  finger 
or  fingers  are  applied  to  this  in  its  use,  no  apparent  motion  of  the  object  must  take  place  j 
should  this  occur,  the  movement  is  worthless,  unless,  at  all  events,  it  is  very  slight,  and 
this  when  tested  with  the  high  powers. 

When  the  milled  head  of  the  fine  movement  is  turned  backward  and  forward,  as  in  use, 
the  motion  should  be  perfectly  even,  and  should  be  produced  very  easily,  with  slight 
pressure  only  of  the  finger  or  fingers ;  moreover  no  difference  should  be  distinguishable 
between  the  two  directions  in  which  it  is  turned,  but  it  should  move  with  equal  ease  in 
both. 

The  Jield  or  luminous  disk  on  which  the  objects  viewed  through  the  microscope  are 
apparently  delineated,  should  have  its  marginal  line  clear  and  black.  If  this  line  appear 
coloured,  the  eyepiece  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

The  stage  should  not  be  too  small  (say  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter).  To  the  best 
instruments  a  moveable  stage  is  adapted  ;  but  whether  this  is  essential  or  not  is  considered 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Undoubtedly  with  low  powers  the  moveable  stage  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  is  not  often  used ;  but  with  the  higher  powers  its  absence  is  felt  greatly,  and  we 
should  say  that  it  is  essentially  necessary.  In  most  of  the  English  microscopes,  whether 
provided  with  a  moveable  stage  or  not,  there  is  a  "  sliding  piece  "  for  producing  the  back- 
ward and  forward  motion  of  an  obj  ect,  the  lateral  motion  being  eflected  by  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  fingers.  If  the  body  of  the  microscope  is  to  be  used  in  the  inclined  position, 
the  sliding  piece  or  a  moveable  stage  becomes  essential. 

If  the  moveable  stage  be  present,  the  "  milled  heads  "  should  be  pretty  large,  so  as  to 
be  readily  grasped,  and  a  flat  object  should  remain  in  focus  whilst  traversing  the  field  by 
the  movement  of  the  stage.    The  stage  should  also  be  very  thin. 
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The  mirror  should  have  one  plane  or  fiat  face,  and  another  concave.  It  should  not  be 
too  small,  and  its  centre  should  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  body  of  the  microscope.  A 
double  arm  enables  the  mirror  to  be  brought  more  considerably  to  either  side,  so  as  to  throw 
more  oblique  light  upon  an  obj  ect. 

So  long  as  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  stand 
and  its  parts  are  of  little  consequence.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  complication  and 
accuracy  of  the  apparatus  required  will  vary  according  to  the  hind  of  investigations  pursued  ] 
thus  the  structure  of  the  various  tissues  of  animals,  and  that  of  most  plants,  can  be  satisfac- 
torily studied  with  apparatus  which  is  totally  insufficient  to  display  the  structure  of  certain  of 
the  more  minute  and  difficult  objects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  follows  that  if  a  peculiar 
structure  can  be  shown  to  exist  in  any  kind  of  objects  by  a  complicated  apparatus,  which 
cannot  be  demonstrated  by  a  more  simple  or  less  perfect  apparatus,  the  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  any  object  not  previously  examined  must  always  be  attended  with  uncertainty  so 
long  as  it  has  not  been  tested  by  the  more  perfect  kind  of  apparatus, — provided  the  micro- 
scopist  has  not  acquired  the  art  of  replacing  the  imperfection  of  his  apparatus  by  superior 
tact  and  management,  which  can  be  done  to  a  great  extent. 

Object-glasses. — The  goodness  of  the  object-glasses  depends  mainly  upon  their  freedom 
from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration,  and  upon  the  magnitude  of  their  angular  aperture. 
The  freedom  from  the  former  renders  them  good  in  defining  power,  i.  e.  in  exhibiting  clearly 
the  margins  of  objects,  whilst  large  angular  aperture  renders  them  capable  of  penetration, 
or  of  rendering  markings  upon  the  surface  of  objects  visible  or  distinct.  At  least  this  is 
the  ordinary  statement  made  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  defining  and  penetrating  power ; 
but  it  is  only  partially  true,  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  penetrating  power,  as  we  shall  show 
in  the  article  "  Test-Objects,"  where  we  have  entered  more  fully  upon  this  subject. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  stand  &c.  of  microscopes,  so  in  regard  to  the  object-glasses;  the 
best  are  made  in  this  country,  and  can  be  obtained  of  first-rate  quality  of  the  three  makers 
above-mentioned.  But  the  palm  in  regard  to  the  highest  powers  must  be  given  to  Powell 
and  Lealand,  who  alone  construct  a  of  an  inch  object-glass,  and  a  -^-^  with  an  angle 
of  aperture  of  175°.  At  the  same  time,  the  modern  German  immersion-lenses,  as  they 
are  called  (Object-glasses),  resolve  perfectly  most  of  the  difficult  valves  of  the  Biatoma- 
cepe  ;  and  they  are  cheaper  than  the  English  glasses.  Some  of  the  American  oljject-glasses 
also,  which  are  but  little  known  in  this  country,  must  stand  in  the  first  rank  in  regard  to 
excellence  in  defiuing,  and  especially  penetrating  power.  When  a  glass  of  unknown  value, 
however,  presents  itself,  it  should  be  tried  upon  the  test-objects. 

The  defining  power  may  be  tested  by  the  examination  of  the  objects  figured  in  Plate  1. 
figs.  1  to  4. 

The  outlines  or  margins  of  these  objects  must  appear  black,  well  defined,  and  perfectly 
free  from  colour,  not  misty  and  red  or  green  ;  they  should  retain  this-  appearance  when  the 
higher  eyepieces  are  used,  of  cotu-se  some  allowance  being  made  in  regard  to  this  sharpness 
of  outline,  which  will  appear  slightly  broader  and  less  defined,  but  nowise  interfering 
with  the  distinctness  of  the  image  of  the  object.  The  various  parts  of  an  object  lying  in 
the  same  plane,  as  a  transverse  section  of  whalebone,  should  also  be  visible  at  the  same 
focus ;  the  lines  upon  a  micrometer  used  as  a  slide  will  also  serve  to  test  this  point.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  very  great  importance,  especially  with  high  powers ;  but  it  is  a  character 
of  a  superior  object-glass. 

If  the  definition  of  the  glass  be  good,  the  field  flat,  and  the  power  adequately  high,  it 
will  also  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  objects  in  Plate  1.  figs.  5,  6,  10,  12,  and  13  clearly 
and  distinctly  ;  it  is  then  of  sufficiently  good  quality  for  nearly  all  the  pui'poses  required 
in  the  investigation  of  animal  and  vegetable  structures.    Some  German  and  French  glasses 
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will  do  this  tolerably  well  (caltliougli  many  of  those  sold  are  worthless);  but  they  are  not 
usually  provided,  especially  the  latter,  with  a  correcting  adjustment  to  compensate  for  the 
effects  of  the  varying  thicknesses  of  the  layer  of  liquid  and  the  glass  cover  through  which 
objects  are  generally  seen,  so  that  the  best  working  of  these  glasses  can  only  be  obtained 
by  accident.  Still  many  of  them  are  quite  fit  for  all  ordinary  investigations,  so  long  as 
these  are  carried  on  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  exhibition  of  the  objects  illustrated  by  Plate  1.  figs.  6,  7,  8,  0,  10,  11,  12,  and  13, 
requires  the  first  kind  of  penetrating  power,  but  it  does  not  require  large  angular  aperture. 
The  second  kind  of  penetration,  however,  requires,  above  all,  large  angular  aperture,  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  superiority ;  i.  e.  a  glass  may  be  perfectly  corrected  as  to  defining 
power,  and  exhibit  the  above  objects  well,  yet  when  the  valve  of  a  Gyrosiipna  is  subjected 
to  it  the  markings  cannot  be  distinguished  without  particular  appliances,  which  produce 
the  same  etfect  as  an  increase  of  angular  aperture  in  the  object-glass.  As  this  property  is 
therefore  principally  dependent  upon  the  angular  apertu.re,  this  should  be  determined  by 
direct  measurement ;  the  method  of  doing  which  is  described  under  the  article  "Angular 
Aperture,"  in  which  also  is  contained  a  list  of  the  various  apertures  of  the  best  glasses, 
so  that  the  approximation  in  the  case  of  any  glass  to  these  magnitudes  will  afford  an  in- 
dication of  its  quality.  It  must  be  observed  that  increase  of  angular  aperture  in  an  object- 
glass  involves  an  increase  in  price. 

The  following  remarks  may  perhaps  assist  in  guiding  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  an  object-glass : — ■ 

1.  Large  angular  aperture  is  of  less  importance  in  the  case  of  a  low  than  of  a  high  power. 
'  2.  Large  angular  aperture  is  neither  requisite  nor  advantageous^  in  physiological  and 
medical  investigations  in  general. 

3.  Whether  a  glass  of  larger  aperture  will  exhibit  any  further  structure  than  one  of  less 
aperture  has  already  done,  can  nearly  always  be  predicted  from  other  means. 

4.  Object-glasses  of  high  power  and  large  angular  aperture  require  to  be  brought  very 
close  to  the  objects  viewed,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage,  rendering  them  useless  for 
general  investigations. 

5.  In  regard  to  objects  requiring  large  angular  aperture  for  exhibiting  their  structure, 
much  depends  upon  the  management  of  the  light ;  so  that  a  glass  may  fail  in  exhibiting 
certain  parts  of  structure  in  the  hands  of  one  of  but  little  experience,  whilst  in  the  hands 
of  another  it  may  show  them  distinctly.  Hence  the  direct  measurement  of  the  angle  is 
best,  to  determine  what  a  glass  is  capable  of  exhibiting  when  properly  used. 

6.  The  markings  on  the  Diatomaceffi  were  discovered  by  the  aid  of  foreign  glasses  of 
small  angular  aperture. 

7.  Almost  all  the  investigations  which  rendered  the  microscope  an  instrument  of  science 
have  been  made  with  foreign  object-glasses  of  small  aperture ;  and  where  these  have  been 
found  faulty,  the  fault  has  arisen  mainly  either  from  judging  of  structure  by  simple  inspec- 
tion, or  substituting  analogical  reasoning  for  observation. 

8.  The  English  object-glasses  are  very  expensive ;  but  they  are  incomparably  superior  to 
the  continental  in  every  respect— in  defining  power,  in  penetrating  power,  in  the  centering 
of  the  lenses,  in  the  existence  of  an  adjustment  for  varying  thickness  of  glass,  and  in  general 
perfection  of  workmanship.  These  advantages  tell  principally  in  the  higher  powers.  An 
Eoglish  glass  when  used  with  the  highest  eyepiece  will  still  define  better  than  nine  tenths 
of  the  continental  glasses  with  the  lowest  eyepiece. 

As  a  complete  set  of  English  object-glasses  is  very  costly,  many  persons  will  perhaps 
prefer  having  some  English  and  others  foreign.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  higher 
powers  should  be  of  English  and  the  lower  of  foreign  manufacture. 
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It  might  be  objected  that  the  structure  of  many  of  the  very  minute  and  delicate  objects 
examined  by  our  continental  neighbours  have  been  erroneously  described ;  and  this  would 
be  a  fact.  But  this  has  arisen  from  unacquaintance  with  certain  precautions  essential  to  the 
proper  use  of  high  powers ;  and  the  same  errors  have  been  committed  by  our  own  country- 
men, from  the  same  cause,  even  with  the  finest  object-glasses  which  have  been  made. 

The  student  may  perhaps  find  himself  perplexed  by  the  conflicting  statements  made  by 
different  renowned  observers  in  respect  to  object-glasses.  The  illustrious  Schleiden  said 
that  only  a  magnifying  power  of  about  500  diameters  is  useful  for  scientific  purposes,  that 
with  our  present  microscopes  we  may  see  whatever  we  like  with  a  power  of  3000,  and  that 
only  the  amplilication  of  an  object  to  the  extent  of  280  or  300  diameters  is  produced  by  the 
object-glass,  all  beyond  this  being  effected  by  the  eyepieces  with  an  almost  total  loss  of  light. 
Now  these  statements  were  perhaps  formerly  true ;  but  they  do  not  apply  to  the  moderu 
object-glasses.  The  highest  English  object-glasses  (the  one-twelfth  of  Ross,  the  one- 
sixteenth  and  one- fiftieth  of  Powell,  and  the  one-twentieth  of  Beck)  will  show  minute 
objects  with  a  power  of  from  GOO  to  2500  diameters  with  the  lowest  eyepiece,  as  clearly 
and  well  defined  as  the  ordinary  glasses  of  1-inch  focus  will  show  larger  objects ;  hence 
enormous  improvements  have  latterly  been  made  in  object-glasses, — the  increased  magni- 
fying power  being  produced  by  the  object-glasses  and  not  by  the  eyepieces,  by  which 
means  the  visible  images  are  rendered  most  distinct  and  trustworthy. 

DiainJiragm. — Most  microscopes  are  provided  with  a  diaphragm.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
blackened  revolving  plate  placed  beneath  the  stage,  and  having  a  series  of  circular  apertures 
of  different  sizes,  each  of  which  can  be  brought  successively  opposite  to  the  axis  of  the 
body  of  the  microscope.  It  serves  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  in  examining  trans- 
parent objects;  it  also  reduces  the  angle  of  the  cone  of  the  reflected  rays.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  used,  nearly  the  same  effect  being  produced  by  the  two  different  surfaces  of  the 
mirror. 

Revolving  Stage-plate. — One  of  the  plates  of  which  the  moveable  stage  is  composed  is  so 
constructed  as  to  revolve  in  the  same  plane  upon  its  axis,  whereby  an  object  may  also  be 
made  to  revolve  in  the  same  manner.  This  apparatus,  however,  has  greater  disadvantages 
than  advantages,  for  it  renders  the  stage  heavy  and  increases  its  depth  ;  and  the  desired  effect 
may  easily  be  produced  by  rotating  the  slide  with  the  fingers ;  moreover  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  place  the  object  in  the  centre  of  rotation. 

Sprmg  Clamping-piece  is  intended  to  fix  the  slides  upon  the  stage.  It  is  of  little  use 
provided  the  slides  are  of  the  proper  length,  which  we  have  given ;  if  they  are  longer,  the 
clamp  will  prevent  the  accidental  displacement  of  an  object  in  changing  the  power,  &c. 
It  serves,  however,  to  fix  the  slide  in  viewing  objects  by  oblique  light,  when  the  slide  pro- 
jects beyond  the  edge  of  the  stage,  and  to  prevent  its  tilting  over. 

Forceps  are  essential  for  holding  opaque  objects,  such  as  insects,  and  viewing  them  in 
different  positions ;  to  allow  of  which,  the  handle  of  the  forceps  is  made  capable  of  revolving. 

The  Disk-revolver  (Beck)  is  a  very  useful  apparatus.  It  serves  to  bring  into  view  all 
parts  of  an  opaque  object,  but  that  which  is  attached  to  the  disk. 

Dark  Wells  are  metallic  cups  of  various  sizes,  blackened  inside,  and  serving  to  prevent 
the  reflection  of  light  upon  secondary  stage-objects  from  below.  They  are  supported  in  a 
holder,  moveable  in  an  arm  which  is  inserted  into  some  part  of  the  stand  or  of  the  micro- 
scope. Their  purpose  is  equally  well  effected  by  a  slide  beneath  which  a  piece  of  black 
velvet  has  been  fastened  by  marine  glue. 

Achromatic  Condenser. — This  consists  of  an  achromatic  object-glass,  or  set  of  lenses, 
placed  in  an  inverted  position  beneath  the  stage,  moveable  in  all  directions  in  its  own  plane 
and  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.    It  serves  to  condense  the  light  reflected  by  the  mirror  to 
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a  focus  upon  the  object,  and  to  exclude  all  extraneous  light.  It  is  essential  in  examining 
minute  objects  with  high  powers;  in  fact,  the  structure  of  many  objects  cannot  be  made 
out  without  it.  In  its  improved  form  (Gillett's  condenser),  a  rotating  diaphragm  is  placed 
behind  the  back  glass  of  the  combination  forming  the  object-glass,  perforated  with  a  series 
of  apertures  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  being  circular,  whilst  others  are  annular — the 
former  diminishing  or  increasing  the  cone  or  pencil  of  rays  reflected  from  the  mirror  by 
excluding  the  lateral  rays,  the  latter  admitting  only  the  lateral  rays,  the  central  ones  being 
intercepted  by  the  portion  of  the  diaphragm  within  the  ring,  so  that  the  angular  inclination 
of  the  transmitted  rays  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will.  In  its  most  improved  form 
it  consists  of  two  concentric  revolving  diaphragms,  with  central  stops,  by  which  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  apertures  and  stops  can  be  varied;  and  its  angle  of  aperture  is  170°  (Powell). 
In  the  best  microscopes  it  is  supported  upon  a  secondary  stage.  The  markings  upon  many  of 
the  Diatomacese  can  only  be  made  out  when  examined  by  oblique  light,  as  procured  by  in- 
tercepting the  central  rays,  which  effect  is  produced  by  this  modified  achromatic  condenser. 
The  same  effect  may  be  produced  to  some  extent  in  one  of  the  achromatic  condensers  of 
the  old  form,  provided  the  compound  lenses  of  which  the  object-glass  in  the  condenser 
consists  are  separable  (which  should  always  be  the  case),  by  pasting  or  temporarily  placing 
a  circular  disk  or  "  stop  "  of  black  paper  exactly  upon  the  centre  of  the  plane  face  of  the 
innermost  combination.  The  diameter  of  the  disk  should  amount  to  about  two  thirds  of 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  combination  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  combinations  are  then 
fitted  together  as  they  were  at  first.  This  stop  intercepts  the  central  rays,  thus  diminishing 
the  amount  of  light  transmitted ;  but  this  difficulty  is  easily  got  over.  It  maybe  remarked 
that  the  higher  object-glasses  usually  consist  of  three  combinations  of  a  doubly  convex 
and  a  plano-concave  lens  cemented  together  so  as  to  form  apparently  a  single  plano-convex 
lens ;  the  outermost  and  smallest  combination  sometimes  consists  even  of  three  lenses. 
When  the  achromatic  condenser  is  used,  the  flat  surface  of  the  mirror  should  form  ihe  re- 
flecting surface,  and  care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  axis  of  the  condenser  coincides  with 
that  of  the  object-glass.  To  ensure  this,  a  small  cap  of  brass  having  a  minute  circular 
aperture  in  its  centre  should  be  fitted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  in  which  the  condensing 
lenses  are  situated.  When  the  object-glass  is  properly  adjusted  with  regard  to  the  con- 
densing lenses,  the  field  of  the  microscope  will  appear  black,  excepting  at  a  minute  lumi- 
nous spot.  This  spot  must  be  made  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  field  by  moving  the  laterally 
adjusting  screws  of  the  condenser,  or  the  body  of  the  microscope  ;  as  soon  as  this  has  been 
effected,  the  brass  cap  must  be  removed.  Or  Ross's  centering-glass  may  be  used.  This 
consists  of  a  tubular  eyepiece  cap,  in  which  are  two  plano-convex  lenses,  so  adjusted  that 
the  image  of  the  aperture  in  the  object-glass,  and  the  images  of  the  apertures  of  the  lenses 
and  diaphragms  of  the  condenser,  may  all  be  seen  in  focus  at  the  same  time,  and  their  cen- 
tricity  or  excentricity  determined. 

The  focus  of  the  condenser  must  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  object,  which  can  be  effected 
by  raising  or  depressing  the  condenser  until  the  window-bars  by  day,  or  the  lamp-flame  by 
night,  are  brought  into  focus. 

The  paper  stop  maybe  very  advantageously  replaced  by  a  blackened  metallic  stop  placed 
behind  the  first  pair  of  lenses  of  the  condenser,  and  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  condenser 
in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  diaphragm.  Neither  of  these  kinds  of  stop  equals  in  convenience 
the  improved  Gillett's  condenser,  because  with  the  latter  the  number  of  rays  transmitted 
or  intercepted,  and  the  degree  of  their  obliquity,  can  be  varied  by  the  simple  rotation  of  the 
diaphragms.  The  sjjot-lens  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  consists  of  a  very  convex 
plano-convex  lens,  placed  beneath  the  stage,  the  central  rays  being  intercepted  by  a  stop. 

The  central  stop  is  generally  used  when  objects  are  examined  with  the  higher  powers. 
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The  power  used  in  the  condcuser  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of  object  under 
examination.  If  a  considerable  amount  of  light  be  required  without  obliquity  of  the  rays,  the 
condensing  power  should  be  lower  than  that  of  the  object-glass.  If  great  obliquity  of  the 
rays  be  required,  the  higher  the  power  of  the  condensing  lenses,  and  the  larger  their  angular 
aperture,  the  better.  When  the  achromatic  condenser  is  suitably  arranged  in  regard  to 
centering,  and  the  condensing  object-glass  or  set  of  lenses  is  properly  selected  and  adjusted, 
the  structure  of  minute  objects  is  displayed  in  a  manner  with  which  those  who  regard  the 
condenser  as  useless  must  be  utterly  unacquainted.  Webster's  condenser  is  a  good  and 
cheap  form,  with  central  stops  &c.  (Collins,  Great  Portland  Street). 

Extra  Eyepieces. — Always  one,  and  sometimes  two  eyepieces  are  obtained  with  the  micro- 
scope when  purchased ;  but  the  highest  eyepiece  which  is  made  should  always  be  procured : 
for  although  high  eyepieces  are  so  far  objectionable  that  they  magnify  the  imperfections 
of  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass  as  well  as  the  image  itself,  yet  they  frequently 
render  parts  of  structure  distinct  which  are  perhaps  only  just  perceptible  with  a  lower  eye- 
piece. Kellner's  ortlioscopic  eyepiece,  in  which  the  lower  lens  is  doubly  convex,  gives  a 
very  large  and  flat  field. 

Eolariziiuj  Apparatus. — This  usually  consists  either  of  two  plates  of  tourmaline,  or  of  two 
Nicol's  prisms.  The  latter  are  generally  used,  and  are  preferable  on  account  of  their  free- 
dom from  colour.  They  are  composed  each  of  two  half-rhombs  of  calcareous  spar  cemented 
together  so  as  to  transmit  only  one  image.  The  prisms  should  appear  perfectly  clear  and 
colourless,  and  free  from  scratches  and  veins;  and  when,  on  holding  them  to  a  light,  the 
uppermost  is  rotated  so  as  to  occupy  a  particular  position  with  regard  to  the  other,  no 
light  should  be  transmitted  through  them. 

The  polarizing  apparatus  is  useful  in  bringing  to  light  certain  pecu.liarities  of  structure 
which  cannot  be  detected  in  any  other  way.  A  substitute  may  be  made  of  two  crystals  of 
the  iodo-disulphate  of  quinine,  dried  upon  and  cemented  to  circles  of  thin  glass.  In  use, 
one  is  placed  beneath  the  object,  and  the  other  on  the  top  of  the  eyepiece. 

Side  Condenser. — This  consists  of  a  large  doubly  convex  or  plano-convex  lens,  or  "bvdl's- 
eye,"  of  short  focus,  2  or  3  inches,  mounted  upon  a  brass  arm,  which  slides  up  and  down  a 
rod  placed  perpendiculaily  in  a  stand.  The  arm  should  be  capable  of  being  lengthened,  and 
the  stand  should  be  so  broad  and  heavy  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  its  being  overturned. 
Its  use  is  to  condense  the  light  upon  opaque  objects.  When  used,  it  is  placed  between  the 
object  lying  upon  the  slide  under  the  microscope  and  the  lamp  or  other  source  of  light, 
whicli  should  be  about  6  or  7  inches  from  the  object,  the  plane  surface  of  the  lens  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  next  the  object ;  and  the  lens  must  be 
brought  so  close  to  the  object  that  the  focus  falls  upon  the  latter..  Sometimes  a  "small 
condensing  lens  "  is  used  to  concentrate  the  light  already  transmitted  through  the  large 
condenser ;  this  is  usually  fixed  to  some  part  of  the  microscope.  A  doubly  convex  lens  of 
much  longer  focus  than  the  bull's-eye  lens,  about  7  or  8  inches,  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  condensing  the  light  upon  the  mirror  when  the  achromatic  condenser,  stops,  &c.  are 
used  with  the  highest  powers.  The  arm  of  the  bull's-eye  lens  may  be  adapted  to  hold 
either  or  both  of  the  lenses. 

Amici's  prism  is  sometimes  useful  for  throwing  very  oblique  light  through  a  transparent 
object.  It  consists  of  a  flattened  triangular  glass  prism,  the  two  narrower  sides  of  which 
are  convex.  The  third  and  broadest  side  forms  the  reflecting  surface.  The  prism  may  be 
attached  to  a  separate  stand,  or  to  the  secondary  stage.  It  is  sometimes  mounted  on  a 
pillar  placed  beneath  a  large  brass  slide,  perforated  in  the  centre.  A  triangular  prism 
mounted  in  either  of  these  ways  forms  a  Reade's  prism,  and  is  used  in  the  sanier  manner. 
Amici's  prism  exerts  a  condensing  as  well  as  reflecting  action. 
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Lieherhiihi. — Some  opake  objects  may  be  well  illuminated  by  a  lieberkiilm  or  silver 
f  cup ;  by  which  the  light,  first  reflected  by  the  mirror  upon  the  concave  surface  of  the 
cup,  is  afterwards  reflected  upon  the  object.    It  is  not  adapted  for  higher  powers  than 
the  \  inch. 

Wenham's  Parabolic  Reflector. — The  discovery  of  the  importance  of  excluding  the  central 
rays  of  light,  and  using  a  central  stop  for  this  purpose,  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Wenham,  who 
invented  an  apparatus  in  which  this  principle  is  taken  advantage  of.  It  consists  of  a  brass 
tube  fitted  beneath  the  stage  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  achromatic  condenser,  terminated 
above  by  a  hollow  truncated  cone,  the  perpendicular  section  of  which  forms  a  parabola, 
'  with  an  internal  polished  silver  reflecting  surface.  At  the  base  of  the  parabola  is  placed  a 
,  disk  of  thin  glass,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  cemented  a  dark  well.  In  use,  the  central  rays 
are  stopped  by  the  dark  well,  whilst  the  lateral  rays,  passing  up  the  tube,  impinge  upon  the 
parabolic  surface,  from  which  they  are  reflected  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  object.  This 
apparatus,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  is  constructed  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  glass  terminating 
above  in  a  cone,  the  surface  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  parabola,  and  replaces  the  silver 
reflecting  surface — and  is  the  form  now  generally  used.  In  objects  viewed  under  this  or 
any  other  form  of  black-groimd  illumination,  the  light  reaching  the  eye  is  all  reflected 
from  certain  suitably  inclined  surfaces  of  the  object.  This  may  be  proved  by  placing  a 
polarizer  beneath  the  reflector,  selecting  as  the  object  some  small  strongly  polarizing 
crystals.  On  applying  the  analyzer,  no  colour  will  be  seen,  showing  that  the  light  has  not 
passed  through  the  object.  Hence  care  must  be  taken  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
appearances. 

Brooke  s  Hcjiecting  Apparatm. — The  purpose  of  this  is  to  illuminate  objects  by  reflected 
light,  so  that  they  can  be  examined  with  the  highest  powers.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the 
first  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  apparatus  proposed  by  Mr.  Wenham.  The  second  con- 
sists of  a  small,  flat,  circular  metallic  mirror  (a  flat  lieberkiihn),  perforated  to  admit  the 
lower  end  of  the  object-glass,  upon  which  it  slides,  and  so  arranged  that  the  reflecting 
surface  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  lower  surface  of  the  object-glass.  When  in  use  the 
light  is  reflected  by  the  parabolic  surface  upon  the  plane  reflector,  and  thence  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  object. 

A  number  of  points  in  regard  to  the  colour  of  objects,  distinction  of  pigment-gi'anides 
from  minute  air-bubbles,  &c.  may  be  decided  by  this  apparatus.  In  questions  of  elevations 
or  depressions  of  surface,  the  light  shoidd  only  be  admitted  on  one  side  of  the  tube  (for 
which  there  is  a  special  contrivance),  so  that  it  may  proceed  to  the  object  obliquely  from 
one  side  only ;  and  the  conclusions  must  be  based  upon  analysis  of  the  formation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  shadows,  and  not  upon  the  general  appearance,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  objects,  or  parts  of  them,  usually  appear  larger  and  more  prominent  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  light  reflected  by  them  to  the  eye.  Hence,  for  instance,  little  depressions, 
which  are  in  fact  extensions  of  surface,  by  reflecting  more  light  than  the  suiTounding 
flat  or  nearly  flat  surfaces,  would  appear  very  brilliant  and  luminous,  aud  thus  resemble 
elevations. 

Beck  constructs  an  opaqve  illuminator  thus  : — A  short  screw-tube,  with  an  aperture  in  one 
side,  is  fitted  between  the  end  of  the  body  and  the  top  of  the  object-glass.  Within  the 
tube  is  a  circle  of  thin  glass,  set  obliquely,  so  that  the  light  entering  the  side  aperture  is 
reflected  by  the  circle  upon  the  surface  of  the  object,  and  passes  upwards  to  the  eyepiece. 
Tones' s illuminator  consists  of  a  prism  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  object-glass,  between  the 
front  and  middle  combinations,  so  reflecting  the  light  entering  by  a  side  aperture  upon  the 
object. 

Camera  Lucida,  and  steel  disk  or  Mirror  of  Siimmering. — One  of  these  is  requisite  for 
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drawing  from  the  microscope.  The  camera  hicida  resembles  that  commonly  used  in  sketch- 
ing landscapes  &c.,  but  is  provided  with  a  fitting  adapting  it  to  the  ej'epiece.  The  mirror 
of  Sommering  is  a  plane  mirror  of  polished  steel,  less  in  diameter  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
supported  opposite  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece  by  a  small  steel  arm  attached  to  a  split  ring 
which  grasps  the  eyepiece  by  its  spring-action.  There  is  one  disadvantage  attending  the 
eyepiece  of  iSommering,  viz.  that  it  inverts  the  image  of  objects,  which  the  camera  does  not. 
When  either  of  these  is  used,  the  body  of  the  microscope  must  be  placed  horizontally,  and 
the  axis  of  vision  be  directed  perpendicularly;  the  image  of  the  object  will  then  be  seen 
upon  the  table,  and  may  be  traced  with  a  pencil.  In  using  the  camera,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  size  of  the  object  will  appear  greater  as  the  distance  between  the  eyepiece 
and  table  is  increased ;  hence  it  is  best  always  to  place  the  microscope  in  one  and  the  same 
position  when  about  to  use  it  for  drawing,  so  that  the  extent  to  which  the  objects  are 
magnified  by  the  same  power  may  always  be  the  same.  The  pin  mentioned  at  page  xiii 
is  invaluable  for  this  purpose.  By  placing  a  micrometer-slide  upon  the  stage,  and  com- 
paring the  magnified  image  of  the  divisions  with  those  on  a  known  measure,  such  as  a 
graduated  rule,  the  magnifying  power  can  always  be  checked,  and  any  error  arising  from 
varied  distance  determined. 

In  using  either  the  camera  or  the  mirror  of  Sommering,  the  eye  must  be  kept  exactly  in 
one  position,  otherwise  the  image  of  the  object  will  move.  Also  the  field  and  the  paper 
must  be  illuminated  to  nearly  the  same  extent.  One  of  the  screens  mentioned  at  page  xxvi 
is  very  useful  for  excluding  extraneous  light. 

Erecting-glass  (Lister's). — This  consists  of  a  brass  tube,  furnished  with  a  meniscus  at 
the  upper  and  a  plano-convex  lens  at  the  lower  end.  It  is  screwed  into  the  diaphragm  of 
the  body  of  the  microscope,  or  that  of  the  draw-tube.  It  erects  the  images  of  objects,  and 
serves,  with  a  low  object-glass,  to  reduce  the  magnifying  power  at  pleasure,  and  to  facili- 
tate dissection  under  the  microscope. 

Live-Box  and  Groivinf/- Slide. — The  live-box  is  an  apparatus  in  which  portions  of  liquid 
containing  infusoria  and  other  small  animals  or  plants  can  be  confined  so  as  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  allow  of  their  being  watched  in  a  living  state. 

A  better  apparatus,  however,  for  this  purpose  is  my  growing-slide.  This  consists  of  a 
piece  of  stout  plate-glass,  5  inches  long  and  about  2  wide.  A  circular  aperture,  of  about 
the  diameter  of  a  test-tube,  is  made  near  one  end  of  it.  A  little  glass  cup,  formed  of  a 
portion  of  a  test-tube  cut  off  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  closed  end,  and  slightly  less 
in  diameter  than  the  aperture,  is  then  fitted  into  the  latter,  either  by  pieces  of  cork,  or 
by  a  rim  consisting  of  a  glass  ring  forming  a  neck  to  the  cup,  or  in  any  other  way.  The 
cup  should  project  about  one-fourth  above  the  surface  of  the  slide;  and  at  one  portion  of 
its  margin  a  little  groove  should  be  ground,  in  which  two  or  three  threads  of  a  lamp-wick 
can  be  placed.  The  cup  should  be  covered  with  a  circular  plate  of  thin  glass,  larger  than 
its  mouth,  and  prevented  from  falling  off  by  a  disk  of  cork  fitting  the  mouth,  and  fastened 
to  the  plate  by  marine  glue ;  or  the  cup  may  be  closed  with  a  common  cork,  the  only  ob- 
jection to  this  being  that  the  mouth  of  the  cup  is  apt  to  split.  The  manner  in  which  the 
slide  is  used  is  this  : — Supposing  it  is  wished  to  follow  the  changes  undergone  by  some  mi- 
nute alga  or  infusorium  which  has  been  detected  in  a  drop  of  liquid,  it  is  placed  upon  a 
slide  and  covered  with  thin  glass ;  the  slide  is  then  placed  upon  the  growing-slide  in  such 
manner  that  the  longer  dimensions  of  the  two  are  in  the  same  direction ;  a  little  ledge 
consisting  of  a  strip  of  glass  fastened  by  marine-glue  to  the  growing-slide  will  serve  to  rest 
the  slide  against,  and  prevent  its  becoming  displaced.  Distilled  water,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  the  Vv^ater  in  which  the  organism  was  living  before  being  transferred  to  the 
slide,  is  next  put  into  the  cup,  and  a  few  threads  of  lamp-wick  cotton,  thoroughly  moistened 
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with  distilled  water,  are  then  so  placed  that  one  end  is  immersed  in  the  cup  whilst  the 
other  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  object  is  immersed. 
Thus,  as  the  water  evaporates  from  beneath  the  thin  glass,  the  threads  will  afford  a  con- 
tinuous supply,  and  the  threads  will  not  become  dry  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid  in  the 
cup  has  become  absorbed  by  them  and  evaporated.  In  this  way  we  obtain  the  requisite 
conditions  for  the  continued  growth  of  aquatic  organisms.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
that  the  thin  glass  presses  but  slightly  upon  the  object,  and  that  the  threads  come  as  little 
as  possible  into  contact  with  the  portions  of  the  slide  lying  between  the  cup  and  the  thin 
glass.  If  the  thin-glass  cover  to  the  cup  fit  tightly,  and  the  thread  be  passed  through  the 
notch  in  the  cup,  no  loss  will  take  place  by  the  direct  evaporation  of  the  liquid  in  the  cup, 
If  living  organisms  are  kept  in  this  apparatus,  they  must  have  the  influence  of  light. 
Several  modifications  of  this  have  been  devised  (Growing-slide). 

Compressor,  an  instrument  for  the  regulated  compression  of  a  minute  object.  The  same 
effect  can  be  produced  by  a  well-made  live-box,  or  by  pressure  directly  applied  to  the  thin 
glass  covering  an  object  by  the  handle  of  a  mounted  needle. 

Cabinet. — A  box  or  cabinet,  containing  a  number  of  drawers,  will  be  requisite  for  holding 
the  objects.  Each  drawer  should  be  numbered  or  labelled  to  facilitate  reference.  The 
objects  should  lie  flat  in  the  drawers,  so  that  each  may  be  found  when  required  without 
loss  of  time.  The  cabinet  should  be  furnished  with  two  folding  doors,  so  as  to  exclude 
dust  as  much  as  possible.  It  should  also  be  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  wood,  oak  or 
mahogany  being  the  best ;  if  made  of  deal  or  cedar,  the  vapour  of  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
wood  will  insinuate  itself  beneath  the  thin  glass  cover  and  the  slide  in  those  objects  which 
are  mounted  in  the  dry  state,  and,  condensing  upon  them  and  the  objects,  will  obscure  and 
spoil  them. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  names  of  objects  should  always  be  written  upon  labels 
pasted  (not  gummed)  to  the  slides,  not  merely  upon  the  slides  with  a  diamond.  The 
colour  of  the  labels  should  be  difterent  for  each  kind  of  object;  or  if  the  labels  be  com- 
posed of  white  paper,  they  should  have  a  coloured  margin  ;  thus  those  of  the  Desmidiacea3 
may  be  green,  the  Diatomaceae  yellow,  &c.,  so  that  the  various  slides,  when  acciden- 
tally mixed  after  comparative  examinations,  can  be  readily  replaced  in  their  respective 
drawers. 

JBell-fflasses. — The  microscope  when  in  use,  either  constant  or  occasional,  should  always 
be  kept  under  a  large  bell-glass  the  base  of  which  fits  into  an  annular  groove  made  in  a 
circular  flat  wooden  stand.  In  this  way  it  is  kept  from  dust,  and  the  trouble  and  wear 
and  tear  consequent  upon  putting  it  into  a  box  is  saved.  Moreover,  thus  protected,  an 
object  under  examination  can  be  left  without  fear  of  injury  or  disturbance,  and  be  also 
preserved  from  dust. 

Several  smaller  bell-glasses  of  various  sizes  should  also  be  kept  at  hand,  imder  which 
any  objects  which  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  mount  for  a  time,  or  the  examination  of 
which  may  not  be  completed,  can  be  protected. 

Slides. — These  are  ordinarily  made  of  glass  about  the  thickness  of  common  window-glass ; 
their  length  is  usually  3  inches,  and  their  breadth  1  inch.  The  old  length  was  2^  inches, 
which  I  prefer ;  but  as  the  aperture  in  the  stage  has  been  enlarged  in  the  modern  micro- 
scopes to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  parabolic  reflector,  the  Amici's  prism,  &c.,  if  the  old 
size  be  retained,  the  slides  will  drop  through  the  stage.  "Where  the  objects  are  very  large, 
the  slide  must  be  proportionately  large,  and  its  thickness  greater  than  usual.  The  slides 
should  be  made  of  coloiu'less  glass,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  appreciation  of  the  colour 
of  an  object.  And  they  should  be  flat;  otherwise  the  parts  of  the  object  will  lie  in  different 
planes,  and  every  motion  of  the  slide  will  require  new  adjustment  of  the  focus.  The 
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edges  are  best  somewhat  ground  on  a  copper-plate  with  emery,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
fingers  or  scratching  the  stage-plate.  Very  delicate  structures  require  to  he  examined  and 
mounted  upon  thin  glass.  The  sides  may  then  be  frequently  made  of  wood,  sheet- zinc, 
tin-plate,  or  card-board,  with  a  circular  aperture  in  the  middle,  upon  which  a  piece  of  thin 
glass  is  cemented. 

Covers. — Comparatively  few  objects  can  be  viewed  in  the  dry  state  ;  hence  they  are  most 
frequently  immersed  in  some  kind  of  liquid.  To  prevent  the  evaporation  and  condensation 
of  this  upon  the  object-glass,  and  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  liquid  to  a  mini- 
mum, the  object  is  usually  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass.  The  form  of  this  cover  is 
either  square  or  circular,  and  the  thickness  from  about  the  to  the  -g-^  of  an  inch,  or 
even  less.  These  covers  are  usually  kept  already  cut  by  the  microscope-makers  and  those 
who  sell  objects.  Before  use,  they  are  best  allowed  to  remain  immersed  in  water  for  some 
time.  Care  is  required  in  wiping  this  thin  glass.  It  is  usually  effected  by  holding  the 
cover  at  two  opposite  points  of  the  margin  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand,  and  rubbing  the  surfaces  with  a  fold  of  a  cloth,  leather,  or  silk  handkerchief  covering 
the  same  parts  of  the  right  hand.  But  the  thinnest  glass  cannot  be  wiped  in  this  way 
without  being  broken.  This  requires  to  be  held  at  the  edge  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
tlie  left  hand  applied  to  the  flat  surfaces,  and  to  be  drawn  slowly  through  the  fold  of  the 
cloth  in  the  hand.  A  very  thin  layer  of  mica  is  useful  as  a  cover  with  the  highest  powers, 
as  this  prevents  the  risk  of  scratching  the  object-glass,  the  lower  surface  of  which  is  often 
flush  with  the  edge  of  the  brass  mounting. 

Dipphui-tuhcs. — These  are  glass  tubes  varying  in  length  from  about  5  inches  to  a  foot, 
and  in  calibre  from  ^  to  |  an  inch.  They  are  cut  of  the  proper  length  by  a  three-square  file, 
and  the  ends  gently  fused  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  One  end  is  then  coated  outside 
with  sealing-wax  and  spirit,  or  some  other  coloured  liquid,  so  that  the  same  end  may  always 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are  of  use  for  removing  objects  from  water  or  other 
liquids  in  which  tliey  may  be  contained.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  required  to  examine 
some  deposit  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid,  or  an  object  suspended  :  the  fore  finger  of  the 
hand  in  which  the  tube  is  held  is  placed  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  so  as  to  close  it ; 
the  other  end  is  then  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  brought  into  contact  with,  or  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  object,  and  the  finger  removed  from  the  upper  end.  Hydrostatic  pressure 
then  forces  the  liquid,  and  with  it  the  object,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  it  can 
be  transferred  to  a  slide.  When  a  tube  of  narrow  calibre  is  used,  the  liquid  and  object 
are  retained  within  the  tube  by  capillary  attraction;  they  must  then  be  removed  by 
gently  blowing  at  the  upper  end,  the  lower  end  being  placed  upon  the  slide.  The  use 
of  colouring  one  end  of  the  tubes  is,  that  the  idea  of  applying  the  mouth  to  the  end  of 
the  tube  which  has  been  immersed  in  some  offensive  liquid,  as  foetid  water,  &c.,  may  be 
set  aside. 

These  tubes  should  be  kept  in  a  glass  of  distilled  water,  with  the  coloured  ends  of  course 
uppermost. 

When  a  large  tube  is  used,  as  in  removing  the  larva  of  an  insect,  a  tadpole,  &c.,  the 
quantity  of  liquid  removed  is  also  large,  and  will  be  more  than  is  required  on  the  slide. 
The  tube  should  then  be  emptied  into  a  watch-glass,  and  the  object  placed  upon  the  slide 
or  in  the  live-box  by  a  caniel's-hair  pencil. 

Forceps  are  in  constant  requisition  for  taking  hold  of  minute  objects,  dissecting,  &c. 
Those  used  for  medical  purposes  (common  steel  dissecting  or  surgical  forceps)  are  best. 
There  are  three  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  them.  They  should  not  be  too 
short,  i.  e.  less  than  four  inches  in  length  at  least ;  the  spring-  (separating-)  action  should 
be  very  feeble ;  and  the  points  should  be  perfectly  flat  and  smooth  where  they  come  into 
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contact.  If  forceps  are  shorter  than  the  above  length,  they  are  not  easily  held  steadily ; 
if  the  spring-action  be  strong,  on  holding  an  object,  as  in  dissection,  with  the  forceps,  the 
attention  being  perhaps  directed  to  the  scalpel,  needle-points,  &c.,  the  blades  of  the 
forceps  separate,  and  the  object  escapes  from  their  grasp.  If  the  forceps  have  teeth  or 
are  grooved,  perhaps  after  laying  an  object  out  upon  a  slide  under  water,  or  elsewhere,  a 
portion  of  it  becomes  entangled  in  the  teeth,  and  the  whole  displaced.  Surgical  "  tena- 
culum-forceps  "  are  very  useful  occasionally  in  injecting.  These  forceps  lock  by  their  own 
spring-action.  Supposing,  then,  the  injection  is  escaping  from  the  orifice  of  some  vessel 
which  has  been  overlooked  and  no  assistant  is  at  hand,  ou  including  the  open  end  of  the 
vessel  between  the  ends  of  these  forceps,  which  may  then  be  left  hanging,  it  is  firmly 
fixed,  and  the  operator  has  both  hands  disengaged  to  tie  it ;  in  fact,  these  forceps  are 
indispensable  to  the  injector.  They  should  be  short,  and  not  heavy ;  otherwise  the  vessel 
may  be  torn  by  their  weight. 

Surgical  "  dressing  forceps  "  are  also  frequently  of  use ;  and  long  "  oesophagus-forceps  " 
with  scissor  handles  are  serviceable  for  removing  portions  of  plants  &c.  from  large  jars  or 
glass  vessels. 

Needles. — For  separating  the  parts  of  minute  objects,  fine  points  are  requisite ;  these  are 
found  in  common  needles  of  moderate  size  fixed  by  one  end  into  the  handle  of  a  water- 
colour  brush.  These  are  easily  prepared:  the  needle  is  cut  in  half  by  cutting-pliers;  the 
blunt  end  is  then  forced  into  the  stick,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  being  left  projecting. 
Surgeon's  "cataract-needles"  gi-omid  down  are  elegant  instruments  of  this  kind,  but  they 
require  to  be  shortened.  For  minute  dissection  of  plants,  all  needles  require  pointing  on 
a  hone. 

A  stout  sable-hair  or  fine  bristle,  inserted  into  a  slender  wooden  handle,  is  frequently  of 
use  in  isolating  minute  bodies,  as  Diatomacefe,  which  would  be  broken  by  any  other  instru- 
ment. It  is  used  thus :  suppose  we  have  a  number  of  Naviculse,  or  the  like,  in  a  bottle, 
mixed  with  other  bodies,  and  we  wish  to  isolate  one  for  preservation.  A  small  quantity 
of  the  deposit  is  taken  up  with  a  dipping-tube,  and  allowed  to  escape  upon  a  slide  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  a  narrow  stripe  upon  it.  This  is  then  examined  with  the  lowest  power 
with  which  the  object  can  be  distinguished,  and  one  near  the  margin  of  the  liquid  stripe  is 
selected,  and  may  easily  be  removed  with  the  mounted  bristle  (under  the  microscope)  be- 
yond the  margin  of  the  liquid.  The  remainder  of  the  liquid  is  then  wiped  away  with  a 
cloth,  a  little  distilled  water  added  to  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  left  containing  the  object, 
and  the  latter  moved  with  the  bristle  into  the  middle  of  the  slide.  The  liquid  is  then  driven 
off"  by  heat,  and  the  object  is  left  on  the  slide  ready  for  mounting.  Or,  when  the  matter  is 
dried  upon  the  slide,  any  one  of  the  minute  objects  being  lightly  touched  with  the  dry 
bristle  will  adhere  to  it ;  and  by  gently  pressing  or  rotating  the  bristle  upon  the  middle  of 
a  new  slide,  the  object  will  readily  be  transferred  to  the  latter.  The  Diatomacea3  may  be 
easily  isolated  in  this  way. 

Knives. — Ordinary  dissecting  knives  or  scalpels.  The  handles  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  of  being  firmly  held. 

A  particular  and  most  useful  kind  of  knife  for  producing  thin  sections  of  soft  bodies  is 
that  known  as  "  Valentin's  knife."  It  consists  of  two  or  sometimes  three  blades  vdth  their 
flat  surfaces  parallel,  set  in  a  handle.  The  blades  can  be  fixed  at  any  distance  apart, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  section  required.  It  is  drawn  across  and  through  the 
substance,  from  heel  to  point ;  the  section  remains  between  the  blades,  and  is  then  removed, 
either  with  forceps,  or  the  blades  of  the  knife  are  opened  under  water,  and  the  section 
floated  upon  a  slide  immersed  in  the  liquid.  In  the  latter  case,  the  action  of  the  water 
upon  the  tissue  must  not  be  overlooked.    Valentin's  knife  is  absolutely  indispensable  in 
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the  examination  of  animal  bodies.  Some  sections,  especially  of  plants,  arc  bu'st  made 
with  a  razor. 

Black  and  tchite  disk. — A  disk  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  seasoned  wood,  and 
upon  one  face  of  which  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  card-board  has  been  fastened  by  paste  or 
glue.  One  half  of  the  paper  or  card-board  is  coloured  black,  the  other  is  left  white.  This 
is  very  useful  in  dissecting  or  separating  minute  portions  of  tissues ;  if  these  are  white, 
they  become  much  more  easily  distinguished  than  usual  when  placed  (on  a  slide)  over  the 
black  part  of  the  disk ;  if  they  are  dark,  over  the  white  portion. 

Leaded  cork. — Some  structures  require  to  be  dissected  under  water,  as,  e.  g.,  those  of  in- 
sects &c.  These  should  be  fixed  with  pins  upon  a  piece  of  cork,  beneath  which  a  plate  of 
lead,  corresponding  in  size,  has  been  fastened.  In  many  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  dissect 
these  tissues  under  the  simple  microscope.  An  aperture  may  then  be  made  in  the  lead  and 
cork,  and  the  tissue  or  structm-e  stretched  across  the  aperture,  so  that  the  light  may  pass 
through  it ;  or  it  may  be  illuminated  as  an  opaque  object  by  the  aid  of  the  bull's-eye. 

A  trough,  composed  of  five  pieces  of  glass  cemented  together  with  marine  glue,  four  for 
the  sides  and  one  for  the  bottom,  will  serve  to  hold  the  water  and  the  loaded  cork. 

JEcajwratiiiff  Dish  or  Saucer. — It  is  advisable  to  keep  one  of  these,  with  a  fiat  bottom, 
always  at  hand  filled  with  distilled  water,  in  which  slides  and  covers  that  have  been  used 
may  be  immersed.  The  remains  of  objects  which  have  been  examined  are  thus  easily 
separated  from  the  glasses,  and  there  is  but  little  trouble  in  wiping  the  latter  clean.  If 
held  under  a  gentle  current  of  water,  all  remains  of  tissues  or  test-liquids  may  be  washed 
away  from  the  dish — the  glasses,  from  their  gravity,  remaining  at  the  bottom. 

Test-box. — A  wooden  box,  holding  from  six  to  a  dozen  or  more  test-bottles,  is  indispen- 
sably requisite.  The  box  must  be  divided  into  partitions  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
bottles,  and  the  latter  must  be  wedged  between  these  partitions  so  that  the  stopper  can 
be  removed  without  fear  of  disturbing  the  bottles.  The  box  should  be  covered  with  a  lid 
furnished  with  hinges,  so  that  no  room  may  be  required  to  place  the  lid  when  the  box  is 
opened.  The  bottles  will  vary  in  size  according  to  option,  but  they  should  be  of  at  least 
1-ounce  capacity.  Each  should  have  a  stopper  so  prolonged  as  nearly  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  its  form  being  either  conical  or  fusiform.  The  advantages  of  this  form  of 
stopper  are,  that  a  mere  trace  or  several  ordinary  drops  of  the  reagent  may  be  applied  to 
the  object  as  required.  If  a  very  minute  quantity  be  desired,  the  lower  part  of  the  stopper 
is  allowed  to  touch  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  when  it  is  withdrawn ;  and  if  a  larger 
quantity  be  required,  this  proceeding  may  be  avoided.  Each  bottle  should  be  labelled,  and 
a  label  should  also  be  placed  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  side  or  partition  of  the  box  near  to 
the  bottle,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  each  bottle  may  be  ascertained  without  re- 
moving it  from  the  box.  The  general  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are,  that  the  quantity 
of  reagent  required  can  be  obtained  to  the  greatest  nicety,  and  it  can  be  added  to  the  exact 
spot  required  with  one  hand  only,  so  that  the  other  can  be  employed  to  hold  the  slide  and 
object  &c.  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Giltspur  Street,  supplies  these  at  a  small  cost,  lifter  our 
pattern. 

Reagents  or  test-liquids. — Some  of  these  should  be  kept  in  the  test-bottles ;  but  larger 
quantities  should  also  be  kept  in  other  stoppered  bottles.  We  give  a  list  here  of  those  test- 
reagents  which  are  most  frequently  required ;  the  method  of  preparing  each,  the  strength, 
&c.  wiU  be  found  imder  the  respective  heads. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid.  2.  Nitric  acid.  3.  Acetic  acid.  4.  Caustic  potash.  5.  Chloride 
of  calcium.  6.  Aqueous  solution  of  iodine.  7.  Oil  of  turpentine.  8.  Glycerine.  9.  Acid 
nitrate  of  mercury  (Millon's  test-liquid).    10.  Distilled  water. 

Ether  or  the  cheaper  benzole,  and  alcohol,  should  also  be  kept  at  hand.    Chromic  acid 
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should  be  pre.served  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle,  and  its  solution  prepared  when 
requisite,  as  it  easily  becomes  decomposed  by  dust  &c. 

Troughs  are  flat,  oblong  glass  boxes,  without  lids.  They  are  made  of  pieces  of  glass 
cemented  together  by  marine  glue,  and  are  used  in  examining  the  larger  aquatic  plants  or 
animals  in  a  living  state  ;  also  in  mounting  objects. 

Divided  Scale. — A  metallic  or  ivory  scale  divided  into  lOOths,  &c.  of  an  inch,  is  indis- 
pensable in  micrometric  admeasurements  (see  Measubement).  The  metal  or  ivoiy  should 
extend  beyond  the  graduated  portion. 

Micrometer: — A  glass  slide  with  fine  lines  scratched  upon  it  with  a  diamond,  these  being 
YoV o'th  of  an  inch  apart,  is  absolutely  requisite.  Another,  with  coarser  divisions,  is  also 
required  to  be  placed  in  the  eyepiece,  for  making  measm-ements  (see  Measurement). 

A  rectangular  brass  table,  with  two  legs  at  one  end  and  one  at  the  other,  is  useful  in 
macerating  objects  upon  slides  in  chemical  reagents,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  Canada  balsam, 
and  in  mounting  objects.    It  is  heated  by  a  small  spirit-lamp  placed  beneath. 

Ring-Net. — A  very  useful  piece  of  apparatus  for  collecting  Desmidiacea;,  Diatomacese, 
&c.,  where  entangled  amongst  Confervse,  &c.,or  forming  crusts  or  films  upon  other  aquatic 
plants,  consists  of  a  brass  or  wooden  ring  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  furnished  with  a 
groove  round  its  circumference,  in  which  also  a  radial  aperture  exists,  through  which 
the  end  of  a  stick  may  pass.  A  piece  of  very  fine  muslin,  rather  larger  than  the  ring,  is 
then  laid  over  it,  and  the  margins  of  the  muslin  fixed  in  the  groove  by  means  of  a  vulca- 
nized Indian-rubber  band.  Or  this  apparatus  may  be  so  modified,  that  the  muslin  is  fixed 
by  means  of  an  inner  ring,  adapted  to  the  outer,  but  incomplete  at  one  point  of  its  circum- 
ference, and  with  a  projecting  rim  to  prevent  its  passing  through  the  outer  ring.  Thus  we 
have  a  kind  of  strainer;  and  by  using  several  pieces  of  previously  wetted  muslin  in  suc- 
cession, a  large  number  of  the  minute  organisms  may  be  separated  from  the  water.  The 
pieces  of  muslin  may  be  brought  home,  folded  up,  in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  separately,  or 
several  in  one,  according  as  the  organisms  are  obtained  from  one  or  several  waters.  In 
this  way  we  save  carrying  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  pieces  of  muslin  are  afterwards 
opened  and  placed  in  jars  of  filtered  river- water,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  when  the 
organisms  will  become  detached. 

A  simple  microscope,  or  some  apparatus  which  will  allow  of  dissection  with  the  aid  of 
lenses,  is  essential,  provided  an  erecting  eyepiece  or  the  erecting-glass  (p.  xx)  be  not  at 
hand.  It  is  of  little  consequence  which  be  selected,  provided  a  ^large  and  firm  sloping 
arm-rest  be  furnished  on  each  side  of  the  stage.  Either  doublets  or  the  lower  powers 
may  be  used.    Some  of  the  modern  simple  microscopes  are  binocular. 

Leather  Case  and  Collecting-Bottles. — The  Diatomacefe,  Desmidiacese,  and  other  smaller 
Algse,  as  also  the  Infusoria,  require  to  be  collected  and  brought  home  in  bottles.  These 
should  be  of  about  1  or  2  ounces  capacity ;  and  for  portability  without  risk  of  being- 
broken,  they  should  be  packed  in  a  case  made  of  stout  leather,  with  a  separate  space  for 
each  bottle.  The  whole  will  pack  up  in  the  form  of  a  book.  These  are  manufactiu'ed  by 
Ferguson,  of  Giltspur  Street. 

Having  given  a  sketch  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  apparatus,  we  will  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  illumination. 

Illumination. — The  best  light  in  general  for  microscopic  purposes  is  undoubtedly  day- 
light, or  that  of  the  sim  reflected  from  the  clouds ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  light  which 
can  be  borne  for  the  greatest  length  of  time  without  injury  to  the  sight.  The  position  of 
the  observer  is  of  importance ;  it  should  be  such  that  the  window  is  on  his  left  hand,  or 
even  the  back  slightly  turned  towards  the  window.  The  advantages  of  this  position  are 
great ;  for  then  but  little  light  will  enter  the  eyes  directly  from  the  window,  and  it  is  of 
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the  greatest  importance,  during  a  microscopic  examination,  that  the  least  possible  amount 
of  light  should  be  admitted  to  the  eye,  from  any  source,  besides  that  transmitted  through 
or  reflected  from  the  object.  In  drawing  also  with  the  camera  lucida  this  position  should 
be  strictly  observed ;  for  all  extraneous  light  which  would  interfere  with  the  distinctness 
of  the  image  is  thus  excluded,  and  the  shadow  of  the  pencil  and  hand  does  not  interfere 
with  or  obscure  the  sketch  in  progress,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  observer's  right 
hand  were  towards  the  window.  But  in  daylight,  the  light  entering  the  eye  from  the 
window,  even  in  the  position  above  mentioned,  will  interfere  with  the  observation,  unless 
a  preventive  be  employed,  which  is  to  place  a  screen,  either  supported  upon  a  stand  or 
fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  microscope,  between  the  eye  aud  the  eyepiece 
of  the  microscope  and  the  light.  This  screen  may  be  made  of  card-board  or  thin  wood, 
covered  with  black  velvet.  If  it  be  fixed  to  a  moveable  arm,  like  the  lens  of  the  side- 
condenser,  it  may  be  easily  placed  in  any  convenient  position.  If  to  be  fitted  on  the 
microscope,  it  may  be  constructed  thus :  a  piece  of  stout  card-board,  of  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  one  of  the  plates  of  this  work,  shoidd  have  the  corners  rounded  ofi',  and 
should  be  bent  at  a  right  angle  at  about  the  lower  one-fourth ;  a  hole  being  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  smaller  portion,  of  a  size  just  to  fit  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scope, a  short  tube  of  card-board  is  then  made  by  sewing  or  pasting,  and  this  being- 
fastened  in  the  same  way  to  the  circular  aperture  serves  to  keep  the  screen  in  posi- 
tion. The  whole  is  then  covered  with  black  velvet.  When  used,  the  long  flap  should 
be  placed  towards  the  left  side ;  it  then  shelters  the  eye  and  upper  part  of  the  eyepiece 
from  the  light.  A  screen  of  this  kind  should  always  be  kept  upon  the  microscope,  for  it 
is  of  the  greatest  service.  A  tube  made  of  a  roll  of  card-board,  fastened  to  the  inside  of 
the  angle  of  the  screen  described  above,  will  serve  to  fix  it  to  the  stem  of  the  side-con- 
denser ;  it  may  then  be  made  to  slide  upon  this  axis  or  stem  at  pleasure.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  use  the  high  powers  of  the  microscope  by  daylight  without  a  screen  of  this 
kind. 

But  few  persons  have  the  opportunity  of  using  daylight  for  microscopic  researches, 
and  with  the  highest  powers  ordinary  daylight  is  by  no  means  sufiicient ;  hence  artificial 
light  of  some  kind  is  called  into  requisition ;  aud  the  most  common  source  of  this  is  an 
Argand  lamp  with  oil.  For  ordinary  purposes  this  answers  well,  although  the  best  for 
examining  Diatomacese,  &c.,  is  a  Parafiine-oil  or  camphine-lamp,  especially  when  stops 
and  very  high  powers  and  eyepieces  are  used,  whereby  a  large  amount  of  light  is  inter- 
cepted. In  "Fiddian's  lamp,"  the  flame  is  enclosed  in  a  metallic  case,  so  resembling  a 
bull's-eye  lantern,  the  light  escaping  from  a  round  orifice  only;  hence  no  extraneous 
light  can  reach  the  eye.  The  lamp  must  slide  up  and  down  the  stem,  so  that  it  can  be 
placed  at  any  height ;  and  it  should  be  furnished  with  a  shade,  also  moveable.  A  white- 
cloud  earthenware  shade  has  recently  been  recommended.  N  orman's  parafiine-lamp,  and 
Collius's  Beckett  lamp,  with  an  attached  bull's-eye,  are  good  lamps. 

Much  of  the  success  with  which  the  structure  of  an  object  is  displayed,  will  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  thrown  upon  or  transmitted  through  it.  In  general  the 
more  light  that  can  be  condensed  upon  opaque  objects  the  better;  and  when  the  various 
parts  of  such  objects  are  of  different  colours,  the  more  direct  the  light  and  the  greater  the 
angular  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  the  more  clearly  will  the  parts  be  distinguishable; 
while  in  certain  opaque  objects  which  present  questionable  elevations  or  depressions  on 
their  surface,-  great  obliquity  of  the  incident  light  is  essential.  With  transparent  objects 
it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  diminish  the  amount  of  light  more  or  less ;  which  may  be  done, 
either  by  means  of  the  diaphragm,  by  using  the  flat  instead  of  the  concave  face  of  the 
mirror,  or  by  inclining  the  mirror  to  one  side.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  determining 
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the  cause  of  the  better  display  of  an  object  by  the  substitution  of  a  less  amount  of  oblique 
light  for  a  larger  amount  of  direct  light,  that  it  need  not  necessarily  arise  from  the  obli- 
quity ;  for  in  many  instances  the  cause  is  simply  the  diminution  of  light,  -whether  direct 
or  olDlique  being  a  matter  of  indifference.  When  the  mirror  has  only  one  reflecting  sur- 
face, the  amount  of  light  may  be  diminished  by  removing  the  lamp  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  mirror.  But  the  difficulty  usually  found  consists  in  the  amount  of  light  being 
too  small  instead  of  too  great.  This  arises  from  bad  management,  and  may  be  overcome 
by  attention  to  the  following  circumstances :  the  mirror  must  be  placed  as  near  the  lamp 
as  possible  ;  if  it  cannot  be  brought  within  a  few  inches  of  the  lamp,  the  shallow  bull's- 
eye  condenser  must  be  made  to  condense  the  light  upon  the  mirror :  with  the  object- 
glasses  of  high  powers  the  achromatic  condenser  must  be  used ;  and  the  lower  the  power 
of  the  condensing  lenses,  the  gTcater  will  be  the  amount  of  light  transmitted.  The  lined 
appearances  presented  by  many  objects,  require  for  their  exhibition  very  oblique  light, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  first  raising  the  mirror  as  near  as  possible  to  the  plane  of  the 
stage,  and  then  bringing  it  as  much  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  stage  as  can  be  done ; 
Amici's  or  Reade's  prism  is  very  useful  for  producing  the  same  effect  in  a  greater  degree ; 
large  angular  aperture  in  the  object-glass  is  also  very  advantageous  under  these  circum- 
stances, because  it  will  allow  of  the  admission  of  rays  of  such  a  degree  of  obliquity  as 
could  not  enter  one  of  smaller  aperture. 

In  cases  where  still  more  light  is  required  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  way  by  reflection 
from  the  mirror,  this  must  be  turned  aside,  and  the  direct  light  of  the  lamp  used,  thus : 
clamp  the  slide  so  that  the  object  projects  beyond  that  side  of  the  stage  which  is 
nearest  the  lamp.  The  body  of  the  microscope  is  then  rotated  so  that  the  object-glass  is 
over  the  object  and  fixed  by  the  milled  head ;  the  axis  of  the  body  being  then  directed  to 
the  light,  the  object  may  be  brought  into  focus;  and  by  moving  the  lamp  around  the 
microscope,  light  of  any  obliquity  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  object.  This  is  a 
simple  way  of  obtaining  the  most  oblique  light,  and  as  the  light  comes  directly  fi'om  the 
lamp,  there  is  no  loss  from  reflection,  as  in  the  use  of  prisms.  By  a  little  variation  of  this 
arrangement,  the  light  may  be  made  to  fall  very  obliquely  upon  opaque  objects,  especially 
if  uncovered. 

Many  years  ago  I  suggested  a  method  of  remedying  the  defects  of  artificial  light,  or 
that  ordinarily  used  to  replace  daylight.  The  well-known  glare  attending  lamp-  or 
candle-light,  and  the  predominance  of  a  yellow  coIolu',  so  visible  when  compared  with 
daylight,  render  it  very  unfavourable  for  microscopic  piu-poses.  It  was  proposed  to 
mix  some  substance  with  the  combustible  which  during  its  combustion  evolved  a  light  of 
the  colour  complementary  to  (or  forming  white  light  with)  that  predominant  in  the  arti- 
ficial light,  or  to  pass  the  light  in  its  passage  from  the  artificial  luminary  through  a  piece 
of  glass  of  such  colour  as  to  intercept  or  check  the  objectionable  rays.  As  these  rays  are 
of  a  yellow  or  reddish -yellow  colour,  the  colour  of  the  glass  must  be  blue,  or  purplish  blue ; 
but  the  exact  shade  must  be  obtained  by  experiment.  Thus :  the  lamp,  or  whatever 
source  of  artificial  light  it  may  be,  is  lighted  in  the  daytime,  and  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  microscope  by  reflection  in  the  ordinary  way,  when  its  intensely  yellowish 
colour  is  very  obvious.  Pieces  of  glass  of  diiierent  colours  are  then  separately  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  rays  from  the  lamp  to  the  mirror,  either  close  to  the  flame 
(in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  lamp  glass),  upon  the  face  of  the  mirror  itself,  beneath  the 
stage,  or  in  an  extra  head  of  the  side-condenser.  If  the  glass  be  of  the  proper  tint,  and  be 
placed  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  light,  and  in  the  proper  situation,  the  field  will 
appear  as  white  as  the  light  of  the  clouds,  which  may  be  easily  proved  by  alteiing  the 
inclination  of  the  mirror  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  clouds  and  the  lamp  alternately. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  nearer  the  coloured  glass  is  placed  to  the  flame  the  less 
apparent  effect  will  be  produced,  i.  e.  the  more  will  the  yellow  colour  be  perceptible,  and 
vice  versa.  If  the  field  still  appear  yellow,  the  glass  is  not  of  sufficiently  deep  colour ;  if 
it  appear  blue,  the  colour  of  the  glass  is  too  deep.  The  first  method,  or  that  of  mixing 
some  substance  with  the  combustible  (oil,  tallow,  &c)  capable  of  evolving  a  light  of  the 
requisite  tint  to  form  white  with  the  yellow  of  the  artificial  light,  would  be  far  preferable 
to  the  latter  method ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  experiments  have  been  made  to  carry 
out  this  idea.  It  would  have  two  great  advantages,  viz.  that  there  would  be  no  diminu- 
tion of  light,  and  that  the  entire  apartment  would  be  illuminated  by  a  light  equivalent  to 
that  of  ordinary  day.  The  second  method  has  one  objection,  which  is,  that  it  intercepts 
a  large  quantity  of  the  light,  so  that  in  the  examination  of  those  objects  with  high  powers 
which  require  intense  illumination,  or  where  much  of  the  light  is  arrested  by  stops,  it  is 
decidedly  objectionable.  The  advantages  which  the  use  of  the  blue  glass  possesses  are, 
that  it  softens  the  light  very  much,  and  that  it  enables  the  observer  to  discriminate 
between  colours  as  in  ordinary  daylight. 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the  above  method,  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  the 
construction  of  lamp-glasses  of  a  blue  colour ;  but  they  are  of  little  service,  merely  slightly 
softening  the  light,  or  intercepting  a  small  proportion  of  the  yellow  rays. 

The  proper  way  would  be  to  "  flash  "  the  properly  tinted  blue  glass  upon  one  side  of  a 
pale  blue  lamp-glass,  so  that  by  simply  turning  the  glass  round,  the  light  might  be  trans- 
mitted through  either  of  the  differently  coloured  portions.  Eainey's  "  Light-modifier  " 
acts  upon  this  principle.  Numerous  other  pieces  of  apparatus  and  ingenious  contrivances 
will  be  found  described  and  mostly  figured  in  Carpenter's  'Microscope,  &c.'  1868. 

11.— GENERAL  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  MICRO- 
SCOPIC OBJECTS  FROM  THE  APPEARANCES  WHICH  THEY  PRESENT 
UNDER  VARIOUS  CONDITIONS. 

Microscopic  and  histological  appearance,  structure,  and  analysis. — Before  proceeding  to 
this,  let  us  define  what  is  to  be  meant  by  the  structure  of  a  microscopic  object.  If  we  take  a 
piece  of  the  free  end  of  the  finger  nail,  and  examine  a  thin  transverse  section  of  it  under 
the  microscope,  we  find  it  to  present  numerous  shorter  or  longer  dark  and  somewhat 
irregular  lines  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  surfaces.  These  appearances  do  not  vary 
essentially  whether  it  be  examined  in  the  dry  state,  or  immersed  in  water  or  oil  of 
turpentine. 

But  when  it  is  moistened  with  solution  of  potash,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  for  some  time, 
or  the  slide  is  gently  heated,  it  becomes  entirely  resolved  into  a  number  of  nucleated  cells ; 
and  by  watching  the  gradual  action  of  the  potash,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  cells  were 
originally  flattened  and  an-anged  in  layers,  which  layers  produced  the  lined  appearance 
mentioned  above  (see  the  article  Nails).  Now  which  is  to  be  considered  as  representing 
the  structure  of  the  nail  ?  the  first  or  the  second  of  the  above  results  F  Undoubtedly  the 
second.  The  expressions  microscopic  structure  and  histological  structure  are  used  very 
indefinitely,  and  often  synonymously ;  but  the  former  may  very  conveniently  be  restricted 
to  signify  the  apparent  structure  as  determined  with  the  aid  of  ordinary  mechanical  means; 
whilst  the  latter  may  designate  the  true  structure  in  relation  to  development.  It  may  at 
first  sight  appear  very  unnecessary  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  two ;  but  it  is 
really  very  important,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  of  the  structui'e  of  bodies,  given  in 
books,  refer  only  to  their  microscopic  structure. 
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The  determination  of  tlie  histological  or  true  structure  is  often  very  difficult.  Frequently 
a  week  or  a  month  must  be  devoted  to  the  determination  of  a  single  point.  Take  the 
instance  of  a  hard  structure — a  piece  of  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  Invertebrata.  A  few 
sections  may  exhibit  cells,  laminae  or  fibres,  according  to  the  preconceived  notions  of  the 
observer;  whilst  the  histologist  will  not  express  an  opinion  until  the  inorganic  matters 
have  been  removed  by  long  maceration  in  acid,  the  calcareous  salts  thoroughly  washed 
away,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  resolve  the  organic  basis  into  its  histological 
elements  by  appropriate  means.  This  may  require  very  many  experiments  to  be  made, 
and  no  mean  knowledge  of  particular  branches  of  science  for  guidance  in  the  selection  of 
appropriate  agents  requisite  for  their  performance.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
use  the  above  words  in  the  restricted  sense ;  hence  this  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
word  analysis  will  have  the  same  meaning  as  that  generally  attributed  to  it,  the  ultimate 
products  being  morphological. 

A  general  method  of  determining  the  structiu'e  of  objects  can  hardly  be  laid  down,  it 
must  vary  so  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  and  their  size.  The  fii'st  point 
is  to  render  them  transparent,  if  not  ab-eady  so.  This  may  frequently  be  done  by  immer- 
sion or  maceration,  if  dry,  in  water,  glycerine,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  But  the  solvent  power 
of  the  liquid  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  for  the  organic  principle  aleurone  was  overlooked  for 
years,  from  its  being  soluble  in  water,  in  which  the  sections  of  the  albumen  of  seeds  con- 
taining it  were  immersed  to  render  them  transparent.  Sometimes  the  aid  of  heat  is 
necessary,  and  objects  may  even  require  to  be  boiled  in  these  liquids,  either  upon  a  slide 
placed  upon  the  brass  table  over  the  ilame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  in  a  small  tube.  Sometimes 
sections  require  to  be  made,  and  these  treated  in  the  same  manner.  If  soft,  their  elements 
may  be  separated  by  the  aid  of  needles ;  sometimes  pressure  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

When  the  object  is  very  minute,  it  will  frequently  be  desirable  to  examine  both  sides 
of  it  with  high  powers.  Hence  it  must  not  be  placed  upon  an  ordinary  slide,  on  account 
of  the  thickness  of  the  latter,  but  must  be  supported  upon,  and  covered  by  thin  glass. 
The  best  plan  is  to  keep  a  number  of  slides  made  of  tolerably  stout  card,  wood,  or  tin, 
each  having  a  piece  cut  out  of  the  middle.  A  thin  glass  cover,  rather  larger  than  the 
aperture,  should  then  be  cemented  by  marine  glue  or  Canada  balsam  to  one  side  of  the 
slide ;  the  thin  glass  cover  is  then  applied  as  usual. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  temporarily  or  permanently  mounting  objects  is 
that,  the  card-board  being  flexible,  there  is  no  fear  of  injuring  the  object-glass,  even  if  it 
should  come  into  contact  with  the  glass  cover.  If  the  object  be  very  small  and  its  struc- 
ture very  delicate,  it  must  be  crushed,  so  that  some  of  the  fragments  may  lie  perfectly  flat 
upon  the  slide.    See  also  the  article  Pkeparation. 

The  points  to  be  determined  in  regard  to  the  difierent  parts  of  an  object,  however,  may 
be  hest  treated  separately. 

The  examination  of  a  microscopic  object  must  comprise: — a,  the  microscopic  analysis, 
including, — 1,  the  form ;  2,  the  colour ;  3,  the  structure  of  the  surface ;  and  4,  the  internal 
structiue :  6,  the  histological  analysis,  in  the  sense  already  explained :  c,  the  qualitative 
chemical  composition :  and  d,  the  measwement. 

A.  Microscopic  Analysis. 

1.  The  Fwm. — a.  This  is  usually  judged  of  from  the  outline,  as  seen  by  transmitted 
light,  and  often  erroneously.  Where  a  low  power  is  used,  the  upper  surface  of  an  object 
and  its  sides  are  mostly  simultaneously  visible ;  but  under  a  high  power,  only  those  parts 
lying  within  a  very  limited  vertical  range,  or  in  the  same  plane,  are  visible  at  one  focus ;  and 
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the  parts  lying  in  planes  above  or  below  this  can  only  be  brought  into  view  by  altering  the 
focus :  hence  the  views  of  objects  under  high  powers  correspond  to  views  of  transverse 
sections  of  the  same  objects  made  through  various  horizontal  planes ;  and  as  the  margins 
of  objects  are  usually  more  distinct  by  transmitted  light  than  the  upper  surface,  spherical 
or  rounded  bodies  frequently  appear  flattened.  When  several  bodies  of  the  same  kind  are 
visible  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  some  will  almost  always  be  found  lying  upon  their 
sides ;  and  even  when  the  objects  are  greatly  flattened,  some  will  mostly  be  found  lying 
on  edge,  presenting  the  side  view. 

b.  But  as  there  may  be  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  bodies  to  each  other, 
the  only  safe  method  in  forming  a  conclusion  is  to  cause  them  to  revolve  or  roll  over,  so 
that  all  their  aspects  may  be  distinguished.  This  is  in  general  easily  accomplished :  if  the 
object  be  already  immersed  in  liquid,  the  inclination  of  the  stage  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
or  a  little  benzole,  naphtha,  alcohol,  or  some  other  volatile  liquid  in  which  they  are 
insoluble,  must  be  added.  The  currents  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  these  vdll  cause 
the  objects,  especially  such  as  are  near  the  edges  of  the  liquid,  to  move  in  all  directions, 
and  their  true  form  may  be  discerned.  Sometimes  moving  the  thin  glass  cover  sidewise, 
the  object  being  kept  in  view,  will  answer  the  same  end. 

e.  In  figures  of  microscopic  objects,  the  side  view  should  always  be  exhibited  if  possible  ; 
and  if  not,  it  should  certainly  be  described. 

d.  In  the  case  of  crystalline  bodies,  or  such  as  present  angular  edges,  their  angles  should 
be  measured  with  the  goniometer,  if  their  chemical  composition  be  unknown. 

2.  The  Colour. — The  colour  of  objects  should  always  be  carefully  described,  and  its 
cause  accurately  determined.  It  most  commonly  arises  from, — 1,  partial  absorption ;  2, 
the  presence  of  pigment,  or  other  colouring-matter;  3,  from  iridescence;  4,  from  polari- 
zation, &c. 

(1.)  The  most  common  cause  is  a  peculiar  property  by  which  a  portion  of  the  coloured 
rays  composing  the  white  light  which  falls  upon  or  is  transmitted  through  an  object  is 
absorbed,  the  remainder  being  reflected  or  refracted  so  as  to  reach  the  eye.  On  examining 
bodies  thus  coloured,  with  whatever  powers,  their  substance  is  found  uniformly  colovu-ed, 
and  this  colour  is  unchanged  by  their  immersion  in  water  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  is  the 
same  in  transparent  bodies  by  both  transmitted  and  reflected  light.  This  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the^?'oper  colour  of  an  object.    Example :  a  crystal  of  blue  vitriol. 

(2.) — a.  In  many  cases,  however,  although  an  object  may  appear  to  the  naked  eye 
uniformly  coloured,  on  examining  it  with  a  high  power,  the  colour,  which  in  fact  arises 
from  the  above  cause,  is  seen  to  be  confined  to  certain  molecules  or  granules,  whilst  the 
general  substance  is  colourless.  These  granules  may  consist  of  vegetable  or  animal  colouring- 
matters,  metallic  oxides,  &c.  The  nature  of  these  matters  should  always  be  determined, 
if  possible,  either  by  microscopic  chemistry — micro-chemical  analysis,  as  it  has  been  called, 
— or  by  ordinary  chemical  analysis.  When  the  colouring-matter  is  of  organic  nature,  and 
when  its  composition  cannot  be  determined,  or  it  has  no  definite  name,  it  is  cdHed  jnffment. 
Objects  colom'ed  by  pigment,  metallic  oxides,  or  other  colouring-matters,  are  best  examined 
by  direct  (not  oblique)  transmitted  light,  and  when  immersed  in  either  water  or  oil  of 
turpentine.  These  liquids  do  not  change  the  colour,  nor  destroy  it  vmless  the  pigment  be 
soluble  in  them;  but  by  rendering  the  general  substance  of  the  object  more  transparent, 
they  cause  the  gTanules  to  become  more  distinct.  The  colour  is  the  same  both  by  trans- 
mitted and  refiected  light.    Example  :  a  brown  or  black  hair  of  an  animal,  as  the  mouse. 

b.  Sometimes  bodies  coloured  by  pigment  or  other  coloiu'ing-matters  appear  under  the 
microscope  uniformly  dyed,  although  the  colouring-matter  consists  of  an  insoluble  molecular 
or  granular  powder — as  a  white  auimal  hair  first  macerated  in  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
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potassium  and  then  in  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Chemical  means  will  alone  distin- 
guish this  cause  of  colour  from  the  first,  by  removing  the  colouring-matter  from  the 
colourless  basis. 

(3.)  The  colours  of  many  objects  vary  according  to  the  direction  of  the  light  transmitted 
through  them,  or  are  only  visible  by  oblique  light,  and  the  colours  are  different  by  direct 
and  oblique  light.  These  arise  from  decomposition  of  white  light  by  either  interference 
or  refraction.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  these  may  be  designated  colours  from  iridescence, 
because  they  mostly  exhibit  the  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  the  coloiu's  of  the  rainbow. 
The  interference  or  refraction  upon  which  tbey  depend  is  ordinarily  produced  by  irregu- 
larities of  structure,  frequently  depressions  or  grooves,  and  sometimes  cavities  containing 
air,  &c.  Objects  exhibiting  these  colours,  which  are  most  brilliant  by  very  oblique  light 
and  under  low  powers,  when  examined  with  a  moderately  high  power  by  transmitted 
direct  or  but  slightly  oblique  light,  frequently  appear  more  dull  and  less  brilliant,  often 
dark  or  black  in  parts ;  and  when  immersed  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  some  liquid  approaching 
in  refractive  power  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed,  so  that  their  irregularities 
become  filled  with  it,  the  colours  vanish.  Hence  colour,  when  arising  from  iridescence, 
can  readily  be  distinguished  from  that  arising  from  general  absorption  or  from  the  presence 
of  pigment;  and  when  the  colour  of  an  object  obeys  the  above  law,  it  may  be  predicted 
that  structural  irregularities  suflicient  to  account  for  its  production  will  be  found  if 
properly  sought  for.  Moreover  these  colours  are  not  the  same  by  reflected  and  refracted 
light,  and  they  vanish  under  very  high  powers.  They  may  be  studied  in  the  species  of 
Giirosigma ;  and  those  observers  whose  microscopes  do  not  magnify  sufficiently,  or  whose 
object-glasses  have  not  sufficient  angular  aperture  to  admit  of  the  detection  of  the  markings 
upon  some  of  the  Diatomacese  or  other  bodies  of  similar  structure,  may  be  sure  that  they 
are  present  when  these  phenomena  have  been  observed.  We  were  thus  led  to  search  for 
them  upon  the  valves  of  Mclosira  varians,  and  Uorreri,  species  of  Nitzschia,  &c.,  where 
they  had  not  been  previously  detected ;  and  there  they  are  present.  A  gain,  the  colours 
of  the  dried  valves  of  the  Diatomacete,  many  of  which  have  a  brown  tinge,  have  been 
supposed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  but  as  this  colour  vanishes 
when  the  valves  are  immersed  in  oil  of  turpentine,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the 
valves  do  not  present  the  same  brown  colour  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light,  and  by 
direct  and  oblique  light,  which  we  have  stated  to  be  characteristic  of  the  presence  of 
colouring-matter,  the  colour  cannot  arise  from  this  cause. 

An  example  of  iridescent  colour  arising  from  the  presence  of  fibres,  is  found  in  the  tape- 
turn.  Certain  cases,  referable  to  this  head,  reqiure  special  notice.  Thus  it  sometimes 
becomes  a  question  whether  a  very  minute  red  spot,  visible  in  an  Infusorium,  Alga,  &e., 
is  the  optical  expression  of  a  minute  vacuole,  or  a  little  depression  filled  with  water,  air, 
or  other  fluid  of  less  highly  refractive  power  than  the  substance  of  which  the  organism 
consists,  or  whether  it  arises  from  the  presence  of  pigment.  The  point  is  easily  decided : 
a  practised  eye  will  recognize  the  transparency  of  the  colour  where  not  arising  from  pig- 
ment, and  its  granular  appearance  where  the  pigment  is  present.  If  the  substance  of  the 
object  be  soft,  compression  will  frequently  destroy  the  appearance  when  pigment  is  absent. 
Drying  the  object  and  then  immersing  it  in  oil  of  tm-pentins  or  other  highly  refractive 
liquid  will  do  the  same,  whilst  pigment  will  become  even  more  distinct  if  present.  More- 
over, on  altering  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  the  colour  will  be  foimd  to  change,  when 
not  arising  from  pigment. 

The  colours  of  thin  plates  are  so  rare  in  microscopic  objects,  that  we  must  refer  to  works 
upon  optics  for  an  account  of  them.  They  occur  in  the  crj-stals  found  upon  the  sm-face  of 
the  scales  of  various  fishes,  the  eggs  and  wings  of  insects,  &c. 
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(4.)  The  colour  arising  from  polarized  light  is  noticed  under  Analytic  crystals, 
DiCHROiSM,  and  Polaeization. 

The  colours  of  objects  examined  by  transmitted  light  are  frequently  rendered  much 
darker,  and  colourless  or  coloured  objects  may  appear  dark  or  even  quite  black,  from 
refraction  or  reflection  of  the  light  out  of  the  field  of  the  microscope.  Thus  powdered 
vermilion  appears  almost  black ;  air-bubbles  appear  black  at  the  margins  or  entirely 
black,  &c. :  hence  the  importance  of  comparing  observations  made  by  both  reflected  and 
transmitted  light ;  for  neglect  of  this  precaution  caused  the  air  in  the  hairs  of  animals  to 
be  mistaken  for  pigment.  Milk-white  opacity  mostly  arises  from  the  presence  of  numerous 
molecules,  granules,  thin  layers  of  liquid  or  other  surfaces  which  reflect  a  large  quantity 
of  the  light  incident  upon  them,  as  in  milk — where  the  reflecting  bodies  consist  of  the 
globules  of  fatty  matter  (butter), — white  paper,  tubercle,  &c. 

3.  Structure  of  the  Surface. — a.  When  an  object  is  of  comparatively  large  size,  the 
structure  of  the  outer  surface  is  in  general  easily  determined  by  examining  it  with  reflected 
light,  i.  e.  as  an  opaque  object,  illuminated  by  the  Lieberkiihn  or  side-condenser ;  but  when 
the  objects  are  small,  sufficient  light  cannot  be  thrown  upon  them  with  ordinary  condensers ; 
recourse  must  then  be  had  to  Brooke's  reflector,  or  the  opaque  reflectors  mentioned  at  p.  xix. 

h.  The  appearances  presented  must  also  be  controlled  by  those  resulting  from  the  action 
of  transmitted  light.  And  here  we  meet  with  a  difficult  task,  in  accomplishing  which, 
the  following  questions  are  constantly  presenting  themselves : — Do  certain  spots,  lines,  or 
other  markings  visible  upon  the  surface  represent  elevations  or  depressions  ?  Are  they 
cavities  in  the  outer  portion  or  layer  of  the  object?  Are  they  foramina  or  holes?  Are 
they  granules  of  pigment,  or  rows  of  them  ?  Do  the  lines  represent  a  true  lined  structure, 
or  are  they  optical  illusions?  Is  the  surface  smooth  and  free  from  markings?  The 
methods  of  answering  these  questions  must  vary  so  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
object,  its  size,  &c.,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  lay  them  down  by  rule.  The 
following  considerations,  however,  are  of  most  importance. 

c.  In  many  cases  where  structural  appearances  are  visible  at  the  surface  of  an  object,  their 
true  situation  above  or  beneath  the  surface  may  be  determined  by  raising  the  object-glass 
above  the  focus  of  the  surface.  On  then  carefully  and  gradually  depressing  the  object-glass 
with  the  fine  movement,  the  structure  first  brought  into  focus  is  the  uppermost.  Thus, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  under  membrane  of  the  elytrum  of  the  stag-beetle  (Lucanus  cervus) 
is  covered  with  very  minute  hairs  projecting  from  the  surface  (PI.  27.  fig.  2).  On  placing 
this  with  the  inner  side  uppermost  and  adjusting  the  object-glass  as  just  described,  the 
hairs  are  distinctly  brought  into  focus  before  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  Hence  they 
are  situated  upon  the  surface ;  whereas,  had  the  surface  of  the  membrane  been  brought 
into  view  before  the  hairs,  it  must  have  been  concluded  that  the  latter  were  situated  on  a 
plane  below  this.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  surface  of  a  membrane  is  recognized  to  be  in 
focus  by  certain  irregular  gi-anules,  molecules,  or  wrinkles  mostly  visible  upon  it. 

d.  Frequently,  when  hairs,  filaments,  or  spines  project  from  a  surface,  their  relative 
position  may  be  determined  by  examining  the  margin  of  the  object  if  it  be  rounded,  or 
the  margin  of  a  fold  if  it  be  flat  and  membranous, — as  in  the  case  of  ciliated  bodies,  In- 
fusoria, &c. 

e.  Cilia  upon  the  surface  of  an  object  are  sometimes  so  minute  and  transparent  as  to  be 
with  difficulty  detected ;  they  can  however  always  be  made  evident,  when  present,  by  the 
following  means: — 1.  Drying  the  object;  they  then  become  much  darker  from  refraction. 
2.  Dyeing  the  object  with  solution  of  iodine;  drying  the  object  after  the  addition  of  the 
latter  solution  is  sometimes  advantageous.  3.  Mixing  insoluble  colom'ed  particles,  as 
those  of  lampblack,  with  the  water  in  which  the  objects  are  contained;  of  course  this  is 
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only  of  use  if  tlie  objects  be  living;  the  particles  -will  then  he  set  in  motion,  and  their 
motion  may  he  distinguished  from  molecular  motion  by  the  definite  direction  in  which 
the  particles  move. 

/.  The  nature  of  many  markings,  spots,  &c.  is  best  determined  by  comparing  at  different 
foci  the  effects  of  the  refraction  of  the  transmitted  light  produced  by  the  markings 
themselves,  and  the  substances  in  which  they  are  situated ;  and  these  phenomena  may  be 
conveniently  illustrated  by  their  occurrence  in  known  objects.  If  a  drop  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  has  been  digested  Avith  alkanet  root  so  as  to  become  coloured,  be  placed 
upon  a  slide,  a  drop  of  water  added  to  it,  a  thin  glass  cover  applied,  and  the  cover  be 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  slide  with  the  finger  covered  with  a  cloth,  the 
drop  of  oil  will  be  subdivided  into  globules  of  various  sizes,  some  of  which  will  enclose 
globules  of  water ;  thus  we  shall  have  globules  of  the  oil  surrounded  simply  by  water, 
globules  of  water  enclosed  in  globules  of  oil,  and  some  of  these  globules  will  contain 
within  them  globules  of  the  other  kind  again,  the  globules  of  oil  being  readily  distinguished 
by  their  red  colour.  On  examining  the  slide  with  a  tolerably  high  power,  all  the  globules 
will  appear  bounded  by  a  black  circle,  and  present  a  luminous  point  in  the  centre,  when 
viewed  separately,  and  the  focus  suitably  adjusted  for  each.  But  when  they  are  examined 
in  comparison  and  together,  they  will  be  found  to  exhibit  characteristic  appearances 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  focus.  Thus,  of  the  simple  globules,  when  their  margin 
is  most  distinctly  brought  into  focus,  some  will  become  more  luminous  as  the  object-glass 
is  depressed  (PI.  40.  fig.  la) — these  are  globules  of  water  surrounded  by  oil;  others  will 
become  darker  under  the  same  circumstances  (PI.  40.  fig.  1  b),  and  very  luminous  as  the 
object-glass  is  raised  (PI.  40.  fig.  Ic) — these  are  globules  of  oil;  and  the  nature  of  the 
components  of  the  compound  globules  may  easily  be  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  phenomena.  The  globules  of  oil,  being  more  highly  refractive  than  the  water,  act 
like  little  convex  lenses ;  whilst  the  globules  of  water  sm-rounded  by  the  oil,  exerting  a 
lower  refractive  power  than  the  latter,  act  like  concave  lenses,  and  their  centre  appears 
luminous  because  the  rays  which  traversed  them  diverge  as'  they  ascend,  as  if  they  ema- 
nated from  a  (-vdrtual)  focus  situated  beneath  the  globules,  or  on  the  same  side  of  them  as 
the  mirror.  Hence  these  foci  may  be  distinguished  as  the  "  lenticular  foci  "  of  the  objects. 
And  when  dots  or  markings  are  very  minute,  frequently  all  that  can  be  distinguished 
under  the  microscope  are  these  lenticular  foci  of  the  various  parts. 

The  same  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  air-bubbles  immersed  in  water ;  these  corre- 
spond with  the  globules  of  water  surrounded  by  the  oil.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  the  object  in  colouring  the  oil  is  to  allow  of  the  control  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at, 

g.  In  the  globules  of  sarcode  and  many  cells,  the  vacuoles  are  easily  shown  by  the  same 
method,  to  be  filled  with  a  material  of  less  refractive  power  than  the  general  substance  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  these  vacuoles  are  frequently  mistaken  for  nuclei  and  nucleoli, 
but  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  them  by  the  dark  appearance  they  present  when 
the  object-glass  is  raised  above  the  focus  of  their  margins. 

h.  The  above  principles  are  applicable  to  the  determination  of  numerous  cases  where 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  spot  or  marking  upon  a  sm'face  is  called  in  question ; 
for  elevations  on  a  surface  will  produce  the  general  effect  of  convex  lenses,  whilst 
depressions  will  produce  that  of  concave  lenses.  In  the  above  experiment,  plano- 
convex lenses  of  both  oil  and  water  are  frequently  seen,  and  readily  distinguished  by  the 
above  means. 

Take  also  the  instance  of  a  Paramecium  aurelia,  either  dried  or  immersed  in  water. 
The  surface  is  beautifully  marked  with  pretty  regular  dots,  which  appear  luminous  as  the 
object-glass  is  depressed  (PI.  25.  fig.  1  a),  and  dark  as  it  is  elevated  (PI.  25.  fig.  1  h);  hence 
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they  consist  of  depressions  upon  the  surface.  Had  they  been  elevations  or  little  tubercles, 
they  ■would  have  become  more  luminous  as  the  object-glass  was  raised,  and  vice  versa. 

When  an  isolated  granule  of  pigment  or  of  any  opaque  substance  is  brought  into  focus, 
on  raising  the  object-glass  a  luminous  spot  appears  to  occupy  its  place;  hence  it  agrees 
so  far  with  a  highly  refractive  granule.  The  appearance,  however,  arises  from  diffi-action, 
and  may  iisually  be  distinguished  from  that  produced  by  refraction,  by  the  luminous  spot 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  granule  in  size,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  smaller  and  more  brilliant. 

i.  In  all  these  experiments  the  less  oblique  the  light  the  more  certain  will  be  the  results. 
But  this  method  is  inapplicable  to  decide  whether  the  less-refractive  portions  are  simply 
depressions  or  cells.  This  may  often  be  determined  by  examining  the  margin  of  the  object 
where  possible  (as  in  Paramecmm),  and  observing  whether  there  are  depressions  upon  it 
corresponding  to  the  parts  at  which  the  dots  are  situated,  and  whether  these  depressions 
are  continuous  with  the  dots  (PI.  25.  fig.  lb).  When  the  substance  of  the  object  is  some- 
what firm,  drying  it,  if  moist,  will  cause  the  dots  to  become  filled  with  air ;  they  will  then, 
it  cells,  appear  infinitely  blacker  than  if  simply  depressions,  and  visible  as  readily  by  direct 
as  by  oblique  light ;  and  after  the  object  has  been  moistened  with  water  or  oil  of  tm'pentine, 
if  it  be  immediately  examined,  the  blackness  of  the  dots  will  appear  still  greater,  and  they 
will  be  distinctly  visible  by  direct  light ;  whilst  depressions  are  much  more  easily  filled 
with  liquid,  and  then,  if  minute,  will  only  be  visible  by  oblique  light. 

k.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  parts  corresponding-  to  the  dots  are  depressed  below  the 
general  surface,  and  the  dots  or  depressions  present  an  angular  outline,  these  dots  cannot 
possibly  represent  cells ;  because,  if  the  angularity  of  the  outlines  of  cell  structures  arose 
from  the  pressure  of  surrounding  or  adjaceiit  cells,  this  pressure  would  necessarily  be  ex- 
erted also  vipon  the  free  or  external  portion  of  each  cell,  so  as  to  render  it  convex,  or  at 
any  rate  not  concave.  The  firmness  of  the  substance  of  the  object  must  be  attended  to  ; 
because  where  it  is  absent,  as  the  cells  part  with  the  liquid  portion  of  their  contents,  the 
outer  portion  of  the  cell-wall  may  become  approximated  to  the  inner,  and  thus  no  space 
be  left  for  the  air  to  enter,  as  in  the  exuviae  of  a  Triton  for  instance. 

I.  In  brittle  objects,  as  the  siliceous  valves  of  the  larger  Diatomacese,  the  examination 
of  the  margins  of  crushed  and  perfectly  fiat  portions  is  important  and  sometimes  conclusive ; 
for  it  may  be  found,  as  in  Isthmia,  &c.,  that  the  depression  of  the  object-glass  requisite  to 
bring  into  focus  the  margins  of  the  thin  depressed  portion,  is  much  greater  than  that  re- 
quired for  the  intermediate  thicker  parts.  In  the  valves  of  the  more  delicate  Diatomacese 
{Gyrosigma,  &c.),  in  which  this  observation  is  difficult  to  be  made,  the  point  is  important 
that  the  line  of  fracture  of  the  broken  valves  passes  through  the  rows  of  dark  dots  or  the 
lines  corresponding  to  them,  showing  that  they  are  thinner  and  weaker  than  the  rest  of 
the  substance ;  had  these  dots  represented  elevations,  the  valves  would  have  been  stronger 
at  these  parts.  The  nature  of  the  markings  upon  the  siliceous  valves  of  the  Diatomacefe, 
especially  the  species  of  Gyrosicjma,  has  long  formed  a  much-disputed  point.  In  distin- 
guishing in  general  minute  points,  as  the  little  siliceous  spines  of  the  cuticle  of  Equi- 
setum,  the  very  short  spines  on  the  wings  of  many  insects  {Tipididce  &c.),  or  the  minute 
spheroids  in  Schultze's  siliceous  films,  it  may  aid  somewhat  to  remember  that  prominences 
are  usually  most  distinct  under  open  central  illumination,  while  depressions  are  most  evi- 
dent under  the  central-stop  illumination.  If  we  take  a  fiat  fragment  of  an  Isthmia,  and 
examine  it  by  the  aid  of  tlie  condenser  with  a  central  stop  and  an  object-glass  of  low  power, 
care  being  taken  that  the  condenser  and  stop  are  perfectly  central,  it  will  exhibit  a  series 
of  angular  dark  or  black  dots  bounded  by  luminous  lines  separating  them  (PI.  11.  fig.  47), 
and  this  when  all  parts  of  the  object  are  best  in  focus ;  for  when  the  object-glass  is  elevated 
or  depressed,  the  whole  becomes  indistinct.    The  black  dots  in  this  instance  clearly  coin- 
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cide  with  the  depressed  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  valve.  On  examining  a  fragment 
of  the  valves  of  a  Gyrosigma  strigosimi  or  angulatum  mider  a  high  power,  for  they  are  not 
visible  under  a  low  one,  exactly  the  same  phenomena  are  witnessed  when  the  parts  of  the 
object  in  view  are  perfectly  fiat  and  appear  at  their  most  distinct  focus,  the  blaclj  dots 
being  bounded  by  angular  short  continuous  lines,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being 
distinctly  hexagonal.  On  inclining  the  mirror  somewhat,  so  as  to  render  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  the  object  irregular  or  unequally  oblique,  the  appearances  will  be  reversed, 
a  number  of  luminous  dots  resembling  pearls  (PI.  11.  fig.  46)  being  visible,  bounded  by 
dark  spaces.  These  are  the  lenticular  foci  of  the  little  knots  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
raised  bars  existing  between  the]^ depressed  portions  of  the  valve.  In  PI.  11.  fig.  41  is  a 
diagram  of  a  portion  of  a  valve  of  Gyrosigma  angulatum,  magnified  to  the  enormous  extent 
of  15,000  diameters,  taken  from  a  photogTaph  lent  us  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wenham ;  and  the 
same  appearances  may  be  seen  imder  a  lower  power  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  Diato- 
macese.  The  black  hexagonal  dots  in  the  latter  figure  correspond  to  the  black  dots  seen  in 
Isthmia,  and  represent  the  depressed  portions  of  the  valves.  The  article  Diatomacb^ 
must  be  consulted  for  fm-ther  details  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  these  valves,  and  the 
article  Angulab  Aperture  in  regard  to  the  changes  produced  in  the  appearances  of  ob- 
jects by  variation  of  the  angular  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  and  of  the  degree  of  obliquity 
of  the  transmitted  light.  But  we  may  remark  here,  that  these  dots  must  not  be  compared 
to  cells,  but  to  the  depressions  found  upon  the  seeds  of  the  white  poppy,  Paramecium,  &c., 
in  which  forms  resembling  those  resulting  from  the  mutual  pressure  of  adjacent  cells  are 
present,  but  do  not  arise,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  this  cause. 

m.  No  special  remarks  are  required  in  regard  to  furrows,  as  these  are  only  elongated 
depressions. 

n.  When  ridges  are  present,  these  are  frequently  left  projecting  at  the  margin  of  a  frag- 
ment; sometimes  they  project  naturally;  and  it  may  readily  be  known  that  they  are  thicker 
portions  of  structure,  by  their  blacker  margins  and  their  exhibiting  the  characters  of  elon- 
gated convex  or  plano-convex  lenses. 

In  some  cases,  the  position  assumed  by  confined  portions  of  air,  when  the  object  is  im- 
mersed in  liquid,  will  denote  the  existence  of  ridges.  Thus  we  have  seen  portions  of  air, 
accidentally  confined  between  the  surface  of  a  scale  of  Lepisma  saccliarina  and  the  thin 
glass  covering  it,  assume  an  elongated  form,  being  limited  laterally  by  the  ridges  upon 
the  scale  (PL  27.  fig.  3). 

0.  Foramina  or  holes  are  in  general  readily  distinguished  by  their  dark  and  defined 
margins,  and  the  absence  of  colour  when  they  exist  in  coloured  structures;  when  existing 
in  transparent  colom'less  objects,  the  latter  mostly  exhibit  minute  irregularities,  by  which 
the  presence  of  some  kind  of  matter  is  indicated,  whilst  these  are  absent  in  the  foramina. 
Where  there  is  difiiculty  in  deciding,  the  structure  should  be  broken,  if  possible,  and  the 
margins  examined.  Sometimes  the  polariscope  is  of  use ;  the  general  substance  may 
polarize  light,  but  of  course  the  foramina  will  not  do  so.  Charring  the  structure,  or 
colouring  it  with  reagents,  if  organic,  will  sometimes  afibrd  decisive  proof. 

Foramina  cannot  be  mistaken  for  elevations  on  the  surface,  because  they  do  not  become 
more  luminous  as  the  object-glass  is  raised,  after  their  margin  has  been  brought  most 
distinctly  into  focus ;  in  fact  the  reverse  occurs  :  hence  they  so  far  agi'ee  with  depressions; 
but  they  difier  from  these  in  their  luminous  appearance  with  high  powers,  and  their  not 
being  rendered  more  distinct  by  oblique  light,  but  the  reverse. 

2).  When  the  structm-e  in  which  they  are  situated  is  somewhat  thick,  and  they  form 
rather  tubes  than  foramina,  as  the  axes  of  these  can  hardly  coincide  with  the  direction  of 
the  transmitted  light,  their  orifices  will  appear  dark  or  black ;  hence  they  might  be  mis- 
taken for  granules  of  pigment :  immersion  or  maceration  of  the  structure  in  oil  of  turpeu- 
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tine,  however,  will  fill  tlieiii,  and  cause  the  dark  appearance  to  vanish,  whilst  pigment 
would  still  be  visible.  Examination  by  reflected  light  will  also  readily  distinguish  the 
one  case  from  the  other.  Also  where  this  tubular  structure  is  present,  perpendicular  sec- 
tions will  exhibit  furrows,  which  may  be  recognized  as  directed  above.  In  distinguishing- 
foramina,  the  higher  the  power  employed  the  less  is  the  difficulty. 

q.  It  has  sometimes  to  be  decided,  whether  certain  dark  lines  visible  at  the  surface  of 
objects,  represent  ridges  or  grooves,  or  whether  they  are  illusory  shadows  arising  from  the 
passage  of  light  through  a  structure  furnished  vdth  depressions,  granules  of  pigment,  &c. 
This  must  be  done  by  examining  the  object  when  illuminated  by  reflected  light,  or  a  hollow 
cone  of  oblique  rays,  such  as  is  obtained  on  using  the  achromatic  condenser  with  the  cen- 
tral stop ;  when  thus  illuminated,  the  lined  appearance  will  vanish,  and  the  true  structure 
will  become  visible. 

r.  It  often  happens  that  objects,  especially  highly  refractive  bodies,  appear  surrounded 
or  covered  by  a  number  of  black  lines,  rings  or  annular  lines,  arising  from  diffraction,  and 
it  becomes  an  important  question  whether  these  lines  represent  ceU-walls,  rows  of  dots, 
&c.  When  they  arise  from  diffraction,  they  vary  in  number  according  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  incident  light  and  the  angular  aperture  of  the  object-glass;  and  when  the  condenser 
is  used,  they  vary  according  to  its  adjustment,  and  at  a  particular  adjustment  they  wiU 
sometimes  disappear  entirely.  Hence  in  these  cases  the  condenser  should  always  be  used, 
and  the  results  obtained  controlled  by  the  effects  of  immersion  in  highly  refractive  liquids, 
and  the  means  mentioned  below. 

s.  A  very  ingenious  method  has  been  proposed  and  adopted  successfully  by  Mr.  Wenham, 
for  exhibiting  the  form  of  certain  very  minute  markings  upon  objects.  A  negative  photo- 
gi'aphic  impression  of  the  object  is  first  taken  on  collodion  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the 
highest  power  of  the  microscope  that  can  be  used.  After  this  has  been  properly  fixed,  it  is 
placed  in  the  sliding  frame  of  an  ordinary  camera,  and  the  frame-end  of  the  latter  adjusted 
into  an  opening  cut  in  the  shutter  of  a  perfectly  dark  room.  Parallel  rays  of  sunlight  are 
then  thrown  through  the  picture  by  means  of  a  fiat  piece  of  looking-glass  fixed  outside  the 
shutter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  catch  and  reflect  the  rays  through  the  camera.  A  screen 
standing  in  the  room,  opposite  the  lens  of  the  camera,  will  now  receive  an  image,  exactly 
as  from  a  magic  lantern,  and  the  size  of  the  image  will  be  proportionate  to  the  distance. 
On  this  screen  is  placed  a  sheet  of  photogenic  paper  intended  to  receive  the  magnified 
picture. 

A  portion  of  a  valve  magnified  in  this  manner  is  represented  at  PI.  11.  fig.  41. 

4.  Intenml  structure. — We  must  be  understood  here  as  referring  to  the  general  structure 
of  an  object,  i.  e.  whether  it  is  solid  or  cellular,  &c. ;  and  where  an  object  is  composed  of 
an  aggregation  of  similar  parts,  our  remarks  must  be  applied  to  these  individually. 

The  first  question  arising  is  whether  a  transparent  object  is  solid  or  semisolid  and  homo- 
geneous, or  whether  it  represents  a  cell,  i.  e.  has  an  outer  membrane  or  cell-wall  and  con- 
tents of  a  different  natm-e.  When  objects  possess  an  outer  coat,  its  two  margins  are 
sometimes  easily  distinguishable  on  examination  by  transmitted  light,  especially  when  its 
thickness  is  considerable.  But  when  the  outer  coat  is  thin,  these  are  difficult  to  distinguish ; 
recourse  must  then  be  had  to  other  means  than  simple  inspection ;  and  these  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  especially  the  softness  of  its  cell- wall.  Some- 
times crushing  it  may  show  clearly  that  the  contents  consist  of  a  liquid  with  numerous 
molecules  and  gi'anules,  and  that  the  cell- wall  is  thin  and  membranous;  for  the  subsequent 
addition  of  water  may  separate  and  render  both  distinct.  The  most  valuable  test-method, 
however,  is  the  production  of  endosmosis  or  exosmosis.  If  we  take  a  cell  with  a  soft  and 
thin  wall,  and  add  distilled  water  to  it,  it  will  imbibe  a  certain  quantity  of  it  and  become 
distended,  and  often  the  contents  will  become  distinctly  separated  and  visible  within ; 
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whilst  if  a  saturated  solution  of  some  salt,  as  chloride  of  calcium,  be  added,  it  will  hecome 
wrinkled  and  collapsed.  On  treating  a  solid  or  homogeneous  body  with  water,  it  remains 
unaltered,  or  perhaps  swells  slightly ;  but  on  treating  it  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  no  wi'inkling  or  contraction  occurs,  and  its  appearance  is  unchanged.  If  the 
outer  coat  be  firm  and  resisting,  the  chloride  will  not  cause  it  to  contract  and  wrinkle. 

If  there  be  two  coats,  the  outer  being  firmer  than  the  inner,  the  latter  will  be  wrinkled 
and  collapsed,  whilst  the  former  retains  its  shape ;  this  is  the  ordinary  occurrence  in  young 
vegetable  cells.  The  exosmotic  effects  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  should  be  looked  for  soon 
after  its  addition  to  the  object,  particular  care  being  taken  that  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  object ;  for  when  solid  or  semisolid  bodies  are  macerated  for  a  long  time  in  the  saline 
solution,  they  will  become  contracted,  and  globides  of  sarcode  will  escape  from  them ;  but 
we  believe  that  in  all  these  cases  there  really  exists  a  ceU-wall,  or  a  structure  corresponding 
to  it;  hence  by  solid  or  semisolid  bodies,  we  must  be  imderstood  to  mean  those  which 
differ  from  cells  according  to  the  characteristic  action  of  exosmose. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  a  highly  refractive  liquid ; 
hence  it  frequently  renders  globules  so  transparent  that  they  are  almost  or  completely 
invisible,  and  thus  apparently  dissolves  them ;  sometimes  also  it  really  dissolves  them. 
Moreover,  many  so-caUed  unicellular  vegetable  organisms  exhibit  the  contraction  of  the 
internal  cell-wall  or  primordial  utricle,  from  long  maceration  in  water  only,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  Desmidiace£e  "  mounted  "  in  water.  An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine 
is  also  frequently  useful  in  bringing  to  light  the  existence  of  an  inner  cell-wall,  especially 
in  vegetable  structures,  causing  it  to  become  wrinkled  and  coUapsed. 

Cells  have  not  the  tendency  to  fuse  together  or  adhere  to  each  other,  which  globules  of 
sarcode  or  other  glutinous  solid  or  semisolid  substances  have. 

If  the  object  be  brittle,  crushing  it  will  sometimes  show  it3  internal  structure,  by  allow- 
ing the  examination  of  the  margins  of  the  fragments. 

Spherical  or  rounded  solid  bodies,  when  immersed  in  water  or  other  liquids  of  low  re- 
fractive power,  generally  present  a  much  less  distinct  black  margin  than  cellular  bodies, 
or  those  with  membranous  walls. 

The  determination  of  the  contents  of  an  object  furnished  with  an  outer  coat,  must  be 
made  according  to  the  foregoing  indications.  The  contents  often  consist  of  liquid  in  which 
are  suspended  molecules  and  granules.  If  these  exhibit  molecular  motion,  the  material  in 
which  they  are  suspended  must  be  liquid.  It  sometimes  becomes  a  question  whether  a 
body  enclosed  within  another  is  central  or  lateral.  This  is  readily  determined  by  causing 
the  body  to  revolve  by  inclining  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  when,  if  central  and  fixed, 
the  enclosed  body  will  retain  this  position ;  and  if  it  be  less  than  the  cavity  of  the  enclosing 
structure,  positive  indication  will  be  afforded  that  the  latter  is  solid,  or  at  least  that  it  does 
not  consist  simply  of  an  outer  coat  with  liquid  contents  and  the  enclosed  body.  But  if  it 
be  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  enclosing  structure,  the  eccentricity  of  its  motion 
whilst  revolving  will  be  evident. 

The  contents  of  microscopic  bodies  are  frequently  rendered  distinct  by  the  addition  of 
reagents,  and  in  some  cases  can  alone  be  distinguished  by  their  use ;  thus  the  nuclei  of 
animal  cells  are  at  once  made  evident  by  the  addition  of  acetic  af  id,  &c. 

The  micro-spectroscope  is  often  useful  in  detecting  small  quantities  of  different  substances 
(Spectroscope). 

We  frequently  have  to  decide  whether  the  interior  of  an  object  is  solid  or  tubular.  If 
it  consist  of  a  fiim  substance,  drying  it,  if  in  liquid,  will  cause  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
or  other  contents,  and  the  entrance  of  air.  A  section  of  it  will  also  show  whether  it  is 
solid  or  hollow.    The  effects  of  crushing  it  should  also  be  observed. 
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B.  Histological  Analysis. 

This  consists  iu  tlie  resolution  of  tlie  object  into  its  component  morphological  elements, 
and  is  usually  effected  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  various  chemical  reagents,  continued 
maceration,  &c.  It  must  never  be  attempted  if  inorganic  matters  be  present  in  quantity, 
until  these  have  been  previously  removed.  The  reagent  used  should  be  one  which  exerts 
a  solvent  action  upon  the  substance  of  which-  the  object  is  composed,  the  action  being 
interrupted  at  a  certain  stage  by  the  addition  of  water,  &c.  In  regard  to  those  objects 
whose  morphological  elements  have  become  altered  by  individual  growth,  &c.,  histological 
analysis  is  of  course  useless  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  have  acquired  their  existing 
structure,  can  only  be  determined  by  tracing  the  gradual  changes  which  their  morpholo- 
gical constituents  undergo,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  to  that  at  which 
they  form  the  object  in  question.  This  constitutes  the  study  of  development,  or  it  might 
be  termed  Histological  sjoi thesis.  It  can  rarely  be  followed  directly;  but  can  often  be 
carried  out  indirectly  by  examining  a  number  of  the  objects  in  all  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  comparing  the  changes  undergone  by  their  constituents.  It  requires  special 
care  in  controlling  the  identity  of  the  objects, 

C.  Chemical  Reactions. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  investigating  these  in  the  case  of 
all  objects  submitted  to  examination,  the  nature  of  which  is  at  all  doubtful, — and  this 
because  in  many  instances  the  form  or  general  appearance  will  afford  no  criterion  by  which 
the  nature  may  be  determined.  Judgment  founded  simply  upon  the  form,  or  upon  the 
mere  inspection  of  an  object,  therefore,  will  illustrate  the  abuse  and  not  the  proper  use  of 
the  microscope.  The  quantitative  and  ultimate  analysis  of  substances  cannot  be  made  in 
any  manner  by  the  aid  of  microscopic  manipulation ;  but  the  qualitative  analysis,  or  the 
study  of  the  action  of  chemical  reagents  upon  the  object  or  substance  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  or  the  micro -chemical  analysis,  as  the  Germans  style  it  (and  the  term  is  very 
convenient),  may  be  undertaken  with  the  prospect  of  almost  certain  success,  in  most  cases 
at  least,  in  ascertaining  the  proximate  chemical  composition. 

The  characteristic  reactions  or  tests  for  the  various  proximate  principles  are  given  in 
this  work  under  the  respective  heads  of  those  substances ;  and  we  can  here  give  only  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  micro-chemical  analysis  of  a  substance  may  be 
conducted,  and  without  which  its  microscopic  investigation  must  be  imperfect  and  of  little 
or  no  value. 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  freedom  of  the 
object  from  foreign  admixtures.  Thus  if  it  should  have  been  found  in  an  animal  or  vege- 
table liquid,  it  must.be  carefully  washed,  either  in  a  watch-glass  or  upon  a  slide  whilst 
covered  with  thin  glass.  The  former  is  readily  accomplished :  the  substance  being  placed 
in  a  watch-glass,  water  or  other  solvent  of  foreign  matters  is  added ;  the  whole  is  then 
set  aside,  to  aUow  of  the  subsidence  of  the  substance,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  removed 
by  a  pipette.  If  the  body  or  the  particles  be  very  minute,  it  or  they  must  be  placed  upon 
a  glass  slide,  and  covered  with  thin  glass ;  the  latter  should  then  be  pressed,  so  far  as  is 
possible  without  crushing  the  particles,  but  sufiiciently  to  fix  them,  and  a  small  piece  of 
coarse  white  blotting-paper  placed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  .slide,  so  as  to  touch  the 
edge  of  the  liquid.  Capillary  attraction  will  cause  the  liquid  to  be  absorbed  by  the  paper. 
Small  quantities  of  water,  or  other  proper  solvent,  are  then  added  by  small  portions  from 
the  end  of  a  glass  rod  to  the  oj^posite  edge  of  the  liquid  confined  by  the  thin  glass.  Thus 
a  current  will  be  set  up,  and  the  newly  added  liquid  will  be  absorbed  by  the  blotting- 
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paper,  ■washing  in  its  course  the  particles  confined  between  the  two  glasses.  The  current 
will  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  liquid  added,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  paper 
absorbs  it. 

"When  the  body  has  been  washed,  the  effects  of  the  various  reagents  may  be  examined, 
by  the  addition  of  them  in  small  quantities  from  the  conical  stoppers  of  the  test-bottles 
(see  Test-box,  p.  xxiv).  The  test-liquid  being  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  liquid  in  which 
the  body  is  immersed,  gradually  mixes  with  it,  and  the  effects  produced  may  be  watched 
step  by  step.  If  a  solvent  or  other  action  is  seen  to  take  place,  the  result  is  decisive ; 
but  if  no  action  be  evident,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  reagent  added  may  not  have 
reached  the  object  under  examination,  perhaps  from  an  insufficient  lapse  of  time  for  the 
occurrence  of  diftusion  in  the  two  liquids.  To  be  positive,  therefore,  that  the  reagent  has 
no  action  upon  the  object  when  none  is  at  first  apparent,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  liquid 
in  which  it  is  immersed  should  be  removed  by  blotting-paper ;  or  the  liquid  be  gently 
driven  off  by  evaporation ;  or,  if  the  object  be  of  sufiicient  size  to  ensure  its  not  being  lost, 
the  thin  glass  should  be  removed,  and  the  whole,  or  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  liquid  re- 
moved either  by  the  blotting-paper  or  evaporation.  On  then  covering  the  object  with  the 
tliin  glass,  and  adding  the  reagent  to  the  edge  of  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
coming  into  contact  with  the  body ;  and  the  result  may  be  considered  decisive. 

Where  the  combined  eflects  of  a  reagent  and  heat  are  required  to  be  observed,  the  former 
may  be  added  as  usual,  and  the  slide  placed  upon  the  brass  table  mentioned  at  p.  xxv 
until  the  liquid  boils,  or  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  has  been  applied, — the  object,  of 
course,  being  covered  by  thin  glass.  The  slide  must  then  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
cold  before  being  placed  under  the  microscope,  otherwise  the  heat  might  melt  the  balsam 
with  which  the  lenses  of  the  object-glass  are  cemented  together.  The  cooling  is  much 
facilitated  by  placing  the  slide  upon  a  plate  or  surface  of  metal  j  we  generally  use  the 
foot,  or  a  part  of  the  stand,  of  the  microscope  for  this  purpose. 

The  efiect  of  a  red  heat  is  sometimes  very  desirable  to  be  tested.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  exposing  the  object,  placed  upon  a  strip  of  platinum  foil,  a  piece  of  thin  glass 
or  of  mica,  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  odour  evolved  should  be  noticed.  If  this 
be  ammoniacal,  or  resemble  that  of  bm'nt  horn,  the  body,  if  not  crystalline,  is  probably  of 
animal  nature,  and  certainly  contains  nitrogen. 

If  the  body  consist  solely  of  inorganic  matter,  or  of  oxalates,  it  will  not  be  blackened  by 
the  heat.  If  it  consist  partly  of  inorganic  and  partly  of  organic  matter,  it  wiU  be  blackened, 
and  the  inorganic  matter  will  be  left  in  the  form  of  an  ash.  The  alteration  produced  in 
the  form  of  the  object  by  the  heat  should  also  be  noted. 

In  applying  a  red  heat  to  substances  upon  thin  glass,  the  whole  of  its  moisture  must 
first  be  expelled  by  evaporation ;  otherwise  the  glass  will  certainly  crack,  and  the  experi- 
ment be  spoiled.  The  strip  of  platinum  may  be  held  by  forceps ;  and  the  thin  glass  or 
mica,  upon  a  curved  piece  of  iron  wire.  We  can  here  add  only  a  few  of  the  reagents  the 
action  of  which  it  may  be  most  desirable  to  obtain  in  determining  the  nature  of  a  doubtful 
body.  Further  particulars  wiU  be  given  under  the  heads  of  the  various  reagents,  prin- 
ciples, and  tissues,  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

1.  Solution  of  caustic  potash  (especially  when  heated). — The  ceU- walls  of  plants  are  not 
greatly  affected;  they  retain  their  primitive  form,  only  becoming  somewhat  swollen,  whilst 
animal  substances  are  mostly  dissolved ;  chitine,  however,  is  unaltered.  The  solution  also 
possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  separating  many  animal  structures  into  their  component 
cells,  &c.  When  cold,  it  separates  proteine  compounds  from  fatty  matters,  &c.  It  also 
removes  the  foreign  compounds  with  which  the  cellulose  of  the  epidermal  structures  of 
plants  is  often  imbued. 
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2.  Solution  of  iodine  (in  water)  dyes  most  animal  and  vegetable  substances  brown ; 
renders  also  lime  brown ;  colours  starch,  certain  cell-walls  of  vegetables,  amyloid,  the 
amylaceous  bodies  of  the  human  brain,  &c.  blue. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid,  when  added  to  the  external  coat  or  cell-wall  of  plants  (cellulose)  dyed 
with  iodine,  renders  it  blue  or  purple.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  where  cellulose  exists 
in  animal  tissues,  the  same  blue  colour  is  produced ;  but  in  these  there  is  real  animal 
matter  also,  recognizable  by  its  appropriate  tests.  When  added  to  bile  or  proteiue  com- 
pounds mixed  with  solution  of  sugar,  it  renders  them  red  (Pettenkofer's  test).  K  the 
body  contain  lime  (except  already  as  sulphate),  the  acicular  crystals  of  the  sulphate  are 
produced. 

4.  Muriatic  acid  with  heat  colours  the  proteine  compounds. 

5.  Acetic  acid  brings  into  view  the  nuclei  of  animal  cells  and  tissues,  dissolves  many 
salts,  &c. 

6.  Dilute  nitric  acid  (20  per  cent.)  coagulates  albumen,  renders  unstriped  muscular 
fibre-cells  very  distinct,  &c.  Strong  acid  by  boiling  removes  all  but  the  cellulose  from 
woody  fibre. 

7.  Millon's  test-liquid  for  proteine  compounds.    (See  Millon's  Test.) 

8.  Ether  or  benzole  dissolves  fatty  and  resinous  matters,  &c. 

•9.  Chromo-sidphuric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  the  intercellular  substance  of  plants,  thus  isolating  beautifully 
the  wood-cells  &c.,  and  developes  the  starch-rings  &c. 

10.  Ammoniuret  of  copper,  formed  by  digesting  copper  turnings  in  an  open  bottle  with 
solution  of  ammonia,  rapidly  dissolves  cellulose.    It  must  be  used  fresh. 

11.  Dye-tests. — Carmine  and  ammonia,  or  the  aniline-compoimds  (Judson's  dyes),  are 
often  used  as  such  (Dyeing). 

These  are  perhaps  the  most  common  reagents  which  the  experimenter  will  be  called 
upon  to  use.  A  general  plan  for  the  qualitative  analysis  of  substances  must  be  obtained 
from  works  upon  chemical  analysis.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  qualitative 
analysis  of  portions  of  a  substance  too  minute  to  be  more  than  barely  discerned  by  the 
naked  eye,  may  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  use  of  the  microscope  in 
strictly  chemical  investigations  also,  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended ;  for  it  will  fre- 
quently throw  great  light  upon  the  distinction  of  chemical  precipitates  of  closely  approxi- 
mative chemical  properties. 

D.  Measurement. 

A  knowledge  of  the  size  of  objects  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  is  frequently  of 
great  assistance  in  the  distinction  of  one  object  from  another;  for  many  objects  of  totally 
dissimilar  nature  present  exactly  or  nearly  the  same  appearances  when  examined  with 
different  powers.  The  dimensions  should  invariably  be  added  to  the  description  of  micro- 
scopic bodies ;  and  when  figm-es  are  given,  the  number  expressing  the  linear  amplification 
of  the  objects  should  be  placed  near  them. 

Directions  for  determining  the  measurement  of  objects  are  given  under  the  head 
Measueement.    It  should  always  be  expressed  in  fractions  of  an  English  inch. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remark  that  the  observations  given  in  this  Introduction  are  not 
offered  as  by  any  means  complete.  However,  we  trust  they  wiU  serve  to  show  those  who 
have  not  kept  their  eyes  for  many  years  upon  subjects  connected  with  microscopy,  that 
numerous  means  are  at  then*  command  for  determining  the  structure  of  objects,  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  these  means,  and  that  microscopic  researches  should  be  carried  out  upon 
something  like  a  definite  plan. 
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The  following  list  of  miscellaneous  matters,  forming  an  analysis  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Introduction,  may  serve  to  recall  to  the  observer  the  most  important  points  to  be 
looked  for,  and  the  means  of  discovering  them. 

MiCEOSCOPic  Analysis.  Form: — a,  outline;  h,  rolling  over;  c,  side  view;  d,end  vieiv; 
e,  angles,  goniometer. 

Colour: — 1,  General  colour,  true  colour ;  2,  pigment;  a,  partial  from  pigment ;  6,  general 
colour  from  pigment ;  3,  iridescence,  thin  plates  ;  air-bubbles,  &c.,  immersion  in  highly  re- 
fractive liquids,  action  of  transmitted  and  reflected  light ;  compression ;  polarization,  &c. 

Surface: — Reflected  light;  projections;  ci^&,  margin,  iodine,  desiccation,  fine  imrticles  ; 
hairs,  crystals — upon  or  beneath  the  surface ;  tubercles,  ridges,  folds,  side  view ;  effects  of 
altered  focus;  fracture;  foramina,  polariscojie ;  illusory  lines,  diffraction;  depressions, 
circular,  angular ;  furrows ;  tubules ;  cells ;  oblique  light,  stojjs  in  condenser. 

Internal  structure  and  contents  : — Homogeneous ;  cell-wall,  endosniosis,  exosmosis,  chlo- 
ride of  calcium ;  adherence ;  margin,  crushing,  molecidar  ^notion ;  granules,  nucleus — central, 
excentric ;  reagents,  acetic  acid;  nucleolus,  y&cxLoles. 

Histological  analysis. — Reage^its ;  maceration,  developmetit. 

Micro-chemical  analysis. —  Washing;  heat;  red  heat,  odour,  ash;  reagents,  contact 
with  reagents ;  potash,  ammoniuret  of  copper,  iodine,  sulphuric,  chromo-sulphuric,  muriatic, 
nitric,  acetic  acids ;  31illon^s  test ;  sulphuric  acid  and  syrup  ;  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine ;  ether, 
SfC. ;  dyes. 

Measuremknt. — In  fractions  of  an  English  inch  (not  line  nor  foreign  measures). 


Bibliography. — Optics.  Herschel,  ^Optics,''  Encyc.  Metropiolitana  ;  Brewster,  Optics; 
Biot,  Manuel,  &c. ;  Art.  '  Optical  Instruments '  in  Natural  Philosophy  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  Lardner,  Natural  Philosophy;  Lloyd,  Physical  Optics 
&c. ;  Nichol,  Cyclop,  of  Physical  Sciences. 

Microscopes,  Apparatus,  and  Observation.  Quekett  on  the  Microscope,  2nd  ed., 
1853  ;  Brewster,  Treatise  on  the  Microscope  ;  Ross,  Art.  '  Microscope '  in  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pcedia;  Dujardin,  Observateur;  Mandl,  Traite  pratique  du  Microscope,  Paris,  18-39;  Che- 
valier, Traite  cles  Microscojies,  ^-c,  Paris ;  Tulk  and  Henfrey,  Anatomical  Manipulation ; 
Mohl,  Micrographia,  1846;  H.  Schacht,  Das  Mikroskop  (translated  by  Currie,  1853); 
Harting,  Het  Ilikroskooj)  (Dutch,  and  the  German  translation,  Das  3Iikroskop,  1866) ; 
Carpenter,  The  Microscope,  1868;  Goring  and  Pritchard,  Microsc.  Cabinet,  1832;  Han- 
nover, on  the  Microscope  (transl.  by  Goodsir),  1853 ;  Heller,  Das  dioptrische  Mikrosko}), 
1856  ;  Transactions  of  the  Microscopiical  Society  of  London  ;  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal ; 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  (passim) ;  Reinicke,  Beitriig.  z.  Mikroskopie, 
1858 ;  R.  Beck,  Treatise  on  Achromatic  Microscopes,  1865 ;  Frey,  Das  3fikroskop,  ^-c, 
1865  ;  Niigeli  u.  Schwendener,  Das  Mikroskop,  1867  ;  Reinisch,  Das  Mikr.  in  seiner  Be- 
deutung  f.  die  JEriveitervng  d.  Naturkenntniss,  1867 ;  Wiesner,  Einleitung  8,-c.,  1867 ;  Hager, 
Das  Mikrosk.,  1869 ;  Dippel,  Bas  Mik.  u.  seine  Anwendmtg,  1867-71 ;  Beale,  The  Micro- 
scopie,  i>,"c. 


EURATA. 


Page    14,  col.  1,  line  16  from  top,  for  PL  18.  fig.  43  b  read  PI.  19.  fig.  17  h. 

14,  col.  1,  line  18    „      „  for  PL  18.  fig.  43  a  read  PL  19.  fig.  17  a. 

15,  col.  1,  last  line, /or  PL  18.  fig.  45  read  PI.  19.  fig.  16. 
153,  col.  2,  line  12  from  top,  for  Valvulina  read  Vidvulina. 
153,  col.  2,  line  40  from  top,  after  to  rtiiii  foreign  chalk  and  to. 
175,  col.  1,  line  43,  for  CLIO'NA  read  CLI'ONA. 

256,  col.  2,  for  DISTO'MA  read  DIS'TOMA. 

272,  col.  I,  for  ENDODEO'MEA  read  BNDODEO'MIA. 

275,  col.  2,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  Cytheridia  {Eiicythcrc)  read  Ci/tlteridea,  Euct/there. 

320,  col.  2,  line  39  from  top,  for  1253  read  1853. 

347,  col.  2,  line  7,  for  GONIACY'PEIS  read  GONIOCYTRIS. 

371,  col.  1,  line  16  from  top,  after  simple  add  or  compound. 

397.    [Note.  Ilyobates  has  been  replaced  by  Krithe,  Gr.  S.  Brady,  Pal.  Soc.  Mon.  1874,  p.  184.] 

463,  col.  1,  line  16,  for  HassaU  read  Harvey. 

471,  col.  1,  line  25  from  top, /or  Schultze  read  Sehulze. 

477,  col.  1,  last  line,  add  Teichmann,  B.  Saiigad.,  1862. 

500,  col.  1.  MoLLUsc.\,  BibL,  add  Huxley,  English  Cyclopcsdia. 

537,  col.  2,  line  6,  for  Kraus's  read  Krause's. 

637,  col.  2,  line  25,  for  Clelland  read  Cleland. 

575,  col.  2,  line  33,  for  Hervey  read  Harvey. 

644,  col.  2,  line  2,  for  insgnis  read  insignis. 

677,  col.  2,  for  SACCAMI'NA  read  SACCAM'MINA. 
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Aberration.— The  deviation  of  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  true  focus  of  a  lens  or 
curved  mirror,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  do  not  unite  at  a  single  point,  but 
form  an  indistinct  or  coloured  iniage  of  an 
obj  ect.  It  arises  from  two  causes :  the 
form  of  the  lens  or  mirror,  when  it  is  called 
spherical  aberration ;  and  the  diflerent  re- 
frangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  when  it  is 
called  chromatic  aberration.    See  Optics. 

ABROTHAL'LUS,  Notaris  and  Tulasne. 
— A  genus  of  Coccocarpese  (Gyranocarpous 
Lichens),  remarkable  for  their  parasitic 
habit  and  the  absence  of  a  thallus,  so  that 
they  are  generally  destitute  of  the  only 
characters  by  which  the  Lichens,  as  a  class, 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  Fungi,  namely 
the  presence  of  gonidia  containing  chloro- 
phyll; but,  according  to  Lindsay,  a  sore- 
diiferous  degeneration  of  the  apothecia 
sometimes  occm's,  when  green  cell-contents 
are  produced.  The  genus  exhibits  three 
forms  of  reproductive  organs,  namely :  asci 
with  spores,  contained  in  apothecia ;  sjjer- 
matia  produced  in  spennogonia  like  those  of 
other  Lichens ;  and  besides  these,  pycnidia 
containing  stylospores,  resembling  those  of 
Coniomycetous  Fungi.  Tulasne  describes 
numerous  species,  which  Lindsay  reduces 
to  two,  viz. 

1.  A.  iSmiiAw  (including  A.  Smithii,Wel- 
witzschii  a,ud  inici-ospermus  of  Tulasne).  Oc- 
curring upon  furfuraceous  thalli  of  various 
species  of  Parmelia,  and  on  Stictafuliginosa, 
in  the  form  of  scattered  or  rarely  confluent, 
prominent,  jndviniform  black  spots  (apothe- 
cia), ultimately  falling  out  and  leaving  little 
pits.  Spermogonia  not  found ;  pycnidia 
abundant,  forming  minute  black  spots. 

2.  A.oxysporus.  Occurring  on  fui-furaceous 


states  of  Parmelia  saxatilis,  mostly  associated 
with  A.  Smithii,  on  P.  conspersa  and  Cetraria 
glauca,  in  the  form  oi  flattened  or  discoid 
browuisli-black  spots,  generally  crowded. 
Spermogonia  rare,  pycnidia  not  found. 

Bibliography.  Lindsay,  Qu.Micr.Journ. 
V.  p.  27,  and  Brit.  Lick.  311 ;  Tulasne,  Ann. 
d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  Bot.  xvii.  p.  112,  1852 ; 
De  Notaris,  Mem.  P.  Acad.  Sc.  Turin,  ser.  2. 
X.  p.  351,  1849 ;  Berkeley,  Intr.  Cryp.  Bot. 
405. 

ACALE'PH^  (Medusffi).— A  class  in 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  commonly  known  as 
Sea-nettles,  on  account  of  their  producing 
urtication  when  touched ;  or  Jelly-fishes, 
or  Sea-blubbers,  from  their  gelatinous  con- 
sistence. 

Fig.  1. 


Thaumantias  hemisphserica,  magnifled  2  diameters. 


They  are  transparent,  floating  and  free, 
discoid  or  spheroid,  often  shaped  like  an 
umbrella;  and  vaiy  in  size  from  a  mere 
speck  to  a  yard  in  diameter.  The  margin 
of  the  disk  is  furnished  with  filiform  tenta- 
cles, cirri,  &c.  Their  organs  are  arranged 
in  a  radiate  manner  around  a  longitudinal 
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axis,  occupied  by  a  central  peduncle  or 
stalk,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  mouth. 
The  disposition  of  the  parts  is  generally 
quaternary. 

The  body  is  usually  composed  of  a  trans- 
parent gelatinous  substance,  closely  resem- 
bling the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye  in  the 
Vertebrata. 

The  cutaneous  surface  of  the  body  is  co- 
vered with  a  very  delicate  epidermis  (PL  40. 
fig.  2).  Cilia  exist  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  the  arms,  tentacles,  cirri, 
&c.;  upon  which  alsopeculiarstingingorgans 
and  organs  of  adhesion  occur.  In  those 
species  which  are  notorious  for  their  urti- 
cating  powers,  these  organs  are  also  situated 
in  aggregations  beneath  the  epidermis  of 
the  body.  The  stinging  organs  usually 
form  oval  capsules,  in  which  a  spirally  coiled 
filament  is  enclosed  (PI.  40.  fig.  ij  a,  h)  ; 
this  flies  out  on  the  slightest  touch,  with 
the  capsule  to  which  it  is  attached,  from  the 
irritated  part  of  the  skin  (PI.  40.  fig.  3  c). 
In  some  Acalephse,  these  stinging  organs 
are  replaced  by  oval  capsules  from  which  a 
rigid  bristle  projects  (PI.  40.  fig.  4).  These 
do  not  produce  nrtication,  but  enable  the 
animal  to  adhere  to  other  bodies.  Near 
the  surface  of  the  body  and  between  the 
cells  composing  its  substance,  pigment-cells 
frequently  occur,  some  of  which  are  isolated, 
others  aggregated  into  groups.  The  paler 
and  more  delicate  colours  are  said  to  arise 
in  some  instances  from  pigment  uniformly 
dissolved  in  the  substance  of  the  body ;  it 
is  most  probable,  however,  that  they  arise 
from  iridescence. 

A  distinct  muscular  system  is  present,  in 
the  form  of  long,  thin,  reticular  muscular 
fibres  and  bundles,  almost  everywhere  per- 
vading the  contractile  substance  of  the  body. 

The  floating  and  locomotion  of  these  ani- 
mals is  often  aided  by  larger  or  smaller  ca- 
vities filled  with  air. 

The  7icrvous  system  consists  of  a  ring- 
following  the  margin  of  the  disk,  with 
ganglionic  expansions  at  intervals,  giving 
off  branches  to  the  tentacles  and  the  radial 
canals.  In  the  Medusas  there  are  ganglia 
at  the  bases  of  the  tentacles. 

The  organs  of  sense  consist  of  tubercular 
or  spathulate  bodies  situated  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  body  or  at  the  base  of  the  ten- 
tacles, and  connected  with  adjoining  ganglia. 
These  were  regarded  as  organs  of  vision ;  and 
consist  essentially  of  a  membranous  capsule 
containing  a  clear  liquid  with  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  a  red  or 


black  pigment  (PI.  40.  fig.  5  g).  But  as 
many  of  them  contain  no  pigment,  these 
have  been  considered  to  be  of  auditory  func- 
tion, and  the  crystalline  bodies  otolithes. 
Some  of  them  are  protected  by  an  over- 
hanging fold  of  membrane ;  hence  the 
distinction  of  naked-  and  covered-eyed 
3Iedus(e. 

The  digestive  cavity,  which  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  body,  is  lined  with  cili- 
ated epithelium  and  furnished  with  distinct 
walls,  which  are  directly  continuous  with 
the  general  parenchyma  of  the  body,  so  that 
there  is  no  abdominal  cavity.  The  mouth 
is  either  single  and  central,  or  multiple.  In 
the  former  case,  it  is  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  peduncle,  in  the  middle  of  the  under 
side,  and  leads  into  a  stomach,  which  is  fre- 
quently furnished  with  cfecal  appendages. 
When  several  oral  apertures  are  present, 
either  several  oesophageal  canalsconduct  the 
nutriment  through  the  arms,  in  which  the 
oral  apertm-es  are  placed,  to  a  central  sto- 
mach, or  each  separate  mouth  is  connected 
with  a  distinct  tubular  stomach.  A  distinct 
hepatic  organ  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Gastrovascidar  system.  A  number  of  ves- 
sels or  vessel-like  canals  run  from  the  sto- 
mach or  central  cavity  throughout  the  body, 
the  principal  branches  forming  rays  from 
the  centre  to  the  margin,  communicating 
finally  with  a  circular  A'essel  traversing  its 
circumference  (PI.  40.  fig.  5  d).  These  are 
also  lined  with  cilia,  and  contain  both  the 
food  and  water.  But  there  is  no  regular 
circulation. 

A  blood-vessel  system  has  been  described, 
consisting  of  a  set  of  closed  vessels  with 
very  delicate  walls,  accompanying  and  en- 
closing the  former  vessels,  and  containing  a 
coloured  liquid  with  colom-ed  globules,  re- 
presenting the  blood.  But  its  existence  is 
doubtful. 

The  Acalephse  are  propagated  by  the  for- 
mation of  ova,  and  according  to  the  plan  of 
alternation  of  generations.  They  are  either 
hermaphrodite  or  unisexual. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  two  sexes 
are  often  so  similar  in  colour,  external  form, 
and  arrangement,  that  they  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  each  other,  without  exami- 
nation of  their  contents.  They  form  either 
utricular  or  strap-shaped  stripes,  placed  at 
various  parts  of  the  bo^y,  often  near  the 
rays  of  the  gastro vascular  sj^stem.  In  the 
former  case,  the  spermatic  fluid  and  the  ova 
are  evacuated  through  distinct  excretory 
ducts ;  in  the  latter,  the  spermatozoa  and 
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ova  escaping  from  the  strap-shaped  testis 
or  ovary,  pass  directly  outwards,  or  iuto 
capacious  cavities  opening  externally  by 
wide  orifices.  The  ova  are  round,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  very  delicate  capsule ; 
and  the  germinal  vesicle  with  its  simple 
germinal  spot  is  visible  through  the  whitish, 
violet  or  yellow  yolks.  The  spermatozoa 
move  rapidly  in,  and  are  unaffected  by 
water ;  they  are  sometimes  linear,  at  others 
one  end  is  rounded,  the  other  prolonged 
into  a  capillary  appendage  (PI.  40.  fig.  5*). 

The  developmental  metamorphosis  of  the 
Acalephse  {Medmce)  is  very  remarkable. 
When  the  ordinary  process  of  segmentation 
of  the  entire  yolk  is  completed,  the  ova  be- 
come converted  into  ovate  infusoria-like 
embryos  (PI.  40.  fig.  6),  which  revolve  iipon 
their  longitudinal  axis  by  means  of  ciliated 
epidermis,  and  swim  about  like  species  of 
Leucophrys  or  Bursaria.  After  a  time,  they 
become  fixed  at  the  anterior  extremity  to 
some  body ;  arms  then  shoot  out  from  the 
unattached  extremity,  between  which  the 
mouth  of  the  polype-like  animal  (Hydra- 
tuba  state)  is  developed  (PI.  40.  figs.  7  &  8). 
At  this  stage  of  development  the  larvEe 
multiply  by  the  formation  of  gemmai  (PI.  40. 
fig.  9a),  and  offsets  or  stolons  (PI.  40.  fig.  9  h); 
and  ultimately  each  undergoes  transverse 
division,  which  takes  place  as  follows: — 
the  larvae  grow  in  length,  and  the  body 
becomes  constricted  into  several  segments 
(PI.  40.  fig.  10),  from  each  of  which  eight 
bipartite  processes  shoot  out  in  a  -whorl 
(Strobila-state).  The  segments  of  the  body 
then  separate  from  each  other  seriatim,  from 
before  backwards,  swim  about  with  eight 
rays  (PL  40.  fig.  11),  and  at  last  become 
gradually  developed  into  perfect  Medusre. 
Many  of  the  Medusae  are  phosphorescent, 
and  render  the  sea  luminous. 

Gegenbaur  divided  a  Tliatmiantias  into  a 
hundred  pieces,  and  found  that  each  piece, 
provided  it  contained  a  portion  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  umbrella,  grew  into  a  perfect 
small  Medusa. 

Some  of  the  organisms,  until  recently 
considered  species  of  Acalephas,  are  the  free 
reproductive  buds  of  Polypi  (Campanulari- 
adffi  and  Tubulariadse). 

BiBL.  Eschsclioltz,  System  der  Acalephen, 
Berlin,  1829;  Will,  Horce  Terrjestmai,  ^c, 
1844;  Ehrenberg,  Ahhandl.  der  Berl. 
Akad.  18.35;  Art.  Acalephcc,  Todd's  Cycl. 
(R.  Jones) ;  Siebold,  Lehr.  d.  Veryl.  Anat. ; 
Huxley,  Phil.  Trans.  1849 ;  Leuckart,  Sie- 
bold and  Kiilliker's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wiss. 


Zool.  Bd.  3,  18-51 ;  Lesson,  Suites  a  Bvjfon 
{Zoophytes  Ac(dephes);  Wagner,  Icones  Zoo- 
tomicce ;  Gegenbaur,  Veryl.  Aiiat.  1870 ; 
Gosse,  Marine  Zool.;  Forbes,  3Ionoyr.  of 
Nak.-eyed  Medusa  (Ray  Soc) ;  Kolliker, 
Icon.  Histol.  I860 ;  Kowalewsky,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1867,  p.  228. 

ACANTPIA'CE/E.— The  seeds  of  many 
genera  of  this  family  are  clothed  with  hairs 
composed  of  hygroscopic  cells,  containing 
unrollable  spiral  fibres  or  detached  rings. 
Among  these  are  Acanthodiumspicatum,\)Q- 
lile,  Bk'pharis,  and  Ruellia  formosa.  Other 
species  and  genera  havethe hygroscopic  cells 
destitute  of  internal  iihve,  as Itttellialittoralis, 
Phaylopsis  ylutinosa,  Barleria  noctijlora,  Le- 
pidayathis,  &c.  Further  particulars  respect- 
ing the  hygroscopic  cells  will  be  found  under 
Cell-membrane  and  Spiral stbuctubes. 
See  also  Acanthodium  and  Ruellia,  and 
for  a  similar  phenomenon  in  other  families, 
CoLLOMiA,  Cob^a,  Salvia. 

BiBL.  Kippist,  On  the  existence  of  Spiral 
Cells  in  the  seeds  of  Acanthacecs,  Linnean 
Transactions,  vol.  xix.  p.  65. 

ACANTHOCYSTIS,  Carter.— A  genus 
of  Rhizopoda,  apparently  referable  to  the 
Actinophryina. 

Char.  Rounded,  gi'een,  with  moveable 
radiating  spines  and  pseudopodia.  Body 
flexible,  covered  with  minute  fusiform  curved 
spicula ;  spines  straight,  hollow,  bifid,  dis- 
coid at  base. 

A.  turfacea  (PI.  42.  fig.  9).  Found  in 
heath-bog  water  ;  diani.  of  body  ^ 

BiBL.  Carter,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  186-3,  xii. 
p.  263. 

ACANTHO'DIUM  (Flowering  Plants, 
fam.  Acanthacea). — Kippist  first  described 
the  curious  hairs  upon  the  seed  of  Acantho- 
dium spicatum,  Delile  (PI.  21.  fig.  24).  The 
entire  surface  of  the  seed  is  clothed  with 
hairs  of  whitish  colour,  appressed  and  closely 
adherent  in  the  dry  state,  being  apparently 
glued  together  at  their  extremities.  When 
placed  in  water,  the  hairs  are  set  free  and 
spread  out  on  all  sides ;  they  are  then  seen 
to  consist  of  clusters  of  from  five  to  twenty 
spiral  cells  firmly  coherent  below,  but  free 
above  and  separating  from  the  cluster  at 
different  heights,  expanding  in  all  directions 
like  plumes,  and  forming-  a  very  beautifid 
microscopic  object.  The  free  portions  of 
the  cells  elongate  so  as  to  separate  the  coils 
of  one,  two,  or  occasionally  three  internal 
spiral  fibres,  which  are  sometimes  branched 
and  not  uufrequently  broken  up  into  rings ; 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  cells  the  turns  of 
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tlie  spiral  are  connected  by  perpendicular 
processes  so  as  to  convert  the  spiral  into  a 
reticulated  structure.  See  Si^iral  Struc- 
tures. 

BiBL.  Limiean  Transactions,  xix.  65. 
ACANTHOME'TEA,  Mlill.  A  genus  of 

ACANTHOMETRINA. 

AOANTHOME'TRINA.— A  family  of 
Eadiolarian  Ehizopoda. 

CJutr.  Body  spherical,  capsular ;  traversed 
by  numerous  elongate,  mostly  angular  and 
hollow  siliceous  spines,  which  meet  in  the 
centre.  Between  the  spines,  pseudopodia 
radiate  from  the  bodv,  as  in  Actinophrys 
(PI.  42.  fig.  10).  Manne. 

The  body  contains  yellow  globules,  and 
is  sometimes  covered  with  small  spicules ; 
and  it  is  enveloped  by  a  softer  cortical  sar- 
codic  mass. 

The  Acanthometrina,  with  the  Polycys- 
tina,  have  been  rearranged  by  Hiickel,  in 
his  splendidly  illustrated  monograph,  into 
68  genera  and  150  species. 

They  are  found  recent  on  the  surface  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Adriatic,  and  the  North  Sea. 

They  form  beautiful  microscopic  objects. 
See  Eadiolaria. 

BiBL.  Miiller,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1855, 
p.  248 ;  id.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ah.  1858,  p.  1  ; 
Hiickel,  Die  Radiolarien,  1862;  Claparede 
and  Lachmann,  Etudes  s.  I.  Infus.  S)-c.  1858, 
p.  59. 

ACA'EEA. — A  family  of  Arachnida,  be- 
longing to  the  (3rdj  Order  Acarina  (see 
Arachnida). 

These  animals  are  commonly  called  mites ; 
and  every  one  is  familiar  with  them  as  oc- 
curring in  cheese,  sugar,  flour,  &c.  Some 
also  occm'  upon  the  skin  of  man  and  ani- 
mals, producing  the  itch  and  the  mange. 

The  parts  of  the  mouth  and  the  legs,  upon 
which  the  characters  are  usually  founded, 
may  be  best  made  out  by  crushing  the  ani- 
mals upon  a  slide  with  a  thin  glass  cover, 
and  washing  away  the  exuding  substance 
with  water,  as  directed  in  the  Article  Pre- 
paration ;  sometimes  hot  solution  of  pot- 
ash is  requisite,  with  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid  and  further  washing. 
When  afterwards  dried,  and  immersed  in 
Canada  balsam,  the  various  parts  become 
beautifully  distinct,  and  may  be  perma- 
nently preserved. 

Acarus  {J'yrogJyphus).  Body  with  a 
transverse  furrow  between  the  2nd  and  3rd 
pairs  of  legs ;  legs  nearly  equal,  all  perfect, 
and  terminated  by  a  membranous  sucker  or 


claws,  or  both ;  palpi  adherent  to  the  la- 
bium (lip). 

Trichodactylus.  Eostrum  (beak)  short, 
with  minute  bristles ;  4th  pair  of  legs  longer 
than  the  rest,  without  claws,  and  terminated 
by  a  very  long  bristle,  the  rest  with  2  claws. 
(Parasitic.) 

Psorojjtes.  Body  soft,  depressed,  spiny 
beneath  and  at  the  base  of  the  legs ;  poste- 
rior pair  of  legs  small  and  rudimentary,  the 
rest  with  a  claw  and  sucker ;  body  termi- 
nated by  two  bristly  projections.  (Parasitic.) 

Sarcojries.  Body  soft,  transversely  wrin- 
kled, and  with  dorsal  papillte ;  anterior 
2  pairs  of  legs  with  suckers,  posterior  ter- 
minated by  a  long  bristle  and  without 
suckers.  (Parasitic.) 

Demodex.  Body  elongate ;  cephalothorax 
distinct  from  the  ringed  abdomen ;  legs 
terminated  by  4  or  5  very  minute  claws. 

AC  AETNA. — An  order  of  Arachnida. 

AC'ARUS,  Linn. — A  genusof  Arachnida, 
of  the  Order  Acarina,  and  family  Acarea 
(see  Arachnida  and  Acarea). 

The  palpi  adherent  to  the  labium,  the 
perfect  legs,  and  the  transverse  furrow  dis- 
tinguish the  genus. 

Ac.  domesticus  (PI.  2.  fig.  1),  the  common 
Cheese-mite.  Body  oval,  soft,  whitish, 
turgid  and  furnished  with  long  feathery 
hairs  (b).  The  transverse  furrow  (c)  occura 
at  about  the  anterior  fourth  of  the  body, 
and  another  is  seen  between  the  head  and 
the  part  corresponding  to  the  thorax.  The 
head  is  susceptible  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion. In  its  natm-al  state  it  appears  conical 
{d),  and  is  furnished  with  two  large  mandi- 
bles ;  these  consist  of  a  soft  retractile  basal 
joint  (e),  and  a  second,  dilated,  non-retrac- 
tile joint  (  /')  resembling  the  fixed  claw  of  a 
lobster,  and  a  moveable  piece  (/*)  working 
against  the  latter.  The  last  two  pieces  are 
toothed  where  in  contact  with  each  other. 
These  mandibles  can  be  advanced  separately 
or  together,  and  be  separated  or  approxi- 
mated. When  in  a  state  of  repose,  they  form 
as  it  were  a  roof  above  the  labium.  The  la- 
bium {[/)  is  quadrilateral,  elongated,  notched 
at  the  end,  thin  anteriorly  and  in  the  middle, 
and  consolidated  laterally  with  the  palpi, 
which  are  4  or  5-joiuted  (hh).  The  legs  are 
reddish,  inserted  in  two  separate  groups,  but 
not  very  far  distant  as  in  Sarcoptes.  The 
anterior  pair  of  legs  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  in  the  male,  which  is  smaller  and  more 
active  than  the  female  ;  the  third  pair  are 
the  shortest  and  smallest ;  the  third  joint  or 
femur  is  larger  and  longer  than  those  next 
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it:  the  sixth  joint  is  long  and  thin;  the 
seventh  joint  is  furnished  with  a  cordiform 
membranous  caruncle,  and  a  single  simple 
claw  or  hook ;  rostrum  and  legs  reddish. 

This  species  is  viviparous  and  oviparous, 
and  the  eggs  very  numerous. 

These  mites  are  very  abundant  upon  old 
cheese,  the  powder  of  which  entirely  con- 
sists of  them,  with  their  eggs  and  excre- 
ment. 

Ac.longior.  Body  oblongo-ovate.  Found 
upon  Gruyere  and  Dutch  cheese  (PI.  2. 
«g.  2). 

Ac.  htcauclntus.  Abdomen  furnished  with 
two  pediform  tubercles,  beneath  the  base 
of  each  of  which  is  a  stigma.  Found  upon 
the  feathers  of  an  ostrich. 

Ac.  far i' nee.  Found  in  bad  flour.  De- 
Geer,  Mem.  vii.  p.  97.  pi.  15.  fig.  15.  {Ac. 
fecvlce,  found  by  myriads  in  potatoes.  Gue- 
rin-Meneville,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1867,  xix. 
p.  71.) 

Ac.  destructor.  Resembles  Ac.  domesticiis, 
but  legs  not  reddish,  rostrum  brown,  front 
end  of  body  broadest ;  hairs  long  and  dark. 
It  feeds  upon  the  contents  of  entomological 
cabinets,  especially  butterflies.  Schrank, 
Emtm.  Ins.  Anstrice,  sp.  1057 ;  Lyonet, 
Mem.  3Ius.  xviii.  p.  284.  pi.  12.  fig.  1(D-12. 

There  is  another  Acarus  which  well  de- 
serves the  name  of  destructor,  from  its  de- 
structive effects  upon  dried  insects ;  it  dif- 
fers from  the  Ac.  domesticiis  only  in  having 
a  more  strongly  marked  furrow,  in  the  legs 
being  shorter,  and  the  two  foremost  pairs 
being  somewhat  more  widely  separated  at 
their  origin  ;  the  sixth  joint  is  particularly 
short. 

Ac.  lactis.  Found  upon  preserved  cream. 
Fabricius,  <S;;ec.  Ins.  ii.  490. 

Ac.  Dysenteria.  Nyander,  Amcenit.Acad. 
V.  p.  97;  Linn.  Gmel.  p.  2929.  Found 
in  the  dejections  of  dysentery;  also  in  old 
casks. 

Ac.  jKisserinm.  Found  upon  j-oimg  birds. 
DeGeer,  vol.  vii.  139.  Ac.  cJielopus,  Herm. 
Metn.  Apteral,  p.  82.  pi.  3.  fig.  7'. 

Ac.  passidarum.  With  two  very  long 
buccal  bristles ;  it  lives  upon  dried  figs,  and 
other  saccharine  fruits.  Hering,  Nova  Acta 
Nat.  Curios,  xviii.  p.  618,  pi.  45.  f.  14,  15. 

Ac.  plymif/er,  Koch,  DentscJd.  Crust.,  8,~c. 
fasc.  5.  pi.  15,  is  said  to  have  feathery  hairs  ; 
but  this  is  probably  the  case  in  all  the  Acari, 
and  certainly  in  many  of  them  (PI.  2.  fig.  16). 

Some  doubtful  species  have  been  formed 
into  new  genera,  which  may  find  place  here. 

a.  Glyciphagus  (Hering).    Body  soft,  not 


divided  into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  line 
or  furrow ;  legs  perfect,  with  acetabula. 

A.  (Gl.)  prunorum.  Found  on  dried 
plums.  Hering,  Nova  ActaNat.  Curios.-s.y\\\. 
p.  619.  ph  45.  f.  16, 17. 

A.  (Gl.)  hippopodos.  Body  as  broad  as 
long,  very  acute  anteriorly,  entirely  covered 
with  short  hairs ;  a  minute  projection  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Foimd  upon  the 
crusts  of  ulcers  on  horses'  feet.  Hering, 
Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Curios,  xviii.  607.  An  un- 
described  Acarus  has  also  been  mentioned 
as  occurring  upon  the  feet  of  sheep  affected 
with  the  canker.     Grognier,  Zool.  veter. 

p.  Zoo. 

A.  (Gl.)  hericius.  Found  on  weeping 
ulcers  of  elms.  Robin,  Journ.  d.  VAtiat. 
1868,  p.  603. 

A.  (Gl.)  cursor.  Found  in  the  feathers 
of  the  owl  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones 
of  skeletons.  The  hairs  are  jointed.  Ger- 
vais,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xv.  p.  18.  pi.  2. 
f.  5  a. 

A.  (Gl.)  (Sarcoptes)  palumbinus.  On  the 
pigeon.  Koch,  I.  c.  fasc.  5.  pi.  12 ;  Robert- 
son, Qu.  Micr.  Jn.  1866,  p.  201. 

Some  other  species  have  been  insuffici- 
ently examined. 

Ac.  avicxdarum,  DeGeer,  Mem.  vii.  106. 
pi.  6.  fig.  9.  Louse  of  the  gTOuse.  Lyonet, 
Mem.  Mus.  xviii.  281.  pi.  15.  f.  16. 

Ac.  marilcs,  Gervais,  Diet.  Sc.  Nat.  Supjil. 
i.  45. 

Ac.favormn.  Found  in  old  honeycombs. 
Herm.  3Iem.  dpterol.  p.  86. 

Ac.  fungi,  Herm.  I.  c. 

h.  Myohia  (Heyden).  Body  elongate, 
many-lobed;  legs  perfect,  the  posterior  ones 
largest.    The  type  of  this  genus  is 

A.  pedicidus  musctdinus,  Schranck,  p.  501. 
pi.  1.  f.  5.  Sarcojdes  muscuUnus,  Koch, 
Detdsch.  Crust.  (§-c.  fasc.  5.  pi.  13. 

c.  H^jpopus.    See  Hypopus. 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  ii. 
p.  40 ;  Koch,  Detdschl.  Crust. ;  Walckenaer, 
After es,  3  (Gervais);  Fumouze  and  Robin, 
Journ.  d.  FAnat.  1867, 505,  561 ;  Boisduval, 
I'Untomolot/ie  horticole,  p.  76. 

ACAULON,  C.  MiiUer.— Agenusof  Phas- 
cacete  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),  taken  as  a 
section  of  Phascum  by  Wilson.  A.  mtdicum 
is  common  on  moist  banks. 

BiBL.  Muller,  Synqjs.  Muse.  i.  p.  21  ; 
Wilson,  Bn/ol.  Brit.  p.  29. 

ACEPHALOCYSTS.— A  term  used  to 
denote  certain  simplesacs  filled  with  a  trans- 
parent liquid,  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals, 
and  usually  known  as  Hydatids  by  patholo- 
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gists.  They  were  fomierly  regarded  as  di- 
stinct parasitic  animals ;  but  recent  observa- 
tions show  that  tliey  often  consist  of  the 
cysts  or  larval  forms  of  cestoid  Entozoa. 
The  cysts  in  many  cases  contain  at  first 
only  an  amorphous  substance  or  a  liquid. 
At  a  later  period  their  real  nature  is  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  the  included 
Echinococcus — head  and  hooks.  The  sacs 
or  vesicles  are  described  as  oval  or  some- 
what spherical ;  developing  smaller  cysts 
between  the  laminae  of  the  parent,  which 
are  discharged  from  its  inner  or  outer  sur- 
face. They  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  to  a 
child's  head.  The  walls  of  the  sacs  vary 
in  thickness  and  transparence.  They  pre- 
sent no  appearance  of  either  head  or  body. 
In  the  larger  cysts  the  walls  are  distinctly 
laminated.  They  exliibit  no  iibrous  struc- 
ture, but  appear  composed  of  a  homogeneous 
substance  closely resemblingalbumen  in  pro- 
perties. Regarding  these  bodies  as  animals, 
two  species  have  been  distinguished : — 

A.  endof/ena  (socialis  vel  proliferd),  the 
pill-box  hydatid  of  Hunter.  This  is  met 
with  in  the  liver,  kidney,  ovary,  testis,  and 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  When  developed 
in  the  substance  of  an  organ,  it  is  always 
enveloped  by  areolar  tissue.  The  secondary 
cysts  are  detached  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  parent. 

A.  exogcna  :  in  this,  the  progeny  is  deve- 
loped from  the  outer  surface.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  in  the  ox  and  other  domestic 
animals. 

In  the  examination  of  cysts  supposed  to 
be  hydatids,  careful  search  should  be  made 
for  the  hooks  of  Echinococcus  or  Cysticercus, 
which  can  frequently  be  fovmd  when  no 
further  remains  of  the  body  are  distinguish- 
able. These  hooks  are  figured  in  PI.  16. 
fig.  \  h.  See  Entozoa  and  Echinococcus. 

ACERVULINA,  Schultze.— Under  this 
name  Schultze,  in  1854,  grouped  as  a  genus 
some  of  the  adherent  varieties  of  Planorhu- 
lina  variabilis,  D'Orb.,  that  have  an  irregular 
growth,  with  heaped  chambers.  They  are 
found  in  warm  seas,  attached  to  alg£e  and 
other  bodies.  The  word  "acervuline"  is 
applied  to  any  such  wildly  aggregated 
gi'owth  in  Foraminifera. 

BiBL.  Schxdtze,  Orffanism.  Pulijthal.  67 ; 
Carpenter,  Ldrud.  Furam.  209. 

ACETIC  ACID.  — This  is  the  well- 
known  acid  of  vinegar. 

It  occurs  in  the  juice  of  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals ;  sometimes  in  the  stomach  in  indiges- 
tion ;  also  in  the  human  blood  after  the  use 


of  alcoholic  liquids,  and  in  that  of  animals 
whose  food  has  been  soaked  in  spirit.  It  is 
also  a  common  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  substances,  both  by  fermenta- 
tion and  in  distillation,  as  well  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  natural  plants,  mostly  com- 
bined with  lime  or  potash ;  it  is  also  a  rare 
constituent  of  souie  mineral  waters. 

The  only  salt  of  this  acid  requiring  men- 
tion is  the  acetate  of  copper  (neutral),  which 
is  made  by  dissolving  common  verdigris  in 
excess  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  filtering  and 
crystallizing  upon  the  slides.  The  crystals, 
when  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  exhibit 
well  the  phenomena  of  dichroism.  PI.  31. 
fig.  2.  _ 

Acetic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  valuable  micro-chemical  reagents.  It 
is  particularly  useful  on  account  of  its  action 
upon  animal  cells  in  general,  rendering  the 
cell-walls  transparent  and  the  nuclei  more 
distinct.  The  ordinaiy  strong  acid  (sp.  gT. 
1044)  shoidd  be  used, 

ACIIAE  AD'RIA,  Wright.— A  genus  of 
Hydroida  (Polypi). 

A.  larynx  resembles  in  habit  Tuhidaria 
larynx.    Marine  ;  on  stones. 

IBiBL.  Str.  Wright,  Qu.  3ric.  Journ.  1865, 
iii.  p.  50;  Hincks,  Brit.  Hydr.Zoojjhi/t.T^.VSS. 

ACHE'TA. — A  genus  of  Orthopterous  in- 
sects, one  species  of  which,  A.  domestica,  the 
house-cricket,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  The 
general  structure  of  this  insect  agrees  so 
closely  with  that  of  Blatta  orientalis,  the 
common  cockroach  or  black  beetle,  which  is 
described  at  some  length,  that  it  requires  no 
special  notice  here.  (See  Blatta.)  Some 
parts  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  cricket 
are  very  beautiful,  as  the  tongue  (PI.  26. 
fig.  23),  the  gizzard  (PI.  27.  fig.  1),  and  the 
ear  in  the  fore  legs  (PI.  27.  fig.  7bj.  These, 
as  also  the  curious  mechanism  by  which  the 
chirping  noise  of  the  male  is  produced,  are 
described  under  Insects. 

ACH'LYA,  Nees  {Saprolegnia,  Kiitzing). 
— Remarkable  microscopicplants,sometimes 
referred  to  the  Algae,  but  more  properly 
belonging  to  Fungi.  Cieidiowski  has  re- 
cently confirmed  the  idea  formerly  enter- 
tained, that  Achlya  is  an  aquatic  form  of 
the  Mucorinous  Fungus  called  Sporendo- 
NEMA  Muscce  (Umpusa  3Iiiscce,  Cohn),  the 
common  fly-fungus.  Cohn  and  Al.  Braun 
deny  the  identity,  while  Berkeley  thinks 
Achlya  may  be  an  aquatic  form  of  Botrytis 
Bassiana.  They  are  found  gTOwing  para- 
sitically  upon  the  bodies  of  dead  flies  lying 
in  water,  also  upon  fish,  frogs,  &c.,  and  in 
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some  cases  upon  decayin<?  plants.  To  the 
naked  eye  they  appear  like  colourless  mi- 
nutely filamentous  tufts  adherent  to  such 
objects,  forming  a  liind  of  gelatinous  cloud 
more  or  less  enveloping  them.  When  placed 
beneath  the  microscope,  the  tufts  are  seen 
to  consist  of  long,  colourless,  tubular  fila- 
ments, spreading  out  in  all  directions,  with 
or  without  lateral  branches ;  these  erect 
filaments  arise  from  a  kind  of  mycelium  of 
ramified  filaments  lying  upon  the  object 
upon  which  the  plant  grows.  The  erect 
filaments  are  devoid  of  septa,  narrowed  up- 
wards, and  vary  in  thickness,  being  usually 
of  smallest  diameter  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  closely  crowded;  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness varies  from  1-1000  to  1-350  of  an  inch. 
The  tubes  contain  a  colourless,  slightly  gra- 
nular protoplasm,  which  is  denser  on  the 
walls  ;  and  these  sometimes  exhibit  an  irre- 
gular spiral  arrangement  of  the  granules  ; 
the  granules  are  seen  to  move  slowly  in  ana- 
stomosing currents  running  in  various  direc- 
tions, exhibiting,  that  is,  the  well-known 
phenomenon  of  the  circulation  of  cell -con- 
tents, such  as  is  met  with  in  the  hairs  of  Tra- 
descantia,  &c.  The  walls  of  the  tubes  are 
coloured  blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid, 
therefore  consist  of  cellulose ;  the  contents 
are  nitrogenous,  taking  a  bright  yello'wish 
brown  with  iodine ;  no  trace  of  starch  or  of 
chlorophyll  can  be  detected  in  the  cell- con- 
tents in  this  stage,  whence  these  plants  are 
regarded  by  some  authors  as  Fungi ;  but,  as 
mentioned  hereafter,  Pringsheim  states  that 
their  ripe  spores  do  contain  starch. 

Kutzing  describes  a  number  of  species  of 
this  genus,  under  the  name  of  Saprolcgnia, 
while  a  recent  observer,  Pringsheim,  regards 
them  all  as  forms  produced  by  varying  ex- 
ternal conditions.  A.  de  Bary  separates 
Achlya  proKfera,  Nees,  from  Saprulei/nia 
ferax,  Kiitzing,  referring  to  the  former  the 
SaproJegnia  ferax  of  Oarus  and  the  Sapi-o- 
legnia  capitnlifera  of  Alex.  Braun,  to  the 
latter  the  Achhja  pralifera  of  Carus,  and, 
doubtfully,  the  S.  molluscorum  of  Nees  and 
Gruith  uisen.  The  distinction  between  these 
is  said  to  lie  in  the  details  of  the  formation 
and  emission  of  the  active  gonidia  or  zoo- 
spores, but  we  cannot  make  out  satisfactoiy 
differences. 

The  following  details  respecting  the  for- 
mation of  the  active  gonidia  and  the  resting 
spores,  are  given  at  length  on  account  of 
their  well  illustrating  modifications  of  free- 
cell  formation.  In  about  thirty-six  hours 
after  the  appearance  of  a  specimen  on  any 


Dody,  the  apices  of  the  erect  filaments 
exhibit  remarkable  changes.    The  gi'anular 
protoplasm,  which  at  first  is  equally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  tube,  only  densest 
where  it  lies  on  the  wall,  increases  in  c^uan- 
tity  and  "  travels  up  "  into  the  end  of  the 
tube,  becoming  accumulated  there,  giving 
it  a  brownish  colour  and  at  the  same  time 
causing  its  distension,  so  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube  acquires  a  clavate  form,  rounded 
off" above.  A  sharp  line  of  demarcation  is  soon 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  primordial 
utricle,  followed  by  tlie  production  of  a  sep- 
tum, which  shuts  oft'  this  clavate  joint  as 
the  sporange  ;  and  a  little  projecting  pouch 
or  beak  is  developed  at  the  summit,  or 
sometimes  a  little  below  this  on  one  side. 
The  contents,  becoming  still  more  condensed, 
again  apply  themselves  as  a  thick  invest- 
ment on  the  wall,  leaving  a  lighter  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  cavity.  Inequalities,  or 
nodular  protuberances,  are  soon  observable 
in  this  layer,  and  it  speedily  becomes  broken 
up  into  numerous  little  isolated  portions,  the 
individualization  of  these  commencingat  the 
summit  of  the  sporange  and  becoming  com- 
pleted gradually  from  above  downwards. 
The  end-cell  is  now  a  clavate  sporange  filled 
with  numerous  polyhedral  or  globular  new 
"primordial  cells,"  in  the  development  of 
which  from  the  contents  of  the  general 
parent-cell  no  trace  of  nuclei  or  "special 
parent-cells "  can  be  detected ;  their  size 
is  about  1-2700  of  an  inch,  and  they  have 
clearly  defined  outlines,  but  are  still  con- 
nected together  by  a  gelatinous  substance, 
in  which  they  are  completely  imbedded. 
These  secondary  cells  then  become  retracted 
from  the  walls,  and  accumulate  in  a  dense, 
rather  confused-looking  mass  in  the  centre  ot 
the  sporange ;  endosmose  of  water  through 
the  now  bare  cellulose  wall  of  the  sporange 
seems  to  exert  a  pressure  upon  them,  and 
also  on  the  wall  itself,  which  finally  bursts 
at  the  process  or  beak  mentioned  above,  and 
the  secondary  cells  nearest  the  opening  are 
shot  out  with  some  force,  the  rest  following-, 
but  gradually  more  quietly.    There  is  no 
independent   motion  of  the  contents,  or 
jerking  of  the  secondary  cells,  before  this 
emission  of  the  latter;  on  the  contrary, 
while  in  the  sporange,  they  adhere  so  closely 
that  their  shape  is  scarcely  distinguishable, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  greater  portion  have 
escaped,  that  it  is  perceived  that  the  pres- 
sure had  caused  them  to  assume  a  spindle- 
shape.    As  the  emission  of  the  secondary 
cells  goes  on,  those  escaping  first  are  only 
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removed  so  far  as  to  make  room  for  their 
successors,  and  the  whole  remain  adherent 
together  as  a  globular  mass  or  "  capitulum  " 
seated  on  the  apex  of  the  sporange ;  they 
reassume,  more  or  less  completely,  the 
spherical  form,  by  degrees,  after  they  have 
escaped  from  the  sporange ;  those  which 
can  expand  freely  become  globular,  those 
pressed  upon  by  their  fellows  become  poly- 
hedral. At  the  time  of  emission,  these 
secondary  cells  exhibit  a  double  line  at  the 
circumference,  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
thickness  of  the  primordial  utricle.  Soon 
after  the  expulsion  another  delicate  line  is 
detected  external  to  these ;  and  this  indi- 
cates a  newly  produced  envelope,  which 
becomes  thicker  with  age,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain time  can  be  coloured  blue  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  iodine,  which  demonstrates  its 
composition  of  cellulose.  Application  of  a 
strong  acid  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  globular  head  of  secondary  cells  re- 
mains for  two  or  three  hours  attached  upon 
the  summit  of  the  empty,  colourless  spo- 
range. Then  these  minute  cells  emit  their 
contents  by  a  lateral  orifice,  giving  origin, 
each  of  them,  to  a  zoospore  or  active  goui- 
dium.  Neither  the  motion  nor  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cilia  follows  the  expulsion  im- 
mediately, but  takes  place  after  the  gonidia 
have  increased  somewhat  in  size  and  ac- 
quired an  ovate  form.  The  duration  of  the 
motion  lasts  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  the  gonidiuni  sinks  to 
rest  and  begins  to  germinate.  The  gonidia 
possess  no  cellulose  membrane  while  in 
motion,  but  acquire  one  when  they  come  to 
rest  and  germinate.  The  cilia  are  two  in 
number,  and  arise  from  the  point  which 
first  emerged  from  the  parent  vesicle,  and 
which  at  all  periods  exhibited  a  lighter  tint, 
indicating  a  vacuole  in  the  protoplasmic 
mass.  If  the  expulsion  of  the  gonidia  is 
prevented,  as  occurs  sometimes  when  the 
plant  is  kept  under  the  pressure  of  a  glass 
slide,  in  too  little  water,  in  microscopic  in- 
vestigation of  it,  the  gonidia  germinate 
within  their  cell-membranes,  which,  instead 
of  discharging  active  zoospores,  emit  germi- 
nating prolongations,  just  like  those  issuing 
from  the  single  germinating  gonidia.  These 
spread  out  here  in  all  directions  from  the 
globular  capitulum,  still  seated  on  the  end 
of  the  sporange. 

During  the  formation  of  these  sporanges 
and  the  gonidia,  after  the  septum  has  been 
completed,  the  tube  sends  out  lateral 
branches  from  just  below  it,  which  some- 


times equal  the  sporange  in  length  by  the 
time  the  latter  discharges  its  contents;  then 
this  branch  becomes  developed  as  a  spo- 
range, either  at  its  summit  or  in  its  whole 
length,  or,  when  the  branch  is  very  short, 
the  portion  of  the  main  tube  below  the  first 
septum  becomes  a  sporange.  Sporanges  of 
a  third  rank  may  succeed  to  those  of  the 
second  rank,  and  so  on,  until  the  plant  has 
exhausted  the  supply  of  food  at  its  service. 
In  another  form  the  active  gonidia  are  pro- 
duced at  once  in  the  sporanges,  without  the 
intervention  of  secondary  cells,  and  then 
they  begin  to  move  even  before  leaving  the 
parent  sac. 

Achlya  prolifera  also  produces,  though 
more  rarely,  globular  or  spindle-shaped  spo- 
ranges, either  terminal  or  borne  on  special, 
short,  lateral  branches,  in  which  are  deve- 
loped resting  spores,  characterized  by  a 
larger  size,  double  cell-membrane,  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  cilia  and  consequent 
motion.  The  mode  of  their  development  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  active  gonidia,  but 
they  are  much  fewer  in  number,  sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty,  sometimes  only  four, 
three,  two,  or  even  one  being  present  in  a 
sporange.  When  a  number  occur  in  a 
spindle-shaped  sporange,  they  are  ranged 
in  two  rows,  alternately,  so  that  each  is  par- 
tially interposed  between  its  two  opposite 
neighbours.  Their  diameter  varies  from 
1-1250  to  1-750  of  an  inch,  the  colour  brown- 
ish, displaying  numerous  oil-drops  in  the 
gTanular  contents  when  mature.  The  spo- 
ranges producing  them  display  a  number  of 
round  orifices  when  the  spores  are  ripe  ;  but 
the  spore?  appear  to  escape  by  the  decay  of 
the  walls.  These  resting  spores  may  remain 
unchanged  in  water  for  a  long  time  when  no 
suitable  nidus  exists,  and  then  will  quickly 
germinate  if  a  dead  insect  or  similar  object 
is  thrown  in. 

The  resting  spores  are  from  1  to  20,  while 
the  active  gonidia  are  from  5  to  150,  the 
number  depending  in  each  case  on  the  size 
of  the  sporange,  not  upon  the  size  of  the 
spores  or  gonidia,  which  is  tolerably  regular. 
Pringsheim  states  that  starch  occurs  in  the 
contents  of  the  resting  spores  of  S.  ferax. 

A  third  form  of  reproductive  organ  is  de- 
scribed by  Cienkowski,  which  in  the  earlier 
stages  resembles  a  sporange  of  resting  spores; 
but  the  spores  each  produce  a  long  tubular 
neck,  which  bores  through  the  wall  of  the 
sporange  and  discharges  its  contents  as 
minute  swarming  bodies  into  the  water ; 
these  have  not  been  seen  to  germinate. 
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These  flask-shaped  bodies  resemble  the  for- 
mations seen  by  Carter  in  Spirogyba,  and 
we  have  seen  them  in  other  Algse.  Al.  Braim 
at  first  described  them  as  a  species  of  Chy- 
TMDiuM,  but  subsequently  has  expressed  an 
inclination  to  regard  them  as  antheridial 
spores  of  Achlya. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Al.  Braun  has 
described  curled  tubular  processes,  resem- 
bling the  horns  of  Vaucheria,  associated  with 
the  sporanges  in  which  resting  spores  are 
formed,  and  he  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
antheridia  exercising  a  fecundating  oifice, 
like  the  horns  of  Vaucheria.  Similar  bodies 
have  been  recorded  in  other  Saprolegnice, 
especially  in  Achlya  coi-nuta.   (See  Sapro- 

LEGNL^.) 

BiBL.  A  description  of  the  supposed  spe- 
cies will  be  found  in  Kiitzing's  Sjiecies  Alf/a- 
rmn,  p.  159.  For  further  information  on  the 
development,  see  Al.  Braun's  Mejuven.  in 
Nature  (Say  Society,  1853,  pp.  188,  268)  ; 
Pringsheim,  Nova  Acta,  xxiii.  pt.  1.  p.  397- 
460,  1851 ;  Anton  de  Bary,  Botanische  Zei- 
tung,  X.  p.  473, 1852  ;  linger,  Linncsa,  1843, 
p.  129  (translated  in  An7i.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
S^^  ser.  tome  ii.  p.  5.  pi.  1.  1844) ;  Meyen, 
P/lanz.  pkysiologie,  iii.  457;  Nageli,  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Wis.  Botanik,  heft  1.  p.  102, 
heft  3,  4,  p.  28  {Ray  Society's  Reports,  1845, 
p.  278, 1849,  p.  lOi)  ;  Thuret,  Ami.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  3"''  ser.  t.  xiv.  p.  20,  p.  xxii,  1851 ; 
Ch.  Robin,  Hist,  des  Veqetaux  Parasites, 
2nd  edit.  1853,  p.  372 ;  Varley,  Trans.  Mi- 
crosc.  Society,  iii. ;  Cienkowski,  Bof.  Zeit. 
xiii.  p.  801 ;  Al.  Braun,  Ueh.  Chytridimn, 
Ahhandl.  Berlin.  Akad.  1855 ;  Vei-ji'mg.  in 
der  Natur,  p.  318  (Ray  Society,  vol.  1853, 
p.  298).  A  list  of  all  the  writers  who  had 
treated  oi  Achlya  before  1843,  is  subjoined 
to  Unger's  Essay  in  the  Linncea ;  Prings- 
heim, Jahrhilcher,  Bd.  1.  heft  2,  bd.  2.  heft  2 ; 
Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Joiirn.  1867,  p.  126. 

ACHNANTHES,Bory.— AgenusofDia- 
tomacese  (Cohort  Achnanthese). 

Char.  Frustules  compressed ;  either  single, 
in  pairs,  or  imited  into  a  straight  filament ; 
geniculate  in  front  view,  without  septa ;  at- 
tached by  a  stipes  fixed  to  one  angle ;  upper- 
most valve  with  a  longitudinal  median  line, 
lowermost  with  a  longitudinal  line,  and  a 
median  nodule  or  stauros. 

The  individual  frustule,  when  single,  or 
the  lowermost  when  they  are  united,  is' 
furnished  with  a  stipes  or  stalk,  arising  from 
one  end  of  the  lower  margin.  Side  view  of 
frustules  elliptical,  oblong  or  linear,  some- 
times slightly  constricted  in  the  middle  ; 


markings  of  upper  and  lower  valves  different, 
the  upper  (PI.  12.  fig.  2)  exhibiting  trans- 
verse rows  of  dots  (appearing  like  strise 
under  a  low  power)  interrupted  by  a  longi- 
tudinal line,  the  lower  (PI.  12.  fig.  3)  being 
also  furnished  with  transverse  rows  of  dots, 
interrupted  by  a  stauros,  as  also  by  a  longi- 
tudinal line  which  in  some  has  a  nodule  at 
each  end.  The  valves  being  much  com- 
pressed, the  transverse  rows  of  dots  appear 
also  in  the  front  view.  The  hoops  exhibit 
faint  longitudinal  and  sometimes  transverse 
strise. 

Achnanthes  resembles  Striatella  in  its 
stalked  flag-like  filaments,  but  may  be  known 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  internal  siliceous 
plates  or  vittae. 

Four  British  species : — 

Freshwater;  markings  faint  (minute)  A.  exilis*. 
Marine  or  brackish  water ;  markings 
distinct. 

Stipes  longer  than  frustules   A.  longipes^. 

Stipes  shorter  than  frustules. 

Ends  of  valves  acute    A.brevipes. 

Ends  of  valves  obtuse   A.  subsessilis, 

*  PI.  12.  fig.  4.  t  PI-  12.  flg.  1. 

Kiitzing  enumerates  15  species  of  Ach- 
nanthes. 

BiBL.  Ealfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  489 ; 
Kiitzing,  Bacill.  p.  75,  &  Alg.  p.  54 ; 
Smith,  Brit.  JDiat.  ii.  25. 

ACHNANTHIDIUM,  Kiitz.  A  genus 
of  Diatomaceae  (Cohort  Achnanthese). 

Char.  Those  of  Achnanthes,  mostly  single, 
and  without  the  stipes. 

Five  British  species ;  freshwater : — 

Filament  of  numerous  frustules  ...  A.  lanceolatum. 
Frustules  few,  valves  consti'icted  in 

middle   A.  coarciaium. 

Frustules  few,  often  straight,  valves 

constricted  near  the  end   A.mierncephalum*. 

Frustules  few,  valves  obtuse,  uneon- 

strieted    A.  lineare. 

Frustules  few,  median  line  sigmoid  A.jlexelluni  t. 

*  PI.  12.  flg.  5.  t  PI.  12.  flg.  6. 

Frustules  very  small  and  markings  very 
faint. 

BiBL,  Smith,  Brit.  Dial.  ii.  30 ;  Kiitzing, 
Bacill.  75,  &  Sp.  Ah/.  53. 

ACHORION,  Link  and  Remak.— The 
generic  name  applied  to  one  of  the  vegetables 
occurring  in  Favus,  and  characteristic  of 
that  disease  of  the  skin  (also  called  Porrigo 
or  Tinea  favosa').  The  structure  of  the  plant, 
Achorion  Schoenleinii,  bears  much  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  genus  Tonda ;  but  it 
occurs  in  definitely  boimded  patches  having 
a  special  arrangement  of  the  microscopic 
elements  of  which  it  is  constituted. 
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Ch.  Robin  gives  a  very  full  history  of  this 
plant ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  abstract  the  prin- 
cipal points  touching  on  the  microscopic 
structure,  previously  to  presenting  some  re- 
marks tending  to  alter  the  opinion  commonly 
entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
Achorion.  The  plant  is  found  upon  the 
human  skin,  either  in  the  hair-follicles  or  in 
depressions  of  the  surface.  With  regard 
to  the  former  situation,  it  appears  to  be  a 
secondary  seat,  as  it  were,  since  only  the 
"  spores  "  or  moniliform  filaments  composed 
of  rows  of  "  spores  "  occur  therein,  adhering 
firmly  to  the  hair  and  forming  a  kind  of 
sheath  around  it.  When  it  occurs  upon  the 
ordinary  surface  of  the  skin,  it  forms  a  little 
mass,  like  a  little  cup,  the/«y;^s,  which  is  at 
first  developed  beneath  the  epidermis,  and 
laid  bare  afterwards  by  desquamation.  The 
farus  is  somewhat  hemispherical  in  general 
form,  and  varies  from  1-25  to  3-5  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  its  depth  or  thickness  being 
from  1-25  to  1-G  or  1-5  of  an  inch.  The 
upper  free  side  is  concave,  the  lower  convex, 
the  colour  is  pale  sulphur-yellow,  sometimes 
a  little  browned  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies.  The  cup-like  depression  existing  at 
firstbecomesfilledupwith  advancinggrowth, 
and  when  thefavi  have  acquired  a  consider- 
able size,  concentric  lines  are  perceived  upon 
the  upper  surface.  The  circumference  of  the 
free  upper  surface  adheres  to  the  epidermis, 
and  the  mass  is  generally  traversed  by  one 
or  two  hairs,  passing  completely  through  it 
from  below.  When  a  vertical  section  is  made 
of  a  favus  dissected  out  of  its  seat,  it  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  followiug  elements. 
The  periphery  consists  of  a  granular  crust, 
about  1-150  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
stroma,  apparently  a  hardened  exudation 
from  the  surrounding  parts ;  this  is  lined  by 
the  mycelium  passing  in  from  it,  composed 
of  flexuous,  branched,  inarticulate  filaments, 
uniform  in  thickness  (at  most  1-8000  of  an 
inch).  Next  the  mycelium,  proceeding  in- 
wards, come  the  ^ sporcq^hores,^  consisting  of 
tubes  analogous  to  those  of  the  mycelium, 
less  flexuous,  the  fertile  being  more  or  less 
straight,  terminating  in  strings  of  spores. 
The  spores  are  round  or  oval,  the  smallest 
1-8000  to  1-6000  inch,  the  largest  1-5000 
to  1-4000  inch  in  diameter,  the  oval  are 
as  much  as  1-3500  to  1-2500  in  length; 
the  spherical  sometimes  1-3500  in  diameter. 
Their  membrane  is  weU  defined ;  water  and 
acetic  acid  do  not  aflect  them. 

Much  has  been  written  by  medical  authors 
regarding  these  bodies ;  but  we  shall  not 


enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject  here, 
further  than  to  state  that  the  presence  of 
this  vegetable  structure  seems  to  be  essen- 
tial and  causative  in  the  disease  of  the  skin 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  liemak  was  un- 
able to  make  any  of  the  spores  germinate  in 
or  on  animal  substances;  some  however 
emitted  prolongations  when  placed  upon  an 
apple,  but  the  surface  then  decayed  and 
turned  brown  within  the  week,  and  became 
covered  with  mildew  {Penicillimn  fflcmcum) . 
One  of  the  entire  corpuscles  kept  upon  the 
arm  for  several  days,  fell  off  without  leaving 
any  mark,  but  a  fortnight  after  a  favus  began 
to  be  developed.  Gruby  states  that  he  inocu- 
lated various  parts  of  the  body  with  it,  and 
even  caused  it  to  grow  upon  wood(?).  Ben- 
nett ultimately  confirmed  the  statements  of 
Gruby  as  to  the  inoculation.  Other  authors 
are  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Unfortunately,  most  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  parasitic  fungi  which  occur 
in  morbid  conditions  of  the  human  frame, 
or  are  productive  of  disease,  have  not  been 
well  acquainted  with  either  Fungi  or  Algfe. 
Numberless  names  have  been  assigned  to 
them ;  and  in  consequence,  while  many  of 
these  organisms  have  beeu  considered  Al- 
g£e,  they  have  been  regarded  by  others  as 
Fungi.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  all  of 
them  are  mere  conditions  of  the  most  uni- 
versally diflused  species  of  Penicillimn,  As- 
pergilbis,  Mucor,  or  Cladosjjorium — genera 
which  are  capable  of  propagation  by  cells 
thrown  ofi' from  the  threads,  other  than  the 
normal  fruit.  It  is  quite  impossible  that, 
as  supposed  by  Ardsten,  such  a  genus  as 
Pucciuia  could  be  produced  on  animal 
tissues. 

BiBL.  Ch.  Robin,  Vegetaux  parasites, 
Paris,  1853  (with  plates,  2ud  edit.) ;  Bennett, 
Vegetable  nature  of  Tinea  favosa  (Porr.  lu- 
piinosa  of  Bateman),  SfC,  MontJily  Journ.  of 
Medical  Sciences,  1850  (figs.),  and  Trans. 
Boy.  Soc.  Edinb.  1842,  xv.  pp.  227-294; 
Gruby,  Mem.  s.  la  Teigne,  SfC.,  Vompt.  Rend. 
1841,  xiii.  p.  72 ;  Sur  les  Mycodermes,  c^-c., 
ibid.,  309 ;  Ueber  Tinea  favosa,  Mullers 
Archiv,  1842,  p.  22;  Hannover,  Midler's 
Arehiv,  1842,  p.  281-295,  pi.  15.  figs.  7-9; 
Miiller  and  Retzius,  Miiller's  Archiv,  1842, 
p.  192,  pi.  8  and  9 ;  Lebert,  Physiol.  Pathol. 
ii.  p.  477,  Paris,  1845;  Remak,  I)iac/nost.  und 
Pathogen.  Unters.  Berlin,  1845,  p.  "193-215; 
Bazin,  Rech.  sur  les  Teignes,  Paris,  1853, 
8vo  (Plates). 

ACHROMATISM.  — A  term  properly 
signifying  freedom  from  chromatic  aber- 
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ration ;  but  commonly  used  to  denote  free- 
dom from  both  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration. 

ACICULARIA,  D'Archiac— One  of  the 
Forammifera  imperforata,  related  to  Dac- 
tylopora,  and  consisting  of  numerous  cham- 
bers arranged  in  close  order  side  by  side 
without  intercommunication,  and  forming- 
minute  aciculate  cylinders,  or  narrow  ta- 
pering plates.  Known  fossil  only  in  some 
Tertiary  beds  of  France. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Inirod.  Foram.  137. 

ACINERIA.,  Duj. — A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  Trichodinia. 

Char.  Body  oblong  or  lanceolate,  de- 
pressed, the  fore  part  somewhat  obliquely 
recurved  like  the  blade  of  a  sabre ;  a  row  of 
cilia,  directed  forwards,  arising  from  one 
side. 

Differs  from  Trachelius,  Duj.,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  cilia  and  in  the  anterior 
curvature  ;  devoid  of  a  mouth,  like  Traclic- 
lius,  which  especially  distinguishes  the  pre- 
sent genus  from  Pelecida.    2  species  : 

1.  A.  incurvata  (PI.  23.  fig.  1) ;  marine, 
colourless ;  length  1-590  inch. 

2.  A.  acuta  (PI.  23.  fig.  2),  found  in  fresh 
water ;  length  1-580  inch. 

Dujardin  figures  in  the  latter  species  cilia 
upon  both  margins,  those  on  one  side  being 
directed  forwards,  and  those  on  the  other 
backwards. 

Claparede  and  Lachm.  refer  these  to 
Amphileptus. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Infus.  p.  402 ;  Clap,  and 
Lachm.  Infti,s.  &c.,  p.  356. 

ACINE'TA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rhizo- 
poda,  belonging  to  the  family  Acinetina. 

Claparede  and  Lachmann  enumerate  8 
species. 

A.  mystacina  (PI.  42.  fig.  11).  Yellowish 
brown,  rounded,  tentacles  in  two  bundles ; 
1-120  to  1-800.    On  Lemna  7ninor. 

A.  patula  (PI.  42.  fig.  12).  Body  as  if 
resting  on  a  cup-shaped  carapace,  variable 
in  form ;  contains  brown  granules.  On 
marine  Algae.    Norway.    Length  o"- 

A.  tuherusa  (PI.  23.  fig.  4).  Colourless 
or  yellowish  brown,  triangular  when  ex- 
panded; tentacles  arising  from  the  distal 
angles  only.  Salt  or  brackish  waters;  1-100 
to  1-410. 

A.  Lyngbyi,  ferrum-equiimm  and  cylin- 
drica,  are  referred  by  CI.  and  Lachm.  to 
Podophrya. 

A.  Notmiectm.  On  the  hairs  of  the  legs  of 
N.  glauca. 

BiBL.  Pineau,  Aom  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  Zool. 


iii.  andix. ;  Ehr.  7h/.;  Duj.  Inf.;  Claparede 
and  Lachmann,  Etudas,  ^c;  Ann.  N.  H, 
1857,  xix. ;  Stein,  Infus. 

ACINETINA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Radio- 
larian  Rhizopoda. 

Char.  Those  of  the  Actinophryina,  but 
with  usually  capitate  and  suctorial  tenta- 
cles ;  the  body  being  more  or  less  enclosed 
in  a  carapace,  which  is  generally  prolonged 
to  form  a  stalk. 

The  structure  and  relations  of  these  ani- 
mals are  still  very  unsettled.  The  re- 
searches of  Pineau  and  Stein  tended  to 
render  the  existence  of  the  species  doubtful, 
by  showing  that  they  were  stages  of  deve- 
lopment of  Epistylis,  Vaginicola,  Vorticella, 
&c. ;  but  this  has  since  been  found  to  be  in- 
correct. The  remarkable  suctorial  character 
of  the  tentacles  has  not  been  proved  to 
occur  in  all  the  genera  and  species.  Many, 
however,  have  been  seen  to  take  food  vo- 
raciously, which  is  thus  elfected  :  when  an 
Infusorium  touches  the  button-like  end  of 
the  tentacle,  it  usually  remains  adherent  to 
it ;  the  end  becomes  still  more  dilated  so  as 
to  constitute  a  sucking  disk,  and  the  ray 
becomes  thicker  and  shorter ;  the  other  rays 
at  the  same  time  making  grasping  move- 
ments, and  endeavouring  to  attach  their 
extremities  to  the  captured  prey.  A  current 
of  chyme-particles  is  then  soon  seen  running 
from  the  captured  infusorium  into  the  body 
of  the  Acineta.  The  chyme-particles  form 
at  fiLrst  a  slender  row,  but  afterwards  collect 
in  a  drop.  The  body  of  the  Acineta  then 
becomes  opac[ue,  from  the  collection  of  the 
drops. 

The  colourless  or  coloured  ova  described 
by  Ehrenberg  are  partly  chyme-particles, 
partly  oil-drop-like  globules  which  make 
their  appearance  in  the  Acinetce  after  ani- 
mal food.  The  ciliated  swarm-germs  to 
which  they  give  origin  have  been  traced 
directly  into  Acinetce.  Fission  has  been 
observed  in  Acineta  jnystacina,  not  in  the 
others.    The  genera  may- be  thus  divided : 

'■Tentacles  not  borne  upon  a  proboscis. 
Tentacles  unbranched. 
Stalks  simple. 

f  A  peduncle   1.  Podophrya. 

No  shell  <  No  pedun- /  free ..  2.  Spharophrya. 

[    cle         \ fixed.  3.  Trichophrya. 
A  shell   /  P'^'i""''!''  present  4.  Acineta. 

\  Peduncle  absent  .  5.  Solenophrya. 

Stalks  branched    6.  Dendrosoma. 

Tentacles  branched   7.  Dendromyeeles. 

**Tentacles  borne  on  a  long  pro- 
boscis   8.  Ophryodendrion. 

Here  belong,  perhaps,  the  genera  Corc- 
thria,  Ephelota,  and  Zooteira  (Wright) ;  and 
Alder's  auimalcides. 
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ACMOSPORIUM,  Corda.    See  Botry- 

TIS. 

ACOMIA,  Duj. — A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  Euchelia. 

Char.  Body  oblong-ovate  or  irregular, 
colourless  or  granular,  turbid,  composed  of 
a  glutinous  homogeneous  substance  con- 
taining irregular  granules,  and  ciliated  only 
or  principally  at  one  end.  Dujardin  de- 
scribes eight  species,  to  which  Perty  adds 
one. 

Some  are  marine,  the  others  inhabiting 
decomposing  infusions.  All  are  minute  and 
colourless. 

A.  vitrea  (PI.  23.  fig.  3),  aquatic  (fresh- 
water); length  1-868. 

BiBL.  Duj.  Infiis.  p.  382;  Perty,  Zur 
Kenntniss,  Sfc.  p.  149. 

ACREMONIUM,  Link.— A_  genus  of 
Ilj'phomycetous  Fimgi,  belonging  to  the 
division  Mucedines ;  distinguished  by  its 
jointed  threads  bearing  numerous  patent 
branehlets,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by 
Fio-.  2. 


Aeremonium  fuscum  (magnified). 

a  single  globose  spore.  Perhaps  onlj' states 
of  some  other  genus.    British  species : 

1.  A.  verticiilatum,  Link.  On  dead  wood, 
trunks  of  trees. 

2.  A.  alternatmn,  Link.  On  decaying 
leaves. 

3.  A.fuscum,  Schmidt  (fig.  1).  On  dead 
wood  and  sticks. 

4.  ^.  rfrtMV/(?>i«w!,B.andBr.  On  dead  frogs. 
Distinguished  by  the  threads  being  matted 
together  below  into  a  distinct  stem. 

BiEL.  English  Flora,  v.  pt.  2.  p.  347 ; 
GreviUe,  Scott.  Crijptof/am.  Flora,  t.  124. 
figs.  1  and  2 ;  Berk,  and  Br.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
1871,  June. 

ACROCARPI.— An  artificial  division  of 
Mosses  (see  Mcsses). 

AOROPERUS.— A  genus  of  Entomo- 
straca,  of  the  family  Lynceidte  (Baird). 

Char.  Shell  somewhat  harp-shaped,  the 
anterior  inferior  margin  projecting  and  ob- 
tusely angular,  inferior  antennae  long ;  beak 
blunt,  very  slightly  curved  downwards; 


shell  striated  with  longitudinal  ribs  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards;  colour- 
less.   2  species : — 

1.  A.  harpcB  TPl.  14.  fig.  1)  ;  each  branch 
of  inferior  antennte  with  3  long  setae  from 
the  extremity  of  the  last  joint  only. 

2.  A.  nanus  (PI.  14.  fig.  2),  much  smaller 
than  the  last;  anterior  branch  of  inferior 
antennae  with  4  sette,  one  arising  from  the 
second,  and  three  from  the  end  of  the  last 
joint. 

This  genus  is  scarcely  distinct  ixova.Camp- 
tocerms. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  91 ;  and 
Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Entomos.  129. 

ACROSPERMUM,  Tode.— A  genus  of 
Sphaerouemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  con- 
sisting of  minute,  somewhat  cartilaginous 
perithecia,  a  few  lines  high,  discharging 
long,  wavy,  erect,  simple,  microscopic  spores 
from  a  terminal  pore  or  ostiole.  British 
species : — 

1.  A.  compressum,  Tode.  On  diy  stalks 
of  herbaceous  plants. 

2.  A. graminum,  Lihexi.  On  dead  gTasses. 
A.  cormdum,  which  is  not  uncommon  on 

the  gills  of  blackened  Agarics,  is  merely 
the  winter  resting-state  of  Agaricus  tuhe- 
rosus. 

BiBL.  English  Flora,  v.  pt.  2.  p.  221 ; 
Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Flora,  t.  182. 

ACROSPORIUM,  Nees.  —  A  generic 
name,  formerly  applied  to  certain  species  of 
Oidium  (see  Oidium). 

ACROSTALAG- 
MUS,  Corda. — A  genus 
of  Mucorini  (Physomy- 
cetous  Fungi),  distin- 
guished by  its  whorled 
branched  septate 
threads,  each  branch 
terminated  by  a  globose 
vesicle,  which  is  pierced 
by  the  tip  of  the  branch- 
let,  from  which  nume- 
rous spores  are  given  off 
vdthin  the  vesicle. 

Verticillimn  lateritimn 
is  a  form  of  this  beauti- 
ful mould  with  minute 
naked  spores. 

The  accompanying  ^rost.d;;;;;^  d^naba- 
figure  represents  Aero-  rinus  (highly  magui- 
stalagmus  cinnaharimis,  fi^'l)- 
Corda.  It  grows  in  large  patches  on  rotten 
potatoes.  Hofimann  regards  it  as  a  mere 
form  of  Trichothecimn  roseum,  which  is 
rather  a  Dadylium. 
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BiBL.  Berkeley,  Cnjptog.  Botany,  p.  294 ; 
see  also  Trichothecium  and  Veeticix,- 

LIUM. 

ACROSTICIIEiE.  — A  subfamily  of 
Polypodaeous  Ferns,  with  naked  sori. 

Illustrative  genera. 

1.  Acrostichutn.  Sori  seated  on  all  the 
Teins,  venules,  and  parenchyma  ;  veins  very 
much  branched,  and  anastomosing  in  more 
or  less  regular  meshes. 

2.  Campium.  Sori  on  all  the  veins,  ve- 
nules, and  the  parenchyma;  veins  very  much 
branched,  and  anastomosing  in  more  or  less 
regular  meshes,  with  free  venules. 

3.  Polyhotrya.  Sori  on  all  the  veins, 
venules,  and  the  parenchyma;  veins  pinnate, 
scarcely  anastomosing. 

ACROSTICHUM,  L.— A  genus  of  Acro- 
sticheiB  (PolypodiEous  Ferns),  with  naked 
sori  seated  on  all  parts  of  the  leaf  Now 
broken  up  into  several  genera,  such  as  Pla- 
tycerium  &c.  See  Haies. 

ACTINIA.  A  genus  of  Anthozoa  (Po- 
lypes ;  Zoophytes). 

Char.  Body  conical  or  cylindrical,  ad- 
hering by  a  broad  discoidal  base ;  mouth 
simple,  superior,  surrounded  by  one  or  more 
iminterrupted  series  of  conical,  undivided, 
tubular  tentacula,  which  are  entirely  retrac- 
tile ;  marine. 

Johnston  describes  20  British  species. 
They  are  commonly  known  as  sea-anemones, 
and  are  found  on  the  sea-coast  adhering  to 
rocks  and  stones.  A.  mesembryanthemum 
diam.),  with  numerous  azure-blue 
tubercles  surrounding  the  margin  of  its 
oral  disk,  is  very  common  on  the  British 
coast. 

The  body  is  formed  of  a  thick  coat,  the 
inner  layer  of  which  consists  of  longitudinal 
and  transverse  muscular  fibres.  The  tenta- 
cles are  covered  with  stinging  threads  and 
capsules,  as  in  the  Acalephre,  often  forming- 
beautiful  objects.  The  space  between  the 
stomach  and  the  skin  is  divided  into  cellular 
spaces  by  radiate  partitions ;  the  ovaries  and 
the  spermatic  convoluted  tubes  being  at- 
tached to  these  partitions. 

The  fibro-areolar  tissue,  of  which  the 
parenchyma  of  the  body  consists,  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  fibres,  cells,  and  interme- 
diate stages,  of  extreme  delicacy  (PI.  33. 
fig.  1),  and  somewhat  resembling  the  fibro- 
plastic tissue  met  with  abnormally  in  the 
human  body.  Dispersed  throughout  it  are 
numerous  spindle-shaped,  flexible,  organic 
spicula  (PI.  33.  figs.  1  a  and  2),  many  of 


them  cuiiously  marked  by  interrupted  trans- 
verse markings  (fig.  2). 

In  reproductive  power  they  almost  equal 
the  IlydroB  ;  when  cut  across,  new  tentacles 
form  in  a  few  weeks  on  the  lower  half,  and 
each  piece  becomes  a  new  animal.  They  are 
usually  propagated  by  ova,  which  pass  from 
the  ovaries  into  the  stomach,  where  they 
are  developed.  Many  of  the  species  exhibit 
the  most  splendid  iridescent  colours. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Hist,  of  British  Zoo- 
phytes, 1847 ;  Tugwell,  Ma7i.  of  Common 
English  Sea- Anemones ;  Gosse,  3Iar.  Zool. 
1,  and  "Devonshire  Coast;"  Bronn,  Die 
Klass.  8fc.  d.  Thierreichs ;  Gegenbaur,  Vergl, 
Anat. 

AGTINISCUS,  Ehrenberg.— A  doubtful 
genusofDiatomacete, provided  with  siliceous 
shells  bearing  radiating  spines.  (Cohort 
Actiniscea3.) 

Char.  Individuals  microscopic,  solid,  ra- 
diate, resembling  a  star ;  marine. 

These  organisms,  which  are  found  both 
recent  and  fossil,  are  ill  understood  at  pre- 
sent. They  are  especially  remarkable  for 
their  valves  being  frequently  found  perfo- 
rated.   Species : — 

1.  A.  Tctrastorias,  Ehr.  (PI.  43.  fig.  1). 
Stellate,  with  4  free  rays ;  diam.  1-1000 ". 
Virginia. 

2.  A.  Pentasterias,  Ehr.  (PI.  43.  fig.  2). 
Rays  5;  diam.  1-1200".  Recent  on  the 
shore  of  Norway;  fossil  in  the  chalk-marl 
of  Greece. 

3.  A.  quinariiis,  Ehr.  (PI.  43.  fig.  3). 
Stellate,  rays  5,  free;  diam.  1-3000". 
^gina. 

4.  ^./S'iVvMS,Ehr.(P1.41.fig.45).  Rays  6, 
acute,  winged  at  the  base;  diam.  1-1200". 
Shore  of  Norway,  recent. 

5.  A.  Discus,  Ehr.  (PI.  43.  fig.  4).  Disk- 
shaped,  centre  smooth,  8  marginal  rays  not 
exserted;  diam.  1-1200".  Gran. 

6.  A.  Rota,  Ehr.  (PI.  43.  fig.  5).  Disk- 
shaped,  centre  smooth,  10  marginal  rays  ex- 
serted ;  diam.  1-1900".  Oran. 

7.  A.  Lancearius,  Ehr.  (PI.  43.  fig.  6). 
Stellate,  with  8  marginal  lanceolate  rays, 
and  some  central  shorter  on  one  side ; 
diam.  1-240".    Antarctic  Ocean. 

BrBL.  Ehrenberg,  Leh.  Kreidethierchen, 
1840,  p.  69 ;  Monafsberichi,  1844,  p.  76,  &c. ; 
Kiitzing,  Kieselschal.  ^ace7/ariew,1844,  p.l39; 
Species  Alqarum,  1849,  p.  141. 

ACTINOOLADIUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  No 
British  species  yet  recorded. 

ACTINOCOCCUS,  Kiitzing.— A  genus 
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of  exotic  Algas  (marine),  referred  to  Iti- 
vulai-ia  by  Suhr  (Kiitz.  Tab.  Plujc.  31. 
fig.  2). 

ACTINOCYCLUS.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macefE  (Cohort  Cosciuodiscese). 

Char.  Frustules  solitary,  free  or  adherent 
to  other  bodies ;  disk-shaped ;  valves  circu- 
lar, exhibiting  apparently  cellular  markings, 
with  rays  or  bands  radiating  from  the  centre, 
vs^hieh  is  free  from  the  cellular  appearance ; 
no  internal  septa;  marine. 

The  cellular  appearance  arises  from  the 
existence  of  depressions  upon  the  surface. 
The  radiant  bands  arise  from  undulations  of 
the  surface,  which  are  best  seen  in  the  front 
view  (PI.  18.  fig.  4.36). 

Only  1  British  species,  A.  undulatus 
(PI.  18.  fig.  43  a) ;  rays  6,  diam.  1-250  to 
1-1100';. 

Kiitzing  enumerates  34  species ;  some  are 
found  fossil. 

Smith  admits  A.  duodenarius  (rays  12), 
A.  sedenan'us  (rays  IG),  and  A.  octodenarius 
(rays  18)  as  British — species  referred  by 
Ehrenberg  and  Kiitzing  to  the  genus  Acti- 
noptychus.  These  are  found  in  the  Med- 
way. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Leh.  Kreidethierchm, 
1840,  p.  57 ;  Monatsbericht,  1844,  and  Mi- 
kroff.;  Ii.iitzmg,KieselschaU(/euIiactllar.l84A-, 
SiJecies  Algarmn,  1849 ;  Roper,  Micr.  Journ. 
ii. ;  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  i.  25,  and  ii.  86. 

ACTINODISCUS,  Grev.  A  genus  of 
Diatomacefe. 

Cliar.  Frustules  free,  disk-shaped ;  valves 
granular,  with  a  central  nucleus,  and  nu- 
merous (15)  linear  smooth  rays  extending 
from  it  to  the  margin. 

A.  Barhadensis  (PI.  44.  fig.  22).  Diam. 
1-250".    In  the  Barbadoes  deposit. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Micr.  Trans.  1863,  69. 

ACTINOGONIUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Prismatic,  frustules  not  forming 
a  filament,  subspherical,  with  7  or  more 
angles. 

A.  septenarimn  (PI.  43.  fig.  8).  With 
7  angles.  Found  fossil  in  Barbadoes  earth, 
with  Polycystina. 

Not  British. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Monatsber.  d.  Berl.  Ahad.lQ^l; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  p.  127. 

ACTINONEMA,  Fries.  See  Asteeoma. 

ACTINOPHRYINA,  Duj.— A  family  of 
Eadiolaiian  Rhizopoda. 

Char.  Body. usually  rounded,  contained 
in  a  shell  or  shell-less,  giving  ofi"  radiate 
non-agglutinating  pseudopodia,  either  from 


the  entire  surface,  or  from  parts  only ;  spi- 
cules and  spines  absent. 

The  genera  may  be  divided  thus : — 

Shell  absent. 
Pseudopodia  arising  from  all  parts  of 


the  surface    Activophrys. 

( AcanthocysHs. ) 
Pseudopodia  arising  from  a  zone  near 

the  circumference    Trichodisms. 

Pseudopodia  arising  from  one  side  . . .  Pkujiophrys. 
Shell  jiresent. 
Free. 

Inorusted  with  foreign  matter    Fleurophrys. 

Not  inorusted,  oblong. 

Orifice  lateral   Trinema. 

Orifice  terminal   Eiig/ypha. 

Attached  to  foreign  bodies   Urnula. 


BiBL.  That  of  the  genera. 

ACTINOPHR  YS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Ac- 
tinophiyina. 

The  species  of  Actinoph-ys  are  found  in 
both  fresh  and  salt  water.  The  body  ex- 
hibits contractile  vesicles,  mostly  near  the 
margin  ;  but  sometimes  more  difiiised,  and 
giving  it  a  cellidar  appearance.  Conj  ugation 
has  been  repeatedly  observed ;  but  authors 
are  not  agreed  upon  its  import.  The  move- 
ment of  the  pseudopodia  is  very  slow  ;  gra- 
nules may  be  seen  continually  moving  in 
them,  as  in  the  Gromida  and  Foraminifera ; 
but  the  circulation  is  much  slower,  and 
requires  great  attention  and  a  high  power 
to  render  it  visible. 

A.  sol,  E.  (PI.  23.  fig.  7  b).  Spherical, 
colourless,  whitish  tentacles  radiating  from 
all  parts  of  the  body ;  1  or  2  contractile 
vesicles  strongly  projecting  on  the  sm-face ; 
parenchyma  not  reticular;  diam.  1-430  to 
1-1200"  ;  aquatic. 

A.  mchornii,  E.  (PI.  23.  fig.  7  a).  As  A. 
sol,  but  parenchyma  presenting  a  more  or 
less  regidar  cellular  appearance;  diam. 
1-100". 

A.  marina,  D.  As  A.  sol,  but  marine, 
rather  smaller,  and  movements  of  tentacles 
more  rapid. 

A.  brevicirrhis,  P.  Greenish,  not  reti- 
cular; pseudopodia  very  short  and  very 
numerous. 

A.  pemiipes,  CI.  &  L.  Not  reticular ; 
pseudopodia  few,  slender,  and  very  long ; 
no  projecting  vesicle. 

A.  viridis,  E.  (PI.  23.  fig.  6).  Spherical ; 
greenish ;  rays  shorter  than  the  body ; 
diam.  1-280  to  1-620" ;  aquatic.  Perhaps 
A.  sol  coloured  by  chlorophyll. 

A.  diffitafa,  D.  Colourless,  depressed, 
tentacles  flexible,  thickened  at  base,  and 
when  contracted  forming  finger-like  pro- 
longations ;  diam.  1-770 ;  aquatic. 

A.  (jranata,  D.     Spherical;  opaque  in 
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centre ;  vays  taper,  shorter  than  body ; 
aquatic. 

A.  paradoxa,  Carter.  With  numerous 
capitate  and  longer  simple  tentacles ;  aquatic. 
Bombay. 

A.  ociilata,  St.=^.  sol?  A.  discus,  D.  = 
Trifhodiscus  sol,  E.  (PL  25.  fig-.  8).  A.  pe- 
dicellata,  D.  =  Podophrya  fixa,  E.  A.  sfella, 
Perty=the  eggs  of  one  of  the  Rotatoria. 

The  manner  in  which  these  animals  feed 
is  curious.  Any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  may  be  converted  into  a  temporary 
stomach.  When  an  infusorium  or  a  minute 
alga  comes  into  contact  with  one  of  the 
tentacles,  it  generally  becomes  adherent. 
The  tentacle  with  the  prey  then  slowly 
shortens,  and  the  smTounding  tentacles  ap- 
ply themselves  upon  it,  bending  their  points 
around  the  captive,  so  tliat  it  gradually  be- 
comes enclosed  on  all  sides.  In  this  way 
the  prey  is  gradually  brought  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.  The  spot  at  the  surface  of  the 
body  upon  which  the  captured  organism  is 
lying  slowly  retracts,  and  forms  at  first  a 
shallow  depression,  which  gradually  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper,  in  which  the  organism  is 
finally  lodged.  As  the  depression  becomes 
still  deeper,  its  edges  coalesce,  and  thus  a 
cavity  closed  on  all  sides  is  formed,  in  which 
it  remains  for  a  certain  time  and  becomes 
digested.  If  there  be  any  indigestible  resi- 
due, a  passage  for  its  exit  is  formed,  and  it 
is  expelled  by  further  contractions  of  the 
substance  of  the  body,  and  in  the  same  or  a 
different  direction  from  that  at  which  it 
entered,  the  canal  and  the  aperture  entirely 
disappearing. 

BiBL.  KoUiker,  Zeitschr.  f.  Wissensch. 
Zooloffie,  Bd.  i.  (Qt.  Micr.  Journ.  i.);  Stein, 
Archiv.  f.  Nahvrgeschichte,  1849 ;  Brightwell, 
Fauna  Inf  usoria  of  Nor  folk  ;  Pritchard,  In- 
fusoria ;  "Claparede  and  Lachmann,  Etudes, 
iifc;  Perty,  Z.  Kenntniss  S,-c.,  p.  159;  Carter, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1864. 

ACTINOPTYCHUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese.    (Cohort  Coscinodisceaj.) 

Char.  Frustules  solitary,  free,  disk-shaped, 
with  rays  and  internal  radiating  septa ; 
valves  apparently  cellular  (areolar),  except 
opposite  the  rays. 

The  presence  of  true  internal  septa  is 
doubtful ;  hence  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  this  genus  should  not  be  consoli- 
dated with  Actinocyclus. 

Kiitzing  enumerates  16  species,  distin- 
guished principally  by  the  number  of  septa 
and  rays :  A.  ternarius,  septa  3  ;  A.  cptafer- 
narins,  septa  4 ;  A.  senarius,  rays  6  (PI.  18. 


fig.  45),  &c.  A.  hcxapterus,  with  6  thick, 
solid  conical  rays,  is  one  of  the  calcareous 
corpuscles  of  an  echinoderm ;  the  margin  of 
the  disk  thick,  undulate,  and  toothed  within. 
Many  of  the  species  are  fossil. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  Abh.  d.  Berl. 
Akad.  1838,  and  Berl.  Bericht.  1844  ;  Kiitz- 
ing, Bacill.  134 ;  Sp.  Alg.  130 ;  Greville, 
3Iicr.  Trails.  1866,  p.  5. 

ACTINOSPII/ERA,  Perty.— A  doubt- 
ful genus  of  Rhizopoda. 

Char.  Body  minute,  spherical,  surrounded 
with  irregular,  rather  rigid  processes.  Move- 
ment that  of  swimming  on  various  axes. 

Processes  stout  and  taper.  Body  colour- 
less, containing  greyish-green  (food-)  spots. 

BiBL.  Perty,  Zur  Kenntniss  Sj-c,  p.  189. 

KGTmO^YlIjERimi=Actinophrys,\n 
part. 

ACTINOTHYRIITM,  Kunze.— A  genus 
of  Sphajronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi), 
forming  minute  round, 
flat,  black  spots,  with  a 
central  boss  of  close, 
radiatingjfibrous  struc- 
ture. British  species : — ■ 

A.  ffratninis,  Kunze. 
On  leaves  and  stalks  of 
Grasses  in  spring  (fig. 
4).  The  innate,  radi- 
ately  fibrous,  shield-like  perithecium  finally 
dissolves  at  the  apex.  The  stylospores, 
which  are  spindle-shaped,  are  formed  be- 
neath the  disk,  attached  by  their  bases  ; 
Fries  conjectures  that  they  are  transformed 
asci. 

It  is  probably  a  state  of  some  Sphceria  or 
allied  genus. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Scott.  Crypt.  Flora,  t.218. 

ACTINURUS.— A  genus  of  Rotatoria, 
of  the  family  Philodina3a,  Ehr. 

Chnr.  Eye-spots  two,  frontal  (red)  ;  tail- 
like foot  with  2  lateral  horny  processes  and 
3  terminal  toes.  {Rotifer  witlx  5  points  to 
the  foot.) 

Agrees  with  Rotifer  in  general  structm-e ; 
teeth  2  in  each  jaw  (PI.  34.  fig.  2). 

1  species,  A.  Neptunius  (PI.  34.  fig.  1). 
Colourless,  body  attenuated ;  length  1-18 
to  1-36".    Very  common,  aquatic. 

ADELOSINA,  D'Orb.— At  first  regarded 
as  a  generic  form,  but  now  recognized  as 
only  the  young  condition  of  some  of  the 
Milioline  Imperforate  Foraminifera.  Spi- 
roloculina,  Quinqi/elondiiia,  and  Triloculinn, 
subgenera  of  Mdiola,  commence  their 
growth,  after  the  fashion  of  their  conge- 
ners also,  with  a  relatively  large,  subglo- 


Actinotliyrium  gi'aminis 
(highly  magnified). 
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bose  "primordial  chamber;"  and  the  suc- 
ceeding growth  produces  a  curved  flask- 
like chamber,  closely  enwrapping  one  side 
of  the  former.  Until  the  successive  lateral 
overlappings  by  new  chambers  build  up  the 
nearly  oval  outline  of  the  adult  Miliola,  the 
young  shell  is  one-sided,  and  may  be  termed 
"  Adelosina."  Found  in  all  seas,  and  com- 
mon among  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  fossils 
at  many  places. 

BiBL.  Williamson  and  Carpenter,  Brit. 
Foram. ;  D'Orbigny,  For.  fossiles  d.  Vienne, 
301. 

_  ADIANTE/E.— A  subfamily  of  Polypo - 
dioideffi  (Polypodieeous  Ferns). 

Illustrative  Genera. 
Sori  on  the  notches  of  the  fronds. 

1.  Lonchitis.  Veins  anastomosing;  sori 
linear,  semilunate  ;  indusium  marginal,  se- 
milunar, fi'ee  within. 

2.  Hypolepis.  Veins  pinnate ;  sori  sub- 
globose,  on  the  inferior  border  of  the  sinuses 
of  the  laciniae  or  teeth  of  the  frond  ;  indu- 
sium marginal,  semilunar,  free  within. 

Sori  on  the  margin  of  the  fronds. 

3.  Loniaria.  Veins  pinnate,  forked ;  fer- 
tile fronds  narrower ;  sorus  linear,  continu- 
ous ;  indusium  linear,  continuous,  free 
within. 

4.  Pteris.  Veins  pinnate  ;  sorus  continu- 
ous ;  indusium  marginal,  linear,  free  within. 

5.  Amphiblestra.  Primary  veins  strong  ; 
venules  much  branched,  anastomosing  in 
unequal  hexagonal  spots ;  sorus  linear,  con- 
tinuous ;  indusium  marginal,  linear,  free 
within. 

6.  Litobrochia.  Veins  anastomosing  in 
hexagonal  spots ;  sorus  linear,  continuous ; 
indusium  marginal,  linear,  free  within. 

7.  Allosorus.  Veins  pinnate ;  sori  at  first 
roundish  and  distinct,  very  soon  confluent, 
and  then  linear  and  continuous,  covered  by 
the  reflexed  margin ;  indusium  marginal, 
linear,  continuous,  free  within. 

8.  Cassebeera.  Veins  pinnate ;  sori  two 
under  each  notched  tooth  of  the  leaf ;  indu- 
sium marginal,  roundish,  covering  the  pair 
of  sori. 

9.  Adiantum.  Veins  fan-pinnate ;  sori 
linear,  indusium  linear  or  semilunar,  free 
within. 

10.  Hewardia.  Veins  reticulated;  sori 
linear;  indusium  linear  or  semilunar,  free 
within. 

11.  Clieilanthes,  Veins  pinnate ;  sori  sub- 
globose,  minute,  covered  by  the  reflexed 


apex  of  a  tootk  and  the  indusium;  indusium 
marginal,  scarious,  narrow,  free  within. 

ADIANTUM,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Adian- 
teie  (Polypodiffious  Ferns),  with  one  elegant 
indigenous,  and  many  exotic  species. 


Fig.  5. 


Adiantum  (pinnule  with  sori  covered  by 
indusia) ;  5  diam. 

ADULTERATIONS.— A  very  important 
use  to  which  the  microscope  is  applicable, 
consists  in  the  detection  of  various  adultera- 
tions of  articles  of  food,  drugs,  and  products 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  first  point  in  a  question  of  adultera- 
tion is,  to  determine,  by  microscopic  and 
micro-chemical  analysis,  the  structure  and 
composition  of  the  pure  substance  ;  and  if 
the  Table  given  at  the  end  of  the  Introduc- 
tion be  kept  in  view  iu  this  proceeding,  but 
few  points  will  probably  be  overlooked.  On 
then  comparing  these  results  with  those 
obtained  by  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  in 
regard  to  a  suspected  substance,  there  will 
in  general  be  found  little  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining whether  it  is  pure  or  not.  If  im- 
purities or  adultei'ating  ingredients  are  pre- 
sent, the  next  point  will  be  to  determine 
their  nature.  To  do  this  with  certainty, 
would  require  that  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  every  kind  of  substance,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  should  be  known,  which 
would  imply  an  amount  of  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  no  one.  But  the  question  is  sim- 
plified in  practice,  because  substances  used 
m  adulteration  must  be  cheap,  and  either 
grown  or  manufactured  in  quantities  at 
home,  or  imported  from  abroad.  Hence 
they  are  generally  common,  and  it  is  pretty 
well  known  of  what  they  will  probably  con- 
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sist.  When  tlie  adulteration  consists  of  a 
chemical  substance  as  it  might  be  called,  i.  e. 
a  salt,  metallic  oxide,  proximate  principle, 
&c.,  its  natm-e  is  readilj^  determined  by  che- 
mical analysis ;  but  when  it  consists  of  a 
Tegetable  tissue,  which  has  been  perhaps 
subject  to  a  partly  chemical  process  of  manu- 
facture, the  judgment  must  be  based  upon 
the  form  of  the  various  parts,  their  size,  re- 
lative position,  and  other  particulars  holding 
a  place  in  the  Table  already  alluded  to. 

The  following  list  of  adulterations  of 
articles  of  general  consumption  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  inquirer,  and  as  an  index  to 
the  special  articles  in  this  work  in  which 
fm-ther  details  will  be  found. 

Aeeow-eoot. — Cheaper  kinds  of  starch. 
Bread. — Mashed  potatoes,  bean-flom', 

rice,  alum. 
Cayenne  Pepper. — Ground  rice,  mus- 
tard husks,  deal  sawdust,  mineral  co- 
louring-matter of  lead  and  mercury,  &c. 
Chicory. — Roasted  flours  of  corn  and 
beans,  acorns,  mangold- wurzel,  parsnips, 
carrots,   sawdust,    maliogany,  burnt 
sugar,  red  ochre,  &c. 
Cinnamon. — Flour  of  grain  and  potato, 

cheap  starches,  &c. 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate. — Arrow-root 
and  other  starches,  flours,  sugar,  chicory, 
red  ochre,  &c. 
CoEFEE. — Chicory  and  its  adulterations, 
as  above. 

Curry  powder.— Flour,  ground  rice, red 

lead,  red  ochre. 
Flour. — Meal  of  other  grains,  beans, 

potato-starch,  rice. 
Ginger. — Flours  of  various  kinds,  mus- 
tard husks,  cayenne  pepper,  turmeric. 
Isinglass. — Gelatine  from  bones. 
IjArd. — Potato  flour. 
Mustard. — Flour,  turmeric. 
Oat-meal. — Barley-meal. 
Pepper  and  other  spices.  Flours  of  grain, 

peas,  potatoes,  &c.,  ground  mustard, 

linseed,  &c. 
Pickles. — Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (vitriol) 

instead  of  vinegar. 
Sugar.- — Potato  flour,  starches. 
Tea. — Various  leaves,  catechu,  mineral 

colouring-matters,    iron-filings,  rice 

husks. 

Tobacco. — Various  leaves,  paper,  &c. 

BiBL.  '[Jm,Dict.  ofArtsanclManvfactures; 
Mitchell,  Adult,  of  Food;  Normandy,  Hand- 
book of  Commercial  Analysis;  Schacht,P?'My. 
d.  im  Handel  vork.  Getvebe,  1853 ;  Wiesuer, 
Mikroskop,8j-c. ;  Angus  Smith,  Sep.  of  Man- 


chester Sanitary  Association,  1863 ;  Hassall, 
Food  and  its  Adult.,  London ;  Parliam.  Rep, 
on  the  Adidt.  of  Food,  Drink,  and  Drugs, 
1855 ;  and  Adult,  detected,  1857 ;  Odling, 
Journ.  Soc.  Arts,  1858,  vi.  318 ;  Garnier  and 
HareU,  Falsificat.  d.  Subst.  A&nent. ;  Pereira, 
Materia  Medica ;  Sorby  on  Spectroscope,  in 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  358. 

^CID'IUM,  Persoon.— A  genus  of  Ure- 
dinei  (Coniomj'cetous  Fungi),  consisting  of 
numerous  parasitic  fungi  infesting  leaves 
and  herbaceous  stems,  appearing  in  their 
fuU-grown  condition  as  little  cups  filled 
with  a  reddish  or  brownish  powder  (spores), 
formed  by  a  raisiug-up  and  bursting  of 
the  epidermis  by  the  parasite  developed 
within.  Many  may  be  detected  in  earlier 
stages  by  the  deformities  they  produce  in 
the  growing  structure  of  the  plants  infested, 
or  by  pale  or  reddish  spots  on  the  green 
surface,  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  im- 
perfect fungus  underneath.  These  plants 
are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
blight,  brand,  &c.  Their  history  has  re- 
cently received  much  elucidation  at  the 
hands  of  Tulasne,  De  Bary  and  others,  and 
they  are  found  to  exhibit  a  more  compli- 
cated organization  than  was  formerly  ima- 
gined. The  organs  of  fructification  are 
produced  in  two  forms,  bearing  great  re- 
semblance to  the  conditions  lately  ascer- 
tained to  exist  generally  in  the  Lichens.  A 
brief  account  of  the  natural  history  of  cer- 
tain of  the  species,  derived  from  De  Bary 
and  Tulasne,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  genus. 

The  nascent  ^cidia  are  observed  as  mi- 
nute spots  upon  the  herbaceous  parts  of  the 
plants  which  they  infest.  When  sections  are 
made  of  these  and  placed  imder  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  that  the  parenchyma  of 
the  plant  is  deformed,  irregular,  and  inter- 
rupted by  large  intercellular  passages,  among 
which  ramify  the  filaments  of  the  mycelium 
of  the  fungus ;  these  are  delicate,  much- 
branched  and  septate,  about  1-3600  of  a^i 
inch  in  diameter.  At  certain  points  these 
filaments  are  crowded  and  interwoven  into 
hollow  globular  conceptacles,  about  1-180 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  immediately  beneath 
the  epidermis,  the  interior  of  which  concep- 
tacle  is  lined  with  delicate  filaments  (about 
1-12000  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  arising  at 
all  parts  and  converging  towards  the  centre, 
except  at  the  upper  part,  (which  is  open, 
and  only  shut  from  the  external  air  by  the 
persistent  epidermis  of  the  nurse-plant,) 
where  they  are  directed  upwards.    A  gra- 
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nular  mass  occupies  the  centre  of  the  con- 
ceptacle,  separating  the  converging  fila- 
ments from  each  other.  By  the  growth  of 
the  upper  filaments  and  the  increase  of  the 
central  granular  mass,  the  whole  structure 
increases  in  size,  so  as  to  push  the  epider- 
mis up  above  the  surrounding  surface,  finally 
bursting  it,  when  the  upper  filaments 
raphyses)  grow  out  through  the  orifice  and 
form  a  little  funnel-shaped  tuft  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  protuberance,  through  the  middle 
of  which  the  granular  mass  formed  below 
makes  its  escape.  These  bodies  may  be 
found  commonly  on  the  spurges  En- 
phorhice),  the  barberry  (y^J.  Berheridis),  net- 
tles (^.  Urticcs),  Compositse  Composi- 
tarmn),  &c.,  early  in  the  season  ;  later,  they 
may  frequently  be  recognized  in  a  dried-up 
condition,  being  forerunners  of  the  true  spo- 
riferous  bodies  (PI.  20.  fig.  1).  The  name 
applied  to  these  organs  is  spermoc/onia.  The 
filaments  converging  into  the  centre  of  these, 
termed  sterigmata  (PI.  20.  figs.  2, 3,  s<),  are 
the  important  parts  of  the  structm-e ;  they 
terminate  in  rows  of  minute  bodies  of  oval 
form,  about  1-6000  of  an  inch  long  and 
1-12000  in  diameter  (ibid,  sp.),  which  be- 
come detached  and  separated,  falling  loose 
into  the  cavity,  where,  by  a  continued 
growth  and  shedding  of  similar  bodies  from 
the  converging  filaments,  they  accumulate  to 
form  the  granular  mass  above  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  that  situation.  The  number 
ultimately  becomes  enormous,  and  a  gela- 
tinous substance  is  secreted,  glueing  them 
into  a  mass.  When  placed  in  water  imder 
the  microscope,  or  when  wetted  by  rain  in 
its  natural  position,  the  ripe  mass  swells  and 
is  protruded  through  the  orifice  of  the  sper- 
mogonium  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  By  a 
longer  action  of  moisture  the  jelly  dissolves, 
and  the  minute  bodies  (spennatia)  spread 
about  in  the  water,  exhibiting  "  an  oscilla- 
tory motion,  as  of  a  body  attached  at  one 
extremity."  De  Bary  states  that  he  found 
iodine  arrest  this  motion,  while  it  persisted 
for  some  time  in  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. No  cilia  can  be  detected.  Fresh 
sperniatia  were  coloured  bright  purple  red 
by  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  at  the  same 
time  were  so  acted  on  that  it  could  not  be 
made  out  whether  they  possessed  a  mem- 
brane free  from  nitrogenous  matter.  Solu- 
tion of  potash  renders  invisible  the  outlines, 
not  only  of  the  spennatia,  but  of  the  sterig- 
mata and  paraphyses.  The  resemblance  of 
these  bodies  to  the  spermatia  of  the  Lichens 
(see  Lichens),  is  too  evident  to  be  mis- 


taken ;  hence  the  same  terms  are  applied  to 
the  corresponding  organs. 

The  spermogonia  occur  either  in  regular 
groups  or  scattered  just  like  the  perithecia  ; 
when  the  latter  are  on  the  same  surface  of 
a  leaf,  they  often  form  a  circle  round  the 
former.  Frequently  they  burst  through  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  leaf,  and  then  the  sper- 
mogonia are  oftenest  on  the  upper,  the  2>eri- 
thecia  on  the  lower  face  (PI.  20.  fig.  \sp). 

After  a  number  of  spermogonia  have  been 
successively  developed  and  discharged  their 
spei-matia,  the  mycelium,  from  which  they 
originated,  produces  a  new  globular  body 
formed  of  densely  interwoven  filaments, 
usually  in  the  interior  of  the  substance  of 
the  leaf  or  stem,  not  immediately  beneath 
the  epidermis,  and  ordinarily  colourless. 
Increasing  in  size  in  all  directions,  this  glo- 
bular body,  the  jwrithecium,  soon  presents 
at  its  base,  i.  e.  the  point  furthest  from  the 
nearest  epidermal  surface,  another  body 
composed  of  very  numerous  free-ending 
filaments  enclosed  in  a  cellular  membrane, 
which  body  rapidly  grows  up  within  the 
perithecium,  in  the  direction  of  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  or  stem.  The  filaments,  at  first 
very  delicate,  are  crowded  very  closely  to- 
gether, and  each  exhibits  in  its  interior  a 
row  of  short,  colourless,  roimdish  cellules, 
the  uppermost  of  which  is  always  the  largest 
and  the  most  advanced  in  development. 
These  cellules  are  the  spores,  and  the  fila- 
ments in  which  they  are  found  are  the  spio- 
rangia  or  thecce.  The  membrane  enclosing 
the  sporangia,  the  peridium  of  Persoon, 
grows  pari  jxtssu  with  them,  and  is  com- 
posed likewise  of  rows  of  cells,  which  stand 
in  a  circle  around  the  sporanges,  but  are 
firmly  connected  together  side  by  side  bj^ 
an  intercellular  substance  ;  this  membrane 
closes  in  like  a  bell  or  vault  over  the  spo- 
ranges. By  the  reciprocal  pressure  of  all 
parts,  the  cells  of  this  membrane,  at  first 
spherical  or  ovate,  become  polygonal.  At 
a  certain  stage  the  apex  of  the  perithecium 
gives  way,  so  that  it  forms  a  kind  of  cup 
around  the  membrane  enclosing  the  mass 
of  sporanges  arising  from  the  base.  The 
whole  structure  has  by  this  time  come  im- 
mediately up  to  the  underside  of  the  epi- 
dermis, which  is  next  ruptured,  and  the  pe- 
rithecium and  the  sporanges  are  protruded, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  hfibit  of  the 
species  (PI.  20.  fig.  lp,p).  The  upper  por- 
tions of  the  rows  of  cells  composing  the  pe- 
ridial  membrane  then  separate  more  or  less 
from  each  other,  splitting  into  lobes,  so  as 
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to  set  tlie  sporanges  free,  and  form  a  kind  of 
Clip  with  toothed  margins  seated  in  the  ex- 
panded peritheciuni  (hgs.  6  &  G  «). 


JEcidium  Compositarum,  Mart. 
Fig.  6. 


Peridia  in  yarious  stages  of  growth  on  the  surface  of  a 
leaf:  30  diam. 


Fig.  6  a. 


Perpendicular  section  throiigli  a  burst  peridium,  show- 
ing the  sporanges  contained  in  it :  100  diam. 

The  spores,  which  are  at  first  delicate 
cellules,  suhsequently  acquire  a  tough  mem- 
brane, increasing  considerably  in  size,  so  as 
to  distend  the  parent  utricle  or  sporange, 
which  is  ultimately  only  recognizable  where 
it  connects  the  spores  together  in  a  monili- 
form  series.  The  spores  in  most  cases  now 
acquire  a  deeper  colour  (except  in  jE.  Imco- 
coniimi),  owing  to  contents  chiefly  accu- 
mulated in  the  centre.  Their  membrane 
is  colourless,  their  form  finally  irregularly 
polygonal,  and  the  diameter  varies  much, 
even  in  ripe  spores  of  one  and  the  same 
species,  from  1-1000  to  1-1800  of  an  inch. 
The  upper  spores  are  often  ripe  at  an  epoch 
when  young  spores  are  still  in  course  of  pro- 
duction at  the  lower  end  of  the  sporanges ; 
finally,  however,  the  development  ceases  be- 
low and  the  tube  elongates  a  little  beneath 


the  lowest  spore,  forming  a  hind  of  pedicle 
or  basidium  to  the  row.  The  ripe  spores 
either  soon  fall  apart  and  fill  the  cup  as  a 
loose  powder,  along  with  short  incomplete 
sporanges,  or  the  rows  persist  even  after 
they  are  mature,  held  together  probably  by 
a  firmer  sporangial  membrane. 

The  British  species  of  indium  are  nu- 
merous ;  more  than  thirty  are  described  by 
Berkeley  in  the  British  Flora,  many  of 
which  are  common,  especially  those  of  the 
Mints,  the  Compositge,  such  as  the  Colts- 
foot, &c.,  the  fjarberry,  the  Gooseberry, 
Buckthorn,  Spurge,  Nettle,  &c.  (JE.  Com- 
p)ositariim,  MentlKP,  Berheridis,  Grossulariw, 
crassum,  Eup)horhi(e,  Urticce, 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
^cidia  are  merely  forms  of  certain  Puc- 
cinife,  therefore  that  the  notion  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Barberry-bush  and  Mil- 
dew is  not  purely  imaginary. 

BiBL.  For  Species : — British  Flora,  ii.  pt. 
2.  p.  369 ;  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Flora,^'^h.  7, 
62,  97,  180,  209. 

For  Anatomy  and  Physiology  : — Unger, 
Die  Exantheme,  pp.  297,  300,  t.  3.  £  18,  19, 
t.  4 ;  Meyen,  Bflanzenpatholoyie,  pp.  143, 
148-50;  Tulasne,  Comptes  Bendus,  March 
24  and  31,  1851 ;  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nnt.  ser.  3. 
t.  XV. ;  ihid.  ser.  3.  t.  vii.  p.  45  ;  ser.  4.  t.  ii. 
pp.  126, 173 ;  Leveille,  Bech.  sur  le  dev.  des 
Uredinees ;  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  ser.  2.  t.  xi. ; 
Corda,  Icones  Ftingorvm,  iii.  t.  3.  f.  45 ; 
Anton  de  Bary,  Die  Brandpihe,  Berlin, 
1853,  p.  55  et  seq.  pi.  5,  6  and  7. 

^GERITA,  Persoon.— A  genus  of  Stil- 
bacei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi)  characterized 
by  short  necklace-like  threads  consisting  of 
irregular  spores  produced  from  flexuous, 
branched,  radiating  sporophores,  forming  a 
subgiobose  mass.  Ai.  Candida,  Persoon, 
grows  on  damp  twigs  in  marshy  places, 
consisting  of  scattered  white  grains  about 
the  size  of  a  poppy-seed.  jE.  setosa,  Grev., 
belongs  to  the  genus  Volutella. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  268. 
fig.  1. 

^GYEIA.— A  genus  of  Infusoria =^/-- 
vilia,  Diij.  JE.  leyumen= Frv.  legumen,  D  . 
Three  other  species. 

BiBL.  Claparede  and  Lachmann,  Infits. 
^•c.  i.  p.  288. 

yENGSTRCE'MIA,  Br.  and  Sch.— A  ge- 
nus of  Leptotrichaceous  Mosses,  including 
many  Dicrana,  and  Ceratodon  cylindricm, 
Br.  Si  Sch. 

BiBL.  Miiller,  Synop>s.  Mnsc.  i.  p.  426; 
Wilson,  Bryolog.  Brit.  pp.  72,  85. 
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AERIAL  ROOTS.— A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  tlie  exotic  Orchids  are  epiphytic 
plants  and  produce  aerial  roots,  which  ab- 
sorb moisture  from  the  atmosphere ;  the 
same  structure  occurs  in  many  tropical 
Aracese.  The  surface  of  these  aerial  roots 
is  clothed  by  a  peculiar  tissue,  formed  of 
cells  containing  a  delicate  spiral  fibre  upon 
the  wall  (PI.  39.  fig.  6).  The  strata  of  spiral- 
fibrous  cells  are  sometimes  numerous,  and 
they  cover  up  the  true  epidermis  of  the 
root.  The  growing  points  of  such  roots  are 
green ;  but  the  spiral-fibrous  cells  soon  come 
to  contain  nothing  but  air,  and  then  assume 
a  silvery- white  colour. 

iETEA,  Lamx.    See  Anguinaria. 

^TH  A'LIUM,  Link.  A  genus  of  Myxo- 
gastres  (Gasteromy  cetous  Fungi) .  The  com- 
mon jEthalium,  yE.  septicum,  L.  {Jlavum, 
Grev.),  occurs  frequently  on  tan  in  hot- 
houses, where  it  is  very  injurious,  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  and  the  abundance  of 
its  spores.  The  ordinary  form  is  yellow; 
but  violet  and  reddish -brown  varieties  have 
been  met  with.  It  grows  also  on  mosses  in 
woods.  Other  species  of  jEthalium  have 
been  found  growing  upon  iron,  lead,  or 
other  mineral  substances ;  sometimes  a  few 
hours  only,  after  they  have  been  heated,  so 
that  the  appearance  seems  quite  marvellous. 
The  cream-like  matter,  of  which  the  part 
answering  to  the  mycelium  or  allied  pro- 
duction in  other  Fimgi  consists,  exhibits 
Amaha-Vike,  movements. 

BiBL.  Greville,  8c.  Crypt.  Flora,  t.  272 ; 
Sowerby's  Fungi,  t.  399.  tig.  l(as  Eeticidaria 
hortensis,  Bull.),  figs.  3  &  4  (as  R.  carnosa 
and  It.  cerea) ;  Bolton,  Brit.  Fmuji,  t.  134 
(as  M'ucor  septicus,  L.);  Berkeley,  Crypt. 
Botany,  pp.  23G,  339. 

AGARICINI. — An  order  of  Hymenomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  comprising  a  great  portion  of 
the  more  important  esculent  species,  cha- 
racterized by  an  inferior  hymenium  spread 
over  distinct  gill-like  processes,  which  are 
often  easilj'  divisible  into  two  plates.  In  a 
few  species  the  interstices  of  the  gills  are 
traversed  by  veins  so  as  produce  the  sem- 
blance of  pores.  Amongst  the  more  obscure 
species  of  the  vast  genus  Agarints,  the  hy- 
menium is  at  first  superior,  but  finally  be- 
comes inferior  by  the  turning  over  of  the 
pileus,  which  is  attached  at  one  point  only, 
or  by  a  very  short  stem. 

The  hymenium  is  composed  of  vertical 
cells,  called  ha^idia  by  L^veiUe,  sporophorcs 
by  Berkeley.  These  bodies  are  elliptical  or 
elongated  cells  growing  out  from  the  surface 


of  the  lamellse,  with  four  slender  stalk -like 
processes  at  the  upper  end,  each  bearing  a 
single  spore,  which  becomes  detached  when 
ripe.  These  basidiospores  are  observed  by 
means  of  cross  sections  of  the  lamella ;  the 
sections  must  be  very  thin,  and  require  a 
high  power  for  satisfactory  observation. 
The  sections  keep  tolerably  well  put  up  in 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  are  most  instructive 
when  taken  from  a  series  of  specimens  of 
different  ages.  See  Agarious,  Basidio- 
SPOBES,  andHYMi?NOMYCETBS.  Thebodies 
called  cystidia  or  2)ollinaria,  are  globular  or 
oval  cells,  found  associated  with  the  ba- 
sidia,  containing  granular  matter  exhibiting 
molecular  motion  when  discharged.  These 
organs  have  been  supposed  to  represent  an- 
theridia,  but  are  more  probably  paraphyses 
or  abortive  basidia. 

Bibl.  Berkeley  on  the  Fructification  of 
Hynimomyc.  Fungi,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i. 
81 ;  Leveiile,  8ur  r Hymenium  des  Cham- 
pignons, Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  viii.  321 ; 
Hoftmann,  Bot.  Zeit.  xiv.  p.  137  (1856). 
_  AGA'RICUS,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Agari- 
cini  (HjTiienomycetous  Fungi).  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  genera  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  comprising  not  only  a  multitude 
of  European  species,  but  many  from  tropical 
climates.  As  it  is  of  great  importance  in  an 
alimentary  point  of  view,  it  seeius  desirable 
to  give  a  sketch  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  species  are  arranged.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  divide  it  into  genera, 
but  with  little  success ;  and  even  the  sub- 
genera are  not  always  satisfactory. 

Undoubtedly,  after  separatingthose  which 
are  of  a  dry  corky  or  coriaceous  nature  with 
those  which  in  decay  run  into  a  sticky 
liquid,  as  the  genus  Coprinus,  the  first 
grand  distinction  depends  upon  the  colour 
of  the  spores, which  are  white,  rose-coloured, 
brown,  purple  brown  or  black.  These 
characters,  however,  must  be  taken  with  a 
little  latitude;  amongst  the  white-spored 
species  a  few  will  be  foimd  where  there  is 
a  slight  pinliy  or  dingy  tint,  but  a  very 
little  experience  will  overcome  the  slight 
difficulty;  in  the  rosy-spored  series  there 
is  little  distinction  as  to  colour,  but  the 
spores  are  sometimes  quite  even  in  outline, 
sometimes  distinctly  angular,  a  form  which 
very  rarely  indeed  occurs  elsewhere.  Under 
the  term  brown  are  included  various  tints 
as  there  is  a  greater  admixture  of  red  or 
yellow. 

As  regards  the  two  remaining  series  there 
is  no  difficulty. 
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Another  important  distinction  rests  on 
tlie  circumstance  whether  the  gills  are  ab- 
solutely distinct  from  the  stem,  and  again 
wl)  ether  from  au  early  stage  of  growth  they 
are  truly  decurrent ;  but  it  is  possible  to 
carry  the  distinction  of  the  decurrence  of  the 
gills  too  far,  as  in  A.ftlrfuraceus,^fih.\(i\l  it  has 
been  proposed  to  place  in  a  distinct  subgenus ; 
the  gills  are  sometimes  decidedly  decurrent, 
sometimes  not  at  all  so. 

A  third  important  distinction  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  general  envelope,  whe- 
ther more  or  less  distinct.  That  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  ring  is  of  less  im- 
portance, as  undoubted  examples  of  A.  mel- 
leus  occur  in  which  there  is  no  ring,  though 
every  other  particular,  including  the  pecu- 
liar astringent  flavour,  accords.  For  the 
characters  of  the  subgenera  themselves,  we 
may  refer  to  the  valuable  works  of  Fries 
and  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith's  'Clavis,'  where, 
however,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
of  this  article,  in  which  he  is  borne  out 
by  the  prince  of  mycologists.  Fries,  that 
some  of  the  subgenera  rest  on  insufficient 
groimds. 

As  an  article  of  food  the  esculent  species 
have  been  too  much  neglected,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  sufHcient  analysis  has 
at  present  been  made  of  the  moi-e  important 
species.  (M.  J.  B.) 

See  Mttshboom  and  Spawn. 

AGATE. — The  term  agate  is  specially 
applied  by  geologists  to  the  crystalloid  con- 
cretions and  geodes  of  chalcedony — quartz 
formed  in  the  steam-holes  and  the  fissures 
of  volcanic  rocks.  It  consists,  chemically, 
almost  entirely  of  silica,  coloured  by  me- 
tallic oxides.  But  the  pi'incipal  microscopic 
interest  lies  in  the  so-called  moss-agates  or 
Mocha-stones,  which  are  probably  highly 
altered  sponge-masses  from  the  chalk  and 
greensand.  These,  with  the  flints,  have 
been  especially  examined  by  Bowerbank, 
who  supposes  them  to  have  originated  in 
the  continued  attraction  and  solidification 
by  sponges,  of  silica  dissolved  in  the  water 
of  the  ancient  ocean, — these  sponges  for- 
merly existing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in 
as  great  abundance  as  their  recent  types  are 
now  foimd  in  the  ocean,  both  in  tropical 
and  temperate  climates.  The  spicula  of 
sponges  are  commonly  found ;  also  very 
frequently  the  fibres,  sometimes  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  but  usually  presenting 
the  appearance  of  having  suffered  to  a  great 
extent  from  maceration  and  disruption  of 
their  component  parts  previous  to  fossiliza- 


tion.  Generally  the  fibres  adhere  together 
in  confused  masses,  presenting  a  moss-like 
appearance,  with  here  and  there  one  or  two 
in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  and  occa- 
sionally, near  the  outer  surface  of  the  mass, 
small  portions  of  the  tissue  are  found  quite 
perfect ;  in  other  parts  all  the  intermediate 
states  between  perfect  preservation  and 
nearly  complete  decomposition  may  be  ob- 
served. The  siliceous  matter  in  which  these 
remains  are  imbedded,  usually  presents  a 
clear  and  frequently  a  crystalline  aspect, 
while  the  remains  of  the  organized  mass 
are  strongly  tinted  with  colours  :  bright 
red,  brown  and  ochre-yellow  prevail ;  but 
occasionally  the  fibres  are  milk-white,  or 
bright  green.  Sometimes  the  interior  of 
the  tubular  fibre  only  is  filled  with  colour- 
ing-matter, whilst  the  sides  are  semipellucid 
or  of  a  milky  white ;  in  others  the  whole  of 
the  fibres  are  impregnated  with  it.  PI.  19. 
tig.  14  represents  sections  of  a  piece  of  a 
moss-agate,  showing  the  silicified  fibres 
of  sponge  «,  the  gemmules  h,  a  separate 
fibre  at  c,  and  spicula  at  d. 

There  are  two  distinct  points  connected 
with  the  presence  of  these  supposed  organic 
remains  in  agate ;  one  is,  whether  they 
really  are  organic  remains,  and  the  other  is 
whether  they  are  related  to  the  formation 
of  the  agate,  or  merely  accidentally  present. 
The  first  point  is  a  very  difficult  one  ;  we 
have  only  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the 
bodies  under  one  set  of  conditions  to  judge 
from :  this  is  always  very  unsatisfactory ; 
many  of  the  appearances  most  peculiar  to 
organic  bodies,  especially  when  the  latter 
are  not  connected  so  as  to  form  a  tissue,  can 
be  closely  imitated  by  crystallization.  Still 
the  mass  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  appearances  really  representing  por- 
tions of  sponges. 

The  supposed  vegetable  structures  of 
agates  described  by  Turpin,  Miiller  and 
many  others,  have  "been  clearly  shown  by 
Goppert  to  be  entirely  inorganic  products, 
chiefly  dendritic  deposits  of  oxide  of  iron. 
His  essay  contains  an  elaborate  history  of 
the  strange  notions  which  have  at  various 
times  been  propounded  concerning  these 
objects.  Sometimes  agate  contains  crystals 
of  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  mine- 
ral matters  imbedded  in  its  substance. 
Those  paler  varieties  of  quartz  which  con- 
sist of  concentric  layers  of  radiately  gTOuped 
crystalline  needles,  frequently  polarize  light 
very  beautifully;  the  fortification-agates 
are  common  and  elegant  objects. 
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BiBL.  Bowerbank,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  1840 
{Ann.  Nut.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  1841 ;  vol.  x.  p.  9 
and  84);  Toulmin  Smith's  objections  (but 
they  refer  rather  to  flint),  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
vol.  xix.  p.  1  and  289;  Gijppert,  On  the 
plant-like  bodies  enclosed  in  Chalcedony, 
Matisbon  Flora,  1848,  p.  57.    See  Flint. 

AGATHISTE'GIA,  D'Orb.— An  order  of 
Foraniinifera  in  D'Orbigny's  classification 
(1825).  It  may  be  said  to  comprise  Cor- 
nusjnra,  Miliola  (subgenera,  Uniloculina, 
Biloculina,  Triloculina,  Quinqiwloculina,  Spi- 
roloculina,  Cruciloculina),  Haucrina,  and 
Fahularia,  members  of  the  family  3Iiliolida 
as  established  by  Carpenter.  The  peculiar 
ball-of-thread-like  folding  of  the  segments, 
vphence  the  name,  is  constant  in  the  three 
last-named  genera ;  but  in  Cornuspira  it  is 
merged  in  a  discoidal  spire  at  an  early  stage 
of  growth. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For  am.  Cuba,  p.  145  ; 
Foram.  Canaries,  p.  140;  For  am.  Americ.  p. 
68  ;  For.  Foss.  Viemi.  p.  255 ;  Williamson, 
jRec.  Brit.  Foram.  p.  78,  &c. ;  Carpenter, 
Introd.  Foram.  p.  66. 

AGLAOPHENIA,  Lamx.  (Pfr.).— A 
genus  of  Polypi,  of  the  family  Plumula- 
riadse.  It  consists  of  Plumularia  cristata, 
myriophyllum,  pennatula  (Johnston).  See 
Plumularia. 

BiBL.  Tlincks,  Brit.  Hydroid  Zooph.  p. 
284. 

AGA'VE.    See  Fibrous  Structures. 

AG'RION. — A  genus  of  Neui-opterous  In- 
sects.   See  Libellulid^. 

AINACTIS,  Kiitzing.— A  genus  of  Oscil- 
latoriaceous  plants  growing  on  stones  in 
water.  The  two  known  species  have  been 
found  in  Britain. 

1.  A.  gratiulifera.  Fronds  fi'om  1-12  to 
1-2"  in  diameter,  often  confluent,  formed  of 
repeatedly  dichotomous  filaments,  dark  olive 
green,  containing  separate  particles  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Riindaria  granulifera,  Cai'm. 
Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alyce,  Lxv.  1.  4 ;  Ainactis 
alpina,  KLitz.  Tab.  Phyc.  vol.  ii.  pi.  63.  1. 

2.  A.  calcarea,  Kiitz.  Fronds  1-4  to  1-2" 
in  diameter,  orbicular,  convex,  ultimately 
confluent,  sometimes  greenish,  often  dark 
chestnut,  composed  of  dichotomous  fila- 
ments, at  length  incrusted  continuously  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  Kiitzing,  I.  c.  pi.  63.  ii.; 
Rivularia  calcarea,  Carmichael ;  Lithonema 
calcarea,  Hassall,  I.  c.  tab.  Ixv.  fig.  2. 

Kiitzing  states  that  the  gelatinous  sheaths 
of  the  filaments  of  A.  alpina  have  a  spiral 
fibrous  structure.  See  Spiral  Struc- 
tures. 


AIR. — It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that 
the  air  consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of 
two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  pro- 
portion by  volume  of  about  21  parts  of  the 
former  to  79  of  the  latter,  with  variable 
quantities  of  gaseous  carbonic  acid  (about 
I-2000th)  and  aqueous  vapom*.  Now  as  the 
component  molecules  of  gases  are  invisible 
with  any  powers  of  the  microscope,  the  air 
possesses  no  microscopic  characters.  In  two 
respects,  however,  the  study  of  the  air  in  its 
relations  to  the  microscope  is  of  great  im- 
portance : — 1st,  in  regard  to  the  optical 
appearances  produced  by  the  passage  of 
light  through  it  when  contained  in  bodies 
submitted  to  microscopic  examination ;  and 
2ndly,  in  regard  to  the  particles  which  are 
always,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  sus- 
pended in  it. 

In  microscopic  investigations  we  meet 
with  air  either  existing  in  cells  or  cavities 
in  various  tissues,  or  in  the  form  of  bubbles, 
confined  by  the  liquid  in  which  the  objects 
are  usually  immersed.  When  surroimded 
and  confined  by  liquid,  it  mostly  assumes  a 
spherical  form,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  hydrostatics,  that  the  pressure  of  fluids 
is  equal  in  all  directions;  sometimes  the 
spherical  form  is  exchanged  for  that  of  a 
compressed  or  oblong  spheroid,  the  result  of 
the  pressure  of  the  glass  slip  covering  the 
object.  When  confined  in  cells  or  cavities, 
it  assumes  the  form  of  these.  It  is  in  ge- 
neral easily  recognized  by  transmitted  light, 
from  the  smooth  and  even  darkness  or 
shading  given  to  its  margins,  whilst  in  the 
centre  it  appears  luminous  and  clear.  Some- 
times the  dark  margins  of  air-bubbles  have 
a  pale  purplish-yellow,  blue  or  greenish 
tinge.  By  reflected  light,  of  com'se  no  dark- 
ness is  produced,  but  it  then  appears  vitre- 
ous and  shining,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
flection taking  place  fi-om  its  surface.  So 
long  as  air-bubbles  or  confined  portions  of 
air  are  large,  the  optical  appearances  above 
described  are  sufficiently  characteristic ;  al- 
though shoidd  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  supposed  accumulation  of  air, 
the  latter  must  be  displaced,  either  by  pres- 
sure between  two  slips  of  glass,  or  by  im- 
mersing the  object  in  which  it  exists  in  some 
liquid  and  applying  heat.  When,  however, 
air  is  confined  within  very  minute  cavities, 
especially  when  these  possess  definite  forms, 
the  clear  centre  is  frequently  no  longer  to 
be  detected,  the  whole  appearing  perfectly 
black  and  solid ;  and  serious  errors  have 
arisen  from  inattention  to  this  circum- 
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stance,  as  explained  in-  the  Introduction 
(p.  xxxii). 

The  corpuscles  of  dried  bone  were  thus 
formerly  considered  solid  bodies,  as  their 
name  implies,  and  as  consisting-  of  calcare- 
OU.S  matter,  until  it  was  found  that  they 
could  be  filled  with  a  liquid.  In  all  cases, 
then,  where  absolute  certainty  is  required 
of  the  nature  of  au  apparent  air-bubble  or 
accumulation  of  air,  attempts  should  be 
made  to  displace  the  mass,  either  by  pres- 
sure or  prolonged  immersion  in  a  liquid, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat. 

The  appearance  presented  by  air  con- 
tained in  tissues,  is  easily  studied  in  a  dry 
section  of  any  kind  of  pith  or  other  vege- 
table structure,  such  as  elder-pith,  rice- 
paper  or  cork.  Cork  is  really  heavier  than 
water,  and  owes  its  lightness  to  the  air  it 
contains  :  see  Cork.  On  immersing  these 
in  water,  this  liquid  soon  enters  the  lateral 
cells,  but  long  digestion  is  required  before 
the  internal  cells  become  filled  with  it  and 
the  whole  of  the  air  is  displaced.  Soaking 
in  alcohol  before  immersion  in  water  greatly 
facilitates  the  displacement  of  the  air. 

The  determination  of  the  actual  nature, 
as  regards  chemical  composition,  of  air  con- 
fined in  tissues,  is  a  matter  of  difficulty 
where  the  quantities  are  microscopic.  The 
nitrogen  can  only  be  detected  by  its  nega- 
tive properties  to  reagents  ;  the  presence  of 
oxygen  might  be  determined  by  moistening 
a  section  of  any  structure  with  recently 
boiled  distilled  water,  and  then  placing  it  in 
a  cell  containing  a  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  and  immediately  sealing  the  cell 
with  varnish  and  allowing-  the  action  to 
continue  for  some  time. 

For  the  detection  of  Carbonic  Acid,  see 
that  article. 

There  is  yet  a  source  of  fallacy  in  the 
detection  of  air  imprisoned  in  structures 
where  these  are  of  a  hard  resisting-  nature, 
as  in  mineral  bodies.  An  illustration  of  this, 
with  the  method  of  its  avoidance,  is  given 
under  Topaz. 

In  regard  to  the  solid  particles  present 
in,  or  subsiding  from  the  air,  and  forming 
dust,  these  consist  principally  of  the  spores 
of  fungi,  lichens,  and  algae,  pollen,  the  de- 
tritus of  the  soil,  fine  fragments  of  vegetable 
and  animal  fabrics  accidentally  separated 
and  diftused  during  the  ordinary  operations 
of  every-day  life,  the  dried  but  not  dead 
bodies  of  infusoria,  and  the  ova  of  the  lower 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  kind 
of  bodies  present  in  the  air  varies  according 


to  the  locality ;  thus  in  cities,  the  dust  con- 
sists mostly  of  fragments  of  products  of 
manufactures,  with  the  spores  of  fungi, 
mixed  with  particles  of  carbon  or  soot,  the 
ova  of  the  lower  animal  forms  being  com- 
paratively few,  and  belonging  to  a  limited 
number  of  species ;  whilst  in  open  places  in 
the  country,  a  more  ready  diftUsion  of  the 
spores  of  plants  and  the  ova  of  animals 
takes  place,  and  the  sources  from  which 
fragments  of  textile  fabrics  are  derived,  are 
less  numerous. 

The  inorganic  particles  deposited  from 
the  air,  consist  of  fine  grains  of  sand,  wafted 
from  the  soil  by  winds,  and  rarely  fall  other- 
wise than  near  the  currents  by  which  they 
are  borne.  They  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  angular  forms,  their  resistance  to  com- 
pression, and  their  not  being-  destroyed  or 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat. 
Certainty  as  to  their  composition  can  only 
be  obtained  by  chemical  analysis.  See 
Sand. 

The  animal  forms  deposited  from  the  air 
formerly  gave  rise  to  much  perplexity.  It 
has  long-  been  known  that  when  solutions  of 
various  organic  substances,  or  liquids  con- 
taining- these  matters,  undergoing  sponta- 
neous decomposition,  were  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  liquids  were  soon  found  to  teem 
with  life ;  infusoria  of  various  kinds,  ac- 
cording- to  the  nature  of  the  decomposing 
matter,  being-  discovered  in  them  in  abun- 
dance. It  seemed  very  natural  to  conclude 
that  these  derived  their  origin  from  the  sub- 
stances undergoing-  decay  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  fact  should  have 
given  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  here  was 
evidence  of  the  spontaneous  or  equivocal 
generation  of  animals. 

This  theory  has  now  ceased  to  be  gene- 
rally acknowledged ;  and  a  common  source 
of  fallacious  reasoning  lies  in  overlooking 
the  fact,  that  the  air  contains  the  germs  of 
numerous  animal  forms,  still  capable  of 
resuming-  their  active  vitality  when  they 
meet  with  the  requisite  conditions.  Of 
this  we  have  convincing-  proof.  For,  if  the 
liquid  containing  the  decomposing-  matters 
be  heated  to  ebullition  for  some  time  in  a 
bottle  or  other  vessel,  into  the  cork  closing 
which  two  bent  tubes  are  inserted,  and, 
after  the  air  has  been  completely  displaced 
by  the  vapour,  the  fresh  air  admitted  be  pre- 
viously passed  through  red-hot  tubes,  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  exerts  any 
action  upon  it,  animalcules  cease  to  be  met 
vrith,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  sub- 
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stance  aud  growth  of  the  organisms  no 
longer  take  place,  even  in  an  indefinite 
period.  That  the  liquid  in  these  cases  does 
not  experience  alteration  rendering  it  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  life  of  the  animal 
forms  introduced,  is  shown  by  subsequently 
admitting  air  which  has  not  been  heated  to 
redness,  when  the  animalcules  appear  as  ra- 
pidly as  in  fresh  liquids.  During  the  last 
few  years,  however,  these  experiments  have 
been  repeated  in  various  ways,  and  ex- 
tremely contradictory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, into  which  we  cannot  enter. 

In  the  infusoria,  which  are  the  forms  most 
frequently  met  with  in  infusions  of  decaying 
substances,  and  the  increase  of  which  takes 
place  in  a  threefold  manner,  by  subdivision, 
gemmation,  and  the  formation  of  swarm- 
germs  and  ova,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
reproductive  bodies  are  frequently  not  re- 
cognizable, when  we  recollect  that  the  per- 
fect organisms  themselves,  in  many  cases, 
are  often  barely  within  the  reach  of  the 
highest  powers  of  our  microscopes. 

A  list  of  the  animalcules  most  commonly 
existing  in,  or  conveyed  by  the  air,  will  be 
given  under  the  head  of  those  liquids  in 
which  we  find  them  living :  see  also  the 
articles  Infusions,  Generation  (spon- 
taneous), Fermentation,  and  Putre- 
faction. 

Vegetable  forms  are  constantly  met  with 
as  deposited  from  the  air.  In  them,  the 
spores  are  probably  alone  the  bodies  by 
means  of  which  the  diffusion  of  the  lower 
plants  by  the  agency  of  the  air  is  effected. 
Minute  fungi  are  frequently  found,  like  the 
animalcules  above  alluded  to,  in  various 
vegetable  and  animal  liquids  undergoing 
fermentation  and  decomposition.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  these  fungi  to  the 
processes,  will  be  foimd  discussed  under 
Fermentation  and  Putrefaction;  and 
the  various  genera  and  species  foimd  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  liquids  are  treated  of  under 
the  heads  of  these  liquids.  Fungi  and  algse 
are  also  met  with  as  parasites  and  ento- 
phytes  upon  and  in  living  animals  ;  for  an 
account  of  these,  see  Parasites  and  En- 
tophytes. 

The  lower  forms  of  fungi  are  frequently 
found  growing  upon  surfaces  from  which 
they  can  derive  no  nourishment,  as  upon 
slips  ot  glass,  window-panes,  &c.  In  these 
cases  they  must  derive  their  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere.  When  found  in  these 
situations,  however,  they  soon  cease  to  grow 
by  subdivision  of  cells  or  gemmation,  but 


speedily  form  spores.  The  most  common 
ones  in  these  situations  are  the  sugar  fun- 
gus, Penicillium  glaucum  and  Aspergillus 
pmicillatuSj  Mucors,  &c. 

The  method  of  distinguishing  whether 
any  minute  particle  deposited  from  the 
air  is  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  is  de- 
scribed under  Tissues,  Animai.  and  Ve- 
getable. 

Organic  bodies  derived  from  the  air  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  snow  and  hail. 
These  are  alluded  to  in  the  articles  Snow 
and  Hail. 

The  air  has  frequently  been  examined  in 
regard  to  the  presence  of  animal  or  vege- 
table organisms,  which  might  account  for 
the  production  of  epidemic  and  infectious 
diseases.  In  none  of  these  cases  have  any 
bodies  ever  been  found  which  could  in  any 
way  be  interpreted  as  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
eases; nothing  more  has  been  met  with 
than  common  infusoria  and  such  other 
bodies  as  may  at  all  times  be  found  in  air, 
from  whatever  source.  As  these  experi- 
ments cannot,  however,  be  too  fi'equently 
repeated,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the 
method  of  making  them.  The  best  plan  is 
to  connect  a  glass  tube,  twice  bent  at  right 
angles,  vrith  an  aspirator ;  the  free  end  of 
the  tube  should  be  di-awn  to  a  fine  point, 
and  just  above  this  the  tube  should  be 
blown  into  a  bulb.  The  point  is  then  im- 
mersed in  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water, 
and  the  water  allowed  to  run  very  slowly 
fi'om  the  aspirator.  The  water  is  then 
slowly  drawn  into  the  tube  and  tlie  air  is 
washed  as  it  passes  by  the  water  in  the  bulb. 
When  a  large  quantity  of  air  has  been 
washed  by  the  water,  the  latter  is  shaken 
briskly  and  allowed  to  run  into  a  clean 
glass  for  examination. 

Another  method  consists  in  closing,  by 
fusion,  the  end  of  a  glass  funnel,  filling 
this  with  ice,  and  collecting  the  drops  of 
water  condensed  from  the  air  in  a  receptacle 
placed  beneath. 

Pouchet  and  Maddox  have  devised  other 
forms  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose. 

The  appearances  presented  by  air  as  exist- 
ing in  cell-cavities  is  represented  in  PI.  38. 
fig.  23  a  ;  in  the  delicate  cavities  of  a  hair 
in  PI.  22.  fig.  1 ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  figure  represents  a  portion  from  which 
the  air  has  been  displaced  by  liquid. 

BiBL.  Pasteur,  Compt.  Rmdm,  1860,Sept. 
3,  p.  348  (  Qu.Micr.Journ.imi,  p.ll8);  Pou  ' 
diet,  '^Atmospheric  Micrography^^  Compt. 
Rend.  1859-60  {Qu.  Micr,  Journ.  xviii.  pp. 
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130,  188),  and  Nouv.  Etiper.  s.  I.  r/en.  spotit.  I 
8fc.  1863 ;  Maddox,  Month.  Micr.  Journ.  iii. 
p.  286 . 

AIR-BLADDER  of  Fishes.    See  Swim- 
MING  Bladder. 

AIR-BUBBLES.    See  Ain. 

AIR-CELLS  or  sacs  of  animals. — These 
are  dilatations  or  expansions  of  the  air- 
passages  ;  but  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  them  and  the  lungs,  which  might 
be  regarded  also  as  air-cells.    See  Lungs. 

The  proper  air-cells  or  air-sacs,  as  met 
with  in  birds,  are  membranous  cavities  com- 
municating with  the  lungs  and  distributed 
through  tlie  chest  and  abdomen.  These 
air-sacs,  or  prolongations  of  them,  extend 
over  almost  all  parts  of  the  body,  around  the 
joints  of  the  extremities,  into  the  bones,  the 
quills  and  the  feathers,  and  even  between 
the  skin  and  subjacent  muscles.  During 
inspiration,  the  air  enters  all  these  cavities. 

In  insects  the  air-cells  or  sacs  consist  of 
dilatations  of  the  tracheae.    See  Tracheae. 

Their  obvious  use  is  either  to  diminish 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  or  to  act  as 
reservoirs  of  air  during  the  impeded  respi- 
ration-connected with  flight. 

BiBL.  Siebold  and  Stannius,  Lehrh.  d. 
verghich.  Anat. ;  Owen,  Hunterian Lectures; 
Carpenter,  Man.  of  Compar.  Anat. ;  Gegen- 
baur,  Ven/l.  Anat.  p.  822. 

AIR-PASSAGES  in  plants  are  large 
intercellular  passages,  occurring  especially 
in  the  stems  of  Monocotyledons  and  in  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  aquatic  plants.  Their 
form  and  arrangement  are  sometimes  very 
regular  and  elegant,  especially  when  they 
depend  upon  a  certain  regular  peculiarity  of 
shape  in  the  cells  which  form  the  waUs  of  the 
passages.  Thus  cross  sections  of  the  com- 
mon rush  are  pleasing  microscopic  objects, 
exhibiting  regular  stellate  cells,  the  rays  of 
which  are  separated  by  large  aii-passages, 
giving  the  spongy  texture  to  the  structure. 
Large  air-passages,  communicating  with  the 
stomata,  are  not  unfrequently  lined  by  a 
cuticular  layer  similar  to  that  found  upon 
the  external  surface  of  epidermal  cells.  In 
the  Nymph(eace<B  (Water-lily  Order)  the 
large  air-passages  in  the  floating  leaves  and 
the  stem  have  peculiarly  developed  star-like 
cells  projecting  freely  into  these  cavities ; 
these  cells  are  filled  with  a  granular  sub- 
stance very  unlike  the  contents  of  the  large 
cells  of  the  general  parenchyma  of  the  leaf 
Their  nature  and  oflice  are  yet  unknown. 
The  partitions  separating  the  air-cells 
zontaUj  in  Limnocharis  Plmnieri  and  Alisma 


plantago  form  beautiful  microscopic  objects. 
The  stems  of  the  Equiseta,  or  Horse-tails, 
present  a  very  regular  arrangement  of  per- 
pendicular air-passages  in  the  thin  walls  of 
their  hollow  stems,  seen  well  in  cross  sec- 
tions.   See  Eqotsetacb^. 

AIR-SACS  in  plants. — The  genus  Utri- 
cularia,  or  Bladder-wort,  takes  its  name 
from  a  peculiar  structure  of  its  leaves.  The 
common  species,  U.  vulgaris,  L.,  often  found 
swimming  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  in  quiet  streams,  is  provided  with  a 
curious  floating  apparatus,  formed  by  modi- 
fication of  portions  of  the  feathery  leaves, 
consisting  of  small  membranous  sacs  or 
pouches,  closed  by  a  valve.  The  opening  of 
the  pouch  is  somewhat  funnel-shaped ;  and 
the  mouth,  as  also  the  internal  walls  of  the 
cavity,  is  furnished  with  curious  micro- 
scopic glandular  hairs.  Certain  of  the  cells 
contain  a  blue  colom'ing-matter  distinct  in 
its  nature  from  chlorophyll.  The  valve  of 
the  pouch  appears  to  be  capable  of  opening 
inwards  only ;  so  that  while  it  is  turgid  with 
sap,  in  the  vigorous  periods  of  life,  it  is  kept 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  apparently 
secreted  within  tlie  pouch ;  afterwards  the 
tissue  loses  its  tension  and  the  air  makes 
its  way  out,  allowing  water  to  enter,  and 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  performance  of 
the  function  of  the  air-sac. 

BiBL.  Meyen,  Secretlons-Orqane  cler 
Ffianzen,  Berlin,  1837,  p_.  12.  t.  v.  'figs.  1-6 ; 
Goppert,  Botanische  Zeitung,  1847,  p.  721 ; 
Benjamin,  Bot.  Zeit.  1848, 1  et  seq. ;  Schlei- 
den.  Principles  of  Botany ,  Engl,  translation, 
pp.  77-279. 

AIR-TUBES  of  Insects.— These  are  horny 
tubes  found  in  some  insects  which  Hve  in 
water,  as  the  larvpe  of  many  Diptera  and 
some  water-bugs  (Nepa,  Rnnatra).  They 
are  placed  either  at  the  first  or  last  abdomi- 
nal segment.    See  Nepa,  Culex,  Insects. 

AIR-A'  ESSELS  in  Insects,  see  Trache.^. 
In  plants,  see  SpiRAi  Structures. 

ALA'RIA,  GreviUe. — A  genus  of  Lami- 
nariacefe  (Fucoid  Algfe),  distinguished  by 
their  superficial  fructification,  an-anged  in 
definite  patches  on  the  surface  of  special 
fronds,  something  like  the  sori  of  Ferns. 
The  patches  consist  of  sporanges  resembling 
the  thecae  of  lichens,  crowded  together  and 
interposed  between  perpendicular  epidermal 
cells.  The  sporanges  of  A.  esculenta  are 
described  by  most  authors  as  pyiiform  spores 
enclosed  in  a  perispore,  but  they  perhaps 
produce  biciliated  zoospores  like  those  of 
Laminaria,    See  Laminaria. 
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BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Marine  Ahjce,  p.  29. 
pi.  3  A  ;  GreviUe,  Ah).  Brit.  p.  25. 

ALBERTIA. — A  genus  of  Rotatoria.  See 
Albertina. 

ALBERTINA.— A  family  of  Rotatoria 
(Duj.). 

Char.  Body  cylindrical,  vermiform, 
rounded  in  front,  with  an  oblique  orifice, 
from  which  the  ciliated  organ,  scarcely 
broader  than  the  body,  projects,  terminated 
behind  by  a  short  conical  tail.  Jaws  for- 
ceps-lilte,  simple  or  unidentate. 

This  family  contains  only  a  single  genus, 
and  this  a  single  species,  A.  vei-jnicuhis 
(PI.  34.  fig.  4),  which  lives  parasitically  in 
the  intestines  of  worms  (Lumhrici)  and 
slugs  {Liniaces).    Length  1-47  to  1-79". 

Within  the  body  are  seen  ova  and  fretus 
in  various  stages  of  development.  The 
ciliated  apparatus  in  front  of  the  mouth  is 
surmounted  by  a  hood-like  appendage. 

ALBU'MEN  (Chemical).— A  proximate 
principle  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
with  which  we  are  familiar  as  occurring  in 
the  white  of  egg.  It  exists  in  two  states, 
uncoagulated  and  coagulated.  At  a  tempe- 
rature of  160°  F.,  provided  no  free  alkali  is 
present,  it  is  reduced  from  the  former  into 
the  latter  condition.  Its  chemical  relations 
to  other  proteine  compounds  are  not  very 
firmly  established.  It  is  reddened  by  Millon's 
test ;  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  ;  is  rendered 
purple  by  Pettenkofer's  test,  but  the  reaction 
requires  some  time  for  its  production.  In 
the  coagulated  state  it  is  distinguished  from 
fibrine  by  tlie  action  of  acetic  acid,  and  by 
its  insolubility  under  prolonged  digestion  at 
a  heat  of  110°  F.  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  When  healed  with  strong  muriatic 
acid,  it  is  coloured  purple. 

Albumen  possesses  no  microscopic  cha- 
racters ;  when  coagulated,  it  appears  to  con- 
sist of  extremely  tine  amorphous  granules. 
See  PaoTEiNE. 

BiBL.  See  works  on  Chemistry ;  Brande's 
Chemistry ;  Lehmann's  Physiol.  Chemie. 

ALBUMEN,  or  PERISPERM(of  seeds). 
— This  is  a  technical  term  used  in  Botany  to 
denote  the  cellular  structure  which  exists  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  all  seeds  where 
the  development  of  the  embryo  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  entire  absorption  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovule.  When  the  embryo 
does  so  displace  the  nucleus,  it  becomes 
immediately  invested  by  the  seed-coats ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  found  imbedded  in  a  mass 
of  cellular  tissue  ef  varying  structure,  which 
is  the  '  albumen.'  The  structure  of  albumen 


corresponds  to  that  of  the  cotyledons  of  seeds 
devoid  of  albumen,  both  serving  the  same 
office,  namely  tliat  of  reservoir  of  nutriment 
for  the  germinating  seed.  This  nutriment 
may  be  laid  up  in  difierent  conditions — 
namely,  in  the  state  of  starch,  oil,  aleurone, 
or  of  cellulose,  and  in  the  last  case  in  a  soft 
and  fleshy,  or  a  hard  and  horny  condition. 
Combined  conditions  are  often  met  with  in 
the  same  structure,  as  when  a  fleshy  tissue 
contains  starch  or  oil  in  the  cavities  of  its 
cells,  &c. 

Starchy,  mealy  or  farinaceous  albumen 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  seeds  of 
many  plants,especially  of  those  of  the  Grass- 
tribe,  and  is  that  portion  of  the  corn-grains 
whence  white  flour  is  obtained.  Here  the 
cellular  tissue  is  composed  of  membranous 
cells  densely  filled  with  starch-grains  (PI.  37. 
fig.  2  a).  The  edible  portion  of  the  cocoa-nut 
is  the  corresponding  region  of  that  seed,  and 
afibrds  us  a  good  example  of  an  oily  albu- 
men, composed  of  tolerably  thick-walled 
cells  filled  with  a  viscid  mucilage,  in  which 
numerous  oil-globules  are  suspended.  The 
stone  of  the  Date,  the  nut  of  the  Areca 
Palm  (PI.  38.  fig.  21),  are  good  examples  of 
a  horny  albumen,  the  cells  possessing  walls 
of  extreme  thickness,  traversed  by  pores  and 
formed,  like  wood-cells,  by  the  deposition  of 
successive  layers.  In  the  ripe  seed  the 
structure  of  this  horny  albumen  is  generally 
much  disguised,  and  a  section  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  a  homogeneous  horny  sub- 
stance excavated  into  irregular  cavities.  By 
applying  dilute  sulphuric  or  sulpho-chromic 
acid,  the  true  boundaries  of  the  cells  may 
generally  be  distinguished,  and  often  even 
the  lamination  of  the  walls  (PI.  .38.  fig.  22). 
The  substance  called  Vegetable  Ivory  is  the 
albumen  of  the  seed  of  the  Phytelephas 
Palm,  and  is  an  instance  of  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  development  of  the  cellulose  albumen, 
vying  with  the  hardest  woods  in  the  solidity 
of  its  cell-waUs.  A  fine  section  of  this  albu- 
men, especially  if  treated  with  acid,  at  once 
reveals  the  cellular  structure  of  this  dense 
substance  (PI.  38.  fig.  23).  The  true  struc- 
ture may  also  be  detected  by  the  help  of 
polarized  light  (see  Polaeization).  The 
cotyledons  of  many  seeds  are,  as  above 
stated,  formed  of  elementary  structures 
resembling  those  of  albumen.  We  find 
them  farinaceous,  fleshy,  or  oily,  but  rarely 
attaining  to  a  very  great  degree  of  solidity 
in  the  horny  form.  The  cotyledons  of  beans 
are  composed  of  a  fleshy  cellular  tissue 
with  thick,  porous  walls,  coloured  blue  by 
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iodine  alone  (amyloid),  wliile  the  cavities 
of  the  cells  are  filled  with  starch-grains. 
The  cotyledons  of  the  almond,  uut,  &c. 
are  examples  of  fleshy  cells  containing 
abundance  of  oil-globules. 

The  albumen  of  seeds  may  be  formed  by 
the  development  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  ovule,  in  which  case  it  is  distinguished 
by  some  botanists  as  the  episperm;  gene- 
rally it  is  formed  from  the  cells  inside  the 
embryo-sac,  the  latter  expanding  to  displace 
the  nucleus  which  becomes  absorbed ;  such 
albumen  is  called  endosperm.  Some  seeds, 
such  as  those  of  the  Nymphseacese,  Pipe- 
raceae  and  others,  have  both  endosperm  and 
episperm,  i.  e.  albmnen  formed  inside  and 
outside  the  embryo-sac.  The  term  ^je/Y- 
sperm  is  often  (advantageously)  substituted 
for  albumen,  which  has  quite  a  difl'erent 
signitication  in  physiological  chemistry. 

The  albumen  of  seeds  is  examined  by 
means  of  fine  sections.  In  the  homy  or 
bony  seeds,  the  application  of  solution  of 
potash  or  nitric  acid  is  very  serviceable  in 
ascertaining  the  true  cellular  structure. 

BiBL.  Schleiden  and  Vogel,  Ueher  Al- 
bumen, Nova  Acta,  1838,  xix.  p.  52 
(plates). 

ALCYONELLA. — A  genus  of  freshwater 
Polyzoa  (Bryozoa),  belonging  to  the  order 
Hippocrepia  and  family  Pluniatellidae. 

Char.  Tubes  branched,  adherent  to  each 
other  by  their  sides ;  orifices  terminal ;  ova 
(statoblasts)  presenting  an  outer  ring,  but 
free  from  spines. 

Polypary  (polypidom)  encrusting,  and 
forming  a  sponge-like  brown  or  gTeenish 
mass,  attached  to  submersed  wooden  posts, 
&c.    3  species : — 

1.  A.  stagnormn  (fimffosa),  PL  33.  fig.  3. 
Polypary  indefinite ;  orifices  of  tubes  entire, 
and  without  a  fuirow.  Common. 

2.  A.  Benedeni.  Polypary  indefinite  ; 
tubes  emarginate  at  the  orifice,  and  furnished 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  Rare. 

3.  A.  flabellum.  Polypary  fan-shaped  ; 
tubes  prostrate,  with  a  furrow.  Rare. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Bj-it.  Zooph.  p.  391;  All- 
man,  Freshwater  Polyzoa  (Ray  Society),  p. 
86 ;  Nitsche,  Mull.  Archiv,  1868. 

ALC  YONIDIAD^  (Halcyonellea,  Ehr., 
Johnston). — A  family  of  marine  Polyzoa 
(Bryozoa),  of  the  order  lufundibulata,  and 
suborder  Cyclostomata. 

Char.  Polypary  sponge-like,  fleshy,  of 
irregular  form ;  cells  irregularly  aa-ranged, 
immersed,  with  a  contractile  orifice ;  no  ex- 
ternal ovarian  capsules.    Genera : — 


1.  Alcyonidium,  Lamx.  Erect ;  lobed  or 
simple ;  cells  pentagonal. 

2.  Cycloinn,  Hass.  Encrusting,  covered 
with  imperforate  papillaB ;  eggs  in  circular 
clusters. 

3.  SarcochiftwijUass.  Encrusting,  covered 
with  perforate  prominences  in  which  the  cells 
are  immersed;  eggs  scattered  singly  through- 
out the  polypidom. 

BiBL.  See  the  Genera. 

ALCYONIDIUM,  Lamx.— A  genus  of 
Infundibulate  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa),  of  the 
suborder  Ctenostomata,  and  family  Alcy- 
onidiadse. 

Chur.  Erect,  lobed,  or  simple ;  cells  im- 
mersed, pentagonal. 

Three  British  species ;  they  occur  attached 
to  marine  objects  by  a  narrow  base. 

1.  A.  gelatinosum.  Lobed,  lobes  subcylin- 
drical,  surface  smooth ;  attached  by  a  narrow 
base.    Deep  water. 

2.  A.  hirs'utum.  Lobed,  compressed,  sur- 
face papillar  from  partial  protrusion  of  tlie 
polype-cells.  Common. 

3.  A.  jiarasiticmn.  Encrusting,  earthy, 
surface  porous. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  358 ; 
Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii. ;  Hassall,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  vii.  p.  370 ;  Reid,  ibid.  xvi.  p.  393. 

ALCYO'NIUM.— A  genus  of  marine  Po- 
lypes or  Zoophytes,  belonging  to  the  order 
Anthozoa,  and  family  Alcyonidse. 

Char.  Polype-mass  lobed  or  encrusting, 
spongy,  containing  scattered  calcareous  spi- 
cula.  The  skin  coriaceous,  marked  with 
stellate  pores;  interior  gelatinous,  netted 
with  tubular  fibres  and  perforated  with  lon- 
gitudinal canals  terminating  in  the  polype- 
cells,  which  are  subcutaneous  and  scattered. 
Polypes  exsertile.    Two  species : — 

1.  A.  diyitatum  (spicula,  PI.  33.  fig.  28). 
Commonly  called  'dead  man's  toes  or  hands,' 
and  cows'-paps.  Form  of  polypidom  vari- 
able, greyish-white  or  orange-coloured,  skin 
somewhat  wrinkled,  studded  over  with  stel- 
late pores,  even  with  the  surface. 

Very  common,  so  that  on  many  parts  of 
the  coast  scarce  a  shell  or  stone  can  be 
dredged  from  the  deep  that  does  not  serve 
as  a  support  to  one  or  more  specimens. 

2.  A.  glotneratmn.  Colour  deep  red ;  rare. 
BiBii.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoophytes,  p.  l74  ; 

Gosse,  Mar.  Zool. ;  Gray,  A^m.  Nat.  Hist. 
1869,  V.  p.  117. 

ALDERIA. — A  name  proposed  by  Prit- 
chard  to  designate  a  new  and  doubtful 
genus  of  animals  discovered  by  Alder. 

The  body  of  one  species  (PI.  40.  fig.  14) 
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consisted  of  a  vase-  or  cup-form,  expanded 
at  the  top  and  furnished  with  numerous 
pointed  tentacles,  abruptly  thickened  to- 
wards the  base  and  forming  more  than  one 
row.  Body  attached  to  a  Sertularia  by  a 
tolerably  stout  stem. 

A  second  species  was  rather  smaller,  the 
body  of  an  ovate  form  with  a  very  slender 
and  shortish  stem  ;  the  tentacles  were  capi- 
tate, not  so  numerous  as  in  the  first  species, 
and  placed  in  a  single  row  round  a  narrow 
disk. 

This  was  also  found  on  a  Sertularia. 

A  third  (PI.  40.  fig.  15)  was  found  in  fresh 
water.  Body  pear-shaped,  or  rather  beU- 
shaped,  with  a  distinct  rim,  and  a  single  row 
of  delicate  capitate  retractile  tentacles ;  the 
stem  was  long  and  slender.  Alder  remarks 
that  they  come  nearest  to  the  g&nus  Acim'ta 
of  Ehreuberg.  Similar  organisms  have  been 
observed  by  Str.  Wright ;  and  they  greatly 
resemble  some  of  Olaparede  and  Lachmann's 
Acinetce. 

BiBL.  Trans,  of  Tyneside  Nainralists' 
Field  Club,  i.  p.  .365 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vii. 
p.  426 ;  Pritchard's  Inf.  Anim.  p.  562. 

ALECTO,  Lamx. — A  genus  of  marine 
Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder  Cyclostomata  and 
family  Tubuliporidje. 

The  three  British  species  are  found  upon 
old  shells  and  stones  from  deep  water. 

1.  A.  granulata.  Cells  in  one  or  occa- 
sionally two  rows,  their  walls  granular. 

2.  A.  major.  Cells  in  more  than  one  or 
two  rows,  their  walls  smooth. 

3.  A.  dilatans.  Branches  of  polypary 
dilated  at  the  ends ;  cells  in  several  rows, 
their  walls  granular. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  280; 
Busk,  Cat.  of  Mar.  Polyz.  (Brit.  Mus.). 

ALECTO'RIA,  Acharius.— A  genus  of 
ParmeliaceousLichens,includingtwo  British 
species,  A.  juhata  and  A.  sarmetitosa,  the 
fructification  of  which  is  rarely  met  with. 

ALEU'RONE  (Gluten-flour).— This  or- 
ganized cell-substance,  like  starch,  is  very 
generally  diffused  through  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  occurring  in  most  seeds.  It  exists 
in  large  quantity  in  castor-oil  and  lupine- 
seeds,  in  nuts,  almonds,  cocoa,  and  coflfee- 
beans.  It  was  long  overlooked,  on  account 
of  its  solubility  in  water.  It  consists  of 
minute  granules,  of  a  spherical  form,  often 
pitted  on  the  surface,  either  solid  or  hollow, 
and  covered  by  a  membrane.  These  are 
insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  fixed  oils  ; 
but  soluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  and  alka- 
lies.   It  is  coloured  deep  yeUow  by  iodine. 


and  intense  red  by  carmine-solution.  Nitrate 
of  mercury  renders  the  interior  brick-red, 
but  does  not  colour  the  wall.  Each  granule 
consists  principally  of  albuminous  matter, 
but  also  contains  gum  and  sugar.  In  many 
of  the  grains,  as  in  those  of  castor-oil  seeds, 
large  crystals  are  met  with.  Aleurone  is 
usually  colourless,  sometimes  green,  as  in 
pistachio-nuts,  yellow  in  Ailanthus-seeds, 
or  blue.  It  is  most  easily  examined  in  a 
thin  section  of  an  almond  immersed  in  oil. 

The  nutritive  properties  of  many  seeds 
(nuts,  almonds,  &c.)  depend  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  presence  of  aleurone. 

BiBL.  Hartig,  Bot.  Zeit.  1857 ;  Wiesner, 
Techn.  Mikrosk.  p.  74,  1867. 

ALG^,  Sea-weeds  (§•(?. — This  class  of  the 
Thallophytes  includes  the  Sea-weeds  and  the 
multifarious  green  vegetable  forms  of  simple 
cellular  structure  met  with  in  all  streams, 
ditches,  ponds,  or  even  the  smallest  accumu- 
lations of  fresh  water  standing  for  any  length 
of  time  in  the  open  air,  and  commonly  on 
walls  or  the  ground  in  all  permanently  damp 
situations.  The  great  variety  of  conditions 
of  organization,  all  variations  as  it  were  on 
the  theme  of  the  simple  vegetable  cell,  pro- 
duced by  change  of  form,  number,  and 
arrangement  of  this  simple  element,  renders 
the  Algse  peculiarly  interesting  as  objects  of 
microscopical  research,  even  in  regard  to 
morphological  conditions  alone. 

This  simple  condition  of  the  structures  is 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  accompanied  by  a 
delegation  of  the  physiological  functions 
most  completely  and  fully  to  the  individual 
cells ;  that  is  to  say,  the  marked  difference  of 
purpose  seen  in  the  leaves,  stamens,  seeds, 
&c.  of  the  flowering  plants  is  absent  here, 
and  the  structures  carryingon  the  operations 
of  nutrition  and  those  of  reproduction  are  so 
commingled,  conjoined,  and,  in  some  cases, 
identified,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  is  indispensable  even  to  the 
roughest  conception  of  the  natural  history  of 
these  plants.  Added  to  this,  we  find  these 
plants  of  such  simple  structure  that  we  can 
see  through  and  through  them  while  living 
in  a  natural  condition,  and  by  means  of  the 
microscope  penetrate  to  mysteries  of  organ- 
ization, either  altogether  inaccessible,  or  only 
to  be  attained  by  disturbing  and  destructive 
dissection,  in  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation. 

This  Class  comprehends  a  vast  variety  of 
plants,  exhibiting  a  wonderful  multiplicity 
of  forms,  colom's,  sizes  and  degrees  of  com- 
plexity of  structure ;  but  the  subdivision  of 
them  into  three  groups,  characterized  by 
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■  striking  external  characters,  which,  are 
adopted  in  the  classifications  of  some  of  the 
leading  Algologists,  facilitates  the  cursory 
consideration  to  which  we  are  confined  here. 
These  three  Orders  are  the  JRed-spored  Algce 
(Khodospobe^  or  Floride^),  the  Barli- 
spored  Algce  (Melanospoke^  or  Fu- 
coiDE^) , and  the Green-spored  AlgcB  (Chlo- 
BOSPORE^orCoNFERVOiDB^),  the  first  two 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  Sea-weeds, 
the  last  of  marine  and  more  especially  (ac- 
cording to  our  present  knowledge)  of  fresh- 
water plants,  the  majority  of  which  are 
microscopic  when  viewed  singly. 

The  Algse  are  differently  distributed  hy 
Thuret,  whose  researches  on  their  fructifica- 
tion have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  this 
class.  His  views  are  referred  to  under  the 
Orders. 

Order  1.  Ehodospore^  or  Floeide^. 
Almost  all  marine  plants,  with  a  leaf-like  or 
filamentous  rose-red  or  purple,  rarely  brown- 
red  or  greenish  red,  thallus.  Fructification 
appearing  in  three  forms : — 1.  spores,  con- 
tained in  external  or  immersed  definite 
masses,  mostly  enclosed  in  conceptacles 
{ceramidia,  coccidia,faveUidia,  Sfc);  2.  tetra- 
spores,  red  or  purple,  either  external  or 
immersed  in  the  frond,  rarely  contained  in 
proper  conceptacles  (stichidia),  each  consist- 
ing of  a  transparent  membranous  sac  con- 
taining,when  ripe,four  spores;  3.  antheridia, 
pellucid  sacs  filled  with  yellow  motionless 
spherical  corpuscles  (ciliated,  Nageli),  col- 
lected in  masses  in  situations  corresponding 
to  the  spore-fruits.  According  to  Bornet 
and  Thuret,  the  fertilization  is  effected 
through  the  agency  of  a  style-like  filiform 
process  or  trichogyne,  to  which  the  sperma- 
tozoids  adhere.  The  trichogyne  is  either 
only  the  prolongation  of  the  cell  in  which 
the  spores  are  produced ;  or,  more  generally, 
it  is  supported  upon  little  cells,  which  take 
no  direct  part  in  the  formation  of  the  spores. 
See  Floeide^. 

Order  2.  Mblanospoee^  or  Fucoide^. 
Marine  plants  with  a  leaf-like,  shrubby, 
cord-like  or  filamentous  thallus,  of  olive- 
green  or  brown  colour.  Fructification  very 
varied : — 1.  in  Fucacese  consisting  of  mo- 
noecious or  dioecious  conceptacles  containing 
sjm-anges  and  antheridia,  the  spores  being- 
fertilized  by s|-Jer/na<020i<fs  after  the  discharge 
of  both  from  the  parent ;  2.  in  Laminariace^ 
and  allied  orders  consisting  of  definite  or  in- 
definite collections  of  clavate  or  filiform 
sporanges,  producing  zoospores  which  germi- 
nate directly ;  3.  in  Cutleriaceae  of  similar 


sporanges  producmg  zoospores,  together  with 
antheridia,  like  those  of  Fucacete ;  4.  in  Dic- 
tyotaceBe  presenting  three  forms  resembling 
those  of  Florideee,  viz.  collections  of  tetra- 
spores,  of  sporanges  containing  simple  spores, 
and  of  antheridia.    See  Fucoide^. 

Order  3.  Chloeospore.^  or  Confer- 
voide^.  Plants  growing  in  sea  or  fresh 
water,  or  on  damp  surfaces,  with  a  fila- 
mentous, or  more  rarely  a  leaf-like,  pulve- 
rulent or  gelatinous  thallus;  the  last  two 
forms  essentially  microscopic,  consisting 
frequently  of  definitely  arranged  gi-oups  of 
distinct  cells,  either  of  ordinary  structvu'e  or 
with  their niembranesilicified(Diatomace8e). 
Fructification  varied  in  its  details,  but  essen- 
tially reducible  to  three  forms : — 1.  resting 
spores  produced  from  the  cell-contents  after 
fertilization,  either  by  Conjugation  or  im- 
pregnation by  (2.)  spermatozoids  produced 
from  the  contents  of  other  cells ;  3.  zoospores, 
2-,  4-,  or  multi-ciliated  active  gonidia,  dis- 
charged from  the  vegetative  cells  without 
impregnation  and  germinating  directly.  The 
simple  vegetative  increase  of  the  Unicellular 
forms  is  a  process  essentially  analogous  to 
the  cell-division  of  the  filamentous  forms, 
but  results  necessarily  in  multiplication  of 
the  species.  The  Volvocinete,  now  included 
among  tlie  Confervoid  Algse,  are  remarkable 
for  their  passing  the  vegetative  stage  of 
existence  in  the  form  of  ciliated  zoospores, 
mostly  collected  within  a  gelatinous  common 
envelope  into  a  definitely  arranged  family. 

See  CONFERVOIDE^. 

Excluded  families  of  Algse  : — 

Cryptococce^,  Kg.,  containing  the 
genera  Cryptococcus,  Kg.,  Ulvina,  Kg.,  and 
Spharotilus,  Kg. 

Leptomiteje,  Kg.,  containing  the  genera 
Hygrocrocis,  Ag.,  Sirocrocis,  Kg.,  Lepto7m- 
tus,  Ag.,  Arthromitus,  Leidy,  Cladoj^hytum, 
Leidy,  Mycothamnion,  Kg.,  Erehmiema, 
Romer,  Chamcenema,  Kg.,  Nematococcus, 
Kg.,  Chioniphe,  Thienemann,  Moulinea,  Ch. 
Kobin,  Enterohryus,  Leidy,  Eccrina,  Leidy. 

Ph^onejieje,  containing  the  genera 
Stereonema,  Kg.,  Phaonema,  Kg.,  Phceosi- 
phonia,  Kg. 

All  these  are  byssoid  or  mucoid  products 
occurring  in  organic  liquids  undergoing  fer- 
mentation, vinous,  acetous,  or  putrefactive, 
or  in  solutions  of  mineral  salts,  which  are 
likewise  decomposed  by  them.  They  are 
probably  mycelia  of  various  Fungi  and  hot 
independent  organisms. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Man.  of  British  Algce, 
2nd  ed.  1849;  Phycologia  Britannica;  C. 
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Ag-ardh,  Syst.  Algarinn ;  J.  Agardli,  Species, 
Genera  et  Ordines  Algarum ;  Kiitzing-,  Phy- 
col.  generalis ;  Species  Algarum ;  Tahtdm 
Fhycologica ;  Phycol.  Germanica  ;  Lyngbye, 
Hydrophytohgia  Danica ;  Greville,  Alg(B 
Brit.;  Berkeley,  Cryptor/amic  Botany, -p.  84:; 
Henfrey,  Mem.  Bot.  (Masters),  p.  432; 
Thuret,  A>in.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1855 ;  Rabenliorst, 
Beit.  z.  nciher.  Kenntniss  d.  Algen,  1865  ;  id. 
Flora  Europ.  Alqaymm,  1865 ;  Bornet  and 
Thuret,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1867,  vii.  p.  166 
{Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1867,  xix.  p.  35). 

ALICULARIA,Corda.— A  7_ 
genus  of  leafy  Liverworts  (see 
JtTNGEEMANNiE^),  contain- 
ing one  British  species,  com- 
mon on  hedge-banks. 

A.  scalaris  =  Jimgermannia 
scalaris,  Schrad.,  J.  lanceolata, 
Eng.  Bot.  (fig.  7). 

Jungerm.  compressa,  Hook., 

which  has  stipules  only  on  the   

innovations,  is  included  in  this  Alicularia  scala- 
genus  by  Fries  and  others.       rig.  Immature 

BiBL.  llooVei',  British  Jun-  ^P^^Xperi-' 
germannice,  pi.  61 ;  Sowerby,  gone  (magni- 
Enql.  Botany,  pi.  605.  Sed). 

ALI\AL01DS.— The  utility  of  the  micro- 
scope in  distinguishing  the  more  common 
alkaloids  from  each  other,  has  been  shown 
in  an  able  paper  by  Ur.  Anderson.  The 
characters  consist  in  the  crystalline  form  of 
the  alkaloids,  and  in  that  of  their  sulpho- 
cyanides. 

The  method  consisted  in  dissolving  the 
alkaloids  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
mixing  the  dilute  solution,  on  a  glass  plate, 
with  solution  of  ammonia  of  moderate 
strength  if  the  alkaloid  itself  is  to  be  exa- 
mined, or  with  a  strong  solution  of  the 
sulpliocyanide  of  potassium  if  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  is  required,  and  at  once  placing  it 
under  the  microscope.  The  only  precaution 
requisite  is  to  avoid  having  the  solution  too 
concentrated,  as  the  crystals  are  then  less 
well-defined  than  if  a  dilute  solution  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  power  employed  should  be  2-50  dia- 
meters ;  for  if  a  very  high  power  is  used,  the 
form  of  the  crystals  is  not  so  readily  distin- 
guished. 

Atropine  is  precipitated  in  the  amorphous 
state  by  ammonia,  and  not  at  all  by  the 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

Brvcia.  A  salt  of  brucia  in  a  sufficiently 
dilute  state,  mixed  with  ammonia,  does  not 
give  an  immediate  precipitate ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time,  irregular  star- 


like gToups  of  pointed  crystals  are  observed, 
as  in  PI.  7.  fig.  1  a.  Sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium produces  a  precipitate  in  tufts  of  ex- 
tremely thin  and  feathery  crystals,  which 
either  radiate  from  a  centre,  or  present  a 
sheaf-like  appearance.  The  latter  form, 
however,  is  much  better  mai-ked  in  the 
crystals  deposited  after  some  hours  fi'om  a 
dilute  solution,  which  are  still  microscopic, 
although  somewhat  larger  than  those  repre- 
sented in  the  figm-e  (PI.  7,  fig.  1  b). 

Ciyichonine  is  obtained  by  precipitation 
with  ammonia  in  the  form  of  minute  granular 
masses,  made  up  of  more  or  less  distinctly 
acicular  crystals,  radiating  from  a  centre.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain 
them  well-marked,and  they  not  unfrequently 
appear  as  a  confused  mass  of  granules,  in 
which  the  radiated  structure  is  very  imper- 
fectly seen.  They  form  best  when  the  solu- 
tions are  rapidly  mixed  (PI.  7.  fig.  2).  With 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  cinchonine  gives 
a  precipitate  consisting  of  six-sided  plates, 
together  with  a  variety  of  irregular  crystal- 
line masses,  and  a  few  rectangular  plates 
(PI.  7.  fig.  .3).  When  formed  by  mixing 
in  a  test-tube  with  agitation,  and  allowing  it 
to  stand  for  some  time,  the  crj^stals  are  still 
microscopic,  but  much  more  definite,  and 
sometimes  consist  almost  entirely  of  isolated 
six-sided  tables,  of  great  regularity.  The 
precipitate  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water, 
and  is  deposited  as  the  solution  cools,  in 
irregular  plates. 

Narcotine  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  in 
branched  groups  of  pointed  crystals  (PI.  7. 
fig.  4).  In  concentrated  solutions  a  preci- 
pitate is  thrown  down  by  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium,  which  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
water,  and  is  again  deposited  on  cooling. 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  perfectly  amor- 
phous. 

Strychnine.  The  hydrochlorate,  treated 
with  ammonia,  gives  an  immediate  precipi- 
tate, consisting  of  minute  prismatic  crystals, 
all  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  very  well 
defined.  Most  are  isolated,  but  some  cross 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  60°.  When 
lying  in  one  position,  they  exhibit  more  or 
less  an  appearance  of  a  Saint  Andi-ew's 
cross,  with  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
their  terminal  facets  (PI.  7.  fig.  5).  The 
sulphocyanide  consists  of  flattened  needles, 
sometimes  single,  but  generally  in  irregular 
gi'oups,  as  in  PI.  7.  fig.  6.  They  are  either 
terminated  by  a  blunt  acumination  or  are 
truncated.  Those  precipitated  on  the  large 
scale  present  the  latter  forms. 
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Morphia.  Ammonia  does  not  produce  an 
immediate  precipitate  in  solutions  of  mor- 
phia ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution, 
crystals  form,  which  gradually  increase  in 
size,  and  possess  the  form  represented  in 
PI.  7.  fig.  7.  Salts  of  morphia  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
unless  the  solution  is  highly  concentrated. 

Quinine.  Its  solution  gives  with  ammo- 
nia a  perfectly  amorphous  precipitate ;  with 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  it  gives  small 
irregular  groups  of  acicular  crystals,  resem- 
bling those  produced  by  strychnia,  but 
longer  and  more  irregular  (PI.  7.  fig.  8). 
When  the  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  test- 
tube,  and  with  a  concentrated  solution,  it 
falls  immediately  as  a  white  powder  com- 
posed of  extremely  minute  needles ;  but 
when  the  solution  is  dilute,  it  is  deposited 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  in 
crystals  from  l-4th  to  l-3rd  of  an  inch  in 
length.    See  Quinine  and  Crystals. 

BiBL.  Anderson  (T.),  Edinh.  Month. 
Joui-n.  viii.  p.  570. 

ALLAN'TOIN.— A  crystalline  organic 
substance  found  in  the  liquid  of  the  allantois 
and  in  the  renal  secretion  of  the  calf.  As 
artificially  prepared,  it  is  one  of  the  products 
of  oxidation  of  uric  acid. 

Its  crystals  form  transparent  colourless 
needles  and  four-sided  prisms,  with  mostly 
dihedral  unequal  summits,  PI.  6.  fig.  20. 
They  are  not  very  soluble  in  either  cold  or 
boiling  water,  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  not  at  all  in  ether. 

BiBL.    See  Chemistey. 

ALLANTOIS. — An  oblong  or  pyriform 
sac  developed  during  a  very  early  period  of 
embryonic  life  from  near  the  end  of  the  in- 
testine. Its  function  is  that  of  a  temporary 
respiratory  organ.  The  capillaries  in  the 
allantois  of  the  chick  are  distributed  closely 
like  those  of  the  lungs  of  the  Batrachia. 

BiBL.  Wagner,  Physiology,  translated  by 
Willis ;  Miiller,  by  Baly ;  Carpenter,  Hum. 
Phjs.  p.  878. 

ALLOMORPIIINA,  Reuss.  — One  of 
Reuss's  "  Cryptostegian  "  genera  of  perforate 
Foraminifera.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an 
irregular  Miliola ;  but  he  describes  the  shell 
as  porous.  It  is  subtriangular,  with  the 
chambers  in  a  triple  spire,  and  overlapping 
so  much  that  only  the  last  three  chambers 
are  visible.  The  aperture  is  a  transverse  slit 
on  the  inner  border  of  the  last  chamber. 
Fossil  in  the  Upper  Chalk  and  Tertiary  of 
Germany. 


Fig.  8. 


BiBL.  Reuss,  Denks.  Akad.  Wien,  i.  352  ; 
Sitz.  Akad.  Wien,  xliv.  372. 

ALLOSORUS,  Bernh.— A  genus  of  Adi- 
antefe  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  A.  {Crypto- 
gramma)  crispus  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

ALONA. — A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Cladocera  and  family 
Lynceidse. 

The  three  British  species  may  be  thus 
distinguished : — 

J  /  Shell  reticulated    reticulata*. 

'  X  Shell  striated  or  grooved    2. 

f  Anterior  margin  of  shell  nearly 

2  J     straight,  shell  brown    qiiadrangularis^ . 

■  1  Anterior  margin  of  shell  convex, 
I.    shell  colourless   ovata. 

*  PI.  14.  fig.  4.  t  PI.  14.  fig.  5. 

BiBL.  'BsAvdi,  British  Entomostraca,  p.  131 
et  seq. ;  pi.  16. 

ALSOPHILA,  R. 
Brown. — A  genus  of 
Cyatheaeous  FemS. 
Exotic  (fig.  8).  Al- 
most all  the  Aisojjhilee 
are  tree-ferns.  Sec- 
tions of  their  petioles 
exhibit  -  fine  scalari- 
form  ducts,  the  slits 
between  the  fibres 
formingmany  perpen- 
dicular rows. 

ALTERNARIA,  Nees.  — A 
genus  of  Torulacei  (Coniomyce- 
tous  Fungi).  Microscopic  fila- 
mentous Fungi,  remarkable  for 
their  flask-shaped,  cellular  spores, 
produced  in  chains  which  ulti- 
mately break  up  into  the  single 
links  (fig.  9). 

A.  tenuis  grows  parasitically 
upon  other  filamentous  Fungi, 
and  on  decaying  gourds ;  and  is 
common  about  Berlin,  Prague, 
and  other  places.  Corda  made 
the  ripe  spores  germinate  on  Cla- 
dosporitmi  herbaruni  kept  moist. 
They  usually  first  protruded  a 
filament  from  the  neck,  or  atte- 
nuated projection,  and  afterwards 
others  from  the  cells  at  the  sides 
and  opposite  end  of  the  spore.  Aiternaria 
These  filamentsbecame  branched,  p^ptiie 

The    Messrs.    Tulasne    have  spore-bear- 
sliown  that  Alternaria  tenuis  is 
merely  a  state  of  the  common  mafniSed). 
Sphceria  herbaruni. 

BiBL.  Corda,  Jcones  Fung.  iii.  p.  5,  pi.  1. 
fig.  16 ;  Prachtfi.  europdisch.  Schinmielbild. 
p.  13 ;  Tulasne,  Fungorum  C'arpologia. 


Alsophila  excelsa. 
Pinnule  with  sori. 


Fij?.  9. 
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ALTERNATION  of  Genehations. 
See  Generations. 

ALTEUTHA,  Baird.— A  genus  of  Ento- 
mostraca,  of  the  order  Copepoda,  and  family 
Cyclopidse. 

One  species,  A.  depressa  (PI.  14.  fig'.  3). 
Eye  red.  Eouud  in  Berwick  Bay,  but  not 
common. 

Blbl.  Baird,  Ann.  Nal.  Hist,  xvii.  p.  416 ; 
and  Brit.  Mttomost):  p.  216. 

AL'TIGA.    See  Haltica. 

ALUCITA. — A  genus  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  of  tlie  family  Alucitidag. 

The  species  are  remarliable  from  having 
the  wings  divided  into  six  lobes  or  rays 
which  are  fringed  with  long  narrow  scales 
resembling  hairs,  giving  them  a  beautiful 
feathery  appearance.  They  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  gardens,  and  sometimes  enter  out- 
houses. 

The  species  of  Pterophorus  exhibit  the 
same  structure,  excepting  that  the  anterior 
wingshavetwo,and  the  posterior  three  lobes. 

BiBL.  See  Insects  (Wings). 

ALUM. — This  well-hno^Ti  substance  con- 
sists chemically  of  potash  and  alumina,  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  water.  Its  crystals  belong- 
to  the  regular  cubic  or  tesseral  system,  and 
usually  assume  the  octahedral  form.  When 
dissolved  in  boiling  water  with  slaked  lime, 
it  crystallizes  in  cubes.  The  term  alum  has 
recently  been  extended  to  those  compounds 
in  which  the  potash  is  replaced  by  other 
bases;  thus  we  have  soda-alum,  chrome- 
alum,  &c.  The  crystals  exert  no  influence 
upon  polarized  light.  Common  alum  pos- 
sesses but  little  microscopic  interest.  Its 
solution  is  used  in  some  of  the  preservative 
liquids. 

ALVEOLINA,D'Orb.— Agenusof  J()>-fl- 
minifera  /mper/br«^«,  of  the  family  Miliolida 
(Carpenter),  nearly  aUied  to  Orhiculina,  but 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  ;  Or- 
hiculina being  greatly  compressed  in  this  di- 
rection. Alveolina  rotella  (U'Orb.,  sp.) ,  how- 
ever, is  nautiloid  ;  Al.  melo,  var.  a,  Ficht. 
and  Moll,  is  oblately  spheroidal ;  var.  /3, 
prolately  spheroidal ;  Al.  ovoideci,  D'Orb., 
elongate-oval;  Al.  sahidosa,  Montft.,  fusi- 
form; and  Al.  elongata,  D'Orb.,  is  sub- 
cylindrical. 

A.  fusiformis  (pi.  18.  fig.  15)  ;  A.  rotella 
(pi.  18.  tig.  16). 

BrBL.  Carpenter,  Phil.  Trans.  1856,  p. 
552;  Introd.  For  am.  p.  99;  Parker  and 
Jones,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  3.  viii.  p.  161. 

ALYSCUM,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Lifusoria, 
of  the  family  Enchelia,  Duj. 


Al.  saltans  (PI.  23.  fig.  8).  Colourless, 
with  fault  longitudinal  furrows ;  movement 
abruptly  jerking;  length  1-1260  to  1-1000", 

Found  in  infusion  of  hay,  and  river-water, 
which  have  been  kept. 

Dujardin  remarks  that  it  differs  from 
Enchelys  nodulosa,  Duj.  (Pantotrichum  En- 
chelys,  Ehr.),  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
retractile  cilia. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Infus.  p.  391. 

ALYSSUM,Linn. — AgenusofCruciferse 
(Flowering  Plants),  possessing  elegant  stel- 
late hairs.    See  Haibs  of  plants. 

AM^ERyE'CIUM,  or  AMAROU'CIUM, 
M.-Edw. — A  genus  of  Mollusca,  of  the  order 
Tunicata,  and  family  Boti-yllidae. 

Four  British  species  •.—proliferxm  (PI.  43. 
fig.  10),  Nordmanni,  Arfjzis,  and  albicans. 

BiBL.  M.-Edwards,  Mem.  sur  les  Ascid. 
Comp. ;  Forbes  and  Hanley,  Brit,  Mollusca, 
i.  15 ;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  33. 

AMATHIA,  Lamx.    See  Seeialaeia. 

AMBER. — This  substance,  found  as  a 
mineral,  but  strongly  resembling  in  appear- 
ance various  gum-resins,  is  the  fossil  resin  of 
one  or  more  Coniferous  trees  belonging  to  a 
vegetation  now  extinct.  It  is  found  in  drops, 
lamellae,  and  stick-shaped  pieces,  the  form 
and  condition  depending  probably  on  the 
mode  and  situation  of  its  exudation  from  the 
trees.  In  many  instances  the  fragments  of 
amber  contain  well-preserved  remains  of  the 
animals  and  plants  which  lived  at  the  period 
of  its  formation,  these  having  been  enclosed 
by  the  fluid  resin  as  it  escaped  from  the  tree, 
in  a  manner  which  may  be  exactly  compared 
with  our  mode  of  preserving  microscopic 
objects  in  Canadabalsam.  Numerousinsects, 
Arachnida,  and  other  animals,  with  leaves, 
twigs,  fruits,  even  flowers  of  plants,  have 
been  described  and  roferi'ed  satisfactorily  to 
their  sj'steniatic  position  ;  and  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  has  been  largely  called  in  for  this 
purpose,  since  the  elementary  structures  are 
in  many  cases  perfectly  preserved.  The 
tissue  of  fragments  of  Coniferous  wood,  the 
stomates  of  leaves,  and  glandular  and  other 
hairs  have  been  recognized ;  and  besides  the 
larger  Cryptogams,  Mosses,  Jungermanniaj, 
&c.,  peculiar  microscopic  Fimgi  and  Diato- 
macete  have  been  preserved  in  a  perfectly 
distinct  condition. 

The  structure  of  the  wood  of  the  Amber- 
fir,  Pinitcs  succinifer,  Gopp.,  approaches 
closely  that  of  our  Pinns  Abies  and  P.  Picea, 
differing  scarcely  in  any  respect  but  in  the 
smaller  number  of  the  bordered  pores, 
which  are  of  slightly  difi"erent  form. 
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Two  microscopic  Fungi  preserved  in  amber 
have  been  described  and  figured  b}'  Berkeley : 
— 1.  Penicilliiim  curtipes;  2.  Brachyclndium 
Thomasinuiitjiiiiorm.  approaching Co/r^^ro;)**" 
of  Corda.  A  third  form,  described  at  the 
same  time  as  Streptothrix  spiralis,  he  now 
considers  to  be  an  appearance  produced  by 
enclosed  bubbles  of  air. 

Ehrenberg'  has  detected  a  number  of  Dia- 
tomaceae  in  amber,  namely,  AmpJiora  gi'ci- 
cilis,  Cocconeis  horealis,  Coccoiiema  Cistula, 
Fragilaria  capucina,  Navicidn  affinis,  N. 
Amphioxys,  N.Bacilluin,  Pinntdariu  capitata^ 
and  P.  Gastrmn. 

BiBL,.  Giippert  and  Berendt,Z>ie  im  Bern- 
stein, Sfc,  Berlin,  184-5  {Regeushurf/  Flora, 
vol.  xxviii.  p.  545,  1845) ;  Ehrenberg,  Ber. 
Berlin.  Acad.  1848,  p.  17 ;  Berkeley,  on 
Moulds  detected  in  Amber,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
2nd  ser.  vol.  ii.  p.  380,  tab.  xi.,  xii. ;  Idem. 
Crypt.  Botany,  p.  303. 

AMBLY'ODON,Pal.  de  Beauv.— A  genus 
of  Funariacese  (Acrocarpous  Mosses).  The 
only  species,  A.  (Bryum)  dealbatum,  is  rare 
in  Britain. 

BiBL.  Muller,  Syn.  Muse.  i.  p.  127 ;  Wil- 
son, Bri)ol.  Brit.  p.  267. 

AMBLY'OPHIS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Astasisea. 

Char.  Unattached ;  a  single  (red)  eye- 
speck  ;  a  simple  flagelliform  filament,  no 
tail.    One  species. 

A.  viridis  (PI.  23.  fig.  55).  Green;  length 
■  1-210  to  1-240". 

The  anterior  end  of  the  body  is  colourless, 
and  cleft  so  as  to  represent  a  two-lipped 
mouth.  Near  the  middle  of  the  body  is  a 
kind  of  nucleus. 

Dujardin  regards  this  animal  as  a  TJuglena. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus,  p.  103;  Duj.  i)ifus. 
p.  636. 

AMBLYSTEGIUM,  Br.  and  Sch.  —  A 
genus  of  Mosses  included  under  Hypnum  by 
Midler  and  Wilson. 

AMIBA,  Uuj.    See  Amceba. 

AMMONIA,  HYDROCHLORATE  OB  MU- 

JMATE  OF. — This  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes, 
octahedra,  and  trapezohedi'a.  When  crys- 
tallized rapidly  it  forms  curious  feathery 
aggi-egations  (PL  7.  fig.  9).  The  crystals 
do  not  polarize  light. 

AMMONIA,  OXALATE  OF.— This  salt  is 
readily  prepared  by  neutralizing  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid  with  ammonia  or  its  carbo- 
nate, and  evaporating. 

It  crystallizes  in  long  slender  needles, 
■belonging  to  the  right  rhombic  prismatic 
system.  When  mounted  in  Canada  balsam, 


these  form  a  very  beautiful  object  for  the 
polariscope  (PI.  31.  fig.  7). 

AMMONIA,  oxALURATE  OF ;  formerly 
kno\vn  as  the  lithoxanthate  of  ammonia. 

This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 

1  part  of  uric  acid  with  32  parts  of  water, 
and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule until  it  acquires  a  boiling  temperature. 
Strong  nitric  acid,  previously  diluted  with 

2  parts  of  water,  is  next  added  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  until  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  mic  acid  is  dissolved.  The  liquid  is 
then  boiled,  filtered,  mixed  with  excess  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  As  it  cools,  the  salt  is  depo- 
sited in  needles  or  warty  groups  of  crystals. 
These  are  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  by 
pressure  between  blotting-paper,  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  and  a  little  solution  of  am- 
monia added.  On  evaporation  the  pure  salt 
separates. 

The  oxalurate  of  ammonia  forms  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting'  sub- 
stances that  can  be  examined  by  the  polar- 
izing microscope.  When  a  small  quantity 
of  its  aqueous  solution  is  slowly  evaporated 
on  a  slide,  some  of  it  usually  crystallizes  in 
circular  crystalloid  disks  or  very  flat  spheres, 
consisting  of  minute  needles  radiating  from 
a  centre  and  in  an  intimate  state  of  mecha- 
nical adhesion ;  sometimes  the  extremities 
of  the  needles  are  seen  projecting  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  disks.  The  latter 
appear  colourless  or  yellowish  by  reflected 
light ;  pale  or  dark  brown,  or  even  black  by 
transmitted  light,  according  to  their  size  and 
thickness.  When  immersed  in  Canada  bal- 
sam, they  become  transparent,  often  nothing 
more  being  distinguishable  than  radiating 
lines,  indicating  the  needles  of  which  they 
are  composed.  But  if  examined  by  polar- 
ized light  and  with  the  analyzer,  when 
these  are  so  arranged  that  the  plane  of  po- 
larization of  the  analyzer  is  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  polarizer  (the  field  being- 
black),  the  disks  present  the  appearance  of 
beautiful  little  stars,  sometimes  almost 
white,  at  others  splendidly  coloured,  each 
being  also  traversed  by  a  black  rectangular 
cross  (PI.  31.  fig.  11). 

On  rotating  the  slide,  no  change  is  pro- 
duced. But  on  rotating  the  analyzer  or 
polarizer  90°,  the  arms  of  the  cross  appear 
to  rotate,  which,  as  there  are  no  fixed  points 
visible  in  the  disks,  gives  rise  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disks  themselves  rotating. 
When  the  analyzer  has  been  rotated  a  quar- 
ter of  a  revolution,  the  former  position  of  the 
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black  cross  is  occupied  by  a  white  one,  and 
the  colours  of  the  intermediate  parts  become 
complementary  to  (forming  white  light 
witlij  those  which  they  at  first  possessed, 
these  appearances  being  alternately  repro- 
duced at  each  quarter  revolution. 

If  a  plate  of  selenite  is  placed  beneath 
the  slide,  the  beauty  of  the  objects  is  much 
augmented  (PI.  31.  fig.  12).  On  some  parts 
of  the  slide  dendritic  aggregations  of  the 
needles  are  seen  (PI.  31.  fig.  11a). 

Sometimes  the  colours  are  disposed  in 
concentric  rings ;  when  these  are  well  de- 
fined, a  concentric  arrangement  of  the  groups 
of  needles  is  distinguishable  on  examining 
the  disks  by  common  light. 

A  simple  experiment  will  show  the  origin 
of  the  cross  and  the  colours.  If  eight  crys- 
tals of  any  doubly  refracting  salt  be  ar- 
ranged upon  a  slide  in  the  directions  of 
equidistant  radii  of  a  circle,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  two  crosses,  alternating 
in  position.  If  the  slide  be  placed  under 
the  microscope,  with  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  at  right 
angles,  and  the  crystals  be  simultaneously 
rotated  and  kept  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion, a  point  will  be  reached  at  which  each 
alternate  crystal  will  become  black,  the  in- 
termediate ones  appearing  coloured ;  and  on 
continuing  the  rotation,  the  ciystals  which 
were  at  first  black  will  appear  coloured, 
those  which  were  coloured  appearing 
black. 

The  blackness  of  the  crystals  arises  from 
the  plane  of  primitive  polarization  of  the 
light  transmitted  by  the  polarizer  being 
parallel  with  the  optic  or  neutral  axis  of  the 
crystals,  consequently  there  is  no  double 
refraction  and  no  interference  to  produce 
colour ;  whilst  in  the  coloured  crystals,  the 
optic  axis  of  which  does  not  coincide  with 
the  plane  of  polarization,  double  refraction 
and  interference  ensue,  by  which  the  colours 
are  produced.  The  tint  of  colour  varies 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  disks. 

See  CiRCULAB  cbystals  and  Polariza- 
tion. 

AMMONIA,  ptrRPURATE  of,  or  Murex- 
ide. — Is  an  artificial  product  of  the  decom- 
osition  of  uric  acid.  It  may  be  prepared 
y  dissolving  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
as  directed  under  Ammonia,  Oxalurate 
OF.  The  solution  is  evaporated  until  it 
acquires  a  tile-red  colour ;  then  cooled  to 
exactly^  168''  Fahr.,  and  dilute  solution  of 
ammonia  added  to  it,  until  it  is  neutralized. 
Half  its  bulk  of  water  is  then  added,  and 


the  mixture  deposits  the  salt  in  ci-ystals  as 
it  cools. 

The  crystals  form  short,  flattened,  four- 
sided  prisms  (PI.  7.  fig.  10)  ;  they  are  ruby- 
red  by  transmitted  light,  and  the  two  broad 
surfaces  are  emerald-green  by  reflected 
light.    They  are  also  analytic. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistry. 

AMMONIA,  urate  of.    See  Urates. 

AMMONIO-CHLORIDE  of  Platinum. 
See  Platinum. 

AMffiBA,  Ehr. — A  genus  of  Rhizopoda, 
of  the  order  Lobosa,  and  family  Amoebsea. 

Char.  The  same  as  that  of  the  family; 
but  the  pseudopodia  of  one  kind  only. 

These  curious  organisms  constitute  the 
simplest  forms  of  animal  beings ;  for  they 
consist  of  a  single  kind  of  matter,  a  simple 
mass  of  sarcode.  When  first  placed  upon  a 
slide,  they  represent  minute  rounded  semi- 
transparent  masses  ;  but  soon  one  or  more 
rounded  or  pointed  lobes,  or  transparent 
expansions,  are  seen  to  shoot  out  from  the 
margin.  These  move  almost  imperceptibly 
along  the  slide,  and,  becoming  fixed  to  it, 
slowly  draw  the  mass  towards  the  fixed 
point.  They  are  usually  found  to  contain 
within  them  Infusoria,  Diatomacese,  Des- 
midiacefe  or  other  minute  Algse  serving  as 
food;  these  bodies  being  involved  in  the 
same  manner  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  Acti- 
NOPHRYS,  a  temporary  digestive  cavity 
being  thus  formed.  Sometimes  also  vacu- 
oles are  seen  within  them,  containing  simply 
the  surrounding  liquid ;  these  contract  oc- 
casionally and  disappear. 

Ehrenberg  admits  four  species  ;  to  these 
Dujardin  has  added  ten,  and  others  have 
since  been  added ;  but  the  characters  can- 
not be  depended  upon. 

They  are  found  in  almost  all  infusions 
which  have  not  become  putrid ;  also  in  the 
slimy  debris  covering  bodies  immersed  in 
fresh  or  salt  water. 

Their  size  varies  from  1-70  to  1-2800". 

Amoeba  diffluens  (aquatic)  is  represented 
in  the  expanded  state  by  PI.  23.  fig.  9  a ; 
and  when  contracted,  by  fig.  9  b. 

In  some  species  a  nucleus  and  a  contrac- 
tile vesicle  have  been  described.  Amceba 
villosa  (Wallich)  has  one  part  of  the  body 
covered  with  short  processes  or  villi. 

Amoeba-like  movements  of  the  sarcode  or 
protoplasm  are  often  perceptible  in  isolated 
normal  and  pathological  structures— as  in 
the  white  blood-globules,  the  liver-cells,  the 
corpuscles  of  dropsical  liquids,  the  embry- 
onal cells  of  ova,  &c. ;  also  in  various  vege- 
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table  cells,  the  root-cells  of  Cham,  Vol  vox, 
the  spores  of  Algffi,  the  Myxogastres,  &c. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  in  this  way  species 
of  Amaha  may  be  produced. 

An  Amcehcl  with  a  large  cilium  and  a 
Tillous  tail  has  been  described  by  Carter ; 
and  a  free  swimming  AmoRba  with  a  cilium 
by  Tatem. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  126 ;  Dujardin,  Inf. 
231;  Auerbach,  Siebold  and  KoUiker's 
Ze«foc/(.vii.  3(3-5;  Schultze,  Polythal.;  Carter, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1856  and  1864 ;  Wallich, 
ibid.  1863,  p.  198;  Bronn,  Amorpliozoa, 
1859;  Perty,  Z.  Kenntn.  p.  188;  Tatem^ 
Month.  Mic.  Journ.  i.  p.  352. 

AMCEBxEA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Rhizo- 
poda,  of  the  order  Lobosa. 

Char.  Animals  shell-less,  composed  of  a 
glutinous  substance,  without  integument  or 
internal  structure,  constantly  changing  form 
by  the  protrusion  or  retraction  of  parts  of  the 
body,  whence  result  variable  expansions; 
movement  slow. 

They  are  propagated  by  spontaneous  fis- 
sion. When  cut  or  torn,  each  segment 
contracts  upon  itself  and  forms  a  new  being. 
Granular  spermatozoa  formed  from  the  nu- 
cleus, and  ova  formed  from  the  sarcode, 
have  been  observed  by  Carter  in  Amcebn. 

Gen. :  A?ncebu.  Pseudopodia  of  one  kind. 

Podostoma.  Pseudopodia  of  two  kinds, — 
one  large  and  for  locomotion,  the  other  in 
the  form  of  a  proboscis,  and  serving  for 
nutrition. 

Petalopits.  Pseudopodia  cylindrical,  ex- 
panding at  the  ends  into  thin  plates. 

AMPELOMYCES,  Ces.    See  Oidium. 

AMPHIBLESTRA,  Presl.— A  genus  of 
Adiantete  (Polypodioid  Eerns).  Exotic. 

AMPHICAMPA,  Elir.— A  doubtful  ge- 
nus of  Fossil  Diatomacepe. 

1.  A.  F.ruca  (PI.  43.  fig.  11). 

2.  A.  mirabilis  (PL  43.  fig.  12). 
Fossil  at  Tisar,  Mexico. 

Bebl.  Ehrenberg,  JBe?:  d.  Berl.Akad.\S5o, 
86 ;  and  Mikroqeoloyie. 

AMPHIDISCUS,  Ehr.— A  supposed  ge- 
nus of  fossil  Infusoria,  consisting  of  bacillar 
spicules  of  sponges  with  discoidal  ends 
(PI.  37.  fig.  19  d). 

AMPHIDIUM,Nees.— A  genus  of  Mosses, 
included  imder  Zygodon. 

AMPIIILEPTUS.— A  genusof  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  Colpodea  (Ehr.). 

Eye-spot  wanting;  no  tongue-like  pro- 
cess ;  proboscis  and  tail  present. 

The  so-called  proboscis  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance a  neck.    The  mouth  is  situated 


beneath  the  junction  of  the  proboscis  and 
the  body. 

Dujardin  gives  the  following  characters, 
placing  the  genus  among  his  Paramecina. 
Body  elongated,  fusiform  or  lanceolate,  nar- 
rowed at  each  end,  or  at  least  at  the  anterior 
extremity,  and  furnished  with  an  oblique 
lateral  mouth. 

These  animals  are  usually  found  in  clear 
marsh  water,  and  in  streams,  between 
aquatic  plants.  They  are  all  furnished  with 
cilia  but  one ;  in  some  these  are  arranged  in 
longitudinal  rows.    Species : — 

1.  Amphileptus  anser,  E.  (Dileptus  anser, 
D.).  Colourless;  length  1-120".  Proboscic 
obtuse,  as  long  as  the  body. 

2.  A.  mai-garltifer,  E.  and  D.  Colour- 
less ;  1-72".  Proboscis  acute,  as  long  as  the 
body. 

3.  A.  moniliger,  E.  and  D.  Colourless; 
proboscis  short ;  nucleus  moniliform;  1-72 
to  1-96". 

4.  A.  viridis,  E.  and  D.  Green ;  1-120  to 
1-46". 

5.  A.  faseiola,  E.  and  D.  Colourless; 
linear-lanceolate  ;  1-720  to  1-144"  (PI.  23. 
f.  10a,  from  above;  b,  side  view). 

6.  A.  meleagris  (^Loxophylluyn  meleaqris, 
D.).  Colourless;  1-72"  (Pl.  24.  f.  42«; 
b,  anterior  portion  in  side  view). 

7.  A.  longicolUs,  E.  Colourless ;  rounded 
behind,  tapering  in  front ;  1-120  to  1-96". 

8.  A.  papillosus,  E.  Yellowish-brown ; 
body  covered  with  papillne ;  1-600  to 
1-430". 

9.  A.  vorax,  D.  (^Trachelius  vorax,  E.). 
Colourless. 

10.  A.  ovum,  D.  (Trachelitis  ovum,  E.). 
Colomiess. 

Claparede  and  Lachmann  describe  other 
species. 

See  Trachelina. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infusionsth.  p.  354 ;  Dujardin, 
Infus.  p.  483 ;  Claparede  and  Lachmann, 
Infus.  p.  349. 

AMPfflMONAS.— A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  Monadina  (Duj.). 

Found  in  kept  saline  solutions  and  marsh 
water.    Species : — 

1.  A.  dispar.  Colourless ;  length  1-3860 
to  1-2700"  (PI.  2.3.  fig.  11). 

2.  A.  caudata  (Budo  saltans  ?,  Ehr.).  Co- 
lourless ;  1-2180  to  1-1270". 

3.  A.  bracJiiafa.  Colourless. 
BiBL.  Dujai-din,  Infus.  p.  292. 
AMPHIM'ORTHINA,Neugeboren.— One 

of  the  accepted  genera  of  the  Nodosarine 
Foraminifera,  in  which  the  older  portion 
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lias  grown  on  the  Frondicularian  plan,  and 
the  youngei"  chambers  are  Nodosarian  or 
Dentaline.    Tertiary,  Germany. 

BiBL.  Verhnnd.  Siehenhiirq.,  1850. 

AMPHIPENTAS,  Ehr.— A  doubtful  ge- 
nus of  fossil  Diatomacete  (Cohort  Anguli- 
feras). 

Char.  Unattached ;  frustules  solitary,  bi- 
valve, and  pentagonal. 

1.  A.  Pentacrinus ;  diani.  1-  240";  Greek 
marl. 

2.  A.  alternans  (PI.  19.  fig.  11)  ;  Cuba. 
BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Ber.  d.  JBerl.  Ah.  1840  and 

1843,  AbJd.  1841 ;  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  p.  136. 

AMPHIPLEURA,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
Diatomaceaa  (Cohort  Amphipleurese). 

CJiar.  Frustules  free,  straight  or  slightly 
sigmoid ;  valves  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceo- 
late, with  a  median  longitudinal  line. 

Elirenberg  regards  the  lines  as  correspond- 
ing to  ridges.  We  have  only  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  frustules  of  one 
species,  A.  pellucida  (PI.  12.  fig.  7  a,  side 
view  of  frustule ;  h,  of  valve).  In  this,  the 
frustules  are  very  much  flattened,  so  that 
the  front  view  can  only  be  seen  as  they  are 
rolling  over.  The  valves  are  furnished  with 
a  median  line,  which  is  thickened  and  ex- 
panded longitudinally  at  each  end.  There 
is  no  median  nodule. 

The  valves  appear  to  resemble  those  of 
Nifzschia  in  their  inequality ;  but  they  are 
compressed  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those 
of  that  genus,  and  thus  the  median  lines  of 
both  valves  are  visible  at  once.  That  the 
lines  seen  upon  the  frustules  are  the  same  as 
the  median  lines  of  the  separated  valves,  is 
evident  from  their  exhibiting  the  terminal 
expansions.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
sides  of  the  frustules  being  half  as  broad 
again  as  the  separate  valves.  British 
species : — 

1.  A.  pellucida.  Aquatic,  valves  linear- 
lanceolate  ;  length  1-225".  The  valves  are 
furnished  with  longitudinal  and  transverse 
strise,  of  extreme  delicacy,  requiring  the  very 
best  object-glasses  of  the  largest  aperture, 
and  the  most  oblique  light  to  render  them 
visible.  Sollitt  estimates  them  at  125  to 
130  in  1-1000".  These  valves  form  the 
most  difficult  test-objects  at  present  known 
for  angular  aperture  and  obliquity  of  light ; 
but  those  of  some  species  of  other  genera 
are  probably  much  more  difficult. 

2.  A.  rigida,  K.  (sif/moidea,  Sm.).  Ma- 
rine ;  valves  narrowly  linear-lanceolate, 
slightly  sigmoid;  length  1-150"  (PI.  12. 
fig.  7  c,  side  view). 


3.  A.  Danica,  K.  Valves  lanceolate,  trun- 
cate; length  1-400";  coast  of  Denmark. 

4.  A.injlcxa.  Marine;  linear,lunate,slightly 
attenuate  at  ends,  obtuse;  length  1-330". 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bucillar.  p.  103;  Spec. 
Alff.  p.  88;  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  i.  p.  45; 
Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alt/,  i.  p.  143. 

AMPIIIPRORA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacefe  (Cohort  Naviculeae). 

Char.  Frustules  free,  solitary,  constricted 
in  the  middle ;  valves  convex,  having  a  me- 
dian keel,  with  a  nodule  at  each  end,  and 
either  a  nodule  or  stauros  in  the  middle. 

Marine,  or  inhabitants  of  brackisli  water. 

The  frustules  are  sometimes  much  twisted, 
occasionally  resembling  a  violin  in  form, 
from  one  half  of  the  frustule  being  in  a 
longitudinal  plane  almost  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  other.  The  surface  of  the  valves 
is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  with 
transverse  strife,  which  under  high  powers 
and  proper  manipulation  are  resolvable  into 
dots  or  minute  depressions,  arranged  as  in 
PI.  11.  fig.  8.  See  DiATOMACEJE.  13  Bri- 
tish species : — 

1.  A.  alata,  E.  Common  (PI.  12.  fig.  8. 
rt,  side  view;  h,  front  view).  Fr.  twisted; 
fr.  view  linear,  ends  rounded ;  valves  nar- 
rowly elliptical. 

2.  A.  comtricta,  E.  Fr.  straight,  narrow ; 
valves  with  a  transverse  line,  ends  acute. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ahh.  Berl.  Akad.  1841,  p.  333 ; 
Kiitzing,  Bacill.  p.  107 ;  Spec.  Alg.  p.  93  ; 
Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  i.  p.  43,  ii.  p.  92 ;  Greville, 
Mic.  Trans.  1863,  pp.  13,  20 ;  1865,  p.  105  ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1865,  xvi.  p.  5 ;  Rabenhorst, 
Flora  All/,  i.  p.  253 ;  Gregory,  Diat.  of  Clyde, 
p.  33;  Grun,  Verh.  Wien,  1860,  p.  569; 
Donkin,  Qti.  Mic.  Journ.  1861,  p.  14. 

AMPIIISO'RUS.— The  compound  or  aged 
individuals  of  Orhitolites  orhieulus,  having 
chambers  on  both  faces  of  the  disk,  are 
grouped  by  Ehrenberg  under  this  genus  of 
his  Bryozoa  poli/somatia. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Abhand.  Berl.  Akad, 
1838 ;  Carpenter's  Intr.  Forani.  p.  105. 

AMPHISTE'GINA,  D'Orb.— One  of  the 
higli-class  genera  oi  Foraminifera  perforata, 
of  tlie  Nummidine  family.  It  differs  from 
Numnudinam&jm\y'm  not  being  sj'mmetrical, 
one  face  being  more  conical  than  the  other. 
On  the  flatter  face  the  alar  flaps  of  the 
chambers  are  as  in  Kummnlina;  but  on  the 
other  they  are  packed  in  around  the  umbo 
among  the  chambers,  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached by  very  narrow  necks.  The  aperture 
also  lies  somewhat  on  this  side  of  the  me- 
dian plane.     Living-  abundantly  in  some 
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parts  of  the  tropical  seas ;  and  foimd  fossil 
in  some  Tertiary  strata  younger  than  those 
rich  in  Nummulites.  Kecent,  South  Seas ; 
fossil,  Middle  Tertiary,  Australia,  Europe. 

Ani2)histe()ina  Haneri  (PI.  47.  fig.  28). 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vien. ;  Car- 
penter, Introd.  Foram.  p.  241. 

AMPHIS'TOMA  {Holostumum,  Diplodis- 
cus). — A  genus  of  Eutozoa  of  the  family 
Trematoda. 

Char.  Body  soft,  oyal,  cylindrical  or  co- 
nical ;  intestine  2-l)ranched ;  two  pores,  one 
anterior,  the  other  posterior,  forming  a  large 
sucker. 

Iludolphi  enumerates  21  species,  of  which 
3  are  doubtful.  They  are  most  common  in 
birds,  but  sometimes  occur  in  mammalia, 
reptiles,  and  fishes ;  generally  inhabiting  the 
alimentary  canal ;  length  from  1-10  to  4-5 
of  an  inch. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  iZe/wii»<7«es,  p.  327;  Die- 
sing,  S>/st.  Helm. 

AMPHITET'RAS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacefe  (Cohort  Anguliferfe). 

Char.  Side  view  of  the  frustules  rectangu- 
lar, the  angles  sometimes  produced ;  valves 
covered  with  depressions,  which  are  readily 
seen  under  a  low  power. 

This  genus  approaches  Isthmta  and  Bid- 
didphia,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  rectan- 
gular and  not  compressed  figure. 

1.  A.  antediluviana  (PI.  12.  fig.  9);  a,fi-us- 
tules  united ;  h,  side  view  ;  c,  front  view  ; 
d,  perspective  view.  Lateral  surfaces  of 
the  frustules  with  concentric  radiating  de- 
pressions, their  sides  concave.  British ; 
marine. 

2.  A.  adriatica.  Depressions  concentric 
and  radiating ;  angles  of  the  frustules  ob- 
tuse ;  lateral  surfaces  of  frustules  with 
straight  sides ;  Adriatic  sea. 

3.  A.  parallela.  Depressions  parallel ;  in 
Greek  marl. 

10  other  species. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  p.  135 ;  Spec.  Ahj. 
p.  133;  Ehrenberg,  Ahh.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1839,  pp.  122,  142 ;  Greville,  3Iic.  Trans. 
1865,  p.  105,  1866,  p.  9 ;  Rabenhorst,  Flor. 
A!(/.  p.  318. 

AM'PHORA,  Ehr.— a  genus  of  Diato- 
macese  (Cohort  Naviculeae). 

Char.  Frustules  solitary,  free  or  adherent ; 
valves  with  a  nodule  or  a  stauros  at  the 
middle  of  the  margin  on  the  inner  side. 

The  nodules  exist  on  the  flat  side  of  the 
frustules  ;  the  frustules  are  plano-convex  ; 
PI.  12.  fig.  10 «  represents  a  transverse  sec- 
tion ;  the  side  view  of  the  frustides  can  only 


be  seen  when  these  are  made  to  roll  over 
by  sliding  the  glass  cover  upon  the  slide 
with  the  mounted  needle.  (Introduction, 
p.  xxiii.) 

The  valves  are  furnished  with  transverse 
striae,  resolvable  into  dots,  but  in  some  spe- 
cies these  are  excessively  minute. 

The  species  are  both  marine  and  aquatic. 

1.  A.  ovaUsjK.  Aquatic;  frustides  turgid, 
oval,  ends  rounded  or  tnmcate ;  length 
1-400";  common.  (PI.  12.  fig.  10,  front 
view ;  10  a  represents  a  transverse  section.) 

2.  A.  minntissima,  S.  Aquatic,  adherent 
to  other  Diatomacese;  valves  with  a  stauros; 
length  1-1200". 

3.  A.  costata,  S.  Marine  ;  ends  beaked  ; 
valves  longitudinally  ribbed  ;  length  1-500". 

4.  A.  membranacea,  S.  (PI.  12.  fig.  11)  } 
brackish  water. 

Rabenhorst  describes  54  European  and  22 
other  species. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Bacill.  p.  107 ;  Spec.  Alg. 
p.  93 ;  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  i.  p.  19 ;  Raben- 
horst, Flor.  Alg.  p.  8(5. 

AMYLIDE"  cell,  of  Kutzing.  See 
Primordial  Utricle. 

AM'YLOID. — This  name  was  given  by 
Schleiden  and  Vogel  to  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  vegetable  substance  met  with  in  the 
thickening-layers  of  the  cell-walls,  in  the  coty- 
ledons of  certain  Legumiuosas,  viz.  Scholia 
speciosa,  S.  latifolia,  Hymencea  Caurbaril, 
Mvciina  urens,  M.ffif/ant.ea,  and  the  tamarind 
(Tamarindus  itidica)  ;  also  of  the  common 
white  Haricot  bean.  When  in  a  dry  condi- 
tion, it  is  of  a  soft  homy  consistence ;  when 
wetted,  it  softens,  becomes  gelatinous  and 
transparent ;  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
strong  acids,  and  in  solution  of  potash,  but 
not  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  coloured  blue 
by  iodine,  like  starch,  the  compound  being- 
soluble  in  water  with  change  to  a  yellow  co- 
lour. The  'amorphous  starch,'  described  by 
Schleiden,  in  the  seeds  of  Ca7-damo7nmn  mi- 
nus, in  the  rhizomes  of  Carex  arenaria  and 
Sarsaparilla,  seems  scarcely  distinct  from 
amyloid ;  it  forms  a  thick  viscous  layer 
lining  the  cells.  Amyloid  forms  a  trans- 
itional substance  between  starch  and  basso- 
rin  and  cellulose,  and  probably  presents 
modifications  approaching  more  nearly  to 
one  or  other  of  them  in  different  plants. 

When  cellulose  is  treated  with  a  mixture 
of  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  of  water, 
it  swells  into  a  clear  jeUy,  which  is  at  first 
stiff",  but  gradually  acquires  liquidity ;  alco- 
hol or  water  throws  down  from  it  white 
flakes  of  amyloid,  which  are  coloured  blue 
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like  starch  by  iodine.  It  differs,  however, 
from  starch  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
iodine  can  be  washed  out  of  it,  and  the  blue 
colour  made  to  disappear  by  the  action  of 
water,  which  is  not  the  case  with  staxch. 
See  Cellulose  and  Starch. 

AMYLUM.    See  Stabch. 

ANABAINA,  Bory.    See  Tiuchormus. 

ANACALYPTA,  .Rohl.— A  genus  of 
Mosses,  made  a  section  of  Pottia  by  Miiller. 

BiBL.  Miiller,  Sipiops.  Mriscor.  i.  p.  547 ; 
Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  97. 

ANACH'ARIS,  Pvich.— A  genus  of  Hy- 
drocharidacefe  (aquatic  Monocotyledonous 
Plants).  A.  Alsinastrum,  Bab.,  which  is 
apparently  identical  with  Udora  canachmsis, 
a  North  American  plant,  has  become  widely 
diffused  in  Britain  during  the  last  few  years 
in  ponds  and  streams.  It  is  of  great  interest 
to  microscopic  observers,  on  accoimt  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  Rotation  of  the 
cell-contents  may  be  observed  in  its  living 
tissues.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  jars 
of  water  for  this  purpose. 

BiBL.  Wenham,  Quarterly  Jonrn.  Mic. 
Science,  iii.  p.  277. 

ANAO  YS'TIS,  Kiitz. — An  obscure  genus 
of  Palmellaceous  Algfe. 

Char.  Fronds  gelatinous,  rounded, simple; 
coloured  cells  minute,  crowded,  green. 

3  species ;  found  on  other  algse  in  pools, 
A.  Grevillei  (Palmella  Grev.),  on  dead  stalks 
of  asparagus. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Tah.  Phycol.  i.  pi.  9.  figs.  2-4; 
Sp.  Alg.  p.  209 ;  Berkeley,  Gleanings  ^'c. ; 
Hassall,  Brit.  Alq.  (Coccochloris). 

ANALYTIC  'CRYSTALS.— This  term 
was  proposed  by  Fox  Talbot,  in  1837,  to 
designate  those  crystals  which  possess  the 
power  of  analyzing  polarized  light,  like  the 
tourmaline.  The  substances  in  which  this 
property  is  best  exhibited  are  the  nitrate  of 
potash,  the  sulphate  of  chrome  and  potash 
dissolved  in  tartaric  acid  by  heat,  boracic 
acid,  the  oxalate  of  chromium  and  potash, 
allantoin,hippuric  acid,  urea,  oxalate  of  urea, 
uric  acid,  &c.  They  must  be  immersed  in 
Canada  balsam.  The  crystalline  compound 
of  disulphate  of  quinine  with  iodine  is  infe- 
rior to  none  in  this  power.  The  phenomena 
scarcely  need  description,  since  analytic  crj's- 
tals  merely  play  the  part  of  a  thick  plate  of 
tourmaline,  or  a  Nicol's  prism  :  i.  e.  if  polar- 
ized light  be  transmitted  through  them  (a 
polarizer  alone  being  used),  in  one  position 
they  suffer  it  to  pass  freely,  while  if  they  are 
rotated  90°  they  arrest  or  absorb  it  entirely, 
or  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  if  a  plate 


of  selenite,  or  other  depolarizer,  be  placed  be- 
neath the  slide  upon  which  the  crystals  are  si- 
tuated (without  the  analyzer), the  lateral  sur- 
faces are  seen  to  be  coloured,  the  complemen- 
tary tints  appearing  at  each  quarter  rotation. 

Of  course  these  crystals  will  act  equally  as 
polarizers  and  analyzers.  Fox  Talbot  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena  in  the  crystals  which  he  exa- 
mined. When  a  beam  of  polarized  light  is 
transmitted  very  obliquely  through  a  small 
prism  of  nitre,  its  outline  generally  exhibits 
two  colours  instead  of  one ;  for  while  the 
edge  of  the  prism,  which  is  on  that  side  from 
whence  the  ray  of  light  comes,  is,  for  in- 
stance, red,  the  opposite  edge  will  appear 
gi'een.  On  reversing  the  polarization  of  the 
light,  these  colours  are  exchanged.  This  ob- 
servation shows  why  the  phenomenon  only 
occurs  in  crystals  possessing  strong  double 
refraction,  like  nitre,  in  which  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  two  rays  are  materially  dif- 
ferent. When  a  ray  of  common  light  is  in- 
cident upon  such  a  crystal,  and  therefore  is 
divided  into  two  rays  oppositely  polarized, 
both  rays  are  transmitted  through  the  central 
parts  of  the  crystal,  which  are  bounded  by 
parallel  planes,  or  by  planes  approaching  to 
parallelism.  But  when  the  bounding  planes 
of  the  crystal  are  much  inclined  to  each  other, 
and  therefore  refract  the  light  in  the  manner 
of  a  prism,  the  refractive  indices  of  the  rays 
may  differ  so  much,  that  while  one  passes 
freely  through  such  a  prism,  the  other  cannot 
pass  at  all,  but  suffers  total  internal  reflection, 
and  is  thereby  dispersed;  just  as  if  the  prism 
bad  a  larger  reflecting  angle  vdth  respect  to 
that  ray  than  to  the  other.  Therefore  if  two 
oppositely  polarized  rays  are  presented  to 
such  a  crystal  as  in  our  experiment,  one  wiU 
be  transmitted  and  the  other  not.  That  this 
is  the  true  explanation  appears  from  this, 
that  when  the  oblique  planes  are  well-formed 
and  clearly  defined  by  the  microscope,  the 
colour  also  is  accurately  limited  by  the  same 
boundary;  so  that  while  this  part  analyzes 
the  tints  of  a  plate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  the 
rest  of  the  crystal  is  inactive. 

That  internal  reflection  and  dispersion,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the 
coloured  rays,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  those 
lateral  surfaces  of  crystals  which  ,when  viewed 
through  the  microscope  (vdth  the  polarizer 
and  plateof  selenite  alone), appearofacertain 
colour,  say  green,  exhibit  the  complementary 
tint,  red,  when  viewed  with  the  naked  ej^e 
from  the  side  of  the  stage;  hence  the  two  co- 
loured rays  are  separatedmerely  by  refraction, 
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The  margins  of  cavities  containing  air  and 
air-bubbles,  which  sometimes  exist  in  the 
crystals,  exhibit  the  colours  in  the  same 
manner  and  from  the  same  cause  as  the 
lateral  oblique  surfaces  of  the  crystals. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  curious  and  beau- 
tiful appearance  presented  by  analytic  ciys- 
tals,  the  delicacy  and  brilliant  transparency 
of  their  coloured  margins  giving  them  the 
aspect  of  figures  drawn  with  coloured  ink. 

Tl.  7.  fig.  11a,  b,  represent  two  crystals  of 
nitre,  viewed  with  the  polarizer  but  neither 
the  analyzer  nor  the  plate  of  selenite ;  fig.  12, 
a,  b,  represent  two  crystals  as  seen  when  the 
polarizer  and  plate  of  selenite  are  used,  exhi- 
biting the  complementary  colours ;  fig.  12  c 
represents  an  air-bubble  enclosed  in  the  crys- 
tal.   See  DiCHEOiSM  and  Polarization. 

BiBL.  Brewster,  Phil.  Trans.  1835 ;  Fox 
Talbot,  ibid.  1837. 

ANAULUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  compressed,  sub- 
quadrate,  not  furnished  with  either  tubular 
processes,  nodules  or  apertm'es,  but  having 
lateral  constrictions. 

In  the  latter  character  it  resembles  Bid- 
d'ulpliia. 

Kiitzing  admits  one  species  : — 

A.  scalaris,  Ehr.  (PI.  43.  fig.  7).  Valves 
turgid  in  the  young  state,  very  broad  and 
fliit  when  mature ;  having  4,  6,  8,  or  14 
lateral  constrictions,  which  give  the  front 
view  a  ladder-like  appearance ;  marine ;  dia- 
meter 1-470  to  1-175".    Antarctic  Ocean. 

A.  indicus,  Ehr.=  Terpsinoe  indica,  Kiitz. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Bericht.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1844,  p.  197 ;  1845,  p.  301 ;  Kiitzing,  »S>jec. 
Al(f.  pp.  119,  120. 

ANCHORELLA,  Cuvier.— A  genus  of 
Crustacea,  of  the  order  Siphonostoma. 

Char.  Body  short,  produced  in  front  into 
a  kind  of  neck,  which  is  transversely  rugose; 
arms  two,  furnished  with  a  sucker  or  adhe- 
sive disk  at  the  end,  and  confluent  through- 
out their  length. 

Two  British  species  : — 

1.  A.  imcinata  (PI.  14.  fig.  7), milk-white; 
found  on  the  gills  and  gill-covers  of  the  cod, 
haddock,  and  whiting;  length  about  1-2". 

2.  A.  rvyosa,  found  on  a  species  of  cod ; 
length  about  1-3", 

The  above  characters  refer  to  the  female. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostraca,  p.  336. 

ANCYRIUM,  Werneck.  — An  obscure 
genus  of  Infusoria. 

Char.  That  of  an  Enterodelous  Bodo,  with 
a  moveable  setaceous  foot. 


G  (?)  species. 

BiBL.  Werneck,  Ber.  d.  Berlin.  Akad. 
1841,  p.  377, 

ANBRvE'A,  Ehrh.— A  genus  of  Mosses. 
See  Andrjeace^. 

ANDR^ACE A  family  of  Schisto- 
carpous  Mosses,  characterized  especially  by 


Fig,  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Andraea  rupestria. 
Fig.  10.  A  sporange  not  yet  open. 

Fig.  11.  A  sporange  burst  into  four  Talves,  united  at 
their  points.    Magnified  20  diameters. 

the  peculiar  mode  of  splitting  of  the  fi-uit, 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  is  found 
in  Junym-mannia,  the  urn-shaped  capsule 
dividing  perpendicularly  when  ripe  into 
four  or  eight  valves,  which  usually  remain 
attached  together  at  their  points  (figs.  10 
and  II).  But  the  capsules  always  difi'er  from 
those  Jimgermannia  in  the  presence  of  a 
columella.  The  cells  of  the  leaves  are  pa- 
renchymatous, with  their  walls  thickened, 
and  somewhat  papillose  on  the  surface.  The 
calyptra  at  first  covers  the  capsule  entirely, 
then  splits  ofi'  as  a  mitie-shaped  or  bell- 
shaped  cup.  The  archegonia  and  antheridia 
are  either  on  the  same  or  distinct  plants, 
and  the  latter  terminal  on  distinct  branches. 
The  few  British  species  are  natives  of  rocky, 
usually  alpine  districts,  and  belong  to  the 
genus  Andrcea.  In  Acrochisma,  an  an- 
tarctic genus,  the  sporange  splits  only  part 
of  the  way  down. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Britann.  p.  11, 
AJSIEI'MIA, 
Swartz.  —  A 
genus  of  Schi- 
zffious  Ferns. 
Exotic 
12), 

The 
fi'onds, 


Fio-.  12. 


(«g- 

fertile 
bear- 
ing the  spo- 
rangia, are  re-  ... 

fliipprl  tn  mpi-p  Ancimia  mandioccana. 

aucea  to  mere  Group  of  sporanges  bursting  to  dis- 

ribs.  charge  the  spores.  Magnified. 

ANEL'LIDA,    See  Annulata, 
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ANEURA,  Dumortier 
Pelliefe  (Hepati- 
C£e),  growing  iu  wet 
places,  containing 
3  British  species : 

1.  A.  2>i>W^^^) 
L.  Frond  irregu- 
larly branched, 
margins  sinuate, 
calyptra  smooth, 
whole  plant  brown- 
ish -  green.  =  J. 
pinyuis,  Hooker, 
Br.  Jungerm.  t.  46 
(fig.  13). 

2.  A.  muttifida, 
L.  Erond  bipin- 
nately  divided, 
calyptra  tubercu- 
late.  =  J,  multi- 
Jida,  Hooker,  Br 


—  A  genus  of 
Fig.  13. 


Aneura  pinguis. 


"V     '  , '     J  r-'    Bursting  sporanges.  Magni- 

Jungerm.      t.     45  fled  2  diameters. 

(figs.  14  and  15), 


Fig.  14. 


Fie-.  15. 


Aneura  multifida. 
Fig.  14.  Portion  of  a  frond  with  young  perichaites, 

magnified  20  diameters. 
Fig.  15.  A  periehaete,  more  magnified,  cut  open  to  show 

the  arehegonia. 

3.  A.  palmata,  Nees. — Frond  palmate, 
calyptra  tuberculate.  =J.  multijida,  ynw  pal- 
mata, Hooker. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Brit.  Jwigermannice. 

ANGIOPTERIS,  Hoff'mann.— A  genus 
of  Marattiaceous  Ferns.  Exotic. 

ANGUIL'LULA,  Miiller  {Rhahditis, 
Duj.).^ — A  genus  of  animals,  formerly  placed 
among  the  Infusoria,  but  arranged  in  the 
order  Nematoidea  of  the  class  Entozoa  by 
modern  zoologists.  The  popularly  known 
"eels"  in  vinegar  and  paste,  belong  to  this 
genus. 

Char.  Body  filiform,  narrowed  at  the 
ends  ;  mouth  terminal,  round,  naked  ;  anus 
subterminal ;  tail  of  male  either  naked  or 
furnished  with  a  membrane  (winged)  ;  a 
double  spiculum ;  tail  of  female  conical, 


acute.  Mouth  succeeded  by  an  oblong  ca- 
vity (pharynx) ;  stomach  top-shaped  or 
spherical,  furnished  with  a  kind  of  dental 
armature.  Tail  of  the  female  frequently 
prolonged  into  a  fine  point.  Uterus  bifid ; 
vulva  situated  near  the  posterior  third  of 
the  body.    Oviparous  or  viviparous. 

These  animals  are  especially  remarkable 
and  interesting  on  account  of  their  gxeat 
tenacity  of  life ;  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  Tardigrada  and  Rotatoria.  Thus  Ang. 
fiuviatilis,  when  existing  in  places  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sim,  will  dry  up  and  be- 
come hard  and  brittle.  But  as  soon  as  re- 
moistened  by  rain,  it  revives,  swells  up,  be- 
comes soft,  takes  food  and  exercises  its  re- 
productive functions  as  before.  The  same 
faculty  is  possessed  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree by  Ang.  tritici,  which  will  revive  after 
having  been  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  more 
than  five  years.  Nor  are  they  destroyed  by 
being  frozen. 

1.  Ang.Jluviatilis  (?)  (Ang.  terrestris,  Duj.) 
(PI.  16.  fig.  4).  White,  about  fifteen  times 
as  long  as  broad;  oesophagus  fusiform,  ex- 
panded posteriorly  so  as  to  become  continu- 
ous with  the  much  larger  stomach ;  length 
of  male  1-50  to  1-12". 

Found  in  wet  moss  and  moist  earth,whence 
it  gets  washed  into  rivers  and  ditches ; 
sometimes  also  in  the  intestinal  canal  of 
snails,  frogs,  fishes,  worms,  and  insects. 

2.  Ang.acett(Fl.l6.&g.5).  From  30  to 
45  times  as  long  as  broad,  narrowed  poste- 
riorly and  terminated  by  a  drawn-out  point ; 
oesophagus  cylindrical ;  tail  conical,  pointed; 
length  1-30  to  1-17". 

This  species  was  formerly  very  common 
in  vinegar,  and  the  "  eels  in  vinegar  "  were 
favourite  popular  microscopic  objects.  To 
the  freedom  of  our  vinegar  from  mucilage, 
and  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  allowed 
by  law,  must  be  attributed  their  compara- 
tive rarity  in  the  present  day.  Still,  if  to 
cheap  vinegar,  in  which  a  few  may  be  per- 
ceived by  a  hand-lens,  a  little  flour  be  added, 
they  may  be  bred  in  swarms. 

3.  A/)ff.  tritici  (PI.  16.  fig.  6).  20  times 
as  long  as  broad  in  the  adult  state  ;  length 
1-42  to  1-4" ;  pharynx  with  an  exsertile 
spear,  trilobed  at  the  base. 

Found  in  blighted  wheat,  and  sometimes 
infesting  the  young  plants,  burrowing  in  the 
leaf-sheaths,  where  we  have  found  them  re- 
producing by  ova,  in  great  numbers, 

4.  Ang.  gbdinis.  About  20  times  as  long 
as  broad,  terminating  posteriorly  in  a  fine 
elongated  point;  length  1-15", 


ANGUILLU'LID^.  [ 
Found  in  sour  paste. 

Other  so-called  Anguilhdce  are  foimd  in 
the  same  situations  as  A.  Jiuviatilis.  See 
Enoplid^. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  dissect  these 
minute  beings  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  tlie 
best  method  of  proceeding  is  to  wound  the 
body,  and  gently  press  out  the  contents 
under  water. 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1826,  ix. ; 
Bauer,  Phil.  Trans.  1823 ;  Ehrenberg,  Syjn- 
hol.  Phys.;  Dujardin, -He^Hiiw^/ies  ;  Davaine, 
Ann.  N.  H.  1856,  xviii.  p.  2G8 ;  Sur  FAn- 
guill.  d.  hie  nu'lU;  Klilin,  Sieb.  &  Kolliker's 
Zeitsch.  1857,  p.  129 ;  Bastian,  Linn.  Trans. 
1865,  XXV.  73 ;  Cobbold,  Entozoa. 

ANGUILLU'LID^E.— A  family  of  non- 
parasitic nematoid  worms. 

This  family  coi'responds  pretty  nearly  to 
the  Enoplidse  of  Dujardin.  The  genera 
have  been  revised  by  Bastian  in  an  excel- 
lent monograph,  in  which  several  new  ge- 
nera and  100  new  species  are  described  and 
figured ;  to  which  we  must  refer  those  who 
are  specially  interested  in  this  curious  group. 

BiBL.  Bastian,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xxv.  73, 
1865. 

ANGUINA'RIA,Lamlc.(^ETEA,Lamx.). 
— A  genus  of  marine  Polyzoa,of  the  suborder 
Cheilostomata,  and  family  Eucratiadae. 

Char.  Cells  tubular,  erect,  scattered,  rising 
from  a  creeping  fistular  fibre  adnata  to  a 
foreign  base ;  aperture  terminal  or  subter- 
minal.    Two  British  species  : — 

1.  A.  spatidata.  Cells  spatulate  at  the 
end,  curved,  ringed. 

2.  A.  truncata.  Cells  truncate  at  the  end, 
surface  punctate,  not  ringed. 

Two  foreign  species :  A.  dilatata,  A.  li- 
gulata. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  5rj^.  Zoo/>A.  292 ;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool. ii.lS;  Busk,  Catalogue  3Iar.  Pulyz. 

ANGUTNEL'LA,  V.  Bened.— A  genus  of 
marine  Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder  Cteuosto- 
mata,  and  family  Vesiculariada?. 

One  British  species:  ^.^«/?/!<?<«,palmately 
branched,  largely  composed  of  mud;  ten- 
tacles 12 ;  no  gizzard. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  22 ;  Van  Be- 
neden,  Pech.  sur  les  Bryozoaires,  ^c. 

ANGULAR  APERTURE.— The  angu- 
lar aperture  of  an  object-glass  is  the  angle 
measured  by  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  centre 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  focal  point  of  the 
object-glass,  the  radii  being  formed  by  the 
most  extreme  lateral  rays  which  the  object- 
glass  admits. 


J       ANGULAR  APERTURE, 

Thus  let  fig.  16  represent  a  perpendicular 
section  of  the  lowest  combination  of  an 
object-glass  of  small  aperture :   a  is  the 


Fig.  16.  Fig.  17, 


angle  of  aperture ;  and  /,  e  are  the  most 
oblique  rays  which  the  object-glass  will 
admit ;  the  angle  is  measured  by  the  dotted 
arc  b.  In  the  object-glass  of  larger  aper- 
ture, fig.  17,  the  arc  b  which  measures  the 
angle  is  much  larger,  and  the  radii  repre- 
senting the  extreme  lateral  rays  are  much 
more  oblique.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
object-glass  of  larger  aperture  admits  all 
those  rays  admitted  by  that  of  less  aperture 
and  a  certain  number  of  other  rays,  these 
being  more  oblique. 

Measurement  of  the  angle  of  aperture. — It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  the 
angle  of  aperture  of  the  object-glasses  used 
in  investigations ;  because  the  appearances 
presented  by  objects  vary  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  this  angle,  and  this  variation 
must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  structure  of  an  object  from 
its  appearance.  A  particular  piece  of  appa- 
ratus is  requisite  for  this  purpose  (fig.  18), 

Fig.  18. 


7/ 


which  may  easily  be  constructed  as  follows. 
A  rectangular  piece  of  board  must  be  pro- 
cured, the  shortest  sides  of  which  are  about 
2  inches  longer  than  the  body  of  the  micro- 
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scope,  and  the  longer  sides  twice  tliis  lengtli. 
A  small  hole  must  then  be  made  opposite 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  long  sides,  at  about 
half  an  inch  from  its  margin,  and  from  this, 
as  a  centre,  a  semicircle  must  be  traced 
upon  the  board,  and  the  semicircular  line 
divided  into  180° ;  the  portions  outside  the 
semicircle  being  cut  away.  The  wooden 
plate  of  this  form  is  shown  in  perspective  in 
the  woodcut.  A  flat  thin  piece  of  wood  (a) 
rather  broader  than  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scope, a  little  longer  than  the  radius  of  the 
semicircle  and  pointed  at  one  end,  is  then 
placed  upon  the  board  in  such  manner  that 
the  pointed  end  corresponds  with  the  gra- 
duated margin,  whilst  the  other  end  is 
transfixed  by  a  pin  (h)  which  below  is  driven 
into  the  board.  Thus  we  have  a  rotating 
arm  or  radius  of  the  semicircle,  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  hand  of  a  watch  or  clock, 
the  pin  forming  the  centre  of  rotation.  To 
the  upper  surface  of  this  arm  are  glued  two 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  excavated  in  the  middle, 
so  as  to  form  supports  for  the  body  of  the 
microscope  ;  the  excavations  should  be  tri- 
angular, the  apex  being  directed  downwards. 

When  used,  the  object-glass  to  be  tested 
is  screwed  to  the  end  of  the  body  next  the 
pin,  and  so  adjusted  that  its  focal  point  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  pei-pendicularly  over 
the  pin.  A  lamp  is  placed  2  or  3  yards 
from  the  board  and  upon  exactly  the  same 
level  as  the  axis  of  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  straight  side  of  the  board  being 
next  the  lamp  ;  and  when  the  arm  has  been 
so  adjusted  that  the  pointed  end  is  opposite 
90°,  the  lamp  is  so  placed  that  the  flame  is 
seen  through  the  body  of  the  microscope. 
The  eyepiece  is  next  put  into  the  other  end. 
The  arm  supporting  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scope is  then  moved  on  one  side,  the  body 
looked  through  in  the  usual  manner,  until 
the  field  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
a  dark  and  a  luminous  half;  the  degree 
which  tlie  pointed  end  of  the  arm  coincides 
witli  is  then  noted,  and  the  arm  is  moved  in 
the  other  direction  until  the  division  of  the 
field  is  again  seen ;  the  number  of  degrees 
included  in  the  arc  thus  traversed,  measures 
the  angle  of  aperture. 

It  has  been  objected  that  this  method 
does  not  aft'ord  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
angle  of  aperture.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  all 
priictical  purposes ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  an 
object-glass  which,  according  to  the  above 
method,  is  of  larger  aperture  than  another, 
will  display  markings  which  the  one  of  less 
aperture  wiU  not. 


As  an  object-glass  of  large  aperture  ad- 
mits a  greater  number  of  oblique  rays  than 
one  of  less  aperture,  the  central  rays  being 
in  nowise  interfered  with,  so  the  total  num- 
ber of  rays  admitted  is  greater,  and  objects 
will  thereby  be  more  brilliantly  illuminated. 
This  is  one  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
use  of  an  object-glass  of  large  aperture  ;  and 
the  explanation  applies  especially  to  its  use 
in  the  examination  of  opaque  objects,  in  re- 
gard to  which  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  a  gi'eater  number  of  the  rays  reflected 
from  all  parts  of  an  object  being  admitted, 
will  render  it  more  luminous  and  distinct. 
In  this  case  the  same  ettect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  condensing  an  additional  amount 
of  light  upon  the  object. 

But  strictly  speaking,  large  angular  aper- 
ture in  an  object-glass  used  in  the  exami- 
nation of  opaque  objects  is  disadvantageous  ; 
for  although  objects  thus  viewed  appear 
very  luminous,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  yet  a 
number  of  the  rays  which  cannot  enter  an 
object-glass  of  small  aperture  from  their  ob- 
liquity, and  which  thus  map  out  as  it  were 
the  form  and  structural  appearances  of  the 
object,  are  admitted  by  an  object-glass  of 
large  aperture,  and  thus  the  contrast  by 
which  the  various  parts  are  rendered  visible 
will  be  destroyed.  This  applies  especially 
to  uncoloured  objects;  for  those  whicli  are 
coloured  are  best  seen  under  a  glass  of  larger 
aperture,  the  difl'erence  between  the  tints  of 
colour  reflected  being  sufficient  to  render 
each  part  distinct. 

There  is,  however,  another  far  more  im- 
portant use  of  large  angular  aperture  in  an 
object-glass.  It  was  first  found  by  Goring 
that  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  upon 
the  scales  of  Lepidopterous  and  other  in- 
sects could  be  seen  under  certain  object- 
glasses,  but  not  under  others ;  and  that  the 
power  of  displaying  these,  or  tlie  penetrating 
power  of  the  object-glass,  as  it  is  called, 
depended  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  an- 
gular aperture.  The  same  has  since  been 
found  the  case  with  the  markings  upon  the 
valves  of  the  Diatomaceas. 

1.  If  the  prepared  valve  of  a  Gyrosicpna 
be  examined  under  an  object-glass  of  1-4 
or  1-8  of  an  inch  focus,  and  an  angular 
aperture  of  60°  or  70°,  as  illuminated  by 
the  ordinary  light  of  the  mirror,  nothing 
more  is  seen  than  the  more  or  less  coloured 
valve  with  a  distinct  outline,  the  central 
line  and  the  nodules;  and  no  change  is 
produced  in  the  appearances,  however  in- 
tensely the  object  may  be  illuminated.  But 
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if  an  object-glass  of  larger  angular  aperture 
be  used,  a  number  of  line  dark  parallel  lines 
are  seen  traversing  the  valve.  Hence  the 
object-glass  of  larger  aperture  possesses  a 
particular  power  of  rendering  indications  of 
structure  evident,  which  is  not  possessed  by 
the  one  of  less  aperture. 

2.  If,  in  the  same  experiment,  the  mirror 
be  brought  towards  one  side  of  the  stage, 
and  the  light  be  then  thrown  upon  the  ob- 
ject, the  lines  will  become  more  distinct  if 
previously  visible,  and  frequently  visible 
when  not  so  before. 

3.  Placing  a  stop  in  the  condensing  lenses 
of  the  achromatic  condenser  or  object-glass 
will  increase  the  distinctness  w-ith  which  the 
markings  are  seen,  if  already  visible,  and  will 
frequently  render  them  visible  when  not  so 
before. 

These  experiments  show,  that  using  an 
object-glass  of  large  aperture  in  the  exami- 
nation of  an  object,  bringing  the  mirror  to 
one  side,  and  placing  a  central  stop  in  the 
object-glass  or  the  condenser,  or  in  both, 
produce  the  same  effect,  viz.  that  of  render- 
ing the  markings  upon  an  object  visible 
when  not  so  previously,  or  of  rendering 
them  more  distinct  if  previously  visible. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  alterations  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  object  is  exa- 
mined in  the  above  experiments,  involve 
simply  the  viewing  of  the  object  when  illu- 
minated entirely  or  more  completely  by  ob- 
lique light.  For  an  object-glass  of  large 
aperture  admits  more  oblique  i-ays  than  one 
of  less  aperture,  the  central  rays  being  in 
no  wise  interfered  with  ;  inclining  the  mir- 
ror to  one  side,  causes  all  the  rays  which 
are  reflected  from  it  to  become  oblique  ; 
and  the  use  of  central  stops  excludes  all 
the  central  rays,  so  that  only  the  oblique 
rays  are  admitted.  Hence  the  visibility  or 
greater  distinctness  of  the  markings  upon 
an  object  depends  upon  its  illumination  by 
oblique  light. 

Experiment  also  shows  that  the  degree  of 
obliquity  of  the  Hght  requisite,  varies  with 
the  delicacy  or  fineness  of  the  markings, 
being  greater  as  these  are  more  delicate ;  so 
that  the  most  delicate  markings  require  the 
most  oblique  light  which  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained, to  render  them  evident,  and  the  an- 
gular aperture  of  the  object-glass  must  ne- 
cessarily be  proportionately  large,  otherwise 
none  of  these  oblique  rays  could  enter  it. 

In  attempting  to  explain  these  pheno- 
mena, we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining somewhat  minutely  the  reason  why 


objects  become  visible  to  us  under  various 
circumstances. 

The  ordinary  cause  of  objects  becoming 
visible  to  us  under  the  microscope,  is  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  rays  of  light  trans- 
mitted through  or  incident  upon  them  or 
their  parts,  either  become  absorbed,  re- 
fracted or  reflected.  Hence  the  parts  at  which 
refraction  or  absorption  occurs,  may  become 
either  coloured  or  dark,  whilst  those  which 
transmit  or  reflect  the  light,  become  lumi- 
nous. We  shall  leave  the  cases  of  absorption 
and  reflection  out  of  the  question  at  present, 
and  consider  only  those  of  refraction. 

If  the  parts  which  refract  the  light  are 
large  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  ob- 
ject-glass, and  of  irregular  form,  they  will 
refract  a  certain  number  of  rays  so  that 
these  cannot  enter  the  object-glass,  and 
they  wiU  hence  become  dark,  and  will  map 
out,  as  it  were,  in  the  image  formed  of  the 
object,  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the 
object.  But  if  the  parts  are  minute,  of  a 
curved  form  and  approximatively  symme- 
trical, they  will  act  upon  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  them  in  the  manner  of 
lenses,  and  their  luminous  or  dark  appear- 
ance will  vary  according  to  the  relation  of 
the  foci  of  these  to  that  of  the  object-glass. 
Thus,  the  parts  of  an  object  may  appear 
dark  and  defined,  from  the  refraction  of  the 
light  from  the  field  of  the  microscope  ;  also, 
from  the  concentration  or  dispersion  of  por- 
tions of  the  light  by  these  parts,  all  the  rays 
being  admitted  by  the  object-glass,  or  en- 
tering the  field.  In  speaking  of  the  parts 
being  small  or  large,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  refractive  powers  of  the  objects  are 
assumed  to  be  the  same;  for  if  the  object 
be  large  and  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed  have  a  low  refractive  power,  the 
same  effect  may  be  produced  as  if  the  object 
were  small  and  of  high  refractive  power,  the 
form  being  also  the  same. 

Another  condition,  rather  physiological 
than  optical,  is  concerned  in  the  question 
of  the  distinctness  with  which  an  object  is 
seen,  nay,  even  of  its  absolute  visibility.  It 
consists  in  the  relation  which  the  luminous- 
ness  or  darkness  of  an  object  bears  to  that 
of  the  field  or  background  upon  which  it  is 
apparently  situated;  and  all  objects,  even 
those  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  may  be  re- 
garded as  viewed  upon  a  back-ground  or 
field,  comparably  to  an  object  viewed  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope.  The  familiar  in- 
stance of  the  visibility  of  the  st^a's  by  day 
from  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit,  whilst  invi- 
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sible  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  constantly  met  with  in 
microscopic  investigations ;  thus  it  is  well 
known  that  parts  of  structure  which  are 
visible  most  clearly  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  in 
a  dark  room,  cannot  be  distinguished  when 
the  room  is  illuminated  by  ordinary  day- 
light; and  luminous  objects  are  best  seen 
on  a  black  ground,  and  dark  objects  on  a 
light  ground. 

The  refraction  of  the  light  out  of  the  field 
of  the  microscope  or  beyond  the  angle  of 
aperture  of  the  object-glass,  is  the  ordinary 
cause  of  the  outlines  of  objects  becoming 
visible ;  and  in  these  cases  an  increase  of  the 
angular  aperture  of  the  object-glass  will  im- 
pair their  distinctness,  because  it  will  allow 
of  the  admission  of  those  rays  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  refracted  from  the  field, 
and  the  margins  will  become  more  luminous 
and  less  contrasted  with  the  luminous  field. 
All  that  is  required  here  is  that  the  object- 
glass  shall  be  achromatic,  and  that  the  mar- 
ginal rays  shall  not  be  decomposed,  so  that 
any  of  the  coloured  rays  should  enter  the 
field  ;  in  which  case,  the  margins  of  the  ob- 
jects would  appear  coloured  instead  of  black, 
and  thus  the  contrast  requisite  for  distinct- 
ness would  be  lost. 

The  cause  of  the  distinctness  of  an  object 
by  refraction,  all  or  nearly  all  the  rays  en- 
tering the  field  of  the  microscope,  may  be 
investigated  in  a  drop  of  oil  immer.^ed  in 
water,  or  in  a  drop  of  milk,  as  illuminated 
by  light  reflected  from  an  ordinai-y  mirror. 
The  refractive  power  of  the  globules  is  so 
great  and  their  form  such,  that  each  exerts 
the  action  of  a  minute  spherical  lens ;  and 
the  parts  within  the  margin  will  appear 
light  or  dark  according  to  the  relation  of 
the  focus  of  the  little  lens  to  that  of  the 
object-glass.  Under  an  object-glass  of  small 
aperture  and  moderate  power,  the  outline 
will  alwa3's  appear  black,  because  the  mar- 
ginal rays  do  not  enter  the  object-glass. 

But  in  certain  objects,  the  irregularities 
of  structure  are  of  such  extreme  minute- 
ness, or  the  difference  of  the  refractive 
power  of  the  various  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture is  so  slight,  that  the  course  of  the  rays 
is  but  little  altered  by  passing  through 
them;  and  under  ordinary  illumination, 
all  the  rays  will  enter  the  object-glass; 
neither  are  the  rays  accumulated  into  little 
cones  or  parcels  of  suflicient  intensity  to 
map  out  the  little  light  or  dark  spots  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope  according  to  the 


relation  of  their  lenticular  foci  to  that  of 
the  object-glass. 

Let  us  take  the  instance  of  an  obj  ect  with 
minute  depressions  on  the 
surface,  as  the  valve  of  a 
Gyrosicpna  (Pleiirosig- 
ma).  These  are  so  mi- 
nute, that  when  the  light 
reflected  from  the  ordi- 
nary mirror  is  used,  the 
rays  passing  through  the 
depressed  and  the  unde- 
pressed portions  are  not 
sufl5ciently  refracted  to 
cause  either  set  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  object- 
glass,  consequently  both 
sets  will  enter  it.  This 
may  be  supposed  to  be 
represented  in  fig.  19, 
where  the  slightly  oblique  and  converging- 
rays  passing  through  a  portion  of  the  valve 
become  separated  into  two  sets,  one  passing 
through  the  thinner  depressed  portions,  the 
other  through  the  thicker  and  undepressed 
portions;  both  sets  enter  the  object  glass. 

Fiff.  20. 


But  on  transmitting  oblique  light  through 
the  object,  as  represented  in  fig.  20,  one  set 
of  the  rays  will  be  refracted  so  as  not  to 
enter  the  object-glass,  whilst  the  other  set 
will  gain  admission ;  thus  the  two  parts, 
which  have  difi'erently  refracted  the  rays, 
will  become  distinct.  If  the  markings  were 
more  delicate,  or  the  difference  between  the 
refractive  power  of  the  two  portions  of  the 
valve  were  less  than  that  represented  in 
fig.  20,  both  sets  would  enter  the  object- 
glass.  But  on  rendering  the  light  still  more 
oblique,  one  set  would  be  again  excluded, 
from  being  refracted  out  of  the  field.  Hence 
it  is  evident  why  the  angular  aperture  of 
the  object-glass  must  be  larger,  as  the 
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markings  are  finer,  or  the  difference  between 
the  refractive  power  of  the  two  portions  of 
tissue  is  less ;  because  the  obliquity  of  the 
light  requisite  to  cause  the  exclusion  of  one 
set  of  the  rays  will  be  very  gi'eat,  and  the 
other  set  will  be  too  oblique  to  enter  the 
object-glass,  unless  it  be  of  correspondingly 
large  aperture. 

The  most  difficidt  point  to  explain,  has 
been  how  it  is  that  an  object-glass  of  large 
angular  aperture  will  render  markings  evi- 
dent which  were  not  visible  under  an 
object-glass  of  smaller  aperture;  because  it 
■would  naturally  be  imagined  that  the  larger 
aperture  would  admit  both  sets  of  raj's  (fig. 
20),  one  of  which  was  excluded  by  the 
object-glass  of  smaller  aperture.  The  diffi- 
culty vanishes  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  additional  rays  admitted  by  the  object- 
glass  of  larger  aperture  are  more  oblique ; 
hence  one  set  of  these  rays  will  be  refracted 
from  the  field  of  the  microscope,  whilst  the 
other  set  will  enter  the  object-glass,  and 
will  illuminate  the  more  highly  refractive 
,  parts  of  the  object ;  thus  the  two  kinds  of 
differently  refractive  structure  become  di- 
stinctly separated,  one  appearing  dark,  the 
other  luminous ;  and  thus  we  illuminate 
one  part  of  the  object,  whilst  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  other  is  not  increased.  Oi",  to 
simplify  this  very  important  point,  the 
object  may  be  regarded  as  illuminated  by 
two  sets  of  rays,  one  corresponding  to  those 
admitted  by  the  object-glass  of  small  aper- 
ture, the  other  set  coiTesponding  to  these 
plus  those  admitted  by  the  excess  of  angular 
aperture  of  the  second  obj  ect-glass  over  the 
first ;  the  first  set  of  rays  not  being  suffi- 
ciently oblique  to  allow  of  a  portion  of  them 
being  refracted  beyond  the  angular  aperture 
of  the  first  object-glass,  whilst  the  second 
set  are  so.  Hence  under  the  object-glass  of 
larger  aperture,  the  distinctness  of  the  mark- 
ings is  impaired  by  the  admission  of  the 
first  set  of  rays.  Now  this  always  occurs 
when  objects  are  examined  under  an  object- 
glass  of  large  aperture  ;  although  the  more 
oblique  rays  render  the  markings  visible, 
by  their  illuminating  one  part  of  the  object 
and  not  the  other,  the  less  oblique  rays 
render  them  indistinct  by  illuminating  both 
parts,  unless  the  central  stop  be  used,  which 
totally  intercepts  all  but  the  very  oblique 
rays,  and  allows  the  markings  to  be  seen  in 
perfection,  as  illuminated  by  the  more  ob- 
lique rays  alone. 

Refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  has  alone 
been  considered  thus  far;  the  action  of 


oblique  light  and  angular  aperture  in  relation 
to  colour  and  reflection  has  been  neglected. 
The  question  of  colour  is  easily  answered. 
Neither  oblique  light  nor  large  angular  aper- 
ture possesses  any  power  of  rendering  co- 
loured transparent  objects  more  distinct ; 
and  markings,  when  arising  from  the  pre- 
sence of  pigment,  are  perfectly  visible  under 
an  object-glass  of  small  aperture,  and  the 
ordinary  light  of  the  mirror. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  oblique  light 
requisite  for  the  display  of  the  markings 
upon  objects  is  separated  into  two  sets  of 
rays  by  refraction ;  but  it  might  be  ques- 
tioned whether  these  are  not  separated  by 
reflection.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  is  not  generally  the  case :  perhaps  the 
most  important  reason  which  may  be  as- 
signed for  this  is,  the  considerable  compa- 
rative breadth  of  the  luminous  portions,  of 
the  valve  of  the  Gi/rosir/ma  for  instance. 
On  transmitting  unilateral  light  obliquely 
through  the  valve  of  an  Isthmia,  in  which 
the  depressions  are  very  large,  in  such  man- 
ner that  part  of  it  is  reflected  by  portions  of 
them,  it  is  easily  seen  how  small  the  amount 
of  reflected  light  is ;  and  this  because  the 
surface  of  the  depressions  is  curved,  and  thus 
the  portions  inclined  at  the  requisite  angle 
for  reflection  are  also  very  small.  As  the 
amount  of  light  reflected  is  so  small  in  this 
case,  it  would  be  inappreciable  in  that  of 
the  Gyrosiyma,  in  which  the  depressions  are 
so  exceedingly  minute.  In  fact,  attention 
to  this  point  affords  a  means  of  distinguish- 
ing whether  an  object  is  illuminated  by  re- 
flection or  refraction.  When,  however,  the 
light  is  extremely  oblique,  the  light  parts  of 
ob]ects  are  mostly  illuminated  by  reflection. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  efficacy  of 
large  angular  aperture  depends  upon  the 
illumination  of  the  objects  by  oblique  light ; 
and  that  the  action  of  oblique  light  depends 
upon  one  set  of  rays  being  usually  refracted 
from  the  field.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  trace 
the  relation  of  the  penetrating  power  of  an 
object-glass  to  its  defining  power.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  penetrating  power  depends 
upon  angular  aperture ;  and  as  angular  aper- 
ture owes  its  efficacy  to  oblique  light,  the 
relation  of  oblique  light  to  penetration  is 
evident.  Is  there  any  essential  difference 
between  penetrating  and  defining  power  ? 
This  question  will  be  best  answered  by  ex- 
periment. If  we  take  a  fragment  of  the 
valve  of  an  Isthmia,  and  examine  it  under  a 
high  power  of  small  aperture,  all  the  parts 
are  veiy  distinctly  seen  by  the  ordinary  light 
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of  the  mirror;  and  the  various  depths  of 
shadow  of  the  different  parts  of  tlie  depres- 
sions and  the  undepressed  portions  render 
these  also  clearly  distinguishable  (PI.  13. 
fig.  2  c)  ;  and  when  an  object-glass  of  very- 
large  aperture  is  used,  the  distinctness  is 
rather  impaired  than  improved.  But  if  we 
examine  a  fragment  of  the  valve  of  a  Gyro- 
sigma,  and  this  requires  an  object-glass  of 
large  aperture  to  render  the  markings  visible, 
no  distinction  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
depressions  and  the  undepressed  portions  is 
visible  ;  all  we  see  is,  that  the  depressions, 
as  a  whole,  are  dark,  and  the  undepressed 
portions  are  luminous  (PI.  11.  figs.  39,  40, 
48).  Hence  the  Isthnia  requires  defining 
power,  whilst  the  Gyrosigma  requires  pene- 
trating power  and  large  angle  of  aperture, 
to  exhibit  the  markings ;  yet  the  structures 
diilt^r  only  in  size.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  we  could  examine  the  valve  of 
the  Gyrosigma  under  a  power  as  high  rela- 
tively to  the  size  of  the  depressions,  as  that 
under  which  we  can  examine  the  Isthmia, 
the  same  relations  being  preserved  between 
the  angle  of  aperture  of  the  object-glass  and 
the  angular  inclination  of  the  refracted  rays, 
the  various  parts  of  the  depressions  and  the 
undepressed  portions  would  be  equally  re- 
cognizable in  both  cases. 

The  same  relation  applies  to  fine  lines 
scratched  or  etched  upon  glass.  It  was 
noticed  by  Goring,  that  although  the  lines 
on  the  scales  of  insects  required  an  object- 
glass  of  comparatively  large  aperture  to 
show  them,  yet  those  existing  upon  glass 
micrometers  did  not  so.  But  this  statement 
is  only  partially  correct ;  for  although  the 
coarser  lines  upon  micrometers  are  well  seen 
under  an  object-glass  of  small  aperture  with 
good  defining  power  and  direct  light,  yet 
the  finest  lines  upon  Nobert's  test-slide 
require  penetrating  power  in  the  object- 
glass,  and  oblique  light.  Thus,  R.  Beck 
found  that  a  ith-in.  object-glass  of  120° 
would  show  all  the  20  sets  of  Nobert's  lines ; 
when  cut  down  to  1 10°,  it  would  not  resolve 
the  20tli  band ;  at  100°  the  17th  was  the 
limit ;  at  80°  the  14th ;  and  at  G0°  the  10th. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
these  remarks  have  been  principally  con- 
fined to  one  class  of  objects  requiring  pene- 
trating power,  viz.  the  valves  of  the  Diato- 
macefe.  This  has  been  done  because  the 
scales  of  Insects,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  type  of  the  other  class,  involve 
considerations  of  a  mixed  kind,  which  would 
have  tended  to  confuse  the  subject.  The 


longitudinal  ridges  upon  the  scales  of  In- 
sects, in  regard  to  their  relation  to  penetra- 
tion, may  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as 
the  undepressed  portions  of  the  valves  of 
the  Diatomacefe ;  and  the  same  explanation 
will  apply  to  the  visibility  of  the  one  as  to 
the  other,  under  the  various  conditions. 

The  transverse  lines  seen  upon  the  scales 
of  insects  are  noticed  under  Scales  op  In- 
sects. The  structure  of  the  valves  of  the 
DiATOMACE^  is  discussed  under  that  head ; 
see  also  Introduction,  p.  xxxiv,  /. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  refer  the 
angular  apertures  of  the  various  object- 
glasses  to  the  article  Test-objects. 

BiBL.  Lister,  Phil.  Trans,  cxxi ;  Goring, 
Micrograpliia  ;  Pritchard,  Microscopic  Cabi- 
net; Gillett,P/-oc.i2o)/. <S'oc.vii.l6;  Wenham, 
Month.  Micr.  Journ.  iii.  p.  300,  iv.  p.  124 ; 
Mayall,  Month.  Micr.  Journ.  i.  p.  169,  ii. 
p.  79 ;  Brakey,  M.  M.  J.  iv.  p.  237 ;  Pigott, 
M.  M.  J.  iii.  p.  305,  iv.  p.  134;  R.  Beck, 
Treatise  SfC,  p.  19. 

ANIMAL. — The  definition  of  an  animal 
in  reference  to  the  distinction  from  vege- 
tables is  discussed  in  the  article  Vege- 
tables. 

ANIMALCULE.  — A  little  animal;  a 
term  iisually  applied  to  the  Infusoria,  Ro- 
tatoria, &c.  It  was  formerly  applied  also 
to  many  of  the  lower  Algse.  The  Latin 
term  ammalculum  (plural  animalcula)  is 
frequently  met  with. 

ANIMAL  KIN(5[D0M.--In  accordance 
with  our  plan,  as  laid  down  in  the  Preface, 
we  give  here  a  tabular  view  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  so  that  the  position  of  the  various 
classes  and  orders  alluded  to  in  various  parts 
of  this  work  may  be  readily  found.  Those 
classes,  orders,  families  and  genera  to  which 
particular  interest  is  attached  in  relation  to 
structure  or  other  qualities,  which  the  micro- 
scope is  required  to  investigate,  are  specially 
treated  of  under  their  respective  heads. 

Kingdom.  ANIMA'LIA. 

Subkingdom  I.  Vertebha'ta. 

Class  I.  Mamma'lia. 

Order  1.  Bi'mana. 

Homo,  man. 
Order  2.  Quadru'mana. 

Simia,  ape ;  Cercopithecus,  common 
monkey ;  Semnopithecus,  Indian  mon- 
key. 

Order  .3.  Cheihop'tera. 
Vespertilio,  bat. 
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Order  4.  Insecti'vora. 

Erinaceus,  hedgehog ;  Talpa,  mole. 
Order  5.  Carni'vora. 

Canis,  dog  and  wolf;    Ursus,  bear; 
FeUs,\io\\;  Phoca,  seal;  iVasMa, coati- 
mondi. 
Order  6.  Ceta'cea. 

Baleena,  whale ;   Phocccna,  porpoise  ; 
llalicore,  dugong. 
Order  7.  Pachyder'mata, 

Equus,  horse  ;  Elephas,  elephant ;  Sus, 
hog ;  Hippopotamus ;  Choiropota- 
nins. 

Order  8.  Ruminan'tia. 

Bos,  ox ;  Camelus,  camel ;  Cervus,  deer  ; 
Capra,  goat ;  Ovis,  sheep. 
Order  9.  Edenta'ta. 

Dasypus,  armadillo;  Bradypus,  sloth. 
Order  10.  Roden'tia. 

Cavia,  guinea-pig ;  Lepiis,  hare  ;  Mus, 
mouse  and  rat ;   Sciurus,  squirrel ; 
Castor,   beaver   and   musk-quash ; 
Chinchilla. 
Order  11.  Marsupia'lia. 

Macropus,  kangaroo  ;  Didelphys,  opos- 
sum. 

Order  12.  Monotrem'ata. 

Ornithorhynchus,  duck-billed  platypus. 

Class  II.  AvES,  birds. 

Order  1.  Rapto'res  ;  birds  of  prey. 

Aquila,  eagle  ;  Strix,  owl. 
Order  2.  Insesso'ees  ;  perchers. 

Fringilla,  finch ;   Hinindo,  swallow ; 
Turdus,  thrush,  blackbird. 
Order  3.  Scanso'res  ;  climbers. 

Cticidtis,  cuckoo  ;  Psittacus,  parrot. 
Order  4.  Galli'na. 

Gallus,  fowl ;  Columha,  pigeon. 
Order  5.  Grallato'res. 

Struthio,  ostrich  ;  Grus,  crane. 
Order  6.  Natato'res. 

Larus,  gullj  Anas,  duck;  Aiiser, 
goose. 

Class  m.  Rbptilia,  reptiles. 

Order  1.  Chelo'nia. 

Testiido,  Tortoise. 
Order  2.  Sau'ria. 

Crocodilus,  crocodile ;  Lacerta,  lizard. 
Order  3.  Ophio'ia. 

Boa ;  Coluber,  snake. 
Order  4.  Batra'chia. 

i2«wa,  frog;  Bvfo,  io?A;  Jri'^ow,  water- 
liziird  ;  Menopoina. 
Order  5.  Perennibranchia'ta. 

Siren, 


Class  IV.  Pisces,  fishes. 

Order  1.  Ganoi'dea. 

Lepidosteus,  bony  pike ;  Sturio,  stur- 
geon. 

Order  2.  Placoi'dea. 

Squalus,  shark  ;  Raia,  ray. 
Order  3.  Ctenoi'dea. 

Perca,  perch. 
Order  4.  Cycloi'dea. 

Salmo,  salmon  ;  Clupea,  herring  ;  Cy- 
2}rinus,  carp. 

Subkingdom  II.  Mollusca. 

Class  I.  Cephalop'oda. 

Sepia,  cuttle-fish. 
Class  II.  Gasterop'oda. 

Helix,  snail ;  Limax,  slug. 
Class  III.  Pterop'oda. 

Clio. 

Class  IV.  Conchif'era,  shell-fish. 
Ostrea,  oyster  ;  Mytilus,  mussel. 

Class  V.  Brachiop'oda. 
Terebratula,  lamp-shell. 

Class  VI.  Tunic  a'taI. 
Ascidia,  Salpa,  Botryllus. 

Class  VII.  Polyzo'a  (BRYOzoA)t,  Sea- 
mats,  &c. 

tt  These  two  classes  form  the  Molluscoida 
of  Milne-Edwards, 

Subkingdom  III.  Articulata  {Arlhro- 
2)'oda). 

Class  I.  Crustacea,  crabs,  lobster,  &c. 

Order  1.  Decap'oda. 

Cancer,  crab;  Astaciis,  lobster  and  cray- 
fish. 

Order  2.  Stomap'oda. 

Sqailla. 
Order  3.  Amphip'oda. 

Ganimarus,  freshwater  shrimp. 
Order  4.  Isop'oda. 

Oniscus,  wood-louse ;  Asellus,  water 
wood-louse ;  Limnoria. 
Order  5.  PHYLLOP'ODAf. 

Branchipus,  Artemia. 
Order  6.  CLADOC'ERAf. 

Dap)hnia,  water-fleas. 
Order  7.  Cirripe'dia  (Cirrhopoda), 

Balanus,  acorn-shell ;  Anatifa. 
Order  8.  OoPEP'ODAt. 

Cyclops. 
Order  9.  OsTRACo'DAf. 

Cypris. 

Order  10.    Siphonos'toma  {Ichthyo- 
phtliirii) ;  fish-lice. 
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Order  11.  Pcecilop'oda. 
Limuhis,  king-crab. 

tttt  These  four  orders  form  the  Entonio- 
straca  (water-fleas)  of  some  authors. 

Class  II.  Aeachni'da,  spiders. 
Order  1.  Arane'ida. 

Aranea,  house-spider ;  Epeira,  garden- 
spider. 
Order  2.  Pedipal'pi. 

Scorpio,  scorpion. 
Order  3.  Solip'uga. 

Gak'odes. 
Order  4.  Pseudoscorpio'nes. 

Chelifer. 
Order  5.  Phalangi'ta. 

Phalangium,  harvest-spider. 
Order  6.  Acari'na. 

Acarus,  mites. 
Order?.  Tardig'p.ada (Co/o^wrfa);  water- 
bears. 

Order  8.  Pycnogon'ida  {Polijgonopoda). 
Pycnoyonum. 

Class  III.  Insecta,  insects. 
Order  1.  Coleop'teha. 

Beetles. 
Order  2.  Obthop'teea. 

Blatta,  cockroach  ;  Acheta,  cricket. 
Order  3.  Hemip'teea. 

Cimex,  bug ;  Aphis ;  Aphrophora,  cuc- 
koo-spit. 
Order  4.  Neurop'teea. 

Ephemera ;  Libelhda,  dragon-fly. 
Order  5.  Lepidop'teea. 

Butterflies  and  moths. 
Order  6.  IIymenop'teea. 

Apis,  bee  ;  Vespa,  wasp ;  Formica,  ant. 
Order  7.  Dip'teea. 

CEstrus,  bot-fly ;  Musca,  house-fly. 
Order  8.  Steepsip'teea,  bee-parasites. 

Stylops. 

Order  9.  Aphanip'tera  {8iphonapttra  ; 
Suctoria). 

Pidex,  flea. 
Order  10.  Anoplu'ea. 

Pedicuhis,  louse. 
Order  11.  Thysanu'ea. 

Lepisma,  Podura. 
Order  12.  Myeiap'oda. 

lulus,  Lithohius. 

Class  IV.  Annulata  (AnelUda). 
Order  1.  Setig'eea. 

Liimbri'cus,esiTthwovm;  Nats;  Tnbifex; 
Apihrodita. 


Order  2.  Sucto'eia. 

Hirudo,  leech. 
Order  3.  Tuebella'eia. 

Planaria. 

Class  V.  Rotatoria  (Motifera). 

Order  1.  Rotato'ria. 

Class  VI.  Entozo'a, 

Order  1.  Cestoi'dea,  Tape-worms. 
Tcenia ;  Bothrioceph(dus,  Acavfhocepha- 
lus  (Cystica,  Cysticerctts,  Echitiococ- 
cus,  Coemirtis.) 
Order  2.  Tremato'da. 

Dis'toma,  fluke  (Ce?-caria);  Gyrodac- 
tylus. 

Order  3.  Acanthoceph'ala. 

Echinorhynchus. 
Order  4.  Nematotd'ea. 

Tricocephahis,  Filaria,  Ascaris  (Osy- 
uris),  Anguillula,  Gordius. 

Subkingdom  IV.  Radiata. 
Class  T.  Echinodee'mata. 
Order  1.  A'poda. 

Siputictdus,  Chirodota. 
Order  2.  Pedicella'ta. 

Asterias,  star-fish  ;  Echinus,  sea  hedge- 
hog ;  Opihiocoma ;  Spatangus. 

Class  Ilf.  AcALE'PH^jMedusse.  Sea-nettles. 
Order  1.  Discophoea*. 

Medusa,  sea-nettle,  jelly-fish ;  Rldzo- 
stoma,  Cyanaa,  Thawnantias, 
Order  2.  Ctenoph'oea. 
Beroe. 

Order  3.  Siphonoph'oea*. 

Physalis,  Portuguese  man-of-war. 

Class  III  f.  Pol'ypi  (Zoophytes). 
Order.  1.  Anthozo'a. 

Actinia,  sea-anemone ;  Gorgonia,  sea- 
fan  ;  Alcyonium. 
Order  2.  IIydeoi'da  *. 

Hydra,  Sertularia,  Tubularia. 

tt  These  two  classes  are  united  by  some 
authors  to  form  the  class  Ccelenteeata. 

***  These  three  orders  form  the  Hydeo- 
MEDUS^  or  Hydeozoa  of  some  authors. 

Subkingdom  V.  Peotozoa. 
Class  I.  Infusoe'ia. 

Class  II.  Rhizop'oda. 
Order  1.  Lobo'sa. 
Amoeba,  Arcella. 
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Order  2.  Radiolaria. 

Actmophri/s,  Acimta ;  Pohjcystina. 
Order  3.  Reticulabia. 

Gromia,  Foraminifera. 

Class  III.  Spongida. 

BiBL.  Rymer  Jones,  Animal  Kingdom ; 
Todd's  Cycl.  of  Anat.  and  Phys. ;  Siebold 
aud  Stannius,  Lehrb.  d.  vergleich.  Anat. ; 
D'Orbigny,  Did.  d'Histoire  Nat. ;  V.  d. 
Hoeven,  Handhuch  der  Zoologie ;  Owen, 
Hunterian  Lectures ;  Carpenter,  Compara- 
tive Physiology  \  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom, 
by  Blyth,  Mudie,  Johnston,  Carpenter  and 
Westwood ;  tlie  new  edition  of  the  Pegne 
Animal ;  Vogi;,  Zoolog.  Brief e  ;  Gosse,  Ma- 
rine Zoology ;  Carus,  Ic.  Zootomies  {Inver- 
tebrata) ;  Blanchard,  L'Organis.  du  Pegne 
Animal ;  Leydig,  LeJir.  d.  Histol. ;  Van 
Beneden,  Anat.  Comparee ;  Chenu,  Kncycl. 
d'Hist.  Nat.  (8000  figs.),  1806;  Giebel, 
Natnrg.  d.  Tliierreichs  (8000  figs.),  1865; 
Bronn,  Die  Klassen  und  Ordn.  d,  Tliier- 
reichs, 1859-67. 

ANISONE'jMA,  Duj.— a  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, belonging  to  the  family  Thecamona- 
dina. 

Char.  Body  colourless,  oblong,  more  or 
less  depressed,  covered  with  a  resisting 
tegument,  from  an  aperture  in  which  two 
filaments  emanate;  one  flagelliform  and 
directed  forwards  ;  the  other  thicker,  trail- 
ing and  retracting  the  body  of  the  animal ; 
movement  slow,    2  species : — 

1.  A.  acinus.  Movement  directly  for- 
wards, colourless,  aquatic;  length  1-1280 
to  1-810". 

2.  A.  sulcata  (PI.  23.  f.  12).  Movement 
vacillating  in  a  circle  ;  colom'less,  aquatic ; 
length  1-1100". 

Dujardin  suggests  that  the  Bodo  grandis 
of  Ehrenberg  is  referable  to  one  of  these 
species,  as  also  to  the  genus  Heteromita, 
Duj. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  hifusoires,  p.  345. 

ANKISTRODESMUS,  Corda.— A  genus 
of  Desmidiacese. 

Char.  Cells  elongated,  attenuated,  entire, 
aggregated  into  faggot-like  bundles. 

The  cells  only  difier  from  those  of  Closte- 
rium  in  their  aggregation.    Species  : — 

1.  A.  falcatus,  Covda.  (Pha2Jhidiu77i  fasci- 
cnlatum,  Kiitz.).  Cells  numerous,  crescent- 
shaped  :  aquatic ;  length  1-549",  breadth 
1-7353" ;  common.    (PI.  10.  fig.  47.) 

2.  A.fusformis,Gox&^.  I  Carlsbad. 
o.  A.  convolutus,  Corda.  ( 

BiBL.  Ralfs.  Brit.Desmidiecs,  pp.  179  and 


222 ;  Corda,  Almrinach  de  Carlsbad,  1835, 
p.  121 ;  1838,  p.  199. 

_  ANNUAL  RINGS.  — The  concentric 
lines  seen  iu  transverse  sections  of  Dicoty- 
ledonous stems  (fig.  21)  generally  indicate 

Fig.  21. 


Cross  section  of  a  Dicotyledonous  stem  witli  annual 
rings. 

successive  annual  additions  to  the  woody 
structure,  and  in  these  cases  depend  on  the 
difference  of  the  character  or  condition  of 
the  tissues  produced  at  different  seasons. 
Ordinarily  there  are  a  number  of  ducts 
grouped  near  the  inner  part  of  each  con- 
centric layer  of  wood,  as  in  the  Oak.  In 
the  Sumach  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  occurs 
at  the  boundary  of  each  ring.  In  the  Coni- 
fers, the  markings  result  from  the  greater 
thickness  of  the  secondary  deposits  on  the 
walls  of  the  cells  in  the  outer  part  of  each 


i — 


Magnified  cross  section  of  stem  of  Finns,  exlubifang 
parts  of  three  annual  rings,  1,  2,  3. 

layer,  no  ducts  existing  in  their  wood  (fig. 
22). 

It  seems  that  these  rings  cannot  be  taken 
strictly  as  annual  rings  in  all  trees,  especially 
in  those  of  equable  climate,  since  they  ap- 
pear to  depend  upon  external  influences 
affecting  the  activity  of  vegetation;  and 
thus,  even  in  temperate  climates,  a  great 
loss  of  foliage  in  the  summer,  followed  by 
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recovery,  may  produce  two  rings  in  one  year. 
In  moist  tropical  climates,  where  the  leaves 
reappear  almost  continuously,  the  rings  pro- 
bably answer  to  periods  of  great  renewal  of 
foliage. 

ANNULATA,  AnelUda.—The  class  of 
red-blooded  worms,  &c. 

Char.  Elongated  animals,  living  in  water 
or  moist  earth,  not  parasitically  within  other 
animals ;  body  usually  jointed ;  feet  not 
jointed,  and  frequently  replaced  by  bristles 
or  retractile  setigerous  tubercles.  Respira- 
tion effected  either  by  external  branchife  or 
by  internal  vesicles,  or  by  the  skin  itself. 
Distinct  organs  of  circulation  present,  con- 
tractile vessels  replacing  a  heart.  Nervous 
system  consisting  of  a  single  or  double 
ventral  cord,  furnished  with  ganglia  at 
intervals,  and  encircling  the  CBsophagus 
above. 

The  skin  consists  of  a  very  delicate  struc- 
tureless and  transparent  epidermis,  beneath 
which  (in  Scptnocharis  (Piscicola),  Clepsine 
and  Nephelis),  there  is  a  layer  of  cells,  which, 
in  the  adult  animals,  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  fenestrated  membrane  (PI.  40.  fig.  16). 
The  cells  (PI.  40.  fig.  166)  leave  spaces 
between  them  which  appear  like  holes; 
but  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  brings  to  light 
in  each  space  a  distinct  nucleus  (PI.  40. 
fig.  16  c),  and  in  rery  young  animals  the 
clear  spaces  are  distinct  cells,  distinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  cells  by  their  size  and 
containing  numerous  clear  vesicles  as  well  as 
a  nucleus.  The  smaller  cells  contain  a 
nucleus  and  numerous  nuclear  granules. 
Beneath  this  cellular  layer  are  numerous 
large  fat-cells,  pigment-cells  and  connective 
tissue,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  transparent, 
homogeneous,  semisolid  mass.  A  layer  of 
fine  but  firm  fibres,  crossing  each  obliquely, 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  met  with  beneath 
the  epidermis  and  forming  a  corium  or  true 
skin. 

In  the  Tnrbellaria,  the  outeiinost  cuta- 
neous layer  consists  of  ciliated  epithelium. 
The  opalescent  and  often  beautifully  coloured 
skin  of  many  of  the  Annulata  does  not  gene- 
rally owe  its  tints  to  distiiict  pigment,  but  to 
iridescence  produced  by  the  fibres. 

The  rings  of  the  body  are  usually  furnished 
with  bristles  or  hairs,  sometime?  an-anged  in 
tufts,  at  others  covering  the  greater  part  of 
the  sm-face  of  the  body. 

The  bristles  are  most  exquisite  objects 
for  microscopic  observation,  displaying  the 
greatest  variety  of  form,  constituting  lances, 
spears,  knives,  saws,  sickles,  hooks,  &c.,  of 


innumerable  elegant  shapes,  often  curiously 
jointed,  and  usually  fashioned  out  of  an 
elastic  material  that  rivals  the  clearest  glass 
(Gosse).  Sometimes  foliaceous  appendages 
cover  the  body  like  scales.  Most  of  the 
Annulata  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  mucus, 
secreted  by  the  cutaneous  glands ;  some 
live  in  leathery  tubes  or  sheaths ;  in  others 
a  case  is  made  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
secretion  from  some  part  of  the  skin  vidth 
fragments  of  shells,  grains  of  sand,  &c. ;  in 
others,  again,  the  calcareous  tubes  appear  to 
be  wholly  secreted  by  a  portion  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface. 

The  muscular  system  is  usually  well  deve- 
loped, The  muscular  fibres  are  in  some 
arranged  in  three  layers,  an  outer  consisting 
of  annular,  an  inner  of  longitudinal,  and  an 
intermediate  of  oblique  fibres ;  in  others 
there  is  an  outer  layer  of  oblique  fibres,  an 
inner  of  longitudinal,  with  annular  fibres  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  body.  The  muscular 
fibres  consist  of  cylinders,  the  transverse 
section  of  which  is  rounded  (P1.40.fig.l7«), 
flattened  or  incurvated  (PI.  40.  fig.  17  b). 
They  are  covered  externally  by  a  delicate 
sheath  or  sarcolemma  (PI.  40.  fig.  ISh) .  The 
cylinders  themselves  consistof  a  clear,  lionio- 
geneous,  cortical  substance  (PI.  40.  fig.  18«), 
and  an  internal  cavity  (c),  the  latter  being 
filled  with  a  finely  gi-anular  substance,  in 
which  scattered  nuclei  are  imbedded  (PI.  40. 
fig.  17  e).  At  the  two  ends  of  the  body, 
the  muscular  fibres  branch  dichotomously 
(PI.  40.  fig.  19  c).  The  fibres  are  usually 
smooth,  but  sometimes  longitudinally  or 
transversely  striated ;  this  appearance  arising 
either  from  folds  in  the  sarcolemma  or  proper 
sheath,  or  from  the  granules  being  arranged 
in  linear  series. 

In  the  Turbellaria,  the  muscular  system 
is  but  slightly  developed,  the  tissue  beneath 
the  skin  consisting  of  globular  masses  re- 
sembling the  general  parenchyma  of  the 
body ;  and  in  this,  peculiar  cellular  bodies 
are  often  imbedded,  resembling  the  urti- 
cating  organs  of  the  polypes.  These  en- 
close six,  eight,  or  more  rod-shaped  bodies, 
which  are  sometimes  parallel  with  each 
other,  sometimes  somewhat  spirally  curved. 
The  cell-membrane  of  these  bodies  subse- 
quently disappears,  and  they  frequently 
project  beyond  the  skin.  Leydig  figures 
similar  rod-shaped  bodies  as  occurring  in 
the  nuclei  of  the  fat-cells  situated  beneath 
the  skin. 

In  many  of  the  Annulata,  the  muscular 
fibres  are  grouped  into  distinct  bundles. 
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sei'ving  to  move  the  bristles,  parts  of  tlie 
mouth,  &c. 

Beneath  the  skin  at  the  ends  of,  or  all 
over  the  body,  a  number  of  peculiar  glands 
exist ;  these  consist  at  the  closed  end  of  a 
nucleated  cell  (PI.  40.  fig.  19  b  d),  and  a 
lono',  somewhat  coiled  duct  opening  at  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  longitu- 
dinal, single  or  double  series  of  ventral 
ganglia,  connected  by  longitudinal  cords  ; 
the  uppermost  ganglion  lies  above  the  ceso- 
phagus,  and  the  two  cords  which  connect 
it  with  the  second  ganglion  encircle  this 
organ.  In  some,  the  ventral  ganglia  are 
absent. 

The  uppermost  ganglion  is  enveloped  in 
a  neurilemma  consisting  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  fibres,  and  not  unfrequeutly  pecu- 
liar pigment-cells.  The  cords  and  filaments 
are  composed  of  extremely  delicate  primitive 
fibres,  between  which,  in  the  ganglia,  gan- 
glion-globules are  situated.  The  filaments 
distributed  to  the  body  arise  principally 
from  the  ganglia. 

Many  of  the  Annulata  are  furnished  with 
eyes ;  these  are  usually  denoted  by  the 
brown,  black  or  red  spots  seen  upon  various 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  all  these  represent  true  eyes  or  not ; 
but  Quatrefages  has  described  a  lens,  trans- 
parent cornea  and  vitreous  humour  in  some 
of  them,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  red 
points  found  at  the  sides  of  each  ring  in 
several  species  of  Nais  are  true  eyes. 

In  some  Annulata,  no  distinct  head  is 
present ;  in  others  this  is  distinguishable  by 
its  form,  and  is  furnished  with  eyes  and  one 
or  more  filaments,  which  are  regarded  as 
antennae.  In  those  in  which  the  head  is  not 
distinct,  the  mouth  is  situated  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body ;  in  the  others  the  mouth  is 
on  the  ventral  surface,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  muscular  proboscis.  The  mouth  is  usually 
surrounded  by  turgid  lips,  and  sometimes 
possesses  a  distinct  dental  armature  (see 
HiRUDo).  The  oral  aperture  is  frequently 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  erectile  tentacles 
or  cirri. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  usually  straight, 
and  furnished  with  lateral  appendages,  or 
constricted  at  intervals ;  sometimes  a  sepa- 
rate oesophagus,  stomach  and  intestine  are 
distinguishable.  The  inner,  and  sometimes 
the  outer  surface  of  the  alimentary  tube  is 
covered  with  ciliated  epithelium.  A  yellow 
or  brown  glandular  layer  surrounding  the 
alimentary  canal  represents  the  liver. 


The  general  arrangement  of  the  circula- 
tory system  is,  that  two  main  vascular  trunks, 
one  dorsal,  the  other  ventral,  traverse  the 
body  longitudinally  ;  and  the  blood  moves 
in  the  dorsal  vessel  from  behind  forwards, 
whilst  in  the  abdominal  vessel  it  moves 
from  before  backwards  ;  these  trunks  being 
connected  by  transverse  vessels  or  meshes 
of  them.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal 
vessel  is  usually  broader,  and  appears  to 
form  the  rudiments  of  a  heart. 

The  respiration  of  the  Annulata  is  effected 
either  by  the  skin ;  by  external  gills  in  the 
form  of  tentacular  filaments  or  tufts,  some- 
times ciliated ;  by  ciliated  depressions,  or 
by  vesicles  at  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
internal  convolute  ciliated  canals,  or  water- 
vessels,  which  were  formerly  considered 
respiratory  organs,  are  now  regarded  as  se- 
cretory tubes.  In  many  instances  a  trans- 
parent colourless  liquid  occupies  the  inter- 
stices between  the  skin  and  the  organs  of 
the  body ;  this  contains  colourless  (rarely 
coloured)  corpuscles  much  resembling  the 
colourless  corpuscles  of  the  Vertebrata ;  and 
in  this  lie  coils  of  vessels  containing  the 
coloured  blood.  The  colourless  liquid  is 
the  "  chylaqueous  fluid  "  of  Dr.  Williams. 

The  Annulata  are  propagated  by  trans- 
verse division,  by  gemmation,  and  by  means 
of  sexual  organs.  The  embryos  are  at  first 
minute,  rounded,  and  partially  covered  with 
vibratile  cilia. 

Order  1.  TuuBELLAniA.  Body  bilateral, 
soft,  covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  not  seg- 
mented ;  eyes  distinct ;  sexless  or  herma- 
phrodite. 

Order  2.  Suctoria  (Apoda).  Body 
elongate,  ringed,  without  bristles  or  foot- 
like tubercles;  locomotion  by  sucking-disks; 
no  external  branchife. 

Order  3.  Ch^topoda  (Setigera), 
Body  ringed,  elongate,  with  feet  or  setige- 
rous  rudiments  of  them  ;  external  branchiae 
usually  present. 

BiBL.  Siebold,  Lehrb.  d.  vergl.  Anat.  i. ; 
Jones,  Animal  Kingd. ;  V.  d.  Hoeven,  Handb. 
d.  Zoul.  i. ;  Milne-Edwards,  Todd's  Cyc.  of 
Anat.  Src  ;  Leydig,  Lehrb.  d.  Histol. ;  John- 
ston, Brit.  Anellida  ;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  i. ; 
Vogt,  Zool.  Brief e;  Claparede,  An.  Cheto- 
pod.  ( Qu.  Micr.  Journ.  1869,  p.  306)  ;  id. 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1867,  xx.  p.  337 ;  Ehlers, 
Die  Boistentviirmer,  1869 ;  Agassiz,  A}in. 
Nat.  Hist.  1867,  xix.  p.  242;  Quatrefages, 
Suites  d  Bitffbn;  Gegenbaur,  Vergl.  Anat. 
1870,  p.  155. 

AI^'ODUS,  Br.  &  Sch.=:SBLIGERIA. 
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ANOEOTANGIUM,  Br.  &  Sc1i.=Zygo- 

DON. 

ANOMAL'INA,  D'Orb.— Witli  some  ex- 
ceptions (as  An.  eleyans,  D'Orb.,  which  is  a 
small  Discorhina)  the  Anomalince  are  some- 
Avhat  bicoiiTex  Trimcatidince,  neat,  discoidal, 
and  siibnautiloid,  with  nearly  as  much  con- 
vexity of  the  chambers  on  the  lower  as  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  shell.  Abimdant,  both 
recent  and  fossil. 

BiBL.  D'Orb.,  For.  Foss.  Vienn.  p.  169 ; 
Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  p.  208. 

ANOMALO'CERA,  Temp.— A  genus  of 
Entomostraca,  of  the  order  Copepoda  and 
family  Diaptomidse. 

Char.  Head  distinguishable  from  the 
body,  with  a  bifid  beak  and  a  hooked  spine 
at  the  base  on  each  side ;  thorax  with  six, 
abdomen  with  four  segments;  foot-jaws 
three  pairs  ;  last  pair  of  legs  differing  from 
the  others  ;  eyes  single,  pedunculated  in  the 
male  ;  right  superior  antenna  with  a  swollen 
hinge-joint  (in  the  male)  ;  inferior  antennfe 
not  branched,  three-jointed,  basal  joint  with 
a  slender  twig.    1  species  : — 

A.  Patersonii  (PL  14.  fig.  6,  the  male). 
Marine. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostr.  p.  229 ; 
Tenipleton,  Trans.  Entotn.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  1837. 

ANOM'ODON,  Hook  and  Taylor.  See 
Neckera  and  Hypnum. 

AjNOPLU'RA. — An  order  of  Insects  ; 
sometimes  termed  Parasitica  or  Epizoa. 

Char.  Legs  six  ;  Avings  none ;  parasitic, 
and  not  undergoing  metamorphosis  j  eyes 
two,  simple,  or  none. 

These  insects  are  parasitic  upon  mammals 
and  birds,  and  are  commonly  known  as  lice. 
The  order  is  thus  subdivided : — 
Subord.  1.  Haustellata  (Rhynchota). 
Mouth  with  a  tubular,  very  short 
fleshy  haustellum. 

Earn.  1.  Pediculid.?!.    Antennae  five- 
jointed. 

Gen.  Phthirius.     Anterior    legs  for 
walking,  posterior  for  climbing. 

Pedicidus.    Legs  all  for  climbing ;  ab- 
domen of  seven  segments. 

llcematopinus.    Legs  all  for  climbing  \ 
abdomen  of  eight  or  nine  segments. 
Subord.  2.  Mandibulata  (Mallophaga). 
Mouth  with  two  horny  mandibles. 
Earn.  2.  Philopteeid^.    Antennas  fili- 
form, maxillary  palpi  none. 

Philopterm.     Antennse   five-jointed ; 
tarsi  two-jointed,  claws  two. 

Trichodedes.    AutennjB  three-jointed ; 
tarsi  two-jointed;  with  one  claw. 


Earn.  3.  Liotheid^.   Antenna)  clavate ; 
maxillary  palpi  conspicuous. 
Liotheuni.   Tarsi  two-jointed,  with  two 
claws. 

Gyro2nis.    Tarsi  two-jointed,  with  one 
claw. 

It  appears  that  although  the  Anophira  do 
not  undergo  metamorphosis  as  in  the  more 
perfect  insects,  consisting  of  larva,  pupa  and 
imago,  widely  differing  from  each  other  in 
general  appearance,  habits  and  functions, 
3'et  a  series  of  seniitransformations  takes 
place  in  the  shedding  of  the  skin  a  definite 
number  of  times,  by  which  the  individual 
acquires  a  greater  symmetry  of  form,  and 
most  probably  a  greater  perfection  of  parts 
or  organs. 

Bibl.  Nitzsch,  Germar  and  Zincken^s 
May.  d.  Entomol.  iii. ;  Burmeister,  Gen.  In- 
sect. ;  Leach,  Zool.  Miscellany,  iii. ;  Gurlt, 
May.  f.  d.  Ges.  Thierheilkunde,y\u.;  Denny, 
Monoyr.  Anoplur.  Brit.;  id.  (CJiinese),  Qu. 
Mic.  Jn.  1864,  p.  18 ;  Walckenaer,  Hist.  d. 
Insect,  xiii. ;  Landois,  Sieb.  Kollik.  Zeits. 
186-5  (Qu.  Mic.  Journ.  1866,  p.  34). 

ANOURELLA,  Bory  and  Duj.  =  Anu- 
BjEA,  Ehr. 

ANTEN'N^,of  Insects.— Thetwo  move- 
able-jointed  organs  situated  on  the  head, 
near  the  eyes  (Pi.  26.  figs.  1  a,  3  a,  24  a,  and 
figs.  7  to  21  inclusive). 

The  form,  number  of  joints,  &c.  of  the 
antennae  are  used  as  characters  for  distin- 
guishing the  genera  and  species  of  Insects. 

Three  parts  are  generally  recognizable  in 
the  antennfe  :  1,  the  scapiis  or  basal  joint 
(figs.  10,  18,  and  19  a)  is  often  very  long, 
and  is  connected  with  the  torultis,  or  part 
upon  which  it  moves,  by  a  ball  and  socket 
articulation ;  2,  the  pedicella  or  second  joint 
(the  same  figs.,  h),  which  is  mostly  minute 
and  nearly  spherical,  allowing  of  the  freest 
motion,  and  supporting  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  antenna,  which  forms,  3,  the 
clavola  (figs.  10  and  18  c).  The  principal 
terms  applied  to  the  antennje  according  to 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  joints  of 
the  clavola  are  these  : — 

They  are  called  setaceous  when  the  succes- 
sive joints  gradually  diminish  in  size  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  as  in  the  families 
Achetidae,  Blattidse,  and  Gryllidae  (fig.  7) ; 
ensiform  when  the  successively  diminishing 
joints  are  angular  at  the  sides,  forming  a 
sword-like  organ,  as  in  some  of  the  Locust- 
idae  (fig.  8);  Jiliforni  when  all  the  joints  of 
the  clavola  are  of  uniform  thickness,  as  in 
the  Carabidae  (fig.  9);  moniliform  when  the 
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joints  are  spherical  or  rounded,  as  in  the 
Tenebrionidre  and  Blapsidse  (fig.  10) ;  ser- 
rated  when  the  joints  appear  like  inverted 
triangles,  with  the  inner  margin  more  pro- 
duced than  the  outer,  as  in  some  of  the 
Elateridte  (fig.  11) ;  imbricated  when  the 
acute  base  of  each  joint  is  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  broad  apex  of  the  joint  behind 
it,  as  in  the  Prionidae  (fig.  12j ;  pectinated 
when  each  joint  is  developed  on  one  side 
into  a  process  or  spine,  as  in  the  Lanipyridee 
(fig.  13)  ;  bipectinated  when  a  process  or 
spine  exists  on  each  side  of  the  joints,  as  in 
the  Bombycidse  (fig.  14)  ;  Jiahellate  when 
each  of  the  processes  is  flattened,  and  nearly 
as  long  as  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  joints 
taken  together,  as  in  some  of  the  Elaterida3 
(fig.  15)  ;  clavate  when  the  clavola  ends  in  a 
gradually  formed  knob  (fig.  16),  or  capitate 
when  the  knob  is  suddenly  formed  (fig.  17), 
as  in  the  Pentamerous  Coleoptera ;  plumose 
when  one  or  more  minutely  pectinated 
branches  arises  from  the  joints,  as  in  some 
of  the  Muscidse  (fig.  20),  or  when  tufts  of 
capillary  filaments  arise  from  the  joints,  as 
in  the  Gidicidgg  (fig.  21);  to?!e//«!!e,  as  in  the 
lamellicorn  Coleoptera,  when  the  knob  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  lamellffi  or  plates 
(fig.  18  d),  and  perfoliate  when  the  joints  of 
the  knob  are  separated  slightly  from  each 
other  by  a  minute  foot-stalk.  There  are 
many  curious  variations  in  the  structure  of 
the  antennas ;  thus,  in  some  of  the  Muscidce, 
the  filamentous  portion  represents  the  true 
cla  vola,  while  the  larger  lobe  is  simply  an 
appendage  (fig.  20) ;  in  Globaria  Leachii 
the  pedicella  is  not  a  small  rounded  joint, 
but  is  elongated  like  the  scapus  (fig.  195), 
whilst  the  clavola  (c)  ends  in  a  large  capi- 
tulum,  attached  laterally  to  the  base  of  the 
fifth  joint,  and  directed  backwards. 

The  use  of  the  antennas  is  that  of  hearing 
or  feeling  the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere. 
Braxton  Hicks  has  pointed  out  the  existence 
in  numerous  insects  of  minute  cavities  or 
pits  in  the  surface  of  the  antennae,  furnished 
with  a  nerve-branch  at  the  base,  to  which 
this  function  is  attributable  ;  an  additional 
function  in  many  insects  being  that  of  com- 
mon feeling  or  touch. 

Hicks  recommends  the  use  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  acidified  with 
muriatic  acid,  for  bleaching  the  chitine,  and 
rendering  these  organs  distinguishable. 

BiBL.  Kirby  and  Spence,  Introd.  to  En- 
tomology ;  Burmeister's  Manual,  ^-c,  transl. 
by  Shuckard ;  Newport,  Art.  Insects,  Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  and  Phys.  ii. ;  Westwood's  In- 


troduc.  Si'C. ;  Hicks,  Linn.  Trans.  1859,  xxii. 
pp.  147  &  383 ;  Olaparede,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 
Zool.  1858,  X.  p.  23(3. 

ANTENNA'RIA,  Link.— A  supposed  ge- 
nus of  Antennariei  (Physomycetous  Fungi), 
referred  by  Fries  to  Perisporiaceae,  and  pro- 
bably often  forms  of  a  Mucedinous  state  of 
Capnodium.  They  are  byssoid  products 
gTowing  upon  dead  or  living  structures,  or 
sometimes  in  cellars.  A.  [Racodium) cellaris, 
the  fungus  of  vidne-cellars,  is  placed  by  Fries 
in  the  genus  Zasjudium. 

ANTENNARIET.— A  supposed  tribe  of 
Physomycetous  Fungi,  consisting  of  diffuse 
plants,  forming  flocculent  or  byssoid  patches 
upon  leaves  or  bark,  which  appear  to  be 
merely  states  of  other  genera ;  the  epiphytic 
Anfennarice  are  referred  to  Capnodium, 
which,  like  Zasmidium  (Antenn.  cellaris),  is 
a  Perisporiacea.  Two  other  genera,  Pletiro- 
jjyris  and  Pisomyxa,  were  described  by 
Corda,  but  little  is  known  respecting 
them. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Sunima  Teg.  Scan.  p.  406 ; 
Berkeley,  Crypt.  Pot.  p.  296. 

ANTENNULA'RIA,  Lamk.— A  genus  of 
Polypes,  of  the  order  Hydroida,  and  family 
Sertulariada3. 

Distinguished  by  the  whorled,  ha:r-like 
branchlets,  and  uniserial  cells.  Two  British 
species  : — 

A.  antennina.  Main  stalks  simple,  clus- 
tered, branchlets  short.  On  sandy  soils  and 
stones  lying  in  sand ;  deep  water. 

A.  ramosa.  Main  stalks  branched.  On 
old  shells  and  stones  from  deep  water. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Prit.  Zooph.  85 ;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  i.  24 ;  Hincks,  Prit.  Zooph, 
p.  279. 

ANTHER.— The  essential  part  of  the 
male  or  fertilizing  organ  of  Flowering  Plants, 
supported  on  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk  or 
filament,  and  constituting  with  it  the  stamen. 
The  microscopic  examination  of  anthers 
turns  in  two  distinct,  both  very  interesting 
directions,  namely,  study  of  the  development 
and  characters  of  the  pollen  produced  in  the 
anthers,  and  examination  of  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  walls  of  the  perfect  anther. 
For  the  former,  see  Pollen. 

The  cells  of  the  anthers  of  almost  all  plants 
exhibit  deposits  of  a  more  or  less  fibrous  cha- 
racter, varying  much  in  the  patterns  accord- 
ing to  which  the  fibres  are  placed,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  developed;  and 
these  are  elegant  microscopic  objects. 

The  anther  is  clothed  with  a  very  delicate 
epidermis,  sometimes  provided  with  sto- 
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mata ;  this  epidermis  usually  remains  un- 
altered, but  in  some  cases  (Lnjmius)  the 
walls  acquire  fibrous  thickening.  Beneath 
this  epidermis  ordinarily  lie  one  or  more 
layers  of  cells  which  form  tlie  spiral-fibrous 
tissue.  This  may  extend  all  round  the 
anther,  or  be  wanting  at  certain  points, 
especially  over  the  connective,  before  and 
behind ;  sometimes  all  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  connective  itself  assumes  the  same  cha- 
racter (with  the  exception  of  its  vascular 
bundle). 

Pm-kinje  has  furnished  a  most  extensive 
notice  of  the  conditions  of  these  fibrous  cells 
in  the  diflierent  families  of  Flowering  Plants. 
The  following  plants  are  selected  as  afford- 
ing considerable  diversity  of  forms  : — 

a.  Spiral  fibres.  Narcissus  poetiais,  Po- 
pulus  alba,  Lomcera  tartainca,  Ili/oscijamus 
orienta'lis,  Datura  Stramonium,  Chciranthus 
Cheiri  (PL  32.  fig.  1). 

h.  Annular  fibres.  Iris  Jlorentina,  Hya- 
cinthus  orieutalis,  Bunias  orientalis,  Chei- 
rantJnis  Cheiri,  Conrallaria. 

c.  Reticulated  fibres.  Fritillaria  imperi- 
alis  (on  the  internal  face),  Tu'lipa  Gesneriana 
(ditto),  Viola  odorata  (ditto),  Suxifraga 
umhrosa  (PI.  32.  fig.  2). 

d.  Fibres  arched  (found  on  three  sides  of 
the  walls,  the  fourth  being  free).  Nuphar 
lutea,  Bryonia  dioica,  Cynoylossum,  Pidmo- 
naria,  Primida  sinensis,  Passijlora  ccertdea, 
lAgxistriim  mdqare,  Cucurbita,  Pyrus,  Lupi- 
mis  (PI.  32.  fig.  3), 

e.  Fibres  short  and  straight,  pieces  upon 
the  walls  standing  vertically  to  the  epider- 
mis. Armn,  Calla  cethiopica,  Calceolaria, 
Delphinium,  Anemone. 

f.  Like  d,  but  converging  towards  the 
centre  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  cell,  some- 
times forming  a  star.  Corydalis  lutea,  Im- 
patiens,  Fumaria,  Cactus  (PI.  32.  fig.  4), 
Polygonum,  Tropaiohmi  majus,  Veronica  pier- 
foliata,  Polygcda  Chaincebuxus,  Rubia  tincto- 
runi,  Armeria. 

g.  Fibres  vertical,  very  short,  numerous 
and  close,  like  teeth  on  the  walls.  Grasses, 
Casuarina,  Myosotis,  Phlomis  fruticosa, 
Rohinia,  Adonis  vernalis,  Glancium  lutcum, 
Chelidonium  maJus,  Magnolia,  Liriodendron, 
Dahha,  Leontodon,  Solidago,  Bellis  jierennis 
(PI.  32.  fig.  5),  Geranium,  Pelai-goniujn, 
Pinus,  Cupressus,  Juniperus. 

h.  The  walls  simply  thickened  like  wood- 
cells.  Zamia. 

Other  intermediate  mod  fications  exist ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  markings  often  differs  in  dif- 


ferent parts  of  the  wall  of  the  anther.  The 
side  of  the  cell-wall  next  the  cavity  is  that 
generally  most  marked ;  the  outer  wall  lying 
next  under  the  epidermis  is  often  smooth 
and  unmarked. 

A  similar  structure  is  found  on  the  walls 
of  the  sporanges  of  many  of  the  Hepaticse, 
such  as  Marchantia  (PI.  32.  fig.  35),  Junger- 
mannia,  &c.  (see  Hepatic^).  Also  on  the 
walls  of  the  sporanges  of  Equisetvm  (see 
Equisetace^).  For  further  particulars 
respecting  the  relations  of  these  cells  to 
other  spiral-fibrous  tissues,  see  Spiral 
Structures. 

BiBii.  Pm-kinje,  De  celhdis  antherarum 
fibrosis,  Wratislavise,  1830. 

ANTHEEID'IA.— The  general  name  ap- 
plied to  all  the  various  structures  in  which, 
certainly  or  probably,  the  fertilizing  function 
of  reproduction  resides  in  Flowerless  Plants, 
and  which  consequently  con-espond  physio- 
logically to  the  anthers  of  the  Flowering 
Plants.  They  differ  to  some  extent  in  the 
character  of  the  final  products,  which  are 
extremely  minute  bodies,  some  exhibiting 
spontaneous  motion  when  placed  in  water. 

The  antheridia  of  the  higher  Flowerless 
Plants,  those  with  leaf  and  stem,  produce 
active  filaments,  coiled  more  or  less  in  a  spi- 
ral form,  and  the  motion  is  here  connected 
with  the  presence  of  cilia  upon  the  spiral  fila- 
ments. With  regard  to  those  of  the  Thallo- 
phytes,  the  antheridia  are  not  everywhere 
so  well  understood.  Their  existence  is 
clearly  ascertained  in  the  Fucacese,  and  the 
active  bodies  are  ciliated.  The  function  of 
the  so-called  antheridia  of  the  Floridece  is 
not  yet  proved,  and  it  is  denied  by  Thuret 
that  the  antherozoids  (or  spermatozoids) 
have  a  power  of  motion ;  recent  researches 
among  the  Confervaceas  have  shown  the 
existence  of  antheridial  cells,  producing 
active  spermatozoids,  to  be  very  general  in 
that  order.  In  the  Fungi  and  Lichens  the 
antheridia  seem  to  be  represented  by  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  structure,  which  produces 
minute  stick-shaped  bodies,  apparently  not 
endowed  with  spontaneous  motion. 

The  moving  bodies  from  the  antheridia  are 
called  spermatozoids,  antherozoids,  or  sper- 
matic Jilaments  in  the  higher  Crj'ptogamia. 
The  active  bodies  of  the  Fungi  and  Lichens 
have  been  provisionally  named  spermatia. 

The  antheridia  of  the  Marsileacese  are  re- 
presented by  the  smaller  form  of  spore  pro- 
duced in  the  sporanges  (see  Marsileaceje), 
This  is  also  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Ly- 
copodiacese  so  far  as  Selaginella  and  Isoetes 
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are  concerned  (see  Lycopodiace^).  In  the 
Ferns  and  Equisetacese  the  antlieridia  are 
produced  along  with  the 
archegoniaonthe  prothal- 
liuni  or  cellular  fi-ond  re- 
sulting from  the  germina- 
tion of  the  spore  (see 
Ferns  and  Equiseta- 
CE^).  In  the  Mosses  and 
leafy  Liverworts,  the  an- 
theridia are  produced  in 
terminal  or  axillary  buds, 
associated  with  or  sepa- 
rate from  the  archegonia 
(fig.  23).  In  the  fron- 
dose  Liverworts,  they  are 

imbedded  in   the    frond,    Bartramia  fontana. 
or    more   or    less    raised  Male  inflorescence 
from   it    on    special    re-   with  antheridia  and 
,     ,         ,•     ^   -nr  paraphysea.  Mag- 

CeptacleS     (see     Mosses   nified  40  diameters. 

and  Hepatic^). 

The  antheridia  are  represented  in  Cha- 
racefe  by  the  so-called  globule,  in  which  are 
produced  filamentous  spermatozoids  resem- 
bling those  of  Mosses  (see  Chara). 

Antheridia  occur  in  Saprolegnire  (Pringsh. 
Jahrh.  Ed.  vi.  p.  249  &c. ;  Tab.  Fungi,  fig. 
26),  and  have  been  observed  in  Tuber  and 
Pezka.  (See  Pringsh.  Jahrh.  Bd.  ii.  p.  378 
&c. ;  De  Bary,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  Juin  1866, 
p.  343 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  Dec.  1866, 
p.  211.) 

The  supposed  antheridial  organs  of  the 
Lichens  are  called  spertnoffonia,  and  -will  be 
found  described  under  Lichens;  and  the 
analogous  structures  found  in  certain  Fungi 
called  by  the  same  name,  are  described  un- 
der CoNioMYCETOUs  FuNGi,  also  imdcr  the 
heads  of  certain  genera  of  that  family.  The 
antheridia  of  the  Algse  are  described  under 
Fucus,  Floride^,  CEdogonium,Vauche- 
eia,  Sph^roplea,  Volvox. 

ANTHEROZOIDS.— The  term  applied 
by  the  French  authors  to  Spermatozoids. 

ANTIITNA,  Fries. — A  genus  of  Isariacei 
(Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  composed  of  mi- 
nute fibrous  plants,  often  of  bright  colours, 
growing  upon  dead  leaves  &c.  in  autumn. 
One  British  species  is  recorded  : — 

A.Jlammea,  Fr.  Attenuated  downwards, 
smooth,  crimson-saifron,  dilated  upwards, 
feathery,  yellow.  Clavaria  miniata,  Purton. 
A  beautifully  coloured  Fungus,  varying  as 
to  the  degree  of  ramification,  scarcely  1-2"' 
thick  at  the  base  ;  thickened  upwards,  as  also 
are  the  branches ;  fibrous  and  feathery  at  the 
summit;  solitary;  from  1-2" to l"high;  turn- 
ing blackish  when  dried.    The  spores  sepa- 


rate very  readily  when  the  specimens  are 
placed  in  water  for  examination. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
even  Anthina  Jlanmiea,  which  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  considerable  quantity  amongst 
dead  leaves  in  shady  woods,  is  an  autono- 
mous fungus,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
point  out  of  what  species  it  may  be  a  state, 
unless  it  be  related  to  Thelephora  multizo- 
nata,  Berk. 

BiBL.  Purton,  iii.  1. 18 ;  Nees  and  Henry, 
System  der  Pike,  1837,  t.  6 ;  Fries,  Summa 
Vec/et.  p.  465. 

ANTHO'CEROS,Mich.— A  genus  of  An- 
thocerotese  (Hepaticte). 

The  forms  found  in  Britain 
are  regarded  by  Hooker  as 
varieties  of  one  species.  By 
the  continental  botanists  they 
are  divided  into  two :  A.2nmc- 
tatus,  with  the  frond  dotted 
and  divided  at  the  margin  ; 
and  A.  Icevis,  with  the  frond 
smooth  (fig.  24). 

These  plants  are  found  in 
very  moist  situations,  at  the 
sides  of  ditches  &c.,  fruiting 
in  spring.   The  ovate-oblong 
fronds  are  from  i  to  |  of  an 
inch  long,  lying  flat,  and 
often  forming  round  patches, 
overlapping  one  another,  ra- 
diating fi'om  a  centre,  and  Anthoceroa  la>vis. 
more  or  less  divided  at  the  ^If^"^^"^  ^ 
margin.    The  texture  is  be- 
tween membranaceous  and  fieshy,  inclining 
to  the  latter ;  the  colour  deep  green,  lighter 
at  the  margins.    The  antheridia  and  arche- 
gonia are  usually  abundant  on  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  antheridia  are  spherical,  with 
short  stalks,  of  a  yellowish-orange  colour, 
included  in  cup-shaped,  deeply  toothed  re- 
ceptacles on  the  upper  face  of  the  fronds. 
The  young  archegonia  differ  from  those  of 
any  other  Hepaticfe  in  their  structure,  since, 
instead  of  free,  flask-like  cases,  they  are 
tubular  cavities  running  down  from  the 
upper  face  of  the  frond,  with  an  embryonal 
cell  at  the  bottom,  which  increases  by  de- 
gTces  into  a  conical  body,  and  finally  emerges 
on  the  surface,  surrounded  by  a  perichaete 
continuous  with  the  epidermis  of  the  frond. 
The  conical  body  by  degTees  grows  up  into 
the  narrow  pod-like  sporange,  which  attains 
a  length  of  about  2  inches,  and  is  supported 
on  a  short  pedicel,  2  to  3  lines  high,  almost 
concealed  in  the  perichaete.    The  sporange 
splits  down  the  middle  into  two  valves,which 
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become  slightly  twisted,  and  leave  in  the 
centre  a  thread-like  column,  to  which  adhere 
for  a  time  many  of  the  spores  and  elaters. 
The  spores, — the  development  of  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  study,  and  is  very 
instructive, — from  the  long-  sporange  con- 
taining specimens  of  successively  older  form- 
ation from  one  extremity  to  the  other, — are 
of  the  ordinary  character  of  these  tribes, 
having  a  reticulated  outer  coat,  marked  by 
ridges  indicating  the  mutual  pressure  of  the 
four  spores  formed  in  each  parent-cell.  The 
elaters  are  much  simpler  than  usual,  consist- 
ing merely  of  membranous  tubes,  not  very 
long,  but  sometimes  irregularly  curved  or 
branched,  without  any  spiral  fibre  in  their 
interior.  Gemma3  also  occur  on  the  frond  of 
A^ithoceros. 

BiBL.  Dev.  of  the  Fruit  generally :  Hof- 
meister,  Vergleich.  Unters.  Holiern.  Krypto- 
gamen,  Leipsic,  1851 ;  Schacht,  Entw.  der 
Frvcht  mid  Sjwre  von  Anthoccros  Icevis,  JBo- 
tanische  Zeitting,  1850.  Spores :  Mohl,  Lin- 
naa,  1839;  Vermischte  Schrift.,  Tiibingen, 
1846 ;  Niigeli,  Mem.  on  Vegei.  Cells,  transL 
in  Ray  Society's  Reports  and  Papers  on  Bo- 
tany, 184G  (p.  229),  from  Schleiden  and 
Niigeli's  Zeitschr.  fur  wiss.  Botamk. 

ANTHOCEEdTE/E.— A  tribe  of  Liver- 
worts or  Hepaticte  (which  see),  containing 
one  British  genus,  Anthoceros. 

ANTHO'PHOE  A,  Latr.— A  genus  of  In- 
sects, of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  and  family 
Apida3. 

Cliar.  Wings  with  three  complete  sub- 
marginal  cells  of  equal  size;  labial  palpi  with 
the  third  joint  affixed  obliquely;  maxillary 
palpi  6-jointed ;  intermediate  legs  of  male 
with  long  brushes  of  hair. 

There  are  two  species,  A.  retusa  and  A. 
Haworthana. 

A.  retusa  (mason  bee)  is  commonly  seen 
flying  about  sunny  and  sandy  banks  from 
March  to  the  beginning  of  June.  Its  head 
and  trophi  are  represented  in  PI.  26.  fig.  24. 

The  antmncE  (a)  are  inserted  in  the  centre 
of  the  face,  not  approximating,  short,  geni- 
culated,  and  13-jointed  in  the  male ;  basal 
joint  (scapus)  very  pubescent,  second  (pedi- 
cella)  globose,  third  as  long  as  the  first, 
fourth  shorter  than  any  of  the  following, 
which  are  oblong ;  they  are  similar  in  the 
female,  but  a  little  longer,  and  12-jointed. 
Lahruni  {e)  defloxed,  convex,  with  two  black 
spots  at  the  base,  anterior  margin  a  little 
convex  and  ciliated.  Mandibles  (f)  slightly 
curved,  clothed  with  long  hairs,  notched 
near  the  apex ;  larger  in  the  females,  and  but 


slightly  notched  below  the  apex.  Maxillm 
(g)  with  the  basal  portion  short  and  broad, 
hairy,  the  edge  ahove  pectinated,  terminal 
lobe  long  and  lanceolate,  with  a  small  pencil 
of  hairs  at  the  apex.  Palpi  (/t)  rather  long 
and  setaceous,  6-jointed,  basal  joint  short, 
second  long,  the  remainder  decreasing  in 
length.  Metitum  rather  short  and  linear. 
Tongue  (*)  very  long  and  slender,  ringed  and 
tubular,  the  interior  margins  very  pilose, 
terminated  by  a  lanceolate  appendage.  Pa- 
raglossce  (x)  lanceolate.  Palpi  (k)  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  tongue,  slender,  tapering, 
4-jointed,  basal  joint  very  long,  second  not 
half  the  length,  ciliated  towards  the  apex, 
third  inserted  below  the  apex,  and  very 
small,  as  well  as  the  fourth.  Head  sub- 
trigonate ;  eyes  (c)  long  and  narrow ;  ocelli 
(b)  three.  Thorax  much  broader  than  the 
head  in  the  female.  Legs  rather  robust ; 
tibiae,  posterior  dilated  and  very  pilose  ex- 
ternally, and  the  intermediate  ones  also  in 
the  females ;  tarsi,  intermediate  pair  long  in 
the  males,  the  basal  joint  of  the  4  posterior 
dilated  in  both  sexes,  and  furnished  with  a 
strong  brush  at  the  apex  in  the  hinder  pair 
of  the  female.  Claws  bifid  in  the  males, 
with  a  tooth  on  the  underside  in  the  female. 
Pulvilli  distinct.  Male  thickly  and  minutely 
punctured,  and  clothed  with  fulvous  or  yel- 
lowish hairs,  more  or  less  black  at  the  apex 
of  the  abdomen ;  female  black,  very  pilose. 
See  Insects. 

BiBL.  Curtis,  British  Entomology,  viii. 
p.  357;  Westwood,  Introduction,  Sec,  ii. 
p.  277. 

ANTHOPHY'SA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Monadina  (Duj.). 

Char.  Animals  ovoid  or  pyriform,  with  a 
single  anterior  flagelliform  filament,  and  ag- 
gregated at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  a 
support  or  polypidom,  which  is  secreted  by 
them.  The  groups,  when  free,  resemble 
Uvella,  and  revolve  in  the  liquid  containing 
them. 

The  branched  support  is  of  an  irregular 
arborescent  form,  at  first  soft  and  glutinous, 
afterwards  becoming  brownish,  horny,  and 
nodular  in  appearance.  According  to  Colm, 
the  brownish  filaments  so  frequently  found 
in  decomposing  pond-  &c.  water,  are  the 
stalks  of  Anthophysa,  and  form  Kiitziug's 
genus  Stereonema. 

A.  Miilleri  (PI.  23.  fig.  13) .  Body  thicker 
in  front ;  aquatic  ;  length  of  stalks  1-250  to 
1-120",  length  of  single  animal  1-2600". 
Fig.  13  b  represents  a  detached  animal  with 
its  flagelliform  filament.  This  is  thQEpistylis 
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vegetans  of  Ehrenberg.  The  detached  groups 
of  bodies  form  a  species  of  Uvella,  Ehr, 
(Uvella  uva?). 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Infus.;  Ehr.  Infusionsth.; 
Cohn,  Nova  Acta,  1854,  p.  109 ;  A)m.  N. 
Hist,  xviii.  1866,  p.  429. 

ANTHOSO'MA,  Leach.  — A  genus  of 
Crustacea,  of  the  order  Siphonostoma,  and 
family  Ergasilina. 

Found  upon  the  gill-covers  and  gills  of 
sharks. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom. ;  Desmarest, 
Cons,  gener.  sur  I.  C'rustac. 

ANTIGRAMMA,  Presl.— A  genus  of 
Aspleniese  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  Exotic. 

ANTIMONIATE  of  soda.— The  produc- 
tion of  this  salt  by  the  addition  of  antimo- 
niate  of  potash  to  a  neutral  or  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  soda,  is  used  as  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  soda.  The  crystals  are  repre- 
sented in  PI.  6.  fig.  21. 

BiBL.  See  Chemisthy, 

ANTIMONY.    See  Arsenic. 

ANTITIilCHIA,  Br.  and  Sch.  =  Nec- 

KEBA. 

ANT'LIA. — The  spiral  tongue  or  probos- 
cis of  the  Lepidoptera. 

This  well-lmown  beautiful  organ  (PI.  26. 
fig.  28),  when  extended,  forms  a  long  sucto- 
rial tube,  and  when  coiled  up  represents  a 
flat  spiral,  like  the  spring  of  a  watch.  It 
consists  mainly  of  two  modified  maxillai 
(see  Insects).  According  to  Mr.  Newport, 
each  maxilla  is  composed  of  an  immense 
number  of  short  transverse  muscular  rings ; 
these  are  convex  externally  and  concave 
internally,  and  the  two  connected  organs 
form  a  tube.  Within  each  there  are  one  or 
more  large  tracheae  (fig.  28c*f)  connected 
with  the  tracheae  in  the  head.  The  inner  or 
concave  surface  which  forms  the  tube 
(fig.  28  ct)  is  lined  with  a  very  smooth 
membrane,  and  extends  along  the  anterior 
margin  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
organ.  At  its  commencement  at  the  apex 
(fig.  28/*),  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  organ,  and  is  smaller  than  at 
its  tei-mination  near  the  mouth,  where  the 
concavity  or  groove  does  not  occupy  more 
than  about  l-3rd  of  the  breadth.  In  some 
species,  the  extremity  of  each  maxilla  is 
furnished  along  its  anterior  and  lateral 
margin  with  a  great  number  of  minute 
papillae.  These,  iu  Vanessa  Atalanta  (the 
red  admiral  butterfly)  for  instance,  form 
little  barrel-shaped  bodies  (fig.  28  6,  a,f), 
furnished  at  the  free  end  with  three  or  more 
marginal  teeth,  and  a  larger  pointed  body  in 


their  centre.  There  are  seventy-four  of 
these  in  each  maxilla,  or  half  the  probos- 
cis. Newport  regards  them  as  probably 
organs  of  taste.  There  are  also  some  curious 
appendages  arranged  along  the  inner  anterior 
margin  of  each  maxilla,  in  the  form  of 
minute  hooks,  which,  when  the  proboscis  is 
extended,  serve  to  unite  the  two  halves 
together,  by  the  points  of  the  hooks  in  one 
half  being  inserted  into  little  depressions 
between  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  side ; 
sometimes  these  are  furnished  with  a  tooth 
below  the  apex  (fig.  28  e). 

This  description  of  the  structure  of  this 
interesting  organ  does  not  appear  to  be 
correct.  We  believe  that  the  older  view, 
regarding  each  half  of  the  Antlia  as  con- 
taining a  distinct  canal,  to  be  true,  and 
that  the  transverse  rings,  in  fact  the  entire 
frame-work  of  the  organ,  consists  of  chitine. 
But  the  subject  requires  further  investiga- 
tion. The  only  muscular  structure  we  have 
detected  in  the  organ,  consists  of  bundles 
of  muscular  fibres  taking  an  obliijue  longi- 
tudinal direction. 

BiBL.  Newport,  Todd's  Cycl.  of  Anat. 
and  Phys.  ii.  p.  901 ;  Hicks,  Linn.  Trans, 
1860,  xxiv.  p.  148.    See  also  Insects. 

ANTRO'PHYUM, 
Kaulf. — A  genus  of 
Grammiteae  (Polypo- 
dioid Ferns),  with  the 
sori  imbedded  in  a 
kind  of  groove  along 
the  backs  of  the  veins. 
Exotic. 

The  annexed  magni- 
fied figure  (fig.  25)  re- 
presents part  of  a 
sorus,  with  some  of 
the  theccs  or  sporanges 
in  situ,  sunk,  as   it     .  .     ,  ., 

;       ,      '       »  Anti'ophyum  Leasoni. 

were,  in  the  surface  Partof  a  sorus.  Magnified. 

of  the  leaf. 

ANURyE'A,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rotatoria, 
of  the  family  Brachionaea. 

C/tar.  A  single  (red)  eye-spot  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  no  foot  or  pediform  tail. 

In  seven  species  the  back  of  the  carapace 
is  furnished  with  facets,  in  four  with  longi- 
tudinal striae,  in  three  it  is  smooth ;  in 
thirteen  it  is  furnished  with  teeth  or  spines 
in  front,  in  seven  also  behind.  One  species, 
A.  hiremis,  has  two  moveable  spines  on  each 
side. 

Dujardin  gives  the  following  characters. 
Carapace  in  the  form  of  a  depressed  utricle 
or  sac,  toothed  in  front  and  with  a  wide 
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orifice  to  allow  of  the  protrusion  of  the  rota- 
tory organs,  ■which  are  usually  well  developed 
in  the  form  of  two  rounded  lobes,  accom- 
panied by  setse  or  non-vibratile  cilia  in 
several  bundles ;  no  tail ;  jaws  digitate ;  a 
red  eye-spot  above  the  jaws;  ova  volumi- 
nous, often  adherent  to  the  parent. 

The  species  are  both  aquatic  and  marine, 
and  many  of  them  are  common  in  pure  fresh 
water ;  length  from  1-240  to  1-120". 

Ehrenberg  describes  14  species ;  to  which 
Gosse  adds  4. 

A.  curvicornis,  E.  (PI.  34.  fig.  5,  viewed 
from  above  ;  fig.  6,  side  view). 

BiBL.  Ehr. /w/ka'.  ;  Duj.  J;?/ms.  ;  Gosse, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1851,  viii.  p.  ^02. 

ANYS'TIS,  Heyd.  {Erythrmis,  Duges  ; 
TrombicUum,  Herm.). — A  genus  of  Arach- 
nida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family 
Trombidina. 

Char.  Palpi  large,  free,  bi-unguiculate ; 
mandibles  unguiculate  ;  body  entire  ;  legs 
at  their  insertion  contiguous,  cursorial,  ^.  e. 
unguiculate,  long,  the  last  joint  slender  and 
very  long  ;  posterior  legs  the  longest. 

1.  A.jJcii-ietinmn.  Colour  vermilion  ;  legs 
pale.  Found  between  stones  and  in  moss ; 
and  on  book-shelves.  Tromh.  jMnettntmi, 
Uerm.  Mem.  Apterol.  p.  37,  pi.  1.  f.  12. 

2.  A.  ruricola.  Body  very  minute,  de- 
pressed, nearly  oval,  slightly  emarginate  at 
the  sides,  and  broader  behind  than  before ; 
a  few  hairs  scattered  over  the  surface ;  eyes 
two,  black,  placed  at  the  anterior  obtuse 
angles  of  the  body ;  colour  bright  carmine, 
sometimes  blackish  in  the  middle,  paler 
along  the  back  and  in  front ;  legs  and  palpi 
colourless,  except  a  bright  red  spot  on  each 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  body.  On  stones 
and  on  dry  paths.  (PI.  41.  fig.  4,  and  PI.  2. 
fig.  3.) 

3.  A.fiavu.  Yellow. 

4.  A.  i(piipes.  Mottled  with  greyish 
brown  and  yellowish  red. 

5.  A.  cursoria.    Rose  colour, 

6.  A.  cornigera.  Red  with  two  blackish 
lines  down  the  back. 

BiBL.  Hermann,  Mem.  Apterol. ;  Duges, 
Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  i.  and  ii. ;  Koch, 
Deutsch.  Crust.  Sic;  Heyden,  Isis,  160; 
Gen'ais,  Wakkenaer's  Hist.  d.  Insectes,  iii. 

APHANIZOM'ENON,  Morren  (Limtio- 
chlide,  Kiitzing). — A  genus  of  Nostochaceje 
(ConfervoidAlg£e)  forming  a  delicate  bluish- 
green  mucous  stratum  on  the  surface  of  lakes 
or  standing  water.  The  filaments  are  very 
slender,  flaccid  and  obscurely  jointed.  The 
spermatic  cells  are  much  elongated,  either 


scattered  or,  more  frequently,  solitary  near 
the  centre  of  the  filament.  Allman  inclines 
to  think  they  are  formed  by  confluence  of 
adjacent  cells;  he  found  vesicular  cells 
(heterocysts)  also,  which  Ralfs  did  not  de- 
scribe. This  genus  seems  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  OsciUatoriacese 
and  Nostochacese,  as  indicated  by  Hassall. 
Ralfs  enumerates  three  British  species, 
viz. — 

1.  A.  Flos-aqucs,  Linn.  (PI. 4.  fig.l). — Fila- 
ments about  1-3000"  in  diameter,  cohering 
laterally  in  flat  lamellae  which  separate  at 
their  extremities  into  fasciculi ;  spermatic 
cells  cylindrical,  with  an  inconspicuous 
covering.— Ralfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1850,  v. 
pL  9.  fig.  6 ;  Limnochlide  Flos-aquce,  Kiitz. 
Tab.  Phycolog.  cent.  i.  pi.  91.  fig.  2  a. 

2.  A.  cyaneum,  Ralfs.  Filaments  free,  ag- 
gregated into  a  thin  mucous  stratum  ;  spo- 
rangia linear,  8  to  12  times  longer  than 
broad,  with  a  conspicuous  hyaline  covering. 
— Ralfs,  I.  c.  pi.  9.  tig.  7.  Limnochlide  Flos- 
aqu<x,  var.  hcrcynica,  Kiitz.  Tab.  Phycolog, 
cent.  i.  pi.  91.  tig.  11  ? 

3.  A.  inciirvum,  Morren.  "  Filaments 
articulated,  cohering  together  in  flat  laminfe, 
laciniated  at  the  apex ;  articulations  2  to  8 
times  longer  than  broad."  Ralfs  states 
that  the  Irish  specimens  identified  by  Morren 
do  not  agree  with  this  character,  being  held 
together  by  the  mucous  matrix  rather  than 
cohering,  as  in  Flos-aqvcs,  and  they  are 
neither  fasciculated  nor  laciniated  at  the 
ends. — Ralfs,  I.  c.  pi.  9.  fig.  8.  Ajih.  inciir- 
vum, Thompson,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  82; 
Hassall,  Brit.  Freshw.  Alga,  t.  76.  fig.  6. 
Limnochlide  Flos-aqnce,  var.  Harveyana, 
Kiitz.  Tab.  Fhycoloq.  cent.  i.  pi.  91.  fig.  2. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  339,1850; 
Allman,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  iii.  p.  21,  and  the 
other  works  cited  above. 

APHANOCAP'SA,Nageli.— A  supposed 
genus  of  Unicellular  Algse.     See  Pal- 

MELLACEiE. 

APIIANOCH^'TE,Braun.— A  genus  of 
Chfetophorese  (Confervoid  Algae)  allied  to 
Coleochate ;  the  bristles  arising  from  the 
backs  of  the  cells  are  not  sheathed,  but  ar- 
ticulated in  the  upper  part.  Not  yet  de- 
tected in  Britain. 

BiBL.  Alex.  Braun,  Verjung.  p.  196,  &c. ; 
Ray  Soc.  Translation,  Rejuvenescence  in 
Nature,  1853,  p.  184,  &c. 

APHANOTHECE,  Nageli.— A  supposed 
genus  of  Unicellular  Algae.    See  Palmel- 

LACE^. 

APH'IDiE. — A  family  of  Insects  belong- 
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ing  to  the  order  Hemiptera  (Homoptera, 
Westwood).  This  family  comprises  the 
insects  known  as  plant-lice. 

Rostrum  more  or  less  perpendicular  or 
inflexed,  varying  in  length,  being  in  some 
species  longer  than  the  body,  and  consisting 
of  four  joints  (PI.  44.  fig.  1).  Labrum 
long  and  pointed  at  the  tip ;  antennse  of 
moderate  or  of  great  length,  setaceous  or 
filiform  and  composed  of  5-7  joints,  the 
last  joint  being  sometimes  obsolete  and  the 
third  longest  (PI.  44.  fig.  2).  The  ocelli, 
three  in  number,  form  a  large  triangle ;  the 
eyes  are  entire,  prominent,  and  seniiglobose. 
The  thorax  is  oval,  with  the  prothorax 
forming  a  transverse  collar ;  the  abdomen  is 
short  and  convex,  ovate  or  elongate-ovate, 
soft,  and  generally  furnished  with  a  more  or 
less  elongated  tubercle  on  each  side  near 
the  extremity.  Wings,  when  present,  four 
in  number,  the  anterior  much  larger  than 
the  posterior,  placed  obliquely  or  nearly 
perpendicularly  on  the  sides  of  the  body  in 
repose ;  the  anterior  with  a  strong  subcostal 
nerve,  terminating  near  the  apex  in  a  broad 
stigma,  and  giving  off  two  or  three  oblique 
nerves  running  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  wing ;  of  these  the  one  nearest  the  apex 
is  usually  forked  once  or  twice.  Legs  usually 
very  long  and  slender,  with  the  thighs  some- 
times thickened;  tarsi  two-jointed.  The 
body  is  sometimes  clothed  with  a  mealy  or 
cottony  secretion,  secreted  by  roundish 
warts  which  stand  in  rows  upon  the  back ; 
in  some  species  this  covering  is  so  long  that 
the  animal  is  entirely  concealed  by  it,  and 
looks  merely  like  a  moving  flock  of  wool. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  females  as 
a  covering  for  their  eggs. 

The  Aphidffi,  like  the  rest  of  the  order  to 
which  they  belong,  are  active  in  all  their 
stages ;  the  pupte  being  distinguishable  from 
the  perfect  insects,  only  by  their  possessing 
the  rudiments  of  wings  upon  the  back  of 
the  thoracic  segments.  In  the  wingless 
species  this  distinction  of  course  does  not 
exist. 

These  insects  reside,  usually  in  large 
societies,  upon  almost  every  species  of 
plant;  but  the  diiferent  species  of  plant- 
lice,  like  the  true  lice  of  animals  (Anoplura), 
are  generally  restricted  to  one  or  two  parti- 
cular plants  ;  or  when  they  are  common  to 
a  greater  number  of  vegetable  species,  the 
latter  are  usually  very  nearly  allied.  Each 
species  is  also  restricted  to  some  particular 
part  of  the  plant ;  but  no  part  is  exempted 
from  the  attacks  of  particular  species,  which 


are  found  upon  the  yoimg  shoots,  the  buds? 
the  leaves,  the  stem,  even  of  trees,  and  the 
roots.  Of  these  parts  they  suck  out  the  juices, 
by  placing  the  rostrum  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  and  forcing  the  included  bristles 
into  the  tissues  of  the  plant ;  the  wound 
thus  formed  is  frequently  enlarged  by  move- 
ments of  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  some 
instances  the  iiTitation  caused  by  these 
wounds,  inflicted  by  a  colony  of  Aphides, 
gives  rise  to  a  distorted  state  of  leaves  and 
twigs,  and  even  to  gall-like  excrescences,  in 
the  interior  of  which  the  insects  may  be 
found  in  great  numbers. 

The  abdominal  tubercles  or  tubes  above 
mentioned,  which  however  are  reduced  to 
simple  openings  in  some  species,  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  excretory  organs,  through 
which  a  saccharine  fluid  is  exuded.  This 
fluid  is  produced  by  many  Aphides,  especially 
those  which  live  upon  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
great  abundance;  it  constitutes  the  well- 
known  honey  dew,  which  drops  in  large 
quantities  from  some  of  our  common  trees 
(particularly  the  Lime),  and  forms  small 
shining  spots  upon  their  leaves.  The  latter 
were  supposed  by  Liebig  to  be  products  of 
a  disease  of  the  plants  upon  which  they 
occur.  The  sweet  fluid  is  much  liked  by 
ants  and  other  Hymenopterous  insects, 
which  seek  the  Aphides  for  the  purpose  of 
sucking  it  from  them,  sometimes  inducing 
them  to  excrete  it  by  stroking  them  with 
their  anteunfe,  but  sometimes  biting  and 
tearing  them  to  get  at  it.  Kaltenbach  con- 
siders the  abdominal  tubes  to  be  merely  pro- 
duced stigmata,  and  states  that  the  saccha- 
rine fluid  is  emitted  through  the  anus ;  this 
is  also  the  opinion  of  De  Geer,  Kyber,  and 
others. 

The  propagation  of  the  Aphides  presents 
some  most  remarkable  peculiarities,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  a  careful  study.  The  ordinary- 
colonies  of  these  insects,  which  may  be  met 
with  everywhere  during  the  summer,  consist 
of  winged  and  wingless  individuals,  the 
latter  being  forthemostpart  larvae  and  pupse. 
The  winged  individuals  are  all  viviparous  and 
capable  of  producing  young  larvse  without 
any  intercourse  with  a  male  insect.  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  summer,  none  but 
these  so-called  viviparous  females  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  generation  follows  generation 
without  the  appearance  of  a  single  male. 
It  is  only  in  the  autumn  that  males  and  true 
females  are  produced  as  the  last  result  of 
the  viviparous  reproduction ;  these  are 
usually  apterous,  even  in  the  ordinarily 
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winged  species;  and,  after  copulating,  the 
females  lay  eggs,  which  serve  to  continue 
the  race  in  the  following  summer.  The 
viviparous  individuals  of  some  species  are, 
however,  said  to  live  through  the  winter ; 
and  the  viviparous  reproduction  may  be  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  for  an  indefinite 
period  by  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary 
conditions  of  temperature  &c. ;  at  least 
Kyber  observed  it  for  four  consecutive 
years  in  a  colony  kept  in  a  room  at  a  uni- 
form temperature. 

The  true  nature  of  this  wonderful  mode 
of  propagation  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute,  especially 'of  late  years.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  opinions  that  have 
been  put  forward ;  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
that  it  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  an 
example  of  the  alternation  of  generations, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  amongst  the 
lower  animals, — the  viviparous  forms  being 
regarded  as  the  products  of  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal gemmation.  According  to  Huxley, 
the  oi-gans  in  which  the  young  of  the  vivi- 
parous forms  are  produced  (psmuJovana), 
are  strictly  homologous  with  the  true  ovaries, 
and  the  germs  of  both  forms  are  identical ; 
but  in  the  oviparous  or  true  females,  the 
germ  is  suiTounded  by  a  vitellus  and  vitelline 
membrane  in  the  usual  way  to  form  a  true 
egg;  whilst  in  the  viviparous  individuals, 
the  germinal  vesicle  itself  enlarges  and  un- 
dergoes a  considerable  change  before  ac- 
quiring an  investing  membrane,  within 
which  the  embryo  is  gradually  developed  in 
a  very  interesting  manner. 

From  the  nature  of  their  reproduction,  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  the  fecundity 
of  the  Aphides  must  be  very  great.  The 
most  prolific  species  only  live  for  about  three 
weeks,  and  in  that  time  produce  30-40,  or 
according  to  Reaumur,  90-100  young.  In 
these  species  there  may  be  from  15-17 
generations  in  the  course  of  the  summer ; 
and  Schrank,  starting  from  Bonnet's  obser- 
vations, calculated  the  total  theoretical  pro- 
geny of  a  single  Aphis  in  the  course  of  one 
summer  at  23,740,000.  Their  numbers  are, 
however,  constantly  kept  in  check  by  the 
attacks  of  numerous  enemies,  amongst  which 
we  may  mention  the  common  Lady-birds, 
both  in  their  larva  and  perfect  states,  the 
larvae  of  the  Dipterous  genus  Syrplws,  and 
of  the  Hemerobiidte  which  prey  upon  them; 
whilst  many  of  the  smaller  Ichneumonidfe 
and  Chalcididaj  attack  them  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  eggs  in  their  bodies. 


Notwithstanding  these  checks  upon  their 
production,  the  plant-lice  increase  suffi- 
ciently to  render  them  exceedingly  injurious 
to  cultivated  plants.  The  most  noxious 
species  are  the  turnip-fly  {Aphis  Brassicce, 
PI.  44.  fig.  3),  the  bean-fly  {A.  Papaveris)^ 
which  also  occurs  upon  the  poppy  and 
various  other  plants,  and  the  hop-fly  {A. 
Humuli).  The  latter,  when  it  abounds  to 
an  unusual  extent,  causes  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  crop  of  hops.  One  of  the 
most  abundant  species  is  the  rose-fly  {A. 
Rosce),  which  is  often  exceedingly  injurious 
to  roses  in  gardens,  by  attacking  the  young 
succulent  shoots.  Lachnws  Quercus,  a  large 
species  with  the  rostrum  three  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  is  found  in  the  fissures 
of  the  bark  of  old  oaks ;  the  other  species 
oi  Lachnus  live  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
shoots  and  leaves  of  coniferous  trees ;  the 
commonest  is  the  L.  ptmcola.  Eriosoma 
lanujera  {Schizonctira,  Hartig)-is  a  common 
species  upon  the  stems  of  apple-trees,  living 
in  societies  in  crevices  of  the  bark,  on  which 
it  forms  small,  white,  woolly  patches.  7'e- 
traneura  Vhni  (PI.  44.  fig.  4)  lives  in  small 
gall-like  excrescences  on  the  leaves  of  the 
elm  ;  and  the  Pemphigus  hursarius  (PI.  44. 
fig.  5),  a  woolly  species,  resides  in  similar 
gaUs  ,on  the  leaves  and  foot-stalks  of  the 
poplar.  Of  the  subterranean  species,  which 
suck  the  roots  of  plants,  the  most  abundant 
is  Trama  radicis  (PI.  44.  fig.  6),  which 
occurs  upon  various  composite  plants,  in- 
cluding the  common  dandelion  and  the 
garden-lettuce.  Forda  fortnicaria  (PI.  44. 
fig.  7)  is  the  species  commonly  found  in 
ants'  nests;  it  lives  in  small  societies  on 
the  roots  of  gi'asses,  and  is  tended  with 
great  care  by  the  ants. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introduction,  SfC. ; 
Walckenaer,  Hist.  d.  Insectes;  Kaltenbach, 
Mono<j.  d.  I^anzenlause,  1843  ;  Koch,  Aphi- 
den,  1857  (Jiffs.);  Burnett,  Sillimmi's  Jour- 
nal, 1854,  xvii.  pp.  62,  261 ;  Walker,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser.  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  &c.  (1848-49 
&c.)  ;  Claparede,  Ann.  N.  Hist.  xix.  p.  360 ; 
Balbiani,  Ayxn.  N.  Hist.  1866,  xviii.  pp.  62, 
106 ;  id.  &  Signoret,  Ann.  N.  Hist.  1867,  xx. 
pp.  20,  149;  Boisduval,  Entom.  Horticole, 
p.  240 ;  Huxley,  Linn.  Trans,  xxii.  pp.  193, 
221. 

APIIRODI'TA,  L.  A  genus  of  Annu- 
lata.  One  species  of  this  genus  {A.  actdeata) 
is  well  known  as  the  sea-mouse,  and  is 
commonly  found  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
always  admired  on  account  of  the  splendid 
iridescent  colours  reflected  from  its  spines 
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and  bristly  hairs.  Its  body  is  from  3  to  5 
inches  long,  1^  broad,  and  oval ;  the  back 
of  an  eartliy  colour.  The  head  is  small, 
entirely  concealed,  with  two  round  clear 
spots,  or  eyes,  on  the  vertex.  The  hairs 
and  bristles  run  down  each  side  of  the  body ; 
the  back  is  roughish,  with  a  thick  felt  of 
hair  and  membrane  forming  a  kind  of  skin. 
When  this  coat  is  cut  through,  fifteen 
nearly  circular  plates  or  scales  (elytra)  are 
found  on  each  side,  which  partly  cover  each 
other,  and  the  middle  of  which  are  the 
largest.  If  two  of  the  plates  lying  next 
each  other  be  separated,  we  then  see  upon 
the  intermediate  ring  small  tubercles  di- 
vided by  a  pit,  furnished  behind  with  pecti- 
nate appendages,  the  gills  or  branchiie. 

Anteunse  minute ;  palpi  large,  subulate, 
jointed  at  the  base.  Moath  with  a  large 
retractile  edentulous  proboscis ;  the  orifice 
encircled  with  a  short,  even,  thick-set  fringe 
of  compound  penicillate  filaments  divided 
into  two  sets  by  a  fissure  on  each  side. 
Thirty-nine  pairs  of  feet,  biramous;  the 
upper  branch  carries  the  long,  flexible, 
brilliantly  coloured  bristles  forming  the  silky 
fringe  on  each  side  of  the  body. 

This  animal  is  a  very  interesting  object 
to  the  microscopist,  as  its  tissues  are  very 
transparent  and  easily  examined. 

The  brilliant  colours  of  the  bristles  and 
hairs  arise  from  iridescence,  produced  by  a 
number  of  longitudinal  striae  or  interspaces 
between  the  component  fibres  of  which  the 
bristles  and  hairs  consist ;  they  also  exhibit 
transverse  splits  or  cracks;  they  are  not 
materially  changed  by  the  action  of  boiling 
solution  of  potash,  except  that  the  external 
coat  of  the  hairs  becomes  transversely  wrin- 
kled, giving  these  the  appearance  of  being 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  fibres  (PI.  40. 
fig.  20). 

BiBL.  Johnston,  An7i.  Nat.  Hist  1839; 
430 ;  Van.  d.  Hoeven,  Zool.  p.  232. 

APHTHA. — A  disease  afiecting  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  &c. 
It  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  rounded 
patches  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  of  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  colour.  One  form  of  it,  vulgarly 
called  the  "  thrush,"  and  in  French  mugiiet, 
which  occurs  very  frequently  in  children,  and 
in  adults  towards  the  fatal  tei-mination  of 
chronic  diseases,  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
microscopist,  inasmuch  as  the  patches  con- 
sist of  numerous  epithelial  scales  mixed  with 
filaments  and  isolated  cells  of  a  fungus.  A 
portion  examined  under  the  microscope 
exhibits : — 1,  numerous  oval  cells  (a,  PI.  30. 


fig.  1),  rarely  containing  an  internal  globule 
or  nucleus  ;  2,  long  filaments  (6)  exhibiting 
a  further  advanced  stage  of  development ; 
tlie  filaments  are  but  rarely  j  ointed ;  3,  epi- 
thelial scales,  sometimes  perfect  {d),  but 
usually  wrinkled  and  otherwise  altered  in 
form,  and  frequently  more  or  less  opaque  (e), 
so  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  except  when 
treated  with  potash ;  intermingled  with  these 
bodies  are  sometimes  vibriones  or  bacteria 
{Bad.  termo,f  )  and  a  molecular  form  of 
matter  {(/),  probably  an  early  stage  of  Bad. 
termo;  for  it  is  always  found  with  and 
prior  to  it  in  decomposing  liquids,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  molecular  gi'anules  found  in  all 
animal  liquids. 

This  fungus  appears  to  arise  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  analogous  fungi,  as  those  in 
kept  organic  liquids,  in  urine,  &c. ;  the  spores 
are  probably  always  floating  in  the  air  and 
dropping  from  it  upon  all  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  wherever  they  find  a  pro- 
per nidus,  there  they  grow.  In  diseases 
accompanying  or  preceding  aphtha,  the  re- 
generation of  the  oral  epithelium  is  probably 
to  a  great  extent  checked,  the  secretion  of 
the  saliva  also,  which  would  wash  away 
these  organisms ;  why  they  occur  so  fre- 
quently in  infants,  is  probably  owing  to  the 
saccharine  nature  of  the  diet,  which  is  espe- 
cially favourable  to  their  development. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  the  numerous  para- 
sitic Fungi  which  have  been  described  as 
preying  on  animal  tissues,  that  a  great  por- 
tion are  mere  conditions  of  common  species 
of  Asperffillus,  Penicillium,  Mucor,  &c., 
which  assume  different  forms  according  to 
the  natm-e  of  the  matrix.  This  has  not 
been  sufficiently  kept  in  view  by  authors 
unacquainted  with  the  genera  of  Fungi;  and 
in  consequence,  a  great  number  of  spurious 
genera  have  been  proposed,  and  considerable 
confusion  has  ensued ;  while  the  fashion  of 
late  with  Dr.  Hallier  and  his  followers  has 
been  to  confound  things  which  are  essen- 
tially distinct.    See  Oidium. 

BiDL.  C.  Robin,  Hist.  Nat.  d.  Vegetaux 
Parasites,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1853,  p.  488,  where 
many  other  works  are  mentioned. 

APIOCYSTIS,  Nageli.— A  genus  of  Pal- 
mellace8e(Confervoid  Alg£e).  Aquatic  plants 
parasitical  upon  Confervas,  consisting  of 
pear-shaped  or  clavate  vesicles  from  1-50' 
to  1-20"  high,  and  about  half  as  thick,  at- 
tached by  the  narrow  extremity,  and  con- 
taining numerous  green  primordial  cells 
about  1-2500  to  1-3500"  in  diameter.  Young 
sacs  contain  regularly  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  &c. ; 
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and  in  large  ones  the  number  amounts  to 
300  to  1600.  At  lirst  they  lie  irregularly  in 
the  cavity,  afterwards  they  lie  upon  the  wall 
in  one  or  more  layers ;  sometimes  they  are 
attached  to  the  wall  in  groups  of  eight.  At 
a  certain  stage,  the  primordial  cells  become 
again  free  in  the  cavity,  move  actively,  and 
finally  escape  by  the  rupture  of  the  sac, 
swarm  as  biciliated  zoospores  for  a  time, 
then  settle  down  and  germinate. 

A.  Bramiiana  (PI.  45.  fig.  5)  and  the 
doubtful  species  A.  linearis  represent  this 
genus.  The  former  has  been  detected  in 
Britain. 

BiBL.  Nageli,  Einzelligen  Algen,  p.  67, 
t.  2.  A.  figs.  1  and  2  ;  Henfrey,  Tram.  Mic. 
Soc.  New  Series,  iv.  p.  49.  pi.  4. 

A'PIS,  L. — A  genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects. 

A.  mellif'ica,the  honey-bee,  presents  some 
interesting  points  of  structure. 

The  proboscis  (PI.  26.  fig.  25)  agrees 
essentially  with  that  of  Anthophora.  The 
"  tongue  "  (labium  *)  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
favourite  microscopic  object;  its  minute 
structure  requires  a  higher  power  than  that 
used  in  making  our  sketch,  to  render  distinct 
the  elegant  transverse  ridges  or  folds  and 
the  terminal  hairy  lobe. 

The  legs  are  peculiarly  formed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  collecting  and  carrying 
the  pollen  of  flowers.  The  tibiae  of  the 
hind  legs  are  dilated,  smooth  on  the  outside 
in  the  neuter  or  working  bees,  and  hollowed 
into  a  shining  plate  (PI.  27.  fig.  4  b),  whilst 
the  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  hooked  at  its 
outer  superior  angle  and  dilated  into  an 
oblong  or  somewhat  triangular  plate  (PI.  27. 
fig.  4fl),  which  is  furnished  with  transverse 
rows  of  hairs,  forming  pollen-brushes. 

BiBL.  Westwood,Introduction,&c.;  Cur- 
tis, Brit.  E)itoin.  769. 

APLANATISM.— Freedom' from  spheri- 
cal aberration  (in  lenses).    See  Optics. 

APLIDIUM,  Sav.— A  genus  of  Mollusca, 
of  the  order  Tunicata,  and  family  Botryl- 
lidse. 

The  common  mass  is  from  1-3  inches 
high ;  and  the  animal  bodies  about  inch 
long.    Four  British  species : — 

A.  jicm,  dark  olive,  orifices  six-rayed ; 
A.  fallax,  honey-yellow,  with  white  and 
brown  specks,  orifices  circular;  A.  nutans, 
straw-yellow,  tinted  with  brown,  orifices 
invisible ;  and  A.  verrucosutn,  olive-green, 
orifices  entire. 

BiBL.  Forbes  and  Hanley,  Brit,  Mollusca, 
i.  10.  ^' 


APOTHECIUM.— The  name  applied  to 
the  spore-fruits  of  the  Lichens,  sometimes 
restricted  to  those  of  the  open-fruited  genera 


Fig.  26. 


(Gymnocarpi),  the  term  perithecitim  being 
applied  to  those  of  the  closed-fruited  (An- 
giocarpi).  Several  special  names  have  been 
applied  to  the  apothecia,  namely,  pelta, 
scutella,  jHitvlla,  scyphus,  orhiculus,  lirella, 
and  verruca,  indicating  the  forms  occurring 


Fig.  27.  Fig.  28. 


Fig.  27.  Apothecia,  magnified,  lig.  28.  Thecae  and 
paraphyses,  from  a  vertical  section  of  an  apothecium, 
magnified  200  diameters. 

in  particular  genera.  They  are  shield- 
shaped,  flat,  cup-shaped,  globular,  papilli- 
form  bodies  or  linear  ridges,  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  thallus,  either  immersed,  su- 
perflcial  or  elevated  on  peduncles.  They 
contain  the  thecse  or  spore-cases.  For  the 
structure,  see  Lichens. 

APPENDICULARIA,  Cham.— A  genus 
of  Mollusca,  of  the  order  Tunicata,  and 
family  Salpidfe. 

1  British  species:  A.jlaycllina. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  i.  p.  37 ;  Cha- 
misso.  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Cur.  x. ;  Huxley, 
Phil.  Trans.  1851,  p.  695. 

APTOG'ONUM,  Ralfs.— A  genus  of  Des- 
midiaceae. 

Char.  Filament  elongated,  triangular  or 
flattened  ;  joints  bicrenate  at  the  fi'ee  mar- 
gins ;  an  oval  foramen  between  the  joints. 
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Kiitzing  and  others  place  this  organism 
in  the  genus  Desmidiuin,  where  it  might 
very  well  have  remained. 

1.  A.  Desmidium.  Joints  in  front  view 
quadrangular,  broader  than  long. 

a.  Filaments  triangular ,  regularly  twisted, 
crenatures  rounded;  length  of  joints  1-1500", 
breadth  1-1000"  (PI.  10.  fig.  55,  front  view ; 
fig.  52,  side  view). 

/3.  Filaments  flattened;  crenatures  shal- 
lower and  slightly  angular. 

2.  A.  Baileyi.  Filaments  not  crenate ; 
joints  about  equal  in  length  and  breadth. 
American. 

The  latter  cannot  be  retained  in  this 
genus,  unless  the  characters  be  altered,  on 
accoimt  of  the  absence  of  the  crenatures. 

Bbbl.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  pp.  63,  208. 

A'PUS,  Scop. — A  genus  of  Entomo- 
straca,  of  the  order  Phyllopoda,  and  family 
Aspidephora. 

Char.  Head,  body,  and  greater  part  of  the 
abdomen  covered  by  a  shield-like  carapace, 
which  is  deeply  notched  behind ;  eyes  two, 
sessile  and  approximate;  a  single  pair  of 
minute,  short,  styliform  and  two-jointed 
antennte  ;  legs,  sixty  pairs,  the  first  pair 
furnished  with  three  long  jointed  branches, 
extending  beyond  the  carapace,  the  rest 
branchial;  body  composed  of  numerous 
rings ;  two  long  jointed  caudal  appendages. 

1.  A.  cancriformis.  Aquatic,  in  stagnant 
pools;  brownish  yellow ;  length  2 1  inches. 

2.  A.  productus.  Not  British  ;  an  elon- 
gated oval  lamina  between  the  two  caudal 
appendages. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  18. 

AQUATIC— This  term  is  used  through- 
out this  work  to  signify  an  inhabitant  of 
fresh  water,  as  opposed  to  marine,  inhabiting 
the  .sea. 

ARACHNI'DA. — A  class  of  animals  con- 
taining the  spiders,  scorpions,  &c. 

Char.  Head  united  with  the  thorax, 
forming  a  cephalothorax ;  antennae  none ; 
eyes  simple  (ocelli) ;  legs  eight,  jointed. 

The  integument  of  the  Arachnidais  usually 
soft  and  leathery,  rarely  horny  or  brittle,  and 
consists  principally  of  chitine.  Two  layers 
may  usually  be  distinguished,  an  outermost 
or  cuticle,  which  is  the  firmest  and  strongest, 
and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  a  cellular  ap- 
pearance in  the  extremities  and  the  cepha- 
lothorax. The  cuticle  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  AraneEe,  Acarina,  &c.  presents  very 
beautiful  wavy  or  undulating  lines,  some- 
times surrounding  the  roots  of  the  hairs  &c. 
concentrically,  and  arising,  in  some  cases  at 


least,  from  the  existence  of  folds  (PI.  2.  figs.  4 
&  5).  The  cuticle  of  the  Arachnida  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  warty  and  bulbous 
excrescences,  bristles  and  simple  or  feathery 
hairs,  and  sometimes  with  scales. 

The  innermost  cutaneous  layer  consists  of 
a  very  delicate  and  almost  colourless  mem- 
brane, of  a  finely  granidar  or  fibrous  appear- 
ance, close  beneath  which  is  situated  a 
layer  of  pigment  granules  and  cells,  which 
are  visible  through  the  general  integument, 
and  to  which  the  beautiful  colours  of  many 
of  the  Arachnida  are  owing. 

The  organs  surrounding  the  mouth  vary 
in  structure  in  the  different  families.  In  the 
Spiders,  two  mandibles  are  situated  at  the 
front  of  the  head.  These  consist  of  two 
joints, — a  basal,  very  tliick  one  (PI.  2.  fig.  6a 
&  7  «),  and  a  terminal,  curved  and  sharply 
pointed  one  (fig.  66  &  7  6).  The  latter  is 
traversed  by  a  canal  terminating  at  its  apex, 
through  which  the  secretion  of  a  poison- 
gland  passes  into  any  body  transfixed  by  the 
claw.  These  mandibles  are  perhaps,  strictly, 
modified  antennse.  Next  come  two  maxillary 
palpi  (fig.  7  c),  which  do  not  differ  in  struc- 
ture from  the  legs,  except  in  their  tarsi 
being  composed  of  a  single  joint,  generally 
terminated  in  the  females  by  a  small  hook, 
but  in  the  males  of  more  complicated  struc- 
ture :  the  basal  joints  of  these  palpi  are 
enlarged  and  project  forward,  forming  the 
maxillte  (fig.  7  d)  ;  in  the  scorpions,  the 
mandibles  and  maxillary  palpi  terminate  in 

Eincers  or  forceps ;  lastly  a  labium,  situated 
etween  the  maxillas  (fig.  7e),  and  consisting 
of  a  single  piece. 

The  mouth  in  the  other  families  is  de- 
scribed under  the  respective  heads. 

The  eyes  are  simple  (ocelli,  stemmata), 
but  they  are  absent  in  the  parasitic  Acarina ; 
they  consist  of  a  simple  arched  cornea,  a 
spherical  lens  and  a  concavo-convex  vitreous 
body,  with  a  cup-shaped  retina,  and  a  layer 
of  pigment  corresponding  to  the  choroid. 

The  cephalothorax  is  usually  separated 
from  the  abdomen  by  a  well-marked  con- 
striction ;  but  sometimes  the  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  are  fused  together. 

The  legs  of  the  Arachnida,  which  are 
attached  to  the  cephalothorax,  do  not  co- 
incide exactly  with  those  of  insects.  They 
usually  consist  of  seven  segments  tapering 
towards  the  end,  so  that  the  tarsi  are  less 
distinct  from  the  other  parts  than  in  insects. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  last  two  joints  belong 
to  the  tarsus,  the  tibia  then  consists  of  two 
joints,  of  which,  in  som,e  (the  scoi-pion  and 
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Phrynus)  the  first,  in  others  the  second  is 
the  longest.  The  preceding  long  joint  is  the 
femur,  to  which  comes  next  an  annular  or 
inverted  conical  joint,  corresponding  to  the 
trochanter  of  the  six-footed  insects.  The 
first,  broad,  usually  inversely  conical  joint, 
which  is  adherent  to  the  cephalothorax,  cor- 
responds to  the  coxa  of  insects.  The  last 
joint  of  the  tarsus  usually  supports  three 
curved  hooks  or  claws  (PI.  2.  fig.  8 ),  which 
are  frequently  toothed  on  the  concave  mar- 
gin, and  in  some  a  membranous  vesicular 
or  hairy  cushion  (pulvillus)  on  its  under 
side.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Arachnida  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
tibia  into  two  unequal  pieces. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  mostly  short  and 
straight.  In  the  Aranese  the  oesophagus 
enlarges  into  a  prismatic  muscular  expan- 
sion just  before  its  termination  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  the  stomach  splits  just  behind  the 
above  apparatus  into  two  branches  which 
curve  forwards  and  form  a  ring,  from  which 
five  pairs  of  diverticula  pass  to  the  roots  of 
the  legs  and  palpi. 

Salivary  glands  are  present,  consisting  in 
the  Aranese  of  a  transparent  glandular  mass 
situated  in  a  cavity  above  the  palate  ;  also  a 
hepatic  apparatus,  in  the  form  of  a  compact 
mass,  consisting  of  a  number  of  ramified  and 
closelj'-crowded  caeca,  containing  the  hepatic 
cells  and  opening  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  four  short  ducts.  This 
hepatic  apparatus  was  formerly  mistaken  for 
the  fat-body.  In  the  Tardigrada,  Acarina, 
and  some  others  the  liver  is  represented  by 
the  granule-cells,  usually  brownish  "yellow, 
of  the  walls  of  the  diverticula  of  the  stomach. 

The  poison-glands  of  the  Araneai  consist 
of  two  long,  sometimes  slightly  curved  blind 
sacs,  the  walls  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
a  simple  spiral  layer  of  muscular  fibres. 

Circulatory  System. — In  the  lower  Arach- 
nida, as  the  Taidigrada,  Acarina,  &c.,  there 
is  neither  dorsal  vessel  nor  blood-vessels. 
Hence  in  these  there  is  no  regular  circulation 
of  blood  ;  but  the  nutritive  fiuid  or  the  blood 
is  distributed  free  in  the  interstices  of  the 
body,  and  is  irregularly  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  propelled  in  the  cavity  of  the 
body,  and  into  the  extremities,  by  muscular 
movements  and  the  contractions  of  the  in- 
testinal canal. 

In  the  Aranese  there  is  a  dorsal  vessel, 
consisting  of  a  spindle-shaped  tube  lying 
principally  in  the  abdomen,  constricted  at 
intervalsand  furnished  with  lateral  apertures 
and  valves.    This  heart  sends  ofi"  lateral  and 


terminal  arterial  branches,  which  gradually 
become  \o<t.  There  are  no  veins ;  but  the 
further  coiu'se  of  the  blood  takes  the  form 
of  lacunal  currents,  which  re-enter  the  heart 
at  the  valvular  orifices. 

In  the  scorpions,  there  are  veins  as  well 
as  'arteries. 

Hespiratory  System. — In  the  Tardigrada 
and  some  parasitic  Arachnida,  Dcmodex, 
Sarcoptes,  Acarus,  &c.,  no  tracheae  or  other 
respiratory  organs  have  yet  been  discovered; 
hence  the  respiration  must  be  cutaneous.  The 
higher  Ai-achnida  breathe  either  by  tracheae 
(many  Acarina),  or  by  lungs,  or  by  both. 

The  tracheae  of  the  Acarina  are  remarkably 
delicate,  so  that  the  spiral  fibre  is  with  great 
difficulty  distinguishable.  They  arise  usually 
in  an  imramified  bundle  from  two  stigmata, 
which  are  sometimes  situated  anteriorly  be- 
tween the  front  legs,  as  in  the  Hydrachnea, 
and  much  concealed,  at  others,  at  the  sides 
of  the  body  above  the  third  pair  of  feet,  as 
in  the  Gamaseae,  or  behind  the  last  pair,  as 
in  the  Ixodeae.  They  are  usually  more 
tufted  than  branched  as  in  insects. 

In  the  Hydrachnea,  which  live  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  do  not  rise  to  the  surface  to  respire, 
the  tracheae  must  possess  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing the  air  from  the  water.  In  the 
Araneae,  the  lungs  consist  of  rounded  sacs 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  open  externally 
by  a  transverse  slit.  At  the  outer  convex 
surface  of  each  lung-sac  there  are  a  number 
of  thin  but  firm  triangular  or  rhomboidal 
plates,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  closed  to- 
gether (PI.  2.  fig.  9).  When  examined  by 
reflected  light,  they  present  a  silvery  lustre ; 
whilst  by  transmitted  light  they  appear  dark 
violet,  or  almost  black.  Each  of  these  plates 
consists  of  a  fold  of  the  skin,  between  which 
the  air  of  the  sac  is  widely  distributed  :  they 
contain  no  blood-vessels,  hence  probably  the 
blood  brought  by  the  arteries  is  poured  out 
around  the  lungs,  and  so  bathes  the  lung- 
plates.  The  position  of  the  lung-sacs  is  in- 
dicated externally  by  a  triangular  and  horny 
cutaneous  plate,  at  the  posterior  margin  of 
which  the  respiratory  fissm'e  exists.  Behind 
these  fissures  there  are  two  other  openings, 
the  orifices  of  a  tracheaiy  system  which 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  such 
as  have  tracheae  only. 

Nervous  System.  —  Varies  in  degree  of 
complexity.  In  its  simplest  form  it  exists 
as  a  single  oesophageal  ganglion,  sending  off 
radiating  branches;  and  in  its  most  compound 
forms  it  presents  a  large  cephalo-thoracic 
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bilobed  ganglion,  and  one  or  two  ventral 
ganglial  chains  or  cords. 

The  primitive  nervous  fibres  and  gan- 
glion-cells are  very  snrall  and  delicate. 

Sinnning  organs. — These  organs,  by  means 
of  which  the  Araneidse  form  their  webs,  are 
of  great  interest.  The  external  organs  con- 
sist of  three  or  rarely  two  pairs  of  cones  or 
conical  papilla3,  or  spinnerets,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  abdomen,  below  the  anus  :  they 
are  somewhat  flattened  at  the  summit;  and 
usually  the  middle  pair  consist  of  two  joints, 
and  the  anterior  and  posterior  pairs  of  three 
joints.  The  sides  of  the  cones  are  covered 
with  hairs,  and  on  the  summits  are  a  number 
ofdelicate  horny  spinning-tubes,  at  first  sight 
closely  resembling  hairs;  these  form  con- 
tinuations of  the  spinning  vessels.  Some- 
times, however,  thelower  portions  of  the  sides 
of  tlie  cones  are  furnished  with  spinning- 
tubes,  the  remainder  being  covered  with 
hairs.  Each  spinning-tube  consists  of  two 
parts : — a  thicker  basal  portion,  and  a  thin 
terminal  portion,  from  the  orifice  of  which 
the  substance  of  the  fibre  exudes  (PL  2.  fig. 
10,  10  a,  separate  tubes).  The  number  of 
these  spinning-tubes  varies  according  to  the 
species,  the  sex,  and  the  age  of  the  spiders. 
In  some  there  are  more  than  1000,  in  others 
400, 300, 100,  &c.,  and  in  others  still  fewer. 
The  glands  which  secrete  the  tenacious 
transparent  secretion  are  very  variable  in 
number,  form,  and  arrangement,  and  occupy 
the  interstices  of  the  other  abdominal  vis- 
cera, consist  of  sacs  and  tubes,  lined  with  nu- 
cleated cells,  and  either  simple  or  variously 
ramified,  terminating  in  ducts  which  open 
at  the  roots  of  the  spinning-tubes. 

The  fUaments  of  which  the  webs  of  many 
spiders  are  composed  are  not  all  alike.  The 
radiating  filaments  are  but  little  elastic,  and 
are  composed  simply  of  one  or  more  threads ; 
whilst  the  more  numerous  (tangential)  fila- 
ments connecting  these  are  covered  at  tole- 
rably regular  intervals  with  minute  spherical 
masses  of  glutinous  matter  (PI.  2.  fig.  11), 
the  filaments  themselves  being  highly  elas- 
tic. These  masses  give  the  fibres  an  elegant 
beaded  appearance  under  low  powers  of  the 
microscope.  The  viscid  masses  cause  the 
more  ready  adhesion  of  the  filaments  to  in- 
sects which  may  accidentally  become  en- 
tangled in  them,  and  render  the  spider  more 
sure  of  holding  his  prey. 

Propagation. — The  Arachnida  generally 
are  propagated  by  sexes.  The  sexual  appara- 
tus consists  of  two  ovarian  or  seminal  sacs, 
sometimes  fused  together  in  the  middle  line ; 


they  are  situated  in  the  abdomen,  and  termi- 
nate in  two  excretory  ducts,  which  usually 
open  at  a  common  orifice  placed  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  or  below  the  cephalo thorax. 
A  penis  is  not  generally  present ;  the  seminal 
fluid  is  applied  to  the  vulva  of  the  female 
by  the  maxillary  palpi  of  the  male. 

Spiders  are  oviparous,  and  the  eggs  are 
enveloped  in  a  cocoon.  They  are  often 
elegantly  sculptured. 

The  Arachnida  may  be  thus  subdivided  : 
Order  1.  Abaneida.    Cephalothorax  con- 
stricted from  the  unjoin  ted  abdomen ; 
palpi  unarmed. 
Order  2.  Pedipalpi  (Phrynida).  Cepha- 
lothorax distinct  from  the  jointed  abdo- 
men ;  palpi  large,  leg-like,  chelate  at  the 
end.    (Pulmonary  sacs  present.) 
Order  3.  Solifug^  (Solpugida).  Cepha- 
lothorax distinct  from  the  jointed  abdo- 
men ;  palpi  filiform,  extended,  as  long  as 
the  legs,  unarmed. 
Order  4.  .Pseudoscokpiones  (Obisida) ; 
Book-scorpions.    Cephalothorax  distinct 
from  the  ringed  abdomen ;  palpi  large, 
chelate.    (Trachese  only  present.) 
Order  5.  Phalangita  (Opilioniha)  ;  Har- 
vest-spiders. Cephalothorax  distinct  from 
the  annulate  or  transversely  plicate  abdo- 
men ;  palpi  simple,  filiform ;  mandibles 
chelate ;  legs  very  long,  terminated  by  a 
single  claw. 
Order  6.  A.carina  (Mites).    Head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  fused  together;  legs  di- 
stinctly jointed ;  palpi  simple. 

Fam.  1.  Acarea.  Head  terminated  in 
front  by  an  emarginate  labium,  or  single 
bifid  process ;  palpi  adnate  or  adherent  to 
the  labium,  difficultly  distinguished ; 
mandibles  chelate ;  no  distinct  oceUi ; 
legs  generally  terminated  by  a  vesicle  or 
adhesive  acetabulum  and  claws. 

Fam.  2.  Oribatea  (Notaspidea).  Body 
covered  by  a  hard  horny  envelope  ;  man- 
dibles chelate  ;  palpi  fusiform,  6-jointed; 
legs  furnished  with  claws,  but  no  vesicle 
or  acetabulum. 

Most  of  the  species  live  in  mosses  at 
the  roots  of  trees;  in  some  the  body  is 
surrounded  by  a  projecting  lamella  on 
each  side. 

Fam.  3.  Ixodea.  Palpi  canaliculate, 
sheathing  the  rostrum ;  mandibles  three- 
jointed,  basal  joint  internal,  second  joint 
external  and  long,  third  short  and  denti- 
culate ;  labium  covered  with  reflexed 
teeth.  (Parasitic.) 

Fam.  4.  Gamasea.  Palpi  free,  filiform  ; 
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mandibles  chelate  ;  feet  with  two  claws 
and  a  caruncle,  or  a  lobed  membranous 
appendage ;  ocelli  none  or  indistinct. 
(Generally  parasitic.) 

Fam.  5.  Hydrachnea.  Palpi  with  the 
last  joint  unguiculate  or  spinous ;  two  or 
four  distinct  ocelli ;  coxfe  broad,  legs  ge- 
nerally ciliated,  natatory,  the  posterior 
longest.  (Aquatic.) 

Fam.  6.  Bdellea.  Palpi  antenniform; 
mandibles  terminating  in  claws  or  pin- 
cers ;  rostrum  resembling  an  elongated 
head ;  body  generally  divided  between  the 
second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  by  a  trans- 
verse furrow  or  stricture. 

The  species  consist  of  minute  animals, 
more  or  less  soft,  variously  coloured,  and 
living  in  damp  places  beneath  moss,  upon 
sand  of  caves,  &c. 

Fam.  7.  Trombidina.  Palpi  with  the 
last  joint  obtuse,  the  second  joint  very 
large;  the  last  but  one  (penultimate) 
resembling  an  incurvated  claw ;  feet  cur- 
sorial, terminated  by  two  claws. 
Order  7.  Tardigbada  (Colopoda) ;  Water- 
bears.  Legs  mdimentary,  very  short, 
conical,  indistinctly  three-jointed,  and 
with  three  or  four  claws;  abdomen  not 
distinct  from  the  thorax.  (Aquatic.) 

Gen.  Evujdium,  Macrohiotus,  Milne- 
sium.  (Tardigrada.) 
Order  8.  Pycnogonida  (Polygon op o da) ; 
Crab-spiders.  Cephalotliorax  forming  a 
4-jointed  body ;  abdomen  rudimentary 
(small  and  conical) ;  legs  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  the  body. 

Genera.  —  Pycnoyoyiuni,  Phoxichilus, 
Phoxichilidium,  Pallene,  Paribwa,  Nym- 
j)hon,  Endeis,  Ammothea. 

Sluggish  marine  animals,  living  under 
stones,  upon  marine  plants,  or  parasitic 
upon  fish  and  Crustacea. 
BiBL.  Treviranus,  Ueb.  den  inner.  Bau 
der  Arachniden;  id.  Verniischte  Schriften, 
fyc.  Bd.  1,  1816;  Dufour,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  phy- 
siq.  de  Bruxelles,  iv.-vi. ;  "Walckenaer,  Hist, 
nat.  d.  Ins.  Apt.  i.-iii. ;  Van  der  Hoeven, 
Ilandb.  der  Zoologie,  i. ;  Siebold  &  Stannius, 
Lehrb.  d.  vergl.  Anat.  i. ;  Owen,  Hunter. 
Lectures,  i. ;  Blackwall,  Brit.  Spiders  (Pny 
Soc.),  and  Linn.  Trans,  xvi.;  Blanchard, 
Ann.  N.  H.  1850,  vi.  67 ;  and  1852,  x.  150 ; 
Newport,  PMl.  Trans.  1843;  Koch,  Die 
Arachnid.  (534  pis.);  Claparede,  Rech.  s. 
Vevolut.  8,-c.  1863 ;  id.  Etudes  s.  I.  Circula- 
tion, Sfc,  Ann.  N.  Hist.  1865,  xv.  p.  16; 
3ones,Anim.Kingd.\S70;  Gegenbaur,  Verql. 
Anat.l870;W&[ker,Brit.  Spiders  {Bay  Soc.). 


ARACHNOID  MEMBRANE  (Tunica 
arachnoideci). —  Is  a  delicate  'transparent 
membrane,  lying  between  the  cranial  dura 
mater  and  the  brain,  and  extending  between 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  dura  mater  so  as  to 
envelope  these  nervous  centres.  It  does  not 
dip  between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
but  enters  and  lines  its  ventricles.  Its  outer 
surface  is  covered  by  a  delicate  epithelial 
layer ;  its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  but  not 
covered  with  epithelium.  It  is  reflected 
upon  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  as  an 
epithelial  layer  only.  It  consists  principally 
of  reticulated  bundles  of  areolar  (cellular) 
tissue,  with  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  coiling 
around  or  pursuing  a  rectilinear  course 
through  them.  In  some  parts  the  fibrillse 
of  the  former  run  parallel  without  forming 
bundles,  and  contain,  as  do  the  bundles, 
round,  elongated,  or  spindle-shaped  nuclei. 
In  others,  areolar  tissue  of  a  rather  homoge- 
neous appearance  here  and  there  forms  a  coat 
to  the  bundles,  or  is  situated  between  them. 

Fig.  29  represents  two  bundles  of  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  human  arachnoid,  after 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  showing  the 
fibres  of  elastic  tissue. 


Fig.  29. 


Areolar  and  elastic  tissue  of  arachnoid,  after  treatment 
with  acetic  acid.    Magnified  350  diameters. 
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BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mikrosk.Anat.n.;  Heule, 
All<]em.  Anat. 

ARACHNOIDISCUS,  Bailey  (Hemi- 
ptychus,  Ehr.). — A  genus  of  Diatomacea3. 

Char.  Frustules  adherent,  disk-shaped; 
valves  plane  or  slig-htly  convex,  with  radia- 
ting and  concentric  lines  (rows  of  dots),  and 
a  central  pseudo-nodule. 

The  marlrings  upon  the  inner  valves  are 
not  the  same  as  those  upon  the  outer  (or 
parent)  ;  hence  the  mere  variations  of  the 
markings  are  not  characteristic;  nor  is  the 
number  of  rays  constant. 

A.  ornatus,  Ehr.  Valves  very  finely  gTa- 
nular ;  rays  29,  equal.  In  Patagonian  guano. 

A.  Ehrenhergii,  Bail.  Pseudo-nodule  sur- 
rounded by  an  inner  ring  of  linear  radiating 
and  an  outer  ring  of  circular  or  angular 
markings  (depressions);  marine;  breadth 
1-200  to  1-60";  occurs  also  in  guano.  (PI. 
12.  figs.  12  &  13,  side  view.) 

A.  mdicr^  (PI.  42.  fig.  3).  I  ^^^^^"^ 
A.  tncobancus  (PI.  42.  fig.  4).    |  jg^^^^jg^ 

BiBL.  Ehr.  £er.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1848  & 
1849;  Smith,J?ni.  Dirti.  3.  p.2o;  Shadbolt, 
Trans.  Micr.  Soc.  iii. ;  Arnott,  Micr.  Journ. 
1858,159;  Greville,  Micr.  Trans.  1805,  p.  47. 

ARANE'IDA.— A  family  of  Arachnida, 
comprising  the  true  spiders. 

The  species  of  genera  belonging  to  this 
family  (as  A.  civilis  and  domestica,  house- 
spiders,  Epdra  diadema,  garden-spiders  &c.) 
are  readily  accessible  for  examining  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  spiders — the  skin, 
the  eyes,  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  the  max- 
illary palpi,  the  spinnerets,  the  legs,  &c. 
(See  PI.  2.) 

BiBL.  Walcken.  Apthres,  i. ;  Koch,  Die 
Arachn.  viii. ;  Treviranus,  Uch.  d.  inn.  Bau 
d.  Arachn. ;  Walker,  Brit.  Spidei'S. 

A  R  AUG  A'RI  A ,  Jussieu.  — A  genus  of  Co- 
niferse  (Gymnospermous  Flowering  Plants), 
remarkable  for  the  character  of  the  markings 
on  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  wood,  where 
the  pits  or  bordered  pores  appear  in  two  or 
more  parallel  rows  (PI.  39.  fig.  5).  Arau- 
caria  (Butassa)  cxcelsa  is  the  Norfolk-Island 
Pine,  which  grows  to  an  immense  size,  as 
do  also  A.  brasiliensis,  A.  inibricata,  &c. 
The  reservoirs  of  tm-pentine  seem  to  be  in 
the  bark  and  not  in  the  wood.  See  Coni- 
fers, Wood,  and  Secondary  Layers. 

ARAUC ARITES,  Goeppert  {Dadoxylon, 
Endlicher;  Pinites,iArA\.  and  Hutt.). — A 
genus  of  Fossil  Coniferse,  characterized  by 
a  structure  resembling  that  of  Araucaria. 

BiBL.  Witham,  Intern.  Struct,  of  Fossil 


Vegetables,  p.  72,  pi.  4-11.  Edinb.  1833; 
Lindley  and  Hutton,  Fossil  Flora,  1.  t.  2, 3. 

ARUEL'LA,  Ehr. — A  genus  of  llhizo- 
poda,  of  the  family  Arcellina. 

The  Arcellte  correspond  to  Amoeba3  con- 
tained in  a  carapace.  In  some  species  the 
carapace  is  membranous  and  uniform;  in 
others  it  is  calcareous  and  exhibits  fine  striae, 
depressions,  or  granules  spirally  arranged. 

The  species  (i")  are  numerous ;  the  most 
common  are : — 

1.  A.  vulgaris  (Vl.'i^.^ig.lia).  Carapace 
brownish  yellow,  plano-convex,  or  hemi- 
spherical, covered  with  depressions.  These 
markings  or  depressions  are  very  beautiful 
and  interesting.  They  agree  exactly  with 
those  upon  the  valves  of  the  Diatomacese  in 
regard  to  the  requirements  for  their  display ; 
with  unilateral  oblique  light,  lines  only  are 
visible.  Their  true  structure  resembles  that 
in  PI.  11.  fig.  41,  or  PI.  13.  fig.  29,  except 
that  the  rows  are  somewhat  wa\'y  or  even 
spiral.  Aquatic ;  breadth  1-500  to  1-200". 
In  the  young  state  it  is  very  transparent  and 
pale,  and  the  markings  are  with  difiiculty  di- 
stinguished. The  shell  is  cast  several  times 
before  arriving  at  maturity.  PI.  25.  fig.  24 
represents  the  animal  with  its  processes  pro- 
truding from  the  carapace. 

We  have  seen  two  of  these  animals  con- 
jugating and  so  firmly  united  by  the  soft 
internal  substance,  that  they  were  not  sepa- 
rable by  rolling  them  over  between  two 
plates  of  glass. 

2.  A.  (Bchinopy.vis)  aculeata  (PI.  23.  fig. 
14  b).  Carapace  brownish,  discoidal,  con- 
vex above,  with  one  or  more  irregular  spi- 
nous prolongations  at  the  margin ;  aquatic ; 
breadth  1-200"  without  the  spines. 

3.  A.  dentata  (PI.  23.  fig.  14  c).  Hemi- 
spherical, anguloso-polygonal ;  carapace 
membranous,  homogeneous,  yellowish  or 
gi-eenish ;  aquatic ;  breadth  1-560  to  1-200". 

4.  A.  aureola  {Cyphidium aureolum,  Ehr.) 
(PI.  23.  f.  38).  Carapace  yellow,  angular, 
with  numerous  tubercles,  four  of  which  are 
larger  and  more  projecting ;  a  single  expan- 
sion of  varied  size ;  breadth  1-560  to  1-420" ; 
aquatic.  Fig.  38  a  represents  the  carapace 
viewed  from  above,  b  the  same  supported 
upon  one  angle,  and  the  single  expansion. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  J?«/MSJons^/*. ;  Dujardiu, 
Infiisoires;  Claparede  and  Lachmann,  Infus. 
p.  444. 

ARCELLFNA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Lo- 
bose  Rhizopoda. 

Char.  Animals  contained  in  a  univalve 
membranous  or  solid  inflexible  carapace, 
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of  an  urceolate  or  shield-like  form,  with  a 
single  orifice  from  which  one  or  more  irre- 
gular and  variable  expansions  are  protruded, 
which  form  the  organs  of  locomotion. 

The  substance  of  the  body  resembles  that 
of  an  Amoeba.    Gen. : — 

Shell  flexible    Pseudochlamya. 

Shell  solid,  inflexible. 
Not  incrusted  with  foreign  matters.  Arcella. 
Incrusted  with  agglutinated  fo- 
reign matters. 

With  tubular  prolongations  . . .  Echinopyxis. 
Without  tubular  prolongations  Difflugia. 

ARCHEGO'NIUM.  Also  called pistilli- 
dium. — The  rudimentaiy  organ  representing 
the  ovule  in  the  higher  Flowerless  Plants, 
such  as  Mosses,  Ferns,  &c.  (excluding  the 
Tliallophytes).  These  organs  are  more  mi- 
nutely described  under  the  heads  of  the 
various  Classes,  in  speaking  of  their  repro- 
duction. 

In  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts  they  are 
flask-like  cellular  bodies,  fomid  in  terminal 
or  axillary  buds  on  the  leafy  stems  (figs.  30 
&  31).    In  the  Ferns  and  Equiseta  they  are 


Fig.  30.  Fig.  31. 


Archegonia  of  Mosses. 
Magnified  50  diameters. 


produced  on  the  prothallium,  after  the  ger- 
mination of  the  spores.  In  the  Lycopodi- 
acese  and  Marsileacese  they  are  produced 
upon  the  cellular  plate,  representing  a  pro- 
thallium,  developed  in  the  large  spores  when 
these  begin  to  germinate.  The  corpuscula  of 
the  Coniferse  are  analogous  bodies  to  the  last. 

SeeIlEPATICACE.<E,MuSCACE^,FlLICACE^, 

Equisetace^,  Lycopodiace^,  MaKsile- 
ACE^ ;  also  Conifers  and  Chabace^. 

ARCIIIDTUM,  Bridel.— a  genus  of  Phas- 
cacese  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),of  which  butone 
species  is  found  in  Europe  (A.  phasco{des  = 
Thasmm  olterni folium,  Hook,  and  T.),  grow- 
ing upon  banks  and  fallow  ground,  on  clay 
or  chalky  soil.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
sessile  globular  capsule,  without  a  trace  of 
an  operculum,  the  columella  soon  oblite- 


rated, and  the  spores  being  few  in  number, 
very  large  and  angular  in  form  (figs.  32  & 


Fig.  32.  Fig.  .33. 


Arehidium. 

Open  capsules,  devoid  of  columella  and  with  large 
spores.   Magnified  40  diameters. 

33).  The  calyptra  is  torn  away  in  the  mid- 
dle during  the  expansion  of  the  capsule,  as  in 
Sphagnum,  leaving  a  short  tumid  vaginula. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bn/olog.  Britannica,  p.  24. 

ARCTO'A,  Br.  and  Sch.  =  DiciiANUM. 

ARC  YRTA,  Hill— A  genus  of  Myxogas- 
tras  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi),  growing  on 
rotton  wood,  with  frequently  bright-coloured 
spores  and  filaments.  The  elastic  filaments 
of  the  capillitium  have  no  spiral  fibres,  but 
are  a  little  tuberculated.  The  species  in 
general  are  not  confined  to  Europe  or  the 
United  States,  but  have  a  very  wide  geo- 
gi'aphical  range,  occurring  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  districts  as  well  as  in  those 
which  are  temperate.    Species : — 

1.  A.  pmiicua,  Pers.  Common ;  spores 
and  capillitium  purplish  vermilion.  Grev. 
8c.  Crypt.  Flora,  t.  130. 

2.  A.  incarnata,  Pers.  Not  micommon  ; 
smaller,  with  a  shorter  stipes  and  with  flesh- 
colom-ed  spores  and  capillitium. 

3.  A.  cinerea,  Bull.  Spores  and  capilli- 
tium cinereous. 

4.  A.  nutans,H\A\.  Spores  and  capillitium 
dirty -yellow ;  capiUitium  nodding.  Trichia 
mdans,  Sowerby,  t.  260;  Arcyriajlava,  Grev. 
Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  t.  309. 

6.  A.  umbrina,  Schum.  Spores  and 
capillitium  ochraceous,  capillitium  erect; 
peridium  ovate. 

6.  A.  ochrolmca,  Fr.  Spores  and  capil- 
litium pale-ochraceous,  peridium  globose, 
evanescent;  smaller  than  the  preceding; 
1-12"  high. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Hooker'' s  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  318 ;  Cnipt.  Botany,  p.  337 ;  Fries,  Summa 
Vcget.  p.  456. 

ARE'C  A,  L. — Agenus  of  flowering  plants 
(Fam.  Palmacese).  The  albumen  of  the  seed 
of  the  Areca  catechu  (the  Areca  nut  as  it  is 
called)  affords  a  good  instance  of  horny  con- 
sistence produced  by  secondary  layers  upon 
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the  ceU-walls  (PI.  38.  figs.  21  &  22).  See 
Albumen  (of  seeds). 

AREG'MA,  Fries. — A  genus  of  Conio- 
ruycetous  Fungi  closely  allied  to  Puccinia, 
comprising  the  species  with  many  cells 
which  occur  on  various  Rosace'ce,  as  the 
common  dark  Parasite  of  the  Rose  and 
Bramble.  Like  Puccinia,  the  species  always 
seem  connected  with  a  Uredinous  form,  and 
are  propagated  by  secondary  spores  pro- 
duced on  the  multiseptate  bodies  after  ger- 
minating. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  507 ;  Berk. 
Crypt.  Pot.  p.  325 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 
1847,  Jan.  p.  12  j  De  Bary,  Urdersuch.  iib. 
d.  Pratulpilze. 

ARE'OLAR  tissue  of  animals.  See 
Cellular  Tissue. 

AR'GAS,Walck. — A  genus  of  Arachnida, 
of  the  order  Acarina  and  family  Gamasea. 

Char.  Rostrum  inferior,  concealed,  as  also 
the  palpi,  beneath  a  projection  of  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  body ;  under  part  of  body 
granular,  not  scaly,  and  consisting  of  a  single 
piece;  first  joint  of  the  palpi  longest;  legs 
approximate  at  their  insertion,  feet  termi- 
nated by  two  claws,  but  no  vesicle. 

These  animals  are  frequently  parasitic 
upon  pigeons,  fowls,  &c. ;  some  live  in 
gardens. 

A.re/le.rus{Ph/nchoprton  Columhce, lieTcm.). 
Body  marked  with  tortuous  furrows  and  de- 
pressions, yellowish  or  violet  after  food.  On 
pigeons,  especially  when  young. 

A.  persicus.  Blood-red  colour,  back  co- 
vered with  scattered  elevated  white  spots. 
The  venomous  bug  of  Persia ;  said  to  cause 
death  in  the  human  subject. 

There  are  other  species. 

BiBL.  Gervais,  Walcken.  Apteres,  iii. 

AR'GULUS,  Miill.— A  genus  of  Crusta- 
cea, of  the  order  Siphonostoma  and  family 
Argulidse. 

Char.  Carapace  membranous,  covering 
the  cephalothorax  like  a  shield;  antennae 
four,  short,  concealed  beneath  the  carapace, 
anterior  two-jointed,  terminal  joint  hooked ; 
posterior  four-jointed;  rostrum  acuminate; 
five  pairs  of  legs,  the  place  of  the  first  (6th) 
pair  being  occupied  by  two  suckers ;  second 
pair  short,  five-jointed,  the  two  basal  joints 
spinous,  the  last  joint  with  two  small  hooks; 
the  last  four  pairs  of  legs  two-cleft,  and 
furnished  with  ciliated  filiform  processes. 

A.foliacem  (PI.  15.  fig.  1).  Parasitic  on 
the  stickle-back  (G aster osteus)  and  other 
fishes ;  carapace  gTcenish. 

BiBL.  V.  d.  Hoeven,  Handh.  d.  Zool. ; 


Baird,  Prit.  F/ntomostraca,  p.  242 ;  Thorell, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  186(),  xviii.  p.  149. 

ARPAC'TICUS,  Baird.— A  genus  of  Eu- 
tomostraca,  of  the  order  Copepoda  and  fa- 
mily Cyclopidae. 

Char.  Head  undistinguishable  from  tho- 
rax ;  foot-jaws  two  pairs,  forming  strong 
cheliform  hands ;  antennae  in  male  furnished 
with  a  swollen  hinge-like  joint ;  antennules 
(inferior  antennae)  simple;  legs  five  pairs, 
the  fifth  pair  rudimentary;  eye  single;  ovary 
single.    Two  species : — 

A.  chelifer  and  A.  nohilis.  Marine,  closely 
resembling  Cyclops. 

EiBL.  Baird,  Prit.  Entom,  p.  212. 

ARRENU'RUS,  Duges.— a  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina  and  family 
Hydrachnea  (=  Caudate  Hydrachn£e). 

The  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  male 
is  narrowed  aud  produced  into  a  truncate  or 
cylindrical  appendage.  The  body  of  the  fe- 
male is  truncated  posteriorly.  The  prolon- 
gation is  terminated  by  two  angles  and  a 
sinuous  intervening  margin.  At  the  middle 
of  the  latter  is  situated  the  penis;  above 
which  are  two  hooks.  In  both  sexes  the 
back  is  hard,  crustaceous,  as  if  shagreened, 
or  spinous.  In  some  species  the  thicker 
layer  of  the  skin  is  furnished  with  a  number 
of  conical  apertm'es  (PI.  2.  fig.  12).  The 
eyes  are  two,  distinct,  blackish.  The  intes- 
tinal caeca  are  distinguishable  through  the 
skin.  The  mouth  is  round  and  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  hood  (PI.  2.  fig.  13  c). 

Arrenurus  viridis,  Duges's  typical  species 
(PI.  2.  fig.  13),  has  the  palpi  short  and  cla- 
vate  (ff) ;  the  fourth  j  oint  longest  and  largest, 
the  fifth  falcate  and  the  mandibles  ungui- 
culate  (S). 

Th  e  species  are  very  numerous  and  of  almost 
all  colours,  red,  green,  yellow,  grey,  purple. 

BiBL.  Walcken.  Apth-es,  iii. ;  Duges,  Ann. 
d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  i. ;  Koch,  Uebersicht  d. 
Arachnidensystenis. 

ARROW-ROOT.— A  name  given  to  va- 
rious kinds  of  starch,  derived  from  the  plant 
Maranta  arundinacea,  and  other  species. 
True  West  India  arrow-root  is  from  this 
(PI.  37.  Bg.  26)  and  M.  Allonga  and  M.  no- 
bilis  (N.  0.  Mai-antacefe).  East-India  arrow- 
root is  obtained  from  species  of  Curcuma 
(N.  0.  Zingiberaceae)  (PI.  37.  fig.  19)_,  and 
apparently  also  from  a  Sagus,ii  wemay  judge 
from  a  specimen  (PI.  37.  fig.  18)  from  Singa- 
pore. Tahitan  arrow-root  (PI.  37.  fig.  22)  is 
obtained  from  the  plant  called  Tacca  pinna- 
tijida  (N.  O.  Taccacese)  ;  and  the  substance 
called  Portland  arrow-root  (PI.  37.  fig.  11) 
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is  extracted  from  the  Arum  maculatum  (N. 
O.  Araceaj),  a  common  hedge-weed  in  this 
country.  In  all  these  cases  the  fecula  con- 
sists of  starch-grains,  which  are  produced  in 
great  quantity  before  the  season  of  rest,  in 
the  succulent  tubers  or  rhizomes  of  the 
plants ;  the  arrow-root  is  extracted  from  the 
grated  root-stocks  by  washing,  to  separate 
the  cellular  tissue  and  remove  the  often 
acrid  juices.    See  Stahch. 

The  arrow-root  of  the  shops  is  subject  to 
adulteration  with  cheaper  kinds  of  starch, 
especially  with  sago  and  potato-starch. 

BiBL.  Pereira,  Mat.  Med. ;  Hassall,  Food 
and  its  Adulterations,  p.  31. 

ARSENIC— The  common  term  for  arse- 
nious  acid.  Arsenious  acid  assumes  two 
crystalline  forms,  and  occurs  also  in  an 
amorphous  state. 

The  most  common  form  is  the  octahedral 
or  tetrahedral.  The  second  (right  rhombic) 
is  less  common,  and  is  only  obtained  by 
sublimation.  Attention  to  the  form  of  the 
crystals  is  important,  because  it  is  used  as 
a  means  of  identifying  arsenic  in  cases  of 
poisoning.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  protoxide  of  antimony  (Sb  0,) 
yields  crystals  by  sublimation  of  exactly 
the  same  form  as  those  of  arsenious  acid 
(PI.  G.  fig.  22). 

Solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  preservative  liquid  for  animal 
preparations. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistry  ;  Guy,  3Iicrosc. 
Trans.  1861,  p.  54. 

ARTE'MIA,  Leach.— A  genus  of  Ento- 
mostraca,  of  the  order  Phyllopoda  and  fa- 
mily Branchiopoda. 

CJiar.  Abdomen  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
tail,  composed  of  nine  segments  or  joints,  the 
end  joint  simply  divided  into  two  lobes ; 
superior  antennse  slender  and  filiform  in  both 
sexes ;  inferior  antennfe  in  the  male  large,  flat, 
curved  downwards  and  two-jointed,  resem- 
bling horns ;  in  the  female  short,  pointed  and 
slightly  curved  ;  basal  joint  of  male  inferior 
antenna)  provided  with  a  short  conical  pro- 
cess. 

A.  salina.  The  Lymington  shrimp  or 
brine-worm.  Found  in  the  salt-pans  at 
Lymington.    Length  about  1-2". 

Each  segment  of  the  thorax  shortly  bi- 
lobed  at  the  apex,  and  with  a  pair  of  bran- 
chial feet ;  each  lobe  of  the  end  joint  of  abdo- 
men giving  off'  several  short  setge.  Agrees 
generally  in  structure  with  Branchiptis. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Untom.;  Rackett, 
Linn.  Ti-ans.  xi. 


ARTERIES.— These  are  the  tubes  or 
vessels  which  convey  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  The 
structure  of  the  arteries  is  very  complicated 
and  difficult  of  investigation ;  and  the  coats 
or  tunics  of  which  they  consist  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  as  to  be  by  no  means 
easily  separable. 

In  the  larger  arteries,  three  coats  are 
usually  distinguishable,  an  outer  or  adven- 
titious coat,  a  middle  and  an  inner  coat. 
Their  composition  and  thickness  vary  in 
arteries  of  different  sizes. 

The  middle  coat  is  usually  thick  and 
strong,  consisting  of  several  layers,  and  its 
elements  run  transversely.  In  the  largest 
arteries  it  is  yellow,  very  elastic  and  of  great 
strength  ;  as  the  vessels  become  smaller,  it 
diminishes  in  thickness,  becoming  redder 
and  more  contractile  ;  and  near  the  capil- 
laries it  is  very  thin,  finally  disappearing. 
The  inner  coat  is  always  thin,  yet  thickest 
in  the  large  vessels  ;  whilst  the  outer  coat  is 
absolutely  thinner  in  these  than  in  those  of  a 
modei'ate  size,  in  which  it  equals  or  even 
exceeds  the  middle  coat. 

In  the  smaller  arteries  the  inner  coat  con- 
sists of  pale,  flattened,  fusiform  cells  with 
longish,  oval  nuclei ;  these  possess  no  slight 


Fig.  34. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 

MuseuJar  fibre-cells  from  human  arteries.  1,  from 
the  popliteal ;  a,  before,  6,  after  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid ;  2,  from  a  twig  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery :  o, 
nuclei. 

resemblance,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fusi- 
form cells  of  pathologists  (as  also  to  the 
formative  cells  of  elastic  and  areolar  tissue), 
and  on  the  other  to  contractile  (smooth 
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muscular)  fibre-cells ;  yet  they  differ  from 
the  former  in  the  less  acumination  of  their 
ends  and  their  paleness,  and  from  the  latter 
in  their  rigidity,  the  form  of  their  nuclei, 
and  their  chemical  reactions. 

An  elastic  layer  is  expanded  beneath  the 
epithelial  layer  in  the  living  vessels,  whilst 
in  these,  when  empty,  it  exhibits  numerous 
transverse  or  longitudinal  folds.    It  forms 


what  is  called  a  fenestrated  membrane,  ge- 
nerally exhibiting  more  or  less  distinct  re- 
ticulated fibres  and  usually  small  elongated 
openings ;  more  rarely  a  very  dense  network 
of  principally  longitudinal  elastic  fibres,  with 
narrow  elongated  fissures. 

The  middle  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries  is 
purely  muscular.  The  fibres  or  fibre-ceUs, 
which  are  connected  into  layers,  may  be 
isolated  by  dissection,  or  by  maceration  and 
boiling  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  four 
parts  of  water. 

The  outer  coat  consists  of  areolar  tissue 
with  elongated  nuclei  and  fine  elastic  fibres, 
and  is  nearly  as  thick  as,  or  even  thicker 
than  the  middle  coat. 

In  the  smallest  arteries,  the  outer  coat 
gradually  ceases  to  contain  elastic  tissue, 
consisting  merely  of  areolar  tissue  and  the 


nuclei ;  this  gradually  loses  its  fibrous  cha- 
racter, next  becoming  homogeneous,  and 
finally  a  thin  perfectly  structureless  mem- 
brane, and  disappearing.  In  the  same 
manner  the  middle  coat  gradually  loses  its 
layers  of  muscular  fibres,  until  these  and  the 
fibres  themselves  ultimately  vanish.  On 
tracing  the  smaller  arteries  downwards,  the 
inner  coat  is  first  found  to  lose  its  elastic 
fibres,  and  at  last  the  epi- 
thelial cells  cease  to  be  iso- 
lable,  all  that  can  be  distin- 
guished consisting  of  their 
closely  aggregated  nuclei; 
but,  by  maceration  in  very 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation of  the  cell-walls  are 
rendered  beautifully  di- 
stinct. 

In  moderate-sized  arteries 
the  middle  coat  increases  in 
thickness,  but,  in  addition  to 
a  larger  number  of  muscu- 
lar layers,  fine  elastic  fibres 
in  open  networks  are  added, 
at  iirst  running  somewhat 
irregularly  through  the  mus- 
cular elements,  and  in  the 
larger  vessels  of  this  cate- 
gory mixed  with  areolar 
tissue,  and  here  and  there 
forming  layers  alternating 
with  those  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  The  inner  coat 
sometimes  containsbetween 
its  elastic  layer  and  the 
epithelium  several  other 
layers,  forming,  with  fine 
networks  of  elastic  tissue  more  externally 
situated  in  homogeueoxis  granular  or  fibrillar 
areolar  tissue,  a  strong  middle  layer,  the 
elements  of  which  are  longitudinal.  The 
outer  coat  in  these  vessels  contains  more 
elastic  tissue,  in  the  form  of  laminas. 

In  the  largest  arteries,  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  inner  coat  are  not  so  elongated,  and 
the  inner  coat  consists  principally  of  layers 
of  a  homogeneous,  striated,  or  even  di- 
stinctly fibrillar  substance,  agreeing  with 
areolar  tissue,  traversed  by  finer  and  coarser 
longitudinal  networks  of  elastic  tissue.  Im- 
mediately beneath  the  epithelium  the  net- 
works of  elastic  fibres  are  either  very  fine, 
or  are  replaced  by  one  or  more  striated 
layers,  which,  when  nucleated,  often  appear 
as  if  composed  of  fused  epithelial  cells,  and 
when  homogeneous  resemble  pale  elastic 


Fig.  35. 


Magnified  3J0  diameters. 
A  small  artery  (n)  and  vein  (6)  (about  1-180"  in  diameter)  from  the  me- 
sentery of  a  child,  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  :  a,  external  coat,  with 
elongated  nuclei ;  ^,  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat,  partly 
seen  from  the  surface,  partly  the  sectional  view ;  y,  nuclei  of  the  epithelial 
cells ;  (5,  fibrous  layer  of  elastic  tissue. 
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membranes.  The  middle  coat  contains,  as 
a  new  element,  elastic  membranes  or  plates, 
as  many  as  60  or  60,  which,  except  in  their 
transverse  direction,  resemble  the  elastic 
inner  coat,  sometimes  forming  the  densest 
networks  of  elastic  fibres,  at  others  fenes- 
trated membranes.    These  layers  alternate 


Magnified  30  diameters. 
Tranaverae  section  of  the  human  aorta  below  the  auperior  mesenteric  artery, 
after  acetic  acid.    1.  Inner  coat:  (7,  epithelium;  J,  striated  layer.s;  c,  elastic 
layers.    2.  Middle  coat :  d,  its  elastic  layers ;  e,  the  muscular  and  areolar 
tissues;  3,  outer  coat  with  its  network  of  elastic  tissue. 

with  those  of  the  muscular  fibres  traversed 
by  areolar  tissue  and  networks  of  elastic 
tissue.  The  muscular  layer  of  the  middle 
coat  is  less  developed,  its  cells  smaller  and 
less  regularly  and  perfectly  formed. 

The  outer  coat  is  relatively  and  absolutely 
thinner  than  that  in  the  smaller ;  but  the 
structure  is  the  same,  except  that  its  inner 
elastic  layer  is  much  less  developed. 

In  some  of  the  larger  arteries  of  man,  as 
the  axillary  and  popliteal,  and  the  mesenteric 
arteries  of  other  mammals,  the  internal  coat 
contains  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  This 
is  the  case  also  with  the  outer  coat  of 
the  larger  arteries  in  animals,  but  not  in 
man. 

All  except  the  smallest  arteries  are  fur- 
nished with  nutrient  blood-vessels,  the  vasa 
vasorvin ;  these  ramify  principally  in  the 
outer  coat,  in  the  larger  ones  extending  into 
the  middle  coat.  They  also  receive  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  and  spinal  nerves. 

The  most  important  pathological  changes 
to  which  the  arteries  are  subject,  consist  of 
the  deposition  of  fat  in  their  substance 
(fatty  degeneration)  and  of  atheromatous 
matter.  These  will  he  noticed  imder  Fatty 
DEGENERATION  and  Atheeoma.  See  Ves- 
sels. 

BiBL.  Henle,  Allyem.  Aiuit. ;  Kollikcr, 
Hamlh.  d.  Getcehelehrc ;  \^'edl,  Grvndziif/e 
dei- pnthol.  Histol.;  Rokitansky,  Ueh.  einh/e 
d.  wichtk/.  Krankh.  d.  Avterien  ;  Frey,  His- 


tologie,  1870,  p.  363;  Eberth  (Strieker's 
HandhucK) ,  v.  p.  190. 

ARTHO'NIA,  Acharius.— A  genus  of 
Graphidese  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  di- 
stinguished by  the  small  roundish  or  irregu- 
lar apothecia,  scattered  over  the  thallus, 
devoid  of  an  excipulum.  Leighton  describes 
eight  British  species, 
growing  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  some  of  which  have 
been  described  by  others 
as  species  of  Opegraplia, 
&c. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Ann. 
JVat.  Hist.  1854,  xiii. 
p.  436,  pi.  7,  8;  1856, 
xviii.  p.  330. 

ARTHRIN'roM,Kze. 
— A  genus  of  Dematiei 
(Hyphomycetous  Fungi), 
of  which  one  species  has 
been  found  in  Britain, 
growing  upon  dead  leaves 
of  Ej'iophorimi  angustifo- 
lium. 

A.  sporophlwum,  Kze.  Filaments  elon- 
gated, tufted,  often  not  more  than  1-50" 
long,  but  frequently  confluent  in  a  linear 
form,  vsdth  a  kind  of  velvety  surface ;  spores 
numerous,  angular,  or  like  a  double  cone,  at- 
tached in  whorls  at  the  joints  of  the  filaments. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Ami.  Nat.  Hist.  1838,  i, 
436;  Torula  Erioplxori,  Berk.  Engl.  Flora, 
V.  p.  2,  359 ;  Fries,  Summa  Veget.  p.  502. 

ARTHROBO'TRYS,  Corda.— A_  genus 
of  Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous  Fvmgi)  bear- 
ing elegant  nodular  groups  of  septate  spores. 
No  species  is  yet  recorded  in  Britain. 
Corda  describes  one  species,  A.  superba 
(fig.  37);  in  this  the  spores  are  about  1-1500" 
long.  Fresenius  describes  another,  A.  oligo- 
spnra,  perhaps  not  distinct,  which  has  the 
erect  filaments  about  1-50"  high,  solitary, 
not  in  tufts,  and  mostly  with  only  one 
group  of  spores;  these  are  pear-shaped, 
1-700"  long,  and  have  the  septum  below 
the  middle :  it  was  found  on  damp  wood, 
fruit  and  earth,  in  a  fungus-bed, 

BiBL.  Corda,  Prachtfl.  eur.  Schimmelb. 
p.  43,  t.  21 ;  Fresenius,  Beitr.  zur  Mycologie, 
Heft  i.  p.  18,  pi.  3.  figs.  1-8. 

ARTHROBO'TRYUM.—Agenus  of  Mu- 
cedines (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  proposed 
by  Cesati,  characterized  by  a  stem  composed 
of  jointed  threads,  bearing  above  large 
jointed  radiating  spores,  so  as  to  form  a 
little  head.  They  are  beautiful  microscopic 
objects.    British  species : — 
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1.  A.  atnim,  B.  &  Br.  On  dead  nettle- 
stems. 

2.  A.  stilboideum,  Ces.  Ou  a  pollard 
willow. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Out.  Br.  Fung.  p.  342 ; 
Hedwigia,  tab.  4.  fig.  1. 


Fig.  37. 


Arthrobotrys  superba. 


37.  Fertile  filament  with  many  groups  of  spores. 

Magnified  200  diameters. 

38.  Fertile  articulation  of  ditto,  mth  most  of  the 

spores  detached  from  tlie  spine-like  pro- 
cesses on  which  they  are  borne.  Magnified 
400  diameters. 

ARTHROCLA'DIA,  Duby.— A  genus  of 
Sporoclinacea3  (Fucoid  Algie).  A.  villosa, 
Huds.,  is  a  rather  rare  British  annual  sub- 
marine species,  growing  in  4  to  5  fathoms 
water ;  bearing  a  curious  pod-like  nucleated 
fi'uit. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Marine  Alga,  2d  ed. 

S24,  pi.  5  G. ;  Phyc.  Brit.  t.  Ixiv. ;  Eng. 
ot.  t.  546 ;  Derbes  and  Solier,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  33,  figs.  18-20. 

ARTHRODES'MUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiacese. 

Char.  Cells  single,  compressed,  constricted 
in  the  middle ;  segments  entire,  with  a  single 
spine  on  each  side. 

1.  A.  converges.  Segments  elliptic  (PI.  10. 
fig.  27) ;  length  1-598  to  1-539". 

2.  A.  incus,  Breb.  Segments  with  trun- 
cated ends;  lenglh  1-1103". 

3.  A.  minutus,  Kritz.  (PI.  43.  fig.  9). 

4.  A.  truncatus,  Ehr. 

5.  A.  subidatus. 
Other  species. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  pp.  117,  200 ; 
Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  p.  176  ;  Ehrenberg,  In  fiis. 
p.  158 ;  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  iii.  p.  225. 

ARTHROGY'RA,  Ehr.— An  obscm-e 
genus  of  Diatomacese. 


A.  guatemalensis  (PI.  42.  fig.  8).  Fila- 
ment straight, 

A.  semilunaris.  Filament  curved.  Both 
in  Guatemala  earth. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Mikrogeologie,  pi.  33. 

ARTHROMI'TUS,  Leidy.— Described  as 
a  genus  of  the  Leptothricese  of  Kiitzing 
(Algas  Confervoidese).  Two  species,  A.  cris- 
tatus  and  A.  nitidus,  were  found  in  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  lulus  marginatus,  a  kind  of 
millipede.  These  objects  appear  to  have 
been  imperfect  forms  of  some  filamentous 
Fungus.    See  Pabasitic  Fungi. 

BiBL.  Leidy,  On  the  jiresence  of  Entophgta 
in  healthy  living  animals,  Proo.  Acad,  of 
Philadelphia,  iv.  p.  225,  1849,  extracted  in 
An7i.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser.  v.  p.  74. 

ARTHRONE'MA,  Hassall.— A  genus  of 
Oscillatoriacese  (Confervoid  Algoe). 

A.  cirrhosimi  (PI.  4.  fig,  20).  Filaments 
of  considerable  size,  striae  close,  evident. 
Tufts  Avidely  spreading,  filaments  floating 
in  bundles.    In  lakes  a,t  Lismore  Island. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Brit,  dlgce,  p.  238. 

ARTHROSI'PHON,  Kutzing.    See  Pb- 

TALONEMA. 

ARTICULI'NA,  D'Orb.— ^'ery  naiTow 
varieties  of  Vertehralina,  which  commence 
with  a  Milioloid  (Triloculina)  growth,  and 
proceed  with  straight  moniliform  chambers, 
were  separated  by  D'Orbigny  under  this 
name.    Recent  and  fossil. 

Articulina  gihberida  (PI.  18.  fig.  Q  ah). 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  A^m.  Sc.  Nat.  vii.  300 ; 
Carpenter,  Introd.  Forani.  73. 

ARTOTRO'GUS,  Mont.— A  genus  of  Se- 
pedoniei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi)  contain- 
ing one  species  growing  and  fructifying  in 
the  intercellular  passages  of  germinating 
potatoes.  This  genus  is  supposed  by  Berke- 
ley to  be  founded  on  a  secondary  form  of 
fruit  of  some  mould ;  probably  of  Permo- 
spora  infestans.    See  Peronospoea. 

A.  hydnosporus,  Mont.  Berkeley,  Journ, 
of  Horticult.  Sac.  i.  p.  3,  pi.  4.  figs.  27-29 ; 
Crypt.  Botany,  p.  247. 

A'RUM,  L. — A  genus  of  Aracese  (Flow. 
Plants).  Arum  maculatum,  the  common 
Cuckoo-pint,  has  a  tuberous  rhizome  in 
which  is  produced  much  starch.  This  starch 
is  extracted  in  the  same  way  as  Arrow-root 
starch  is  fi-om  the  rhizomes  of  Marantaceie 
&c.,  andiscalledPortlandArrow-root(Pl.  37. 
fig.  11).    See  Staech. 

AS'CARIS.— A  genus  of  Entozoa,  of  the 
order  Cffilelmintha  and  family  Nematoidea. 

Char.  Body  cylindrical,  narrowed  at  each 
end ;  head  furnished  with  three  tubercles  or 
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valves;  mouth  terminal,  situated  between 
the  three  tubercles ;  male  with  one  or  two 
spicula. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  occrn'ring 
in  all  the  classes  of  the  Vertebrata  and  doubt- 
fully in  Insects.  They  are  most  commonly 
found  in  the  alimentary  canal.  We  shall  only 
notice  the  species  met  with  in  man. 

1.  A.  lumbncoides.  The  common  round 
worm.  Inhabits  the  human  small  intes- 
tine ;  sometimes  found  also  in  that  of  the 
ass,  wild-boar,  pig  and  ox.  Varies  in  length 
from  3  to  15"  ;  is  of  a  whitish  colour  ;  the 
head  distinct,  with  the  three  valves  (PI.  16. 
fig.  9)  finely  denticulated  on  their  inner 
border,  and  each  furnished  near  the  summit 
with  a  slightly  projecting  papilla.  Female 
larger  and  more  common  than  the  male. 
Spicula  two,  equal. 

The  recent  ova  are  surrounded  by  an  al- 
buminous layer,  the  surface  being  studded 
with  numerous  projecting  tubercles. 

2.  A.  vermicularis  (O.iyurisvenn.).  The 
human  thread-worm.  Found  usually  in  the 
rectum.  White  ;  head  frequently  appearing 
winged,  or  exhibiting  two  lateral  vesicular 
expansions  (PI.  16.  fig.  8  a),  produced  by 
endosmosis.  Mouth  round  when  contracted, 
exhibiting  the  three  lobes  when  expanded. 
Oesophagus  (e)  containing  a  triquetrous 
canal,  and  separated  by  a  constriction  from 
the  spherical  stomach  {d).  Length,  female 
3  to  4-10  of  an  inch  ;  male  shorter,  with 
the  tail  spirally  coiled,  much  more  rarely 
met  with.  Anus  (g)  about  1-8  from  the  end 
of  the  body ;  spiculum  single,  with  an  ap- 
pendage. Uterus  consisting  of  two  lobes 
(h)  (ovaries);  oviduct  (A-)  opening  externally 
near  the  middle  of  the  body. 

3.  A.  mystax  {(data,  Bell),  2  to  3  inches 
long,  as  broad  as  a  crow-quill ;  common  in 
the  cat,  occasional  in  the  human  body. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Hehninthes ;  Leuckart, 
Memch.  Parasit.  ii.  p.  153 ;  Cobbold,  JEnto- 
zoa,  p.  302  ;  Sieb.  &  Koll.  Zeitschr.  passim. 

ASCID'IA,  Bast. — A  genus  of  Tunicate 
Mollusca,  of  the  family  Ascidiadae. 

Several  British  species.  See  Ascidiad^. 

ASCIDTAD^.— A  family  of  Tunicate 
Mollusca. 

Distinguished  by  their  being  single, 
usually  fixed  (to  foreign  bodies,  as  sea- 
weeds, shells,  &c.),  and  the  attachment  of 
the  mantle  to  the  test  at  the  orifices  only. 

Irregularly  shaped,  from  half  to  several 
inches  long,;; often  incrusted  with  stones  and 
shells,  &c. ;  with  two  orifices,  one  branchial 
and  pharyngeal,  the  other  anal.    Genera : 


1.  Ascidia,  Bast.  Test  leathery;  bran- 
chial orifice  eight-lobed,  anal  six-lobed,  both 
circular ;  branchial  sac  not  plaited. 

2.  Molgula,  Forbes.  Globose,  attached  or 
free  ;  test  membranous,  usually  covered  with 
foreign  matters ;  branchial  orifice  six-lobed, 
anal  four-lobed,  both  on  contractile  naked 
tubes. 

3.  Cynthia,  Sav.    Sessile ;  test  leathery ;  ■ 
branchial  sac  plaited  longitudinally;  both 
orifices  four-sided. 

BiBL.  Forbes  and  Hanley,  Brit.  Mollusca, 
i.  29 ;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  35. 

ASCLEPIADA'CEvF.— A  family  of  Di- 
cotyledonous flowering-plants,  presenting 
some  remarkable  characters  in  the  pollen 
(see  Pollen).  The  stems  of  some  of  these 
plants  contain  very  tenacious  fibres,  which 
have  been  used  for  economical  purposes 
(see  FiBEES,  vegetable). 

_  ASCOB'OLUS.— A  genus  of  Helvellacei, 
distinguished  from  Peziza  by  the  asci  being- 
projected  from  the  hynienium  at  maturity. 
Ascobolus  furfuracetts  is  only  common  on 
cow-dung;  but  there  are  numerous  other 
British  species.  The  sporidia  are  often 
beautiful  microscopic  objects  (see  Cooke,  in 
Seemami's  Journ.  Bot.  May  1864). 

ASCOMY'CES.— A  genus  of  Ascomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  any  receptacle,  the  asci  forming  a  thin 
pulverulent  stratum.  All  the  species  are 
parasitic  on  living  leaves  or  young  shoots. 
It  is  the  lowest  form  to  which  Ascomycetes 
can  be  reduced.    British  species : 

1.  A.  bullatus.    On  pear-leaves. 

2.  A.  deformans.    On  peach-leaves,  pro- 
ducing a  form  of  blister. 

3.  A.  trientalis.  On  leaves  of  T.  europaa.  ■ 

4.  A.  jiiglandis.    On  walnut-leaves. 

6.  A.  carnosa.  On  Bhododendron  ferru- 
gineum,  producing  large  gall-like  excres- 
cences. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  vol.  ix. 
p.  48 ;  Outl.  Br.  Fung.  p.  376. 

ASCOMYCE'TES.— An  order  of  Fungi 
characterized  by  producing  the  spores  in 
tubular  sacs  {asci  or  theccc),  frequently  in- 
termixed with  empty  filiform  sacs  {para- 
physes)  (fig.  40),  and  hence  bearing  a  near 
relation  to  the  Lichens,  which,  indeed,  are 
included  under  this  order  by  some  botanists; 
but  the  existence  of  green  colouring-matter 
in  the  cells,  and  of  gonidia  or  brood-cells,  in 
the  Lichens,  forbids  such  an  association. 
The  Ascomycetes  differ  much  in  external 
form,  and  approach  in  this  particular  several 
tribes  belonging  to  the  other  orders ;  thus 
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the  Tuberacei  are  very  much  like  many  of 
the  Gasteromycetes,  the  Helvellacei  like 


Fig.  39.  Fig.  40. 


Spathulea  flaTida. 
Fig.  39.  Entire  plant  (reduced). 

Pig.  40.  Highly  magnified  section  of  friiotifieation, 
showing  asei  and  paraphysea  arising  from  the  hymenium. 

some  Hymenomycetes,  &c.,  differing-  chiefly 
in  the  mode  of  the  production  of  the  spores 
(figs.  39-42). 


Fig.  41.  Group  of  plants  (reduced). 

Fig.  42.  Highly  magnified  aaci  with  spores. 

The  Onygenei  are  little  Fungi  growing  on 
dead  animal  substances,  feathers,  horn,  &c., 
and  have  a  flocculent  mycelium,  hearing- 
little  columnar  bodies  terminating  in  a  thick- 
ened head — the  sporange,  which  is  a  kind  of 
hood  falling  off  at  maturity.  The  sporifer- 
ous  structure,  loosely  filling  up  the  hood,  is 
composed  of  interlacing-  branched  filaments, 
bearing  at  their  free  ends  globular  cells 
(asci  or  ihecm)  filled  with  spores. 

The  Perisporiacei  are  likewise  very  simple, 
consisting  of  parasitical  Fungi  gro-wing  upon 


the  leaves  of  trees  or  herbaceous  plants. 
They  have  a  flocculent  mycelium,  often 
radiating  from  a  centre,  where  is  found  a 
membranous,  sac-Uke,  globular  sporange, 
containing-  sometimes  a  definite,  sometimes 
an  indefinite  number  of  clavate  sacs  or  asci, 
alone  or  mingled  with  paraphyses,  and 
containing  ovate  spores.  The  sporange 
bursts  either  regularly  or  irregularly  at  the 
summit. 

The  Sphferiacei  have  the  conceptacles 
more  developed,  either  single,  or  associated 
on  a  common  receptacle,  and  consisting  of 
a  firm  capsular  structure,  lined  with  asci,  and 
opening  at  the  apex  by  a  regular  pore  in  the 
form  of  a  papilla  or  beak  when  mature. 

The  Pliacidiacei  differ  chiefly  in  the  de- 
hiscence by  slits,  either  single  and  longitu- 
dinal, or  several  and  parallel  or  stellate,  or 
circular  so  as  to  detach  a  lid ;  most  of  these  ^ 
have  the  sporanges  collected  on  a  common 
receptacle,  either  of  horny  or  fleshy  consist- 
ence. 

In  these  two  tribes,  and  in  Helvellacei, 
Coniomycetous  forms  of  spore  are  foimd 
upon  the  same  receptacle,  either  contem- 
poraneously or  at  different  stages  of  deve- 
lopment. Attention  is  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject under  the  head  of  that  order;  and  more 
will  be  found  under  Sph^ria,  Tympanis, 
Rhytisma,  Dothidea,  Cordiceps,  &c. 

The  true  Tuberacei  are  Ascomycetous  re- 
presentatives of  the  Hypogteous  Gasteromy- 
cetes,  being  subterraneous,  solid,  globular 
or  lobed  bodies,  of  fleshy  consistence,  the 
Truffle  being  a  well-known  example.  The 
organization  of  the  Tuberacei  is  analogous 
in  all  cases,  but  the  structures  differently 
arranged.  They  all  have  an  inconspicuous 
flocculent  mycelium,  from  which  arises  the 
solid  sporange.  The  sporange  exhibits,  when 
cut  across,  an  outer  tough  coat  {peridimn), 
enclosing  a  fleshy  structure  excavated  with 
sinuous  cavities  giving  it  a  marbled  appear- 
ance. These  sinuous  cavities  are  produced 
by  the  convolutions  of  the  fructifying 
layer,  which  is  folded  and  reflected  back- 
wards and  forwards,  leaving  interstices 
which  are  lined  with  the  asci  or  spore-sacs 
containing-  four  or  eight  spores.  The  de- 
gree of  complexity  of  the  lacunose  mass 
differs  in  different  genera,  being  in  some 
simple,  in  others  very  complicated. 

The  sporanges  of  the  Helvellacei  vary 
much  in  form,  the  simpler  resembling 
closely  some  of  the  Phacidiacei :  some  kinds 
are  minute  fleshy  cups  lined  with  asci  form- 
ing a  superficial  layer,  as  in  Propolis;  or 
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they  are  large  fleshy  cups,  often  raised  on  a  | 
stalk  {Peziza),  these  cups  being  closed  at 
first,  but  opening  widely  afterwards.  In 
the  Helvellce,  the  cup  is  converted  into  a 
stalked  mitre-sliaped  body  clothed  above 
with  asci.  Others  are  of  columnar  form, 
thickened  at  the  summit,  which  is  clothed 
with  the  asci,  as  if  a  cup-shaped  receptacle 
had  been  turned  down  over  it  (Spathulea, 
iig.  39)  — this  thickened  head  becoming  more 
considerable  and  excavated  into  little  pits  in 
Morchella.  These  plants  are  mostly  found 
on  the  ground  or  decaying  vegetable  sub- 
stances, in  damp  places,  and  are  frequently 
of  gelatinous  consistence. 

If  a  Peziza,  Morchella,  Rhytisma  aceri- 
num,  or  similar  Fungus,  in  its  last  stage  of 
development,  is  kept  shut  up  in  a  bottle  for 
several  hours,  and  then  gently  taken  out, 
the  contact  of  the  external  air  causes  an  im- 
mediate and  abundant  explosion  of  spores, 
which  may  be  collected  on  slips  of  glass  for 
microscopic  examination.  If  care  is  taken 
in  the  experiment,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  colourless  liquid 
is  expelled  with  the  spores,  which  liquid 
contains  minute  molecules,  and  evaporates 
very  rapidly,  leaving  more  or  less  apparent 
spots  on  the  glass.    See  Sphjebia. 

Sj/nojJsis  of  the  Families. 

1.  Helvt:llacei.  Fruit  fleshy,  of  vari- 
ous forms,  ultimately  expanded,  clavate,  ca- 
pitate, stalked,  mitre-shaped,  cup-shaped  or 
beU-shaped,  the  upper  surface  clothed  by 
elongated  sacs  (asci),  each  containing  eight 
simple  or  septate  spores. 

2.  TuBEHACEi.  Fruit  (subterraneous) 
globular,  with  an  adherent  peridium  ;  solid 
and  fleshy  within,  and  excavated  sinuously 
into  numerous  cavities  clothed  by  asci  con- 
taining four  or  eight  spores ;  the  internal 
mass  drying  up  or  becoming  pulverulent  or 
floccose  when  mature. 

3.  Phacidiacei.  Fruit  fleshy,  simple  or 
branched,  more  or  less  cup-shaped  in  the 
sporiferous  region,  which  opens  widely  or 
by  a  slit  when  mature,  and  exposes  a  ca- 
vity lined  with  elongated  asci  mixed  with 
paraphyses. 

4.  Sph^biacei.  Fruit  usually  forming 
a  common,  often  homy,  receptacle,  in  which 
are  excavated  conceptacles,  lined  with  asci, 
opening  by  a  terminal  pore. 

5.  Pebispoeiacei.  Common  receptacle 
floccose,  radiating  from  a  centre,  bearing 
conceptacles  free  or  surrounded  by  filaments, 
opening  by  a  terminal  pore,  with  asci  at- 


tached at  the  base  filled  with  simple  ovate 
spores. 

6.  Onygenei.  Mycelium  floccose,  bear- 
ing capitate,  stalked  sporanges,  which  open 
by  a  circidar  slit  at  the  base,  causing  the 
upper  part  to  fall  ofl"  like  a  cap ;  exposing 
a  fructifying  mass  composed  of  interlacing 
branched  filaments,  bearing  globular  asci  at 
the  free  extremities  of  the  branches. 

BiBL.  See  under  the  heads  of  the  Families. 

ASCOPH'ORA,  Tode.    See  Mucob. 

ASCOT'RICHA,Berk.— A  genus  of  Peri- 
sporiacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  containing 
one  species. 

A.  chartarum,  a  kind  of  mildew  growing 
on  paper,  forming  a  brownish,  angularly  and 
dichotomously  branched  mycelium,  from 
which  arise  globose,  black,  hairy  peridia  con- 
taining linear  asci,  each  containing  a  single 
row  of  chocolate-coloured  spores.  Peridia 
from  1-20  to  1-30"  in  diameter. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Ann.  Nai.  Hist.  1838,  i. 
257,  pi.  7.  fig.  8. 

AS'CUS. — The  term  applied  to  the  cylin- 
drical globose  or  clavate  tubular  sac  forming 
the  parent  cell  of  the  spores  in  the  Ascomy- 
cetous or  Thecasporous  Fungi.  It  is  fre- 
quently called  a  theca  also  (figs.  40  and  42). 
Asci  consist  of  a  double  membrane,  the 
inner  often  visibly  projecting  when  the 
ascus  is  broken  across.  A  little  lid  is  fre- 
quently separated  from  the  apex  when  the 
sporidia  are  discharged,  as  in  Ascobolus,  in 
which  genus  the  asci  are  shot  out  from  the 
common  hymenium.    See  Ascomycetes. 

BiBL.  Mag.  of  Zool.  £ot.  vol.  ii.  p.  222 ; 
Prittffsh.  Jahrb.  Bd.  i.  p.  189. 

ASEL'LUS,  GeoSroy  (the  water  wood- 
louse). — A  genus  of  Crustacea,  of  the  family 
Isopoda. 

Char.  Antennae  four,  outer  much  longer 
than  the  inner  ones ;  legs  shorter  than  the 
body,  the  first  pair  not  chelate  ;  two  poste- 
rior projecting  bifurcate  abdominal  append- 
ages. 

A.  vulgaris  (PI.  43.  fig.  13).  Length  1-4 
to  1-2"  or  more.  This  animal  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the  microscopist,  on  ac- 
count of  its  forming  the  most  readily  pro- 
curable object  for  examining  the  dorsal 
vessel  and  circulating  liquid  in  motion.  It 
is  found  in  almost  all  stagnant  waters.  The 
currents  of  the  circulating  liquid,  with 
the  colourless  corpuscles,  are  readily  seen 
streaming  through  every  part  of  the  body. 
Beneath  the  large  scutiform  joint  of  the 
body  (the  abdomen),  are  three  flattened 
branchial  false  legs  or  gills  on  each  side. 
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Aspergillus  glaucua. 
A  fertile  fllamont 


covered  by  two  jointed  gill-covers ;  these 
are  in  almost  constant  motion  during  life. 

BiBL.  Desmarest,  Consid.  General,  s.  I. 
Crustaces ;  Treviranus,  Vermischte  Schrif- 
ten,  i. ;  M.-Edwards,  Crustaces,  iii.  (^Suites 
a  Buffon). 

ASPERGIL'LUS,  Micheli.— A  genus  of 
Mucedines(Hypliomycetous  Fungi)  forming 
common  moulds,  such  as  the  blue  mould  of 
cheese,  A.  glaucus.  The  chains  of  spores 
arise  from  a  more  or  less  globular  head  at 
the  apex  of  the  fertile 
filaments  (fig.  4.3).  It  is 
often  stated  that  the 
heads  of  spores  are  origi- 
nally enclosed  in  a  peri- 
dium ;  according  to  our 
observations  this  is  not 
the  case ;  the  spores  bud 
out  from  the  capitular 
cell,  which  enlarges  very 
much  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  head  of  spores; 
and  when  these  have  been 
detached,  the  head  is  left 
bare,  but  covered  with 
short  spiny  processes  (the 
points  of  attachment  of  „,„^,  u 

the  chains  of  spores),  and  with  chains  of  spores 

then  looks  somethino-like 

•J-         pT\/r        Magmned  50  dia- 

a  young  peridium  oi  Mic-  meters. 

cor.  Aspergillus  has  been 

found  to  produce  a  secondary  form  of  fruit, 

being  that  forming  the  subject  of  the  genus 

EuROTiuM.    British  species : 

*  Fertile  filaments  simple. 

1.  A. glaucus, lAvik.  Sporidia  globose,  va- 
riable, white  to  glaucous,  close  {A.  candidus, 
Link)  or  lax.  Heads  about  1-100"  in  dia- 
meter when  mature.  On  cheese,  lard,  bread, 
&c.,very  common  (fig.  43).  It  has  beenfound 
also  in  the  lungs  and  air-cavities  of  birds, 
Mucor  glaucus,  L. 

2.  A.  roseus,  Lk.  Sporidia  globose,  very 
small,  rose-red ;  fertile  filaments  not  septate. 
On  damp  paper,  lint,  carpet,  &c. 

3.  A.  aurei(s,Jierk.  Sporidia  large,  ellip- 
tical, thinly  scattered,  golden-yellow;  fertile 
filaments  without  septa.  On  bark.  Now 
referred  with  A.  aurantiacus,  from  which 
it  scarcely  differs,  to  the  genus  Rhinotri- 
chum. 

4.  A.  aurantiacus,  Berk.  Sporidia  oval, 
the  lowest  of  the  chain  much  larger,  myce- 
lium rusty  orange,  the  heads  often  prolife- 
rous, so  as  to  produce  a  complicated  mass. 
On  bark.  Ann.Nat.Hist.Vi.  p.  i3G,pl.  xiii.  22. 


Nematogonium  aurantiacum,  Desmaz,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  'Nat.  2  s6r.  ii.  p.  69,  pi.  2.  fig.  1. 

**  Fertile  filaments  branched. 

5.  A.  maximus,  Lk.  Sporidia  very  large, 
at  length  yellow  brown,  mycelium  a  fleecy 
mass  of  the  same  colour ;  fertile  filaments 
dichotomous,  clavate  above.  On  decaying 
Fungi. 

6.  A.  mollis.  Berk.  Sporidia  large,  sub- 
globose,  white,  mycelium  white  ;  fertile  fila- 
ments dichotomous,  standing  in  minute, 
scattered,  white  bundles. 

7.  A.  virens,  Lk.  Sporidia,  like  the  fila- 
ments, gTeenish ;  tufts  of  fertile  filaments 
rather  dense,  entangled,  suberect.  On  de- 
caying fungi  and  other  bodies. 

8.  A.  alternatus.  Berk.  Sporidia  grey- 
black,  subtruncate  ;  fertile  plants  branched 
alternately  in  a  zigzag  manner,  erect  or 
decumbent,  forming  extremely  minute  orbi- 
cular patches  on  damp  paper.  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1838,  i.  p.  262,  pi.  8.  f.  11. 

9.  A.  dubius,  Corda,  would  appear  to  dif- 
fer generically  from  the  above.  Mr.  Berke- 
ley states  that  its  capitular  cells  bear 
linear  processes,  each  surmounted  by  four 
sterigmata,  on  which  are  attached  the  chains 
of  spores.  On  dung.  Corda,  Icones,  ii. 
t.  11.  fig.  77. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Hooker^s  Br.  Flora,  ii. 
part  2.  p.  339 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  262,  vi. 
436,  2nd  ser.  vii.  100 ;  Crypt.  Bot.  p.  298  ; 
Fries,  Syst.  Mycolog.  iii.  383 ;  Corda,  Icon. 
Funq. ;  Robin,  Veq.  Parasites,  p.  515. 

ASPEROCOCCUS,  Lamour.— A  genus 


Fig'.  44. 


FiR.  45. 


Asperocoecus  Turneri,  Dillw. 
Fig.  44.  Fronds  reduced  to  one  third. 
Fig.  4.5.  Fragment  of  ditto,  magnified  .50  diameters. 
Fig.  46.  A  section  at  right  angles  to  flg.  45,  showing  the 
sporanges  and  paraphyses,  magnified  50  diameters. 

of  Dictyotacese  (Fucoid  Alga),  of  which 
three  species  are  found  on  the  British  coast. 
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The  fructification  consists  of  groups  of  spo- 
ranges  (commonly  called  spores),  intermixed 
with  paraphyses,  scattered  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  frond.  When  mature  these 
sporang-es  discharge  zoospores. 

BtBL.  Harvey,  Br.  Marine  Algce,  2nd  ed. 
p.  42,  pi.  SC.;  Phyc.  Brit.  t.  xi.,  Ixxii.  and 
cxciv. ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  JVat.  3  ser. 
xiv.  p.  238 ;  Derbes  and  Soliei",  ibid.  p.  268, 
pi.  33.  fig.  11. 

ASPIDIE'iE.— A  suhtribe  of  Polypodi- 
oid  Ferns,  with  indusiate  sori. 

Illustrative  Genera. 

1.  Lastr(sa.  Indusium  reniform,  veinlets 
free  at  the  ends. 

2.  Nephrolepis.  Indusium  reniform  ;  sori 
on  the  tips  of  the  upper  veinlets,  which  are 
shorter  and  arise  from  the  base  of  the  veins; 
petioles  articulated  with  the  rachis. 

3.  Nepkrodimn.  Indusium  reniform,  vein- 
lets  inosculating. 

4.  Aspidimn.  Indusium  orbicular, peltate; 
veins  much  branched,  anastomosing  in  hexa- 
gonal areolae,  with  free  veinlets. 

5.  Polystichum.  Indusium  orbicular,  pel- 
tate ;  sori  on  the  middle  of  the  veins  below 
the  bifurcations. 

G.  Sa(jenia.  Indusium  orbicular,  peltate  ; 
veinlets  anastomosing  in  hexagonal  meshes, 
without  free  veinlets. 

7.  Fadyenia.  Indusium  cordate ;  sori 
apical,  biseriate ;  veinlets  reticulate. 

8.  DidymocMmia.  Indusium  oblong- 
elliptic,  fixed  in  the  middle  by  a  longitudinal 
crest. 

9.  Matonia.  Indusium  orbiculate,  peltate, 
umbonate,  the  margins  deflexed,  covering 
about  six  sporanges. 

BiBL.  See  Fllicaceje. 
ASPIDIS'CA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria, of  the  family  Aspidiscina. 
Char.  That  of  the  family. 

1.  A.  {Trichoda,  Miill.)  hjnceus  (PI.  23. 
fig.  15  a,  under  view).  Carapace  suborbi- 
cular,  truncated  posteriorly,  uncinate  ante- 
riorly ;  aquatic,  among  CtiJi/erytE  &c. ;  length 
1-1100  to  1-560". 

2.  A.  denticulata  (PI.  23.  fig.  15  6,  side 
view).  Carapace  suborbicular,  rounded  at 
the  ends,  truncate  and  denticulate  on  the 
left  side ;  aquatic ;   length  1-660".  See 

OXYTEICHA. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus. ;  Duj.  Infusoircs  ; 
Stein,  Infusionsthiere  &c. 

ASPIDISCINA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  In- 
fusoria. 

Char.  A  carapace  present  in  the  form  of  a 


transparent  flattened  shield,  projecting 
beyond  the  mouth  in  front ;  flexible  bristles 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  with 
delicate  oral  cilia. 

Ehrenberg  describes  an  alimentary  canal, 
the  inferior  orifice  of  which  alone  is  terminal. 
Hence  they  correspond  to  Eiiplotes,  with 
the  excrementitial  orifice  terminal. 

Dujardin  places  them  among  his  Cocm- 
din(B. 

The  setfe,  styles  or  cirri  serve  for  climb- 
ing, whilst  by  the  cilia  the  animals  are 
enabled  to  swim. 

This  family  should  not  be  retained,  but 
the  single  genus  of  which  it  is  constituted, 
Aspidi,ica,  referred  to  the  Euplota. 

ASPIDTUM,  Schott.— A  genus  of  Aspi- 


Fig.  47. 


Aspidium  trifoliatum. 
An  indusium  coTering  a  eorus. 


dieaj  (Polypodioid  Ferns),  in  its  old  sense 
including  many  of  our  native  species,  but 

Fig.  48. 


Aspidium  trifoliatum. 
Side  "view,  cut  tiirough  perpendicularly. 
Magnified  25  diameters. 

now  broken  up  into  subdivisions,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  genera. 

ASPLANCH'NA,  Gosse.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Hydatinaea. 

Char.  Foot,  intestine,  and  anus  absent; 
eye-spots  (1  to  3)  and  mandibles  present ; 
sexes  separate. 

1.  A.  Briffhtivellii  (Notommata  Syrinx, 
Ehr.  ?).  Female  :  jaws  with  a  single  tooth ; 
eye-spot  single  ;  tremulous  bodies  attached 
to  an  extended  filament ;  aquatic ;  leng'th 
1-24".  Male  :  jaws,  pharynx  and  stomach 
absent;  body  truncate ;  length  1-40". 
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2.  A.  priodonta  (PI.  34.  fig.  7,  female). 
3  eye-spots ;  tremulous  bodies  attached  to  a 
tortuous  filament ;  aquatic  ;  length — female 
1-48",  male  1-110" ;  jaws  of  female  serrated 
(7  ft). 

BiBL.  Brightwell,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2. 
ii.  p.  153,  pi.  6;  Dalrymple,  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  1849,  and  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1849,  iii. 
p.  518;  Gosse,  Ann.  N.  H.  1850,  vi.  p.  18, 
viii.  p.  197. 

ASPLENIE'JE.— A  subtribe  of  Polypo- 
dioid  Fems  with  indusiate  sori.  The  fol- 
lowing genera  are  indigenous  or  readily  met 
with  cultivated. 

Illustrative  Genera. 

1.  Scolopendrium.  Veins  pinnate;  sori 
linear,  in  pairs  on  the  adjacent  sides  of  two 
parallel  veinlets. 

2.  Antiyramma.  Veins  pinnate,  veinlets 
anastomosing;  sori  linear,  in  pairs  facing- 
together. 

3.  Canqytosorus.  Veins  pinnate,  vein- 
lets  anastomosing;  sori  elongated,  di- 
verging. 

4.  Diplazium.  Veins  pinnate,  veinlets 
free ;  sori  linear,  in  pairs  back  to  back. 

5.  Oxyyonium.  Veins  pinnate,  veinlets 
anastomosing  at  the  ends;  sori  linear,  in 
pairs  back  to  back. 

6.  Asplenium.  Veinlets  free ;  sori  linear, 
single  on  the  back  of  a  vein  or  veinlet. 

7.  Ceterach.  Indusium  replaced  by  abun- 
dant scales;  sori  linear  on  the  back  of 
veins. 

8.  Neottopteris.  Veinlets  anastomosing 
at  the  ends ;  sori  linear,  single. 

9.  Blechmim.  Sori  marginal,  more  or  less 
confluent ;  indusium  opening  inwards. 

10.  Athyrium.  Veins  pinnate ;  sori 
straight,  curved  or  reniform,  but  attached 
by  a  linear  edge. 

11.  Doodia.  Veins  parallel,  anastomosing 
slightly  ;  sori  lunate  or  linear,  in  one  or  two 
rows  parallel  with  the  midrib ;  indusium 
flat. 

12.  Woodwardia.  Veinlets  forming  hexa- 
gonal meshes ;  sori  limate  or  linear,  parallel 
with  the  midrib,  in  one  row  ;  indusium  con- 
vex, immersed. 

13.  Cystopteris.  Indusium  suborbicular, 
fixed  by  a  lateral  inferior  point. 

14.  Onoclea.  Fertile  pinnae  contracted 
into  globules ;  indusium  lunate,  attached  on 
a  short  horizontal  veinlet. 

BiBL.  See  FiLiCACE^. 
ASPLE'NIUM,  Presl,  Spleen-wort.— N 
well-known  genus  of  Aspleniese  (Polypodi- 


oid  Ferns),  containing  a  number  of  indige- 
nous species. 

ASSILI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  variety  of  Num- 
midina  (grouped  as  a  subgenus),  in  which  the 
alar  lobes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
thereby  the  faces  of  the  shell  are  left  un- 
thickeued,  except  perhaps  at  their  centres ; 
and  nearly  or  quite  all  the  whorls  are  ex- 
posed. These  shells  are  the  Nummulince 
explanat<c  of  D'Archiac  and  Haime.  Assi- 
lina  exponens,  Sow.,  sp.,  is  the  best  type  of 
this  subgenus  of  Numniidina.  It  abounds, 
with  the  more  perfect  type,  in  the  older 
Tertiary  strata  of  Switzerland  and  India. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  vii.  296 
(the  Modele  88  here  referred  to,  however, 
is  an  Operculina)  ;  D'Archiac  and  J.  Haime, 
Foss.  Ann.  de  I'Inde;  Parker  and  Jones, 
A7in.  N.  H.  ser.  3.  v.  110,  and  viii.  232. 

ASTA'SIA,  Ehr. — A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  Astasi<ea. 

Char.  Unattached,  no  eye-spot.  Ehren- 
berg  adds,  a  longer  or  shorter  tail.  Duj  ardin 
says,  with  a  flagelliform  filament,  which  is 
not  expanded  at  the  base, but  arises  suddenly 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  or  from 
a  more  or  less  deep  notch  in  it. 

Duj  ardin  forms  a  n  imnecessary  genus, 
Peranenia,  to  contain  those  species  in 
which  the  filament  arises  from  the  gradu- 
ally narrowed  anterior  extremity  of  the 
body. 

1.  A.  hcematodes,  E.  (PL  23.  fig.  16).  Fu- 
siform, tail  very  short ;  at  first  green,  then 
red ;  length  1-380". 

Theflagelliform  filament  was  absent  in  the 
specimens  represented  in  the  figure.  The 
substance  of  the  body  was  insoluble  in  cau- 
stic potash,  even  when  heated  to  boiling, 
merely  becoming  swollen.  It  exhibited  nu- 
merous vacuoles,  which  in  some  of  the  or- 
ganisms were  filled  with  green  grains  of 
chlorophyll.  The  colour  arose  from  di- 
stinct granules  of  pigment,  scattered  through 
the  colourless  substance ;  when  treated  with 
solution  of  iodine  and  then  sulphuric  acid, 
the  Astasice  became  spherical,  and  were  co- 
loured blue,  bluish  green  and  purplish  blue, 
the  purple  tint  apparently  indicating  the 
presence  of  cellulose.  It  was,  however, 
afterwards  found  that  these  colours  were 
produced  by  the  acid  alone  (see  PI.  25. 
fig.  25). 

This  curious  organism  colours  the  water 
of  ponds  &c.  blood-red. 

2.  A.  limpida,  D.  (PI.  23.  fig.  17).  Fusi- 
form, colourless ;  length  1-550". 

There  are  other  species  ;  but  they  are  ill- 
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defined.  A.  nivalis,  Shnttleworth,  found  in 
red  snow,  would  appear  to  be  an  active  form 
of  Protococcus  nivalis. 

BiBL.  See  AsTASi^A ;  also  Shuttleworth, 
Biblioth.  de  Geneve,  Feb.  1840. 

ASTASI^A,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Infu- 
soria. 

Char.  Body  of  spontaneously  variable 
form,  mostly  with  one  or  more  flagelliform 
filaments.  (Insoluble  in  solution  of  caustic 
potash.) 

This  family  corresponds  nearly  to  the  Eu- 
glenia  of  Dujardin,  who  asserts  the  existence 
of  a  contractile  integument.  Form  of  the 
body  variable,  sometimes  becoming  sphe- 
rical, at  others  cylindrical,  fusiform,  &c., 
and  exhibiting  a  head-  or  tail- like  process, 
or  both.  In  two  genera,  Colacium  and  Di- 
stupna,  the  presence  of  the  filament  is  doubt- 
ful. The  Astasirea  are  distinguished  from 
the  Araoebffia  by  the  absence  of  the  irregular 
processes  sent  out  by  the  latter  from  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  forms  included  under  the  family  thus 
characterized  are  still  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
them,  separated  generically  by  Ehrenberg, 
are  only  transitional  conditions  of  others. 
Infusoria  exactly  resembling  Astasia  licema- 
todes  and  Euc/lena  viridis  occur  without  the 
flagelliform  filament ;  Euglena  also  occurs  in 
a  resting  form,  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous 
envelope,  like  C7*^«?JM'rfoj?io??«s,  and  undergoes 
division  into  4,  8,  16  or  more  new  indivi- 
duals in  this  state,  so  as  to  form  irregular, 
floating  Algoid  patches.  The  green  bodies 
make  their  escape  from  the  gelatinous  enve- 
lopes under  certain  circmnstances,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  zoospores  escape  from 
the  cells  of  the  Confervoid  Algas.  This 
resting  form  also  exhibits  another  character, 
especiallyin  winter;  the  gelatinous  envelope 
acquires  a  firm,  dense,  membranous  coat  over 
its  periphery,  like  the  resting  spores  of  the 
Confervoids,  and  in  some  cases  this  coat  is 
polygonal  and  marked  with  ridges  &c.  It 
is  probable  that  the  colour  of  the  species  is 
not  constant,  since  it  seems  to  depend  upon 
similar  substances  to  that  of  thePalmellacese, 
which  are  Itnown  positively  to  change  from 
green  to  red,  and  vice  versa,  and  even  to  fade 
into  an  almost  colourless  state  when  kept  in 
the  dark.  These  organisms  still  require  much 
careful  examination,  not  of  isolated  speci- 
mens, but  by  watching  their  developmental 
history  constantly  for  extended  periods  and 
through^  different  seasons.  More  is  said  on 
this  subject  under  Pnoxococcus. 


The  following  Table  gives  the  genera  of 
Ehrenberg  and  Dujardin : — 


Attached    Colaeium,  Ehr. 

Unattached. 
No  flagelliform  filaments,  2  eye- 
spots    Bistigma,  Ehr. 

One  flagelliform  filament. 
One  eye-spot. 

With  a  tail-like  process    Euglena,  Ehr. 

Without  „    Amhlyophis,'EAir. 

No  eye-snot  /  ^^'f"".  Ehr.  (& 

\  Peranema,  T)\iy). 

Two  flagelliform  filaments. 
Both  alike. 
Animals  green,  with  a  red 

eye-spot    Chlorogonium,  E. 

Colourless,  no  eye-spot   Zygoselmis,  Duj. 

One  anterior,  the  other  trailing 

and  retractile    Heteronema,!)^^. 

Several  filaments    Folysebnis,  Duj. 


BlBL.  Ehrenberg,  I/ifm. ;  Dujardin,  In- 
fus. ;  Morren,  Sur  la  Rid)efact.  des  Eaux, 
Brux.  1841;  Cohn,  Protococ.  pluv..  Nova 
Acta  Ac.  L.  C.  N.  C.  xxii.  p.  397.  (Abstr. 
Ray  Soc.  Botan.  Papers,  1853,  p.  352.) 

/.STATHE.  See  Pbimordial  Utricle. 

ASTERIGERI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  pseudo- 
genus  of  Foraminifera,  comprising  species 
of  both  Rotalia  and  Discorhina,  that  have 
star-like  patterns  on  one  face  of  the  shell, 
lu  some  Rotalice  an  astral  arrangement  of 
subsidiary  chamberlets  around  the  umbo  is 
formed  as  in  AinjMstec/ina ;  and  in  several 
Discorhincs  the  deep  radiating  sulci  around 
the  umbilicus  are  roofed  over  with  distinct, 
more  or  less  perfect  plates  of  shell. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  Foram.  204, 
213. 

ASTERIONELLA,  Ilass.— A  genus  of 
Diatomaceae  (Cohort  Fragilarias) . 

Distinguished  by  the  inflation  of  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  frustules,  and  the  adhe- 
rence of  their  adjacent  angles  into  a  stellate 
form. 

Doubtless  the  frustules  are  originally 
parallel,  forming  a  straight  filament. 

1.  A.  formosa  (PI.  43.  fig.  14).  Frustules 
4—8 ;  in  the  front  view  somewhat  more  en- 
larged at  the  attached  than  the  free  end. 
Aquatic;  length  1-384". 

2.  A.  Ralfsii.  Frustules  linear;  valves 
attenuated  towards  one  end,  constricted 
towards  the  other,  which  is  rounded  and 
capitate.    Aquatic;  length  1-555". 

3.  A.  Bleaheleyii.  Frustules  linear,  en- 
larged at  the  base.    Marine ;  length  1-454". 

2  other  species. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Mia:  Exam,  of  Lmidon 
Water;  Smith,  Brit.  Eiat.  ii.  81 ;  Greville, 
Ann  Nat  Hist.  1865,  xvi.  p.  4 ;  Rabenhorst, 
Flor.  Alg.  i.  p.  141. 
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ASTERODICTYON,  Ehr.'XBer.  d.  Berl. 
Akad.  1845).    See  Monaclinus. 

ASTERODIS'CUS,  Johnson.— A  genus 
of  fossil  Diatomacea3,  allied  to  Asterolmnpra 
and  Asteroniphalos ;  but  distinguished  by 
one  septum  dividing  halfway  from  the 
centre,  and  proceeding  to  two  of  the  com- 
partments, the  intermediate  smooth  ray 
being  smaller  than  the  others.  3  species ; 
rays  from  5  to  9. 

BiBL.  Johnson,  Silliman^ s  Journal,  1852, 
xiii.  p.  33. 

A-STEROLAMP'RA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
fossil  Diatomacete. 

Clim:  Free ;  circular ;  central  portion 
divided  by  thin  septa,  which  do  not  reach 
the  margin,  but  alternate  with  raj's  extend- 
ing to  the  margin,  unsupported  by  septa ; 
fossil.  Intermediate  between  Actinocyclus 
and  Actino^oUjchus. 

A.  marylandica  (PI.  19.  fig.  5).  Marginal 
rays  eight,  septa  eight ;  interstices  between 
the  rays  exhibiting  elegant  curved  series  of 
dots ;  diam.  1-180".  Found  fossil  in  Mary- 
land. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Be):  de  Berl.  Akad.  1844, 
p.  73  ;  Greville  (Monogr.),  Mic.  Trans.  1860, 
p.  102 ;  1862,  p.  41 :  1863,  p.  227  :  1865, 
p.  99. 

ASTERO'MA,  D.C.— A  genus  of  Spha- 
ronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi)  growing 
upon  leaves  and  stalks,  forming  very  minute, 
slightly  prominent  coloured  or  black  spots, 
more  or  less  confluent,  seated  on  more  or 
less  distinct  radiating  filaments.  Fries 
separates  part  of  the  species  imder  the  name 
of  Actinonenia.    Species : 

1.  A.  reticidatmn,  D.C.  Dothidea  reti- 
culata, Fr.,  Corda.  On  decaying  leaves  of 
Convallaria.  Hooker,  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  part  2. 
p.  288. 

2.  A,  Ulmi,  Klotsch.  On  elm-leaves. 
Hooker,  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  part  2.  p.  289. 

3.  A.  Prunellce,  Purt.  On  green  leaves 
of  P^-unella  vulgaris.  Hooker,  Brit.  Fl.  ii. 
part  2.  p.  289. 

4.  A.  Padi,  Grev.  On  Primus  Padus. 
Hooker,  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  289 ;  Berkeley, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  364,  pi.  11.  fig.  4. 

5.  A.  Roste,  Lib.  On  rose-leaves.  Libert, 
Trails.  Liiin.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1826;  Berkeley, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  364,  pi.  11.  fig.  5. 

6.  A.  lahes.  Berk.  On  poplar  leaves. 
Berkeley,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  364,  pi.  11. 
fig.  6. 

7.  A.  Veronica,  Desm.  Berkeley,  Mao. 
Zool.  ^  Bot.  i.  p.  511. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Summa  Veget.  Scan.  424. 


ASTEROM'PHALOS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Resembles  Asterolampra,  except  that  two 
of  the  central  septa  are  parallel,  and  one  of 
the  marginal  rays  absent  or  almost  oblite- 
rated. 

The  species  occur  in  the  Antarctic  ocean ; 
the  diameter  of  the  valves  lies  between 
1-900  and  1-47".  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  number  and  direction  of  the  central 
rays. 

A.  Darwinii.    Central  rays  five,  flexuous. 

A.  Hookerii  (PI.  19.  fig.  2).  Central  rays 
six,  marginal  five,  straight. 

A.  Rossii.    Rays  six,  inflexed. 

A.  Buchii.    Rays  six,  straight. 

A.  Beaumontii.  Rays  seven,  inflexed 
(PI.  43.  fig.  15). 

A.  Humholdtii.    Rays  eight,  straight, 

A.  Cuvierii.    Rays  nine,  straight. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1844. 

ASTEROPH'ORA,  Dittm.— A  genus  of 
Sepedoniei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  com- 
posed of  minute  fibrous  plants,  growing 
parasitically  upon  dry  blackened  Agarics, 
deriving  their  name  from  the  angular,  some- 
what stellate  spores ;  now  shown  by  Tulasne 
to  be  the  conidiiferous  state  of  a  species  of 
Hypomyces.  Two  British  species  are  de- 
scribed : 

1.  A.  agaricoides,  Fr.  Stipe  solid,  1" 
high,  1"'  or  more  thick,  villous,  bearing  a 
head,  at  first  hemispherical,  then  plane, 
about  1-2"  wide,  at  first  covered  by  a 
white  fugacious  tomentum,  with  lamellae 
underneath ;  spores  6-angled.  On  decay- 
ing Agarics  (A.  adustus,  piperatus),  in  au- 
tumn, gregarious.  A.  Igcoperdtoides,  Dittm. 
Sturm's  Deidsch.  Fl. 

2.  A.  lycoperdioides,  Fr.  Stipe  1"  high  or 
obsolete ;  head  hemispherical  or  globose, 
without  lamellse  beneath ;  spores  5-6-angled. 
In  similar  situations,  rather  more  common. 
Agaricus  lycoperdioides,  Sow. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  part  2.  322; 
Sowerby,  Fungi,  t.  279;  Sturm,  Deutschl. 
Fl.  iii.  t.  26 ;  BuUiard,  Herb.  t.  166,  516, 
fig.  1 ;  Tulasne,  Carpologia,  iii.  p.  54. 

AS'TEROTHRIX,  Ktz.— An  obscure  ge- 
nus of  Algae. 

Char.  Filaments  indistinctly  jointed, 
greenish,  very  rigid,  steUately  branched, 
acutely  cuspidate  at  each  end,  floating. 

3  species :  fresh  water. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Phyc.  Gen.  p.  200;  Raben- 
horst,  Flor.  Alg.  iii.  p.  391 ;  Perty,  Kleinst. 
Lebensf.  216. 

ASt'OMTIM,  Hampe.— A  genus  of  Bru- 
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chiacese  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),  including 
some  of  the  Phasca  of  Linnseus,  &c. 

1.  A.  subulatmn,  Jimp.  =  P/i«s«/?»  subu- 
latum,  L.  (fig.  49). 

2.  A.  alternifolium,  Hmp.  =  Ph.  alterni- 
foKum,  Dicks,  Crypt,  (fig.  50). 


40. 


Fig.  m. 


Astomum  alternifolium. 

Section  of  8porange. 
Magnified  40  diameters. 


Astomum  subulatum. 
A  leaf,  showing  the  cellu- 
lar structure. 
Magnified  40  diameters. 


3.  A.  nitichim,  Hmp.  =  P/i.  axillare,  Dicks, 
BiBL.  Miiller,  Sijn.  Muscor. ;  Wilson, 
Bryol.  Brit.  p.  24. 

ASTRORHI'ZA,  Sandahl.— A  relatively 
large  Rhizopod,  related  to  Lituola.  Vary- 
ing from  sphreroidal  to  irregularly  star- 
shaped,  and  having  sometimes  a  disk  i  inch 
broad,  besides  radii  or  digitated  branches. 
Its  test  is  arenaceous  and  thick,  without 
any  large  apertm-e,  the  pseudopodia  being 
extruded  from  between  its  constituent  sand- 
gi-ains. 

BiBL.  Sandahl,  Offers.  Vet.  Akad.  For- 
handl.  1857,  p.  299 ;  Carpenter,  Proc.  Poy. 
Sue.  1869,  p.  289. 

AT  AX,  Duges. — Agenusof  Arachnida,  of 
the  order  Acarina,  and  family  Hj^drachnea. 

Char.  Body  ovoid  ;  a  genital  fissure  bor- 
dered by  two  plates,  upon  each  of  which 
are  three  transparent  rounded  tubercles ; 
anterior  coxse  posteriorly  in  contact  in  the 
median  line,  wedging  the  labium  between 
them  anteriorly ;  the  two  groups  of  posterior 
coxfe  distant;  fourth  coxa  very  broad,  in 
contact  with  the  third  throughout  its  whole 
length;  palpi  with  the  fourth  joint  very 
long,  attenuate,  sligJitly  excavated  towards 
the  end  to  receive  the  fifth  joint  in  a  state 
of  extreme  flexion  ;  fifth  joint  forming  a 
pointed  claw ;  mandibles  consisting  of  a 


thick  body  cut  off"  obliquely  like  the  point 
of  a  pen  posteriorly,  truncate  anterioi-ly, 
and  terminated  by  a  large,  sti-ong,  and 
slightly  curved  claw ;  labium  oval,  concave 
and  bifid. 

Several  species,  of  various  brilliant  colom's. 

A.  histrionicm  {Hydrachna  histriunica, 
Herm.)  (PI.  2.  fig.  14).  Body  dark  red,  paler 
in  front  of  the  eyes,  a  square  black  spot  in 
fi'ont  of  them  ;  dorsally  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal converging  striae;  five  black  spots 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ventral  surface ; 
palpi  and  legs  blackish  green. 

The  black  spots  are  produced  by  the  vis- 
cera indistinctly  Aisible  through  the  skin. 

BiBL.  Walckenaer,  ^^Jiw-eSjiii.  (Gervais); 
Hermann,  3Ie7u.  Apterol. ;  Duges,  Ann.  d. 
Sc.  Nnt.  2  ser.  i. ;  Koch,  T)eutschl.  Crust.,  &c. 

ATAXOPHRAGMIUM,  Reuss.  —  The 
Buliminffi  with  arenaceous  shells  come  un- 
der this  denomination. 

BiBL.  Reuss,  Sitz.  Ah.  Wien.  xliv.  383. 

ATIIERO'MA.— Atheromatous  deposits 
consist  of  globules  of  oil  of  the  most  varied 
sizes,  frequently  exceedingly  miniite,  mixed 
with  albuminous  matter  in  the  form  of 
amorphous  masses  or  flakes  and  molecules, 
plates  of  cholesterine  and  gTanules  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime. 

BrBL.  Works  on  Medicine  and  Surgery ; 
Lebert,  Phys.  Pathol. ;  Bennett,  Edinh. 
Monthly  Journ.  vii. ;  Wedl,  Grundz.  d. 
path.  Hist. ;  Rokitansky,  Ueber  einiy.  d. 
ivichtiq.  Krankli.  d.  Artei-ien. 

ATII  Y'RIUM,  Roth.— A  genus  of  Asple- 
niege  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  To  this  belongs 
the  lady-fern,  A.  Filix-fcemina,  formerly 
known  as  an  Aspidimn  and  a  Lastraa. 

ATRAC'TIUM.— A  supposed  genus  of 
Stilbacei  (ITyphomycetous  Fungi),  charac- 
terized by  its  fusiform  elongated  spores, 
but  now  believed  to  be  a  state  of  some 
Necti'ia. 

BiBL.  Tulasne,  Carpoloqia,  iii,  p.  104. 

ATRACTOB'OLUS,  Tode.  — Described 
as  a  genus  of  Nidvdariacei  (Gasteromycetous 
Fungi),  but  now  stated  to  be  the  egg  of  a 
Paphiynathus. 

ATRACTYLIS,  Wnght.— A  genus  of 
marine  Polypes,  of  the  order  Hydroida,  and 
family  Atractylidfe. 

CJuir.  Polypes  naked,  borne  on  a  stolon, 
erect,  funnel-shaped,  with  a  conical  jjrobos- 
cis,  siu-rounded  by  a  simple  whorl  of  filiform 
tentacles. 

A.  arcnosa.  Surface  sanded.  On  stones, 
and  roots  of  Laminaria. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Hydr.  Polypes,  p.  87. 
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AT'RICHUM,  Palis.— A  genus  of  Moss- 
es, consisting  of  a  subdivision  of  Polytbi- 

CHUM. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  202. 
ATRO'PIA  (Atropine).  See  Alkaloids, 
p.  80. 

AT'ROPOS,  Leach.— A  ^enus  of  Hyme- 
nopterous  Insects,  of  the  family  Psocidis 
(Termitidfe). 

Chai-acterized  by  the  long  setaceous  an- 
tennae, which  have  more  than  ten  joints, 
the  absence  of  wings,  the  eyes  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  three-jointed  tarsi. 

A.  x>idsatorim  (book-mite)  is  very  com- 
mon in  dried  collections  of  plants,  old  books, 
&c.,  which  form  its  food.  It  is  about  1-20" 
long,  of  a  dirty -white  or  yellowish  colour ; 
head  oblong;  joints  of  antennee  elegantly 
sti-iated  ti-ansversely ;  mandibles  horny  and 
toothed ;  abdomen  oblong-ovate,  depressed ; 
posterior  femora  thickened. 

The  allied  genus  Psocus,  has  the  head 
broad,  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  fore 
wings  with  three  or  four  cells.  The  species 
are  found  upon  old  palings,  the  bark  of 
trees,  &c. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Entom.  Text-hook,  368 ; 
id.  Introduct.  8j-c.,  ii.  17  and  20. 

AT'THEYA,  West.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese. 

Char.  Frustules  compressed,  annulate ; 
valves  elliptic  lanceolate,  with  a  median 
longitudinal  line ;  angles  spinous. 

A.  decora.    Drm-idge  Bay. 

BiBL.  Micr.  Trans,  viii.  p.  152. 

AULACODIS'CUS.    See  Eupodiscus. 

AULACOG'RAPHA,  Leighton.— A  ge- 
nus of  Graphidese  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens), 
founded  on  the  species  Anlacographa  ( Opv- 
grapha^  elegans,  Sm.,  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  furrows  of  the  proper  margins  sur- 
rounding the  disks  of  the  lirellfe.  Grows  on 
the  bark  of  trees. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser. 
xiii.  p.  389,  pi.  7.  1854. 

AULACOSI'RA.    See  Melosira. 

AULIS'GUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  fossil 
Diatomacefe. 

Difi'ers  from  Etqwdiscus  in  the  processes 
being  more  solid  and  less  fragile,  and  in  the 
markings  of  the  valves  consisting  of  wavy 
festooned  striae,  in  some  resolvable  into 
dots,  in  others  not.  But  the  genus  seems 
unnecessary. 

Eupodiscus  scidptus  (PI.  12.  fig.  31)  would 
form  a  species  of  Atdiscus. 

Auliscus  jiruinosm,  PI.  43.  fig.  60. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad. ; 


Bailey,  Smithsmi.  Contrib.  1854;  Greville, 
{Monogr.),  Micr.  Trans.  1863,  p.  36;  ihid. 
(neiv  spec.),  1863,  p.  75;  1864,  pp.  82,  88; 
1865,  p.  5;  1866,  p.  6;  Rabenhorst,  Flur. 
Alg.  p.  320. 

AULOCOM'NIUM,  Schwajgr.- A  genus 
of  Mosses.    See  Mnium. 

AURICULARI'NI.— A  tribe  of  Hyme- 
nomycetous  Fungi,  characterized  by  having 
the  inferior  hymenium  confluent  with  the 
pileus,  and  mostly  even  and  free  from  pa- 
pillaB  or  veins.  See  Hymenomycbtes  and 
Basidiospoees. 

A  VA^N'TURINE.— A  mineral  composed 
of  silex,  with  numerous  minute  scales  of 
mica  interspersed  through  its  substance,  or 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  minute  fissures 
or  cracks,  giving  it  an  elegant  sparkling  or 
iridescent  appearance. 

Artificial  Avantmine  consists  of  glass, 
with  numerous  minute  crystals  of  metallic 
copper  distributed  through  it.  These  crys- 
tals are  mostly  in  the  form  of  triangular  or 
hexagonal  plates,  the  angles  sometimes  cu- 
riously prolonged  or  beaked. 

It  forms  a  beautiful  microscopic  object. 

It  was  originally  manufactured  at  \'enice, 
and  the  process  kept  secret.  But  MM. 
Fremy  and  Clemandot  have  shown  that  it 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  glass  with  prot- 
oxide of  copper  and  iron-scale  (protoxide 
of  iron) ;  the  latter  reduces  the  protoxide 
of  copper  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  so 
as  to  form  the  peroxide. 

BiBL.  Wcihler,  Chem.  Gaz.  i. ;  Fremy  and 
Clemandot,  I.  c.  iv. 

AVENEL'LA,  DalyelL— A  genus  of  In- 
fundibulate  Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder  Cyclo- 
stomata,  and  family  Vesiculariadte. 

Distinguished  by  the  thread-like,  nearly 
simple  base;  the  large,  scattered,  solitary, 
slightly  contracted  and  curved  cells;  and 
the  20  to  24  tentacles  and  small  gizzard. 

The  single  species,  A.  Dalyellii  (fusca), 
brown,  occurs  matted  with  foreign  matters; 
cells  about  1-16"  long. 

BiBL.  Dalyell,  Bemark.  Atiitn.  of  /Scot- 
land, ii.  65 ;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  21. 

AVICULA'RIA.— A  term  applied  to  the 
birds'-head  processes  of  the  Polyzoa.  See 
Polyzoa. 

AZOLLA,  Kaulf.— A  genus  of  Marsile- 
acese  or  Rhizocarpere,  consisting  of  a  few 
species  of  small  floating  plants,  occurring 
in  Australia  and  throughout  America.  The 
mode  of  reproduction  is  evidently  analogous 
to  that  of  Salvinia ;  but  its  development  has 
not  vet  been  fully  examined. 
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BiBL.  R.  Brown,  Flinders^ s  Voyage,  ii. 
Ap]}.  p.  611 ;  Meyen,  Nova  Acta  Ac.  C.  L. 
N.  C.  xviii.  p.  507 ;  Grillitli,  Calcutta  Journ. 
of  N.  Hist.  V.  p.  2^7;  Mettenius,  LinncBa, 
XX.  p.  259, 1847,  transl.  in  Ann.  des.  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  xi.  p.  111. 

B. 

BACILLA'RIA,  Gmelin.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  baciUiform,  at  first  united 
transversely  into  a  straight  tabular  series, 
subsequently  forming  oblique  series ;  valves 
with  a  longitudinal  row  of  puncta,  and  an 
excentric  keel ;  marine. 

B.  paradoxa  (PI.  12.  fig.  14,  and  PI.  43. 
fig.  17).  Front  view  of  frustules  linear, 
rectangular,  valves  linear-lanceolate ;  length 
1-220".  («,  front  view  of  oblique  series  of 
frustules ;  h,  valve.) 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  and  Bacill. ;  Ehrenb. 
Infus. ;  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  ii.  8. 

B  ACTERIAS'TRUM,  Shadb.— A  doubt- 
ful genus  of  marine  Diatomacese,  character- 
ized by  the  compound  cjdindrical  fi'ustules, 
forming  a  filament,  and  the  discoidal  valves 
with  radiate  marginal  slender  rays. 

B.  curvatum  (PI.  43.  fig.  18).  Rays  en- 
tire, arched ;  B.  furcatutn,  rays  straight, 
forked ;  B.  nodidosnm,  rays  simple,  straight, 
covered  with  nodules;  B.  Wallichii,  rays 
simple,  straight. 

BiBL.  Shadbolt,  Qu.  Micr.  Journ.  ii.  14 ; 
Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  p.  322;  Lauder, 
Mic.  Trans.  1864,  p.  7. 

BACTE'RIUM.— A  supposed  genus  of 
Oscillatoriese  (Confervoid  Algse),  consisting 
of  extremely  minute  inflexible  filaments, 
more  or  less  distinctly  jointed,  from  imper- 
fect transverse  division,  often  exhibiting  a 
vacillating  (not  undulatory)  movement. 
Ehrenberg  and  Dujardiu  place  them  among 
the  infusorial  animalcules  (  Vihrionia,  Ehr. 
and  Diij.)  ;  while  Cohn  regards  B.  termo  as 
an  active  swarming  brood  produced  by  a 
Palmellaceous  Alga  (Zoogloea).  The  nature 
of  these  objects  is  very  obscure. 

1.  B.  termo,  Duj.,  Vibrio  Uneola,  Ehr.  in 
part  (PI  3.  fig.  17  a).  Colourless,  twice  to 
five  times  as  long  as  broad,  slightly  swollen 
in  the  middle,  composed  of  one  or  two 
joints;  length  1-9000  to  1-12,000";  breadth 
1-12,000  to  1-50,000".  Placed  by  Ehren- 
berg with  his  Vibrio  lineola,  Ehr. 

One  of  the  earliest  organisms  appearing 
in  decaying  and  putrefying  animal  and  vege- 
table solutions  ;  by  some,  supposed  to  cause 


the  decomposition  ;  and  to  form  the  micro- 
zymes  of  zvmotic  diseases. 

2.  B.  caienula,  Duj.  (PI.  3.  tig.  17  b).  Fi- 
liform, colourless,  frequently  three  to  five 
joints;  total  length  1-1250";  joints  1-7000 
to  1-6000"  long,  1-60,000"  broad. 

Probably  only  a  degree  of  development 
of  Vibrio  bacillus. 

3.  B.  punctum,  Ehr.  (PI.  3.  fig.  17  c). 
Ovoid-elongate,  colourless,  movement  slow, 
vacillating,  often  in  twos ;  length  1-5000'' ; 
breadth  1-10,000". 

4.  B.  triloculare,  Ehr.  (PI.  3.  fig.  VI  d). 
Oval,  two  to  five  times  as  long  as  broad,  with 
from  three  to  six  joints;  length  1-2000  to 
1-5000" ;  breadth  1-10,000". 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus. ;  Dujardiu,  In- 
fus. ;  Cohn,  Nova  Act.  &c.,  1854,  xxiv.  101 ; 
Qu.  Mic.  Journ.  iii.  p.  206 ;  Sanderson,  Privy 
Council  Med.  Mep.  1870,  p.  243  ;  Luders  and 
Heusen,  Qu.  Mic.  Journ.  1868,  p.  32  ;  Hofi"- 
mann,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  {Bot.),  1869,  p.  5. 

BAOTRID'IUM,  Kunze.— A  genus  of 
Torulacei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi)  ;  micro- 
scopic plants  of  tufted  habit,  growing  upon 
decaying  wood,  old  bark,  &c. ; 
white  at  first,  but  coloured     Fig.  51. 
subsequently  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  grumous  contents 
of  the  spores.    Three  species 
are  recorded  as  British  : 

1.  B.flavum,  Kze.  On  elm 
stumps. 

2.  B.  Helvellce,  B.  and  Br.  Bactridiiim  can- 
On  Peziza  testacea.  '^"l"^-^^^ 

„     _  .         -r.  T     n    Magnified  200 

6.  B.atrov%rens,\i.  On  dead  diameters, 
stumps. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2. 

6350  ;  Crypt.  Bot.  p.  330 ;  Kunze,  Mycol. 
eft  i.  pi.  1.  fig.  2,  pi.  2.  figs.  20  and  21; 
Nees,  Nova  Acta,  ix.  pi.  1.  fig.  3,  pi.  2.  fig.  21. 

BADHA'MIA,Berk.— A  genus  of  Myxo- 
gastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi),  consisting 
of  little  variously  coloured  sacs  gi-owing  in 
patches  on  decayed  oak-branches,  &c. ;  allied 
to  Physarum,  but  remarkable  for  the  spores, 
at  first  enclosed  in  a  common  sac,  adhering 
in  clusters.  Filaments  of  the  capillitium 
broad. 

BiBii.  Berk.  Limi.  Trans,  xxi.  152.  pi.  19; 
Crypt.  Botany,  p.  338. 

B./EOMY'CES,  Pers.— A  genus  of  Leci- 
dinese  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  gTowing 
on  the  ground  or  old  walls,  &c. 

B.  roseus,  Pers.  Engl.  Botany,  t.  374; 
Schserer,  Enum.  Critic,  pi.  0.  fig.  6. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Br(i!.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  141; 
Schserer,  Enum.  Crit.  Lich.  Eur.  p.  182. 
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BAIRDIA,  M'Coy. — A  marine  genus  of 
Bivalved  Entoniostraca,  belonging  to  the 
Ostracoda  and  related  to  the  Oypridae. 
First  known  by  its  valves  alone,  which  are 
subtriangular.  Abundant,  both  recent  and 
fossil ;  and  found  even  in  the  palaeozoic 
rocks 

BiBL.  M'Coy,  Carb.  Foss.  Ireland  (1844), 
165;  Jones,  Motiog.  Tert.  Entom.  51,  and 
Ann.  N.  H.  July  i868,  58 ;  (1.  S.  Brady, 
Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi.  360  and  388. 

BALANI'NUS,  Germ.— A  genus  of  Co- 
leoptera,  of  the  family  Curculionidfe. 

-8.  micum  is  well  known  as  depositing  its 
eggs  in  nuts,  upon  which  the  larva  lives,  and 
from  which  it  escapes,  leaving  a  hole. 

The  beetle  is  1-3"  long,  with  a  rostrum 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  Larva  white, 
with  a  brown  head  and  strong  jaws. 

BiBL.  Stephens,  Brit.  Coleopt.  p.  232 ; 
Boisduval,  Entom.  Hortic.  p.  152. 

BALSAM  (Canada).  The  liquid  resin  of 
the  Pinus  Balsamea.  This  is  the  ordinarily 
used  and  best  medium  for  the  preservation 
of  dry  transparent  objects.  The  more  colour- 
less it  is,  the  better.  It  should  be  kept  in 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  covered  by  a  large 
cap,  titted  by  grinding.  A  piece  of  iron 
wire  should  be  kept  in  the  bottle,  so  that 
the  desired  quantity  can  be  at  once  removed. 
It  becomes  thicker  by  keeping,  but  may  be 
rendered  thinner  by  mixture  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  digestion  at  a  gentle  heat.  If 
too  thin,  it  should  be  exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat  in  a  bottle  covered  with  paper,  to  ex- 
clude dust. 

See  Peeservation. 

BALSA'MIA,  Vittadini.  —  A  genus  of 
Tuberacei  ( Ascomycetous  Fungi) ,  character- 
ized by  the  hollows  which  are  lined  by  the 
fructifying  cells  not  leading  to  the  surface, 
and  its  cylindrical  or  oblongo-elliptic  even 
sporidia. 

Balsamia  platyspora  occurs  in  different 
parts  of  England,  and  is  eagerly  scratched 
up  by  the  squirrels  attracted  by  its  strong 
scent. 

BiBL.  Tulasne,  Fungi  Hypogcei;  Berk. 
Outl.  p.  378. 

BANA'NA.    See  Musa. 

BANG'IA,  Lyngb. — A  genus  of  Porphy- 
rese  (Florideous  Algae),  placed  among  the 
Ulvese  by  most  authors,  but  stated  by  M. 
Thuret  to  be  Florideous.  Species  marine, 
forming  purplish,  brownish-green,  or  red 
tufts  of  filaments,  upon  rocks  and  stones  or 
on  the  fronds  of  other  Algae,  from  1  to  4 
inches  long,  or  in  B.  ciliaris,  only  "  half  a 


line  long."  Harvey  admits  five,  three  of 
them,  however,  as  doubtful : 

1.  B.  fmco-purpurea,  Dillw.  Brownish 
green  or  purple  glossy,  several  inches  long ; 
near  high  water  mark.  Plu/col.  Brit.  t.  96 ; 
Brit.  Alr/a,  t.  25  0  ;  English  Botany,  t.  2055 
and  2085. 

2.  B.  ciliaris,  Carm.  Forming  a  minute 
pink  fringe  on  Zostera  marina. 

3.  B.?  ccraniicola,  Lyngbye.  Purplish 
rose.    On  small  Algae ;  about  1"  long. 

4.  B.  ?  carnea,  DiUw.  Pale  red  tufts  on 
Confervfe. 

5.  B.?  eleyans,  Chauv.  Minute  tufts  1"' 
or  2"'  long,  rose-red,  parasitic  on  small  Algae, 
rare.    Harv.  Phyc.  Brit.  t.  246. 

See  ScHizoGONiuM. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alga,  2nd  ed. 
1849. 

BAR'BULA,  Hedw.— A  genus  of  Pottia- 
ceous  Mosses,  synonymous  with  Tui-tula,  and 
including  some  of  our  commonest  mosses, 
growing  on  walls  &c. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  134. 

BARK. — The  outer  coat  of  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  Dicotyledonous  shrubs  and 
trees,  succeeding  to  the  epidermis  as  the 
young  shoots  become  solid  and  woody.  Bark 
is  a  complicated  structure,  composed  of  ele- 
mentary tissues  of  various  characters  ;  and 
the  gi-eat  differences  of  appearance  which  it 
presents  upon  trees  which  have  attained  a 
certain  age,  result  from  the  growth  and  mul- 
tiplication of  the  elementary  organs  being 
subject  to  very  different  laws  in  different 
plants.  Bark  is  the  collective  term  applied 
to  the  entire  cortical  mass  outside  the 
cambium  region  of  the  stem  (see  Cambium). 
It  contains  three  distinct  regions  or  forms 
of  structure ;  and  in  young  branches  the 
epidermis,  still  remaining  on  the  outside, 
constitutes  a  fourth. 

If  we  examine  a  young  shoot  of  the  Maple 
(AcercatJipesfre)  while  still  green,  by  making 
transverse  and  perpendicular  radial  sections, 
we  find  the  surface  to  be  covered  by  an  epi- 
dermis composed  of  small  cells,  closely  con- 
joined at  their  sides.  Under  this  occur  six 
or  eight  strata,  of  thin-walled,  colourless 
cells,  which  stand  vertically  over  one  an- 
other, and  when  mature  are  elongated  in  the 
radial  direction  of  the  branch.  These  form 
the  cork-substance,  suberous  layer,  ot:  phlceum. 
Beneath  or  within  these,  we  find  a  layer 
composed  of  parenchymatous  cells,  filled 
^vith  chlorophyll  granules,  forming  the  cel- 
lular enveloije  or  ■parenchymatous  layer ;  this 
is  continuous  within  with  the  external  part 
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of  tlie  medullary  rays.  Interposed  between 
the  cellular  envelope  and  the  camhimi  region 
occui-  the  liber-bundles  (see  Liber),  forming 
the  fibrous  layer  of  the  bark.  In  the  bark 
of  the  Maple  the  corky  substance  grows  very 
fast  at  first,  and  soon  splits  the  epidermis 
above  it,  but  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
its  growth  slackens,  so  that  it  seldom  acquires 
very  great  thickness,  especially  as  it  is  very 
soft  and  readily  rubbed  off;  the  cellular 
layer  does  not  grow  fast,  merely  keeping 
pace  with  the  enlargement  of  the  stem 
which  it  siu-rounds.  The  layers  of  liber 
increase  year  by  year  so  as  to  form  a  very 
distinct  fibrous  layer. 

In  the  Cork-Oak  {Querciis  Suber),  the 
bark  of  which,  when  young,  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  the  Maple,  the  cellular 
layer  grows  most  in  the  earlier  years,  and 
the  epidermis  is  not  destroyed  until  the  thu'd, 
fourth,  or  fifth ;  then  the  cork-substance 
begins  to  increase  in  an  important  degree, 
by  the  multiplication  of  its  cells  at  the  inner 
side,  bordering  on  the  cellular  envelope.  New 
layers  of  cork-cells  ai'e  produced  successively, 
expanding  much  in  the  radial  direction. 
They  are  thin-walled  and  destitute  of  con- 
tents, of  squarish  form  (PI.  .38.  figs.  16  &  17) 
and  soon  become  dry.  The  outer  layers 
being  unable  to  expand  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  enlargement  of  the  stem,  tear  irregularly 
and  give  the  sm-face  of  the  stem  a  rough  and 
cracked  aspect.  On  old  stems  we  observe 
that  the  formation  of  these  layers  has  not 
been  continuous,  but  in  successive  groups  or 
sets,  which  causes  the  appearance  of  a  darker 
and  more  solid  structm-e,  composed  of  tabular 
cells,  at  the  points  where  successive  sets  of 
layers  adjoin,  just  as  is  the  case  at  the  lines 
of  union  of  the  annual  rings  of  wood  in 
Dicotyledonous  stems.  But  these  lines  are 
here  very  irregular.  The  cellular  envelope 
takes  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  cork 
of  this  tree. 

In  the  Birch  {Betula  alba),  there  is  a  very 
decided  distinction  between  the  layers  of  the 
cork-substance,  namely  between  the  large 
thin-walled  colourless  cells  and  the  denser 
tabular  cells  forming  the  dark  streaks  in 
the  cork.  The  epidermis  is  succeeded  here 
by  a  periderm  composed  of  tabular  cells 
with  brown  contents,  corresponding  to  the 
darker  parts  of  common  cork;  in  stems 
of  20  years'  growth,  the  bark  presents  as 
many  as  fifty  lamellfe  of  this  substance, 
which  lamelhie  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  layers  of  the  lax  white  cork-cells.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  latter  structure 


gives  way  causes  the  lamellae  to  peel  off  in 
thin  scales ;  and  these  bring  away  a  portion 
of  the  white  intermediate  structure  on  both 
faces,  and  thus  acquire  their  peculiar  silvery 
aspect. 

In  the  Beech  (Faffus  st/lvatica),  yfhere  the 
bark  is  smooth,  even  on  old  trees,  the  growth 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  liber-layers,  and 
the  cellular  envelope  and  cork-substance 
merely  expand  to  make  room  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  stem ;  the  cork-substance  is  here 
a  periderm,  i.  e.  composed  of  the  flat  tabular 
cells,  not  loose  cork  tissue.  The  Holly,  Ivy 
and  other  smooth-barked  trees  are  analogous 
to  this. 

The  scaling  off  of  the  bark  of  the  Plane 
(Platamis  'occidentalis)  arises  from  the  for- 
mation of  layers  of  tabular  peridermal  cells 
between  the  layers  of  liber;  the  bark  outside 
the  layers  dries  and  falls  away  by  the  tearing 
of  this  peridermal  layer.  Here,  therefore, 
the  periderm  is  produced  from  the  cellidar 
envelope. 

In  the  Lime  (  Tilia),  the  Oak  (  Q.  Hobur) 
and  other  trees,  a  similar  production  of  peri- 
dermal layers  within  the  liber  takes  place ; 
but  the  layers  remain  in  situ  for  a  long  time, 
and  fall  away  irregularly,  often  persisting  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years  as  rugged, 
many-layered  scales. 

In  many  of  the  Coniferse  (such  as  the 
Scotch  Fir  and  Larch),  the  peridermal  struc- 
ture is  in  like  manner  developed  from  the 
cellular  envelope  ;  here,  however,  the  cells 
are  not  tabular,  but  parenchymatous,  and 
multiply  and  enlarge  so  as  to  form  a  thick 
layer  of  cork-like  tissue,  which  loses  all 
relation  with  the  meduUary  rays.  The  tur- 
pentine-canals and  liber  fibres,  engaged  in 
this  corky  periderm,  become  disturbed  and 
displaced  by  its  irregular  growth. 

In  some  plants,  such  as  the  Vine,  the 
Honeysuckle, &c.,  the  bark  is  always  stringy, 
which  arises  from  the  formation  of  each  an- 
nual layer  of  liber  being  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  drying-up,  and  soon  by  the 
destruction,  of  the  layers  of  the  preceding 
year,  so  that  no  proper  periderm  of  suberous 
or  cellular  layers  exists  here  after  the  first 
year.  The  same  takes  place  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  in  the  Clematis. 

The  inner  layers  of  the  bark  are  especially 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  laticiferous 
cauals  in  those  plants  in  which  that  tissue 
exists ;  these  are  said  by  Schacht  to  be  in 
many  cases  a  modification  of  the  liber  tissue. 
Further  particulars  are  given  on  this  head 
under  Libeh,  where  also  the  intimate  struc- 
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ture  of  the  liber  will  be  explained.  See  also 
Lenticels  and  Cork. 

BiBL.  Text-Books  0)1  Structural  Botany  : 
Henfrey,  Mem.  Course  (Masters);  Mohl, 
Entwick.  des  Korkes,  Sic,  Vermisclit.  Schrift. 
1845,  p.  212 ;  Hanstein,  Ueber  d.  Bau  S{C. 
der  Baumrinde,  Berlin,  1853 ;  Schacht,  I)ie 
PfMizenzelle,  p.  237  et  seq.  1852. 

BARLEY. — One  of  the  important  cereal 
grains, furnished  hy  the  Hordeumsatiruin  and 
its  varieties  (Monocot.  Plants,  N.  0.  Grami- 
nacejie).  The  starch  of  the  albumen  of  the 
seeds  has  a  form  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  wheat,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  un- 
der the  microscope  (PI.  37.  fig.  9)  ;  and  the 
small  starch-grains  are  more  numerous  and 
smaller  than  in  wheat  or  rye,  and  most  of 
them  are  in  active  molecular  motion  when 
immersed  in  water.  (See  Starch.)  Pearl- 
barley  is  obtained  by  a  pecuHar  mode  of 
grinding,  by  which  the  outer  coat  or  shell 
of  the  grain  is  removed. 

BARTRA'MrA,Hedw.— A  genus  of  Bar- 
tramiaceous  Mosses,  containing  several  com- 
mon species.  B.  pomiformis,  with  its  apple- 
like capsules,  is  common  on  dry  sandy  banks. 

BnsL.  Wilson,  Br>iol.  Brit.  p.  277. 

BARTRAMIA'CE^E.— A  tribe  of  Bar- 
tramioidefe  (operculate  Apocarpous  Mosses) 
containing  several  genera.    British  genera  : 

I.  Conostornuin.  Calyptra  dimidiate.  Pe- 
ristome simple ;  teeth  sixteen,  lanceolate, 
equidistant ;  erect  ivhen  ivet  or  dry,  densely 
and  nodosely  tuberculated,  with  a  median 
line,  connate  in  pairs  at  their  apices,  and 
coherent  into  an  oblique  closed  cone. 

II.  Bartramia.  Calyptra  dimidiate.  Peri- 
stome either  absent,  simple  or  double.  Ex- 
ternal, of  sixteen  lanceolate,  smooth,  tuber- 
culate  teeth,  with  a  median  line  or  sometimes 
separating  in  the 


middle,  erect  ivhen 
wetted,  incurved 
when  dry,  red.  In- 
ternal ;  a  mem- 
brane with  sixteen 
folds,  produced  in- 
to sixteen  lanceo- 
late, keeled,  broad 
teeth,  ultimately 
split  into  two  di- 
vergent articu- 
lated lobes,  with 
one  to  three  cilia 
interposed  or  none 
(fig.  52). 

III.  CatascopiuiU' 
smallish 


Fio-.  52, 


Bai'tramia  marchica. 
Magnified  fragment  of  peri- 
stome. 


Calyptra  hood-shaped, 
Peristome  simple ;  teeth  sixteen. 


lanceolate,  very  short,  truncate-lanceolate, 
differing  in  form,  unequal,  transversely  arti- 
culated, with  a  median  line,  whitish,  rugu- 
lose, rigid  and  suberect.  Capsule  inclined  on 
the  collum,  globose,  small,  discelioid,  shin- 
ing-brown, and  ultimately  growing  black, 
thick-skinned,  almost  horny,  without  an 
annulus,  smooth. 

BARTRAMID'ULA,  Br.  and  Sch.  (Bar- 
tramia, Midler).— A  genus  of  Mosses  sepa- 
rated from  Bartramia  by  some  authors  on 
account  of  the  smooth  capsule  and  absence 
of  a  peristome. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bri/ol.  Brit.  p.  276. 

BARTRAMIOI'DEJE.  —  A  family  of 
operculated  Acrocarpous  Mosses,  of  csespitose 
habit  and  varying  size.  Leaves  very  varied 
in  form,  erect  or  reflexed,  with  terete  nerves; 
cells  parenchymatous,  and,  except  in  certain 
species,  furnished  with  solitary  papillse  on 
the  transverse  walls  on  both  faces,  mostly 
square  or  more  or  less  hexagonal ;  lax  or 
loosish,  and  densely  filled  with  chlorophyll, 
or  with  a  persistent  primordial  utricle,  rarely 
thickened.  Capsule  with  a  long  neck,  funa- 
rioid,  pear-shaped  or  spherical,  regular  or 
asymmetrical,  straight  or  variously  inclined, 
smooth  or  grooved,  with  an  opercvdum 
mostly  hemispherical  or  coiiical,  rarely 
beaked.  This  family  is  divided  into  two 
tribes : 

1.  Meesiace^.  Areolation  of  the  leaf 
lax,  smooth,  often  destitute  of  primordial 
utricle  {Meesia),  or  lax  and  densely  papil- 
lose (Paludella).  Capsule  erect,  elongated, 
with  a  more  or  less  elongated  neck,  hence 
more  or  less  pear-shaped,  smooth,  the  mck 
bearing  stomata. 

2.  Bartramiace^.  Areolation  either 
lax  and  smooth,  lax  and  papillose,  dense 
and  smooth,  or  dense  and  papillose.  Cap- 
sule erect  or  inclined,  horizontal  or  pen- 
dulous, regular  or  asymmetrical,  smooth  or 
grooved,  hut  more  or  less  spherical,  devoid  of 
stomata. 

BARYTA.— A  knowledge  of  the  crystal- 
line forms  of  the  salts  of  baryta  is  sometimes 
useful  in  determining  the  presence  of  this 
substance. 

Butyrate  of  baryta  (PI.  6.  fig.  23).  When 
rapidly  separating  from  an  aqueous  solution, 
it  forms  a  pearly  film  upon  the  surface ;  this 
consists  of  dense  aggregations  of  very  trans- 
parent crystalline  laminae,  not  perfectly  se- 
parable from  each  other  {a).  \Vhen  more 
slowly  formed,  stellate  groups  of  crystals 
are  produced  {b).  The  individual  crystals 
are  rarely  perfect ;  and  some  are  so  thin  and 
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transparent  that  their  outlines  are  scarcely 
distinguishable. 

Hydrofluosilicate  of  baryta  (PI.  6.  fig.  24). 
Its  production  is  a  test  for  the  presence  of 
baryta.  The  crystals  are  scarcely  afiected 
by  either  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  (PI.  6.  fig.  25).  When 
rapidly  formed,  consists  of  crystalline  gra- 
nules (a).  When  more  slowly  precipitated 
from  dilute  solutions,  it  consists  of  very 
minute  stellate  foliaceous  crystals,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  ammonio-phosphate 
of  magnesia  {b).    See  Strontia  and  LiivrE. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistry. 

BASEMENT  MEMBRANE,  of  Ani- 
mals.— Is  a  very  thin,  transparent,  elastic 
and  structureless  membrane,  lying  between 
the  cutis  and  epidermis  of  the  skin,  and  be- 
tween the  epithelium  and  submucous  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membranes  and  their  pro- 
longations. It  is  of  considerable  firmness, 
and  serves  to  support  the  layer  or  layers  of 
epidermal  or  epithelial  cells.  It  is  not 
always  easily  separable  and  demonstrable, 
but  is  perhaps  most  readily  so  in  the  uiinary 
tubules  of  the  kidneys. 

In  chemical  composition,  this  membrane 
mostly  resembles  elastic  and  not  areolar 
tissue. 

BASIDTA.    See  Basidiospores. 

BASIDTOSPORES.— The  name  applied 
to  the  acrogenous  spores  produced  in  gi-oups, 
mostly  of  a  definite  number,  more  frequently 
of  four,  on  the  hymenium  of  many  Fungi, 
the  term  basidium  (sporophore.  Berk.)  being 
applied  to  the  four-branched  cell  upon  which 
they  are  attached.  Basidiospores  are  pro- 
duced both  by  the  Hymenomycetous  and 
Gasteromycetous  Fungi.  In  the  former 
they  are  found  upon  the  external  fruit- 
bearing  sui-faces,  such  as  the  gills  or  vertical 
plates  of  Agarics,  on  the  walls  of  the  tubes 
of  Polyporus,  &c.    In  the  Gasteromycetes 

Fig.  53. 


and  the  basidia  becoming  dissolved,  the 
spores  fall  loose  in  the  cavity.  The  basidio- 
spores sprout  out  gradually  from  the  basidia, 


Development  of  the  basidiospores  of 
Hymenangium  griseum. 

they  are  produced  upon  the  convoluted  hy- 
menium which  occupies  the  interior  of  the 
Fungus  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth ;  and 
when  the  spores  are  mature,  the  hymenium 


Fig.  54. 


Fig.  55. 


Basidia  and  basidiospores 
of  Melanogaster  varie- 
gatus. 


Basidia  and  basidiospores 
of  Oetaviana  astero- 
sperma. 


Magnified  400  diameters. 

becoming  soon  shut  off  by  a  cross  septum, 
and  in  some  cases  they  finally  acquire  a 
dense  and  dark-coloured  outer  coat. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Ann.  Nat.  Hid.  i.  81. 
pi.  4  and  5,  iv.  155.  pi.  5 ;  L6veille,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  viii.  321.  pi.  8-11;  Tu- 
lasne,  Fimqi  Hypogcei,  passim. 

BAST  o"r  BASS.    See  Liber. 

BATARRE'A,  Pers. — A  singular  genus 
of  Trichogastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi), 
characterized  by  a  universal  gelatinous  volva, 
and  a  hat-shaped  receptacle  seated  on  the 
top  of  a  tall  stem. 

B.phalloides  is  occasionally  found  in  Eng- 
land, but  only  in  a  very  few  localities,  either 
in  sand  or  in  the  dusty  residue  in  the  inside 
of  hollow  ti-ees. 

Bibb.  Sotv.  t.  390 ;  Berk.  Out.  p.  299. 

BATHYBIUS.— A  protoplasmic  body, 
in  small  or  large  masses,  without  invest- 
ing membrane  or  test,  found  among  abyssal 
ooze. 

BiBL.  Huxley,  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  1868; 
Qu.  3Iicr.  Journ.  1868,  p.  210. 

BATRACHOSPER'ME^.— Afamily  of 
Confervoid  (?)  Algae.  Brownish-green  or 
purplish  freshwater  plants;  filamentous, 
coated  with  gelatine.  The  fronds  composed 
of  aggregated  longitudinal  filaments,  bear- 
ing at  intervals  whorls  of  short,  horizontal, 
cylindrical  or  beaded,  jointed  ramuli.  Dioe- 
cious. Fructification :  ovate  spores  attached 
to  the  lateral  ramuli,  which  consist  of  mi- 
nute dichotomous  filaments.  British  genera : 

1.  Batrachospermum.  Lateral  whorled 
ramuli  beaded ;  spores  collected  in  globular 
knobs  in  the  whorls. 

2.  Tliorea.    Stems  continuous,  whorled. 
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articulated,  sometimes  branclied,  ramuli 
cylindrical,  the  spores  at  their  bases. 

BiBL.  See  these  genera. 

BATRACHOSPER'MUM,Roth.— A  ge- 
nus of  Batrachospermese  (Confervoid  Algae), 
regarded  by  Thuret  and  A.  Braun  as  pro- 
bably referable  to  Florideas,  consisting  of 
delicate,  branched,  filamentous  plants  of 
green,  yellow,  red,  or  pui-ple  colour,  gTowing 
in  clear  slowly  running  fresh  water.  The 
branched  axes  of  the  plants  of  JBafracho- 
spe?-7num  (fig.  ^G)  consist  of  rows  of  large 
cylindrical  cells  applied  end  to  end,  and 
increase  in  length  by  the  successive  trans- 


Fig.  56,  Fig.  57. 


Fig.  56.  Batrachospermum  moniliforme.   Natural  size. 
Fig.  57.  A  portion  of  an  axis  with  whorls  of  branches. 
Magnified. 

Fig.  58.  A  tuft  of  branches  with  spores  in  the  midst. 
More  magniiied. 

Fig.  69.  Highly  magnified  view  of  a  few  cells  of  an  axis 
with  nascent  radiating  ramules  and  their  descend- 
ing cortical  cells. 

verse  cell-division  of  the  terminal  dome- 
shaped  cell.  While  the  cells  or  joints  of 
the  axes  are  still  young,  they  send  off  a 
number  of  radiating  processes,  which  soon 
become  cut  ofl"  by  septa,  so  as  to  constitute 
distinct  cells,  and  then  elongate  and  ramify 
so  as  to  form  the  whorls  of  articulated  ra- 
mules  (fig.  59),  which  at  length  become 
very  dense  (fig.  57).  From  the  basal  cells 
of  these  branches  secondary  branches  grow 
down  perpendicularly  over  the  cell  of  the 
main  axis  immediately  below  (fig.  59), 


forming  at  length  a  kind  of  rind  over  it. 
This  differs  from  the  analogous  structure  in 
Cham,  in  the  fact  that  there  branches  grow 
up  as  well  as  down  from  each  articulation 
of  the  axis,  and  meet  halfway.  Some  of 
the  ramules  which  grow  out  free  become 
fertile,  and  produce  spores  at  their  extremi- 
ties, while  others  grow  out  into  transparent 
capillary  points. 

The  spores  are  produced  in  large  numbers 
in  each  tuft,  forming  an  agglomerated  heap 
(fig.  58)  at  each  articulation.  The  branches 
of  the  main  axis  are  produced  by  lateral 
budding  of  its  cells,  just  above  and  as  it 
were  in  the  axils  of  the  smaller  whorled 
brenches.  Braun  has  found  specimens  of 
B.  ccernk'scens  and  B.  Suevorum  destitute  of 
the  glomerules  of  spores,  but  with  smaller 
hyaline  (Antheridial)  cells  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  as  in  Nemaleon. 

According  to  Bomet  and  Thuret,  ti-icho- 
gynes  exist.  These  consist  of  a  basal  cell 
(ultimately  the  cystocarp),  communicating 
by  a  naiTow  neck  with  the  upper  portion, 
which  is  not  capillary,  but  expands  into  an 
oval  cell,  to  which  the  antheridia  adhere. 
These  are  few,  rounded,  and  arise  from  the 
summit  of  certain  peripheral  branches ;  and 
contain  fertilizing  globules. 

The  specimens  frequently  change  colour 
when  dried  upon  paper,  becoming  usually 
much  darker.  Bory  St.  Vincent  carefully 
examined  the  distinctive  characters  of  this 
genus ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Hassall,  who, 
however,  erects  several  of  his  varieties  into 
species.  The  following  forms  are  given 
under  Kiitzing's  arrangement : — 

1.  B.  moniliforme,  Roth.  Vaguely  and 
greatly  branched,  colour  various  (purple,  vio- 
let, green,  aeruginous,  fuscescent  or  nigi-es- 
cent) ;  whorls  or  nodes  monilifomi,  distinct, 
globose,  those  of  the  branches  confluent. 
Dillwyn,  Tab.  ii. ;  Kiitz.  Tab.  Niyc.  iii.  pi. 
22.  The  following  species  of  Hassall  are 
considered  to  be  varieties  of  this  :  p^dcherri- 
miim,  stagnate,  rubruin. 

2.  B.  giganteum,  Desv.  Very  large,  pur- 
ple when  dry,  axes  clothed  with  very  long 
bifurcated  branches.  Kiitz.  Tal>.  Phyc.  iii. 
pi.  23.    B.  confusmn,  Hass. 

3.  B.  affine,  Kiitz.    Tat).  Phyc.  iii.  p.  24. 

4.  B.  ceeru/escens,  Bory.  ^ruginous,  slen- 
der, very  much  branched,  branches  flagelli- 
form,  equal,  slender,  slightly  thickened  at 
the  tips,  whorls  of  the  lower  and  upper 
branches  confluent,  those  of  the  interme- 
diate distinct,  contiguous,  depressed.  Kiif  z. 
Tab.  Phyc.  iii.  pi.  24. 
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5.  B.  vagum,  Ag.  yEniginous,  dichoto- 
mously  branched,  equally  thick  throughout, 
whorls  all  confluent.  Kiitz.  Tah.  I'Jii/c.  iii. 
pi.  2o  ;  var.  tenuissimum=  Conf.  atra,  Eng. 
Bot.  pi.  690. 

B.  bmnbusmu7n,  Bory,  and  B.  hehninto- 
stmi,  Bory  (Tab.  29),  have  not  been  seen  by 
Kiitzing. 

Rabenhorst  admits  two  species,  B.  moni- 
liforme,  with  nine,  and  B.  vagum,  with  five 
varieties. 

BiBL.  Bory  St.  Vincent,  Ann.  du  Museum, 
xii,  188,  316  et  seq.  pi.  22,  29;  Plassall, 
Freshtv.  A/gee,  p.  101  et  seq.  pi.  1.3-16,  63 ; 
Decaisne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2.ser.  xvii.  p.  340, 
pi.  lo,  i. ;  Brann,  Verjungung ,  p.  160  {Ray 
Soc.  1853,  p.  150)  ;  Alg.  Unicell.  Appendix, 
p.  105 ;  Kiitzing,  Spec.  Alg.  p.  535,  Tab. 
Phycol.  iii ;  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  iii.  p.  404 ; 
Bornet  and  Thuret,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1867, 
vii.  p.  144. 

BDELLA,  Latr. — A  genus  of  Arachnida, 
of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family  Bdellea. 

Char.  Those  of  the  family  (see  Arach- 
nida).   Species  numerous. 

1.  B.  longkornis  (mdgaris)  (PI.  2.  fig.  31 
a,  b,  mandible).  Scarlet ;  rostrum  longer 
than  the  front  segment  of  the  body ;  eyes 
4 ;  length  1-24". 

2.  B.  cceridipes  (PI.  2.  fig.  31  c,  mandible). 
Rostrum  tolerably  short  and  stout ;  mandi- 
bles thick  and  obtuse;  eyes  4;  body  red- 
dish ;  legs  blue. 

3.  B.  elaphus  (PI.  2.  fig.  41).  Rostrum 
inflated  at  base ;  carmine  red,  with  irides- 
cent shades ;  eyes  2,  blackish ;  a  long  bristle 
on  each  side. 

BiBL.  Gervais,Walckenaer's^jo<s.  p.  154; 
Koch,  Deutschl.  Crust,  and  Mgr. ;  Duges, 
Anil.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  i.  21. 

BDELLEA.— A  family  of  Arachnida,  of 
the  order  Acarina. 

The  members  are  miuute,  more  or  less 
soft,  variously  coloured,  and  live  in  damp 
places  beneath  moss,  upon  the  sand  of  caves, 
&c.  Palpi  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
rostrum,  as  antenna}  in  the  Curculionidse. 
Movements  slow.    The  single  o-enus, 

Bdella,  has  the  characters  of  the  family, 
and  includes  the  genera  Scirus,  Dug.  and 
Atnonia,  Koch. 

BiBL.  Gervais,  Walckenaer's  Apts.  p.  154 ; 
Koch,  Deutschl.  Crust.  Myr.  &c. 

BEAN-FLOUR.  See'FLOUR. 

BEANTA,  Johnst. — A  genus  of  Infundi- 
bulate  Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder  Cheilosto- 
mata,  and  family  Scrupiadte. 

Distinguished  by  the  creeping  adherent 


branched  thread,  upon  which  the  sessile 
erect  scattered  cells  are  placed,  each  with  a 
double  spinous  keel  on  one  side. 

B.  mirabilis.  Parasitical  on  shells  and 
rocks  at  or  within  low  water-mark,  or  creep- 
ing among  the  roots  of  Bugula  ( Cellularia, 
Johnst.)  avicularia.    Cells  1-24"  long. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoopih.  x.  371 ; 
Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  14;  Busk,  Catalogue, 
&c.  (Brit.  Mus.) 

BEE.  See  Apis. 

BEER. — The  fermentation  by  which  this 
liquid  is  produced  results  from  the  growth 
of  the  yeast-plant,  a  microscopic  Fungus. 
See  Yeast  and  Fermentation. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  beer,  a  preci- 
pitate of  the  ammonio-phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia falls,  resembling  that  subsiding  from 
urine  under  the  same  circumstances  (PI.  9. 
fig.  3).  This,  in  the  sugar-beer  as  now 
made,  is  almost  absent ;  and  the  beer  is  de- 
prived of  an  important  element  of  nutrition. 

BEGGIATO  A,  Trevis.— A  genus  of  Oscil- 
latoriacefe  (subgenus  of  Oscillatoiia,  Kiitz.), 
distinguished  by  the  free,  rigid,  sheathless 
fibres,  enveloped  in  mucus,  and  the  white 
granular  endochromes.  Four  species :  found 
in  warm  mineral  springs. 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  ii.  p.  94. 

BELBA,  Heyden  {Damceus,  Koch). — A 
genus  of  Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina 
and  family  Oribatea. 

Char.  Abdomen  separate  from  the  tho- 
rax, rounded  as  if  bulbous ;  legs  long,  geni- 
culate. 

The  species  live  on  moss,  under  stones,  &c. 

BiBL.  Walcken.  Apteres,  iii.  (Gervais), 
p.  256 ;  Koch,  UeJ)crs.  d.  Arachnid.  Systems. 

BENZOIC  ACID.— This  acid  is  well 
known  as  occurring  natm-ally  in  benzoin 
resin  and  some  other  resins.  It  is  found  in 
animal  secretions  (urine)  only  as  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid.  It 
is  also  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  proteine 
compounds.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water  find  in  alco- 
hol, also  in  ether. 

Its  crystals  belong  to  the  right-rhombic 
prismatic  system.  It  is  readily  sublimed ; 
and  the  crystals  thus  produced  form  shining 
delicate  needles.  When  crystallized  from  a 
solution,  it  usually  forms  dendritically  ar- 
ranged superimposed  plates  with  angles  of 
90°,  sometimes  narrow  six-sided  needles  or 
prisms ;  occasionally  the  angles  are  trun- 
cated, so  that  the  inclination  of  the  edges 
amounts  to  an  angle  of  135°. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  obtained  from  urine 
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when  not  fresh,  in  attempts  to  procure  hip- 
puric  acid.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
hippuric  acid  by  its  much  greater  solubility 
in  ether,  by  its  crystallization  in  the  plates, 
and  their  form  (PI.  7.  fig.  13). 

BERGMEHL.— The  German  expression 
for  mountaiu-flour.  A  powdery  or  more  or 
less  coherent  mineral,  consisting  principally 
of  the  siliceous  valves  of  the  Diatomacete. 
In  some  countries  it  is  mixed  with  articles  of 
food  in  times  of  scarcity.  See  Di  atomace^e. 

BERKELEY'A,  Greville.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese  (Cohort  Naviculeaj). 

Distinguished  by  the  navicular  frustules 
being  immersed  in  the  branches  of  the  gela- 
tinous frond,  which  is  rounded  at  the  base. 

The  valves  are  exceedingly  thin,  brittle 
and  transparent.  No  markings  have  been 
detected  upon  them ;  but  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  question  that  they  exist. 

B.fragilis  (PL  14.  fig.  8).  Filiform  branches 
mostly  simple,  crowded ;  valves  lanceolate, 
obtuse ;  length  1-330".  British. 

Branches  about  1-4"  in  length.  Found 
upon  marine  plants  and  rocks. 

B.  adriatica.  Branches  lax,  subdivided, 
attenuate  and  flagelliform  ;  valves  narrowly 
lanceolate,  almost  linear,  somewhat  obtuse ; 
length  1-200". 

BiBL.  Grev.  Scot.  Crypt.  Flora,  tab.  294 ; 
Ralfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1845,  xvi.  p.  110; 
Kiitzing,  Bacill.,  and  <S^.  Alg. ;  Smith,  Brit. 
Diat.  ii.  67. 

BET'ULA,L.— The  Birch-tree  (Dicotyle- 
donous Plants,  N.  0.  Betidacete),  remarkable 
for  its  peculiar  silvery  periderm.  See  Bark. 
The  bark  of  ^.  nigra  contains  reservoirs  filled 
with  an  aromatic  oil  and  also  a  peculiar  resin, 
called  Birch  Camphor,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Russia  leather. 

BEYRICHTA,  M'Coy.— An  extinct  ge- 
nus, belonging  probably  to  the  Ostracoda, 
very  abundant  throughout  the  palaeozoic 
rocks,  and  presenting  a  gi-eat  variety  in  their 
small  oblong  and  deeply  lobed  valves. 
Thirty-nine  species  are  recorded  from  the 
Silurian,  two  fi-om  the  Devonian,  and  seven 
from  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

BiBL.  Jones,  Ann.  N.  H.  1855,  81  &  1G3 ; 
Month.  Mic.  Jourti.  1870,  191. 

BIBLAR'IUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  fossil 
Diatomacese. 

Distinguished  from  Tetracyclus  by  the 
fi'ustules  being  single,  which  difference  pro- 
bably depends  upon  the  species  only  having 
been  found  by  Ehrenberg  in  the  fossil  state. 

Twelve  species  (Pis.  41.  fig.  39 ;  43.  figs. 
35-48).    Fossil  in  Siberia  and  Oregon. 


BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1844-45,  and  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1848,  393; 
Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alt/. ;  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  ii.  37. 

BIOELLA'RIA,  De  BL— A  genus  of  In- 
fundibulate  Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder  Chei- 
lostomata,  and  family  Bicellariad.ie. 

B.  ciliafa  {Cellularia  c«7j«to,  Johnst.)  (PI. 
33.  fig.  5  a  and  5  h).  The  only  British  spe- 
cies ;  is  parasitical  upon  Algse,  Polypi,  &c. 
within  low-water  mark. 

An  elegant  microscopic  object. 

BiBL.  See  Bicellakiad^. 

BICELLARIAD^  (Celbdana,  Johnst. 
in  part). — A  family  of  Infundibulate  Poly- 
zoa, of  the  suborder  Cheilostomata. 

Distinguished  by  the  ei'ect  plant  -  like 
polypidom  being  dichotoniously  divided  into 
narrow  ligulate  branches  in  two  or  more 
rows;  the  absence  of  whips  (vibracula) ;  and 
the  avicularia  when  present  being  stalked 
and  jointed.    Genera  (British): 

1.  Bicdlaria.  Cells  top-shaped,  distinct, 
armed  with  spines ;  orifice  looking  upwards. 

2.  Bugida.  Cells  elliptical,  closely  con- 
tiguous ;  orifice  very  large ;  margin  simple, 
not  thickened  (avicularia  frequently  red  or 
blue). 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph. ;  Busk, 
Catalogue,  &c.  (Brit.  Mus.) 

BICHRO'MATE  OF  POTASH.  See 
Potash. 

BIDDULPHTA,  Gray.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacere. 

Char.  Frustules  compressed,  quadrilateral, 
connected  with  each  other  by  the  angles ; 
filament  attached  by  a  stipes ;  angles  of  the 
frustules  equal  and  produced;  valves  covered 
with  depressions  (visible  by  direct  light), 
giving  them  a  cellular  appearance ;  centre 
of  valves  with  spines ;  marine. 

This  genus  resembles  Isthmia  and  Amphi- 
tetras  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  frus- 
tules and  valves.  But  it  differs  from  the 
former  in  the  augles  being  alike,  and  from 
the  latter  in  the  compressed  side  view  of 
the  frustules.  Frustules  often  with  rounded 
transverse  elevations,  between  which  are 
costae  or  shallow  vitt£e.  Those  in  which 
the  angles  are  more  prolonged  and  acute, 
and  the  markings  indistinct,  are  retained  by 
Kiitzing  in  the  genus  Odontella,  Ag.  (Den- 
ticella,  Ehr.  in  part). 

1.  B.  pidchella,  Ehr.  {B.  tri-,  qiiinque-, 
(ind  sejitem-locularis,  JsAitz.)  (PL  12.  fig.  15). 
Costae  3-7,  central  one  with  two  or  three 
short  spines ;  produced  angles  rounded ; 
markings  coarse ;  leng-th  1-400  to  1-200". 

2.  ^.«Mni;«,Breb.(Pl.l4.fig.9).  Markings 
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indistinct ;  costse  none  ;  angles  liorn-like ; 
spines  two  or  three,  central ;  length  1-800". 

3.  B.  rhombus,  Smith  {Zyqoceros  rh. 
Ehr.  ?)  (PI-  14.  %.  13,  Ehr.  PI.  41.  fig. 
16,  Smith).  Markings  indistinct;  costee 
none;  spines  near  the  hoop;  angles  horn- 
like ;  length  1-60  to  1-260". 

4.  B.  Baikyi,  Sm.  Markings  indistinct ; 
costsB  none ;  angles  horn-like  ;  sides  of  frus- 
tules  with  two  slight  elevations,  each  with 
one  or  two  long  spines  ;  length  1-250''. 

5.  B.  turgida  {Ceratauhis  turf/idus,  Ehr.). 
Markings  faint ;  costee  none ;  angles  cylin- 
drical, truncate ;  frustules  with  a  row  of 
short  and  two  large  submedian  spines  on 
each  side  ;  length  1-240". 

6.  B.  rcgina.  Sides  of  frustules  each  with 
three  rounded  median  elevations ;  spines 
none;  angles  rounded,  with  distinct  mark- 
ings; length  1-220". 

Several  other  species,  but  not  British. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  and  Sp.  Alt/. ; 
Ehrenb.  Ber.  d.  Bed.  Akad.  1843  &  1844; 
Ralfs,yl«w.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  xii.  273 ;  Smith, 
Brit.  Bint.  ii.  47;  Greville,  Micr.  Tram. 
1864,  pp.  9,  85;  186-5,  pp.  6,  19,  49;  1866, 
pp.  0,  81 ;  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  i.  p.  310 ; 
Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  847. 

BIFORl'NES.— Under  this  name  Turpin 
described  certain  cells  occurring  in  the  septa 
of  the  air-chambers  of  the  leaves  of  the  Ara- 
ceffi,  characterized  especially  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  bundle  of  raphides.  They  contain 
a  thick  fluid ;  and  when  they  are  placed  in 
water,  endosmose  causes  them  to  burst  and 
discharge  the  crystals.  Turpin's  long  ac- 
count of  them  contains  much  useless  disqui- 
sition and  various  errors.    See  Raphides. 

BiBL.  Turpin,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  vi. 
p.  6.  pi.  1-5. 

BIGENERI'NA,  D'Orb.— One  of  the 
numerous  modifications  of  the  Textularian 
type  ;  instead  of  continuing  to  form  bilateral 
alternate  (Enallostegian)  chambers,  it  ad- 
vances in  growth  with  a  straight  single 
(Stichostegian)  series ;  and  the  aperture 
becomes  central,  terminal,  and  rounded,  in- 
stead of  being  a  transverse  arch  low  down 
on  the  septal  face.  If  the  aperture  be 
excentric,  we  have  the  Genumdina  of  D'Or- 
bigny.  JS.  ar/ghdinans  (PI.  18.  fig.  50)  is  an 
elongate  and  coarse-shelled  variety  of  B. 
nodosaria.  Common  in  many  seas,  and  in 
the  fossil  state. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vien.  237; 
Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  191. 

BIGNONIACE^,  (Dicotyledonous 
I'lants). — The  wings  of  the  seeds  of  this 


family  afford  very  beautiful  objects.  Tliey 
are  either  thin  membranes  composed  of  a 
layer  of  lignified  cells ;  or,  as  in  the  Catal- 
pas,  the  wing  consists  of  a  fringe  of  hairs. 

BILE. — Three  colouring  -  matters  have 
been  obtained  from  the  bile,  viz.  cholepyr- 
rhine,  biliverdine  and  bilifulvine.  These 
were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct;  but 
later  researches  have  tended  to  show  that 
they  are  modifications  of  the  same  pigment. 

Cholepgrrhine,  the  colouring-matter  in  its 
ordinary  state,  is  characterized  by  the  series 
of  tints  through  which  it  passes  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  especially  if  this  contain 
nitrous  acid ;  becoming  first  brownish,  then 
green,  bluish,  violet,  red,  and  finally  yellow. 
It  is  sometimes  found  in  bile  in  the  form  of 
yellow  semicrystalline  grains ;  at  others  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  biliary  calculi. 

Bilifulvine  is  also  sometimes  found  in  bile 
which  has  been  retained  in  the  gall-bladder. 
The  bile  then  appears  thick  and  dark  brown, 
and  exhibits  small  dark  gi'ains.  Under 
the  microscope,  the  crystals  of  bilifulvine 
are  found  in  these  gi-ains.  They  form 
longish,  very  fine  needles,  of  a  reddish-yel- 
low colour,  either  single  or  several  combined. 
When  the  needles  are  aggregated,  they  some- 
times resemble  the  crystals  of  urate  of  soda, 
having  a  thick  globular  extremity  and  a  fine 
point,  and  they  are  often  variously  curved 
and  twisted.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  them 
tolerably  readily.  When  the  solution  is 
neutralized  and  acidified,  no  precipitate  or 
separation  of  crystals  occurs.  Acetic  acid 
produces  no  change  in  them.  Nitric  acid 
has  but  little  effect  upon  them,  unless  the 
action  is  very  intense,  when  they  are  decom- 
posed. Virchow  suggests  that  bilifulvine 
holds  an  intermediate  place  between  hsema- 
toidine  and  melanine,  and  notices  the  oc- 
cun-ence  of  these  crystals  upon  the  walls  of 
the  cysts  of  Echitiococci  in  the  liver,  where 
we  have  also  found  them,  and  in  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  cysts.  In  this  instance,  two 
kinds  of  ci'ystals  were  met  with  (PI.  9.  fig.  15) ; 
some  of  these  were  rhombs  (a),  others  were 
twisted  and  elegantly  curved  bundles  of  nee- 
dles (b).  When  first  examined,  they  were 
yellowish-red ;  but  after  remaining  a  day  or 
two  in  the  liquid  of  the  cysts,  they  became 
almost  perfectly  yellow.  When  mounted  in 
balsam,  the  rhombs  remained  unaltered, 
whilst  the  long  filamentous  groups  of  nee- 
dles lost  all  colom",  leaving  a  barely  dis- 
tinguishable transparent  skeleton.  Both 
kinds  were  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but 
soluble  in  potash  with  a  yellow  colour. 
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In  morbid  bile,  crystals  of  cholesterine, 
globules  of  fat,  and  small  bundles  of  needles 
of  margarine  are  also  occasionally  found. 

See  H^MATOIDINE. 

BiBL.  Lehmann,  QmelirHs  Handhtich  d. 
Chem.  viii.  ;  Virchow,  Annul,  d.  Phann.  &c. 
1851  {Chem.  Gaz.  x.)  ;  Griffith,  Pract.  Man. 
on  the  Blood,  &c. ;  Karsten,  Be  hep.  et  bile 
Crustuc.  et  Mollusc. ;  Frey,  Histol.  Sec.  1870, 
p.504r;  Stdieler,  Poffgendorff^sAnnal. cxxxii. 
p.  323. 

BILIFULVINE.    See  Bile. 

BILIRUBINE. — A  red  colouring-matter, 
allied  to  Hsematine  and  Haematoidine ;  oc- 
cmTing  in  the  bile  and  gaU-stones.  ft  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  benzole, 
bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  chloroform  ;  from 
which  it  ci-ystallizes  in  splendid  ruby-red 
crystals,  somewhat  resembling  in  form  the 
natural  crystals  of  uric  acid.  It  exhibits  the 
play  of  colours  with  nitric  acid. 

BiBL.  That  of  Bile. 

BILOCULI'NA,  D'Orb.  — One  of  the 
Milioline  Foraminifera,  in  which  each  suc- 
cessive segment  embraces  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  preceding  segments,  on  alter- 
nate sides,  so  that  only  two  chambers  of 
the  shell  are  visible  externally.  It  varies 
much  in  form  and  size ;  the  varieties  are 
very  common,  recent  and  fossil,  and  have 
numerous  names :  the  largest  has  been  found 
at  650  fathoms  in  the  North  Atlantic  (C«r- 
pente?-).  B.  ringens  (PI.  18.  fig.  3)  is  taken 
as  the  type. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vien.  261 ; 
Williamson,  Brit.  Foram.  78 ;  Carpenter, 
Introd.  Foram.  75,  78. 

BIME'RIA,  T.  S.  Wright.— A  genus  of 
Hydroid  Polypes,  of  the  family  Atractylidse. 

The  body  and  lower  part  of  the  tentacles 
are  enveloped  by  an  opaque  brown  membrane. 

B.  vestita.  Attached  to  zoophytes  and 
sea-weeds. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Hydroid  Zoophi/tes,  p.  103. 

BINOCULAR  MICROSCOPE.— This 
has  been  alluded  to  at  p.  xii  of  the  Intro- 
duction. We  have  no  space  for  the  figures 
requisite  to  illustrate  descriptions  of  the 
three  principal  forms  of  binocular  micro- 
scope ;  hence  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
referring  to  the  works  in  which  they  will 
be  found. 

If  the  binocular  microscope  were  perfect, 
undoubtedly  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to 
use  both  eyes  in  viewing  an  object ;  although 
little  inconvenience  results  from  the  ordi- 
nary single-eyed  vision.  But  in  the  exami- 
nation of  new  structures,  no  reliance  should 


be  placed  upon  the  appearances  presented 
by  them  under  binocular  vision,  unless  con- 
trolled by  the  means  pointed  out  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Introduction. 

The  three  forms  of  binocular  construction 
are  those  of  Wenham,  Holmes,  and  Ste- 
phenson. 

BiBL.  Wenham,  ilficr.  Trans.  1860,  p.  154; 
1861,  p.  15;  1866,  p.  103  ;  Qu.  Micr.  Journ. 
1861,  p.  109;  Holmes,  Month.  Micr.  Journ. 
1869,  iii.  p.  274 ;  Stephenson,  Month.  Micr. 
Journ.  1870,  iv.  p.  61 ;  Frey,  D.  Mikr.  1868 ; 
Carpenter,  Tlie  Mici-osc.  1868. 

BIS'PORA,  Corda.— A  genus  of  Fig. 
Toridacei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  GO. 
characterized  by  its  uuiseptate  /2 
spores  forming  simple  and  solitary  /tv  U 
bead-like  chains  at  the  apices  of  m  Hi 
short,  slender,  erect  filaments,  des-  Q.  n 
titute  of  septa,  arising  from  a  creep-  u  u 
ing  mycelium.  It  was  separated  \i\  fij 
from  Torula  by  Corda  on  accoimt  H  n, 
of  the  double  character  of  the  spores,  yj  u 
According  to  Fresenius,  the  chains  y-l  m 
of  spores  are  pedicellate  as  above  h 
described,  and  the  growth  of  the  W 
chains  appears  to  take  place  by  Wj  W 
division  of  the  terminal  cell  or  A 
spore.  \J  Q 

B.  monilioides,  Corda,  of  which 
fig.  60  represents  the   chains  of  mom-'^ 
spores  without  the  pedicels,  is  Bri-  lioidea. 
tish  {Tonda,  Auct.).    On  sticks.  Magnified 

BiBL.  Corda,  Icones  Fungorum,'^'^^ 
vol.  i.  pi.  2.  fig.  143 ;  Fresenius,  Beitr.  zur 
Mycologie,  Heft  2.  p.  57,  pi.  6.  figs.  46-54; 
Grevill'e,  t.  255. 

BITARTRATE  OF  POTASH.  See 
Potash. 

BLASIA,  Micheli.— A  genus  of  Pellieae 
(Hepaticse).  The  British  species,  B.  pu- 
silla,  L.,  occurs  on  moist  heaths,  not  uncom- 
monly in  the  mountainous  parts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  addition  to  the 
antheridia  and  pistillidia,  and  the  sporanges 
developed  from  the  latter,  this  plant  produces 
gemmce  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  are  formed 
in  receptacles  hollowed  out  of  the  nerve, 
furnished  with  a  long  tubular  beak,  whence 
the  gemmae  escape  when  mature.  The  se- 
cond kind  are  described  as  black  spherical 
masses  of  granular  or  pulpy  substance,  and 
occur  within  the  epidermis  on  the  under  side 
of  the  frond,  often  covered  by  the  scales. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Brit.  Jungermannics,  t. 
82-84 ;  Eng.  Botany,  t.  1328 ;  Brit.  Flora, 
ii.  part  1.  130. 

BLASTOTRICHUM,— Corda.— A  sup- 
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posed  genus  of  Dematiei  (Hyphomycetous 
Fungi),  of  curious  habit,  growing  in  and  out 
of  water  upon  aquatic  plants.  B.  confer- 
voides,  Corda  (fig.  61),  forms  felted  tufts  of 
an  agreeable  rose-colour  upon  living  and 
dead  parts  of  aquatic  Euphorhio',  in  autumn. 
The  filaments  are  very  nmch  branched,  the 
branchlets  dichotomous  and  subulate  ;  the 
spores  rose-coloured,  containing  a  gelati- 
nous nucleus  within.  The  spores  are  irre- 
gularly divided,  and  some  remain  imper- 
fect ;  "but  both  these  and  the  perfectly  sep- 
tate reproduce  the  plant  when  sown.  The 
form  occurring  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  of  closer 
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Blastotriehum  confervoideg. 

Fragment  of  fertile  filament. 
Maguiiled  200  diameters. 


habit  than  the  sub- 
merged, in  which 
the  filaments  are 
longer  and  more 
lax. 

Berkeley  is  of 
opinion  that  this 
plant  is  only  a 
state  of  some  Dac- 
tylivm,  perhaps  D. 
(Tmcothecium) 
roseum. 

BiBL.  Corda, 
Iconcs  Funq.  ii.  p. 
10,  pi.  9.  iig.  50 ; 
Berkeley,  Crypt. 
Botany,  p.  302. 

BLAT'TA.— A  genus  of  Orthopterous 
Insects,  of  the  family  Blattidse. 

Blatta  orienta'lis  is  the  common  house 
black-beetle  or  cockroach.  The  head  and 
the  various  organs  of  the  mouth  are  figured 
in  PI.  26.  fig.  1,  the  upper  and  front  view ; 
fig.  2  the  under  view ;  fig.  22  the  parts  of 
the  mouth  separate. 

Head  oval,  and  concealed  beneath  the 
large  plate  of  the  protothorax.  Antenna; 
(fig.  1  a,  broken  off)  very  long,  setaceous, 
pubescent,  and  with  very  niimerous  joints ; 
they  are  inserted  close  to  the  inner  margins 
of  the  eyes ;  basal  joint  stout  and  subovate, 
second  and  third  squarish,  larger  than  any 
of  the  following,  which  are  ring-shaped 
towards  the  base  of  the  antennse,  become 
square  (in  the  side  view)  at  the  middle,  and 
oblong  at  the  apex.  Lahrum  (fig.  1  e,  fig.  22, 
lower  part  of  «)  exserted,  entire,  roundish, 
tnuicated  at  the  base.  Mandihles  (fig.  22  b) 
short,  stout,  toothed  at  the  tip  and  on  the 
inner  margin;  basal  portion  of  the  inner 
margin  membranous,  forming  a  little  lobe. 
Maxillee  (figs.  1  &  2  r/,  22  c)  bilobed;  inner 
lobe  (lacinia,  fig.  22  cf)  dilated  and  ciliated 


on  the  inner  margin,  acute,  curved  inwards 
at  the  apex  so  as  to  form  a  tooth ;  outer 
lobe  (galea,  fig.  22  c*)  longer,  thick,  rounded 
and  naked;  maxillary  palpi  (figs.  1  &  2  7t) 
elongated,  rough  with  short  hairs,  4-jointed, 
the  last  joint  somewhat  hatchet-shaped. 
Labmm  (fig.  22  e)  elongated,  bifid,  with 
two  more  slender  inner  lobes ;  labial  palpi 
(fig.  2  k)  pubescent,  3-jointed,  last  joint 
trimcated  obliquely.  Mentum  (fig.  2  7)  short, 
convex  at  the  base.  Eyes  (fig.  1  c)  kidney- 
shaped. 

Thorax  semicircular,  the  base  convex; 
elytra  coriaceous,  one  overlapping  the  other 
and  with  numerous  nerves.  Wings  large, 
folded  longitudinally,  with  numerous  nerves. 
Females  apterous.  Abdomen  flat,  oval, 
and  terminated  by  two  short,  conical,  com- 
pressed, jointed  appendages  in  both  sexes ; 
besides  which,  in  the  male,  there  are  two 
slender,  external,  not-jointed  appendages  or 
styles,  also  an  elongated  intermediate  one. 
Legs  long  and  compressed ;  coxsb  elongated 
and  stout ;  femora  stout  with  a  series  of 
spines  beneath ;  tibise  clothed  with  very 
strong  moveable  spines;  tarsi  5-jointed, 
three  basal  joints  gradually  diminishing  in 
length ;  claws  curved  and  acute. 

See  Insects. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introd.  Sfc. ;  Kirby, 
Brit.  Entom.  i.  12. 

BLECH'NUM,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Ferns. 
Bl.  Spicatit,  With.,  is  the  Hard  Fern,  also 
called  sometimes  Bl.  horeale,  but  properly 
LoMABiA  Spicant. 

BLIGHT. — This  word  is  used  in  common 
language  in  an  exceedingly  loose  and  unde- 
fined way,  being  applied  to  almost  every 
cause  of  disease  in  plants,  as  well  as  to  the 
diseases  themselves,  which  are  variously  ex- 
plained by  agencies  of  meteorological  con- 
ditions, parasitic  plants  and  insects,  opera- 
ting singly  or  in  combination.  Blight  is, 
indeed,  '  in  the  air '  in  many  cases,  since  a 
frequent  som-ce  of  disease  in  vegetation  is 
sudden  change  of  temperature  or  hygro- 
scopic condition  of  the  atmosphere,  deran- 
ging the  processes  of  evaporation  and  respi- 
ration in  the  tender,  actively  developing 
portions  of  the  foliage  or  inflorescence  of 
plants.  It  is  also  often  '  in  the  air '  in  an- 
other sense,  but  much  less  specially  than  is 
commonly  supposed :  the  plagues  of  para- 
sitic fungi  and  insects  which  sometimes 
cause  such  devastation,  seem  undoubtedly 
to  arise  immediately  fi-om  the  transport  of 
the  microscopic  reproductive  bodies,  spores 
and  the  like,  tlirough  the  air ;  but  the  pe- 
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culiar  atmospheric  conditions  often  observed 
as  accompanying  the  sudden  irruption  of 
large  masses  of  such  '  blights,'  are  only  col- 
laterally connected  -with  the  development  of 
these  bodies ;  the  warm  overcast  weather, 
almost  proverbially  designated  as  the  cause 
or  the  herald  of  blights,  is  merely  an  index 
of  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  especially 
favourable  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
Fungi  and  Insecta  which  are  seen  to  increase 
so  rapidly  at  such  times ;  and  the  germs  of 
these  must  be  ah-eady  present,  through  other 
causes,  for  the  production  of  the  pheno- 
mena under  such  circumstances. 

Only  a  few  of  the  animal  blights  need  be 
referred  to  here,  such  as  the  plant-lice,  the 
most  familiar  form  of '  blight '  in  cultivated 
plants  (see  Aphides),  the  '  pepper-corn '  or 
'ear-cockle'  of  wheat  (see  Eab-cockle  and 
Anguillula),  the  wheat-midge  (see  Ceci- 
domyia),  the  turnip-fly  (see  Haltica),  and 
the  species  of  Cynips  and  allied  geiaera 
which  produce  galls  and  similar  excrescences 
by  the  irritation  of  the  vegetable  tissue,  re- 
sulting from  their  presence. 

Many  caterpillars  of  moths  and  butterflies 
are  exceedingly  destructive,  and  form  a  kind 
of  blight,  but  these  scarcely  come  within 
our  province. 

The  vegetable  blights,  the  parasitic  Fungi 
growing  upon  living  specimens  of  the  higher 
plants,  and  displaying  themselves  either  as 
the  cause  or  the  accompaniment  of  some 
disease  and  disorganization,  have  of  late 
years  become  objects  of  most  earnest  atten- 
tion, on  account  both  of  the  enormous  da- 
mage which  the  diseases  have  caused  to 
crops  of  plants  of  high  importance  to  man, 
and  also  of  the  many  curious  facts  in  their 
history  which  have  been  brought  to  light. 
The  Potato  blight  and  the  Vine  disease  of 
recent  years  have  incited  renewed  efforts  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  these  productions, 
as  yet,  however,  imperfectly  made  out.  The 
old  notion,  that  these  products  were  the 
result  of  skin-diseases  or  exanthemata  of 
plants,  is  now  pretty  generally  discarded, 
especially  as  many  of  them  have  been  grown 
artificially  from  their  spores. 

The  general  history  of  the  conditions  of 
their  occurrence,  and  a  summary  of  the 
investigations  into  their  history,  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Parasitic  Fungi.  The 
particular  history  of  the  more  remarkable 
genera  will  be  found  under  the  heads  in- 
dicated by  the  capitals  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Corn-blights  consist  chiefly  of  mildeiv 


(Puccinia),  rust  or  red-rohin  (Uredo,  Tri- 
chobasis),  S7nut,  hunt  or  brand  (Tilletia, 

USTILAGO,    POLYCYSTIS),    ergot  (CORDI- 

CEPs), &c.  Cystopus  ( tJredo)  attacks  Cru- 
ciferous plants,  Mildetus  of  pease,  peaches, 
hops  and  many  other  cultivated  plants  are 
produced  by  species  of  Erysiphe.  Oidium 
is  a  common  mildew,  and  is  known  in  many 
cases  to  be  only  an  earlier  condition  of 
Erysiphe.  Botbytis  is  another  common 
mildew,  ^cidium  forms  a  kind  of  rust, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  allied  Rcestelia, 
infecting  pear-trees.    See  also  Uromyces, 

POLYCYSTIS,    COLEOSPORIUM,  PrOTOMY- 

CES,  Epitea,  PhragmidiuMjFusisporium, 
Torula,Peridermium,  Sclerotium,  Spi- 

LOC^A,  SpH^RIA. 

BiBii.  De  Bary,  Untei-s.  iih.  die  Brandpilze, 
Berlin,  1853,  chap.  3.  p.  102;  Berkeley, 
Trans.  Hort.  Society,  Gardener^s  Chronicle, 
passim  ;  A.  Braun,  Kranltheiten  der  Pflan- 
zen,  Berlin,  1854  (transl.  Quart.  Journ.  of 
Microsc.  Science,  .July  1854) ;  Sidney,  Blights 
of  the  Tilieat,  Rel.  Tract  Society ;  article 
Blight,  in  Brande's  Dictionary,  the  Penny 
Cyclopa'dia,  and  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knoivledqe ;  Boisduval,  Entom.  Horticole. 

BLINDIA,  Br.  and  Sch.— A  genus  of  Di- 
cranaceous  Mosses,  including  some  Weissics 
and  Gymnostoma  of  authors. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  57. 

BLOOD.— This  animal  fluid,  with  the 
general  appearance  of  which  in  the  higher 
animals  every  one  is  so  familiar,  is  no  less 
difficult  in  its  microscopic  study,  than  it  is 
complex  in  its  chemical  composition.  In 
man  and  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes, 
it  is  a  viscid  liquid  of  a  red  colour.  In  those 
of  the  lower  classes  in  which  it  exists,  it  is 
mostly  colourless,  sometimes,  however,  red, 
bluish,  purplish,  greenish  or  milky. 

When  examined  under  the  microscope 
the  blood  is  found  to  consist  of  a  liquid  por- 
tion, containing  in  suspension  a  large  num- 
ber of  minute  corpuscles,  which  are  known 
commonly  as  the  globules  or  corpuscles  of 
the  blood. 

In  the  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and 
Fishes  generally,  the  liquid  portion,  or  liquor 
sanguinis  as  it  is  called,  is  nearly  colourless, 
or  of  a  pale  yellow  tinge ;  and  the  corpuscles 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  of  a  red  colour  when 
viewed  in  mass,  but  pale  reddish  yellow  when 
seen  singly  or  separately ;  and  to  these  the 
red  colour  of  the  blood  is  owing ;  the  others 
consist  of  perfectly  colourless  bodies. 

The  red  corpuscles  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  colourless  ones,  about  500  to  1,  and 
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consist  of  delicate  membranous  colourless 
cells  enclosing-  a  red  liquid.  In  the  Mam- 
malia they  assume  the  form  of  circular  flat- 
tened disks  or  discoidal  cells,  the  sides  of 
which  are  depressed  or  hollowed  out,  so  as 
to  make  them  resemble  doubly  concave 
lenses,  with  rounded  margins  (PL  40.  figs. 
21,  22  &  23)  ;  in  the  Camel  tribe,  however, 
they  are  elliptical  and  doubly  convex.  In 
Birds  (figs.  24  &  25),  Fishes  (tigs.  26  &  27), 
and  Eeptiles  (figs.  28,  29  &  30),  they  are 
elliptical  and  flattened,  the  form  of  the 
sides  varying :  thus,  in  Birds  and  Fishes 
they  are  convex,  excepting  the  Cyclostomes 
or  lamprey  family  among  the  latter,  in  which 
they  are  circular,  flattened  and  slightly  con- 
cave, only  difl'ering  from  those  of  man  in 
being  somewhat  larger ;  and  in  one  genus 
of  this  family,  Ampliioxus  lanceolatus  (tlie 
lancelet),  there  are  no  blood-corpuscles. 
In  the  Reptiles,  in  which  they  are  elliptical, 
very  large,  and  comparatively  thin,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  corpuscles  are  rather  concave 
than  convex,  the  nucleus  projecting  some- 
what laterally. 

The  red  corpuscles  of  the  Mammalia  are 
not  furuished  with  a  nucleus,  whilst  in 
Birds,  Fishes,  and  Reptiles  a  distinct  nu- 
cleus exists  ;  this  is  usually  oval,  but  some- 
times rounded  in  the  latter. 

The  colourless  corjmscles  of  the  Vertebrata 
(figs.  21-.306),  or  the  lymph-corpuscles  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  are  spherical,  of 
a  granular  appearance,  highly  refractive  and 
specifically  lighter  than  the  coloured  corpus- 
cles. They  consist  of  a  cell-wall  containing 
numerous  larger  or  smaller  granules  and 
molecules,  with  one  or  more  nuclei.  Acetic 
acid  dissolves  the  gxamdes,  and  brings  the 
nuclei  to  view.  The  cell-wall  is  often  un- 
distinguishable,  unless  water  be  added  to 
the  corpuscles,  which  being  imbibed,  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  contents.  When  blood  is 
kept  at  a  moderate  heat,  these  corpuscles 
exhibit  various  AmoehaAike  processes,  crawl 
over  the  slide,  and  even  take  up  particles 
of  foreign  substances,  as  vermilion,  car- 
mine, &c. 

The  blood  of  the  Invertebrata  has  not 
been  So  thoroughly  examined.  In  many  of 
them  there  are  two  circulating  liquids— one 
coloured,  but  containing  no  corpuscles,  the 
other  colourless  and  containing  rounded  or 
irregular  gi-anular  colourless  nucleated  cor- 
puscles (figs.  31-35),  much  resembling  the 
coloiu-less  corpuscles  of  the  Vertebrata,  but 
remarlcably  prone  to  shoot  out  processes  like 
the  Amcebse, 


The  sizes  of  the  coloured  coi-puscles  of 
many  vertebrate  animals  are  given  in  the 
subjoined  list,  nearly  all  the  measurements 
being  those  by  Gulliver.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that,  whilst  the  largest  coloured 
corpuscles  occur  in  the  Reptiles,  the  small- 
est are  found  in  the  Mammalia,  and  that 
the  size  of  the  corpuscles  is  in  general 
proportional  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
in  animals  of  the  same  order,  but  not  in 
those  of  diflferent  orders.  Thus  in  the 
larger  Ruminants  and  Rodents  the  corpus- 
cles are  larger  than  in  the  smaller  ones, 
whilst  the  smallest  British  mammal,  the 
Harvest-mouse,  has  corpuscles  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Horse  ;  and  in  the  common 
mouse  they  are  larger  than  in  the  Horse  or 
Ox. 

Mammalia. 

Bimana.    Man,  1-3200  to  1-3600". 

Quadrumana.  Chimpanzee  (Siniia  Tro- 
glodytes), 1-3412;  Monkey  {Cercopithecv.s 
mono),  1-3468 ;  Monkey,  mean  of  eight 
other  species,  1-3450 ;  Lemur,  mean  of  four 
species,  1-4077. 

Cheiroptera.  Bat  (Vesperttlto  murinus), 
1-4175 ;  Bat  (  Vespertilio pipistrellus),  1-4324. 

Insectirora.  Hedgehog  {Erinaceus  euro- 
pcetis),  1-4085;  Mole  (  Talpa  europcea), 1-4:7 47. 

Carnivora.  Badger  (Meles  vtdf/aris), 
1-3940 ;  Bear,  mean  of  five  species,  1-3708 ; 
Dog  (  Canis  fcimiliaris),  1-3542  ;  Fox  (  Canis 
J\dpes\  1-4117  ;  Lion  {Fells  Leo),  1-4322; 
Seal  (Phoca  vitulina),  1-3281. 

Cetacea.  Dolphin  (Delphint/s  Phoc<ena), 
1-3829 ;  Whale [Baleena  Mysticetus),  1-4000; 
Whale  {Balcena  Boops),  1-3099. 

Pachydermata.  Elephant  (Elephas  indi- 
CMs), 1-2745 ;  Horse  {Equuscahallus),  1-4706; 
Pig  (<S'ms  Scrofa),  1-4230 ;  Bhinoceros  indi- 
cus,  1-3765. 

Buminantia.  Camel  (  Camelm  hactrianus) , 
length  1-3123 ;  breadth  1-5876 ;  Dromedary 
(  Ca7nelus  dromedarms),  1. 1-3254,  b.  1-5921 ; 
Goat  {Capra  hircus),  1-6366 ;  Musk  (Mos- 
chusjavanicus),  1-12325;  Stag  (Cermis  ela- 
phus),  1-4324;  Ox  (Bos  Taurus),  1-4267 ; 
Sheep  (Gvis  Aries),  1-5300. 

Edentata.  Armadillo  {Dasyjms  sex-cinc- 
tm),  1-3457;  Sloth  (Unau,  Bradypus  didac- 
tylus),  1-2865. 

Bodentia.  Guineapig  {Cavia  cohaya), 
1-3538;  Mouse  {Mus  muscidus),  1-3814; 
Rabbit  (Lepus  cimiculus),  1-3607 ;  Rat  (Mm 
Battus),  1-3754. 

Iilarsupialia.  Kangaroo  (Macropics), mean 
of  three  species,  1-3460. 
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Monotremata.  Platypus, duck-billed  {Or- 
nithorhyncliHs  jMradoxus),  1-3000. 

Birds.  Chaffinch  [Frinc/illacixleb.'s), length 
1-2253,  breadth  1-4133  ;  Cuckoo  (Cucuhis 
canorus),l.  ]-2028,b.  1-3600;  Eagle{Aquila), 
mean  of  four  species,  1.  1-1640,  b.  1-3651 ; 
Fowl  ( Gallus  domesticus),  1. 1-2102,  b.  1-3466; 
CTull(Mew-,irtr;<scflwi/s),l.l-1973,b. 1-3839; 

Humming-bird  ( rroeA;7«.s  ?),  1. 1-2666; 

b.  1-4000 ;  Ostrich  (Struthio  cameJiis),  1. 
1-1649,  b.  1-3000;  Owl  {Strix  fiammea),  1. 
1-1882,  b.  1-3740 ;  Parrot  (Psikacus),  mean 
of  twelve  species,  1. 1-2042,  b.  1-3724 ;  Pi- 
geon (Cohimha),  mean  of  sixteen  species, 
1.  1-2135,  b.  1-3679;  Sparrow  {Frinyilla  do- 
mestica),  1. 1-2140,  b.  1-3500. 

HeptUes.  Crocodile  (Crocodilus  aciitus), 
1.  1-1231,  b.  1-2286 ;  Frog  {Rana  tempo- 
raria),  1. 1-1108,  b.  1-1821;  Lizard  (inm  <« 
vivipara) ,  1. 1-1660 ;  Siren  lacertina,  1.  1-435, 
b.  1-800;  Toad  (Bufo  mlffaris),  1.  1-1043, 
b.  1-2000;  Triton  (Lissotriton  punctafus), 
1.  1-830. 

Fishes.  Carp  (Ci/prinus  carpio),  1. 1-2142, 
b.  1-3429 ;  Eel  {Anguilla  vidgaris),  1. 1-1745, 
b.  1-2842;  Jack  (Esox  lucim),  1.  1-2000, 
b.  1-3555;  Miller's  Thumb  {Cutttis  gobio), 
1.  1-2000,  b.  1-2900 ;  Perch  {Perca  fiuvia- 
tilis),  1.  1-2099,  b.  1-2824;  Tench  (Ci/prinus 
Tinea),  1.  1-2286,  b.  1-2722. 

The  colourless  corpuscles  have  not  been 
so  extensively  examined.  They  do  not  vary 
so  much  in  size  in  different  auimals  as  is  the 
case  with  the  coloured  corpuscles.  Those 
of  the  human  blood  are  about  1-2500"  in 
diameter. 

The  red  corpuscles  of  blood  are  readily 
altered  in  form  by  most  liquids ;  those  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  the  liquor  san- 
guinis distend  them,  rendering  them  larger, 
paler  and  more  transparent,  and  effacing 
the  lenticular  appearance  and  the  elliptical 
form  when  present.  If  the  liquid  be  added 
in  lai'ge  proportion,  the  envelope  or  cell- 
membrane  becomes  extremely  thin  and  pale, 
until  at  last  it  is  no  longer  distinguishable ; 
sometimes  it  bursts.  These  phenomena 
are  the  result  of  endosmosis.  The  red  cor- 
puscles, however,  are  not  all  equally  acted 
upon :  some  are  much  more  affected  than 
others ;  some  even  appear  almost  entirely 
to  resist  the  action  of  eudosmotic  agents, 
and  are  found  but  little  altered,  even  when 
the  blood  is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  water.  They  then  subside  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  notion  that  water  at  first  renders 
the  red  corpuscles  larger  and  then  dimi- 


I  nishes  their  size.  Although  water  and 
other  endosuiotic  agents  distend  the  co- 
loured corpuscles,  and  render  their  enve- 
lopes so  extremely  transparent  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  recognized,  yet  many  of  them 
may  be  restored  to  view  by  the  addition  of 
reagents  which  either  act  exosniotically, 
colour  them,  or  render  them  opaque ;  as  so- 
lution of  iodine,  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
and  various  other  salts.  We  shall  see 
presently  that,  during  their  earlier  stages  of 
development,  the  coloured  corpuscles  are 
many  times  as  large  as  in  their  mature 
condition.  Dilute  acids  act  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  water,  but  much  more  ra- 
pidly. Dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  produce 
the  same  effect,  but  soon  dissolve  them  com- 
pletely. Solutions  of  neutral  salts  act  exos- 
moticalljr,  rendering  them  smaller,  more 
flattened,  and  producing  wrinkles,  folds,  or 
a  granular  appearance  in  the  enveloping 
membrane.  Frequently  also  they  appear 
covered  with  little  points,  giving  them  an 
elegant  stellate  aspect.  This  stellate  or  ere- 
nate  appearance  is  not  imfrequently  seen 
immediatelj'  that  fresh  blood  is  examined 
under  the  microscope.  Two  principal  con- 
ditions are  especially  favourable  to  its  pro- 
duction, viz.  a  concentrated  state  of  the 
liquid,  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
alkaline  chlorides. 

The  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
vein  are  smaller,  more  spherical,  without 
the  central  depression,  and  resist  the  action 
of  water  for  a  longer  time  than  the  ordinary 
corpuscles ;  similar  corpuscles  are  also  met 
with  in  the  spleen.  These  are  by  some  re- 
garded as  young  newly  formed  corpuscles ; 
while  those  of  the  portal  vein  possess  the 
ordinary  characters. 

Matters  which  coagulate  the  albuminous 
matter  of  the  red  corpuscles,  such  as  alcohol, 
tannic  acid,  and  creosote,  also  heat,  alter 
their  form ;  giving  rise  to  the  production  of 
tail-like  processes,  with  adherent  minute 
globules,  which  also  cover  the  surface  of 
the  corpuscles.  And  by  pressure  the  lat- 
ter are  broken  up  into  a  number  of  similar 
globules. 

The  colom-less  corpuscles  are  much  less 
affected  by  reagents.  Water  distends  them 
slightly,  rendering  their  granulations  less 
distinct.  Acetic  acid  does  the  same  to  a 
greater  exteiit,  bringing  to  light  the  nuclei. 
Alkalies  dissolve  them.  When  blood  is  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  mixture 
shaken  and  set  aside,  a  pale  bufl' precipitate 
subsides ;  this  consists  of  some  of  the  albu- 
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men  thrown  down  from  the  serum,  with 
shreds  and  walls  of  ruptured  coloured  cor- 
puscles, a  few  of  the  latter  unaltered,  and 
some  unaltered  or  but  slightly  changed  co- 
lourless corpuscles. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  blood  of  the 
Vertebrata  has  left  the  blood-vessels,  it  be- 
gins to  coagulate.  Within  about  three  mi- 
nutes, the  surface  of  the  coagulating  blood 
becomes  gelatinous ;  in  about  ten  minutes 
it  is  gelatinous  throughout ;  and  after  a  fur- 
ther lapse  of  time,  the  coagulation  of  the 
fibrine  apparently  attains  its  maximum : 
this  process,  however,  is  not  really  com- 
pleted until  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours. 
We  then  find  a  firm  red  clot  immersed  in  a 
yellowish  liquid.  The  fibrine  during  its 
coagulation  entangles  a  large  number  of 
the  corpuscles,  which  impart  to  it  the  red 
colom- ;  this  is  greatest  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  clot.  The  liquid  from  which 
the  clot  has  separated,  the  serum,  also  con- 
tains some  of  the  globules  in  suspension; 
most  of  those  not  entangled  in  the  clot, 
however,  suhside  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  sp.  gr.  of  the  serum  is  about  1030. 
The  appearances  presented  under  the  micro- 
scope by  a  drop  of  coagulating  blood  are 
veiy  interesting.  If  examined  immediately 
after  removal  from  the  body,  the  cor- 
puscles are  seen  to  be  diff"Lised  irregularly 
over  the  field ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  about 
a  minute,  the  red  corpuscles  unite  by  their 
broad  surfaces,  gradually  arranging  them- 
selves into  rows  resembling  strings  of  figs  : 
these  interlace,  forming  an  in-egular  red  net- 
work, within  the  meshes  of  which  the  colour- 
less corpuscles  are  seen  (PI.  40.  fig.  37). 
The  latter  remain  isolated,  having  no  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  the  former.  To  observe 
these  phenomena,  the  thin  glass  covering 
the  drop  of  blood  must  not  be  pressed  down, 
otherwise  the  free  motion  of  the  corpuscles 
will  be  impeded.  After  a  time,  the  fibres 
break  up,  and  the  corpuscles  float  separately 
in  the  serum. 

The  coagulated  fibrine  is  also  seen  distri- 
buted over  the  field,  partly  in  a  granidar 
form,  but  mostly  in  that  of  a  network  of 
very  delicate  fibres.  Sometimes  the  running 
together  of  the  red  corpuscles  begins  to  take 
place  immediately  the  blood  has  left  the 
body,  and  the  rows  are  seen  to  be  formed 
very  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  healthy 
fluid ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  clot  will  be  found  to  be 
free  from  the  red  colour,  and  more  or  less 
cupped  or  concave :  this  upper  layer  is  called 


the  bufty  coat,  and  is  in  general  a  sign  of 
inflammation.  Considerable  doubt  still  ex- 
ists in  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  hufly 
coat.  It  is  also  met  with  in  blood  which  has 
been  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil  before  co- 
agulation. But  in  the  natural  state  it  arises 
from  the  subsidence  of  the  corpuscles  before 
the  commencement  of  the  solidification  of 
the  fibriue,  whereby  the  particles  of  the 
latter  are  brought  into  closer  contact,  thus 
allowing  of  its  greater  contraction.  Certain 
salts  prevent  the  separation  of  the  fibrine  in 
the  form  of  fibres,  and  cause  it  to  assume 
the  form  of  minute  granules  or  globules. 
(See  Fibrine.) 

In  addition  to  the  corpuscles  above  de- 
scribed which  are  constantly  found  in  the 
blood,  it  sometimes  contains  globules  of  oil, 
and,  after  meals  especially,  two  distinct  kinds 
of  a  white,  extremely  fine,  molecular  sub- 
stance,— one  consisting  of  fat,  the  molecular 
base  of  the  chyle,  the  other  a  very  finely 
divided  albuminous  substance.  Theyrender 
the  blood  milky  in  appearance.  The  di- 
stinction of  the  molecular  base  of  the  chyle 
from  the  molecular  albuminous  deposit  must 
be  effected  by  ether,  which  dissolves  tlie 
latter  but  not  the  former ;  but  great  care 
is  requisite  in  judging  of  the  action  of 
ether. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  of  the  Vertebrata 
varies  according  to  whether  it  is  removed 
from  the  arteries  or  the  veins,  in  the  former 
case  being  of  a  much  lighter  and  brighter  red 
tlian  in  the  latter.  It  is  beyond  our  province 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  causes  of  their 
difference ;  suifice  it  to  say,  that  it  arises 
principally  from  an  alteration  in  the  globules, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  reflect  light 
more  copiously. 

In  the  Invertebrata  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  imperfect,  and  the  clot  much  less 
firm  and  copious  than  in  the  Vertebrata. 

The  uses  of  the  blood  scarcely  require 
mention.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  nutri- 
tive fluid  from  which  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  formed  and  renovated,  and  that  in 
which  the  components  of  the  secretions  are 
produced  and  from  which  they  are  separated. 
The  red  particles  are  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration ;  they  are  most  numerous 
in  those  animals  in  which  the  respiratory 
function  is  most  active,  and  which  consume 
the  largest  proportion  of  oxygen,  as  birds 
and  mammalia. 

Develupmcnt  of  the  Coloured  Corpuscles. — 
In  the  Vertebrata,  two  sets  of  coloured  cor- 
puscles are  developed.  The  first,  or  embry- 
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onic  blood-corpuscles,  exist  alone,  until 
lymph  and  chyle  begin  to  be  formed,  when 
they  are  gradually  superseded  by  the 
second. 

The  first  blood-corpuscles  are  formed 
from  colourless  nucleated  cells  with  granular 
contents,  identical  with  the  formative  cells 
of  the  embryo,  by  their  losing  the  granules 
and  becoming  fiUed  with  hjematine.  These 
coloured,  nucleated,  primary  blood-cells, 
which  are  spherical,  larger  and  more  deeply 
coloured  than  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles 
of  the  adult,  form,  with  the  colourless  for- 
mative cells,  the  only  elements  of  the  blood. 
Soon,  however,  many  of  them  begin  to  in- 
crease by  division  (PI.  40.  fig.  36),  becoming 
elliptical  and  flattened,  and  closely  resem- 
bling the  coloured  corpuscles  of  Reptiles, 
producing  two,  rarely  three  or  four  roundish 
nuclei,  and  then  becoming  resolved  into  two, 
three,  or  four  new  cells  by  the  formation  of 
one  or  more  annular  constrictions.  These 
corpuscles  then  gradually  lose  their  nuclei, 
become  flattened  and  excavated  laterally, 
and  form  perfect  coloured  corpuscles. 

The  formation  of  the  second  set,  or  those 
produced  after  birth  and  in  adults,  is  more 
obscure.  The  most  probable  view  appears 
to  be  that  they  are  produced  from  the  lymph 
and  chyle-corpuscles,  or  certain  corpuscles 
in  the  spleen,  by  their  losing  their  nuclei, 
becoming  flattened,  and  producing  htema- 
tine.  At  all  events,  corpuscles  apparently 
identical  with  the  so-called  proper  corpuscles 
of  the  chyle,  surrounded  with  a  membrane 
which  is  more  or  less  distended  with  a  red 
liquid,  are  met  with  in  the  chyle  and  lymph, 
and  occasionall}^,  but  rarely,  in  the  blood 
itself.  Physiologists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  above  views ;  but  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  appears  decidedly  in  their  favour. 
Recklinghausen  lias  directly  observed  the 
conversion  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  of 
the  frog  into  the  colovired  corpuscles. 

As  unusual  constituents  of  blood,  may  be 
mentioned : — 

1.  Cells  enclosing  coloured  blood-corpus- 
cles ;  found  in  the  blood  of  the  spleen, 
liver,  &c. 

2.  Granule-cells,  either  colourless  or  con- 
taining granules  of  pigment. 

3.  Peculiar  concentric  bodies,  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  the  coloured  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  resembling  those  foiind  in  the 
thymus  gland. 

4.  An  unusually  large  number  of  colour- 
less corpuscles. 

5.  Pus-corpuscles. 


(j.  Caudate  cells,  sometimes  containing 
pigment. 

7.  Crystals  of  hfematoidine,  sometimes 
within  the  coloured  corpuscles,  at  others 
free  ;  also  crystals  of  hrematine  and  hsema- 
toglobuline  (hjemoglobine). 

8.  The  two  molecular  substances  previ- 
ously mentioned. 

It  sometimes  becomes  of  importance  to 
be  enabled  to  determine  the  presence  of 
blood  in  supposed  blood-spots,  &c.,  and  to 
distinguish  that  of  man  from  that  of  ani- 
mals. As  regards  the  former  point,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  When  blood 
has  been  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  dried  serum  and  contents  of  the  cor- 
puscles redissolve  on  digestion  with  cold 
water ;  and  this  is  the  condition  under 
which  the  blood  is  generally  presented  for 
examination  in  such  cases.  We  then  have 
the  fibrine  left  undissolved,  which  may  be 
tested  as  to  its  chemical  and  microscopical 
characters  (P'rBBiNE).  The  liquid  is  de- 
colorized by  boiling,  and  the  coagulum  as- 
sumes a  brown  colour  (Hjematine).  It 
also  contains  iron,  is  unaltered  in  colour  by 
solution  of  potash,  and  contains  a  proteine 
compound  (Proteine).  In  hea*-ing  very 
minute  quantities  upon  a  glass  slide,  the 
fluid  must  always  be  covered  with  a  slip  of 
thin  glass,  to  prevent  its  drying.  The  mere 
presence  of  blood  can  thus  be  chemically 
determined  without  much  difficulty ;  for 
these  reactions  may  be  observed  mider  the 
microscope  in  a  very  minute  quantity ;  but 
the  distinction  of  small  quantities  of  the 
blood  of  man  from  that  of  animals  by  chemi- 
cal means,  is  impossible.  We  have  therefore 
only  the  morphology  of  the  elements  to  de- 
cide from.  The  portions  of  blood  presented 
for  examination  will  be  almost  invariably  in 
a  dried  state ;  and  the  red  corpuscles,  when 
dried  in  a  very  thin  layer,  retain  so  nearly 
their  natural  size  and  outline,  that  any  kinds 
of  blood  which  are  distinguishable  in  the 
fresh  state,  are  certainly  so  when  dried  ;  but 
it  will  seldom  happen  that  the  blood  will  be 
dried  upon  a  transparent  substance,  and  in 
thin  layers,  permitting  of  its  examination  by 
transmitted  light.  W^e  have  then  to  separate 
it  from  some  fabric  or  structure,  and  restore 
as  nearly  as  possible  its  original  appearance. 
This  can  be  done  by  digesting  the  blood  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
which  has  a  remarkably  slight  action  upon 
the  corpuscles,  allowing  both  their  natural 
form  and  size  to  be  judged  of  \vith  great  ac- 
curacy ;  and  b}'  digesting  the  blood  in  a  cold 
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solution  of  this  salt,  and  placing  it  under  a 
bell-glass  for  some  hours,  the  red  corpuscles 
may  be  detached  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil, 
and  examined.  Of  course,  only  those  cor- 
puscles should  be  measured  which  evidently 
retain  their  natural  form.  The  red  corpuscles 
of  the  mammalia  are  readily  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  animal 
kingdom  by  their  circular  discoidal  form  and 
the  absence  of  a  nucleus ;  but  those  of  indi- 
vidual species  can  only  ba  recognized  by  a 
difference  in  size. 

Virchow  recommends  that  the  blood-spots 
be  mixed  with  dried  and  powdered  chloride 
of  sodium  ;  next,  that  glacial  acetic  acid  be 
added,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  at  212°, 
when  the  blood-crystals  are  abundantly  de- 
posited. This  method  is  said  to  succeed 
when  ordinary  tests  fail. 

The  spectroscope  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
this  investigation. 

We  should  recommend  those  who  are 
likely  to  undertake  such  investigations  to 
make  their  own  table  of  sizes ;  for  it  curi- 
ouslj'  happens  that  in  general  the  size  of 
the  same  objects  given  by  different  observers 
varies  considerably.  This  arises  probably 
from  using  too  low  a  power,  want  of  practice, 
and  the  use  of  a  false  standard.  And  we 
shoidd  not  advise  any  one  to  attempt  to  form 
a  judgment  in  a  question  of  this  kind  except 
he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
the  microscope  and  micrometric  investiga- 
tions, and  has  made  numerous  experiments 
upon  this  special  point. 

The  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  best  stu- 
died while  existing  in  the  serum  of  that  li- 
quid ;  but  the  white  of  egg  neutralized  with 
acetic  acid  exerts  but  little  action  upon  them, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  a  solution  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury.  The  colourless  corpuscles 
are  most  easily  recognized  when  the  blood 
has  been  mixed  with  water. 

They  are  best  preserved  when  dried  in  a 
very  thin  layer  upon  a  slide — a  drop  of  blood 
being  placed  upon  the  slide,  and  the  latter 
placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  so  that  a 
very  thin  layer  will  remain. 

BiBL.  Paget,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev. 
xiv.  p.  260 ;  Kolliker,  Hand.  d.  Gewehel.  p. 
5(37;  the  Manuals  on  Physiology,  by  Miiller, 
Valentine,  Wagner,  Carpenter,  and  Kirkes ; 
the  Dictionaries  of  Todd  and  Bowman,  and 
Wagner;  Hassall,  Microscop.  Anat.;  Vogt, 
Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  ii. ;  Gulliver,  Gerber's 
Anat. ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hid.  xvii. ;  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  1862,  p.  91  ;  Schmidt,  die  Biarjnostik 
verddchtiyer  Flecke,  &c.  1848;  Fvey,' Histo- 


lor/ie,  p.  109,  and  the  copious  Bibl.  there- 
in ;  Browning  (Spectroscope),  Month.  Micr. 
Journ.  ii.  p.  116;  Kollett,  Strieker'' s  Handh. 
i.  p.  574. 

BLOOD  ON  BREAD.  — Bread,  flour, 
paste,  and  similar  substances  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  a  fermentation-fungus,  which 
produces  patches  of  a  blood-red  (or  sonie-- 
times  of  an  amber)  colour.  Most  authors 
attribute  the  plants  to  the  genus  (?)  Oidium, 
or  to  forms  of  Penicillimn.  Ehrenberg  ob- 
served only  minute  corpuscles,  which  he 
called  Manas  prodigiosa.  We  have  found 
these  patches  on  sour  paste,  of  red  and  yellow 
colour,  consisting  of  isolated  oval  cells  not 
more  than  1-3000"  in  diameter,  and  they 
were  associated  with  Penicillium  glaucimi. 
of  which  they  are  probably  a  conidial  form ; 
this  form  is  called  Cryptococcus  gluttnis  by 
Fresenius,  who  thinks  it  distinct  from  the 
so-called  Monas  2^>'odigiosa  of  Ehrenberg, 
which  he  found  in  the  form  of  corpuscles 
about  1-24000  to  1-48000"  in  diameter. 
Montague  regards  the  plant  as  a  Palmella 
{prodigiosa) ;  and  Mr.  H.  0.  Stephens  is  of 
the  same  opinion. 

This  substance  sometimes  occurs  on  de- 
caying Fungi.  The  blood-rain  on  damp 
wall-paper,  calico,  and  old  gom-ds  and 
melons,  is  the  mycelium  of  a  species  of 
Epicoccum. 

Bibl.  Ehrenb.,  Fresenius,  Beit.  z.  Myco- 
logie,  Heft  ii.  p.  78 ;  Desnon,  Mem.  de  la 
Soc.  des  Sc.  Nat.  de  Cherbourg,  iv.  p.  19; 
Montagne,  Compt.  Rend.  1852 ;  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  2  ser.  x.  p.  309 ;  Berkeley,  Crypt.  Bot. 
p.  264 ;  Stephens,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1853, 
xii.  p.  409,  pi.  17. 

BLOOD-VESSELS.    See  Vessels. 

BLOOD- WORM.— The  larva  of  Chiro- 
nomus  fthmiostis. 

BLOXAMIA,  Berk,  and  Br.— A  genus  of 
Sphferonemei  (?)  ( Couiomycetous  Fungi), 
consisting  of  minute  puuctiform  sacs,  soon 
bursting  above,  containing  closely  packed 
tubes  producing  each  a  row  of  squarish 
spores.  An  anomalous  genus,  allied  to 
Cystotrichia  and  Myxormia.  B.  truncata 
has  been  found  on  dead  Wych  elms. 

Bibl.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  N.  Hist. 
2  ser.  xiii.  468,  pi.  16.  fig.  17;  Berk.  Crtjpt. 
Bofan>i,  p.  329. 

BLYT'TIA,  Endlich.— A  genus  of  PellicEe 
(Ilepaticse)  founded  on  the  Jnngerrnannia 
Lyellii  of  Hooker,  remarkable  for  the  double 
envelope  of  the  fruit,  the  outer  being 
very  short,  dentate  and  laciniated,  while 
the  inner  forms  a  largish,  somewhat  plaited 
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cylinder.  The  antheridia  arising  from  the 
rib  are  covered 


by  incumbent 
scales,  which 
are  sometimes 
muchlaciniated 
and  crowded  to- 
gether, some- 
times (J.  Iii- 
bernica,  Hook. 
Jirit.  Jimc/enn. 
scarcely  tooth- 
ed, lax  and  lar- 
ger. 

BiBL.  Hook- 
er, Brit.  Junq. 
t.  77  &  t.  78; 
Nees,  Leher- 
moose,  iii.  313  ; 

BO'DO,  Ehr. 


Fio-.  62. 


Blyttia  Lyellii,  magn.  2  diam. 


Flo7-a  Danica,  t.  2004. 
—A  genus  of  Infusoria,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Monadina.  (Monads 
with  a  tail.) 

Char.  A  tail;  no  eye-spot  pi-esent ;  mouth 
terminal ;  animals  sometimes  united  in  the 
form  of  a  mulberry  or  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Ehrenberg  describes  eight  species. 
Some  of  them  inhabit  the  intestinal  canal  of 
the  frog.  One  is  green,  the  rest  are  colourless. 

Dujardin  regards  one  species  {BoJo  gran- 
dis)  as  comprising  both  his  Heteromita 
ovata  and  a  species  of  Anisonema ;  the 
others  he  considers  imperfectly  examined 
species  belonging  to  his  genera  Cercomonas 
and  Amphimonas. 

Bodo  grandis,  E.  {Heteromita  ovata,  D.). 
Aquatic ;  length  1-940  to  1-720"  (PI.  23. 
fig.  18  a). 

Bodo  socialis,  E,  (PI.  23.  fig.  18,  b,  c). 
Aquatic;  length  1-3000". 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.;  Dujardin,  In/us.; 
Pritchard,  Infus. 

BCEHME'RIA,  Jacq.— A  genus  of  Urti- 
caceous  plants  closelj'  allied  to  ovir  common 
Stinging  Nettle,  and  characterized, like  that 
and  other  species  of  Urtica,  by  containing 
tenacious  liber-fibres.  Two  species  are  em- 
ployed in  the  East  Indies  on  this  account. 
B.  nivea,  Gaudichaud,  yielding  the  fibre  from 
which  Chinese  grass-cloth  (PI.  21.  fig.  25)  is 
ma,nufactured,  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it 
is  largely  cultivated,  also  in  Sumatra,  where 
it  is  called  Caboose,  and  at  Pulo  Penang, 
■where  it  is  called  Rami.  B.  Puya,  Wallich, 
yields  the  Pooah  or  Puya  fibre  of  Nepaul 
and  Sikkim  (PI.  21.  fig.  26),  which  has  long 
been  extensively  used  in  India,  and  is  said  to 
equal  the  best  European  flax  when  properly 
dressed ;  being  ordinarily  roughly  prepared, 


it  is  dirty  and  bad-coloured,  but  makes  ex- 
cellent sail-cloth  and  cordage. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Journal  of  Botany,  vols.  i. 
&  iii.  1849-51. 

BOLACOT'RICHA,Berk.  &  Broome.— A 
genus  of  Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous  Fun- 
gi), containing  one  species,  B.  grisea,  found 
growing  upon  dead  cabbage-stalks,  old  mats 
made  of  Ti/pha,  &c.,  in  tufts  forming  large, 
efRised,  grey  patches.  Messrs.  Berkeley  and 
Broome  express  themselves  doubtfully  as  to 
its  real  affinities ;  in  habit  it  approaches 
Myxotriclimn,  but  differs  in  its  simple  threads 
and  large  spores,  while  the  spores  are  not  in 
chains  as  in  Sporoduyn,  or  minute  and  linear 
as  in  Tricholechoniwn.  The  threads  are  pale 
purple  under  the  microscope,  strongly  ciu-ved 
at  the  tips  like  tendrils. 

BiBL.  Berkeley  and  Broome,  Arm.  Nat. 
Hist.  ser.  2.  vii.  p.  97,  pi.  5.  fig.  4. 

BOLETUS,  Dill.— A  genus  of  Polyporei 
(Hymenomycetous  Fungi),  consisting  of 
pileate  Fungi,  or  'toad-stools,'  often  of  large 
size,  growing  in  woods.  They  have  the  ba- 
sidia  contained  in  tubes  arranged  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  pileus  and  opening  at  its  lower 
surface  ;  the  transverse  sections  of  the  tubu- 
lar hymenium  thus  exhibit  circular  holes 
separated  by  double  septa,  each  pore  being 
formed  by  a  perfect  tube,  while  in  Polyjrorus 
the  septa  are  single,  from  the  tubes  being  un- 
distinguishably  blended.  Several  of  the 
species  (which  are  numerous)  are  esculent, 
especially  B.  edtdis,  which,  when  in  perfec- 
tion, is  one  of  the  best  of  Fungi ;  many,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  reputation  of  being 
poisonous,  and  undoubtedly  are  so  at  times, 
though  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan  assures  us  that 
he  has  eaten  B.  luridus  with  impunity.  The 
late  Mr.  Salter,  when  attached  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  almost  lived  on  some  of  the 
species  which  grow  on  mountains,  being  at 
a  distance  from  places  where  he  could  readily 
obtain  other  food.    See  Basidiospohes. 

BOLIVI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  subdivision  of 
the  Bulimine  Foraminifera,  in  which  the 
peculiar  infolded  notch-like  aperture  is  re- 
tained ;  but  the  chambers  grow  bilaterally 
alternate  (Enallostegian) ,  instead  of  triserial 
and  obliquely  spiral  (Helicostegian),  as  in 
Bulimina  proper.  The  shell  is  delicate  and 
porous.  B.2)unctata  and  B.  costata  are  the  two 
leading  forms.  Varieties  are  common  in  all 
seas,  and  date  from  the  Cretaceous  period. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vien.  239 ; 
Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  196. 

BOMBA'CE^.— A  subdivision  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Dicotyledonous  plants  called  Stercu- 
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lificese,  some  g-enera  of  which  are  called  Silk- 
cotton  trees,  from  the  long  hairs  which  enve- 
lope their  seeds,  as  in  the  true  cotton  plants. 
Tliese  hairs  (from  Chorisia  speciosa,  Bomhax, 
sp.  var.,  Eriodi'udron,  sp.  var.)  cannot  be 
spun,  but  are  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  &c. 
The  Adansonia,  or  Baobab-tree,  produces  a 
pulpy  fruit,  which  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  starch.  The  wood  of  some 
kinds,  as  of  Bomhax  jwntandra  and  Pachyra 
( Carulincn)  mi/io?-, is  remarkable  for  its  liglit- 
ness  and  almost  corky  texture,  resulting  from 
being  composed  almost  exclusively  of  paren- 
chymatous cellular  tissue,  with  scattered  po- 
rous ducts  and  true  wood-cells.  See  Wood. 
BONE. — It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that 

Eig.  63. 


4  ^ 
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Magnified  90  diameteri?. 
oegnui-it  of  Uie  transverse  section  of  a  human  meta- 
cai-i.al  bone,  o,  outer  surface  of  tlie  bone,  with  the 
outer  lamina!;  h,  inner  surface  ncAt  the  medullary  ea- 
nai,  with  the  inner  lamina?;  c,  orifices  of  the  divided 
Jlaversian  canals,  with  their  lamina?;  d,  interstitial 
amiuffi ;  e,  lacunas  with  their  canaliculi. 


bone  is  the  hard  substance  serving  to  give 
firmness  to  the  bodies  of  the  Vertebrata,  to 
protect  their  delicate  organs,  and  to  form 
points  of  attachment  for  muscles. 

To  the  naked  eye,  bone  appears  to  consist 
of  an  apparently  homogeneous  basis,  sur- 
roimding  certain  cavities,  areolte  or  cuncelli; 
these  are  most  numerous  and  larger  towards 
the  centre, where,in  the  Mammalia  and  Birds, 
they  form  a  larger  cavity  called  the  medullary 
canal.  This  contains  the  marrow  in  the 
former  class,  but  air  in  the  latter.  Hence 
we  recognize  in  bone  an  outer  compact  and 
an  inner  spongy  portion. 

On  examining  a  thin  transverse  section  of 
bone  under  the  microscope  by  transmitted 
light  and  with  a  low  power,  it  is  found  to 
exhibit  a  number  of  roimd  or  oval  apertures ; 
these  are  the  orifices  of  the  divided  vascular 
or  Haversian  canals  (fig.  63c).  These  canals 
contain  blood-vessels  in  the  natural  state. 
They  are  cylindrical,  sometimes  flattened, 
communicate  freely  with  each  other  and  the 
mediillary  canal,  and  also  open  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bone.  They  mostly  run 
parallel  with  the  axis  in  the  long  bones ; 
whilst  in  the  flat  bones  they  are  parallel  to 
the  surfaces,  frequently  following  a  radiating 
course.  The  branches  by  which  they  com- 
municate with  each  other  are  either  trans- 
verse or  oblique,  and  pursue  a  radiating  or 
tangential  course. 

Hence  in  a  longitudinal  or  superficial 
section  of  bone,  the  canals  are  seen  run- 
ning longitudinally,  here  and  there  con- 
nected by  anastomosing  branches,  and  form- 
ing elongated  somewhat  rectangular  meshes 
(fig.  64). 

Fig.  64, 
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Magnified  60  diameters. 

Haversian  canals  from  the  superficial  layers  of  a 
human  femur,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  treated  with 
muriatic  acid,  a.  Haversian  canals ;  b,  oeseous  sub- 
stance with  lacunae. 
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Magnified  25  diameters. 

Segment  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  shaft  of  the  human  femur,  at  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  a.  Haversian  canals ;  b,  their  internal  orifices ;  c,  the 
external  orifices;  (7,  osseous  substance,  with  lacuntp.  There  are  no  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  Haversian  canals,  nor  concentric  laminte. 

In  transverse  sections  of  foetal  and  incom- 
pletely developed  bones,  scarcely  any  of  the 
apertures  are  met  with,  but  the  canals  are 
seen  pursuing-  a  tangential  or  radial  course 
(fig.  65 a);  so  that  the  bones  appear  to  con- 
sist of  short  thick  layers,  each  of  v^hich  be- 
longs to  two  canals,  which  separation  is  also 
indicated  by  a  faint  median  line  in  each 
layer. 

The  Haversian  canals  vary  considerably 
in  size,  from  about  1-1000  to  1-200". 

The  osseous  substance  or  basis  of  bone 
possesses  a  laminated  structure.  The  la- 
minae are  visible  in  sections  of  dried  bone 
(fig.  63  a,  b),  but  much  more  distinctly  in 
bone  from  which  the  inorganic  matter  has 
been  removed  by  digestion  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic acid.  In  this  the  laminfe  are  easily 
separable.  They  frequently  exhibit  a  fibrous 
appearance ;  and  near  the  surfaces  of  the 
bones  they  run  parallel  with  these  surfaces 
(fig.  63  b),  but  in  the  other  portions  they 
mostly  surroimd  the  Haversian  canals  con- 
centrically (fig.  63  e). 


When  a  section  of  bone  is 
examined  with  a  somewhat 
high  power,  it  exhibits  nu- 
merous dark  spots,  with  fine 
lines  branching  from  them 
on  all  sides ;  the  former  are 
the  laciince,  bone-corpuscles, 
or  bone-cells  (fig.  67  c,  b), 
and  the  latter  are  the  cana- 
liculi  or  calcigerous  canals 
(tig.  68  b,  c,  d).  They  derive 
their  dark  appearance  in 
dried  bone  from  containing 
air;  if  this  be  displaced  by 
immersion  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, they  become  so  trans- 
parent as  to  be  scarcely  di- 
stinguishable (fig.  66)  ;  and 
when  examined  by  reflected 
light,  they  appear  white. 
The  lacunae  are  generally 
longer  than  broad,  and  flat- 
tened. They  are  about 
1-1100"  in  length,  1-2000 
to  1-2800"  in  width,  and 
1-3800  to  1-6000"  in  thick- 
ness; but  their  dimensions 
are  subject  to  great  vari- 
ety. The  canaliculi  vary  in 
breadth  from  1-20,000  to 
1-60,000";  and  at  their  nar- 
rowest part,  which  is  fur- 
thest from  the  lacunae,  they 
anastomose  with  those  of 
the  adjacent  lacunas. 

In  a  transverse  section  of  bone,  the  lacunae 
of  the  laminaB  surrounding  the  Haversian 
canals  are  seen  to  be  placed  tangentially  to 
the  orifices  of  these  canals,  as  in  figs.  66 
and  68 ;  whilst  those  of  the  laminae  near 
the  surfaces  are  parallel  with  these  sui-faces 
(fig.  63). 

In  a  longitudinal  section  made  through 
the  Haversian  canals,  they  appear  ananged 
in  numerous  longitudinal  rows  running  par- 
allel with  the  Haversian  canals  (fig.  67). 
The  general  arrangement  is,  that  the  long 
axis  of  the  lacunae  is  parallel  with  the  la- 
minffi  in  which  they  are  contained,  or  be- 
tween which  they  are  situated. 

When  the  section  coincides  with  the  sur- 
faces of  a  set  of  the  lacunae,  they  present  a 
very  elegant  round  or  oval  form  (fig.  71), 
irregxilarly  surrounded  by  a  perfect  tuft  of 
canaliculi,  which,  being  tiu-ned  directly  to- 
wards the  observer,  appear  more  or  less 
shortened,  and  a  small  number  of  others, 
which  are  difiused  through  the  surface  of 
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Magnified  350  diameters. 
Portion  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  shaft  of  the  hu- 
merus, treated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  a,  Haversian 
canals ;  6,  their  laminae,  each  lamina  with  a  lighter  and 
darker  portion,  and  radiating  striae  in  the  Jatter ;  c, 
darker  lines,  j^robably  indicating  greater  interruptions 
in  the  deposition  of  the  osseous  substance ;  d,  lacun;e 
without  eyident  canalieidi, 

the  lamellfe.  Here  and  there,  in  the  thinnest 
portion  of  the  section,  a  group  of  trans- 
versely divided  canaliculi  is  seen  (fig.  71 
a,  a),  -without  the  lacunae  to  which  they 
belong,  giving  the  substance  a  sieve-like 
appearance.  At  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces 
of  the  bones,  the  canaliculi,  terminate  by 
open  mouths  (fig.  69) ;  and  those  nearest 
the  Haversian  canals  open  into  them. 

If  the  cartilage  of  bone  be  boiled  for  two 
or  three  minutes  in  water  or  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  the  bone-cells  and  their  nuclei 
are  often  rendered  very  distinct  (fig.  70). 
After  macerating  bone  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid  also,  the  lacunae,  with  longer  or  shorter 
processes,  become  isolated,  and  appear  as 
independent  formations. 

In  regard  to  the  minute  structure  of  bone, 
independently  of  the  lacunae  and  their  cana- 
liculi, a  dry  polished  section  exhibits  a  very 
delicate  dotted  appeai-ance,  which  makes  the 
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Magnified  100  diameters. 

Section  of  the  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  a. 
Haversian  canals ;  b,  side  view  of  the  lacunae  in  the 
Haversian  lamina; ;  c,  surface  view  of  lacunae. 

bone  appear  granular,  as  if  composed  of 
closely  aggregated  pale  gxanules,  about 
1-50,000  to  1-G0,000"  in  size.  This  is  best 
seen  in  a  transverse  section. 

When  bone  is  calcined  and  the  residue  is 
rubbed  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  or  when 
bone  is  digested  in  a  Papin's  digester,minute 
inorganic  granules  are  left ;  these  are  oval 
or  oblong,  frequently  angular,  and  are  about 
1-10,000  to  1-20,000"  in  diameter. 

Hence  bone  probably  consists  of  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter,  in  the  form  of  minute,  fi.rmly  united 
granules. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  human  bones; 
and  those  of  the  other  Mammalia  agree 
essentially  in  structure  with  the  former. 

In  Birds,  the  Haversian  canals  are  more 
numerous  and  smaller  than  in  the  Mam- 
malia, and  frequently  run  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  shaft ;  the  lacunae  are 
also  more  numerous  and  smaller,  and  the 
canaliculi  very  tortuous. 


BONE. 
Fig.  68. 
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Magnified  300  diameters. 
Part  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 
a.  Haversian  canals ;  b,  c,  d,  lacunas  with  their  canalieuli. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 

Portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia  of  a  calf. 
The  dots  represent  the  orifices  of  the  canalieuli,  the 
larger  dark  indistinct  spots  are  their  lacunae  seen 
through  the  osseous  substance. 


Fig.  70. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 

Cartilage  of  bone,  after  boUing  in  water   a,  lacunae 
(bone-cells) ;  6,  nuclei. 


Fig.  71. 


Magnified  450  diameters. 
Liicimje  (surface  view)  with  the  canalieuli,  from  the  parietal  bone.    The  dots  seen 
upon  or  between  the  lacunse  represent  divided  canalieuli,  or  their  orifices  opening 
into  the  lacunce;  a,  cr,  a,  groups  of  transversely  divided  canalieuli. 
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lu  Eeptiles,  the  Haversian  canals  are  few 
and  very  large,  larger  than  in  either  of  the 
other  classes ;  the  lacunre  and  the  canaliculi 
are  also  very  large,  and  the  latter  very 
numerous. 

In  Fishes,  the  structure  is  more  irregular  : 
there  are  no  concentric  laminae ;  the  Haver- 
sian canals  are  sometimes  absent,  at  others 
very  large  and  numerous ;  frequently  the 
lacunae  are  absent,  whilst  the  canaliculi  are 
unusually  long  and  elegantly  wavy  and 
branched. 

The  structures  representing  the  bones  in 
the  Invertebrata  are  noticed  under  the  re- 
spective classes. 

The  marrow  or  medullary  tissue  of  bones 
consists  of  ordinary  fatty  ti  ssue,  free  fatty 
matter,  a  particular  liquid,  and  cells,  with 
vessels  and  nerves,  surrounded  and  traversed 
by  a  small  quantity  of  areolar  tissue.  Some 
of  the  larger  cells  (?),  found  in  foetal  bones, 
contain  a  large  number  of  nuclei  (fig.  72). 


Fig.  72. 


Mugniflfd  iioO  diameters. 
Peculiar  granular  cells,  containing  numerous  nuclei, 
from  the  lery  young  marrow  of  the  flat  bones  of  the 
human  skull. 


When  animals,  especially  young  ones,  are 
fed  with  madder,  the  bones  speedily  acquire 
a  beautiful  red  colour,  principally  around 
the  Haversian  canals,  because  it  is  here  that 
the  process  of  formation  of  new  bone  is  most 
active  ;  and  the  eaithy  matter  precipitated 
from  the  blood  carries  down  with  it  the 
colouring-matter  of  the  madder. 

The  blood-vessels  of  bone  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  marrow  (the  nutrient  vessels), 
enter  particular  canals  on  the  external  sur- 
face ;  whilst  those  connected  with  the  Ha- 
versian canals  are  derived  from  the  peri- 


osteum and  those  of  the  marrow.  The  two 
sets  anastomose  freely. 

Chemically,  bone  consists  of  gelatine  (not 
chondrine,  as  in  cartilage),  with  phosphate 
of  lime,  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  fluoride  of 
calcium,  and  sometimes  a  little  oxide  of 
iron  and  magnesia. 

By  digesting  bone  with  dilute  muriatic  or 
other  acids,  the  inorganic  matter  is  removed, 
and  by  treatment  with  solutions  of  alkalies 
or  incineration,  the  organic  substance  or  so- 
called  cartilage  may  be  separated. 

In  the  develo^mienf  of  bone,  fu'st  the  cells 
of  the  (primary)  cartilage  multiply  by  en- 
dogenous cell-growth,  forming  longitudinal 
rows  or  irregular  heaps.  These  fuse  and 
liquefy,  so  as  to  produce  canals  and  cancelli, 
in  which  blood-vessels  and  medulla  are 
formed.  Earthy  matter  is  then  deposited 
in  the  cartilage,  in  a  finely  granular  form 
(fig.  73) ;  thus  we  have  calcified  cartilage, 
— but  not  bone.  Absorption  of  the  calcified 
cartilage  next  takes  place,  by  which  larger 
cancelli  and  canals  are  formed ;  and  lastly 
deposition  on  the  walls  of  the  cancelli  and 
canals,  of  generations  of  stellate  (areolar) 
corpuscles  (osteoblast.s),  forming  a  pseudo- 
cartilage,  occurs,  which  becomes  calcified  to 
form  the  true  bone ;  the  absorption  of  the 
calcified  cartilage,  and  the  deposition  in  its 
place  of  the  new  tissue,  continuing  until 
the  structure  of  the  bone  is  perfected. 

In  certain  morbid  conditions,  as  in  rickets, 
the  development  of  the  bone  is  arrested  at 
the  state  of  ossified  cartilage,  secondary 
deposit  occurring  in  the  cells  of  the  primary 
cartilage  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  cells 
(fig.  74),  the  spaces  left  having  great  resem- 
blance to  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  bone. 
But  physiologists  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  appearances  presented 
by  developing  bone. 

Adventitious  bone  agrees  in  general  struc- 
ture with  the  normal ;  it  is  met  with  in  all 
stages  of  development. 

To  examine  the  structure  of  bone,  thin 
sections  are  requisite.  The  method  of  making 
these  is  described  under  Phepahation.  By 
macerating  bone  in  muriatic  acid  diluted 
with  from  10  to  20  parts  of  water,  the  in- 
organic matter  is  removed,  the  cartilage 
being  left.  Thin  sections  of  this  can  then 
be  readily  made. 

The  canaliculi  are  not  easily  seen  when 
sections  of  bone  are  immersed  in  liquids ; 
for  these  fill  them  up.  But  it  is  a  difiicult 
matter  to  measm'e  the  lacunae,  unless  the 
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Fig.  7.3. 
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Fig.  74. 


Magnified  20  diameters. 

Perpendicular  section  of  the  margin  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femnr  of  a  child,  two  weeks  old, 
showing  the  calciflcation  of  cartilage,  a,  car- 
tilage and  its  cells ;  b,  margin  of  calcification ; 
the  dark  stripes  represent  the  calciflcation  of 
the  intercellular  substance,  which  precedes 
that  of  the  cartilage-cells  indicated  by  the 
lighter  i^ortions;  c,  compact  calcified  layer 
near  the  calcifying  margin :  d,  spongy  sub- 
stance with  cancelli,  e,  formed  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  calcified  substance. 
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Magnified  300  diameters. 

Section  of  the  margin  of  calcification  of  tlie  condyleofthe  femur 
of  a  child  two  years  old,  affected  with  rickets,  a,  cartilage-cells, 
single  and  multiplying,  in  series ;  b,  c,  more  or  less  striated  inter- 
cellular substance ;  d,  cartilage-cells  at  the  very  commencement 
of  secondary  deposition ;  e,  the  same  in  a  more  adyaneed  state, 
with  greatly  thickened  walls,  indications  of  the  canaliculi,  and 
commencing  deposition  of  calcareous  salts  in  the  walls,  hence 
their  darker  colour,  the  nuclei  still  distinct; /,  still  more  deve- 
loped and  calcified  cells  imbedded  in  the  intercellular  substance 
g,  which  is  also  becoming  calcified. 


section  be  moistened  with  turpentine  or 
other  liquid. 

Very  thin  sections  may  he  preserved  in 
the  dry  state  ;  those  which  are  thick  may 
be  mounted  in  inspissated  Canada  balsam, 
which  does  not  easily  enter  the  canaliculi, 
yet  greatly  increases  the  general  trans- 
parency of  the  section. 

BiBL.  Kblliker,  Mikr.  Anat.  ii. ;  Tomes, 
Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  and  Phys.,  art.  Osseous 
Tissue ;  Quekett,  Trans.  Micr.  Soc.  1846 ; 
Paget,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Eev.  1842 ;  H. 
Miiller,  Sieh.  Sf  Kdlliker''s  ZeitscJir.  ix,  147 ; 


Frey,  Histologie,  8,-c.  p.  252,  and  the  Bibl. 
therein.    See  Chemistry. 

BONNEMAISO'NIA,  Ag.— A  genus  of 
Laurenciacese  (Florideous  Algse),  bearing 
pear-shaped  spores  in  stalked  ceramidia. 

B.  asparagoides  is  a  sea-weed  with  a  frond 
4  to  12  inches  long,  growing  near  low-water 
mark  or  deeper,  of  delicate  feathery  character 
and  deep  crimson  colour. 

Bibl.  Harvey,  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  51 ;  B^-it. 
Marine  Alt/ce,  p.  97,  p'l.  12  D ;  Greville,  Aha; 
Brit.  p.  106,  pi.  13. 

BORACIC  ACID  is  the  acid  of  the 
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well-known  salt,  borax,  in  which  it  exists 
coiaibined  with  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
atoms  of  the  acid  to  one  of  the  Base.  Boracic 
acid  is  prepared  by  mixing  three  parts  of 
borax  dissolved  in  twelve  parts  of  boiling 
water  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  or 
common  oil  of  vitriol.  As  the  mixture  cools, 
the  boracic  acid  separates  in  the  crystalline 
form.  It  may  be  purified  by  re-solution  in 
hot  water,  and  subsequent  cooling  ;  finally, 
the  crystals  are  pressed  between  blotting- 
paper,  and  dried.  Boracic  acid  belongs  to 
the  doubly  oblique  prismatic  sj-stem ;  and 
the  crystals  possess  two  optic  axes.  Those 
deposited  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  are 
mostly  six-sided  plates ;  they  exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  analytic  crystals,  but  at  their 
lateral  surfaces  oredgesonly ;  and  when  their 
entire  surface  appears  dark  or  coloured  with 
the  polarizer  alone,  the  crystals  are  found  to 
be  laminated.  But  when  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  boracic  acid  is  evaporated  on  a  slide, 
or,  still  better,  when  some  phosphoric  acid  is 
added  to  solution  of  borax,  and  the  mixture 
evaporated,  minute  disks  or  spherules  of  the 
acid  are  formed  ;  these,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, are  seen  to  be  composed  of  minute 
needles  radiating  from  a  centre,  exactly  as  in 
the  oxalurate  of  ammonia.  In  some  of  them 
the  needles  are  so  closely  in  contact  that 
they  are  undistinguishable  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  disk  appears  entire  ;  in  others, 
the  free  extremities  of  the  needles  are  seen 
projecting  beyond  the  circumference.  They 
are  perfectly  colourless,  and  almost  transpa- 
rent when  viewed  by  ordinary  light,  im- 
mersed iu  balsam.  But  when  examined  with 
olarized  light,  each  disk  exhibits  the  most 
eautiful  cross  and  coloured  rings,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  oxalurate  of  ammonia,  in 
which  we  have  described  the  phenomenon 
more  fully. 

In  some  of  the  specimens  of  boracic  acid 
the  crystals  form  elegant  arborizations,which 
also  possess  considerable  analytic  power. 

The  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
borax  requisite  to  produce  the  disks  cannot 
be  laid  down  :  they  can  only  be  prepared  by 
accident  in  a  num'ber  of  trials.  Even  the 
same  solution  will  sometimes  yield  them, 
at  others  not.  Drops  of  the  solution  should 
be  placed  upon  a  number  of  slides,  and  these 
laid  upon  a  warm  iron  plate.  The  disks  are 
much  more  beautiful  than  those  of  oxalurate 
of  ammonia,  appearing  more  transparent 
and  the  colours  more  brilliant,  probably 
from  their  being  more  highly  refractive. 
They  are  difficult  also  to  preserve.  Even 


when  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  they  de- 
liquesce after  a  time,  and  large  crystals  take 
their  place. 

BiBL.  Fox  Talbot,  Phil.  Trans.  1837  j 
Brewster,  Optics,  1853. 

BORPJ^'EA,  Ach.  {Physcia,  Schreber). 
— A  genus  of  Parmeliacese  (Gymnocarpous 
Lichens ),  some  species  of  which,  such  as  B. 
ciliaris  (fig.  397),  tenella  and  fw-fiiracea,  are 
common  on  trunks  of  trees  or  old  palings. 
£.  ciliaris  is  an  especially  favourable  lichen 
for  observing  the  organs  called  S2)ernio(/onia 
(see  LiCHENEs).  The  specimens  which 
possess  these  display  them  under  the  form 
of  projecting  brown  or  black  tubercles  upon 
the  narrowest  lobes  of  the  thallus,  mostly 
above.  The  largest  size  which  they  attain 
is  about  1-26"  in  diameter.  Examined  as 
opaque  objects  under  a  low  power,  they  dis- 
play pores  or  irregular  fissures  above.  Fine 
sections  examined  under  high  powers  as 
transparent  objects,  show  that  the  fissures 
or  pores  lead  into  sinuous  cavities  lined  by 
delicate  filaments  (sterifftnata)  bearing  at 
their  sides  minute  cylindrical  corpuscles 
about  1-GOOO"  long  (spermatia),  which 
readily  become  detached,  and  exhibit  a 
molecular  motion  in  water. 

BiBL.  Systematic :  Hook.  £r.  Fl.  ii.  part 
1.  22(3  ;  Schc-erer,  Enum.  &c.  pp.  10, 11.  pi.  2. 
fig.  1  (as  Physcia) ;  Lindsay,  Brit.  Lichens. 
Physiological :  Iledwig,  Theoria  Genera- 
tionis,  p.  120,  pi.  30,  31 ;  Itzigsohn,  Botan. 
Zeit.  viii.  393,  913,  ix.  153 ;  Tulasne,  Mem. 
sur  les  Lichens,  1852.  136,  pi.  2.  figs.  16,  17. 
(Ami.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvii.  p.  160.  pi.  2. 
figs.  10, 17) ;  De  Bary,  Hofvieister^s  Handb. 
d.  But.  ii.  p.  274. 

BOS'MINA,  Baird.— A  genus  of  Ento- 
mostraca,  of  the  order  Cladocera,  and  family 
Daphniadce. 

Char.  Head  terminated  in  front  by  a  sharp 
beak  directed  forwards,  and  from  the  end  of 
which  projectthe  long, many-jointed,  curved 
and  cylindrical  superior  antennae  ;  inferior 
antennae  two-branched,  one  branch  with 
three,  the  other  with  four  joints;  five  pairs 
of  legs. 

B.  longirostris  (PI.  15.  fig.  2).  Superior 
antennas  with  twenty  j  oints. 

Found  in  the  New  River,  Ilampstead 
ponds,  and  many  clear  waters.  (Nat.  size, 
fig.  2*.) 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostr.  p.  105 ; 
Leydig,  Naturg.  d.  Daphnid.  p.  244 ;  Nor- 
man and  Brady,  Brit.  Etitom.  (North,  and 
Durham  Trans,  i.  p.  5). 

BOSTRYCH'IA, Fries.  See  Cytispoea. 
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Bostrycliia,  Montague,  is  a  Florideous  Alga 
=  Alsidium,  Agardh. 

BOTHREN'CHYMA.— Pitted  tissue  of 
Plants.  See  Tissue,  Vegetable,  and  refer- 
ences under  that  head. 

BOTIIRIOOEPII'ALUS,  Rudolplii.— A 
genus  of  Entozoa,  of  the  order  Sterelnaintha, 
and  family  Cestoidea. 

Char.  Body  long,  flat,  soft  and  jointed ; 
head  slightly  tumid,  oval  or  somewhat  qua- 
drangular, with  two  opposite  depressions,  or 
with  four  ear-like  appendages,  or  with  four 
depressions  furnished  with  hooks ;  genital 
pores  mesial. 

The  species  are  common  in  fish  and 
birds,  more  rare  in  mammalia,  and  very 
rare  in  reptiles.  They  usually  inhabit  the 
alimentary  canal,  sometimes  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

Thirty-four  species  are  enumerated  by 
Rudolphi,  ten  of  which  are  doubtful.  Du- 
jardin  enumerates  twenty-three  species. 

Bothriocephalus  latus  {Ttenia  lata,  the 
broad  tape-worm)  is  met  with  in  the  human 
intestines.  In  it  the  head  is  somewhat 
ovoid,  with  two  elongated  opposite  depres- 
sions, but  no  hooks;  the  neck  generally 
not  distinct.  The  joints  of  the  body^are 
very  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length. 
The  orifices  leading  to  the  ovaries  are  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  t'le  flat  surface  of  each 
joint ;  and  around  them  the  oviducts  are 
seen,  having  a  radiated  or  stellate  appear- 
ance. Sometimes  a  minute  body  can  be 
seen  projecting  from  the  genital  pore — the 
male  organ.  It  exclusively  inhabits  the 
small  intestines.  It  is  rare  in  England.  It 
is  sometimes  20  feet  in  length. 

B.  cordatus  is  found  in  dogs,  and  rarely 
in  man  (fig.  in  Leuckart,  i.  p.  438j. 

See  TiENiA  and  Entozoa. 

BiBL.  Rudolphi,  jErtios.  Synops.;  Bremser, 
Ueb.  lehend.  Wiirmer,  &c. ;  Dujardin,  Hel- 
minth. ;  Eschricht,  Anat.  Phys.  Unters^ich. 
u.  die  Bothr. ;  Blanchard,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  xi. ;  Leuckart,  Mensch.  Parasit.  i.  p. 
416 ;  Oobbold,  Entozoa,  p.  289. 

BOTRYCHTUM,  Swartz.— A  genus  of 
Ophioglossaceous  Ferns.  Moon-wort  {Bo- 
trychimn  Ltmaria)  is  an  indigenous  repre- 
sentative. 

BOTRYDI'NA,  Breb,— A  genus  of  Pal- 
mellefe  (Confervoid  Algse),  consisting  of 
one  species  of  green  microscopic  plants,  B. 
vulgaris,  forming  a  somewhat  gelatinous, 
blackish-green  stratum  on  the  ground,  on 
trees,  or  on  mosses,  in  damp  places. 

The  spores,  about  1-10,000"  in  diameter. 


increase  by  cell-division  till  they  form  sphe- 
rical bodies  composed  of  many  cells,  the  pe- 
ripheral layer  of  which  is  diaphanous,  the 
internal  green  from  granular  contents ;  the 
internal  vesicles  multiply,  with  constant  in- 
crease of  size  of  the  wliole,  until  the  little 
fronds  acquire  the  dimensions  of  a  pin's  head 
(1-36"  Kiitzing)  ;  the  whole  cellular  struc- 
ture is  firmly  coherent.  These  bodies  re- 
quire furtlier  study  of  development. 

BiBL.  Brebisson,  Nom.  Genr.  d'Aly. 
(1839),  p.  3.  tig.  3 ;  Meneghini,  Monoy.  Nos- 
toch.  p.  98,  pi.  13.  fig.  2 ;  Hassall,  Br.  Freshw. 
Alyce,  320,  pi.  81.  tig.  2;  Kiitzing,  Tab. 
Phycolo().  pi.  10. 

BOTRYDIUM,  Wallr.  {Hydroyastrum, 
Desv.). — A  genus  of  Siphonefe  (Confervoid 
Algffi),  of  which  one  species  is  found  in 
this  country,  growing  upon  damp,  clayey 
ground,  the  dried-up  bottoms  of  ponds,  &c. 
A  single  plant,  as  developed  from  a  spore  or 
gonidiam,  exhibits  a  remarkable  character, 
having  a  lower  branched  filamentous  por- 
tion, growing  in  the  ground,  and  an  erect 
spherical  or  obovate  portion,  or  head,  about 
the  size  of  a  mustard-seed,  or  a  little  larger, 
of  a  bright  green  colour,  the  whole  struc- 
ture consisting  merely  of  a  single  cell,  with 
one  continuous  cavity 
running  through  the 
entire  plant.  The 
figure  (fig.  75)  repre- 
sents such  a  specimen, 
with  a  second  budding 
from  it  by  vegetative 
increase ;  and  in  this 
way  the  plants  come  to 
form  tufts  or  groups, 
like  little  bunches  of 
grapes  ;  hence  the  ^| 
name.  The  cell-mem- 
brane acquires  consi- 
derable thicknes ;  and 

at  the  period  when  it  Botrydium  granulatum. 
IS  softening,  and  about    Magnified  lO  diameters. 

to  dissolve  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  the  gonidia,  it  is  seen  clearly 
to  be  composed  of  numerous  lamellfe,  like 
that  of  Hydrodictyon.  The  globular  head 
is  lined,  in  the  full-grown  specimens,  with 
a  layer  of  protoplasm  (primordial  utricle), 
containing  abundance  of  clilorophyl  glo- 
bules ;  and  at  a  certain  period  this  becomes 
broken  up  into  numerous  free  globular  por- 
tions, the  gonidia,  Itzigsohn  states  that  he 
has  seen  these  gonidia  "swarm"  out  from 
the  parent  sac,  but  gives  no  details. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Algm  Brit.  196,  pi.  19; 
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Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alffcs,  305,  pi.  77.  fig.  5  ; 
Kiitzing,  JVova  Acta,  xix.  pt.  2.  pi.  69.  figs. 
1-10 ;  Braun,  Verj.  L  d.  Natur,  pp.  136, 206, 
236,  292  ;  Ray  Soc.  Transl.  (1853),  pp.  128, 
&c. ;  Itzigsolin,  Bot.  Zeit.  xiii.  p.  257. 

BOTRYL'LIDyE.— A  family  of  Tunicate 
Molhisca.  Distinguished  by  the  individual 
bodies  being  united  into  a  common  mass, 
which  is  attached ;  and  by  the  mantle  being 
united  to  the  test  at  the  orifices  only. 

These  animals  form  translucent  gelatinous 
or  cartilaginous  masses,  of  various  hues  of 
orange,  purple,  yellow,  blue,  grey,  and  green ; 
and  are  found  under  stones,  or  rocks,  or  in- 
crusting  sea-weeds,  near  low-water  mark. 
The  bodies  are  often  arranged  in  elegant 
star-like  clusters  or  systems  ;  the  anal  ori- 
fices usually  terminating  in  a  common  cen- 
tral cavity  or  vent.    Genera  : 

1.  ApUdium.  Form  variable  ;  sj'stems 
numerous;  central  cavity  none ;  bodies  with 
thorax,  fore  and  hind  abdomen  ;  branchial 
orifice  six-rayed ;  anal  simple  and  indistinct. 

2.  Sidtjnum.  Incrusting  ;  systems  coni- 
cal, truncate  and  starred  at  the  summit, 
centre  depressed ;  thorax  and  abdomen  pre- 
sent ;  branchial  orifice  eight-rayed. 

3.  Polyclinum.  Form  variable  ;  sj'stems 
numerous,  convex  and  radiating,  with  cen- 
tral cavity ;  bodies  with  thorax,  fore  ab- 
domen, and  long-stalked  hind  abdomen ; 
branchial  orifice  six-rayed;  anal  projecting 
horizontally. 

4.  Amaroucium.  Lobed  or  incrusting, 
sessile  or  stalked  ;  systems  numerous,  with 
a  central  cavity  ;  bodies  as  in  ApUdium. 

5.  Leptoclinum,  Thin,  incrusting;  sys- 
tems numerous ;  bodies  with  thorax  and 
abdomen ;  branchial  orifice  six-rayed  ;  anal 
opening  into  a  common  vent,  more  or  less 
branched. 

6.  Dtstoma.  Sessile ;  cartilaginous  form 
variable;  sj^stemsnumerous, circular;  bodies 
in  one  or  two  rows  at  unequal  distances 
from  a  common  centre,  with  thorax  and 
stalked  abdomen ;  branchial  and  anal  ori- 
fices six-rayed. 

7.  Botvyllus.  Incrusting,  gelatinous ;  sys- 
tems numerous  ;  bodies  horizontal,  in  stars 
round  a  common  vent ;  bodies  undivided  ; 
branchial  orifice  simple,  remote  from  the 
vent. 

8.  Botrylluidi's.  As  the  last,  but  stars 
irregular  and  ramifying;  bodies  vertical; 
orifices  approximated. 

9.  Syntethys.  Mass  sessile,  gelatinous, 
forming  a  single  system;  bodies  sessile; 
orifices  simple,  without  rays. 


BiBL.  See  the  Genera. 

BOTRYLLOI'DES,  M.-Edw.— A  genus 
of  Tunicate  Mollusca,  of  the  family  Bo- 
tryllidee. 

Char.  See  Botryllid^. 

Four  species :  B.  Leachii,  hyaline,  pur- 
plish, stars  mottled  white  and  yellow ;  B. 
albicans,  transparent,  stars  white ;  B.  roti- 
fera,  yellowish,  systems  speckled  with  red; 
B.  rubrum,  intense  orpiment-red. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  34;  Forbes 
and  Hanley,  Brit.  Moll.  i.  28. 

BOTRYL'LUS,  Gaertn.— a  genus  of  Tu- 
nicate Mollusca,  of  the  family  ]3otryllid8e. 

Oiar.  See  Botryllid^. 

Six  species :  B.  ScMosseri  (PI.  43.  fig.  20), 
stars  numerous,  individuals  ten  to  twenty 
or  more,  yellowish  and  reddish,  common ; 
B.  polycyclus,  stars  numerous,  individuals 
eight  to  twenty  or  more,  bluish,  general ; 
B.  riolaceus,  B.  smai'aydus,  and  B.  bivit- 
tatus. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  34;  Forbes 
and  Hanley,  Brit.  Mollusc,  i.  19. 

BOTRYOGOG'CUS,  Kiitzing.  —  De- 
scribed as  a  floating  genus  of  Palmellese 
(Confervoid  Algae),  forming  lobed  and  ir- 
regular bodies  enclosed  in  a  common  large, 
hyaline,  membranous  sac,  about  1-24"  in 
diameter,  and  containing  a  number  of  fixed 
granules,  1-7000  to  1-5000"  in  diameter, 
of  a  bright  or  dark  green  or  a  red  colour. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Spec.  Air/,  p.  892. 

BOTRYOCYS'TIS,Kutzing.— Described 
as  a  genus  of  PalmeUefe  (Gonfervoid 
Algre)  found  in  stagnant  fresh  water,  but 
apparently  forms  related 
to  Volmx.    See  Volvo- 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alq. 
p.  208;  Tab.  Phyc.  pl.'O 
and  10;  Braun,  Ver/iin- 
gtmg,  &c.  p.  170;  ibid. 
Ray  Translation,  1853,  p. 
159. 

BOTRYOSPO'RIUM, 
Corda  {Stachy lidiiim, 
Fries). — A  genus  of  Mu- 
cedines  (Hyphomycetous 
Fungi)  allied  to  Botrytis, 
but  distinguished  by  the 
lateral  position  of  the  spo- 
riferous  branches  (fig.  76). 
British  species:  „^ 

1.  B.    diffusum,    Corda    lateral  branches. 
(Stachylidium     diffusum.  Magnified  200  diama 
Fr.,  Botrytis  diffusa,  Gre- 
ville),  forms  loose  white  tufts,  a  quarter  of 


Fiff.  70. 


Botryosporium 
pulchrum. 
A  fertile  filament 
bearing  sporiferous 
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an  inch  high,  on  decaying  herbaceous  plants, 
especially  potatoes. 

2.  B.  pulchrum,  Corda  (fig.  76),  forming 
mealy  patches  on  living  or  decaying  herba- 
ceous plants. 

Bebl,.  Corda  in  Sturm's  DeutscM.  Fl.  iii. ; 
Prachtfl.  JSurop.  Scliimm.  p.  39 ;  Greville, 
Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  t.  12G.  tig.  2;  Carrey,  Qu. 
Mic.  Journ.  Sc.  v.  p.  117. 

BOT'RYTIS,  Mich.— A  genus  of  Muce- 
dines  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  among 
which  are  found  some  of  the  commonest 
moulds  of  decaying  vegetable  substances, 
and  some  very  important  parasitic  fungi. 
Corda  separated  the  species  with  the  fila- 
ments continuous  into  a  genus  Peronospora 
(fig.  77),  from  those  with  articulate  fila- 


Fig.  77.  Fig.  78. 


Botrytis  (Peronospora).  Botrytis. 
Magnified  200  diameters.     Magnified  200  diameters. 

ments  (fig.  78).  Among  the  remaining 
forms  are  distinguished  species  of  varying 
habit,  separated  by  some  authors  under  the 
name  of  Polyactis  and  Haplaria.  The  Po- 
tato-fungus, and  the  Muscardine  of  silk- 
worms, are  species  of  Botrytis,  as  described 
below ;  their  natural  history  is  further 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Parasitic 
Fungi.  The  following  have  been  described 
as  British  species : — 

1.  B.  {HapIana,\Ai.^  ffriseajYv.  Fertile 
filaments  simple  or  forked,  grey,  slender, 
rather  rigid,  septate,  with  little  heaps  of 
globose  grey  spores  at  the  apices  and  sides. 
On  decaying  vegetables,  usually  on  Spar- 
ganimn  and  allied  plants.  Corda,  Icon. 
Fung.  i.  pi.  4.  fig.  246. 

2.  B.  cinerea,  Pers.  Fertile  filaments 
gregarious,  almost  simple,  cinereous,  soon 
strangulated,  with  white  spores  attached 
here  and  there.  Not  uncommon  on  stems 
of  herbaceous  plants. 


3.  B.  cana,  Schmidt.  Fertile  filaments 
cinereous  or  whitish,  branclied  at  the  ape.x ; 
spores  large,  oval.  On  rotting  stems  and 
leaves.  Mucor  racemosus,  Bulliard,  t.  504. 
fig.  7. 

4.  B.  vulgaris,  Fr.  Fertile  filaments 
grey,  divided  at  the  apex  into  lobe-like 
branches,  on  which  are  collected  the  globose 
minute  spores.  Common  on  rotting  plants. 
B.  acinorum,  Pers.  Fresenius,  Beitr.  z. 
Mycologie,  i.  pi.  2.  (?)  Polyactis  vulgaris, 
Nees,  Syst.  fig.  57. 

5.  B.  vera,  Fr.  Fertile  filaments  grey, 
branched  above,  forming  spikes  about  the 
slender  apices.  On  decaying  substances, 
fungi,  &c.  Mucor  Botrytis,  Bolton,  pi.  132. 
fig.  3. 

6.  B.  crustosa,  Fr.  Fei"tile  filaments 
white,  simple,  tritid  and  verticillate  ;  spores 
globose,  terminal.    On  stems  and  leaves. 

7.  B.  citrina,  Berk.  Mycelium  white ; 
fertile  filaments  erect,  articulated,  branched ; 
branches  subcymose,  and,  like  the  obovate 
spores,  lemon-coloured.  On  dead  branches 
of  cherry-trees.  Berkeley,  Ami.  Nat.  Hist. 
i.  p.  262,  pi.  8.  fig.  12. 

8.  B.  terrcstris,  Pers.  Fertile  filaments 
white,  quaternately  divided  at  the  tips,  each 
tip  bearing  a  single  globose  spore.  On  rotten 
sticks.  Berk.  I.  c.  pi.  14.  tig.  24 ;  Stachy- 
lidium  terrestre,  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Flora,  pi. 
257. 

9.  B.  t(rtic(e,  Libert,MSS.  (Berk.).  Fer- 
tile filaments  greyish  lilac,  loosely  divided 
above ;  branches  forming  an  acute  angle ; 
extreme  branchlets  simple  or  forked,  some- 
times curved,  rarely  inflated ;  spores  large, 
ovate,  apex  papiUiform.  On  nettle-leaves. 
Berk.  Atm.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2.  vii.  p.  100. 

10.  B.  Jonesii,  Berk,  and  Br.  Fertile  fila- 
ments erect,  fawn-coloured,  branched  above ; 
branches  and  branchlets  divergent,  mostly 
opposite,  the  last  fasciculated,  the  centre 
always  sterile  and  very  acute ;  spores  round- 
ish, spiny.  On  dung.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser. 
xiii.  pi.  15.  fig.  12. 

11.  B.  Tilletii,  Desm.  Fertile  filaments 
branched,  fulvous;  branchlets  very  short, 
whorled ;  spores  subglobose.  On  mosses 
and  various  leaves.  Desmaz.  Crypt.  Exs. 
fasc.  V.  No.  226 ;  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  x. 
308. 

12.  B.  (^Peronospora)  parasitica,  Pers. 
Fertile  filaments  white ;  branches  ramulose ; 
spores  very  large,  globose.  Caspary  has 
found  here  cysts  containing  minute  spores 
(sporidangia).  On  Cruciferae  (turnips,  cab- 
bages, &c.).    Berkeley,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  i. 
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pi.  4.  fig.  26 ;  Coi-da,  Icon.  Fung.  v.  pi.  2.  ; 
fig.  18.    3£ucor  Botrytis,  Sowerby,  pi.  359. 

13.  B.  (Peronospora)  effusa,  Greville. 
Fertile  filaments  purplish-grey,  branched 
above  ;  branches  sliort,  divaricate  ;  spores 
large,  oval.  Frequent  on  the  lower  face  of 
leaves  of  spinach. 

14.  B.  i^Peronosjiora)  curta,  Berk.  Fer- 
tile filaments  simple,  abbreviated,  denticu- 
late at  the  tips,  grey-brown;  spores  oval. 
On  Anemone  nemorosa.  Berk.  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  I.  c.  pi.  8.  tig.  13. 

15.  B.  {PeroJiosjwra)  dest?-uctor.  Fertile 
filaments  grey,  erect,  scarcely  septate ; 
branches  alternate,  the  last  forked,  hooked, 
and  divaricated ;  spores  obovate,  much  at- 
tenuated at  the  base.  Very  destructive  on 
species  of  Allium  (onions,  &c.).  Berk.  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  436,  pi.  13.  fig.  23. 

16.  B.  (Peronospora)  Arenarice,  Berk. 
White ;  fertile  filaments  dichotomous  above, 
divaricate-forked,  not  hooked  at  the  tips ; 
spore  ovate.  On  the  leaves  of  Arenaria 
trinervis.  Berk.  Journ.  Hurt.  Soc.  i.  31,  pi.  4. 
fig-  22. 

17.  B.{Perotiospora)Vici(e,'Qevk.  White; 
fertile  filaments  sparingly  branched,  elon- 
gate ;  branchlets  bifid,  not  hooked  ;  spores 
obovate,  apiculate.  On  common  Vetches 
(a  distinct  species,  purple,  is  said  to  grow 
on  peas).    Berk.  I.  c.  pi.  4.  fig.  23. 

18.  B.  (Peronospora)  arhorescens,  Berk. 
White;  fertile  filaments  very  much  branched 
above,  di-  trichotomous,  somewhat  forcipate 
at  the  apex ;  spores  smallish,  subglobose. 
On  common  red  poppy  leaves.  Berk.  I.  c. 
pi.  4.  fig.  24. 

19.  B.  (Peronospora)  (jaiiglioniformis, 
Berk.  White,  in  patches  :  fertile  filaments 
branched  above  ;  branchlets  curved,  dilated 
in  ganglioid  thickenings  below  the  tips ; 
spores  small,  subglobose.  On  lettuces.  Berk. 
I.  c.  pi.  4.  fig.  25.  B.  geminata,  linger,  Bot. 
Zeitung,  v.  pi.  6.  fig.  9.  Bremia  lactuccB, 
Kegel,  Bot.  Zeit.  1843,  i.  p.  665,  pi.  3  B. 

20.  B.  (Peronospora)  macrospora,  Ung. 
Fertile  filaments  erect,  several  from  the  same 
point,  white,  branched  above ;  spores  very 
large,  elongate-pyriforra.  On  leaves  of  pars- 
nips and  other  Unibelliferfe.  Unger,  jE'.cwm- 
thenie,  pi.  2.  fig.  14  B. 

21.  B.  [Peronospora)  infestans,  Montagne 
(PI.  20.  figs.  5-7).  The  Potato-fungus. 
This  grows  in  tufts  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaves,  and  also  on  the  tubers  of  the 
potato,  forming  white  mealy  spots.  The 
mycelium  ramifies  in  the  intercellular  pas- 
sages of  the  leaves,  and  sends  out  the  fertile 


;  filaments  from  the  stomates,  so  that  these 
appear  scattered  among  the  hairs  of  the 
epidermis;  they  are  usually  about  1-30" 
high  upon  the  leaves,  branched  at  the  apex, 
septate  and  white.  The  2  to  6  branches  are 
erecto-patent,  acute,  virgate,  nodose  from 
numerous  elliptical  thickenings.  The  spores 
in  large  specimens  are  at  first  globular- 
ovoid,  then  elliptical,  and  finally  somewhat 
of  the  shape  of  a  gourd-seed,  with  a  sub- 
apiculate  mamilla  at  one  end,  very  shortly 
pedicellate  at  the  other,  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  filaments,  chiefly  white,  densely 
filled  with  sporules  enclosed  in  an  endo- 
spore,  about  1-800"  long,  1-1200"  thick. 
These  sporules  have  been  shown  by  De 
Bary  to  be  zoospores  when  fully  developed. 
Besides  the  normal  spores,  there  are  resting 
spores  in  many  Peronosportp,  which  have 
been  described  by  the  same  author  in  Ann. 
d.  Sc.  Nat.  1863,  xx.  p.  10.  Artotrogus  of 
Montagne  is  probably  the  resting-spore  of 
Peronospora  infestans.  Berkeley,  Joum. 
Hort.  Soc.  i.  30,  pi.  2-4.  figs.  4-19.  Botry- 
tis  Solani,  Auct.,  var.  B.  fallax,  Desmazieres. 
B.  devastatria,  Libert;  Morren,  Ann.  de  la 
Soc.  de  PAg.  de  Gand,  1845,  p.  287 ;  Pero- 
nospora trif areata,  Unger,  Botan.  Zeit.  v. 
314,  pi.  6.  tigs.  1-6. 

Botrytis  Bassiana,  Balsamo,  is  the  fungus 
gTOwing  in  the  bodies  of  silk-worms,  causing 
the  disease  called  Muscardine,  which  some- 
times produces  most  extensive  destruction 
in  the  districts  where  they  are  cultivated. 
A  figure  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Berkeley  in 
the  paper  on  the  Potato-fungus  referred  to 
above.  Many  papers  on  it  exist  in  the 
Coniptes  Rendus;  and  thewhole  history,  with 
figures,  will  be  found  in  Robin's  Vegetaux 
Parasites,  2nd  ed.  1853,  p.  560  et  seq. 

Botrytis  lateritia,  Fr.,  not  uncommon  in 
the  hollows  of  decajdng  potatoes,  beet-root, 
&c.,  appears  to  be  a  form  of  Acrostalagmus 
2)arasitans,  Corda.    See  Acrostalagmus. 

The  genus  Botrytis,  like  many  other 
genera,  has  been  divided  and  subdivided 
tin  the  genus  itself  has  almost  vanished. 
It  is  restricted  in  the  '  Outlines  of  British 
Fungology '  to  those  species  which  have 
septate,  hyaline  or  coloured  threads,  with 
terminal  spores,  as  B.  Tilletii,  citrina,  Jonesii, 
and  terrestris.  Several  of  the  so-called 
species  are  states  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi. 
See  Tulasne,  Catpolugia-  vol.  iii. 

BiBL.  As  given  under  the  species.  Fries, 
Summa  Veget.  p.  490  ;  Berkeley,  Crypt.  Bot. 
p.  307. 

BOUGAINVIL'LIA,  Lesson.— A  genus 
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of  marine  Polypes,  of  the  order  Hydroida, 
and  family  Atractylidse. 

Char.  Stem  branched,  rooted  by  a  fili- 
form stolon ;  polypes  fusiform ;  a  single 
wreath  of  filiform  tentacles  around  the  base 
of  the  conical  'proboscis.  Three  British 
species. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Hydr.  Zooph.  p.  108. 

BOWERBAN'KIA,  Farre.— A  genus  of 
Infundibulate  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa),  of  the 
suborder  Ctenostomata,  and  family  Vesicu- 
lariadas. 

Distinguished  by  the  matted  and  creeping 
or  erect  and  irregularlj^  branched  polypidom, 
the  tubular  densely  clustered  cells,  and  the 
ten  tentacles  and  strong  gizzard. 

B.  imhricata  (PI.  43.  fig.  19),  the  only 
species,  has  the  cells  ovate  or  ovato-cylin- 
drical,  in  dense  clusters  irregulai'ly  scattered 
on  the  polypidom. 

Parasitic  on  other  Polyzoa,  Polypi,  and 
Algje.  Polypidom  in  the  young  state  creep- 
ing and  matted,  and  formerly  regarded  as  a 
distinct  species  {B.  densa) ;  in  the  adult 
condition  forming  bushy  confervoid  flaccid 
tufts,  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  much  and 
irregularly  branched.  Branches  smooth, 
transparent  and  hollow,  cells  aggregated  on 
one  side. 

It  forms  a  favourable  object  for  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  the  Polyzoa,  on  account 
of  its  transparency. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  377 Farre, 
Phil.  Trans.  1837,  391 ;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool. 
ii.  p.  21. 

BOX. — The  wood  of  the  box-tree,  Bitxus 
sempe7-virens,  L.  (Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbiacete, 
Dicot3dedon),  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness, 
offering  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  Bombax 
and  the  like.    See  Wood. 

BRAOHION^'A.— A  family  of  Rota- 
toria. 

Char.  A  carapace  (testula)  present ;  rota- 
tory organs  two,  simple. 

The  rotatory  organ  sometimes  appears  to 
consist  of  five  parts,  three  median  and  two 
lateral.  The  two  larger  lateral  ones  only 
are  rotatory  organs,  the  cilia  of  the  median 
ones  remaining  extended  without  motion 
during  the  action  of  the  other.  The  cara- 
pace resembles  that  of  a  tortoise. 

Genera : 

Eye-spots  absent ;  foot  forked    Noievs. 

Cone  -J  ^""^^  absent   Anurtea. 

Eye-spots  present<         '  ^""^  ^'^"^^'-'^   BracUonus. 

^  )  two  j^'oot  absent   Pompholyx. 

(.        ( foot  styliform  ..  Fterodina. 

See  Htdhocora  and  Dipodina. 


BRA'CrilONUS,  Hill.— A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Brachionsea. 

Char.  A  single  eye-spot  at  the  back  of 
the  head  ;  foot  forked. 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  carapace  is 
furnished  with  teeth,  as  in  some  species  is 
the  posterior  margin  also. 

B.  amphiceros  (PI.  34.  fig.  8).  Carapace 
smooth,  furnished  both  at  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margin  with  fom-  teeth;  aquatic: 
length  1-70". 

B.  ruhem.  Carapace  smooth,  with  six 
acute  teeth  in  front,  and  rounded  posteriorly ; 
body  reddish :  aquatic;  length  1-50".  (Teeth, 
PI.  34.  fig.  9.) 

Eleven  other  species  have  been  described ; 
some  of  them  aquatic,  others  marine. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus. ;  Dujardin,  Inf. ; 
Gosse,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1851,  viii.  p.  202; 
Cohn,  Sieh.  8,-  KriUik.  Zeitsch.  vii.  p.  459. 

BRACHYCLA'- 
DIUjNI,  Corda. — A  genus 
of  Dematiei  (Hyphomy*- 
cetous  Fungi),  not  se- 
parated by  any  marked^ 
characters  from  Den- 
DRYPHiUM,  forming  a 
delicate  mould  on  dry 
stems  of  herbaceous 
plants.  The  filaments 
and  branches  are  formed 
of  squarish  cells,  swollen 
so  as  to  produce  a  moni- 
liform  appearance,  the 
walls  being  thick  and 
coloured. 

The  so-called  species 

are  probably  stages  of  erecTfilament  with 
AsCOmyCetoUS  Fungi.  fertile  branches. 

B.penicillatum,  Corda,  Magnified  200 diame- 
is  said  to  extend  over 
stems,  sometimes  in  tracts  a  foot  long ;  the 
filaments  and  branches  are  blackish,  the 
spores  white  (fig.  79). 

BiBL.  Corda,  Icones  Fung, 
ma  Veget.  p.  504. 

BRA;CHY0DUS,  Nees.  — a  genus 
Leptotrichaceous  Mosses,  separated  from 
Gymnosto7num  or  Weissia  of  some  authors. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Brxiol.  Brit.  p.  52. 

BRACHYSTE'LiUM,  Reichb.— A  ge- 
nus of  Orthotrichaceous  Mosses. 

1.  Brachystdivm  polyphyllmny  Ilsch.  = 
Ptychomitrimn  polyphi/lhm.,  Br.  and  Sch, 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol  Brit.  p.  173. 

BRACHYTIIE'C'IUM,  Br.  and  Sch.= 
Hypnum. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  337. 


Brachycladium  peni- 
cillatum. 


Fries,  Sum- 
of 
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BRADYCINE'TUS,  Sars.— A  genus  of 
Eiitomostraca,  of  the  order  Ostracoda  (sec- 
tion Myodocopa)  and  family  Cypridinidfe. 
Cliaracterized  by  tlie   2- branched  lower 
antennae,  and  the  one  pair  of  feet.  B.  brenda 
=  Ci/pridina  brenda,  Baird ;  B.  Macandrei 
=  C'l/p.  Mac,  B. 
BiBL.  Brady,  Linn.  Tran^.  xxvi.  p.  468. 
BRAIN.    See  Nerves. 
BRAN.   See  Corn. 
BRAN'OHL'E. — This  term  is  synonym- 
ous with  gills.    The  latter  term,  however, 
is  usually  applied  to  the  aquatic  respira- 
tory organs  of  fishes,  whilst  those  of  other 
animals  retain  the  name  of  branchiae.  Their 
structure  is  described  with  that  of  the  re- 
spective classes  in  which  they  occur.  See 
also  Ephemera  and  Libellulid^. 

BRAN'CHIPUS,  Schasffer  {Chirocephn- 
lus). — A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  of  the  order 
Phyllopoda,  and  family  Branchipodidfe. 

Char.  Abdomen  prolonged  in  the  form 
of  a  tail,  composed  of  nine  segments  or 
joints,  the  end  joint  with  two  well-deve- 
loped plates  or  lamellar  appendages ;  supe- 
rior antennae,  in  both  sexes,  slender,  fili- 
form, and  many-jointed ;  inferior  antennae 
in  the  male  large,  curved  downwards,  two- 
jointed,  furnished  at  the  base  with  fan- 
shaped  and  digitiform  appendages ;  in  the 
female,  stout,  short,  somewhat  acute,  slightly 
curved,  and  not  finished  with  appendages 
at  the  base. 

B.  stagnalis  (PI.  15.  fig.  3).  An  inch  in 
length  ;  tinged  with  red. 

This  beautiful  animal  is  found  in  stagnant 
water,  as  the  ditches  and  deep  cart-ruts  on 
the  edges  of  woods  and  plantations. 

B.  rubricaudatus,  Kl.  Ovarian  sac  and 
tail-fork  red ;  the  former  long,  cylindrical, 
terminating  in  a  curved  prickle. 

In  rain-water,  at  Kossier  (Red  Sea). 
BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  39 ;  Klun- 
zinger,  Sieb.  Sf  Kdll.  Zeitsch.  xvii.  p.  23. 

BRAND. — A  disease  of  Cereal  Grasses 
and  other  plants  depending  on  Fungi.  See 
Blight. 

BREAD. — The  interest  of  microscopic 
examination  of  bread  depends  chiefly  on  the 
impurities  it  may  contain,  or  the  peculiar 
Fungi  developed  in  it  during  decay.  The 
commonest  intentional  adulteration  of  bread 
is  the  addition  of  mashed  potatoes  to  the 
flour.  The  cells  of  the  potato  are  recogniz- 
able in  bread  after  the  starch  has  been  dis- 
solved and  washed  away.  The  adulteration 
of  the  flour  with  other  meals  is  easily  ascer- 
tained before  it  is  made  up,  but  the  baking 


greatly  affects  the  forms  of  the  starch-gra- 
nules.   See  Starch. 

The  spores  of  the  parasitic  Fungi  of  wheat 
(Uredinei,  Ustilaginei),  pollen-grains, 
and  other  vegetable  bodies  are  occasionally 
met  with  as  accidental  impurities,  and  are 
present  in  large  numbers  in  inferior  and 
"  damped  "  flours. 

The  fermentation  of  hread  depends  upon 
the  development  of  the  Yeast  fungi  in  the 
dough :  an  account  of  this  will  be  found 
under  that  head,  and  Fermentation. 

Mouldy  bread  presents  various  microscopic 
fungi  in  a  mature  condition,  some  evidently 
the  fruit  of  the  yeast-plants,  Penicillium, 
MucoR,  (fee. ;  others,  like  the  so-called 
'blood  on  bread,'  appear  to  be  peculiar 
states  of  the  vegetative  structure  of  the 
same  Fungi. 

BREUTE'LIA,  Br.  and  Sch.  =  BARTRA- 

MIA. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Brt/ol  Brit.  p.  283. 

BRIA'REA,  Corda.— A  genus  of  Muce- 
dines  (Hyphomycetous 
Fungi),  nearly  related  to  Fig.  80. 
Penicillium,AspergilU(Sim<\. 
ikf owj7irt,distinguishedfrom 
the  first  and  last  by  the 
moniliform  rows  of  spores 
arising,  directly,  in  a  ter- 
minal tuft,  while  the  erect 
fertile  filament  is  not  ex- 
panded into  a  capitulum 
to  bear  them,  as  is  the  case 
in  Aspergillus.  British  spe- 
cies : — 

Briarea  penicillata  (fig. 
80),  (Monilia,  Fvies,As27er- 

r///;(«S,Greville).    The  erect  Briarea  penicillata. 

filaments  are  simple  and  Magmfied  200  dia- 
gemculate,  the  spores  hya-  meters, 
line,  forming  long  nodding 
moniliform  rows.    It  is  of  dark  grey  colour, 
and  is  found  on  damp  grass,  mouldy  hay, 
straw,  &c. 

BiBL.  Corda,  Icones  Fung.  v.  16,  and  in 
Stm-m,  Denfschl.  Flor.  ii.  pi.  6;  GreviUe, 
Sc.  Crypt.  Flora,  t.  32 ;  Berk,  in  Hook.  Br. 
Fl.  345. 

BRIGHTWELLIA,  Ralfs.— A  genus  of 
Diatomaceae. 

Char.  Valves  disk-shaped,  with  a  large 
granulated  centre,  separated  from  a  broad 
punctate  limb  by  a  ring  of  oblong  cells. 

B.  coronatm,  Mic.  Trans,  viii.  p.  95,  pi.  5. 
f.  6  J  B.  elaborata,  ibid,  1861,  p.  73 ;  B.  John- 
soni,  ibid.  vi.  p.  4. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Pritchard's  Infus.  p.  940. 
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BRINE-WORM.    See  Artemia. 

BRISTLE.    See  Hairs. 

BROMELIA'CE/E.— A  family  of  Mono- 
cotyledons (Flowering  Plants),  of  which  the 
Pine  Apple,  Ananas  or  Ananassa,  is  the 
most  familiar  example.  This  is  interesting 
microscopically  from  the  scurfy  cliaracter  of 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  dependent  on 
peculiar  cellular  scales.  The  cells  of  the 
epidermis  are  of  very  elegant  form  (PI.  38. 
fig.  15)  ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  leaf  are  manu- 
factured into  very  fine  muslin.  See  Scales, 
Epidermis,  and  Fibres. 

BRONCHI.    See  Lungs. 

BRONCHOCER'GA.— JioMom-ca  with 
the  caudiform  foot  cleft  at  the  end.  Five 
species  have  been  described  ;  but  it  appears 
that  they  do  not  differ  by  well-marked  cha- 
racters from  the  species  of  Monocerca. 

BiBL.  Werneck,  Ber.  d.  JBerl.  Akad.  1841, 
377. 

BROOKE'S  APPARATUS.  Intro- 
duction, p.  xix. 

BRUCHIA'CE^.— A  family  of  inoper- 
culate  Acrocarpous  Mosses,  gregarious  or 
csespitose  and  terrestrial,  in  which  the  fruit- 
stalks  sometimes  appear  lateral,  through 
arising  from  innovations.  The  stems  dwarf, 
either  simple  or  branched  by  innovations  ; 
the  leaves  lanceolate  or  awl-shaped  from  a 
more  or  less  oval  base,  composed  of  paren- 
chymatous cells,  larger  and  sometimes  lax 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  smaller  and  squarish 
toward  the  apex,  and  furnished  with  a  flat- 
tened broad  nerve  (fig.  49),  and  standing  up 
like  bristles ;  the  perich.ietial  leaves  broader 
at  the  base  and  sheathing ;  all  of  firm  mem- 
branous character,  shining  and  smooth. 
Capsules  oval  or  globose,  mostly  straight- 
beaked  (fig.  50).    British  genera  : — 

1.  Archidiitm.  Calyptra  completely  en- 
closing the  (globose)  capsule,  bursting  above. 
Inflorescence  monojcious,  bud-shaped. 

2.  Astomvm.  Calyptra  dimidiate.  Cap- 
sule equal.  Inflorescence  either  moncecious, 
gemmiform  and  axillary,  or  with  the  anthe- 
rids  and  archegones  together. 

BRU'CHUS,  Lin.— A  genus  of  Coleop- 
terous Insects. 

B.  pisi  is  a  common  small  beetle  ;  black, 
mottled  with  white.  The  larva  feeds  upon 
peas.    Several  other  species. 

BiBL.  Stephens,  B)-if.  Coleopt.  p.  264; 
Boisduval,  L'Entomol.  Hurticole,  p.  157. 

BRU'CIA.    See  Alkaloids. 

BRYA'CE.E.— A  family  of  operculate 
Mosses,  acrocarpous,  or  by  innovation  pleu- 
rocarpous,  with  lanceolate,  oval,  round  or 
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spathulate  leaves,  composed  of  cells  paral- 
lelogrammic  below,  rhomboidal-parenchy- 
matous  above,  more  or  less  dense,  with 
much  chlorophyll  or  a  persistent  primordial 
utricle,  or  at  length  empty,  very  smooth. 
Capsule  more  or  less  pear-shaped,  clavate, 
oval  or  cylindrical, 
with  a  hemispherical 
or  conical  operculum, 
erect,  nodding  or  pen- 
dulous. External  pe- 
ristome, when  pre- 
sent, soft,  lamellose, 
internal  membra- 
nous. British  ge- 
nera : — 

I.  Mielichufcria.  Ca- 
lyptra conical-dimi- 
diate, split  at  the  side. 
Peristome  wanting  or 
si  mpl  e ,  th  en  o  f  si  X  te  en 
equidistant,  filiform, 
flattish,  articulated  pale  teeth,  sometimes 
placed  on  a  short,  sulcate,  reticulate  basilar 
membrane  (fig.  81).  Capsule  lateral,  with 
a  double  annulus. 

II.  Ort/iodontiuin.  Calyptra  smallish, 
hood-shaped,  fugacious.  Peristome  arising 
below  the  orifice  of  the  capsule,  double ; 
external :  of  sixteen  lanceolate  -  subulate 
teeth,  like  those 'in  Bryum;  when  dry,  de- 
flexed  below  the  orifice  of  the  capsule,  when 
moistened,  erect ;  internal :  cilia  alternating 
with  the  external  teeth,  half  as  long  or 
about  equal,  filiform,  from  a  short, somewhat 
keeled  membrane.  Capsule  .innulate  or 
exannulate,  with  a  longish  coUum. 

III.  Bryum.  Calyptra  dimidiate,  smallish, 

Fie:.  82. 


Mielichoferia  nitida. 
Teeth  from  the  peristome. 
Maguifled  150  diameters. 


Bryum  intermedium. 
A  portion  of  the  peristoma. 
Magnified  150  diameters. 
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hood-shaped.  Peristome  double  (fig.  82)  ; 
external  of  sixteen  lanceolate,  soft,  yel- 
lowish equidistant  teeth,  tlat  on  the  back 
and  trans rersely  trabeculated,  with  a  flexu- 
ous  longitudinal  line  in  the  middle,  lamel- 
late within,  hygroscopic ;  internal  a  large 
delicate  membrane  with  sixteen  keels,  pro- 
duced into  more  or  less  perfect  lanceolate 
teeth,  often  with  intermediate  cilia,  some- 
times without.  Capsules  mostly  annulate. 
BiBL.  See  Mosses. 
BRYOP'SIS,  Lamouroux. — A  marine 
genus  of  Siphonefe  (Confervoid  Algee),  of 
which  the  British  species  form  beautiful 
green,  somewhat  elastic,  feathered  silky 
tufts,  from  1  to  4"  high  upon  rocks  or  upon 
other  Alg8e,in  tide-pools.  The  whole  axis 
and  proper  branches  of  each  plant  consist  of 
one  large  ramified  cell,  the  cavity  being 
continuous  throughout,  the  membranous 
wall  rather  thick,  somewhat  gelatinous  ex- 
ternally ;  the  branches  are  naked  below,  but 
clothed  above  by  small  ramuli,  arranged  like 
leaves,  distichously,  spirally,  or  irregularly. 
The  main  axes  and  branches  grow  indefi- 
nitely by  development  of  the  apices ;  the 
ramuli  are  limited  in  their  development, 
and  they  are  ultimately  shut  off  by  septa, 
at  last  falling  ofi^  by  the  circular  rupture  of 
their  wall,  just  above  their  point  of  origin. 

When  examined  early,  the  ramidi  are 
found  to  have  their  walls  lined  with  largish 
elliptical  green  grains,  each  of  which  has  at 
first  a  round  light  central  body,  colourable 
blue  by  iodine  when  fully  formed  (starch- 
corpuscle).  The  branches  exhibit  the  phe- 
nomenon of  reproduction,  in  irregular  order, 
in  the  following  way.  The  green  bodies  on 
their  walls  multiply  by  subdivision,  and 
increase  in  size  and  number  until  they  com- 
pletely fill  the  tubular  cavity  of  the  ramule, 
pressing  upon  one  another  so  as  to  form  a 
compound  dark  green  mass.  A  peculiar 
swarming  movement  is  next  observed  in 
the  gi-een  bodies,  which  increases  more  and 
more,  and,  the  parent  tube  opening  by  a  pore 
near  its  apex,  the  green  bodies  escape  as 
elongated  pear-shaped  zoospores  or  active 
gonidia  with  cilia,  according  to  Thm-et,  two 
and  four  in  £.  hypnoides,  only  two  in  i?. 
plwnosa.  The  successive  emission  of  the 
gonidia  from  the  various  tubes  of  one  plant 
occupies  several  days. 

Alter  the  gonidia  have  come  to  rest,  they 
acquire  a  spherical  form,  and  gradually  in- 
crease in  size ;  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks  their  diameter  is  twice  or  thrice  the 
original  dimensions,  and  then  they  begin  to 


elongate  into  a  tube  similar  to  the  parent. 
Agardh  found  them  elongate,  either  in  one 
direction  or  in  two,  at  first ;  but  one  end 
soon  swelled  into  a  thickened  organ  of  at- 
tachment, while  the  other  began  about  the 
sixth  week  to  branch.    British  species  : — 

1.  B.  plumom,lii\d,a.  Deep  green,  1  to  4 
inches  high,  more  or  less  branched :  the 
branches  pinnated  with  subopposite  disti- 
chous or  rarely  irregidar  ramules.  Harvey, 
Br.  Mar.  Algcp,  2nd  ed.  pi.  24  B ;  Phycol. 
Brit.  pi.  3 ;  Greville,  Alr/cs,  pi.  19 ;  Briffl 
Bot.  {Ulva jihmiosu),  2-375. 

2.  B.  hypnoides,  Lamour.  Yellow-green, 
2  to  4"  high,  more  slender  and  more 
branched,  branches  repeatedly  divided,  ra- 
mules irregularly  scattered,  somewhat  pin- 
nate, more  or  less  dense.  HaiTey,  Phyc. 
Brit.  pi.  119. 

BiBL.  Systematic,  as  above,  and  Kiitzing, 
<S/;.  Aly.  p.  490 ;  Pliysiology,  &c.,  Agardh, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  s§r.  vi.  200,  pi.  12  ;  Na- 
geli,  Zcits.  fiir  JFiss.  Bot.  1844-46  (Bay 
Soc.  184.5,  p.  269,  pL  6.  figs.  11,  12,  1849, 
p.  97,  pi.  2.  figs.  1-3) ;  Neu.  Ah/en-Systeme, 
Zurich,  1847,  p.  171,  pi.  1.  iigs.  44-56; 
Thuret,.4«H.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3ser.  xiv.  8,  pi.  16. 
figs.  1-6  ;  Braim,  Verj.  137,  &c.  (Eejuv.  &e., 
May  Soc.  1853,  p.  129,  &c.). 

BRYOZO'A.    See  Polyzoa. 

BRY'UM,  Dill.— A  genus  of  operculate 
Mosses,  usually  acrocarpous,  containing  a 
large  number  of  British  species,  even  in  its 
restricted  condition. 

Among  the  most  common  of  these  are 
B.  nutans,  cernuiim,  intermedium,  capHlare, 
ccespititium,  &c.  Many  of  the  older  species 
are  now  included  under  Mnium. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol  Brit.  p.  221. 

BUC'CINUM,  L.— B.  vndatum,  the  com- 
mon Whelk.  The  tongue  forms  an  interest- 
ing microscopic  object. 

BUDS.^ — The  buds  of  plants  form  inter- 
esting objects  of  microscopic  investigation 
on  many  accounts, — first  in  tracing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organs,  and  also  of  the 
tissues  of  which  these  are  formed ;  second^, 
on  account  of  certain  temporary  structures 
which  they  exhibit.  The  thick  epidermis 
of  the  scales  of  the  winter-buds  of  ordinary 
trees,  as  of  the  ash,  &c.,  is  a  very  favour- 
able object  for  sections  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  this  tissue  when  highly  developed. 
The  internal  soft  scales  and  young  leaves  of 
very  many  of  these  winter-buds,  as  well  as 
other  buds  of  herbaceous  plants,  are  clothed 
with  glandular  hairs,  which  disappear  when 
the  buds  are  expanded ;  and  these  often 
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afford  advantageous  material  for  studying 
cell-developnieut.  These  glandular  hairs 
were  mistaken  by  Grisebach  (Bvtan.  Zeit. 
ii.  p.  GUI,  Sanderson,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser. 
xvi.  p.  lil)  for  bodies  analogous  to  the  an- 
theridia  of  Mosses.  See  Gemmje. 
BUG.    See  Cimbx. 

BU'GUL A,  Oken  (  Cellularia  part,  John- 
ston).— A  genus  of  Infundibulate  Polyzoa 
(Bryozoa),  of  the  suborder  Cheilostomata, 
and  family  BicellariadaB. 

Distinguished  by  the  elliptical  closely 
contiguous  cells  in  two  or  more  rows,  the 
very  large  orifice  with  a  simple  not  thick- 
ened margin,  and  the  stalked,  jointed,  fre- 
quently blue  or  red  avicularia  (generally 
present). 

1.  B.  neritina.  Cells  quadrangular,  elon- 
gate, truncate  at  ends,  angles  projecting. 
Rare. 

2.  B.fiabellata.  Cells  in  many  rows,  ob- 
long, truncate  at  ends,  with  one  or  two 
spines  at  upper  angles ;  orifice  extending  to 
the  base ;  avicularia  on  the  sides  of  the  cells 
capitate,  surface  smooth  ;  ovicells  cucullate, 
with  a  very  wide  orifice. 

8.  B.  avicularia  {Cellularia  avic,  John- 
ston). Cells  in  two  rows,  elongate,  contracted 
below ;  orifice  not  reaching  quite  to  the 
base,  obovate  ;  with  two  spines  on  the  outer 
side,  and  one  on  the  inner  above;  avicularia 
lateral,  capitate,  surface  granular  or  areo- 
late  ;  ovicells  superior,  subglobidar ;  orifice 
smalL    Deep  water. 

4.  B.  plumosa.  Cells  elongate,  narrowed 
below,  with  a  spine  at  upper  and  outer  angle ; 
orifice  as  wide  as  the  cell  above,  elliptical 
below;  avicularia  capitate,  close  to  outer 
margin  of  the  orifice ;  ovicell  superior,  glo- 
bular. 

5.  B.  IVLurrayana  {Flustra  Mur.,  Johnst.). 
Cells  in  many  rows,  narrowed  about  the 
middle  and  below ;  orifice  oval,  with  one  to 
four  incurved  marginal  spines  on  the  outer 
and  one  on  the  inner  edge  ;  a  strong  hollow 
spine  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  the  cell,  and 
a  capitate  avicularium  on  the  front  of  some 
of  the  cells  below  the  orifice.    Very  rare. 

BiBL.  Busk,  Mar.  Poli/zoa  (Brit.  3Ius.), 
43 ;  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph. 

BULBOCH^'TE,  Ag.— A  genus  of  CE- 
dogoniese  (Confervoid  Algae),  distinguished 
by  the  branched  habit,  and  by  the  cells  re- 
sembling bristles  with  a  bulbous  base  situ- 
ated at  the  tips  of  lateral  shoots.  They 
form  villous  tufts  1-4  to  1-2"  high  on  fresh- 
water plants  in  lakes  and  pools. 

The  cells  of  the  main  filament  multiply 


in  the  same  way  as  those  of  (Edogonium, 
under  which  head  the  process  is  minutely 
described.  The  parent-cell  breaks  by  a  cir- 
cumscissile  dehiscence  to  allow  the  expan- 
sion of  the  two  new  cells.  The  bristleswhicli 
are  formed  at  the  upper  ends  (alternately 
on  each  side  of  the  filament  (fig.  8-3))  like- 
wise break  out  from  -p-^.  go 
a  slit  in  the  cell 
from  which  they 
arise.  The  bristle 
is  sometimes  ses- 
sile on  the  cell 
from  which  it 
arises ;  sometimes 
multiplication 
takes  place  at  its 
base,  so  that  one  or 
more  cells  are  in- 
terposed;  the  bris-       t,  „    ,  , 

tie  IS  always  the  Portion  of  a  filament  with  a 
oldest  part  or   the  aporiferous  ceU. 

branch.  Magnified  150  diameters. 

These  plants  are  multiplied  by  zoospores, 
and  by  resting-spores  formed  after  fertiliza- 
tion by  the  contents  of  antheridial  cells. 
The  zoospores  are  formed  from  the  whole 
contents  of  a  globular  or  oval  cell  produced 
between  the  bristle-cell  and  the  cell  on 
which  it  is  attached,  which  dehisces  by  a 
circular  slit,  causing  the  upper  part  with 
the  bristle  to  separate,  and  allowing  the 
single  zoospore,  crowned  by  a  wreath  of 
cilia  (as  in  (Edogoniimi),  to  escape  into  the 
water,  where  it  moves  actively  for  a  time, 
acquires  a  cellulose  coat,  and  then  germinates 
into  a  new  filament.  We  have  not  space  to 
give  the  details  of  the  development  of  the 
parent-cell  of  the  zoospore,  which,  however, 
are  very  interesting. 

The  resting-spores  are  formed,  in  the  first 
place,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  and  in  the 
same  situations  as  the  zoospores,  iDut  the  cell- 
contents  do  not  escape.  An  orifice  is  formed 
in  the  wall  of  the  parent-cell,  through  which 
penetrate  the  spermatozoids  coming  from 
the  antheridia.  The  spore-mass  then  be- 
comes encysted,  and  its  contents  are  changed, 
the  green  colour  arising  from  the  presence 
of  chlorophyl  giving  place  to  a  brown  tint. 
The  resting-spore  ultimately  escapes  by  the 
rupture  of  the  parent-cell  {oogonium,  Prings- 
heim)  ;  and  in  its  germination  (in  the  fol- 
lowing season)  the  contents  are  developed 
into  four  zoospoi-es,  which  escape  from  the 
spore-membrane  and  grow  up  singly  into 
new  plants  (PI.  4-5.  fig.  22). 

The  history  of  the  antheridia  of  the  Gildo- 
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gonieas  is  somewhat  complicated.  In  the  pre- 
sent genus  a  few  short  cylindrical  cells  are 
developed  underneath  the  hristle-cell,  either 
on  special  branches  or  on  the  sporangial 
branches,  between  the  parent-cell  of  the 
spores  and  the  bristle.  These  cells  break 
by  circumscissile  dehiscence,  and  discharge 
their  contents  in  a  form  exactly  resembling 
the  vegetatiA'e  zoospores,  but  much  smaller. 
These  ultimately  come  to  rest,  and  com- 
monly attach  themselves  to  germinate  upon 
the  walls  of  the  parent  hlament,  often  on 
the  outside  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  spore. 
When  they  germinate,  they  become  short 
filaments  composed  of  one,  two  or  several 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  developed  one  or 
two  spermatozoids,  which  are  minute  glo- 
bular active  bodies  with  a  wreath  of  cilia, 
almost  colourless,  but  in  other  respects  re- 
sembling the  much  larger  zoospores.  These 
spermatozoids  escape  by  the  cells  breaking 
across,  and  have  been  observed  to  enter  the 
orifices  in  the  walls  of  the  parent-cells  of 
the  spores  and  efl'ect  the  fertilization. 

Pringsheim  has  established  a  number  of 
species,  characterized  by  the  form  of  the 
sporange  and  the  unicelkdar  or  multicellu- 
lar condition  of  the  antheridial  plants,  and 
by  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  organs. 
We  are  not  assured  of  the  value  of  these  cha- 
racters, and  confine  our  list  to  one  species. 

Eabenhorst  describes  16  species. 

B.  setifi'era,  Ag.  (tig.  83),  is  a  common 
plant,  and  is  variable  in  the  relative  length 
and  diameter  of  its  cells,  on  which  ground 
Kiitzing  has  separated  a  B.  minor,  where 
the  diameter  is  equal  to  or  gTeater  than  the 
length.  Hassall,  Fr.  Aly.  pi.  54.  figs.  1-4; 
Dillwyn,  Confer u.  pi.  59. 

B.  Prinyshehniana,  Archer  {Qu.  Micr. 
Jn.  186(5,  p.  122). 

BiBL.  Alex.  Braun,  Verjihig.  in  der  Katnr 
{Bcjuv.  ^-c,  Bay  Sac.  1853),  passim;  Has- 
sall, Ann.  Nat.  Mist.  xi.  36 ;  Br.  FresJnv. 
Aly.  209,  pi.  64;  Decaisne,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  2ser.  xvii.  335,  pi.  14.  fig.  5  ;  Kiitzing, 
Spec.  Aly.  422;  Pringsheim,  Berlin  Ber. 
1855  {Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  ser  2.  xv.  p.  346; 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  iv.  p.  131  (1856));  Jahrh.  f. 
Wiss.  Bvt.  i.  p.  11  (1857)  ;  De  Bary,  3Ius. 
Senckenberg,  1856,  p.  29;  Eabenhorst, -F/o?-. 
Aly.  iii.  p.  357. 

BULBOTRICH'IA,  K.— A  doubtful  ge- 
nus of  Algae. 

Char.  Filaments  indistinctly  jointed, 
colourless,  subcartilaginous,  branched ; 
branches  bulbous  at  the  base,  tumid  at  the 
apex,  forming  sporangia. 


B.  hutryoides.  Forming  a  hoary-green 
powdery  stratum;  sporangia  green.  On 
roofs. 

B.  p>eruana.    On  rocks. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Tab.  Phyc.  iv.  p.  22; 
Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Aly.  iii.  p.  374. 

BULIMFNA,  D'Orb.— An  important 
gTOup  of  Foraminifera,  so  called  fi'om  their 
Bidimine  shape,  due  to  an  increasing  and 
spiral  series  of  one,  two,  and  even  three 
chambers,  close-set,  with  their  apertures 
towards  the  umbilical  axis.  The  aperture 
is  an  infolded  notch  of  the  septal  face,  and 
usually  oblique.  The  shell  hyaline  in  the 
yoimg  state,  coarser  in  the  adult.  Many 
fossil  specimens  are  arenaceous ;  these  come 
under  Ata.vvphraymium,  Reuss.  The  va- 
rieties are  infinite,  both  recent  and  fossil, 
and  the  names  numerous.  The  oldest  is 
fomid  in  the  Trias.  B.  Preslii,  Reuss,  is 
typical.  B.  impoides  (PL  18.  fig.  46)  is  a 
common  Atlantic  form. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Fas.  Vitn.  61 ; 
WiUiamson,  Brit.  Foram.  61 ;  Carpenter, 
Introd.  For.  194. 

BUNT.  ^ — A  disease  of  Cereal  Grasses, 
&c.,  depending  on  Fungi.    See  Blight, 

TiLLETIA. 

BURSa;RIA,  Ehr.— a  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria, of  the  family  Trachelina. 

Char.  Body  ciliated  all  over ;  anterior 
portion  projecting  beyond  the  simple  eden- 
tulous mouth  :  no  tremulous  lamina. 

Locomotion  is  efl'ected  by  cilia  usually 
arranged  in  longitudinal  rows ;  and  some- 
what larger  ones  generally  siu-round  the 
mouth. 

Ehrenberg  describes  fourteen  species. 
They  are  mostly  found  in  stagnant  fresh 
water ;  some  in  the  intestines  of  the  frog 
and  Nais. 

B.  vernalis  {Panoplirys,  D.,  Frontonia,  CI. 
&  L.)  (PI.  23.  fig.  19).  Body  ovate-oblong, 
turgid,  green,  rounded  at  each  end,  some- 
what narrowed  posteriorly,  the  mouth  placed 
behind  the  anterior  third  or  fourth  of  the 
body;  aquatic;  length  1-130  to  1-110". 

B.  ranarimi  {Opalina  ran.)  (PI.  24.  fig. 
47).  Body  ovate,  lenticular,  compressed, 
large,  white,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sm-faces 
keeled,  anterior  part  subacute,  often  trun- 
cate posteriori}',  mouth  inferior,  near  the 
anterior  pointed  end ;  length  1-210  to  1-70". 
In  the  intestines  of  the  frog. 

B.  entozuon,  Ehr.,  which  is  found  in  the 
rectum  of  frogs,  is  Balantidium  entoz.  of  CI, 
and  Lachm, 

The  genus  Bursaria  of  Dujardin  agrees 
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in  part  only  with  that  of  Ehrenberg.  The 
characters  given  are  : — 

Body  ciliated,  ovoid,  usually  broader  and 
rounded  behind,  with  a  large  mouth  ob- 
liquel_y  situated  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  larger 
cilia  arranged  spirally  and  commencing  at 
the  front  end. 

It  contains  six  species  of  Ehrenberg's 
genus,  as  well  as  Leucophrys  iHttula  and 
saiiguinea,  Spirostomian  virens  and  Loxodes 
hursaria  of  Ehrenberg. 

CI.  and  Lachm.  characterize  the  genus 
Bursuria  as  having  a  vast  funnel-shaped 
buccal  fossa,  fringed  with  cilia,  the  cavity 
containing  a  crest  with  powerful  cirri ; 
and  admit  1  species  : 

B.  decora.  Body  urn-shaped,  with  a  long 
convolute  nucleus,  and  very  numerous  con- 
tractile vesicles,  scattered  through  the  par- 
enchyma. Berlin. 


BiBL.  Duj .  Infus. ;  01.  and  Lachm.  Inf. 
p.  211. 

BUTTERFLIES.    See  Lepidopteba. 

BUXBAUMIA'CE^.— Afamily  of  oper- 
culated  Acrocarpous  Mosses,  of  very  dwarf 
steraless  habit,  arising  from  a  minute  tuft 
of  radical  filaments  (tigs.  84,  86,  &c.).  The 
leaves  are  small  and  flat,  composed  of  few 
minutish,  hexagonal  or  polygonal  paren- 
chymatous cells,  empty,  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyl  (fig.  8G).  The  capsule  (fig.  90),  seated 
on  an  elongated,  thick,  fleshy  and  very 
scabrous  stalk,  is  more  oblique  than  in  any 
other  Mosses,  very  ventricose  on  one  side, 
obliquely  erect  on  the  other  (dorsal)  side, 
cup-shaped  at  the  base,  articulated  on  its 
stalk,  fungoid  in  general  habit,  with  an 
obtusely  conical  straight  operculum,  and  a 


The  species  of  B.  (Ehr.)  are  refeiTed  to 
other  genera. 

BiBL.  Ehi-eub. /w/i<.s. ;  Duj.  Jh/hs.  ;  Stein, 
Die  Infus.,  aiif  ihr.  Entwickel. ;  Clap,  and 
Lachm.  Inf.  p.  251. 

BURSARI'NA,  Duj.— A  family  of  In- 
fusoria. 

Char.  Body  very  contractile,  of  variable 
form,  usually  oval,  ovoid,  or  oblong,  ciliated 
all  over ;  a  large  mouth  surrounded  by  cilia 
forming  a  fringe  or  arranged  spirally. 

Dujardin  recognizes  five  genera :  Pla- 
giotonta  {Parainecum  cornpressum,  E.) ; 
Ophryocjlena,  E. ;  Burmria,  E.  in  part)  ; 
Spiru&tomum,  D. ;  and  Kondyhstoma,  D. 

Claparede  and  Lachmann  define  the  fa- 
mily as  Ciliated  Infusoria,  with  a  patent 
oesophagus,  and  a  row  of  buccal  cirrhi, 
forming  an  arc  of  a  lasotropic  spiral. 

The  family  is  divided  thus  : 


Chmtosplra. 

Freia. 

Stentor. 


LeiKophrys. 


Spiroslovium. 
Jr^luijiotoma. 

Kondylosioma. 
JBalanfidium. 
Lsmbadium. 

Meiopus. 
Frojitonia. 
Sursaria. 
Ophryoglena. 

peristome  (fig.  93).  Inflorescence  monoe- 
cious.   Brit,  genus : 

BUXBAU'MIA,  Hall.— A  genus  of  Bux- 
baumiaceas  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),  repre- 
sented in  Britain  by  B.  aphylla,  a  plant  of 
remarkable  character.  The  annulus,  which 
persists  after  the  operculum  has  fallen,  re- 
sembles a  third,  outer  circle  of  peristomal 
teeth  (fig.  93)  ;  the  real  external  peristome  is 
closely  applied  upon  the  inner,  which  forms 
a  truncated  cone,  slightly  twisted  when  dry. 
When  ripe,  the  waU  of  the  oblique  capsule 
(tig.  91)  gives  way  at  one  side,  falls  otf  and 
exposes  the  spore-sac  (fig.  92),  which  bursts 
to  discharge  the  spores.  The  columella 
(fig.  94)  is  very  large,  and  the  operculum  is 
attached  to  its  summit.  The  antheridia  are 
oval  cellular  bodies  opening  by  the  separa- 


Stextorixa  (subfamily).   A  carapace,  at  least  at  one  period  of  life ;  anus  anterior. 
Body  not  truncate  in  front. 

Buccal  spire  borne  on  a  narrow  process  

Buccal  spire  borne  on  a  broad  bilobed  membranous  expansion   

Body  truncated  in  front  by  a  broad  surface  bearing  the  buccal  cirri  on  its  circumference  ... 

BuESARlNA  (subfamily)  proi^er.    No  carapace;  anus  posterior. 
Watch-glass  organ  absent. 
No  row  of  cirri  within  the  buccal  foasa. 
Front  not  projecting. 

Body  truncated  in  front  by  an  oblique  surface  with  buccal  cirri  at  its  circumference  ... 
Body  not  truncate  in  front. 
Anterior  bundles  of  cilia  absent  from  buccal  fossa. 
No  cirri  on  the  right  side. 

Body  linear   

Body  not  linear   

Bordered  with  cirri  on  the  right  side  also. 

Body  elongate,  of  uniform  breadth   

Body  globular,  narrowed  in  front  

Buccal  fossa  very  large,  with  2  anterior  bundles  of  cilia  distinct  from  the  buccal  cirri 
Fore  part  projecting  beyond  the  buccal  fossa. 

Fossa  oblique  

Fossa  not  oblique   

Buccal  fossa  funnel-shaped,  with  a  row  of  strong  cirri   

A  watch-glass-shaped  organ  at  the  side  of  the  mouth  
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tion  of  the  cells  like  teeth  above,  to  emit 
grumous  masses  of  speriuatozoids  (fig.  85). 

B.  indnsiata  has  lately  been  found  at 
Aboyne,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Prof  Dickie. 

BiBL.  Bruch  and  Scliimper,  Bryol.  Europ. 
part  i. ;  Wilson,  Bnj.  Brit.  p.  198. 


Buxbaumia  aphylla. 

Fig.  84.         Fig.  85.         Fig.  86. 


Fig.  84.  A  male  antheridiiferous  plant,  magnified  40 
diameters. 

Pig.  85.  An  antheridium  burst  and  discharging  sper- 
matt  zoids,  magnified  100  diameters. 

Figs.  86,  87,  and  88.  Archegouiiferous  plant,  in  differ- 
ent stages,  magnified  40  diameters. 


Fig.  87.         Fig.  88.         Fig.  89. 


Fig.  89.  A  young  fertile  plant  elevating  its  sporange 
covered  by  the  calyptra,  magnified  15  diameters. 


BYTHOCYTH'ERE,Sars.— A  genus  of 
Entomostraca,  ord.  Ostracoda  (sect.  Podo- 
copa),  fam.  Cytheridse. 

Distinguished  by  the  toothed  mandibles, 
the  4-jointed  lower,  and  the  7-jointed  upper 
antennfe. 

3  British  living  species :  B.  simplex,  B. 
constricta,  and  B.  turgicla. 

BiBii.  Brady,  lAnn.  Trans,  xxvi.  pp.  393, 
450. 
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Buxbaumia  aphylla. 

Fig.  90.  Fig.  91.  Fig.  92. 


Fig.  90.  A  ripe  capnule,  magnified  15  diameters. 

Pig.  91.  A  plant  in  which  the  capsule  has  burst  and 
lost  the  spore-sac,  &c.,  magnified  15  diameters. 

Pig.  92.  Spore-sac  exiwsed  by  removal  of  the  wall  of 
the  capsule,  showing  the  filaments  by  which  the  spore- 
sac  is  suspended  within  the  latter,  magnified  40  dia- 
meters. 


Fig.  93.  Fig.  94. 


Fig.  9S.  Mouth  of  capsule,  with  double  peristome  and 
recurved  persistent  annulus ;  magnified  150  diameters. 

Fig.  94.  Columella  with  adherent  operculum,  both 
capsule-wall  and  spore-sac  having  been  removed; 
magnified  60  diameters. 

BYTHOT'REPHES,  Leydig.— A  genus 
of  Entomostraca,  ord.  Cladocera,  fam. 
Daphniadse.  Allied  to  Pulypheynus  and 
Evadne. 

B.  lonffitnanus.  Caudal  bristle  two  or 
three  times  the  length  of  the  body.  Found 
in  Scania. 

BiBL.  Leydig,  Naturq.  d.  Daphnid.  p. 
244;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1862,  ix.  p.  135. 
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CABEREA,  Lamx. — A  genua  of  Infuu- 
dibulate  Polyzoa  (Bryozoaj,  of  the  suborder 
Cheilostoniata,  and  family  Cabereadce. 

Distinguished  by  the  unjoin  ted  polypi- 
dom,  with  narrow  branches  ;  the  cells  in 
two  or  three  rows,  with  large  vibracula 
(whips)  or  sessile  avicularia  at  the  back, 
placed  obliquely  in  two  rows.  One  British 
species : — 

C.  Hookeri  (Cellularia  Hook.,  Johnston). 
Cells  rounded,  diverging,  and  projecting. 
Rare. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoopli.  338  ;  Busk, 
Cat.  of  Mar.  Pohjz.  37. 

CABE'READ/E.— A  family  of  lufundi- 
bulate  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa),  of  the  suborder 
Cheilostoniata. 

Distinguished  by  the  unjointed  polypi- 
dom,  the  narrow  branches,  the  cells  in  two 
or  more  rows,  with  vibracula  (whips)  or 
sessile  avicularia  at  tlie  back.    Genera  : 

1.  Cabcrea.  Back  of  branches  covered 
with  large  vibracula. 

2.  A  mastiff  ia.  Vibracula  absent.  Not 
British. 

BiBL.  Busk  (Br!t.  Mm.),  Catal.  of  Mar. 
Polyzoa,  37  ;  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph. 

CABINET  for  holding  microscopic  ob- 
•iects.    See  Introduction,  p.  xx. 

CACTA'CE.E.— A  singular  familyof  Di- 
cotyledonous plants,  especially  remarkable, 
microscopically,  for  the  peculiar  structure 
of  their  wood-cells.  See  Spiral  Eibrous 
Structure,  and  Wood. 

BiBL.  ^ch\ii\&.eTi,Beitr.z.Anat.  der Cacteen, 
St.  Petersburg,  184 ;  Miquel,  Aim.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  2  ser.  xix.  16-5. 

CA'DIUM,  Bail. — A  genus  of  Rhizopoda, 
fam.  Actinophryina  ?.    Animal  unknown. 

Char.  Shell  siliceous  (?),  ovoid,  with  a 
bent  beak,  and  a  circular  aperture ;  often 
with  a  long  curved  tapering  appendage  at 
the  base,  and  with  numerous  meridian  lines, 
of  which  about  twelve  are  visible  at  once. 

C.  marinum  (PI.  42.  fig.  30).  Soundings 
in  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka,  and  the  Gulf- 
stream. 

BiBL.  Bailey,  Silliman^sJourn.  1856,  xxii. 
p.  3,  pi.  1.  f.  2 ;  Wallich,  M.  Micr.  Journ.  i. 
p.  107,  pi.  3. 

CAD'MIUM. — Solution  of  the  oxide  or 
carbonate  of  this  metal  in  sulphuric  acid, 
when  evaporated  on  a  slide,  yields  disks  or 
circular  aggregations  of  minute  radiating 
needles  (circular  crystals)  of  the  sulphate, 


which  exhibit  essentially  the  same  pheno- 
mena under  the  action  of  polarized  light,  as 
those  of  the  oxalurate  of  ammonia.  The 
disks  frequently  exhibit  irregular  undu- 
lating somewhat  concentric  dark  bands, 
indicating  parts  where  no  double  refraction 
takes  place. 

PI.  31.  fig.  10  gives  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  appearances  presented  by  these 
crystals,  when  viewed  by  polarized  light. 

C^EOMA'CEI.    See  Uredinei  and  Us- 
tilachnei. 

CALCARI'NA,  D'Orb.— One  of  the  Ro- 
taline  Foraminifern  ;  asymmetrically  heli- 
coid,  with  three  or  more  whorls  of  chambers; 
coated  with  exogenous  shell-growth,  as 
granules,  spines,  and  stick-like  processes. 
Shell  thick,  with  the  vascular  and  supple- 
mentary skeleton.  Common  in  the  Chalk 
of  Maestricht,  and  in  several  Tertiary  strata ; 
and  living  abundantly  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  warm  seas. 

C.  Hpmffleri  (PI.  47.  fig.  27). 
BiBL.  Reuss,  Sitz.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien,  xliv. 
315, 18(n  ;  Carpenter,  Foram.  1862, 216,  &c. 

CALCIUM,  chloride  of. — This  salt 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  excess  of  pre- 
pared chalk  to  dilute  muriatic  acid,  boiling 
and  filtering  the  solution,  and  then  evapo- 
rating it  to  dryness.  The  crj^stals  belong 
to  the  rhombohedric  system,  and  are  de- 
liquescent. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium is  of  gTeat  service  in  microscopic  re- 
searches, as  objects  which  have  been  im- 
mersed in  or  moistened  with  it  do  not  be- 
come dry  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Hence, 
if  a  drop  of  the  solution  be  added  to  an  ob- 
ject covered  with  thin  glass,  and  excluded 
from  dust,  it  may  be  preserved  without  the 
use  of  a  cement  to  enclose  it  in  a  cell  (see 
Preservation).  Its  use  in  determining 
the  presence  of  cell-membranes  has  been 
already  alluded  to  (Introduction,  p.  xxxvi. 
§  4).  When  employed  for  this  purpose,  its 
action  must  always  be  controlled  by  the 
action  of  water,  crushing,  &c. 

The  sti-ength  of  the  solution  may  be 
about  one  part  of  salt  to  two  of  water,  or  a 
saturated  solution  may  be  used ;  it  should 
be  kept  in  one  of  the  test-bottles  (Intbod. 
p.  xxiv),  with  a  lump  of  camphor  floating 
on  its  sm-face. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  solution 
in  which  objects  have  been  immersed  (on  a 
slide)  exhibits  crystals.  These  usually  con- 
sist of  either  the  chloride  itself,  the  sulphate 
or  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  two  latter 
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formed  from  the  alkaline  salts  derived  from 
the  object. 

CALCULI.    See  Concretions. 

CALEP'TERYX,  Liun.— A  gemis  of 
Neuropterous  Insects,  belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily L1BELLULID.5:. 

CALIA,  Werneck. — A  doubtful  geuus 
of  Infusoria. 

Char.  Monads  included  in  jelly  (Pando- 
ritice)  fixed  to  aquatic  plants,  not  swimming 
free.    Two  species. 

BiBL.  Werneck,  Bet:  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1841, 
p.  377. 

CALICIE^E.— A  family  of  Gymnocar- 
pous  Lichens,  characterized  by  their  circular 
or  globular,  more  or  less  stalked  apothecia, 
furnished  with  special  excipulum  and  tilled 
with  a  compact  pulverulent  mass.  Br.  genus 
Calicium. 

CALLCIUM,  Ach. — A  genus  of  Caliciefe 
(Gj'mnocarpous  Lichens),  containing  a  large 
number  of  .'■pecies,  growing  upon  bark,  old 
palings  or  epiphytically  on  other  Lichens 
(  C.  sessile).  The  spermatia,  produced  in  the 
spermogonia,  are  stick-shaped  and  curved  ; 
the  spores  are  double,  and  six  or  eight  exist 
in  each  long  tubular  theca. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  1. 142  ;  Engl. 
Botanii,^\s.  810,  1832,  2520,  &c. ;  Tulasne, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvii.  209,  pi.  15. 
figs.  15-20;  Leighton,  Lichen  Flora  G.  B. 
p.  39 ;  Lindsay,  Lichens,  p.  257. 

C  A'LIGUS,  Miiller. — A  genus  of  Crusta- 
cea, of  the  order  Siphonostoma,  and  family 
Caligina  [Caliijidce). 

Char.  Ilead  iu  the  form  of  a  large  buck- 
ler, having  antenorly  large  frontal  plates, 
which  are  fmuished  with  a  small  suctorial 
disk  or  lunule  on  the  under  surface  of  each 
lateral  portion ;  antennre  small,  flat  and 
two-jointed.  Thorax  with  only  two  distinct 
articulations,  thoracic  segments  uncovered; 
second  pair  of  jaw-feet  two-jointed  and 
not  in  the  form  of  a  suctorial  disk.  Legs 
four  pairs  with  long  plumose  hairs,  fourth 
pair  slender,  of  only  one  branch  and  serving 
for  walking. 

Four  species.  Found  upon  the  brill,  cod, 
mackerel,  plaice,  trout,  &c. ;  length  1-5 
to  1". 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomos.  pp.  256, 269. 

CALLIUI'NA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Philodintea. 

Char.  Eye-spots  absent ;  a  proboscis  and 
a  foot  with  horn-like  processes. 

The  rotatory  organ  is  double,  but  not 
furnislied  with  a  stalk  ;  proboscis  also  cili- 
ated J  foot  elongate,  forked,  and  with  four 


accessory  horn-like  processes,  hence  with 
six  points  altogether  ;  teeth  small  and  nu- 
merous (two  only  in  each  jaw  in  one  species, 
Gosse).  Aquatic. 

1.  C.elcc/ans,'E\\i!.  (PI. 34. fig.  10).  Crys- 
talline; length  1-70".   (PL 34.fig. ll,jaws.) 

2.  C.  rediviva,  Ehr.  Granular  or  lleshj', 
ova  red  ;  length  1-70". 

3.  C.  hidcns,  Gosse.  Teeth  two  in  each 
jaw ;  length  1-45". 

4.  C.  consfricta,  Duj.  Rotatory  organ 
constricted ;  length  1-50". 

5.  C.  j'O'csitica,  Gig.  On  Gammarits 
and  Asellus. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  482;  Dujardin, 
Infus.  p.  655 ;  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  701 ; 
Gosse,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  1851.  viii.  p.  202 ; 
Giglioli,  Qu.  Mic.  Journ.  1863,  p.  237. 

C  ALLITILiM'Is  ION,  Lyngb.— A  genus 
of  Ceramiacef5e(FlorideousAlg£e ), containing 
a  large  number  of  species,  some  common, 
many  rare.  In  the  smaller  species  the  struc- 
ture is  very  simple,  the  branched  feathery 
fronds  being  composed  of  single  rows  of  tu- 
bular cells ;  in  the  larger  species  the  stem 
and  larger  branches  are  strengthened  by 
external  filaments,  which  grow  over  the 
original  axis,  apparently  originating  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  branches  and  growing 
down  (somewhat  as  in  Batrachospermnm). 
Antheridia  have  been  observed  in  C.  Borreri 
and  C.  cort/mbosjim,  collected  in  tufts  on 
the  ultimate  branches.  The  favellce  are 
naked,  and  the  tetraspores  are  tetrahedrally 
arranged. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br.  3Iar.  Alqce,  pi.  23  A. ; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pls.'l59,  272,  230,  &c. ;  Thm-et, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvi.  p.  16,  pi.  4; 
Niigeli,  Algen-Systeme,  198,  pi.  6. 

CALO'CERA.  • —  A  genus  of  Clavariei 
(Ilymenomycetous  Fungi)  diflering  from 
Clavaria  in  the  subcartilaginous  texture  and 
viscid  hymenium ;  the  structure  moreover 
approaches  that  of  Tremellini.  C.  viscosa, 
which  occurs  on  decayed  pine  stumps,  is  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  Fungi.  Three  or  four 
more  species  occur  in  this  country. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Outt.  p.  284. 

CALODISCUS,  Rabenhorst.— C.  super- 
hus—  Catnpi/lodiscifs,  sn]). 

CA'LOTilRIX,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Oscil- 
latoriese  (Confervoid  Algte),  growing  in 
tufts,  the  filaments  forming  a  branched 
frond  by  lying  in  apposition  and  being  con- 
creted by  their  sheaths  here  and  there. 
C.  mirahilis,  Ag.  (PI.  4.  fig.  22),  is  a  rare 
freshwater  species  in  England,  found  on 
mosses  in  small  streams,  seruginous  green, 
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growing  blackish.   Diameter  of  the  Yis  95 
tilaments  about  1-1200  to  1-1800".  ^ 
According  to  Ilassall,  C.  atroviri- 
dis,  Harv.,  is  not  distinct. 

Fig.  95  illustrates  the  close  an- 
nulations  on  the  filaments  of  this 
genus;  the  na  ture  of  this  annulated 
structure  will  bi^  treated  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  head  of  Oscil- 

LATORIACE^. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Freshw.  Ak/cp, 
243,  pi.  G9.  1 ;  Kiitzing,  Tab.  P'hyc. 
cent.  ii.  pi.  29.  ii. ;  Dillw3'n,  Brit. 
Cunfervce  (C  mirabiUs),  pi.  96. 

OAL  YCEL'L  A,  Hincks.— A  ge- 
nus of  marine  Polypi,  of  the  order 
Hydroida,  and  fauiily  Lafoeidie. 

Char.  Stem  creeping,  simple,  or  „  ,  . 
erect,  compound   and   branched ;  Tomasi- 
eells  tubular,  with  an  operculum  niana. 
formed  of  convergent  segments  or  j^^gjjjg^j. 
a  plaited  membrane;  polypes  cy-     of  a 
liudrical.  with  a  conical  proboscis. 

'  .  ri  I     •  Maerninea 

L.  s>jnnya=Lampanularia  syr.-iwi.ia.msi. 
Very  common  on  sea-weeds,  &c. 
C.  fastiyiata. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zoopli.  p.  205. 
CALYMPERACE.E.— A  tribe  of  Pot- 


Fig.  96. 


Fia-.  98. 


Pig.  9i!.  Encalypta  vulgaris.  Peristome. 

rig.  97.  E.  ciliata.  Calyptra. 

Kg.  98.  E.  streptocarpa.  Fragment  of  peristome. 

tioid  Mosses,  containing  one  British  genus : 


1.  Encalypta.  Calyptra  long,  cylindrically 
bell-shaped,  narrow  above  on  account  of  the 
clavellate  operculum,  surpassing  the  capsule, 
firm,  entire,  torn  or  ciliated  below  (fig.  97). 
Peristome  ab.sent,  simple  (fig.  96),  or  double 
(fig.  98).  External:  sixteen  lanceolate  or 
long-subulate,  ciliiform  teeth,  mostly  with 
a  longitudinal  line,  reddish,  rugulose.  In- 
ternal :  a  delicate  membrane  agglutinate  to 
the  teeth,  produced  into  cilia  opposite  or 
alternating  with  the  teeth. 

CALYPOGE'IA,  Raddi.— A  genus  of 
Jungermanniepe  (Hepaticte),  founded  on 
Junyermunnia  Trichomanis,  Dicks.  The 
leaves  have  a  peculiar  glaucous  hue ;  the 
sporange  is  spirally  twisted.  Gemmae  are 
produced  at  the  extremities  of  leafless  pro- 
longations of  the  stem. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Brit.  Jmiyerman.  pi.  79 ; 
E)i(/.  Botany,  1728.  • 

CAM'BIUM.— The  name  applied  to  the 
young  cellular  laj^ers  from  which  the  woody 
structures  of  plants  are  developed.  When 
we  make  sections  near  the  growing  points 
of  any  stems,  as  in  terminal  or  axillary  buds, 
we  find  a  quantity  of  extremely  delicate, 
slender,  elongated  cells,  distinguished  from 
the  generally  rounded  cells  of  the  paren- 
chyma, and  forming  rudimentary  cords  in 
the  situation  of  the  future  woody  and  vas- 
cular bundles.  In  the  Dicotyledons,  they 
stand  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  separate  the 
pith  from  the  young  bark  ;  the  ring  may 
be  seen  in  cross  sections  a  little  below  the 
growing  point.  At  the  very  apex  of  the 
stem  all  the  tissues  merge  into  the  delicate 
vmiversal  generative  tissue.  In  the  apex  of 
Monocotyledonous  stems,  and  also  those  of 
Ferns  and  the  higher  Flowerless  plants, 
the  cambium  is  found  in  delicate  cords  im- 
bedded in  the  nascent  general  parenchyma, 
indicating,  even  in  this  early  condition,  the 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  isolated 
fibrous  and  vascular  bimdles.  Sections  of 
the  outer  region  of  the  stem  of  Dicotyledons 
demonstrate  the  e.xistence  of  a  layer  of  cam- 
bium at  the  outer  sm-face  of  the  youngest 
wood,  which  indeed  passes  gradually  into 
the  cambium.  This  cambium  is  the  tissue 
from  which  the  succeeding  layers  of  wood 
are  generated ;  and  its  position  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tibro-vascidar  bundles  gives  these 
theu"  indefinite  power  of  development.  The 
cambium  of  the  Monocotyledonous  bvmdles 
becomes  enclosed  between  the  wood  and 
vessels  of  individual  bundles,  so  that  their 
growth  is  limited.  The  cambium  of  the 
outside  of  the  wood  of  Dicotyledons  forms 
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new  layers  of  liber,  in  most  cases,  on  the 
inside  of  the  old  ones,  pa)-i passu  with  the 
development  of  the  laj^ers  of  wood.  Cam- 
bium, which  is  in  great  part  only  an  early 
and  transitional  form  of  cellular  tissue, 
afterwards  to  become  developed  into  wood, 
is  composed  of  delicate  cellulose  cells  en- 
closing a  primordial  utricle,  nucleus,  and 
abundance  of  nitrogenous  protoplasm,  but 
usually  without  chlorophyl.  The  cells  mul- 
tiply by  transverse  subdivision  in  the  elon- 
gation of  the  stem,  and  by  perpendicular 
division  (tangential  and  radial)  as  the  stem 
expands  in  diameter.  This  process  is  ef- 
fected by  the  constriction  of  the  primordial 
utricle  and  gradual  development  of  a  sep- 
tum, as  in  ordinary  vegetative  cell-develop- 
ment. The  cambium  of  most  Dicotyledons 
is  gradually  matured  into  wood  from  within 
outwards  ;*  but  in  the  Monocotyledons  and 
Flowerless  Cormophytes  it  often  remains  in 
gTeat  part  in  a  delicate  and  soft  condition, 
forming  what  are  called  by  Von  Mohl  the 
vasa  propria,  or  proper  vessels.  Owing  to 
the  delicacy  of  its  structure,  cambium  was 
formerly  imagined  to  be  a  thick  mucilagi- 
nous fluid  poured  out  in  the  growing  re- 
gions of  plants  (as  between  the  wood  and 
liber  of  Dicotyledonous  stems  in  spring), 
which  by  degi-ees  become  organized  and 
converted  into  cellular  tissue,  by  the  inde- 
pendent origin  and  subsequent  coalescence 
of  a  number  of  cells  generated  in  this  fluid. 
This  view,  founded  on  imperfect  observa- 
tion, was  strongly  supported  by  Mirbel  and 
others. 

BiBL.  Treviranus,  Phys.  der  Gewachse,  i. 
159 ;  Mirbel,  Ann.  dcs  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xi.  .321, 
and  2  ser.  xix.  197 ;  Payen,  Compt.  Rendus, 
18.39,  509  ;  Schleiden,  Grundziiffe  d.  Botanik 
{Principles  of  Botany)  ;  Henfi-ey,  Element. 
Course  of  Botany ;  Nageli,  Zeitsch.  fur  wiss. 
Botanik,  iii.  64;  Mohl,  Die  veyeiab.  Zelle 
(Vegetable  Cell,  Transl.  London,  185.3); 
Sch'acht,  Die  PJlanzenzelle,  Berlin,  1852. 

CAMBRIC. — This  name  was  formerly  ap- 

?lied  strictly  to  the  finest  kind  of  linen  cloth, 
t  is  used  now  in  a  loose  sense  in  trade. 
French  cambric,  however,  ought  to  be  linen. 
Scotch  and  English  cambrics  are  commonly 
made  of  cotton,  while  Indian  cambric  is 
made  of  the  grass-cloth  fibre.  The  fibres 
may  be  distinguished  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  value  of  the  fabric  thus  ascertained. 
See  FiBEOus  Substances  and  Cotton. 

CAMERA  LUCIDA.  Introduction, 
p.  xix. 

CAMPANULA'RIA,  Lamk.— A  genus 


of  Polypi,  of  the  order  Hydroida,  and  fa- 
mily Campanulariadns. 

Distinguished  by  the  creeping  or  erect 
pol3fpidom,  the  filiform  continuous  main 
tube,  giving  ofl"  its  stalked  and  campanulate 
cells  irregularly  or  in  whorls,  the  usually 
long,  ringed  stalks,  and  the  scattered,  ses- 
sile vesicles. 

11  British  species  (Johnst.).  In  nine  the 
stem  is  a  single  tube ;  in  two  it  consists  of 
several  parallel  tubes. 

1.  C.  volubitis  (PI.  3.3.  fig.  4).  Stem  a 
single  tube,  creeping,  filiform  ;  cells  on  long, 
slender  ringed  stalks,  campanulate,  with  a 
serrated  margin ;  vesicles  ovate,  wrinkled 
concentrically.  Parasitic  on  sea-weeds  &c. ; 
frequent.  It  forms  an  elegant  microscopic 
object. 

2.  C.  dnmosa.  Stem  compound,  erect 
or  climbing,  irregularly  branched ;  cells 
long,  tubular,  patent,  almost  sessile,  orifice 
entire.    In  deep  water. 

Hincks  defines  the  genus  thus : — Stems 
simple  or  branched ;  cells  bell-shaped  and 
hyaline,  without  operculum  ;  polypes  with  a 
large  cup-shaped  proboscis ;  germ-cells  borne 
on  the  stems  or  the  creeping  stolon,  with 
fixed  spore-sacs.    13  species ;  3  doubtful. 

Bibl.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  107  ;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  i.  24;  Ilincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p. 
160. 

C  AMPANUL  ARTAD^,  Johnst.  —  A 
family  of  marine  Polypi,  order  Hydroida. 

Char.  Those  of  Sertulariadffi,  but  cells 
stalked. 

Genera :  Canipanularia,  Laomedia. 

Hincks  revises  the  family  thus : — Cells 
terminal,  stalked,  campanulate ;  polypes 
with  a  large  trumpet-shaped  proboscis.  And 
he  admits  the  genera  Clytia,  Obelia,  Canipa- 
mdaria,  Lovenella,  lliaumantias,  and  Guno- 
thyraa. 

Bibb.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph. ;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  i. ;  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  137. 

CAMPANULI'NA,  Van  Beneden.— A 
genus  of  marine  Polypi,  order  Hydroida, 
family  Campanulinidte. 

Char.  Stem  simple  or  branched,  rooted ; 
cells  pointed  above ;  polypes  cylindrical, 
with  webbed  tentacles;  reproduction  by 
free  medusa-buds,  single  in  each  capsule. 
3  species. 

Bibl.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  186. 

CAMPANULI'NID.E.— A  genus  of  Po- 
lypi, order  Hydroida. 

Char.  CeUsovato-conic, stalked;  polypes 
long,  cylindrical,  with  a  small  conical  pro- 
boscis. 
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Genera:  Campanulina,Zygoclactyla,Oper- 
cularella. 

CAM'PIUM,  Presl.— A  genus  of  Acro- 
stichea3  (Polypodiseous  Ferns).  Exotic. 

CAMPTOCER'CUS,  Baird  {Ly^ice^is, 
Miill.  in  part).  A  genus  of  Entoniostraca, 
of  the  order  Cladocera,  and  family  Lyuceidfe. 

Char.  Carapace  ovoid ;  beak  blunt,  di- 
rected forwards  or  slightly  downwards  ;  ab- 
domen long,  slender,  tail-like,  extremely 
flexible  and  serrated.    1  species  : 

C.  macrourus  (PI.  15.  fig.  4).  Carapace 
striated  longitudinally,  slightly  sinuated  and 
ciliated  on  the  anterior  margin ;  beak  rather 
blunt ;  aquatic. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  128. 

CAMPTOSU'EUS,  Presl.— A  genus  of 
Asplenieffi  (PolypodifEOUs  Ferns).  Exotic. 

CAMPTOTIlE'CIUM,Br.&  Sch.  =  Hyp- 
tmm  in  part. 

CAMP'TOUM,  Link.— A  genus  of  De- 
matiei  (Hyphoniycetous  Fungi),  allied  to 
Arthrinium.  C.  cnrvatum,  Lk.  (Arthrinimn 
curvatum,  Kze.)  grows  in  tufts  of  verj'  slen- 
der filaments,  bearing  very  minute,  curved 
spores,  upon  Scirpi/s  sylvaticus. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Br."  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser. 
viii.  100 ;  Fries,  Syst.  Myc.  iii.  377 ;  Corda, 
Ic.  Funq.  iii.  pi.  1.  fig.  17. 

CAMPYLODIS'CUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  free,  disk-shaped; 
disk  curved  or  twisted  (saddle-shaped);  fur- 
nished with  mostly  radiate  markings,  which 
are  frequently  interrupted.  Aquatic  and 
marine. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  terms  the  markings 
eostse  or  canaliculi,  and  interprets  them  to  be 
minute  canals  forming  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  internal  cell-membrane 
and  the  surrounding  fluid. 

Smith  describes  9  species  (British),  Kiitz- 
ing  12  others. 

C.  costatm,  Smith  (PI.  12.  fi^.  16).  Valves 
circular ;  radii  30-40,  extending  about  half- 
way to  the  centre,  which  is  minutely 
punctate;  diameter  1-270"  ;  aquatic. 

C.  spiralis,  Smith.  Outline  of  front  view 
resembling  a  figure  of  8 ;  valves  elliptical ; 
radii  about  60,  nearly  parallel  and  trans- 
verse; length  1-100" ;  aquatic. 

C.  dypcns,  Ehr.  (PI.  19.  fig.  18).  Valves 
snborbicular,  exhibiting  a  circular  and  a  me- 
dian transverse  hyaline  line ;  radii  broad, 
interrupted  in  the  middle,  which  is  punctate; 
length  1-200"  ;  aquatic  and  fossil. 

Kabenhorst  describes  28  European  species, 
and  enumerates  27  foreign  and  fossil  species. 


BiBL.  Smith,  jBnY.  Dm^. ;  Kiitzing,^aa7^. 
and  Sp.  A/ff. ;  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  i.  45  ; 
Grun,  Wicn.  Verhandl.  1802. 

CAMPYLONE'IS,  Grun.— A  genus  of 
DiatomaceiB,  family  Entopylese. 

Char.  Frustules  scutelliform,  adnata, 
transversely  arcuate  ;  valves  heterogeneous 
— the  inferior  costate,  the  superior  cribroso- 
punctate ;  nodules  absent. 

C.  Aryus.  Atlantic. 

BiBL.  Grun,  Wien.  Verhandl.  1862,  429. 
CAM'PYLOPUS,  Brid.  (Musci)=Di- 

CRANUM. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  87. 

CAM'PYLOPUS,  CI.  and  Lachm.— A 
genus  of  marine  Infusoria,  family  Oxytri- 
china. 

C.  paradoxiis  (PI.  42.  fig.  29).  With  six 
posterior  setfe,  and  eight  posterior  feet,  six 
on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left  side.  Re- 
markable for  its  bounding  leaps,  which 
make  it  very  difficult  of  observation. 

BiBL.  Claparede  and  Lachmann,  Infus. 
p.  184. 

CAMPYLOSTE'LIUM,  Br.  and  Sch.— 
A  genus  of  Leptotrichaceous  Mosses,  inclu- 
ding some  Dicrana  and  Grimmice  of  older 
authors. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  51. 

CAMPYLOS'TYIAIS,  Shadb.— A  genus 
of  Diatoniacese  :  =  S>/nedra,  sp. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Qu.  Mic.  Joxirn.  1862, 
p.  2.32. 

CANADA  BALSAM.    See  Balsam. 

CANALICULI.    See  Bone. 

CANCER.- We  have  thought  it  best  to 
include  the  consideration  of  cancer  in  that  of 
tumours.    See  TuMOUiis. 

CANCROID.    See  Tumours,  Cancroid. 

CANDA,  Lamx.  (Cellular ia  part,  John- 
ston).— A  genus  of  Infundibulate  Polyzoa 
(Bryozoa),  of  the  suborder  Cyclostomata, 
and  family  Cellulariadfe. 

Distinguished  by  the  jointed,  branched, 
erect  polypidom,  the  fiat,  linear  branches 
with  the  cells  on  one  plane,  and  the  cells 
having  a  vibraculum  in  a  notch  on  the  outer 
side  but  no  avicularium  at  the  upper  angle. 

C.  reptans  (Cellularia  rept.,  Johnston) 
(PI.  33.  figs.  ?),5d  and  5  c).  Orifice  oval, 
with  3  or  4  marginal  spines,  and  a  stalked 
operculum  with  a  lobed  lamina.  Common. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoojih. ;  Busk  {Brit. 
3Ius.),  Catal.  of  Mar.  Polyzoa,  26. 

CANDEI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  modification 
of  the  Textularian  t3'pe  of  Foraminifcra ; 
being  Verneuiline  (that  is,  built  up  with  a 
three-sided  alternation),  and  having  a  row 
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of  pseiidopodial  pores  along  the  base  of  its 
last  chamber. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Fos?.  Vieii.  103, 
pi.  21.  f.  28 ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  Foram.  192. 

CANDONA,  Baird  (  Q/^r;'s,  in  part  Mull. ). 
— A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  of  the  order 
Ostracoda,  and  family  Cyprida3. 

Char.  Two  pairs  of  antennae ;  superior 
long,  with  numerous  joints  and  a  pencil  of 
lono"  filaments ;  inferior  stout  and  pediform, 
without  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  or  filaments  (see 
Cypbis)  ;  eye  single ;  motion  creeping  only. 
Five  British  species  ;  aquatic. 

C.  albicans,  Br.;  lactea,  Bd.;  compressa, 
Koch  ;  Candida,  Miill. ;  and  detecta,  Miill. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostr.  p.  159; 
Norman,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1862,  ix.  p.  46; 
Brady,  Linn.  Trans.  1868,  xx\a.  p.  381. 

CANNA. — A  genus  of  Monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family 
as  tlie  arrow-root  (Marantacese ),  and  valu- 
able from  the  same  cause.  Tous-les-mois  is 
a  starch  derived  from  the  tubers  of  a  Canna, 
supposed  to  be  C.  edidis,  Ker.  The  grains 
of  genuine  Tous-Irs-mois  have  distinctive 
microscopic  char  cters,  as  shown  in  PI.  36. 
fig.  2o,  which  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in 
the  Kew  Museum. 

CANTHAREL'LUS.— A  genus  of  Aga- 
ricini  (Hj-menomycetous  Fungi),  difiering 
from  Agarims  in  the  vein-like  gills.  The 
most  important  species  is  C.  ciharius,  which 
is  a  frequent  article  of  food  on  the  continent, 
though  in  general  but  little  esteemed  in 
this  country.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  egg- 
yellow  tint,  and  has  a  very  fragrant  per- 
fume. Several  other  species  occur  in  this 
coimtry, 

BiBL.  Fries,  Ep. :  Berk.  Ovtl.  p.  215. 

CANTHOCAMPTUS,  Baird  (Cyclops, 
pt.,  Miill.). — A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  of 
the  order  Copepoda,  and  family  Cyclopidse. 

C/iar.  Jaw-feet  small,  simple ;  inferior 
antennae  simple  ;  ovary  single. 

Four  species ;  one  aquatic,  three  marine. 

C.  minirtus  (PI.  15.  fig.  6).  Thorax  and 
abdomen  not  distinctly  separate,  consisting 
of  ten  segments,  successively  diminishing 
in  size,  the  last  terminating  in  two  short 
lobes,  from  which  issue  two  long  filaments, 
slightly  serrate  on  their  edges ;  antennae 
short,  seven-jointed  in  the  male,  nine  in 
the  female  ;  inferior  antennae  simple,  two- 
jointed,  the  first  joint  with  a  small  lateral 
joint,  terminated  by  four  setce;  feet  five 
pairs. 

Common  in  ditches ;  colour  reddish ; 
length  about  1-15".    (PI.  15.  fig.  6  :  a,  in- 


ferior antenna;  h,  first  pair  of  jaw-feet; 
c,  second  pair.) 

C.  cryptorum,  n.  sp.,  Brady.  In  a  coal- 
mine. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom. ;  Brady,  Qu. 
M.  Jn.  1889,  p.  23. 

CAOUTCHOUC— A  gum-resinous  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  milky  juices  of  many 
plants,  but  most  abundantly  in  those  of  the 
families  Euphorbiaceae,  UrticaceEB  and  Apo- 
cynacese,  whence  the  India-rubber  of  com- 
merce is  obtained.  The  caoutchouc  appears 
in  the  form  of  minute  globules  suspended  in 
a  watery  fluid  containing  a  gummy  sub- 
stance, so  that  the  milky  juice  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  emulsion.  For  further 
details,  see  Latex. 

CAPILLARIES.— The  minute  vessels 
which  the  blood  traverses  in  passing  from 
the  arteries  to  the  veins. 


Fig.  99. 


Magnified  300  diameters. 
One  of  the  smallest  Teasels  from  the  arterial  side.  1, 
smallest  artery ;  2,  transition  vessel ;  3,  large  capillaries; 
4,  small  capillary,  o,  structureless  membrane  with  few 
nuclei,  representing  the  adventitious  coat;  h,  nuclei  of 
the  muscular  fibre-cells;  nucleus  inside  the  small 
artery ;  d,  nuclei  of  the  capillaries  and  intermediate 
vessel.    From  the  human  brain. 

The  capillaries  appear  to  consist  of  a  deli- 
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cate,  transparent,  tolerably  resisting  and 
elastic  membrane,  and  a  number  of  oval  or 
rounded  longitudinal  nuclei ;  but  when 
treated  with  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  the-dark  dyed  outlines  of  epithelial 
cells,  to  which  the  nuclei  belong,  are  brought 
to  light  (PI.  42.  hg.  31).  The  diameter  of 
the  human  capillaries  varies  from  1-5000  to 
1-1000",  the  most  common  being  perhaps 
1-3000".  The  size  of  the  capillaries  in  the 
Vertebrata  generally,  bears  a  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
Thus  they  are  largest  in  Birds,  Fishes  and 
Reptiles.  The  larger  capillaries  have  thicker 
walls  and  more  numerous  nuclei  than  the 
smaller  ones. 

The  capillaries  branch  and  anastomose 
freely,  giving  rise  to  the  beautiful  networks 
so  well  known  as  favourite  microscopic 
objects  when  injected. 

The  most  important  pathological  change 
which  the  capillaries  undergo  is  that  of 
Fatty  Degeneration.  The  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  capillaries  is  best  seen  in 
injected  preparations  (Injection).  Their 
structure  may  be  examined  in  minute  pieces 
of  well-washed  brain,  or  of  the  retina ;  a 
minute  portion  of  washed  lung  will  answer 
the  purpose  well.  These  should  be  dissected 
with  the  mounted  needles.  The  relation  of 
the  capillaries  to  the  surrounding  minute 
sti-uctures  may  be  shown  in  portions  of  tissue 
which  have  been  imperfectly  injected,  or 
injected  with  a  liquid  containing  a  small 
quantity  only  of  colouring-matter ;  in  these 
the  capillaries  may  be  recognized  by  their 
containing  the  scattered  granules  of  the 
colouring-matter.  Acetic  acid  is  frequentlj^ 
of  use  in  rendering  the  tissue  transparent 
and  bringing  the  nuclei  to  light. 
See  Vessels  and  Circulation. 
BiBL.  Paget,  lieport,  i^-c,  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.  1842,  xiv. ;  Kolliker,  3Iikr.  Anat. 
Bd.  ii. ;  Henle,  Allgemein.  Anat. ;  Wedl, 
GrundzUge  d.  path.  Hist. ;  Frey,  Histolo- 
gie,  ^-c. 

CAPNODIUM,  Montague.— A  genus  of 
Perisporiacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi)  grow- 
ing as  a  kind  of  mildew  on  leaves  and  shoots, 
forming  a  blackish  flocculent  coat  composed 
of  short,  branched,  beaded  or  moniliform 
filaments,  densely  interwoven.  The  peri- 
thecia  arise  vertically  from  this,  and  are 
either  simple  or  branched,  at  first  simple 
sacs,  but  probably  afterwards  thickened  by  a 
layer  of  cells ;  a  number  of  threads  ultimately 
grow  up  from  the  riiycelium,  partially  cover 
the  central  sac,  and,  closely  crowded,  some 


of  their  tips  project  beyond  it,  forming-  a 
fringe ;  the  cells  of  this  fringe  readily  become 
detached  and  appear  to  reproduce  as  conidia. 
The  central  sac  contains  largish  delicate  asci, 
probably  often  absorbed  at  an  early  period 
so  as  to  set  the  spores  free  in  the  cavity. 

Particular  joints  of  the  filaments  some- 
times become  pycnidia,  producing  free  spares 
in  their  interior,  without  asci. 

Three  species  seem  to  occur  in  Britain : — 

1.  C.  elongatum,  Berk.  &  Desm.  On  pear- 
leaves. 

2.  C.  (Fiimngo)  qiiercinum,  Pers.,  grows 
on  oak-leaves. 

3.  C.  {Fumngo)  Footii,  Berk.  &  Desm.,  on 
evergreens,  on  the  birch-tree,  and  on  Mer- 
curin'is  perennis. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  C/7//j<.  ^0^.  p.  275;  Berk. 
&  Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser.  xiii. 
p.  468 ;  Berk.  &  Desmazieres,  Journal  Hort. 
Soc.  iv.  243;  Montague,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
2nd  ser.  iii.  p.  520. 

CAPSOSiRA,  K.  — A  genus  of  Rivu- 
lariese. 

CJiar.  Filaments  erect,  nan-ow,  crowded, 
parallel,  moniliform,  sheathed ;  cells  thick- 
walled. 

C.  Brehissonii.  Greenish  black.  On  stones, 
in  streams  (France). 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  344. 

CAE  APACE,  or  lorica. — A  term  some- 
what indefinitely  applied  to  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  shell  or  outer  coat  of  certain 
animals — as  those  belonging  to  the  classes 
Crustacea,  Rotatoria,  Infusoria,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  Rotatoria  and  Infusoria,  it 
has  been  divided  into : — the  testa  or  testula, 
an  envelope  resembling  that  of  the  tortoise, 
within  which  the  bodj'  of  the  animal  is  en- 
closed, the  head  and  the  tail  being  free — as 
in  the  genera  Brachionus,  Monura,  Colurits, 
&c. ;  the  scutellum,  a  round  or  oval  envelope, 
covering  only  the  back  of  the  animal,  in  the 
manner  of  a  buckler;  and  the  urceolus,  a 
membranous  or  firm  envelope,  sometimes 
gelatinous,  in  the  form  of  a  bell  or  cylinder, 
open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  and 
within  which  the  animal  can  completely 
retract  itself — as  in  Difflugia,  &c. 

Ehrenberg  extended  the  use  of  this  term 
also  to  the  external  envelope  of  Volvo.v, 
Gonium,  and  the  Diatomaceas.  As  these 
have  been  removed  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
it  is  not  now  applied  to  them. 

CARBA'SEA,  Gray.— A  genus  of  Infun- 
dibulate  Polyzoa,  of  the  sulDorder  Cheilo- 
stoniata,  and  family  Flustradae. 

Distinguished  by  the  expanded,  leaty, 
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flexible,  erect  polypidoms ;  aud  the  cells 
being- arranged  in  many  rows,  on  one  side  only. 

C.  iMpyrea  (Fhistrn  carbasea,  Jolmst.) 
(PI.  .33.  figs.  19, 20).  Cells  oblong,  narrowed 
and  truncate  below,  convex,  unarmed.  Deep 
waters. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brif.  Zooph.  345  ;  Busk, 
Cat.  of  Marine  Folyzoa,  60. 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME.  See  Lime, 
Carbonate  of. 

CARBO'NIA,  Jones. — A  genus  of  small 
Cypridiform  Eiitomostraca,  found  in  the 
Carboniferous  strata,  and  distinguished 
chiefly  by  their  peculiar  muscle-spot. 

BiBL.  T.  R.  Jones,  Geol.  Mag.  iii.  218,  pi.  9. 
f.  4-10. 

CARBONIC  ACID.  — The  presence  of 
this  gaseous  acid  is  usually  determined  by 
the  addition  of  a7iother  acid,  as  acetic  or 
muriatic,  to  the  object  under  the  microscope ; 
and  if  colourless  and  inodorous  bubbles 
escape,  it  is  concluded,  and  in  most  cases 
con-ectl}',  that  carbonic  acid  is  present. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  object 
be  immersed  in  liquid,  the  gas  may  arise 
either  from  this  or  the  object ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  escape  of  a  gas  from  a  liquid 
charged  with  it  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  a  solid  and  especially  a  pointed 
body,  and  that  the  gas  escapes  from  the 
liquid  at  its  surface  or  point;  thus  the 
false  appearance  is  produced  of  the  gas  being 
liberated  from  the  body.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  washing  the  obj  ect  before  the  addition 
of  the  acid  (Introduction,  p.  xxxviii). 

When  crystalline  bodies  of  different  forms 
are  present,  these  must  be  separated  before 
the  addition  of  the  acid,  otherwise  the  bubbles 
liberated  fi'om  those  of  one  kind,  by  escaping 
at  the  surface  of  the  others,  may  give  rise  to 
the  false  conclusion  that  they  were  derived 
from  the  former. 

Recollection  of  the  fact  that  carbonic  acid 
is  readily  absorbed  by  solution  of  potash, 
would  allow  of  the  distinction  of  bubbles 
of  this  acid  from  those  of  air. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistry. 

CARCHE'SIUM,  Ehr.  — A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  belonging  to  the  family  Vorti- 
celliua. 

Char.  Pedicle  branched,  spirally  flexible; 
bodies  of  the  animals  all  alike  (=branched 
VorticeUce). 

C.poh/pim/m  (PI.  23.  figs.  20, 21).  Bodies 
conico-campanulate,  colourless,  broad  and 
truncate  in  front,  margin  prominent,  pedicle 
subumbellate ;  aquatic;  length  of  bodies 
1-58G  to  1-430". 


Ehrenberg  describes  two  other  species, 
C.  pyf/m<ximi  and  C.  spectahile. 

Claparede  and  Lachmann  define  Carche- 
simn  as  Vorticellina  forming  branched  co- 
lonies in  wliich  each  individual  is  furnished 
with  a  separate  peduncular  muscle, — ad- 
mitting 3  species : 

C.  polypimim.  Campanulate,  expanded  in 
front ;  cuticle  smooth  ;  nucleus  recurved  in 
a  longitudinal  plane  ;  peduncle  not  jointed. 

C.  spectahile.  Thimble-shaped,  not  ex- 
panded; cuticle  finely  striated ;  nucleus  re- 
curved in  a  longitudinal  plane,  with  several 
sinuosities;  peduncle  not  jointed. 

C.  epistylis.  Body  very  narrow,  smooth ; 
nucleus  curved  in  a  transverse  plane  j  pe- 
duncle distinctly  jointed. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infm.  and  JBer.  d.  Berl. 
Akad.  1840,  p.  199 ;  Dujardin,  Infm.  p.  551; 
Stein,  Infusionsthiere,  p.  48,  &c. ;  Clap,  and 
Lachm.  Inf.  p.  97. 

CA'RIS',  Latreille. — A  doubtful  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family 
Gamasea. 

C.  vespertiUonis  is  found  upon  the  bat 
(Vespe7-filio  pijnstrellKs).  It  is  probably  a 
young  Dermam/ssus. 

BiBL.  Latreille,  Geti.  Crustac.  et  Insect. 
1.  p.  161 ;  Audouin,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  Zool. 
XXV. p. 412;  Walckenaes.',  AiyteresiGervais), 
p.  227. 

CARMINE.— This  beautiful  pigment  is 
sometimes  used  to  feed  Infusoria  and  fill 
their  sacculi  or  gastric  spaces  (Infusoria). 

It  is  also  used  as  a  colouring-matter  for 
injections  and  for  dyeing  the  tissues  (see 
Dyeing). 

CAR'PAIS.    See  Gamasus. 

CARPENTE'RIA,  Gray.— A  genus  of 
Foraminifera  allied  to  Globigerina,  but 
ceasing  at  an  early  age  to  grow  spirally,  and 
then  forming  expanded  tent-like  chambers 
which  enclose  the  first-formed  cells ;  at- 
tached by  the  base  to  shells  or  corals,  and 
with  a  crater-like  common  aperture  at  the 
apex.    Siliceous  spicules  occur  in  the  cells. 

C.  halaniformis.    (PI.  42.  fig.  28.) 

BiBii.  Carpenter,  Introd.  Ihram.  186. 

CARPOMI'TRA,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
Sporochnacefe  (Fucoid  Algfe)  containing 
one  rare  British  species,  C.  Cahrertp,  Clem., 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  mitre-sliaped 
conceptacle  containing  the  spores. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br.  Marine  Alg.  pi.  5  B., 
Bhyc.  Brit.  pi.  l4. 

CARTILAGE.— Cartilage  consists  of  a 
firm,  but  elastic,  bluish,  milkj'  or  yellowish 
substance,  which  morphologically  forms 
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either  a  simple  parenchyma  composed  of 
cells,  or  a  structure  consisting  of  cells 
immersed  in  an  intermediate  basis,  probably 
also  of  original  cell-structure. 

The  cells  of  cartilage  are  usually  round, 
oval,  elongated  or  angular,  frequently  flat- 
tened and  sometimes  spindle-shaped.  In 
some  cartilage  they  appear  stellate,  as  in 
that  of  the  cuttle-fish,  the  sharks  and  rays, 
and  enchondromatous  growths ;  but  it  has 
not  been  determined  in  these  instances 
whether  they  are  really  stellate,  or  whether 
the  stellate  appearance  arises  from  the  ex- 
istence of  secondary  deposit  within  cartilage- 
ceUs  of  the  common  forms. 


Fig.  100. 


In  the  ossifying  pseudo-cartilage  of  true 
bone,  real  stellate  cells  are  however  met 
with.    See  Bone. 

Fig.  101. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 
Cells  from  the  gelatinous  nucleus  of  the  interverte- 
bral ligaments.  1,  large  primary  cell  a,  with  a  septum 
formed  by  two  secondary  cells,  and  five  tertiary  cells 
or  cells  of  the  second  generation  with  concentric  walls 
and  shrunk  nuclei  c  in  the  small  cell-cavities.  2,  pri- 
mary cell  a,  with  two  secondary  cells  separated  by  a 
dehcate  septum  b,  with  thickened  walls,  a  small  cavity 
and  a  shrunk  nucleus  e. 

The  cell- walls  are  generally  thick,  and 


frequently  composed  of  several  layers.  The 
contents  consist  of  a  clear  liquid  and  a 
nucleus ;  sometimes  the  cell  and  sometimes 
both  the  cell  and  the  nucleus  contain  one  or 
more  globules  of  oil.  The  cells  also  fre- 
quently constitute  parent-cells,  i.  e.  cells 
containing  other  or  secondary  cells  within 
them,  these  containing  also  nuclei  or  tertiary 
cells. 

The  secondary  and  tertiary  cells  some- 
times exhibit  well  the  internal  layers. 

The  intervening  basis,  when  present,  is 
either  homogeneous,  finely  granular,  or 
fibrous;  sometimes  the  fibres  are  distinct 
and  can  be  isolated.  The  simplest  form  of 
cartilage,  viz.  that  composed  of  cells  only,  is 
met  with  in  the  chorda  dorsalis  of  embryos, 
in  the  adult  skeleton  of  many  fishes,  and  in 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear  of  many  mammals. 
It  is  beautifully  seen  in  the  chorda  dorsalis 
of  a  young  tadpole  or  young  Triton,  or  in 
the  ear  of  the  mouse  (PI.  40.  tig.  38).  In  the 
latter  instance,  each  cell  is  filled  with  a 
globule  of  oil,  which  must  be  separated  by 
digestion  in  ether  before  the  cell-structure 
can  be  properly  examined  ;  but  boiling  on  a 
slide  in  solution  of  potash,  or  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  will  liberate  the  globules  of 
fat  from  parts  of  a  section.  This  variety  of 
cartilage  exactly  resembles  in  appearance  a 
section  of  vegetable  cellular  tissue. 

The  second  variety  of  cartilage,  in  which 
the  basis  is  homogeneous  or  finely  granular 
(yet  of  cellular  origin),  or  true  cartilage  as 
it  is  called  (PI.  40.  fig.  39),  is  met  with  in 
the  larger  cartilages  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, in  the  articular,  costal,  ensiform  and 
nasal  cartilages.  In  this  the  cell-walls 
are  closely  adherent  to  the  intercellular 
basis,  so  that  they  are  rarely  visible  with- 
out the  use  of  reagents.  The  cells  are 
most  numerous  in  the  articular  cartilages, 
and  are  mostly  smaller  the  fiu-ther  they  are 
from  the  bone.  Their  long  axes  are  placed 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  bone, 
except  in  a  thin  layer  next  the  surface  of 
the  joints,  in  which  they  are  parallel  to  the 
surface. 

The  third  variety  of  cartilage  or  fibro-car- 
tilage  (PI.  40.  fig.  40)  occurs  in  the  human 
epiglottis,  the  external  ear,  the  Eustachian 
tube, the  intervertebral  ligament,  &c.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  fibres,  single  or  in  bundles, 
sometimes  running  parallel,  at  others  inter- 
lacing, and  between  them  lie  the  cartilage 
corpuscles.  Sometimes  the  basis  of  true 
cartilage  becomes  fibrous,  and  true  fibres  may 
be  found  in  it.    The  chemical  composition 
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of  the  components  of  cartilage  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  The  homogeneous 
basis  usually  consists  of  chondrine.  The 
cell-walls  are  composed  of  a  substance  allied 
to  elastic  tissue ;  they  are  not  dissolved  by 
boiling  in  water,  and  are  acted  upon  with 
difficulty  by  acids  and  alkalies.  The  liquid 
within  the  cells  is  probably  albuminous ;  it 
is  coagulated  by  water  and  dilute  organic 
acids,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalies. 
The  fibrous  elements  of  the  fibro-cartilages 
sometimes  agree  in  composition  with  white 
fibrous  tissue,  at  others  with  the  yellow  or 
elastic  tissue. 

When  sections  of  cartilage  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  Schultze's  test,  the  cells 
are  coloured  red,  but  not  the  basis. 

The  only  instance  of  cartilage  occurring 
in  the  Invertebrata,  is  found  in  the  Cepha- 
lopoda (Sepia). 

For  an  account  of  the  minute  anatomy  of 
cartilage  in  disease,  we  must  refer  to  the 
■valuable  papers  of  Dr.  Redfern  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Journal  for  1849, 1850,  and 
1851.    See  also  Enchondroma. 

BiBL.  KoUiker,  Mik.  Anat.  Bd.  i. ;  Paget, 
Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  1842,  xiv. ;  Henle, 
Allff.  Anat. ;  Redfern,  Ed.  Month.  Journ. 
1854;  Mulder  (and  Donders),  Physiol.  Che- 
mie ;  Frey,  Histol.  p.  172 ;  Bubnoft',  Ber. 
d.  Wien.  Akad.  Ivii.  (M.  Micr.  Journ.  1869, 
p.  127). 

CASEINE  is  the  proteine  constituent  of 
milk.  It  possesses  no  microscopic  charac- 
ters. 

Some  years  since,  a  tumbler  containing 
porter,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  small 
quantity  of  a  whitish  sediment,  was  brought 
to  us  for  examination,  suspicion  being  enter- 
tained that  the  white  deposit  consisted  of 
some  poisonous  substance  which  had  been 
added  by  a  woman  with  the  view  of  poisoning 
her  husband,  the  two  not  being  on  good 
terms.  The  deposit  examined  microscopi- 
cally and  micro-cheniically  was  found  to 
consist  of  an  amorphous  substance,  giving 
the  chemical  reactions  of  a  proteine  com- 
pound, with  entangled  globules  of  oil.  This 
rendered  it  probable  that  it  consisted  of  the 
caseine  of  milk,  with  globules  of  butter. 
It  was  afterwards  recollected  that  milk  had 
been  put  into  a  tumbler  kept  in  the  place 
from  which  this  had  been  taken ;  and  thus 
the  matter  ended. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistry. 

CASSAVA. — The  coarser  part  of  the 
starch  (tapioca  being  the  finer)  derived  from 
the  tuberous  root  of  the  Jatropha  Manihot, 


L.  {Janipha  Manihot,  Knth. ;  Manihot  uti- 
Kssima,  Pohl),  a  Brazilian  plant  of  the 
family  Euphorbiacese.  The  starch-grains 
are  represented  in  PI.  36.  fig.  14. 

CASSEBEE'RA,  Kaulf  — A  genus  of 
Adiantete  (Polypodiseous  Ferns),  nearly  re- 
lated to  Adiantum.  Exotic. 

CASSIDULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  group  of 
Foraminifera  subordinate  to  Bidimina.  The 
chambers  are  alternate  in  unequal  pairs,  and 
form  a  more  or  less  discoidal,  instead  of 
spiral,  coil.  The  aperture  is  oblique,  formed 
by  an  inverted  slit-like  fold  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  septal  face,  as  in  Bidimina. 

Two  British  recent  species,  C.  Iceviyata 
(PI.  18.  fig.  45)  and  crassa,  are  common ;  and 
a  few  others,  with  these,  are  found  in  aU 
seas,  and  in  the  middle  and  later  Tertiaries. 

BiBL.  Williamson,  Recent  Foram.  68, 
figs.  140-144;  Carpenter,  Introd.  Foram. 
197  ;  Parker  &  Jones,  Phil.  Trans,  civ.  377. 

CATASCO'PIUM,  Brid.— A  genus  of 
Bartramioidere  (Acrocarpous  Mosses). 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  285 ;  Berke- 
ley, Brit.  Moss.  p.  168. 

C  ATENEL'LA,  Grev.— A  genus  of  Cryp- 
tonemiacere  (Florideous  Algse),  represented 
by  one  British  species,  C.  Opuntia,  which  is 
not  uncommon  on  marine  rocks  near  high- 
water  mark.  It  presents  a  mass  of  creeping 
fibres,  from  which  arise  densely  matted 
fronds  1-2  to  1"  high.     Colour  dull  dark 


Fig.  102.  Fig.  103 


Catenella  Opuntia. 


Fig.  102.  Fragment  of  a  frond,  with  lateral  capsular 
bodies  containing  the  favellidia.  Magnified  10  dia- 
meters. 

Fig.  103.  Transverse  section  of  the  axis,  showing  the 
immersed  tetraspores.    Magnified  50  diameters. 

purple.    The  favellidia  are  contained  in  the 
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lateral  capsular  bodies  (fig-.  102)  ;  the  tetra- 
spores  are  imbedded  in  the  periphery  of  tlie 
loosely  cellular  axis  (fig.  103). 

BiBL.  Greville,  Alq.  Brit.  pi.  17 ;  Harvey, 
Br.  Mar.  Alg.  pi.  20"B  ;  Phijc.  Brit.  pi.  88 ; 
JEnql.  Bot.  (Riimlaria  Opuntia),  pi.  1868. 

CATIIARI'NEA,  Ekrh.— A  geuus  of 
Polytrichaceous  Mosses,  containiug  some  of 
the  Pohjtricha  of  authors,  having'  a  naked 
calyptra;  —Atrichum  and  Oligotrichum  oi 
Wilson's  Bri/oloffia. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bri/ol  Brit.  pp.  202,  204. 

OATTLE-PLAGtJE  or  Rinderpest.— 
This  terrible  disease  requires  a  brief  notice 
on  account  of  its  microscopic  relations. 
Careful  examination  of  the  muscles  of  ani- 
mals which  had  died  of  it  showed  the  pre- 
sence of  "Entozoa."  These  were  found 
afterwards  to  be  Psorospertnicp.,  and  to  exist 
in  healthy  as  well  as  iu  diseased  animals ;  so 
that  they  had  no  connexion  with  the  malady. 

BiBL.  Beale,  Qu.  Micr.  Journ.  1806,  p. 
141  (figs.);  Cobbold,i:rtteo«  («?c^;;/.),p.40. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.— This  substance 
consists  of  the  ground  seed-vessels  of  various 
species  of  Capsicum ;  it  is  often  adulterated 
both  with  substances  increasing  the  bulk, 
and  with  mineral  colouring-matters.  For 
the  detection  of  the  former  the  microscope 
is  employed,  first  studying  the  characters 
observed  in  the  true  unground  peppers. 
Turmeric  and  rice-flour  are  named  as  falsify- 
ing substances  ;  red  earths,  vermilion,  and 
red  lead  are  detected  by  chemical  analysis. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Food  Adulterations,  p.  4G0. 

CECIDOMY'IA,  Latr.— A  genus  of  Dip- 
tera,  of  the  family  Tipulidse. 

C  tritici  is  the  wheat-midge,  which  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  the  flowers  of  corn.  The 
yellow  larvfe  wound  the  ovary,  and  so  cause 
a  form  of  blight. 

C.  destructor,  the  American  wheat-midge, 
or  Hessian  fly,  is  still  more  injurious  to 
crops. 

These  insects  may  be  found  among  the 
ears  of  corn  in  the  evening  during  the  month 
of  May  or  .Tune. 

BiBL.  Kirby,  Linn.  Trans,  iii.  iv.  v. ; 
Westwood,  Intr.  l<,-c.  p.  519;  Sidney,  Bliyhts 
^•c.  p.  109  {Pel.  Tract  Soc). 

CE'CROPS,  Leach.— A  genus  of  Crusta- 
cea, of  the  order  Siphonostoma,  and  family 
Caligina. 

C.  Latreillii.  Found  on  the  sun-fish 
{0}-thafforiscus  niola).  Female,  length  1", 
male  1-8". 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomost.  p.  289 ;  V. 
d.  Hoeven,  Ilandb.  d.  Zooloyie,  i. 


CEDAR. — The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  the 
Abies  or  Pinus  Cedrus.  The  fragrant  so- 
called  'cedar,'  of  which  pencils  &c.  are 
made,  is  the  wood  oi  Juniperus  virginiana. 

See  Conifers  and  AVood. 

CELL,  Animal. — The  tissues  and  organs 
of  animals,  like  those  of  plants,  are  in  great 
part  made  up  of  cells  ;  hat  the  full-grown 
structures  of  animals  are  strikingly  distin- 
guished in  general  from  those  of  vegetables 
by  the  departure  from  or  disguisal  of  the 
priuaitive  cellular  constitution. 

Under  the  head  of  Cell,  vegetable, 
the  cell  is  defined  as  a  vesicle  or  sac  con- 
sisting of  a  membrane  composed  of  cellu- 
lose, containing  within  it  a  nitrogenous 
structure,  the  vital  part,  called  the  primor- 
dial utricle,  or  protoplasm.  In  animals  this 
protoplasm  may  exist  alone,  without  a 
membranous  envelope  forming  the  true  cell 
or  closed  sac,  as  in  Amosba  and  analogous 
organisms ;  but  ordinarily  the  animal  cell, 
like  the  vegetable,  is  a  true  shut  sac,  en- 
closing liquid  or  gelatinous  protoplasmic 
contents,  the  membrane,  however,  being 
here  almost  always  composed  of  a  nitroge- 
nous compound,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  of 
cellulose  or  allied  substances  such  as  pre- 
vail in  the  solid  parts  of  plants. 

The  membrane  of  animal  cells  is  ordinarily 
transparent  and  colourless,  mostly  smooth, 
and  so  thin  as  to  exhibit  only  a  single 
boundary  line ;  more  rarely  the  membrane 
is  tolerably  firm,  presenting  a  measurable 
thickness, — while  it  is  sometimes  very  thick, 
and  appears  to  consist  of  several  layers. 
Occasionally  the  membrane  has  a  granular 
appearance,  arising  from  projections  de- 
pendent on  granules  lying  on  the  inside. 
No  structure  can  be  detected  in  the  cell- 
membrane  itself. 

The  membranous  cell  generally  contains 
a  liquid  or  semifluid  protoplasm,  the  consis- 
tence of  which  varies ;  in  this  float,  or  are 
suspended,  molecules,  granides,  globules  or 
other  very  minute  cells.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  frequently  find  one  or  more  of 
those  bodies  which  are  termed  nuclei,  often 
attached  to  some  part  of  the  cell-wall. 
The  nuclei  again  contain  nucleoli.  The 
cell-contents  likewise  include,  in  particular 
structures,  products  of  secretion, — matters 
separated  by  the  cells  from  the  circulating 
fluid,  as  in  the  cells  of  the  renal  epithelium, 
&c., — also  crj'stals,  pigment,  &c. 

The  fortns  presented  by  animal  cells  are 
not  so  varied,  or  generally  so  geometrical, 
as  those  occurring  in  the  cells  of  vegetables. 

k2 
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In  regard  to  size,  the  largest  are  the  yelk- 
cells  of  ova,  especially  of  Birds  and  Reptiles, 
and  of  some  animals  consisting  of  a  single 
cell,  as  certain  of  those  curious  organisms 
the  Gregarince. 

The  miclei  are  usually  spherical  or  lenti- 
cular, non-contractile,  transparent,  and  co- 
lourless or  yellowish.  They  are  sometimes 
solid  or  homogeneous,  at  others  they  are 
vesicles,  with  a  very  delicate  membrane. 
They  sometimes  contain,  exclusively  of  the 
nucleolus,  a  transparent  colourless  or  yel- 
lowish liquid,  in  which  water  and  acetic 
acid  produce  a  precipitate  of  granules  re- 
sembling those  existing  in  the  cell-con- 
tents ;  hence  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  ex- 
amining them,  they  seldom  present  their 
natural  transparency. 

The  nucleoli  are  rounded,  well  defined, 
very  minute,  sometimes  immeasurable. 

Chemically,  the  cell-membrane  ordinarily 
consists  of  a  proteine  compound ;  it  is  mostly 
dissolved,  or  rendered  so  transparent  as  to 
become  invisible,  by  acetic  acid  and  solution 
of  potash.  Cell-membranes  composed  of 
cellulose  occur  in  some  animals,  as  in  the 
Tunicata,  &c. ;  it  is  detected  here,  as  in 
plants,  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  nucleoli  consist  also  of  a  proteine- 
compound ;  they  are  soluble  in  potash,  but 
not  in  acetic  acid.  The  action  of  potash 
distinguishes  them  from  globules  of  fat. 
The  carmine-ammonia  solution  has  a  much 
more  rapid  and  powerful  dyeing  action 
upon  the  protoplasm  and  the  nuclei  than 
upon  the  cell-walls. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  appearances 
interpreted  to  be  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  fre- 
quently are  not  respectively  identical  in 
kind  :  the  nuclei  are  sometimes  homogene- 
ous, at  others  true  cells;  sometimes  they 
relate  to  the  formation  of  the  cell,  at  others 
they  are  young  secondary  cells,  vacuoles, 
&c. ;  the  same  applies  to  the  nucleoli.  These 
important  points  have  not  hitherto  received 
sufficient  attention. 

Cells,  or  rather  their  protoplasms,  are 
endowed  with  peculiar  vital  forces,  by  which 
they  are  capable  of  free  movement,  absoi-p- 
tion,  and  the  elaboration  of  the  absorbed 
matter;  of  growth,  reproduction,  and  of 
secretion.  The  entire  organism  of  the  higher 
and  most  of  the  lower  animals,  consists  at 
a  certain  period  of  life,  of  cells,  sometimes 
of  protoplasm  alone. 

Formation  of  cells. — Cells  are  formed  in 
two  ways ;  either  from  a  blastema,  proto- 
plasm, or  formative  substance  existing  with- 


out, or  contained  within,  other  cells.  The 
protoplasm  is  a  semifluid  substance,  consist- 
ing of  proteine,  fatty  matter  and  salts. 

The  formation  of  cells  in  a  free  blastema 
is  not  a  general  process ;  in  fact,  its  occur- 
rence is  now  mostly  denied.  The  only  in- 
stances of  its  supposed  occurrence  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals  were  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles,  the 
cells  of  certain  glandular  secretions  (seminal 
cells,  ova),  and  glandular  organs  (the  closed 
follicles  of  the  intestine,  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  splenic  corpuscles  with  the 
splenic  pulp,  and  the  thymus)  ;  lastly,  of 
the  cellular  elements  in  the  impregnated 
iiterus,  in  the  corpus  luteuni,  the  marrow  of 
foetal  bones,  and  in  the  soft  ossifying  blas- 
temata.  In  the  case  of  the  chyle  and  the 
spleen,  at  the  commencement  of  cell-forma- 
tion, there  occur  roundish,  apparently  homo- 
geneous bodies  of  1-11000  to  1-5600"  dia- 
meter, which,  increasing  in  size,  soon  appear 
distinctly  as  vesicles  (%.  104),  and  on  the 


Fig.  104. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 
Contents  of  a  Malpighian  body  from  the  spleen  of  an 
01.    a,  small,  h,  larger  cells ;  c,  free  nuclei. 

addition  of  water,  exhibit  an  internal  large 
body  resembling  a  nucleolus,  as  also  several 
granules.  The  minute  details  of  this  stage 
of  the  process  of  formation  are  not  accu- 
rately known.  As  soon  as  the  nuclei  are 
formed,  cell-membranes  are  formed  around 
them,  but  not  always  in  the  same  manner. 
Sometimes  the  cell-wall  is  deposited  directly 
aroimd  the  nucleus,  so  that  it  is  but  little 
larger  than  the  latter ;  at  others  the  nucleus 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  protoplasm  which  becomes 
more  solid,  and  around  which  the  cell- 
membrane  is  subsequently  deposited.  The 
latter  occurrence  has  hitherto  only  been 
satisfactorily  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
ovum,  in  which  the  germinal  vesicle,  i.  e. 
the  nucleus  of  the  ovum-cell,  which  is 
formed  first,  becomes  surrounded  by  a  quan- 
tity of  yelk,  before  the  vitelline  membrane 
is  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cell-wall  directly  around  the 
nucleus  has  been  supposed  to  take  place  in 
all  the  other  localities  mentioned  above,  and 
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to  be  especially  shown  by  the  occurrence  of 
free  nuclei  and  larger  cells,  together  with 
very  small  cells  closely  surrounding  the 
nuclei,  or  separated  from  them  by  a  slight 
interval  only.  It  is  possible  that  in  this 
instance  also,  the  cell-membrane,  even  at 
its  first  formation,  may  be  separated  from 
the  nuclei  by  a  quantity  of  protoplasm  too 
minute  to  be  detected. 

The  free  formation  of  cells  has  been  ob- 
served by  Weissmann  in  insects  during  de- 
velopment. 

The  extra-cellular  formation  of  cells  is 
unknown  in  plants.  And  probably,  when 
observers  are  agreed,  it  will  be  found  that 
all  protoplasts  and  cells  are  derived  from 
parent-protoplasts  by  some  form  of  segmen- 
tation. 

The  endogenous  meiJiod,  or  the  formation 
of  cells  within  others,  is  very  common,  and 
may  be  readily  observed  in  the  tissues  of 
embryos.  In  the  most  ordinary  form  of  this 
kind  of  cell-formation  an  original  or  parent- 
cell  produces  within  it  two  secondary  cells, 
which  from  the  first  completely  fill  it.  The 
first  phenomenon  observed  in  the  parent- 
cell  is  the  increase  of  the  nucleus,  which 
acquires  two  nucleoli,  becomes  elongated 
and  resolved  into  two  nuclei.  After  this 
the  nuclei  separate  from  each  other,  and  a 
partition  is  formed  between  the  cells,  di- 
viding the  parent-cell  into  two  perfectly 
distinct  spaces,  each  of  which  encloses  a 
nucleus  and  half  of  the  contents  (tig.  100). 


Fig.  105. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 

An  elongated  nucleus,  and  one  containing  two  secon- 
dary nuclei,  from  the  ovum  of  an  Ascaris  dentata. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  the  increase  of 
the  nucleus  occurs  is  not  certain,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  nucleoli  always  become  re- 
solved into  two  by  subdivision  and  then 
separate  from  each  other.  In  the  nuclei, 
which  at  the  same  time  become  elongated, 
the  first  trace  of  division  is  then  usually  a 
median  partition,  which  in  favourable  in- 
stances appears  to  arise  from  the  presence 
of  two  secondary  cells  in  close  contact  by 
plane  siu'faces  and  entirely  filling  up  the 
parent  nucleus.  Very  frequently  nothing 
is  seen  but  first  an  elongated  nucleus  with 
a  partition  and  two  nucleoli,  and  then  two 


hemispherical  nuclei  in  contact  by  their 
plane  surfaces  (fig.  105),  no  endogenous 
nucleus-formation  being  perceptible ;  in  this 
case,  division  of  the  nucleus  has  taken  place, 
the  parent-nucleus  containing  two  nucleoli 
becoming  finally  resolved  into  two  by  a 
deeper  and  deeper  constriction.  This  mode 
of  cell-formation  is  often  continuously  re- 
peated, frequently  so  long  as  the  growth  of 
the  organism  continues.  The  parent-cells 
then  either  continue  their  existence  as  such, 
or  they  disappear  sooner  or  later  as  histo- 
logically distinct  formations,  and  become 
consolidated  with  the  substance  connecting 
the  cells. 

The  occurrence  of  this  endogenous  cell- 
formation,  which  agrees  essentially  with  the 
formation  of  cells  in  a  free  protoplasm,  is 
well  established  in  the  case  of  the  young 
cartilages  of  all  animals,  and  also  probably 
occurs  in  embryonic  organs  in  general,  in 
which,  from  the  period  at  which  they  con- 
sist of  true  cells,  the  entire  growth  depends 
upon  the  multiplication  of  the  existing  cells 
without  free  cell-formation.  It  also  occurs 
in  pathological  products,  as  in  cancer. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  most  common 
kind  of  endogenous  cell-formation,  there  are 
others,  viz. 

a.  In  the  ova  of  most  animals  at  the  earliest 
period  of  development,  a  peculiar  process 
occurs  called  the  segmentation  of  the  yelk, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to 
the  formation  of  the  first  embryonic  cells, 
and  which,  as  the  ovum  bears  the  import  of 
a  simple  cell,  falls  xmder  the  type  of  endo- 
genous cell-formation.  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  segmentation  are  as  follows. 
After  the  original  nucleus  of  the  ovum-cell 
— the  germinal  vesicle — has  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  impregnation,  the  granules 
of  the  yelk  no  longer  remain  aggregated 
into  a  compact  mass  as  before,  but  become 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  cell.  The 
first  sign  of  commencing  development  is 
then  constituted  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
nucleus — the  first  embryonicnucleus,  around 
a  new  nucleolus,  which  acts  as  a  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  yelk,  and  causes  it  to  re- 
unite into  a  globular  mass — the  first  glo- 
bule of  segmentation.  In  further  develop- 
ment two  new  nucleoli  are  formed  fi'om  the 
first  nucleus  by  endogenous  growth,  which, 
as  soon  as  they  are  set  free  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parent  nucleus,  become  separate 
from  each  other,  act  as  new  centres  to  the 
yelk-granules,  and  thus  the  first  globule  of 
segmentation  become  resolved  into  two. 
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The  increase  of  the  nuclei  and  of  the  glo- 
bules of  segmentation  continues  in  the  same 
way,  the  first  alwaj'S  preceding,  until  a  very 
large  number  of  small  globules  are  present, 
which  entirely  fill  up  the  yelk-cell ;  some- 
times, but  exceptionally,  the  globules  are 
not  resolved  until  the  nuclei  have  become 
increased  to  three  or  four,  so  that  three  or 
four  globules  are  formed  from  each,  instead 
of  two.  This  process  is  termed  total  seg- 
mentation, because  here  the  entire  yelk  is 
applied  to  the  newly-formed  nuclei :  partial 
segmentation  agrees  with  this  in  all  essen- 
tials, and  only  differs  from  it  in  the  circum- 
stance that  in  it,  not  the  whole  of  the  yelk, 
but  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  it,  varying  in 
dilferent  animals,  envelopes  the  nuclei  in 
process  of  formation  (figs.  106-108). 


Fig.  106.        Fig.  107.       Pig.  108. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 


Three  ova  of  an  Ascaris  nigrovenosa ;  1,  in  the  first, 
2,  in  the  second,  and  3,  in  the  third  stage  of  segmenta- 
tion, with  two,  four  and  sixteen  segmentation-globules, 
a,  oiiter  coat  of  the  ovum;  6,  segmentation-globules. 
In  1,  the  nucleus  of  the  lowest  globule  contains  two 
nucleoli ;  in  2,  the  lowest  globule  two  nuclei. 

When  the  process  of  segmentation  has 
reached  a  certain  stage,  the  segmentation- 
globules  become  surrounded  with  mem- 
branes and  form  true  cells,  whence  it  ap- 
pears justifiable  to  arrange  this  process  with 
endogenous  cell-formation.  In  fact  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  preliminary  to  cell- 
formation  in  the  ovum-cell,  and  only  differs 
from  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  this  kind 
in  tlie  circumstance  that,  first,  the  nucleus 
of  the  parent-cell  or  the  germinal  vesicle  in 
most  cases  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  se- 
condly, the  parent-cell  itself  persists ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  portions  of  the  contents  formed 
in  it  by  the  successive  increase  of  nuclei  do 
not  assume  the  form  of  cells  imtil  subse- 
ciuent  generations.  This  view  is  moreover 
justified,  since  the  cells  formed  from  the 
last  segmentation-globules  continue  for  a 
long  period  to  multiply  by  endogenous  pro- 
duction (or  division),  and  the  entire  seg- 
nientation-process  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  endogenous  cell-formation,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 


I  nuclei  increase,  in  the  first  generation  of 
globules  it  does  not  come  to  the  formation 
of  membranes  (see  Ovum). 

h.  In  some  respects  allied  to  segmentation 
are  those  forms  of  endogenous  cell-forma- 
tion in  which  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
secondary  cells  are  formed  within  persistent 
parent-cells,  as  seen  here  and  there  in  carti- 
lage, the  suprarenal  capsides,  the  pituitary 
body,  &c.  In  this  case,  either  two  second- 
ary cells  are  formed  in  the  usual  way  in  a 
cell,  almost  or  entirely  filling  it,  and  from 
these  other  generations,  either  fi-ee  or  all  or 
individual  ones  enclosed  in  parent-cells  of 
the  second  and  subsequent  generations  ;  or 
only  one  secondary  cell  is  formed  in  a  cell, 
whence  cell-formation  then  proceeds  in 
either  manner  (fig.  109)  ;  or  the  secondaiy 
cell  is  formed  in  a  bud-like  protrusion  of  the 
parent-cell  (see  Echinococcus). 

The  formation  of  a  larger  number  of 
nuclei  within  cells,  which  frequently  pre- 
cedes cell-formation,  but  may  also  exist 
alone,  may  be  well  arranged  under  endo- 
genous cell-growth.  Even  in  ordinary  en- 
dogenous cell-formation  (and  also  in  seg- 
mentation) we  not  unfrequently  find  three 
and  four  nuclei  in  one  parent-cell,  so  that 
then,  instead  of  two,  a  larger  number  of  se- 
condary cells  are  formed  at  once,  as  e.  g.  in 
the  liver-cells  of  embryos.  In  certain  ani- 
mals (Cttcullamis,  Ascaris  dentata,  Dtsto?ua 
and  the  Cestoidea),  instead  of  segmenta- 
tion-globules, in  the  first  stage  of  develop- 
ment nuclei  only  are  formed  in  the  ovum- 
cell,  which  do  not  become  surrounded  by 
cell-membranes  until  they  have  accumu- 
lated into  a  large  heap  by  successive  endo- 
genous growth.  The  same  appears  to  take 
place  in  the  cells  of  the  germ  of  the  Crus- 
tacea, in  which  from  ten  to  twenty  nuclei 
frequently  exist.  The  numerous  nuclei, 
however,  in  the  seminal  cells  of  most  ani- 
mals appear  usually  to  have  no  connexion 
with  cell-formation,  because  the  seminal 
filaments  are  developed  within  them ;  and 
the  same  applies  to  those  cells  of  the  lower 
animals,  the  numerous  nuclei  of  which  are 
converted  into  urticating  organs.  Whether 
in  these  cases  the  nuclei  multiply  by  divi- 
sion or  endogenous  growth  is  unknovso:. 

CeU-formation  hy  dwi'ston  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles  of 
the  embryos  of  Birds  and  Mammalia,  and 
the  earliest  colourless  blood-corpuscles  of 
the  larvae  of  frogs  (tadpoles) ;  it  also  pro- 
bably occurs  in  the  colourless  blood-cor- 
puscles of  embryos  and  the  chyle-cor- 
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Magnified  350  diameters. 

Cartilage-cells  from  a  fibrous  TeWety  articular  carti- 
lage of  the  condyle  of  a  human  femur;  all  lying  in  a 
fibrous  basis,  and  easily  isolated,  a,  single  cells,  with 
or  -nithout  thickening  of  the  cell-wall,  and  one  or  two 
nuclei ;  6,  secondary  cells,  or  cells  of  the  first  genera- 
tion, with  one  or  two  nuclei, — one,  two,  five  and  many 
cells  in  the  parent-cells  b':  c,  cells  of  the  second  gene- 
ration, one  to  three  in  those  of  the  first,  b,b;  d,  free 
group  of  secondary  cells. 

puscles  of  adult  Mammals.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  cells  first  hecome  elongated,  and 
the  single  nuclei  appear  to  become  divided 
into  two  ;  the  cells  are  then  constricted  in 
the  middle  and  finally  resolved  into  two, 
each  with  a  nucleus  (PI.  40.  fig.  36). 

A  peculiar  kind  of  cell-growth,  most 
nearly  allied  to  division,  occurs  in  the  cells 
of  the  ivory  of  the  teeth ;  in  which,  while 
continually  elongating,  the  nuclei  enlarge 
from  time  to  time  and  hecome  constricted, 
so  that  whilst  that  portion  next  the  ivory 
ossifies,  the  remainder  serves  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  reserve  for  the  subsequent  for- 
mation of  newly  ossifying  portions  (fig.  110). 

The  term  cell  is  frequently  used,  in  a 
totally  different  sense,  to  denote  a  partially 
closed  space,  or  the  cup-like  body  enclosing 


Magnified  Z'jO  diameters. 
Ivory-cells  from  the  tooth  of  a 


the  space  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  cells 
of  a  Polype,  or  Polyzoon,  the  cells 
of  a  sponge,  &c. 

BiBL.  Treatises  on  Physiology; 
Schwann,  Ueber  die  Einstimmunfj, 
cS'-c.  {Sydenham  Sac.)  ;  id.  Wayner's 
Physiol,  by  Willis  ;  Valentin,  Phys. ; 
Kolliker,  Geivehelehre  d.  Menschen 
(and  the  literature  therein)  ;  Siebold,  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  Wissens.  Zool.  i.  p.  270;  Rollett, 
Stricher''s  Handhuch  {New  Syd.  Soc.)  i. ; 
Frey,  Histoloyie ;  Cohnheim,  Virchow's  Ar- 
chie, xl. ;  Recklinghausen,  ibid,  xxviii. ; 
Weissmann,  Zeifsch.  f. Pat.  Med.  3rd  ser.  xv. 

CELL,  Animal,  artijicial  formation  of. — 
When  oil  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  containing 
albumen,  it  becomes  surrounded  by  a  layer 
of  coagulated  albumen,  forming  a  cell ;  and 
this  cell  will  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  en- 
dosmose  and  exosmose  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  natural  cell.  The  same  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  with  metallic  mercury  and 
albumen,  chloroform  and  albumen,  chloro- 
form and  chondrine,  &c.  It  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  natural 
formation  of  cells  has  been  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  this  method;  but  it  appears 
inapplicable  to  the  purpose,  as  the  nuclei  or 
masses  of  blastema,  around  which  cells  are 
formed,  do  not  consist  of  fat. 
See  Concretions. 

BiBL.  (Of the  above;)  Ascherson,il2 «Zfer's 
Archiv,  1840, p.  44, &c.;  Wittich, Dehymeno- 
gonia  albuminis,  Eegiomont.  1850 ;  Harting, 
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Neder.  Lane.  Sept.  1851 ;  Melsens,  .Bm?/.  de  I 
VAcad.  de  Belg.  1850 ;  Paniim,  Arehiv  f. 
Path.  Anat.  iv.  2;  Bennett,  Ed.  Month. 
Journ.  viii.  p.  166 ;  Kolliker,  Geivehelehre  d. 
Mensch.  p.  10 ;  Schmidt,  Taylor's  Scientific 
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CELL,  Vegetable. — The  definition  of 
the  term  cell  in  vegetable  anatomy,  ordina- 
rily adopted,  is,  a  closed  sac  co7nposed  of  an 
(originallif)  imperforate  membrane  formed  of 
the  chemical  substance  called  cellulose,  this 
me?nbrane  enclosing  fluid  contents  so  long  as 
the  cell  retains  its  vitality.  All  the  solid  per- 
manent structures  of  plants  are  formed  of 
cells  answering  to  this  character,  the  differ- 
ences of  the  full-grown  tissues  depending 
upon  peculiar  modifications  and  alterations 
of  the  original  cells.  In  animal  structures, 
the  term  cell  is  commonly  applied,  not  only 
to  structures  really  analogous  to  the  cells  of 
plants,  but  also  to  structiu-es  analogous  to 
the  contents  of  the  true  cellulose  cells,  which, 
however,  are  indeed  in  all  cases  the  import- 
ant living  parts  of  the  structure.  All  young 
vegetable  cells  contain  a  quantity  of  semi- 
fluid nitrogenous  formative  substance  called 
protoplasm,w)i\ch  protoplasm  maybe  chiefly 
adherent  as  a  thickish  and  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous layer  to  the  inside  of  the  cellulose 
wall,  forming  a  kind  of  lining  to  it,  and 
therefore  enclosing  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tents, in  which  case  it  is  called  t\iQ primordial 
utricle  {primordial-schlanch  of  Mohl) ;  or  this 
dense  protoplasm  may  fill  up  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  cell  as  a  gelatinous  mass ; — or, 
finally,  the  gelatinous  mass  of  protoplasm 
may  emerge  from  the  cellulose  sac,  with  a 
definite  form  and  organization,  furnished 
■  with  cilia  enabling  it  to  move  freely  in  water ; 
and  here  the  primordial  zitricle  presents 
itself  as  independent,  and  indeed  as  the 
primary  element  of  all  cellular  tissue ;  it  is 
found  in  this  condition  in  the  Confervoid 
Alga3,  in  the  zoospores.  These  free  bodies, 
devoid  at  first  of  a  cellulose  wall,  are  evi- 
dently analogous  to  the  corpuscles  of  '  sar- 
code '  constituting  certain  animals,  such  as 
Amceba,  while  the  cartilage-cells  &c.  of 
animals  are  analogous  to  the  cellulose  sacs 
of  plants ;  so  that  the  confusion  which 
exists  in  the  animal  tissues  is  likely  to  ex- 
tend to  vegetable  tissues  if  we  adopt  the 
name  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Ger- 
mans for  these  free  protoplasmic  organisms, 
namely,  rhat  of  primordial  cells.  Since  the 
structure  to  which  the  name  cell  is  at  pre- 
sent applied  in  vegetable  anatomy  is  in 
pretty  close  accordance  with  the  common 


acceptation  of  that  word  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, indicating  a  hollow  case,  it  seems  un- 
advisable  to  change  the  received  nomencla- 
ture, while  it  is  evident  that  the  use  of  the 
prefix  primordial  to  the  word  cell  is  not  di- 
stinctive enough,  and  will  beget  confusion  ; 
hence  it  seems  desirable  to  apply  a  spe- 
cial name  to  the  newlj-  detected  and  de- 
finite form  of  organization,  the  free  proto- 
plasmic corpuscle.  The  term  primordial 
utricle  answers  all  requirements,  since  the 
isolated  body  is  chemically  and  physiolo- 
gically identical  with  the  ordinary  primor- 
dial utricle  lining  a  nascent  cell,  having  in 
like  manner  the  function  of  forming  a  true 
cell  by  secreting  a  layer  of  cellulose  all  over 
its  external  surface  and  thus  enclosing  itself 
in  a  sac. 

In  this  work,  then,  the  word  cell,  as  ap- 
plied to  vegetable  structures,  is  always  used 
in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  the  character  of 
the  "  primordial  cell "  of  Cohn  and  other 
German  authors  is  given  under  the  head  of 

PBrMORDIAL  UtEICLE. 

Form. — Cells  may  present  almost  every 
possible  modification  of  form,  and  this 
depends  on  two  sets  of  conditions,  the  ori- 
ginal development  and  shape,  and  the  mode 
of  growth  and  expansion.  It  is  frequently 
stated  that  the  primary  form  of  all  vegetable 
cells  is  that  of  a  sphere,  or  at  all  events  that 
this  is  the  type  from  which  all  the  others 
must  be  considered  deviations.  This  is  true 
only  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  signify  that 
most  cells  which  originate  free  in  the  midst 
of  fluid,  suffering  no  external  compression, 
have  a  globular  form,  and  that  in  numerous 
cases  where  cellular  tissxies  are  very  lax  and 
free  to  expand  in  all  directions,  the  compo- 
nent cells  acquii-e  a  globular  form  during 
the  enlargement  to  their  full  size.  But  in  a 
verj' large  majority  of  cases  the  cells  do  not 
originate  in  a  free  condition,  they  are  pro- 
duced by  subdivision  of  older  cells,  and 
consequently,  when  first  developed,  they 
have  the  shape  of  the  half,  the  quarter,  or 
whatever  segment  it  may  be  of  the  parent- 
cell;  moreover,  in  a  majority  of  these  cases 
the  mode  of  expansion  also  depends  upon  a 
special  law  of  the  particular  tissue,  or  even 
of  such  tissue  in  the  particular  group  to 
which  the  plant  belongs,  and  not  upon  any 
general  law  of  globular  expansion.  The 
above  law  does  prevail  widely  in  some  fami- 
lies, as  in  the  Fungi,  and  we  very  frequently 
see  it  prevailing  in  pith  up  to  a  certain  period ; 
but  it  will  not  hold  as  a  general  rule ;  for  the 
lax  tissues  of  leaves,  of  succulent  stems,  &c. 
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offer  most  striking  deviations,  as  do  also  the 
varied  and  often  elegant  forms  of  lower 
Algae.  It  is  further  stated  in  many  books, 
that  the  effect  of  pressure  on  cells  having  a 
tendency  to  become  globular,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  dodecahedral  form ;  but  this  again 
is  far  too  sweeping  a  generalization,  and  the 
real  fact  is  that  globular  cells  of  equal  size, 
expanding  in  a  confined  space,  often  become 
twelve-sided  by  mutual  pressure,  but  far 
more  often  the  cells  of  a  tissue  are  of  diverse 
size,  and  hence  a  polyhedral  form  is  much 
more  common  (fig.  111).    Cells  may  be 

Fig.  111. 


globular,  as  in  the  Yeast-plant,  and  many 
lower  Algae,  in  the  lax  tissue  of  young  pith 
of  many  Dicotyledons  (PI.  38.  fig.  14),  &c. ; 
oval,  as  is  much  more  common  in  parenchy- 
matous tissues ;  squarish,  as  in  cork  (PI.  38. 
figs.  16, 17) ;  or  tabular,  as  in  the  epidermis 
of  numerous  plants,  under  which  circum- 
stances the  side  walls  may  be  square, 
rhombic,  hexagonal  or  irregular,  as  in  many 
petals ;  and  the  outlines  may  also  be  un- 
dulated or  even  beautifully  zigzagged,  as  in 
the  leaf  oi  Hellehortis  fcetidii^  &c.,  the  petals 
of  many  flowers,  or  in  the  leaf  of  the  Pine- 
apple (PI.  38.  fig.  15),  &c. ;  while  the  upper 
exposed  face  may  be  flat  or  vaulted,  as  in 
most  petals,  or  even  papilliform,  as  in  the 
petals  of  the  Sweet  WUliam 
and  of  most  flowers  with  glist- 
ening surface.  Cells  may  also 
be  cylindrical,  and  then  either 
with  flat  ends  (fig.  112),  as  in 
the  parenchyma  of  many  Mo- 
nocotyledons and  in  the  fila- 
ments of  Confervse,  or  round- 
ed ends  or  attenuated  ends, 
as  in  wood  and  liber  tissue 
generally;  or  they  may  be 
prismatic,  and  then  square  or 
six-sided,  as  in  stems  of  most 
herbaceous  plants ;  spindle-shaped,  as  in  a 
large  number  of  woods,  such  as  that  of  Co- 
nifers, Box,  &c. ;  and,  in  fact,  of  almost  every 
conceivable  form.  In  lax  tissues,  the  walls 
of  the  cells  often  grow  very  unequally  at 
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different  points,  whence  result  angular  pro- 
jections (by  which  the  cells  ordinarily  cohere 
together)  (fig.  113);  or  these  grow  out  into 
arms  or  rays,  producing  stel- 
late cells,  as  in  the  pith  of 
the  Rush  (PI.  38.  fig.  18), 
and  the  parenchyma  of  many 
aquatic  plants,  in  the  leaf- 
stalk of  the  Banana,  &c. 
Cells  which  are  free,  as  in 
the  lower  Cellular  plants, 
sometimes  grow  out  into 
long  tubular  structm-es  such 
as  Vaucheria,  with  a  conti- 
nuous cavity,  and  indeed  sometimes  ramify 
into  a  complication  of  branches,  as  in  Bry- 
opsis  and  C'odiu?n,  while  in  Botrydiwn  (fig. 
75)  the  globular  cell  sends  down  a  number 
of  root-like  filaments  which  are  mere  pro- 
trusions of  its  own  wall.  The  cells  of  Chara 
attain  very  large  size.  In  the  Flowering 
plants  we  have  an  example  of  extraordinary 
growth  of  a  single  cell  in  the  pollen-tubes, 
which,  in  some  cases,  become  as  much  as 
three  inches  long. 

Size. — The  dimensions  of  cells  vary  to 
infinity,  and,  indeed,  often  extremely  in  one 
and  the  same  tissue,  but  not  as  a  rule.  And 
the  diameter  of  cells  is  very  frequently  in- 
comparably less  than  the  length,  as  in  all 
filamentous  and  fibrous  cells.  Taking  a  very 
general  view,  we  may  say  that  parenchyma- 
cells  vary  from  1-250  to  1-1000"  in  dia- 
meter ;  but  the  spores  of  many  Fungi  mea- 
sure no  more  than  1-6000  to  1-8000",  while 
the  cells  of  the  juicy  parenchyma  of  many 
fruits  and  piths  attain  as  much  as  1-100". 

The  smallest  cells  appear  to  occur  in 
Palrnella  hyalina,  where  they  measure  the 
1-83,000".  In  elongated  cells,  such  as  those 
of  liber  and  most  woods,  the  diameter  is 
ordinarily  less  than  in  parenchyma,  while 
the  length  is  far  greater :  thus  in  wood  the 
length  varies  from  about  1-40  to  1-12", 
while  the  diameters  are  respectively  1-300 
and  1-100" ;  in  liber  the  length  may  extend 
to  1-8  or  1-4",  with  a  diameter  of  1-800  and 
1-400".  (See  Fibbes.)  Hairs  composed 
of  a  single  cell  often  attain  a  great  length, 
as  in  Cotton,  where  a  single  filamentous 
cell  may  measure  1  to  2 ".  (See  Tissues, 
Vegetable.) 

Cells  may  be  examined  either  in  situ,  as 
parts  of  tissues,  or  free,  separated  naturallv 
or  artificially.  For  the  first  it  is  simply- 
requisite  to  make  fine  slices  with  a  razor,  in 
various  directions  through  the  structure ;  if 
soft  or  thin  it  should  be  placed  between  the 
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two  halves  of  a  split  vial-cork  and  sliced  with 
the  cork,  the  cork  being  afterwards  removed 
from  the  slide  with  a  needle.  Slices  of  many 
kinds  of  cellular  tissue  are  made  more  clear 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  diluted  sulphui-ic 
acid,  which,  however,  often  swells  up  some 
of  the  layers. 

For  examining  isolated  or  nearly  separate 
cells,  we  may  take  the  lower  Algoe  or  Fungi, 
or  germinating  spores  of  the  higher  plants, 
or  we  may  separate  the  cells  of  the  tissues  of 
higher  plants.  The  parenchymatous  tissues 
may  usually  be  separated  into  their  elemen- 
tary cells  by  maceration  in  water :  the  de- 
composing ends  of  ilowerstalks  which  have 
been  in  water  several  days  will  generally 
afford  tissue  in  such  a  state  that  it  may  be 
broken  up  with  a  needle  ;  in  the  pulp  of  ripe 
fruits,  such  as  currants,  sti'awberries,  &c., 
mere  pressure  separates  the  cells.  Boiling 
will  do  with  some  of  the  denser  kinds; 
while  for  the  woody  tissues  it  is  requisite  to 
heat  fragments  with  a  particle  of  chlorate 
of  potash  and  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  (or  let 
them  macerate  for  12  to  24  hours),  and  wash 
them  well  with  water :  liber-cells,  woody 
cells,  &c.  may  be  isolated  by  this  means ; 
or  still  better  by  treating  them  with  chromo- 
sulphuric  acid  (Intr.  p.  xl). 

Formation  of  Celts. — This  subject  has 
undergone  a  great  amount  of  investigation 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  views 
which  have  been  propounded  at  various 
times  have  conflicted  strongly  in  many 

f)oints.  It  would  be  exceeding  our  limits, 
lowever,  to  enter  upon  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  theories  of  cell-development, 
and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
a  brief  account  of  those  phenomena  and 
laws  of  the  reproduction  of  cells  upon 
which  the  diversity  of  opinion  only  affects 
subordinate  particulars. 

All  vegetable  cells  (using  this  term  in  the 
sense  of  the  celhdose  sac  with  contents,  as  de- 
fined above)  in  which  the  capacity  for  repro- 
duction exists,  contain  an  internal  structure, 
varying  in  its  condition  and  appearance  at 
different  epochs  and  in  different  plants  or 
parts  of  plants,  called,  in  accordance  with 
Mohl's  proposal,  the  primordial  utricle.  This 
structure  consists  of  a  layer  of  tlie  proto- 
plasm, a  semifluid  nitrogenous  substance, 
lining  the  cellulose  wall  of  the  cell.  All 
the  other  cell-contents  are  enclosed  or  im- 
bedded in  this  primordial  utricle,  and  with 
it  they  collectively  constitute  what  is  called 
by  some  authors  the  endochro^ne  of  the  cell. 
The  characters  of  the  Pbimohdial  Utricle 


and  of  the  Protoplasm  are  given  in  the 
requisite  detail  under  their  respective  heads. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  we  find 
in  the  primordial  utricle  at  this  time,  a 
peculiar  body  called  the  nucleus,  to  which 
some  writers  attribute  gi-eat  importance  in 
the  development  of  cells.  Its  nature  is  not 
well  defined  ;  but  in  the  best  observed  cases 
it  consists  of  a  small  globular  or  lenticular 
mass,  apparently  composed  of  protoplasm  in 
a  condensed  and  granular  (solid)  condition. 
It  mostly  exhibits  one  or  more  bright  gra- 
nules or  points  in  its  substance,  which  are 
called  nucleoli.  Many  authors  consider  this 
body  of  the  first  importance  in  cell-de- 
velopment; but  as  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  as  to  the  character  of  its  agency, 
its  peculiarities  and  its  relations  to  the  cell 
are  spoken  of  separately  under  the  head  of 
Nucleus  (PI.  38.  figs.  8,  9  «)• 

All  development  of  new  cells  depends 
upon  the  division  of  the  primordial  utricle 
of  existing  cells  into  two  or  more  portions, 
which,  becoming  independent  centres  of 
life,  produce  new  cellulose  membranes,  and 
become  new  cells.  The  phenomena  in  which 
this  law  is  manifested  are  far  more  varied 
than  would  be  imagined  from  this  simple 
statement.  The  numerous  subordinate  mo- 
difications, however,  may  be  arranged  under 
three  principal  heads  :  —  1.  Cell-division, 
sometimes  called  merismatic  cell-formation; 
2.  Cell-division  ivith  liberation  of  the  new 
cells ;  3.  Free  cell- formation. 

1.  Cell-division  is  the  process  which  occurs 
in  all  reproduction  of  cells  connected  with 
vegetative  growth  or  increase  of  the  mass  of 
existing  structures.  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  ceUs  are  multiplied  in  the  growth 
of  the  thallus  of  the  inferior  plants,  and  in 
the  growth  of  the  stems,  leaves,  roots,  and 
other  organs  of  the  higher  plants.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  formation  of  the  basidiosjm'es  or 
stylospores  of  Fungi,  the  spcrmatia  of  these 
and  Lichens,  of  (jonidia  in  the  Lichens,  and 
corndia  in  the  Fungi.  The  essential  fact 
observed  in  all  the  cases  is,  the  division  of 
the  primordial  utricle  of  the  parent-cell  into 
two  or  more  distinct  primordial  utricles, 
each  of  which  secretes  a  layer  of  cellulose 
over  its  whole  surface  ;  and  thus,  when  the 
two  are  in  apposition,  a  partition  is  formed 
dividing  the  parent-cell  into  two  or  more 
parts.  The  form  of  the  daughter-cells  de- 
pends of  course  on  that  of  the  parent-cell 
at  the  time  of  division.  In  the  case  of  cel- 
lulose tissues,  such  as  those  in  the  jnmctmn 
vegetatianis  of  the  buds  of  the  higher  plants, 
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in  cambium,  &c.,  the  division  is  ordinarily 
into  two  halves,  which  respectively  grow 
until  equal  in  size  to  the  parent ;  and  either 
both  or  only  one  of  these  divides  again  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
structure  is  completed.  It  is  evident  that 
the  external  forms  of  all  cellular  structures 
must  depend  greatly  upon  the  laws  of  divi- 
sion of  the  cells  of  plants.  For  example,  sup- 
posing we  start  from  a  single  square  cell, 
when  this  divides  into  two  halves,  and  these 
grow  to  equal  the  parent-cell,  we  have  an 
oblong  figure ;  if  the  half-cells  divide  again 
in  the  same  direction,  we  shall  in  time  get 
a  long  filament ;  and  if  both  new  cells  divide 
again  each  time,  the  filament  will  grow  much 
longer  in  a  given  time  than  if  only  the  end- 
cell  continually  divided,  leaving  one  new  cell 
behind  it  at  each  division.  If  the  pair  of 
cells  produced  by  the  first  halving  divide  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  division,  a  square 
group  of  foiu?  cells  results ;  and  if  this  law 
continues  to  act,  a  flat  plate  of  cellular  tissue 
will  result.  Fm-ther,  if  the  cells  also  divide 
by  horizontal  partitions  (in  the  third  direc- 
tion of  space), the  mass  of  cells  wiU  gradually 
acquire  thickness  or  height  as  well  as  length 
and  breadth.  Lastly,  if  the  cells  of  particular 
regions  cease  to  divide  sooner  than  others, 
irreg-ular  or  complex  but  definite  structures 
will  be  produced — as  those  parts  where  the 
cell-division  goes  on  will  emerge  from  the 
general  mass,  in  the  Cellular  plants  as  lobes, 
and  in  the  higher  plants  as  conical  bodies 
which  are  gradually  developed  under  simi- 
lar laws  into  the  organs.  The  diversities  of 
internal  organization  depend  also  to  some 
extent  on  the  same  laws,  but  less  on  these 
than  on  the  laws  reg-ulating  the  forms  which 
the  cells  acquire  when  full-grown. 

Cell-division  may  be  observed  most  easily 
in  the  lower  Cellular  plants,  or  in  the  simpler 
structures  (such  as  hairs)  of  the  higher  plants 
(PI.  38.  figs.  8,  9).  The  Conferva  afi'ord 
exceedingly  favourable  opportunities,  as  do 
also  the  filamentous  or  thalloid  sti-uctures 
of  germinating  Mosses,  Ferns,  microscopic 
Fungi,  &c.  The  behaviour  of  the  parent- 
cell  before  division  exhibits  some  diversities. 
If  a  simple  filament  is  increasing  by  cell- 
division,  the  cylindrical  parent-ceUs  merely 
elongate  a  little  before  dividing  transversely. 
If  the  filament  is  to  branch,  the  wall  of  the 
parent-cell  bulges  out  gi-adually  at  the  point 
where  the  branch  is  to  appear  ;  the  bulging 
soon  becomes  a  pouch,  and  this  pouch  is 
soon  shut  ofi"  by  the  formation  of  a  partition 
at  its  base.  Bead-like  rows  of  cells  likewise 


divide  by  budding  in  this  way,  as  may  be 
observed,  for  instance,  in  the  Yeast-plant : 
the  new  cell  first  appears  as  a  little  'bubble' 
on  the  side  of  the  parent,  with  its  cavity 
continuous  ;  and  after  it  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain size,  its  primordial  utricle  detaches  itself 
from  that  of  the  parent,  and  a  partition  is 
formed  at  the  point  whence  the  second  cell 
emerged  (PI.  20.  fig.  23). 

Another  point  which  must  be  noticed  here, 
is  the  question  whether  the  parent  primor- 
dial utricle  divides  instantaneouslt/, a,t  a  given 
epoch,  into  the  new  utricles,  or  whether  it 
parts  gradually,  by  a  sort  of  consti'iction  ad- 
vancing from  the  surface  towards  the  centre, 
roughly  comparable  to  what  occurs  when  a 
ligature  is  slowly  drawn  tight  round  an 
elastic  tube,  or  when  a  bar  of  soap  is  cut  in 
two  by  passing  a  string  round  it  and  gra- 
dually drawing  the  loop  tight.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  segmentation  of  the  pri- 
mordial utricle  is  always  gTadual,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  so  in  many  cases.  Its 
gradual  constriction  has  been  observed  in 
those  Confervse  where  the  primordial  utricle 
is  a  hollow  sac,  forming  a  lining  over  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  parent-cell; 
it  may  be  traced  in  the  larger  ConfervaB,  in 
Spirogyra,  &c.,  by  keeping  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  water  under  the  microscope.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  division  is  generally  completed 
during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning. 

2.  Cell-dimsion  icith  liberation  of  the  new 
cells. — The  first  step  in  this  process  is  ana- 
logous to  what  takes  place  at  the  outset  in 
the  preceding  set  of  eases ;  but  we  find  much 
more  important  modifications  here.  This  is 
the  mode  of  development  of  spores  of  the 
Ascomycetous  Fungi,  of  the  spores  and 
tetraspores  of  the  Algse,  the  spores  of  Li- 
chens, the  spores  of  all  the  higher  Crypto- 
gamia,  the  active  gonidia  or  zoospores  of  the 
Algse,  the  parent-cells  of  the  spei-matozoids 
or  active  spiral  filaments  of  the  higher  Cryp- 
togamia,  and  of  the  pollen-gi-ains  of  the 
Flowering  plants. 

The  general  character  is :  Division  of  the 
whole  primordial  utricle  into  segments, 
which  either  acquire  a  cellulose  coat  within 
the  parent-cell  before  they  are  set  fi-ee  by 
its  solution  or  bursting,  or  escape  from  the 
parent-cell  without  a  cellulose  coat,  and 
secrete  this  afterwai'ds. 

The  following  modifications  occur : — 

a.  Division  of  a  nearly  solid  piimordial 
utricle  into  four,  either  directly  or  by  two 
halvings.  This  occurs  in  the  development 
of  pollen  and  of  the  spores  of  Mosses,  Ferns, 
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&c.  The  parent-cells  of  the  pollen  or  spores 
become  free  in  the  interior  of  the  anther  or 
sporange,  by  the  solution  of  the  walls  and 
septa  of  their  parent-cells.  The  primordial 
utricles  of  the  free  cells  divide  into  four 
segments,  entirely  filling  the  cell.  After 
this,  either  partitions  are  formed  between 
these  (pollen-cells),  to  be  subsequently  dis- 
solved, or  they  at  once  clothe  themselves 
with  a  cellular  coat  (3farchantia).  In  either 
case,  they  ultimately  lie  free  in  the  parent- 
cell,  which  is  itself  finally  dissolved  (PI.  38. 
figs.  10-13). 

b.  Division  of  a  homogeneous  primordial 
utricle  into  a  large  number  of  segments,  each 
of  which  acquires  a  cellulose  coat,  the  whole 
of  the  new  cells  lying  closely  packed  but 
free  in  the  parent-cell.  This  occurs  in  the 
antheridia  of  the  higher  Cryptogamous 
plants,  in  the  formation  of  the  parent-cells 
of  the  spermatozoids,  also  in  the  formation 
of  the  parent-cells  of  the  spores  and  the 
elater-cells  of  the  Hepaticse.  The  formation 
of  the  spores  in  the  asci  or  thecEe  of  the 
Ascomycetous  Fungi  and  the  Lichens  be- 
longs either  to  this  or  the  preceding  case 
(PI.  29.  fig.  12). 

c.  Division  of  the  homogeneous  primor- 
dial utricle  into  segments  which  do  not 
acquire  a  cellulose  coat  until  after  they  are 
discharged  from  the  parent-cell.  This  occurs 
in  the  development  of  the  zoospores  of  most 
of  the  Confervoidese  (Cladophora,  Bryopsis, 
Achlya,  Ulothrix,&c.),  where  the  primordial 
utricles  become  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
parent-cell  when  they  divide,  and  break 
their  way  out  into  the  water,  where  they 
form  a  cellulose  coat  after  they  have  swum 
about  freely  for  some  time  by  means  of  their 
cilia. 

d.  Division  of  a  sac-like  primordial  utricle 
into  a  number  of  portions,  which  appear  at 
first  as  papillae  on  the  walls  of  the  cell,  and 
finally  become  isolated  in  the  cavity.  This 
occurs  in  the  development  of  the  gonidia 
of  Hydrodictyon,  Botrydiimi,  &c.  These 
last  two  cases  are  connected  with  a  and  b 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  zoospores  or 
active  gonidia  are  replaced,  under  certain 
circumstances,  by  cells  ;  that  is,  the  bodies 
produced  in  this  way  acquire  a  cellulose 
coat  before  they  leave  the  parent-cell. 

Numerous  intermediate  conditions  occur 
which  connect  all  these  together ;  and  the 
last  case,  d,  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
what  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the 
endosperm-cells,  placed  under  3. 

3.  Free  Cell-formation. — Here  the  new  | 


cell  is  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  parent 
primordial  utricle  separating  itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  protoplasm,  assuming  a  globular 
or  oval  form,  aad  secreting  a  cellulose  mem- 
brane upon  its  surface,  so  as  to  form  a  new 
cell  lying  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  parent 
primordial  utricle.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  case  is  the  formation  of  the 
germinal  vesicles  in  the  embryo-sac  of  the 
Flowering  Plants  (PI.  38.  figs.  1-4).  Other 
cells  sometimes  occur,  formed  in  the  same 
way,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  embryo-sac. 
The  embryo-sac  also  frequently  becomes 
filled,  after  fertilization,  by  a  large  increase 
of  free  cells  developed  out  of  the  layer  of 
protoplasm  or  primordial  utricle  lining  the 
walls ;  these  (endosperm-cells)  accumulate  in 
the  sac,  and  sometimes  become  consolidated 
into  a  tissue  (albumen)  in  which  the  embryo 
lies  imbedded ;  in  exalbuminous  seeds  they 
are  re-absorbed  during  the  growth  of  the 
embryo.  The  embryo  itself  is  developed  from 
the  germinal  vesicle  by  cell-division  such  as 
is  described  under  §  1  (PI.  38.  figs.  .5,  6). 

Karsten  considers  that  the  formation  of 
every  cell  within  a  living  organ  is  original ; 
and  that  the  cell  is  not  divided  into  two 
new  individuals  by  transverse  septa  or  pro- 
liferation. 

The  hypotheses  of  the  independent  origin 
of  cells  from  organic  substances  by  generatio 
(squivoca  seem  to  require  no  notice ;  but 
allusion  may  be  made  to  certain  curious 
phenomena  which  have  been  called  'abnor- 
mal cell-formations,'  occurring  in  some  of 
the  Confervoids.  The  protoplasm  of  the 
Siphonege  is  very  apt  to  collect  into  globu- 
lar masses  in  injured  filaments ;  and  these 
globular  masses  apparently  acquire  a  cellu- 
lose coat  in  some  cases :  they  have  been 
observed  in  Vaucheria  and  Bryopsis ;  a  some- 
what similar  phenomenon  often  occurs  in  the 
contents  of  the  cells  of  Spirogyra.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  kind  of  gonidial  reproduction, 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  living  contents 
are  enabled  to  save  themselves  from  the 
general  decomposition.  (See  Pseudogo- 
NiDiA.)  Some  forms  which  we  incline  to 
refer  here,  have  been  described  as  distinct 
genera  and  species  of  parasitic  Algae ;  on 
this  subject  see  Pabasites,  Chythiditjm, 
Pythium. 

Membrane. — In  all  young  organs  of  suc- 
culent structures,  and  all  the  delicate  tissues 
of  the  higher  plants,  and  in  the  majority  of 
the  Cellular  plants  in  almost  the  entire 
organization,  the  cellular  membranes  consist 
of  a  thin  structureless  pellicle,  possessing  a 
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considerable  degree  of  toughness  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  elasticity.  (C.  J.  Agardh 
has  indeed  asserted  that  cell-membrane  is 
composed  of  spiral  fibrous  structure,  but 
this  doubtless  is  an  error  as  regards  the  pri- 
mary membrane.)  It  is  readily  permeable 
by  water,  while  no  orifices  of  any  kind  can 
be  detected  in  it;  but  young,  and  indeed 
soft  cell-membranes  generally,  imbibe  more 
or  less  water,  and  swell  to  some  extent, 
often  becoming  more  or  less  gelatinous.  It 
is  stated  by  Schleiden  that  the  membranes 
of  nascent  cells  are  soluble  in  water,  but 
general  experience  does  not  confirm  this 
statement;  the  only  approach  to  a  corro- 
boration of  it  that  we  have  met  with,  is  in 
the  lower  Algse  :  the  zoospores  are  often 
extruded  in  the  interior  of  an  extremely 
delicate  sac  formed  of  cellulose,  which  al- 
most immediately  vanishes  and  sets  the 
zoospores  free.  The  external  membranes 
of  many  of  the  filamentous  and  unicellular 
Algse  become  gelatinous,  and  gradually  dis- 
solve away  as  the  inner  membranes  are 
successively  deposited,  forming  a  gelatinous 
coat  {ex.  gr.  Protococcus,  Nostoc,  Desmidia- 
cese,  Diatomaceee,  Zygnejiia,  Oscillatorieae, 
&c.)  ;  the  same  also  takes  place  in  the  de- 
velopmentof  spores  and  pollen-grains,  which 
are  set  free  by  the  parent-cell  membranes 
becoming  dissolved.  This,  however,  is 
scarcely  direct  solution  in  water,  and  comes 
rather  under  the  head  of  decomposition. 

Young  and  delicate  cell-membranes  are 
perfectly  transparent  and  colourless,  as  is 
seen  in  the  Yeas1>plant,  in  the  mycelium  of 
Mildews,  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  tuberous 
structures  like  the  Potato,  in  piths  (after 
the  mucilaginous  cell-contents  have  been 
removed).  As  they  gi-ow  older,  they  often 
become  coloured,  sometimes  very  deeply, 
which  is  supposed,  however,  to  depend  on 
the  infiltration  of  foreign  matters.  In  the 
state  of  simple  cell-membranes,  where  no 
infiltration  of  foreign  matter  has  occurred, 
the  application  of  sulphuric  acid  of  moderate 
strength,  with  solution  of  iodine  in  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  brings  out  a  bright 
blue  colour ;  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  test 
for  cellulose,  the  universal  basis  of  vegetable 
cell-membrane. 

When  the  cell  has  attained  a  certain 
age,  new  deposits  of  membranous  substance 
take  place  inside ;  and  the  walls  thus  ac- 
quire more  or  less  thickness,  together  with 
a  very  varied  appearance,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  deposits.  The  new  layers 
are  known  as  Secondaby  Laybhs  ;  and  the 


term  Cell-wall  is  perhaps  the  most  conve- 
nient collective  term  which  can  be  applied 
to  the  various  structures  produced  by  the 
deposition  of  new  layers  of  celkdose  upon 
the  inside  of  the  primary  cell-membrane. 
Although  these  new  deposits  are  thin  layers 
of  cellulose  like  the  primary  membrane,  they 
are  rarely  so  totally  devoid  of  detail  struc- 
ture, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  exhibit 
orifices  and  irregularities  of  the  most  striking 
character.  Moreover,  in  one  class  of  cases, 
they  are  not  deposited  as  a  continuous  coat, 
but  as  a  fibrous  structure  applied  upon  the 
primary  membrane,  as  in  spiral-fibrous  cells; 
and  in  wood-cells  they  are  formed  one  above 
another  to  such  a  thickness  that  the  cell- 
wall  loses  its  original  membranous  character, 
and  becomes  a  solid  case,  with  the  internal 
cavity  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small 
chamber  in  the  centre. 

The  simplest  condition  of  a  thickened 
cell-wall  is  that  met  with  in  the  uxiicellular 
and  filamentous  Algse,  where  the  primary 
membrane  becomes  coated  in  the  interior  by 
successive  continuous  layers  of  cellulose 
exactly  resembling  itself,  and  which  often 
indeed  can  only  be  known  to  exist  by  com- 
paring the  thickness  of  old  and  yoimg  cells, 
since  no  lamellation  can  be  detected ;  gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  the  action  of  mode- 
rately diluted  sulphuric  acid  swells  up  such 
membranes,  and  renders  the  lamellte  more 
or  less  distinct  (PI.  38.  fig.  24).  The  thicken- 
ing layers  of  the  unicellular  and  filamentous 
Algse  are  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  cells  of  higher  plants,  since  they  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  mem- 
branes of  new  cells  produced  in  the  interior 
of  the  older  cells,  in  many  cases  set  free  by 
the  solution  of  the  latter.  These  cell-walls 
sometimes  exhibit  peculiar  fibrous  appear- 
ances.   See  Spihal  Structures. 

These  layers  may  be  coloured  blue  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  iodine ;  when  very  young 
even  by  iodine  alone;  but  when  old  or  where 
they  imdergo  spontaneous  solution  into  a 
kind  of  jell}^,  as  in  filamentous  Algse,  this 
cellulose  reaction  seems  to  fail — at  all  events 
it  is  so  imcertain  in  its  behaviour,  that, 
although  it  gives  a  positive  result  in  suc- 
cessful cases,  a  negative  result  is  altogether 
inconclusive. 

In  the  cells  of  the  generality  of  plants  of 
higher  organization,  the  secondary  cell-mem- 
branes exhibit  a  striking  difference  from  the 
primary,  inasmuch  as  we  find  them  con- 
stantly perforated  by  holes,  slits,  or  orifices 
of  some  shape,  so  as  to  leave  the  primary 
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membrane  bare,  whence  results  a  spotted  or 
streaked  appearance  of  the  cell-wall,  as  may 
be  seen  even  in  cells  with  the  walls  still  very 
thin,  such  as  fully-formed  pith-colls  of  the 
Elder. 

The  earlier  anatomists  regarded  these 
spots  or  dots  as  orifices  through  the  cell- 
wall  ;  but  they  are  in  reality  only  pits  open- 
ing into  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  and  closed 
externally  by  the  original  membrane  of  the 
cell.  When  the  cell-wall  becomes  much 
thickened,  as  in  cells  of  horny  albumen  or 
wood-cells,  the  layers  successively  deposited 
over  the  inside,  mostly  correspond  pretty 
exactly  with  the  earliest  layers,  and  leave 
the  spots  always  free,  so  that  these  become 
gradually  converted  into  tubular  canals  run- 
ning through  the  thick  ceU-walls  (PI.  38. 
figs.  21-23  and  27).  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  but  not  in  all,  the  spots  or  pits  in  the 
cell-wall  are  opposite  to  similar  spots  in 
the  walls  of  the  adjacent  cells,  so  that  the 
cavities  of  the  two  contiguous  cells  are  only 
separated  fi-om  each  other  by  the  primary 
membrane  of  each,  as  at  first,  allowing  free 

fermeation  of  fluid  from  one  to  the  other, 
n  old  cells  these  primary  membranes  be- 
come destroyed,  and  thus  the  cavities  com- 
municate freely  through  these  canals  run- 
ning out  through  their  hard  thickened 
walls.  The  various  complications  of  these 
pits  are  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Pitted 

CELLS. 

The  secondary  layers  are  further  distin- 
guished from  the  primary  membrane  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  tendency  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  spiral  bands  or  fibres  winding  upon 
the  original  cell-wall.  This  may  be  detected 
even  in  many  cells  which  remain  quite  mem- 
branous, as  in  some  Confervm  and  many 
hairs,  also  in  pitted  lignified  cells,  where  the 
thickening  layer  forms  a  general  coat  upon 
the  inside  of  the  cell ;  the  liber-cells  of  many 
plants  exhibit  a  delicate  spiral  striation  of 
their  walls,  while  some  liber-cells  display 
it  with  especial  distinctness.  Some  of  these 
cells  give  way  in  a  spiral  direction  when  torn 
by  pulling  lengthwise.  In  parenchymatous 
cells  this  spiral  structure  is  often  very  fully 
developed  in  all  its  varieties ;  but  it  is  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  vessels  and  ducts, 
while  in  certain  woods,  as  in  Taxus,  we 
have  a  combination  of  the  porous  with  the 
spiral  secondary  deposits,  the  earlier  thick- 
ening layers  leaving  spots  uncovered  while 
the  latter  ones  are  deposited  along  a  spiral 
line  coiling  up  the  cell-wall  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  thus  the  cell  appears  to  have  a  spi- 


ral fibre  lying  upon  its  walls.  These  struc- 
tures are  spoken  of  at  length  under  the  heads 
of  Spiral  deposits  and  Pitted  cells. 

Cellulose  is  distinguished,  when  in  the 
form  of  membrane  or  fibrous  structure,  by 
the  blue  colour  it  usually  assumes  when 
treated  with  iodine  (starch  differs  in  its 
granular  form  and  its  solubility  in  acids  and 
potash,  and  its  swelling  up  in  hot  water). 
The  nitrogenous  protoplasm  is  always  co- 
loured yellow-brown  by  iodine.  The  blue 
colour  appears  in  many  membranous  paren- 
chymatous tissues  when  the  cells  are  soaked 
in  tincture  of  iodine,  di-ied,  and  then  wetted 
with  water.  In  other  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  solution 
of  iodine  simultaneously.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  bring  out  the  blue  reaction  in 
old  cells ;  various  methods  are  had  recourse 
to  for  this  purpose.  In  corky  or  other  epi- 
dermal tissues,  the  blue  colour  of  cellulose 
may  be  brought  out  by  soaking  the  cells  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  more  in  strong  solution 
of  potash,  washing  it  well,  soaking  in  tinc- 
tm-e  of  iodine,  drying,  and  then  wetting  with 
water.  Old  wood-cells  undergo  the  same 
change  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  instead  of 
treating  with  caustic  potash,  and  then  adding 
the  iodine,  &c.  as  above.  All  the  sohd 
structures  of  cell-membranes  yield  to  one  or 
other  of  these  means,  and  exhibit  the  blue 
colour  with  iodine,  which,  if  not  indicative  of 
a  composition  of  cellulose,  points  to  a  sub- 
stance intermediate  between  this  and  starch, 
produced  out  of  the  cellulose  by  the  chemical 
action.  The  most  characteristic  property  of 
cellulose,  however,  is  its  solubility  in  am- 
moniuret  of  copper.  (See  Cellulose  and 
Chemic.\l  Reagents.)  The  cells  of  Fimgi 
and  many  Lichens  and  Algae  do  not  exhibit 
the  ordinary  reactions  of  cellulose,  becoming 
brown  instead  of  blue  with  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  they  are  moreover  not 
dissolved  by  ammoniuret  of  copper ;  while 
certain  cell-walls  of  Lichens  are  coloured 
blue  by  iodine  alone,  from  the  presence  of 
granulose.  Cell-membranes  and  their  mo- 
difications are  examined,  of  course,  in  si- 
milar preparations  to  those  mentioned  as 
displajdng  the  forms  &c.  of  cells. 

BiBL. — General.  Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany  (Masters) ;  Mohl,  Vegetahle 
Cell,  transl.  by  Henfrey,  1853  ;  Scliacht,-Die 
Pflanzenzelle,  Berlin,  1852 ;  Unger,  Ayiat.  u. 
Fht/s.  P/latizen,  Vienna,  1855 ;  Meyen,  P/lan- 
zenphys.  Phytutomie ;  Morren,  Btdl.  de  I'Acad. 
de  Bni.relles,  v.  No.  3. — Development.  Two 
worlcs,  indispensable  for  the  study  of  the 
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state  of  this  question,  contain  citations  of 
most  of  the  important  authorities,  viz.  Mohl, 
Vef/etahle  Cell,  and  Braun,  Rejuv.  {Ray  So- 
ciety, 1853);  Pringsheim,  Bau  d.  Pflanzen- 
zelle,  Berlin,  1854. — Cell-Membrane.  Mohl, 
On  Cellulose,  Rot.  Zeitung.  v.  (Scientific  Me- 
moirs, 2ncl  ser.  vol.  i.  90) ;  Rot.  Zeit.  xi. 
753;  HsLrting,  Mulder^ s  Physiol.  C/ie?M.  transl. 
by  Fromberg,  Edinb.  1849 ;  Botan.  Zeitung, 
V.  337 ;  Kiitzing,  Phil.  Rotanik,  1852 ;  J.  G. 
Agardh,  De  Cell,  vegetahili,  &c.,  Lund.  1852; 
Caspary,  Ueb.  Streifung  dei'  Zellcmvand,  Rot. 
Zeit.  xi.  801 ;  Criiger,  Die  Primitive  Faser, 
Rot.  Zeit.  xii.  57,  xiii.  p.  601 ;  Dippel,  Ve- 
getab.  Zellenbild.  1858 ;  Hofmeister,  Handh. 
d.  phys.  Rot.  i. ;  Karsten,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
lSm\  xii.  p.  1 ;  1864,  xiii.  pp.  265,  409, 479; 
xiv.  pp.  24, 124, 185.  See  also  Primoedial 

UTRICLE. 

CELL-CONTENTS.— This  tei-m  corre- 
sponds, in  regard  to  vegetables,  to  the  word 
endochrome  as  used  by  Thwaites,  Ralfs,  and 
some  of  the  French  botanists.  It  refers 
here  most  essentially  to  the  primordial  utri- 
cle, as  this  is  the  part  effective  in  develop- 
ment, vrhile  the  substances  imbedded  in  or 
lying  in  the  cavity  of  this  are  variable  ac- 
cording to  age,  stage  of  development,  &c. 
See  Primordial  utricle. 

CELLE'PORA,  Fabr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fundibulate  Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder  Chei- 
lostomata,  and  family  Celleporidfe. 

Distinguished  by  the  massive,  globose, 
and  incrusting,  or  erect  and  branched, 
calcareous  polypidom,  and  the  irregularly 
heaped  vasiform  cells,  vertical  to  the  com- 
mon plane,  vvith  a  beak  on  one  or  both  sides, 
furnished  with  an  avicularium.  Five  British 
species. 

1.  C.pumicosa.  Rough,  porous,  massive ; 
cells  suborbicular,  the  mouth  round.  Com- 
mon. 

2.  C.  vitrina.  Incrusting;  cells  ovoid, 
very  small,  pearly,  and  irregularly  ar- 
ranged. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Rrit.  Zooph.  295 ;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  17  ;  Busk,  Mar.  Polyz.  ii.  p.  85  ; 
Paleont.  Soc.  (foss.)  1859. 

_  CELLEPO'RIDiE.— A  family  of  Infun- 
dibulate  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa),  of  the  suborder 
Cheilostomata. 

Char.  Those  of  the  single  genus  Cellenora. 

CELLULAR  TISSUE,  op  Animals, 
sometimes  called  flbro-cellular,  connective, 
or  areolar  tissue. 

Cellular  tissue  is  very  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  bodies  of  vertebrate  animals, 
fiUingup  the  interspaces  between  the  various 


organs,  and  entering  into  the  composition 
of  most  of  them. 

The  fibrous  variety  consists  essentially  of 
white  fibrous  tissue,  mostly  containing  the 
elements  of  the  yellow  or  elastic  tissue. 
The  most  common  form  of  the  white  fibrous 
element  is  that  of  minute,  delicate,  trans- 
parent fibres,  called  fibrill;©,  with  pale  out- 
lines (PI.  40.  fig.  41) ;  these  are  sometimes 
single,  at  others  united  into  bundles  or  fas- 
ciculi. The  fibres  as  well  as  the  bundles 
sometimes  pursue  a  straight  course ;  at  others 
they  are  elegantly  curved  and  wavy,  inter- 
lacing in  all  directions,  and  leaving  larger 
or  smaller  areolae  or  spaces  between  them, 
the  larger  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  fibrillre  are  about  1-40,000  to 
1-20,000",  and  the  fasciculi  about  1-7000 
to  1-3000"  in  diameter.  In  the  fasciculi, 
they  are  connected  by  an  amorphous,  trans- 
parent, gelatinous  substance.  Intermingled 
with  the  fibres,  are  elongate  or  branched 
cells  (connective  corpuscles),  or  nucleated 
protoplasts,  which  may  be  well  examined 
in  the  transparent  laminfe  separating  the 
muscles  of  a  frog's  leg.  When  treated  with 
acetic  acid,  the  fibres  swell,  become  paler, 
and  lose  their  distinctness,  the  bundles  ap- 
pearing as  if  fused  into  a  gelatinous  mass 
(fig.  29.  p.  66) ;  and  round  or  elliptical  nu- 
clei, with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  fibres,  are  brought  to  view, 
as  in  PI.  40.  fig.  43. 

The  yellow  fibrous  tissue  occurs  in  the 
form  of  fine  or  coarser  fibres,  with  dark 
outlines ;  these  sometimes  run  straight,  at 
others  they  are  wavy  or  reticular ;  at  others 
coiled  or  forming  rings  around  the  bundles 
of  the  areolar  tissue,  or  running  parallel 
with  and  between  them,  sometimes  forming 
perforated  membranes.  They  are  best  seen 
when  the  tissue  has  been  rendered  trans- 
parent by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  This 
tissue  is  not  now  regarded  as  distinct,  but 
as  a  modification  of  the  cellular  or  connec- 
tive tissue. 

The  gelatinous  variety  forms  a  soft 
semitransparent  mass,  containing  rounded 
spindle-shaped  or  branched  cells,  and  is 
met  with  in  the  Invertebrata. 

The  truly  cellular  form,  which  is  also 
common  among  the  Invertebrata,  consists 
of  round  or  elongate  cells,  with  but  little 
intercellular  substance. 

Cellular  tissue  consists  chemically  of  ge- 
latine, which  may  be  obtained  from  it  in 
solution  by  boiling. 
The  various  complex  structures  into  the 
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composition  of  which  the  white  fibrous  ele- 
ment enters,  as  the  mucous  membranes,  skin, 
fatty  tissue,  &c.,  are  noticed  under  their  re- 
spective heads. 

Cellular  tissue  is  developed  from  the  em- 
bryonic corpuscles.  These  become  elon- 
gated and  fusiform ;  sometimes  the  ends 
are  branched.  They  unite  with  each  other, 
and  the  ends  become  longitudinally  split 
into  the  component  fibrillye  of  the  future 
tissue.  The  substance  of  the  corpuscles 
subsequently  splits  in  the  same  manner. 
But  whether  the  corpuscle  is  a  solid  body 
or  protoplast,  or  whether  it  is  a  true  cell, 
and  secondary  deposition  takes  place  within 
it,  the  deposited  substance  subsequently 
splitting  to  form  the  fibrils,  is  not  agreed 
upon.    See  Fibrous  tissues. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Geioebelehre  8fc. ;  Paget, 
Heport  Sfc,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  1842, 
xiv. ;  Mulder  (and  Donders),  Physiol.  Chem.; 
Todd  and  Bowman,  Phys.  Anat.  6fc. ;  Vir- 
chow,  Path.  Celhd. ;  Frey,  Histologie,  p.  208. 

CELLULAR  TISSUE,  of  Plants.  See 
Tissues,  Vegetable. 

CELLULA'RIA,  Pallas.— A  genus  of 
Infundibulate  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa),  of  the 
suborder  Cheilostomata,  and  family  Cellu- 
lariadse. 

Distinguished  by  the  jointed,  branched, 
erect  polypidom,  with  flat,  linear  branches  ; 
the  contiguous  cells  in  two  or  three  rows, 
perforated  behind,  and  more  than  four 
between  two  joints;  and  the  absence  of 
avicularia  and  vibracula.  One  British 
species  : 

C.  Peachii  {Cellularia  Peachii,  var.  John- 
ston). Cells  narrowed  downwards,  truncate 
and  somewhat  rounded  above;  usually  a 
small  spine  at  the  upper  and  outer  angle ; 
three  to  five  perforations  behind ;  orifice 
oval,  regular ;  margin  somewhat  thickened, 
minutely  granular ;  ovicell  globular  with  a 
tessellated  surface. 

C.  ciliata  f  Johnston)  =  5iceZfona  cU. ;  C. 
avicularia  — Bvgula  avic. ;  C.  ternata  =  Me- 
nipea  tern. ;  C.  scruposa  =  Scriipocellaria 
scrvp. ;  C.  reptans=  Canda  rept. ;  C.  Hookeri 
—  Caharea  Hook. ;  C.  neritina= Biigtda  ner. ; 
C.  plumosa= Buffvla  plum. 

I3iBL.  Busk,  Mar.  Polyz.  20;  id.  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1851,  vii.  82. 

CELLULA'RIAD^.— A  family  of  In- 
fundibulate Polyzoa  (Bryozoa),  of  the  sub- 
order Cheilostomata. 

Distinguished  by  the  branched, erect  poly- 
pidom, and  the  flat,  linear  branches,  with 
the  cells  in  one  plane.    Genera : 


1.  Cellularia.  Cells  in  two  or  three  rows, 
contiguous,  perforated  behind,  more  than 
four  between  two  joints;  no  avicularia  nor 
vibracula. 

2.  Menipea.  Cells  oblong,  nan'owed 
downwards,  not  perforate ;  one  or  two  avi- 
cularia below  the  orifice  in  ft-ont. 

3.  Scrupocellaria.  Cells  with  a  vibra- 
culum  behind,  and  a  sessile  avicularium  at 
the  upper  and  outer  angle ;  orifice  spinous. 

4.  Canda.  Cells  with  a  vibraculum  in  a 
notch  on  the  outer  side ;  no  avicularium  at 
the  upper  angle. 

BiBL.  That  of  the  genera. 

CEL'LULOSE. — The  proximate  princi- 
ple of  which  the  permanent  cell-membranes 
of  plants  are  always  composed,  it  occurs 
also  in  some  structures  of  certain  animals, 
as  the  mantle  of  the  Tunicata,  the  skin  of 
the  silkwonn,  the  elytra  of  some  insects, 
the  tegument  of  some  Crustacea,  &c.  Its 
physical  characters  difl'er  very  much  in 
different  cases ;  sometimes  it  is  exceedingly 
soft,  and  at  once  acquires  a  blue  colour 
with  iodine  (amyloid?).  Usually  it  be- 
comes blue  when  soaked  in  tincture  of 
iodine,  dried,  and  then  wetted  with  water. 
In  other  cases  it  is  more  dense,  and  does  not 
become  coloured  blue  with  iodine  until  after 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  bright  blue  (the  ordinary 
test  for  cellulose) .  Occasionally  this  reaction 
gives  a  purplish  colour.  In  old,  infiltrated, 
or  greatly  consolidated  cellulose  structure, 
this  test  gives  only  a  yellow-brown  colour ; 
but  boihng  in  nitric  acid  (for  woody  tissues) 
or  solution  of  potash  (for  epidermal  tissues) 
will  generally  bring  the  cellulose  into  a  state 
in  which,  if  wetted  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
dried,  and  then  wetted  with  water,  it  turns 
blue.  The  blue  colour  is  produced  in  some 
resisting  kinds  of  cellulose  by  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  chloride  of  zinc,  or  by  iodide 
of  zinc.  (See  Reagents.)  Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  cellulose ;  solutions  of  potash  and 
nitric  acid  do  not  act  so  quickly,  especially 
the  latter.  Sulphuric  acid  always  swells  it 
before  dissolving.  But  the  best  test  for 
ordinary  cellulose  is  the  ammoniuret  of 
copper,  which  quickly  dissolves  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  testing  for  cellulose  with 
iodine,  that  no  extraneous  matter  lodges  on 
the  preparation ;  fragments  of  cotton,  blot- 
ting-paper, &c.,  consistingof  cellulose,  might 
give  rise  to  error.  Minute  crystals  of  iodine 
precipitated  from  the  tincture  will  give  the 
object  a  bluish  tint. 

BiBL.  See  Amyloid  and  Cell-mem- 
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BRANES.  Schacht,  MM.  ArcMv,  1851,  Mi- 
crosc.  Joitrn.  1852,  pp.  34  and  106;  Huxley, 
Microsc.  Joiirn.  1852,  p.  22 ;  Schmidt  (Tay- 
lor's Scientijic  Memoirs,  v.  p.  1)  ;  Kolliker 
and  Lowig,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  Zoologie,  1846, 
p.  193 ;  Virchow,  Co?npt.  Rend.  1853  {Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  xii.  p.  482) ;  Busk,  Microsc. 
Journal,  1854  ;  Schweitzer,  Chem.  Gaz.  xvi. 
pp.  66,  336 ;  Gmelin,  Hmidh.  d.  Chem.  vii. 
p.  574. 

CEMENTS.— These  are  used  for  closing 
the  cells  in  which  microscopic  objects  are 
placed  for  preservation,  also  for  fastening 
pieces  of  glass  to  each  other,  to  form  cells, 
&c.  Those,  the  method  of  making  which 
we  have  not  described,  can  be  procured  at 
any  oil-shop. 

1.  Asphalt  varnish  consists  of  a  solution 
of  asphalt  in  boiling  linseed-oil,  or  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  in  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

2.  Black  Japan  consists  of  asphalt,  gum 
anime,  amber,  linseed-oil,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

3.  Brunswick  black  consists  of  asphalt, 
drying  linseed-oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

4.  Canada  Balsam  :  a.  alone  ;  b.  digested 
at  a  gentle  heat  with  suiScient  ether  to  ren- 
der it  slightly  more  fluid  :  benzole  is  some- 
times used  as  a  solvent,  but  it  "  bubbles  "  so 
in  drying  that  it  should  be  avoided. 

6.  Electrical  cement — a.  is  made  by  melt- 
ing together  5  parts  of  rosin,  1  part  of  bees- 
wax, and  1  of  red  ochre,  b.  The  addition 
of  2  parts  of  Canada  balsam  renders  this 
cement  much  more  strongly  adhesive  to 
glass. 

6.  Gold-siae  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
25  parts  of  linseed-oil  for  three  hours  with 
1  part  of  red  lead  and  ^  of  a  part  of  umber ; 
then  pour  off.  Successive  portions  of  a 
finely  powdered  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
white  lead  and  yellow  ochre  are  then  added 
to  the  oil,  being  well  rubbed  and  mixed  with 
it,  until  a  tolerably  thick  liquid  is  formed  ; 
this  must  be  once  more  thoroughly  boUed. 
It  is  also  sold. 

7.  Gutta-percha  cement  is  made  by  adding 
15  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  1  part  of 
finely  cut-up  gutta  percha,  and  dissolving 
by  the  aid  of  a  continued  heat  and  stirring. 
The  solution  is  then  strained  through  a  cloth. 
In  the  strained  solution  1  part  of  shell-lac  is 
then  dissolved  by  heat  and  stirring.  The 
application  of  the  heat  is  continued  until  a 
drop  of  the  solution  let  fall  upon  a  cold  sur- 
face, becomes  nearly  hard.  It  can  be  ren- 
dered thinner  by  the  addition  of  more  oil  of 
turpentine. 


8.  Marine  glue  consists  of  caoutchouc  and 
shell-lac  dissolved  in  coal-naphtha  by  the 
aid  of  heat.  It  is  sold  by  the  microscope- 
makers  and  those  who  mount  objects. 

9.  Sealing-icax  varnish.  Prepared  by  add- 
ing enough  spirit  of  wine  to  cover  coarsely 
powdered  sealing-wax,  and  digesting  at  a 
gentle  heat. 

10.  Shell-lac  varnish.  Prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  sealing-wax  varnish,  shell- 
lac  being  substituted  for  the  sealing-wax. 
20  drops  of  castor-oil  to  the  ounce  is  an  im- 
provement. 

11.  mite  hard  varnish  consists  of  gum 
sandarac  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  and 
mixed  with  turpentine  varnish. 

12.  White  lead  mixed  with  drying  linseed- 
oil,  and  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine 
(white  paint). 

13.  jtlieat  paste  should  have  a  few  drops 
of  some  essence,  or  creosote  added  to  it. 

14.  Gum-arabic  dissolved  in  water,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar-candy  and  a  few 
drops  of  essence. 

The  method  of  using  these  cements  is 
treated  of  under  Pheskrvation. 

The  varnishes  should  be  kept  in  wide- 
mouthed  capped  bottles,  or  in  bottles  accu- 
rately closed  by  a  cork,  in  the  under  part  of 
which  a  camel's  hair  pencil  is  inserted. 

A  black  colour  may  be  imparted  to  any  of 
the  varnishes,  by  mixing  them  with  lamp- 
black ;  or  any  colour,  by  adding  correspond- 
ingly coloured  sealing-wax. 

They  shoidd  all  be  old,  or  kept  some  time 
before  use. 

CENAN'GIUM,  Fries.  — A  ^enus  of 
Phacidiacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi)  grow- 
ing upon  dead  twigs,  bursting  through  the 
bark  in  the  form  of  little  cups  or  hollow 
papillfe.  Tulasne  has  recently  made  some 
interesting  observations  upon  this  genus, 
and  shown  that  the  plants  present  two  or 
even  three  kinds  of  reproductive  bodies, 
asci  with  spores,  and  also  spermogo^iia  and 
pycnidia  with  spei'niatia  and  stylospores.  In 
C.  Ccrasi,  Fr.  the  pycnidia  are  minute 
tubidar  bodies  upon  the  same  sti'oma  as  the 
young  cupules  or  asciferous  cups.  They  have 
been  described  as  species  of  Sphmria  and  as 
imperfect  cupules  of  C.  Cerasi',  but  their 
walls  are  lined  with  basidia,  producing 
short- stalked  stylospores,  which  are  linear 
and  flexuous,  and  very  large,  viz.  about 
1-500"  long ;  they  exhibit  three  transverse 
septa.  In  this  species  the  pycnidia  are 
found  in  groups,  and  sometimes  become 
confluent.    In  C.  Fraxini,  Tul.  (PI.  20, 
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fig.  17),  the  pycnidia  contain  not  only  stylo- 
spores  at  the  base  of  the  cavity,  but  around 
the  upper  part  are  fouud  spermatia  seated 
on  branched  articulated  filaments.  These 
organs,  however,  are  not  regularly  co- 
existent, but  occasionally  occur  alone  in  a 
pycnidium ;  and  sometimes  the  spermatia 
occur  even  in  the  asciferous  cupules.  The 
3sci  in  the  cupules  of  C.  Frangidts  line  the 
bottom  of  the  cups,  and  are  mixed  with 
paraphyses ;  each  ascus  or  theca  contains 
lour  spores.  Several  other  species  are  com- 
mon in  Britain. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2.  211 ; 
Ann.  Nut.  Hist.  vi.  259,  2  ser.  vii.  185; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  a6v.  xx.  133, 
pi.  16. 

CENOMY'CE.    See  Cladonia. 

CEPHALOP'ODA.— An  order  of  Mol- 
lusca,  containing  the  Nautilus,  the  Argonaut, 
the  Octopus,  the  Cuttle-fish  (Sepia),  &c., 
with  the  fossil  Belemnites  and  Ammonites. 
The  cartilage  of  the  cuttle-fish  is  noticed 
under  Cartilage  ;  the  dorsal  plate  or  se- 
piostaire  under  Shell. 

The  chromatophores,  or  cutaneous  pig- 
ment-cells, and  the  cutaneous  cellular  (areo- 
lar) tissue  are  interesting  structures. 

BiBL.  Sieholi,  Verffleiclt.  Anat.  i.;  Owen, 
Hunterian  Lectures,  i.,  and  Todd's  Ctjcl. 
Anat.  and  Fhys. ;  V.  d.  Hoeven,  Handb.  d. 
Zooloff. ;  Cuvier,  Anim.  Kingd.  by  Blyth, 
Mudie,  Johnston,  Westwood  and  Carpenter; 
Forbes  and  Hanley,  Molluscous  Animals,  &c. 

CEPHALOSTPHON.— A  doubtful  ge- 
nus of  Rotatoria. 

C.  limnias.    On  Ceratophylhim. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  670. 

CEPHALOT'RICHUM,  Fr.— A  genus 
of  Dematiei  (Ilyphomycetous  Fungi).  C. 
eurtvm  is  an  extremely  minute  plant  grow- 
ing upon  the  leaves  of  Sedges,  with  scat- 
tered, short,  brown,  erect  filaments,  bearing 
somewhat  globular  heads  composed  of  tufts 
of  forked  or  ternate  branches,  with  one  or 
two  short  acute  branchlets,  slightly  sca- 
brous, bearing  smooth  spores. 

C.  caput-medusa,  fig.  346. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  432, 
pi.  12.  fig.  13 ;  Corda,  Icones  Fung.  i.  pi.  5. 
figs.  253-4. 

CERAMIA'CE^.— A  family  of  Flori- 
deous  Algte.  Rose-red  or  purple  sea-weeds 
(one  freshwater?)  with  a  filiform  frond, 
consisting  of  an  articulated,  branching  fila- 
ment, composed  of  a  single  string  of  cells, 
sometimes  coated  with  a  stratum  of  small 
cells.  Fructijication :  l.favdlce;  berry-like 


receptacles,  with  a  membranous  coat,  con- 
taining numerous  angular  spores ;  2.  tetra- 
spores,  attached  to  the  raniuli  or  more  or 
less  immersed  in  the  substance  of  the 
branches,  scattered ;  3.  antheridia,  produced 
in  the  same  situations  as  the  spores.  British 
genera : 

1.  Ptilota.  Frond  compressed,  inarticu- 
late, distichous,  pectinato-pinuate.  Favelke 
pedunculate,  involucrate. 

2.  Microcladia.  Frond  filiform,  inarti- 
culate, dichotomous.  Favellee  sessile,  invo- 
lucrate. 

3.  Ceramium.  Frond  filiform,  articulate, 
dichotomous  ;  the  joints  opaque.  FavelJce 
sessile,  mostly  involucrate.  Tetraspores 
mostly  immersed. 

4.  Spyridia,  Frond  filiform,  inarticu- 
late; the  branches  clothed  with  minute, 
setiform,  articulated  ramelli.  Fuvvllce  pe- 
dunculate, involucrate.  Tetraspores  sessile 
on  the  ramelli. 

5.  Griffithsia.  Frmd  articidated,  dicho- 
tomous, or  clothed  with  whorled,  dichoto- 
mous ramelli,  rose-red.  Fa  vellte  involucrate, 
sessile  or  pedunculate.  Tetraspores  sessile, 
on  whorled  ramelli. 

6.  Wranyelia.  Frond  articulated,  pin- 
nate. FavellcB  terminal,  involucrate,  con- 
taining tufts  of  pear-shaped  spores.  Tetra- 
spores sessile,  scattered  on  the  ramelli. 

7.  Seirospora.  Frond  articulated.  Te- 
traspores  arranged  in  terminal,  nioniliform 
strings. 

8.  Callithamnion,  Frond,  at  least  the 
branches  and  ramuli,  articulated,  mostly 
pinnated.  Favellce  terminal  or  lateral,  sessile, 
without  involucre  (except 
in  C.  Turneri).  Tetraspores 
sessile  or  pedicellate,  scat- 
tered. 

9.  Trentepohlia.  Frond 
articulated,  branched,  cells 
in  single  series.  Favellce  (?) 
in  terminal  corymbs. 

BiBL.  llsLTvey,  Man.  Brit. 
Marine  Alga.    See  also  the 

CERA'MIUM,  Roth.— 
A  genus  of  Ceramiaces; 
(Florideous  Algae),  contain- 
ing a  number  of  species, 
mostly    growing  between 

tide-marks,  of  which  C.  cili-  Fragment  of  a  frond 
,        .        i  J  -I         >•  o  ^      snowine:  one  te- 

atum  IS  noted  as  a  beautiiul  traspore  in  situ, 
object  under  alow  magnify-  and  two  empty 
ing  power.  The  tetraspores  MPgnmc*d"1o '  dia- 
are  often  only  triple,  and  meters. 


Ceraniium  Des- 
longchampsii. 
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arrang'ed  tetrahedrally  and  not  in  a  row 
(tig-.  114). 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Algcv,  pi.  22  C  ; 
Fhyc.  Britann.  pis.  139-41,  &c. 

CERATAU'LUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceae. 

Char.  Frustules  binate  or  concatenate; 
valves  turgid,  suborbicular  or  broadly  ovoid, 
with  2  tubular  processes  alternating  with  2 
spines.    Marine  and  fossil. 

C.  turgidus  =  Biddulphia  turgida ;  C. 
Smithii=Eupodiscus  radiatus;  C,  Icevis  = 
BidduljjJiia  levis ;  C.  fhermalis. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Ber,  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1843,  270. 

OEIIATID'IUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Oxytrichina. 

Char.  Furnished  with  cilia,  horns  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  body,  but  neither  hooks  nor 
styles. 

One  species,  C.  cuneatmn.  Dujardin  con- 
siders this  to  have  been  a  mutilated  Oxy- 
tricha.  The  appearance  of  horns  arises  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  being  deeply 
notched. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.;  Dujardin,  Jw/ms.  p.  421. 

CERA'TIUM.— A  genus  of  Isariacei(Ily- 
phomycetous  Fungi)  containing  a  generally 
diffused  British  plant,  C.  hgdtwides,  which 
grows  on  rotten  wood  as  a  tuft  of  white 
simple  or  slightly  branched  prickle-like 
processes,  which  produce  on  their  surface 
sterigmata  (spicules,  Berk.),  each  of  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  spore  which  easily  falls 
off.  The  whole  plant  readily  collapses  into 
a  mucilaginous  mass.  The  cellular  appear- 
ance figured  by  Greville  depends  on  the 
collapsing  of  the  processes. 

BiBL.  Berk.  IIooL  Br.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2. 329 ; 
Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  168. 

CERA'TIUM,  Schrank  =  P«7V?/«m  with 
horns.  Claparede  and  Lachmann  admit  G 
species. 

CER'ATODON,  Bridel.— A  genus  of 
Pottiaceous  Mosses. 

BiBL.  'Wilson,BrgoIog.Brit.  p.  83;  Berke- 
ley, Brit.  Moss.  p.  274. 

CERATONETS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tom ace  ae. 

Smith  places  the  British  species  in  other 
genera,  thus : 

C.  arms  =  Eunotia  arcus ;  C.  closterium 
=  Nitzschia  cl.  ;  C.  fasciola  =  Gyrosigma 
(Pleurosigma,  Sm.)  fasc. ;  C.  gracilis  = 
Nitzschia  tcenia ;  C.  longissima= Nitzschia 
Mrostrata. 

Rabenhorst  admits  C.  arcus,  C.  amphioxys, 
and  C.  toxon. 


BiBL.  Ehr.  Bcr.  d.  Berlin  Ak.  1839, 1840 
et  scq. ;  Kiitz.  Bacill.  and  Sp.  Alq.  ;  Smith, 
Brit.  Diat. ;  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Al'g.  i.  p.  76. 

CERATOP'TERIS,  Brongniart— A  ge- 
nus of  Parkerieous  Ferns.  Exotic.  The 
inrolled  margin  of  the  leaf  simulates  an 
indusium. 

C.  thalictroidcs  (spores),  figs.  228-230. 

CERCA'RIA,  MuU.— Originally  a  genus 
of  Infusoria,  but  since  shown  to  consist  of 
the  larvaB  or  nurses  of  Trematoda,  as  Dis- 
toma,  &c. 

The  body  is  oblong,  depressed,changeable ; 
the  mouth  subterminal,  armed  or  unarmed. 
Acetabulum  subcentral.  Tail  filiform,  sim- 
ple, attenuate  at  the  apex,  deciduous. 

They  are  found  parasitically  on  the  body, 
or  within  the  intestines,  liver,  ovaries,  &c. 
of  Mollusca  {Lymncms,  Planorbis,  &c.) ;  and 
may  be  obtained  by  woimding  the  body  in 
water. 

C.  furcata  (PI.  42.  fig.  32).  On  Lymnaus 
stagnalis,  in  autumn  ;  length  1-12''.  C.  he- 
licis  vivipara;.,  in  the  liver  of  Paludina  vivi- 
para.  C.  planorhis,  in  the  ovaries  of  Pla- 
norhis  cornea. 

Diesing  describes  12  "species." 

BiBL.  Diesing,  Syst.  Helminth,  i.  p.  295; 
Leuckart,  V.  d.  Iloeven's  Zool.,  Smp.,  p.  90 ; 
Hogg,  Mic.  Trans.  1869,  p.  232 ;  Vogt,  Zool. 
Briefe,  i.  p.  201. 

CERCO'MONAS,  Duj.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Monadina. 

Char.  Body  rounded  or  discoidal,  tuber- 
culated,  with  a  A'ariable  posterior  prolonga- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  tail,  which  is  longer 
or  shorter  and  more  or  less  filiform  (PI.  23. 
figs.  22,  2.3). 

Dujardin  remarks  that  the  only  absolute 
difference  between  the  Cercomonads  and 
the  Monads  consists  in  the  presence  of  the 
posterior  prolongation,  which  is  formed  by 
the  substance  of  the  body  becoming  agglu- 
tinated to  the  slide,  and  more  or  less  ctawn 
out  so  as  to  form  sometimes  merely  a  tuber- 
cle, at  others  an  elongated  tail,  or  a  filament 
almost  as  slender  as  the  anterior  filament 
and  susceptible  of  an  oscillating  motion; 
also  that  he  thinks  he  has  frequently  seen 
Monads  gradually  pass  into  the  state  of 
Cercomonads.    See  Bodo. 

Found  in  infusions,  pool-waters,  &c. 

C.  acuminata  (PI.  23.  fig.  22).  C.  crassi- 
cauda  (PI.  23.  fig.  23).  C.  ititestitialis,  in 
typhoid  diarrhoea,  cholera. 

BiBL.  Duj.  Infus.  p.  287;  Pritchard,  In- 
fus.  p.  497  ;  Perty,  Z.  Kennt.  p.  171. 

CE'REUS.    See  Cactace^. 

l2 
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CERU'MEN.— The  so-called  'wax'  of 
the  ear. 

Its  morphological  elements  are, — 1.  Hairs ; 
these  exhibit  very  beautifully  the  external 
layer  of  epidermal  scales.  2.  Occasionally, 
the  Demodcx  follindorum.  3.  Numerous 
epidermal  scales,  mostly  compressed,  shrunk, 
or  so  altered  as  to  resemble  fibres,  but  re- 
solvable into  their  original  form  by  warm- 
ing with  solution  of  potash  and  the  subse- 
quent addition  of  water;  by  this  treat- 
ment they  are  frequently  rendered  brown, 
purplish,  or  almost  black.  4.  Very  nu- 
merous cells,  filled  with  pale  fatty  mat- 
ter, of  a  rounded  or  elongate,  flattened, 
or  irregular  form  ;  these  are  derived  from 
the  sebaceous  follicles.  5.  Numerous  free 
oil-globules  of  the  most  varied  sizes.  6. 
Yellow  or  brown  granules,  and  aggrega- 

Fig.  115. 


✓ 


Magnified  20  diameters. 
Perpendicular  section  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus.  a.  Corium; 
b,  rete  mueosum ;  o,  epidermis ;  d,  ceruminous  glands ;  e,  their  duets  ; 
f,  their  terminal  orifices ;  g,  hair-follicle ;  h,  sebaceous  follicles ;  i,  fatty 
tissue. 


tions  of  them,  mostly  free,  sometimes  con- 
tained in  cells.  7.  Various  elements  de- 
rived from  without,  as  fibres  of  cotton, 
linen,  8fC.  See  Ceruminous  Glands,  and 
Chemistry. 

CERU'MINOUS  GI;  ANDS.— The  glands 
which  secrete  the  '  wax '  of  the  ear.  They 
are  situated  in  the  tube  of  the  ear,  or  the 
meatus  auditorius  extemus  of  anatomists. 
They  closely  resemble  the  sudoripai'ous  ducts 
in  appearance,  and  exist  only  in  the  cartila- 
ginous portion  of  the  passage,  where  they 
are  situated  between  the  skin  and  the  car- 
tilage, or  the  fibrous  mass  which  occupies 
its  place.  Each  consists  of  a  simple  tube 
coiled  at  one  end,  so  as  to  form  a  gland 
(fig.  Wbd),  the  other  being  continued  in 
the  form  of  a  duct  (fig.  115  e)  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  upon  which  it  opens ;  occasion- 
ally, however,  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  hair-follicle. 

The  glands  consist  of  an  ex- 
ternal coat  of  areolar  tissue, 
with  scattered,  somewhat  spin- 
dle-shaped nuclei,  and  very 
fine  nuclear  fibres  ;  a  layer  of 
smooth,  longitudinal,  muscular 
fibres,  consisting  of  short  fibre- 
cells  with  elongated  nuclei ; 
and  an  inner  single  layer  of 
epithelium,composed  of  polygo- 
nal cells,  from  l-1800to  1-1  lOO" 
in  diameter,  with  roundish  nu- 
clei. These  cells  contain  round 
or  irregularly-shaped  yellow- 
ish-brown granules,  of  very 
various  sizes,  as  also  globules 
of  oil.  The  duct  has  a  coat 
of  areolar  tissue,  and  an  epithe- 
lial coat,  consisting  of  several 
layers  of  small  nucleated  cells, 
not  containing  fat  or  pigment- 
granules. 

CESTODTSCUS,  Grev.  — 
Frustules  disk-shaped,  circular 
or  oval ;  valves  with  radiating 
gi-anules,  and  a  submarginal 
circle  of  obtuse  processes  un- 
connected by  special  radiating 
lines  of  dots  with  the  centre. 
4  species. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Mic.  Trans. 
1865,  p.  48;  1800,  p.  123. 

CETERACPI,  Willd.— A 
genus  of  Ferns,usually  arranged 
with  the  AsPLENiEiE,  although 
there  is  no  true  indusium,  the 
place  of  this  behig  supplied 
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by  scales.  C.  officinarum  (Grammitis  Ce- 
terach),  the  native  species,  occurs  chiefly 
in  limestone  districts. 

CETOCH'ILUS.— A  genus  of  Entomos- 
traca  (Crustacea),  belonging  to  the  order 
Copepoda,  and  family  Cetochilidas. 

Distinguished  by  the  two  small  styliform 
appendages  to  the  head ;  the  inferior  an- 
tennae being  two-branched,  the  branches 
nearly  equal;  the  unbi'anched  jaw-feet;  the 
six -jointed  thorax,  and  four-jointed  abdo- 
men ;  and  the  last  pair  of  legs  being  formed 
like  the  rest.   Marine.  One  British  species  : 

C.  septenfnonalis.  Bright  red ;  forms 
part  of  the  food  of  the  whale  and  various 
fishes ;  length  1-10". 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomos.  p.  23.3. 

CETRA'RI  A,  Ach.— A  genus  of  Lichens : 
tribe  Cetrariei. 

Char.  Thallus  bright  brown,  rigid,  erect, 
or  ascending,  divided  into  lacinite,  ^dth 
shining  cortical  layer.  Apothecia  dull  or 
bright  brown.    Spermatia  cylindrical. 

3  British  species  :  C.  islandica,  the  well- 
known  Iceland  moss;  C.  Delisei;  and  C. 
aculeata. 

BiBL.  Nylander,  Syn.  p.  298 ;  Leighton, 
Liclien  Flora  Gt.  Britain,  p.  96. 

CETRARIE'I.— A  tribe  of  Lichens; 
family  Lichenacei. 

Char.  Thallus  compressed,  fruticulose,  or 
menibranously  dilated;  apothecia  on  the 
margins  of  the  lacinias  or  lobes. 

Genera :  Cetraria  and  Platysma, 

CEUTHO'SPORA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Me- 
lanconiei  (Coniomycetous  Fiingi)  closely 
related  to  Phoma,  one  common  species  of 
which  (C.  phacidioides)  grows  on  holly- 
leaves  ;  another  occurs  on  the  Cherry-laurel 
(C.  Latiri).  It  is  probable  that  these  are 
only  forms  belonging  to  some  Ascomycetous 
genus. 

1.  C.  phacidioides,  Grev.  3-5  cells  in  the 
stroma,  splitting  into  3-5  plain  short  teeth. 

2.  C.  Lauri,  Sow.  Unilocular,  splitting 
into  3-4  acute  teeth. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  283 ; 
Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  253,  254. 

CH^TO'CEROS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceae. 

Char.  Frustules concatenate;  valves  equal, 
subcylindrical,  with  two  processes,  one  on 
each  side,  which,  in  the  young  state,  are 
very  short  and  tubular,  forming  very  long 
horns  as  the  frustules  become  older ;  horns 
subsequently  converted  into  very  long,  thin 
and  interwoven  siliceous  filaments.  Marine 
and  fossil. 


Somewhat  allied  to  Biddulphia.  Raben- 
horst  admits  18  species.  C.  didyynus  (PI.  41. 
fig.  47).    Some  British. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1844, 
p.  198 ;  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Aly.  p.  138 ;  Bright- 
well,  Micr.  Journ.  vi.  155 ;  Lauder,  Mic. 
Trans.  1864,  p.  75 ;  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg. 
i.  p.  .321. 

CH.ETOCOCCUS,  Ktz.— A  doubtful 
genus  of  Algse. 

Char.  Filaments  rigid,  short,  spiniform, 
arising  from  a  cellular  substratum. 

C.  violaccus,  on  Rhizocloniiim ;  C.  hyali- 
7IUS,  on  Cladophora. 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  ii.  p.  199. 

CH^ETODISCUS,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  disk-shaped  ;  valves  cir- 
cular or  oval,  with  radiating  dots  and  a 
subniarginal  circle  of  obtuse  processes  un- 
connected by  means  of  special  radiating 
lines  of  dots  with  the  centre. 

4  species. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Micr.  Trans.  1865,  p.  48  ; 
1866,  p.  123. 

CH^TOGLEm,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Peridinasa. 

Char.  Carapace  hispid,  or  studded  with 
rigid  spines ;  no  transverse  furrow ;  an  eye- 
spot  present ;  organ  of  motion  a  flagelliform 
filament. 

1.  C.  Volvocina  (PI.  23.  fig.  24«).  Oval, 
internal  substance  brownish-green;  eye- 
spot  red;  length  1-1100".  Aquatic.  This 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  Trachelomonas 
Volvocina.    See  Trachelomonas. 

2.  C.  caudata.  Oval,  hispid,  with  a  short 
tail;  internal  substance  green;  eye-spot  red; 
margin  of  carapace  urceolate  and  toothed ; 
length  1-850";  aquatic. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.;  id.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Ak. 
1840,  p.  199;  Dujardin,  Infus.  p.  239. 

CH^TO'MIUM,  Kunze.— A  genus  of 
Perisporiacei(Asconiycetous  Fungi),  having 
a  filamentous  mycelium  bearing  superficial 
roimdish  or  ovate  conceptacles  clothed  with 
hairs,  finally  opening  above  and  containing 
clavate  asci  with  paraphyses ;  sporidia  sim- 
ple, ovate.  The  asci  in  this  genus  are  very 
delicate  and  are  readily  absorbed,  so  that 
frequently  there  is  not  a  trace  of  them,  and 
the  sporidia  seem  naked.    British  species : 

1.  C.  datum,  Kunze.  Conceptacles  sub- 
ovate,  black  or  brown,  more  or  less  crusta- 
ceous;  sporidia  apiculate  at  each  end. 
Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  230.  On  mould- 
ering straw,  old  matting,  &c.  Very  com^ 
mon. 
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2.  C.  chartanim,  Ehr.  Conceptacles  sub- 
globose,  black,  surrounded  by  a  bright  yel- 
low spot ;  sporidia  roundish.    On  paper. 

3.  C.  (jlahrum,  B.    On  damp  straw. 
BiBL.'Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  328; 

Kunze,  Mycolog.  Ileft  i, ;  Fries,  Syst.  My- 
col.  iii.  p.  254,  255. 

CHyE'TOMONAS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Cyclidina. 

Char.  An  oral  vibratile  organ  (whether 
a  flagelliform  filament  or  ring  of  cilia  is 
uncertain)  ;  movement  of  animal  slow,  but 
leaping  effected  by  means  of  non-vibratile 
bristles  situated  upon  the  body. 

In  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  infusions ; 
in  dead  bodies  of  other  organisms — Clos- 
terin,  &c. 

C.  ylohdus  (PI.  23.  fig.  25  a).  Nearly 
spherical,  ash-coloured,  setse  numerous; 
length  1-2700". 

C.  comtricta  (PI.  23.  fig.  25  b).  Oblong, 
constricted  in  the  middle,  hyaline,  setiB  two; 
length  1-5400". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  248. 

CH^TOMORTHA,Kutz. =CoNFERV^ 
spec.  (Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Aly.  iii.  p.  327). 

CH^TONO;TUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  mi- 
croscopic aquatic  animals,  placed  by  Ehren- 
berg  among  the  Rotatoria  (Rotifera),  and 
by  Dujardin  with  the  Infusoria. 

Ehrenberg  places  it  in  the  family  Ichthy- 
DiNA  (which  see).  Dujardin  gives  the  fol- 
lowing characters : 

Body  oblong,  convex,  and  furnished  with 
hairs  or  scales  above ;  flat  and  provided 
with  very  minute  vibratile  cilia  beneath ; 
terminated  in  front  by  a  rounded  margin, 
near  which  is  a  distinct  mouth  ;  posteriorly 
bifurcate  or  terminated  by  two  caudiform 
processes. 

The  three  or  four  species  arc  found  in 
fresh  water,  amongst  aquatic  plants.  Their 
structure  requires  further  investigation. 

CViatonotus  larus  (PL  24.  fig.  24) .  Length 
1-710  to  1-220". 

Dujardin  appends  Ichthydium,  Ehr.,  to 
this  genus. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  389;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  568;  Mecznikow,  Sieb.  8f  Kiill.  Zeitsch. 
18G5  (Qm.  Mic.  Journ.  1866,  p.  240). 

CPI/ETO'PIIORA,  Schrank.— A  genus 
of  Chaetophoraceaj  (Confervoid  Algae),  cha- 
racterized like  Draparnaldia  by  setigerous 
branched  filaments,  but  differing  from  the 
latter  by  the  filaments  being  imbedded  in  a 
gelatinous  matrix.  The  Cliatoplwrce  are 
found  in  fresh  water,  forming  little  green 
protuberances  on  stones,  sticks,  &c.,  usually 


bright  green.  The  zoospores  are  formed 
singly  in  the  joints,  and  bear  four  cilia. 
The  account  of  the  fructification  given  by 
Midler  {Flora,  1842,  p.  513)  seems  to  re- 
late to  Colenchcete.  True  fruit,  however,  is 
figured  by  Berkeley  in  C.pisifortnis,  Olean- 
ings  of  Brit.  Alg.  pi.  1.  fig.  1. 

The  membrane  of  the  filaments  is  very  de- 
licate ;  and  the  zoospores  appear  sometimes 
to  escape  by  its  solution.    British  species : 

1.  C.  e7ulivicpfolia,  Ag.  Hassall,  Br.  Fr. 
Ah/,  pi.  9.  figs.  1,  2 ;  Kiitz.  Tab.  Fhyc.  iii. 
pi.  21.  fig.  3.  Ulva  incrassata,  Eng.  But.  967. 
Common  in  streams. 

2.  C.  hibereulosa,  Hook.  Hass.  /.  c.  pi.  9. 
7,  8;  Kiitz.  I.  c.  pis.  19  and  21.  Rivularia 
tuberculosa,  Eng.  Bot.  2306.    Boggy  pools. 

3.  C.  elegans,  Ag.  Hass.  I.  c.  pi.  9.  3,  4 ; 
Kiitz.  I.  c.  pi.  20.  Stagnant  pools ;  com- 
mon. 

4.  C.  pisifonnis,  Ag.  Hass.  I.  c.  pi.  9.  5, 
6 ;  Greville,  Crypt,  t.  150 ;  Kiitz.  I.  c.  pi.  18  ; 
Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  pi.  19. 
figs.  1-3.    Subalpiue  lakes. 

5.  C.  dilatata,  Hass.  I.  c.  pi.  13.  fig.  2. 

6.  C.  longcEva,  Carm.  A  doubtful  species. 
Hook.  Br.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 

Rabenhorst  admits  10  species. 
BiBL.  As  above. 

CIIiETOPHORA'CE/E.— A  family  of 
Confervoid  Algse,  growing  in  sea  or  fresh 
water,  invested  with  gelatine;  either  fili- 
form or  (a  number  of  filaments  being  con- 
nected together)  expanded  into  gelatinous, 
branched,  definitely-formed  or  shapeless 
fronds  or  masses.  Filaments  jointed,  fur- 
nished with  bristle-like  processes.  Fructi- 
fication consisting  of  spores  and  four-ciliated 
zoospores,  formed  out  of  the  contents  of  the 
articulations. 

Synopsis  of  British  Genera. 

1.  Draparnaldia.  Filaments  free,  gelati- 
nous, the  primary  nearly  colourless,  bearing 
tufts  of  coloured  ram uli  at  the  joint;  zoo- 
spores formed  singly  in  the  joints  of  the 
ramuli. 

2.  Chcetophora.  Filaments  dichotomously 
branched,  aggregated  into  shapeless,  in- 
crusting  or  branched,  gelatinous  fronds,  the 
joints  bearing  bristle-like  branches;  zoo- 
spores solitary  in  the  articulations;  the 
membranes  of  the  filaments  very  fugacious. 

3.  Coleochate.  Frond  disk-shaped  or  ir- 
regularly expanded,  adherent  to  leaves,  &c. 
of  aquatic  plants  under  water,  formed  of 
jointed  dichotomous  filaments  radiating 
from  a  centre,  more  or  less  conjoined  late- 
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rail}' ;  the  joints  producing  from  the  back  a 
slender  truncate  open  tube,  from  which  a 
long  bristle  is  exserted.  Fructification : 
spores  and  zoospores  formed  in  the  joints. 

4.  OchlocJmte.  Frond  discoid,  appressed; 
filaments  cylindrical,  radiating  from  a  centre, 
irregularly  branched,  consisting  of  a  single 
series  of  cells,  each  of  which  is  commonly 
prolonged  above  into  an  inarticulate  bristle. 

Fm-eign  genus.  See  Aphanoch^te, 
Kiitz. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

CH^TOP'SIS,  Grev.— A  genus  of  Mu- 
cediues  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi)  charac- 
terized by  erect  jointed  threads,  whorled 
below,  above  simple  and  flagelliform,  bear- 
ing cylindrical  spores  from  the  tips  of  the 
branchlets.  One  species  only  is  known,  C. 
WaucMi. 

BiBL.  Grev.  Scotl  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  236; 
Berkeley,  Outl.  Br.  Fmiq.  p.  353. 

CIIiETOSPI'RA,  Lachmann.— A  genus 
of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Bursarina. 

Char,  Buccal  spire  supported  on  a  narrow 
band-like  process,  at  the  base  of  which  is 
the  mouth, 

C.  Mulleri.  Shell  lageniform,  horny.  On 
torn  leaves  of  Lemna  trisulca. 

C.  miicicola.  Shell  gelatinous.  Among 
Alga3. 

BiBL.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1857,  xix.  pi.  9. 
figs,  fi  and  7 ;  Glaparede  and  Lachmann,  In- 
fus.  p.  21G. 

CH^TOSTRO'MA,  Corda.    See  Volit- 

TELLA. 

CH^ilTOTYPH'LA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  faniilj^  Peridinaea. 

Char.  Carapace  (siliceous?)  hispid  or 
covered  with  rigid  hairs;  no  transverse 
furrow,  no  eye-spot. 

1.  C.  annata  (PL  23.  fig.  26 :  a,  side-view ; 
h,  posterior  end  view).  Ovato-subglobose, 
rounded  at  each  end,  hispid  with  short 
setae,  posteriorly  a  ring  of  dark  prickles; 
length  1-620". 

2.  C.  «s;;em  (PI.  23.  fig.  26  c-).  Oblong, 
rounded  at  each  end,  hispid  with  short  setae  ; 
posterior  prickles  scattered  without  order ; 
length  1-550';. 

3.  C.  ?  pyritcp,.  Oblong  cylindrical,  ends 
rounded;  setae  slender  and  elongate;  no 
posterior  prickles  ;  length  1-1100",  breadth 
half  the  length.  Fossil  in  flint.  Ehrenberg 
questions  whether  this  is  not  a  Xanthidium. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  250;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  328. 

CHALA'ZA  (in  plants). — The  term  ap- 
plied to  the  base  of  the  nucleus  of  ovules, 


where  the  substance  of  the  former  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  coats,  and  where  the  vas- 
cular cord  derived  from  the  placenta  termi- 
nates (fig.  116,  ch). 


Fig.  116. 


Section  of  an  anatropous  oTulii :  f.  futiiculua ;  r, 
raphe;  ch,  clialaza;  p.  external  coat  or  testa;  s,  inter- 
nal coat  or  tegmen;  n,  nucleua. 

CHALCID'ID^.— A  family  of  Entomo- 
phagous  Terebrant  Hymenoptera,  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters : — 

Head  transverse,  with  the  eyes  lateral 
and  the  face  usually  bisulcate  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  base  of  the  antennae  (PI.  44. 
fig.  8).  Antennae  short,  fi-equently  thick- 
ened at  the  tips,  sometimes  branched,  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  thirteen  joints, 
and  almost  always  geniculated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  elongated  first  joint.  Palpi 
very  short,  sometimes  branched.  Tho- 
rax forming  an  ovate  mass,  with  a  distinct 
collar.  Wings  nearly  destitute  of  veins; 
the  anterior  with  a  rather  strong  subcostal 
vein  running  parallel  to  the  anterior  margin 
for  about  half  the  length  of  the  wing,  and 
terminating  in  a  stigma,  from  which  a  short 
vein  is  given  off  obliquely  towards  the  disk 
of  the  wing;  the  posterior  sometimes  vein- 
less,  sometimes  with  a  short  subcostal  vein. 
Legs  moderate ;  hinder  thighs  sometimes 
much  thickened  ;  tarsi  of  four  or  five  joints. 
Abdomen  usually  composed  of  seven  seg- 
ments in  the  males  and  of  six  in  the  fe- 
males, united  to  the  thorax  by  a  peduncle 
of  variable  length ;  ovipositor  usually  con- 
cealed entirely  in  a  cleft  of  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen,  which  extends  nearly 
to  the  base  (fig.  9),  but  sometimes  exserted 
and  very  long.  The  structure  of  the  ovi- 
positor is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ichneimio- 
nid(S. 

The  larvae,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
petiolated  Hymenoptera,  are  footless  fleshy 
grubs  (fig.  10).  Like  the  larvae  of  the  Ichneu- 
monidae,  they  usually  live  in  the  interior  of 
other  insects ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  those 
of  a  few  species  attach  themselves  to  the 
skin  of  their  victim,  and  in  this  position 
feed  upon  its  substance.  The  internal 
feeders  generally  change  to  the  pupa  state 
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within  the  pupa  of  the  insect  attacked  by 
them ;  a  few,  however,  break  through  the 
skin  of  the  larva  and  attach  themselves  to  it 
or  to  neighbouring'  objects  by  a  glutinous 
secretion,  or  by  a  small  silken  cocoon.  The 
pupae  have  the  limbs  more  closely  attached 
to  the  body  than  in  the  other  Hymenoptera ; 
and  in  those  which  have  an  elongated  ovi- 

Eositor,  that  organ  is  turned  up  over  the 
ack.  The  pupae  are  at  first  whitish,  but 
afterwards  become  brown  or  black ;  they 
are  usually  naked  (fig.  11). 

The  family  Chalcididte  includes  an  im- 
mense number  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera, 
the  maj  ority  of  which  are  of  extremely  mi- 
nute size,  and  adorned  with  the  most  bril- 
liant metallic  colours.  This  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  delicacy  of  their  form, 
renders  many  of  the  species  most  beautiful 
obj  ects ;  and  considering  their  interesting- 
habits,  they  certainly  do  not  deserve  the 
almost  total  neglect  which  they  have  met 
with.  The  largest  species  belong  to  the 
genus  Letwosjns ;  but  none  of  these  greatly 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  they  are 
not  found  further  north  than  the  South 
of  Europe.  The  thickened  hinder  thighs 
which  occur  in  many  species  of  this  fa- 
mily, do  not  always  indicate  that  the  in- 
sects possessing  them  are  endowed  with 
saltatorial  powers ;  on  the  other  hand,  many 
species  which  are  destitute  of  thickened 
thighs  leap  well ;  and  according  to  West- 
wood's  observations,  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  those  in  which  the  intermediate 
tibia3  are  furnished  with  a  large  spine  at 
the  extremity  {Encyrtus,  PI.  44.  6g.  12). 

The  perfect  insects  may  be  met  with  in 
abundance  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants.  They 
may  be  taken  either  by  sweeping  the  herb- 
age with  a  net,  or  by  beating  trees  or  hedges 
over  a  broad  net  or  umbrella. 

The  sexes  are  often  distinguished  in  this 
family  by  remarkable  external  characters, 
especially  in  the  structure  of  the  antennte. 
These,  in  the  males  of  many  species,  are 
beautifully  branched,  in  consequence  of  the 
joints  giving  oft' processes  from  their  sides  ; 
m  Eulophus  (fig.  1-3)  we  usually  find  three 
branches;  and  in  some  foreign  genera  re- 
corded by  Westwood  the  number  is  in- 
creased to  five,  seven,  and  even  nine.  A 
few  species  have  the  wings  rudimentarj^  or 
entirely  wanting ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  some  cases  the  male  only  is  deprived  of 
wings,  the  female  being  well  furnished  with 
these  organs. 


The  Chalcididse  are  parasitic  upon  insects 
of  nearly  all  orders,  and  deposit  their  eggs 
in  them  in  all  stages  of  their  growth.  Some 
of  the  minute  species  even  find  suflicient 
nourishment  in  the  eggs  of  other  insects ; 
amongst  these  we  may  mention  Pteromnlus 
ovidorum  as  a  common  species,  which  has 
been  reared  from  the  eggs  of  Lepidopterous 
insects.  From  a  single  egg  of  this  descrip- 
tion Fonscolombe  obtained  five  or  six  indi- 
viduals of  a  minute  species,  described  by 
him  under  the  name  of  Pteromalus  atonios. 
Westwood  also  mentions  the  occurrence  of 
two  species  of  this  family  in  the  egg-cases 
of  species  oi  Mantis  from  Brazil  and  the  Isle 
of  France ;  and  Sells  has  recorded  the  oc- 
currence of  no  less  than  ninety-four  speci- 
mens of  a  small  Pterornahts  in  a  single  egg- 
case  of  a  Blatta. 

Other  minute  species  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  bodies  of  Aphides ;  and  their  larvae 
find  a  sufiicient  supply  of  nourishment  even 
in  such  small  insects  as  these.  Others, 
especially  those  forming  the  genus  Cocco- 
phagus  of  Westwood,  attack  the  Coccidcs, 
of  which  they  destroy  great  numbers. 

Other  species,  including  most  of  the  larger 
forms,  live  parasitically  in  the  cells  of  the 
solitary  Bees  and  Wasps.  Amongst  these 
we  may  notice  the  singular  genus  Mono- 
dontomerus,  one  species  of  which,  first 
discovered  by  Audouin,  and  described  by 
Newport  in  the  '  Linnean  Transactions,'  is 
found  in  the  nests  of  Odynerus,  Anthophora, 
and  Osmia.  The  male  of  this  remarkable 
insect  has  only  rudimentaiy  wings,  so  that 
it  is  unable  to  quit  the  cell  of  the  Bee  or 
Wasp  in  which  it  passed  its  earlier  stages, 
whilst  the  female,  being  well  provided  with 
wings,  can  fly  about,  after  impregTiation,  to 
seek  other  nests  in  which  to  deposit  her  eggs. 

The  species  which  are  furnished  with  long 
ovipositors  belong  chiefly  to  the  genus  Cal- 
lirnome  (fig.  14,  C.  cytiipis)  ;  they  deposit 
their  eggs  in  difierent  kinds  of  galls,  the 
vegetable  excrescences  caused  by  the  punc- 
ture of  various  other  insects  upon  plants. 
The  larvae  of  these  gallicolous  Chalcididae 
devour  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  gall. 

The  instinct  which  prompts  these  insects 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  larvae  of  these 
gall-producing  insects,  is  scarcely  so  asto- 
nishing as  that  by  which  others  are  impelled 
to  insert  theirs  into  the  bodies  of  other  para- 
sitic insects,  whilst  still  enclosed  within 
the  tissues  of  their  victim.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  Clirysolampus  suspensus  and  Conma 
chvata,  attack  the  larvae  of  the  Aphidii, 
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minute  Ichneumons  which  infest  the  bodies 
of  Aphides  ;  and  De  Filippi  has  recorded 
the  occurrence  of  the  larv£e  of  one  species 
within  a  small  Dipterous  larva  which  itself 
lives  in  the  egg  of  Rhynchites  Betidcti  in 
the  vineyards  near  Turin  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
1852,  ix.  p.  461).  De  Filippi  is  inclined  to 
regard  the  phenomena  observed  by  hinr  as 
an  instance  of  alternation  of  generations ; 
but  they  evidently  constitute  an  example  of 
double  parasitism. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Intrnd.  to  Class,  of  In- 
sects, vol.  ii. ;  Spinola,  Ann.  du  Museum, 
xvii.  pp.  138-152 ;  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Ily- 
menopt.  Ichneum.  Monoy.  vol.  ii. ;  Boyer  de 
Fonscolombe,  Manor/.  Chalc.  Gallo-Provin- 
cice,  Ann.  des.  Sci.  Nat.  xxvi. ;  Walker, 
3Ionof/.  C'halcid. ;  and  papers  by  Dalman 
and  Bolienian  in  Kongl.  Vet.  Akad.  Iland- 
linefar;  by  Walker  in  Entom.  Mag.  and 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist. ;  by  Westwood  in  Zool. 
Joiirn.,  Guerin's  Mag.  do  Zoologic,  Entomol. 
Mag.  &c. ;  and  by  llaliday  in  Entom.  Mag. 

CHA'LlMUS,''Burm.— Agenus  of  Crus- 
tacea, of  the  order  Siphonostoma,  and  fa- 
mily Caligidte. 

Char.  Fourth  pair  of  legs  slender,  of  only 
one  branch,  and  serving  for  walking ;  frontal 
plate  with  a  long  and  slender  prehensile 
appendage  arising  from  the  middle  of  its 
anterior  surface. 

C.  scotnbri.  Found  upon  the  mackerel, 
and  upon  species  of  Caligus,  of  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  young;  length 
about  1-6". 

BrBL.  'RmmevstQT:,N. A.Acad. N.  C.Bonn, 
xvii. ;  Baird,  Brit.  Entomnstr.  p.  278. 

CHALK. — An  earthy  form  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  constituting  strata  of  great  thick- 
ness in  England  and  several  parts  of  Europe, 
&c.  The  application  of  the  microscope  to 
the  examination  of  chalk  brought  to  light 
the  interesting  fact  that  this  substance  has 
not  had  its  origin  in  chemical  precipitation, 
since  it  contains  abundance  of  the  inorganic 
remains  of  marine  animals  and  plants,  prin- 
cipally the  former. 

Many  of  these  relics  are  not  microscopic, 
as  those  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  the  shells  of 
Malacostracous  Crustacea,  Mollusca,  Echi- 
nodermata,  the  polypidoms  of  Zoophytes, 
&c. ;  hence  their  consideration  does  not 
come  within  our  province  :  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  microscopic  structure 
is  characteristic,  so  that  the  class,  order,  or 
even  the  more  minute  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  to  which  they  belong  may  be 
discovered.  See  Bone  and  Shell. 


The  chief  microscopic  constituents  of  the 
calcareous  formations  examined  by  Ehren- 
berg,  viz.  chalk,  compact  limestone,  and 
nunimulitic  limestone,  were  found  to  be 
shells  of  Foraminifera,  spicules  of  Sponges, 
and  peculiar  bodies  called  crystalloids  ;  and 
several  siliceo-calcareous  earths  he  found 
to  be  whollj'  composed  of  spicules,  Diato- 
macese,  Polycistina,  and  Foraminifera. 

The  Foraminifera  found  by  Ehrenberg 
in  the  Gravesend  chalk  are — Cristellaria 
ctdtrata,  Globigerina  cretacea,  ValvuUna  pen- 
natula,  Ileterostomella  aculeata,  Nodosaria 
ovicula,  Planorhdina  ammonoides,  Polymor- 
phina  Thouini,  Pulvulina  Micheliniana, 
Textularia  striata,  gibhosa,  and  agglutinans, 
Vaginulina  IcBvigeda  and  longa,  Verneuilina 
trifpietra,  and  Virgulina  Sclireibersii  and 
Hempriclui. 

M.  d'Orbigny  enumerates  22  species  of 
Foraminifera  from  the  English  chalk ;  and 
besides  these,  others  have  been  found.  The 
genera  and  subgenera  in  which  they  are 
grouped  are — Bolivina,  Bulimina,  Cristel- 
laria, Dentalina,  Flabelliyia,  I'roiuliculai'ia, 
Gaudryina,  Globigerina,  Haplophragmi- 
%mi,  Ileterostomella,  Lingulina,  Lagena,  Li- 
TUOLA,  Margimdina,  Miliola,  Nodosaria, 
NoDOSARiNA,  Planularia,  Plamdina,  Pla- 

NOKBULINA,    PoLYMORPHINA,  PuLVINU- 

LINA,  Quinqueloculina,  Rotalia,  Sph^ro- 
iDiNA,  Textularia,  Tinoporus,  Tritaxia, 
Truncatulina,  Valvulina,  Verneuilina,  and 
Virgulina. 

Two  species  of  Diatomacefe  occur  in  the 
English  chalk,  viz.  Fragilaria  capucina  (F. 
rhabdosoma),  and  Fr.  pinnata,  Ehr.  {  =  F. 
mutabilis,  Sm.).  Some  other  Diatomaceie 
referred  by  Ehrenberg  to  the  chalk,  belong 
to  totally  different  beds. 

The  material  of  chalk  comprises  very 
minute,  numerous,  and  remarkable  bodies, 
called  crystalloids  andmorpholites  by  Ehren- 
berg (PI.  19.  fig.  15).  They  are  elliptical, 
or  rounded  and  flattened,  from  1-10,000  to 
1-2500"  in  length,  the  most  numerous  per- 
haps 1-3000" ;  some  of  them  consist  of  a 
simple  ring  («)  ;  in  others  this  is  marked 
with  pretty  regular  transverse  lines,  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  jointed  (6) ;  in  others,  again, 
there  is  a  thinner  central  portion,  often  ex- 
hibiting one  or  more  granules  (c).  Ehren- 
berg regarded  these  as  arising  from  the  dis- 
integration of  the  microscopic  organisms 
forming  the  chalk  into  much  more  minute 
calcareous  particles,  and  their  reunion  into 
regular  elliptical  plates  (or  disks)  by  a  pecu- 
liar process,  differing  essentially  from,  and 
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coarser  than  that  of  crystallization,  but 
comparable  with  it, — one  probably  preceding- 
all  sloiv  crystalline  formation,  and  causing, 
but  not  alone,  the  gi-anular  state  of  solid 
inorganic  matter.  These  microscopic  bodies 
have  of  late  years  been  regarded  as  the 
separate  or  agglomerated  plates  of  very 
simple  protozoan  organisms  by  Huxley, 
Wallich,  and  Sorby.  By  Carter  they  are 
believed  to  form  an  Alga  (Coccoliths). 

The  best  method  of  examining  chalk  for 
minute  Foraniinifera  is  this :  place  a  drop 
of  water  upon  a  glass  slide,  and  put  into  it 
as  much  finely  scraped  chalk  as  will  cover 
the  point  of  a  pen-knife ;  then  diffuse  it 
through  the  water,  and  set  it  aside  for  a  few 
seconds.  Next  remove  the  finest  particles 
which  are  suspended  in  the  water,  together 
with  most  of  the  water,  and  allow  the  re- 
mainder to  become  perfectly  dry.  Moisten 
this  remainder  vdth  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
warm  it  over  a  spirit-lamp ;  then  add  Ca- 
nada balsam,  and  digest  it  upon  the  brass 
table  (Intr.  xxv.),  but  without  its  frothing. 
A  preparation  thus  made  seldom  fails ;  and 
when  magnified  300  diameters,  the  mass  is 
seen  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  minute  well- 
preserved  organisms.  As  thus  prepared, 
the  cells  of  the  Foraminifera  first  appear 
black,  with  a  white  central  spot  (PL  18. 
fig.  2),  which  is  caused  by  air-bubbles  con- 
tained within  the  cells.  The  balsam  gra- 
dually penetrates  into  the  cells,  the  black 
rings  of  the  air-bubbles  disappear,  and  the 
minute,  frequently  very  elegant  cells  of  the 
Foraminifera  become  visible.    See  Flint, 

and  FoBAIiIINIFEHA. 

The  crystalloids  are  best  examined  in 
common  whiting,  or  powdered  chalk  which 
has  been  shaken  with  water  and  set  aside. 
A  very  minute  quantity  removed  with  a 
dipping  tube  will  exhibit  them. 

BiBL.  The  various  works  on  geology,  as 
those  of  Lyell  and  Ansted ;  Mantell,  Won- 
ders S)C.,  Medals  of  Creation,  and  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1845,  xvi.  p.  7-3  {Chalk  a?ul  Flint  of 
S.E.  of  England) ;  Bowerbank,  Oeol.  Trans. 
vi. ;  Ehreuberg,  JiM.  d.  lieiiin.  Ahad.  1838 
(Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  18-11,  vii.);  id.  Ucb.  lebend. 
Thier.  d.  Kreid.  Ahh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1840 
(Taylor's  Seientific  Memoirs,  iii.),  and  Mi- 
kroyeolo(/ie,  1854  ;  Williamson,  Manchester 
Lit.  rhil.  Soc.  viii.  1847 ;  Morris,  Cafal.  of 
British  Fossils,  1854;  D'Orbigny,  Mem. 
Soc.  Geol.  d.  France,  iv.  (Weaver's  Abs., 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1841,  vii.  p.  390). 

CHALK-STONES.— This  temi  is  vid- 
garly  applied  to  the  white  concretions 


formed  around  the  joints  in  chronic  gout, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  rheumatic  gout. 
They  consist  of  very  minute  needles  of  urate 
of  soda  (PL  8.  fig.  12  h). 

CHAMyENEMA,  Kiitz.— A  supposed 
genus  of  Leptotricheous  Algse,  consisting  of 
dusky-coloured  jointed  filaments,  forming 
flocks  in  various  syrups.  Doubtless  the  my- 
celia  of  some  Fungi,  such  as  Penicillium. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  158. 

CHAM^SIPHON,  Br.  &  Grunow.— A 
genus  of  OsciUatoriacefe. 

Char.  Fronds  erect,  simple,  parasitic, 
sheathed,  jointed;  terminal  joints  finally 
separating  to  form  motionless  rounded 
spores.  Endochrome  seruginous  or  violet ; 
finely  transversely  granular. 

The  4  species  occur  upon  Cladojihora, 
Calothrix,  Vaucheria,  &c. 

BiBL.  Eabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  ii.  p.  148. 

CHANTRAN'SIA,  Desv.  See  Trente- 
POHLiA  (Eabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  iii.  401). 

CHA'EA,  L.    See  Chabace^. 

CHAEA'CE^.— A  family  of  plants  ge- 
nerally classed  among  the  Algfe,  but  which, 
from  the  character  of  their  reproductive 
organs,  perhaps  demand  a  more  elevated 
position.  They  may  be  placed  on  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Alg£e  and  the  Hepaticas. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  well-known 
'  circulation,'  first  discovered  by  Corti.  The 
Characese  are  aquatic  plants,  of  filamentous 
structure,  exhibiting  elongated  axes  fur- 
nished at  intervals  with  whorls  of  branches 
(fig.  117).  In  some  species  this  axis  is  a 
simple  tube  (fig.  124),  sometimes  a  tube 
with  a  cortical  layer  of  smaller  tubes  sur- 
rounding it  (figs.  118, 119).  Some  authors 
have  divided  the  species,  on  this  and  some 
other  grounds,  into  two  genera,  Nitella 
(simple  tubes) and  C'//«;'o  (corticated  tubes)  ; 
but  according  to  Al.  Braun,  who  has  de- 
voted great  attention  to  this  family,  the 
characters  will  not  hold.  The  mode  of 
ramification  of  the  simple  tubes  is  seen  in 
figs.  124  &  125  ;  that'of  the  compound  axes 
is  fundamentally  the  same,  but  other  cells 
arise  from  the  branch  cells  at  the  articula- 
tions, one  above  and  one  below  each  branch 
(C  ciinita).  Those  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  branches  grow  up  over  the  central  axis 
to  meet  those  descending  from  the  under 
side  of  the  branches  of  the  whorl  next 
above,  the  ends  becoming  intercalated  about 
the  middle  of  the  internode  :  in  this  course 
of  growth  cell-division  takes  place,  and  the 
primary  cortical  tubes  are  not  only  made  up 
of  many  lengths  in  each  internode,  but  each 
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is  perpendicularly  divided  into  two,  one 
large  and  one  smaller  tube  (C.  vid(jaris),  or 
produces  a  secondary  tube  on  each  side  (C. 
mpera)  ;  the  primary  tubes  stand  out  as  ribs 
from  the  surface.  These  cortical  tubes  de- 
scribe a  spiral  course  around  the  internode. 
Filamentous  radical  cells  are  also  produced 
from  the  whorls.  The  cells  of  tlie  main 
axis  and  its  branches,  and  the  primary  cor- 
tical cells,  are  those  in  which  the  circula- 
tion of  the  contents  may  be  seen  best.  The  i 
cell-wall  is  lined  by  a  close  layer,  like  a 
pavement,  of  chlorophyl-globules  imbedded 
in  colourless  protoplasm,  arranged  in  a  some- 
what spiral  order ;  within  them  lies  a  thiclc 
layer  of  seniigelatinous  consistence  (the 
circulating  protoplasm) ;  and  the  centre  is 
filled  up  with  a  watery  fluid.  The  circula- 
tion in  the  ordinary  cells  consists  in  the 
movement  of  the  gelatinous  protoplasmic 
sac,  as  one  mass,  slowly  up  one  side  of  the 
cell,  across  the  ends,  and  down  the  other 
side, — not  perpendicularly,  however,  but  in 
an  oblique  or  spiral  course,  as  indicated  in 
flg.  125.  The  fluid  in  the  centre  does  not 
circulate,  but  contains  vesicles,  granules,  or 
other  bodies  floating  in  it,  which  are  free, 
and  when  resting  upon  the  protoplasmic 
sac,  are  carried  along  by  it  and  up  the  side 
of  the  cell,  until  they  fall  down  again  by 
gravitation.  The  young  cells  from  which 
the  fruits  are  developed  exhibit  a  circula- 
tion of  gi-een  vesicles ;  the  cortical  filaments 
have  a  circulating  primordial  utricle  without 
chlorophyl-globules. 

The  circulation  is  obscured  in  many  CIiar<2 
by  the  existence  of  an  incrustation  of  the 
cell-wall  by  carbonate  of  lime,  which  may 
often  be  found  in  rhomboidal  crystals.  In 
C.  (Nitella)  translucens,  /lexilis,  and  other 
species,  this  does  not  exist,  and  these  spe- 
cies without  cortical  tubes  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  more  clearly  than  the  others. 
Those  species,  however,  which  are  subject 
to  incrustation  have  comparatively  little 
about  the  tips  of  the  shoots  ;  and  if  they  are 
kept  growing  for  some  time  in  a  jar  of  water 
pretty  free  from  lime,  new  shoots  may  be 
obtained  very  suitable  for  examination. 
When  we  carefully  examine  the  conical 
terminal  cell  of  a  shoot,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing characters  : — The  cell-membrane  is  di- 
stinctly laminated,  and  thickened  at  the 
conical  apex  of  the  cell;  when  sulphuric 
acid  and  iodine  are  applied,  the  cell-wall 
exhibits  a  thick  internal  layer  of  a  blue 
colour,  indicating  its  composition  of  cellu- 
lose, while  a  thin  layer  extending  all  over 


the  outside  becomes  bright  yellow,  and  thus 
presents  a  resemblance  to  the  cuticular 
layer  of  the  higher  plants.  The  cell-wall 
is  lined  by  a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  in 
which  are  imbedded  a  vast  number  of  chlo- 
rophyl-globules, closely  set  and  arranged 
spirally,  as  above  stated ;  a  clear  line  extends 


Fig.  117. 


Fig.  117.  Chara  viilgariH.    N.itnral  size. 
Fig.  118.  Fragment  of  stem,  magnified  15diam.,  show- 
ing tne  cortical  tubes. 

Pig.  119.  A  section  of  ditto,  magnified  30  diam. 
Fig.  120.  Branch  with  nucule  and  globule,  10  diam. 
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obliquely  up  in  this  layer,  bare  of  chloro- 
pbyl.  The  chlorophyl-globules  have  much 
the  appearance  of  vesicles  here,  and  contain 
starch-corpuscles,  v?hich  cause  the  whole 
layer  to  turn  blue  with  iodine.  (See  Chlo- 
ROPHYL.)  Within  this  motionless  layer  is 
found  the  thick  rotating-  layer  of  protoplasm, 
in  which  again  are  imbedded  numerous 
starch  and  chlorophyl-globules,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  minute  granules,  and  a  number  of 
globular  bodies  of  larger  size,  1-1-500",  ac- 
cording to  Gcipppert  and  Cohn  covered  with 
rigid  cilia.  The  internal  boundary  of  this 
layer  is  wavy  and  irregular,  and  thus  its 
rotation  carries  along,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  watery  juice  filling  up  the  centre  of  the 
cell,  in  wiiich  lie  numerous  transparent  pro- 
toplasm-vesicles, ciliated  bodies  and  gra- 
nular matters. 

The  fructification  of  Chara  is  very  curious, 
and  its  homologies  are  not  yet  satisfactorily 
made  out.  Upon  the  branches  are  found 
bodies  of  two  kinds  (either  on  the  same  or 
on  different  branches,  or  on  diflt?rent  plants), 
called  the  tjlobiile  and  the  nucule.  The  glo- 
bule (figs.  119, 121)  is  regarded  as  an  anthe- 
ridium  :  it  is  a  spherical  body,  of  a  red  or 
orange-colour  when  ripe,  presenting  a  trans- 
parent thickish  outer  coat,  enclosing  an 
inner  wall  of  curious  construction.  This  is 
composed  of  eight  triangular  plates,  each 
composed  of  a  number  of  long  wedge-shaped 
cells  radiating  from  a  central  cell.  The 
plates  have  dentate  margins,  by  which  they 
fit  into  one  another  (fig.  121).  The  cells  con- 
tain a  red  colouring-matter.  In  the  centre  of 
each  plate, inside,  risesan  oblong  cell  running 
in  toward  the  centre  of  the  globule,  where  it 
meets  its  fellows  from  the  other  plates,  and 
they  are  united  by  a  little  collection  of  sphe- 
rical cells ;  a  ninth  cell,  of  similar  form  but 
larger  size,  comes  to  join  these  in  the  centre, 
it  being  the  pedicle  of  the  globule,  arising 
from  the  branch  upon  which  it  is  seated, 
and  entering  the  globule  between  the  lower 
four  valves.  At  the  point  where  these  nine 
cells  meet  in  the  centre,  a  number  of  long 
septate  filaments  arise  (fig.  122).  These  are 
composed,  when  mature,  of  a  large  number 
of  cells  placed  end  to  end  (figs.  122  &  12o), 
each  of  which  finally  discharges  a  ciliated 
spiral  filament  (sperraatozoid),  which  swims 
actively  in  the  water.  The  globule  bursts, 
by  the  separation  of  its  triangular  valves, 
when  mature ;  and  it  is  after  this  that  the 
spermatozoids  are  emitted.  The  form  of 
these  spermatozoids  is  very  like  that  of  those 
found  in  the  Mosses,  and  different  from  what 


is  seen  in  the  Ferns,  Lycopodiacese,  &c. 
(PI.  32.  figs.  31-34). 

The  ?iucHle  of  the  Charfe  (figs.  120  &  124), 
which  is  regarded  by  some  authors  as  a  pis- 
tillidium,  is  an  oval  body  coated  by  five 
cells  wound  spirally  around  a  central  tough 
sac,  the  five  cells  terminating  above  in  five 
or  ten  smaller  cells,  which  project  like  teeth 
from  the  summit,  forming  a  kind  of  crown. 


Fig.  121.  Fig.  125. 


Fig.  121.  A  globule,  magnifled  50  diam.,  Bhowlng  the 
triangular  valves. 

Fig.  122.  A  globule  cut  in  half,  to  show  the  oblong 
cells  and  the  septate  filaments  in  the  centre,  50  diam. 

Fig.  123.  Portion  of  a  septate  filament,  200  diam. ; 
with  two  bieiliated  spermatozoids,  400  diam. 

Fig.  124.  Chara  translucens,  showing  its  simple  tubes, 
and  nucules  grouped  in  threes  under  the  terminal  glo- 
bule. 

Fig.  125.  Diagram  representing  the  course  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  main  tube  and  branches  of  Chara. 
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The  cells  of  the  crown  separate  from  each 
other  at  a  particular  period,  leaving  a  canal 
leading  down  to  the  central  cell,  which 
contains  protoplasm,  oil,  and  starch-glo- 
bules. Ultimately  the  nucule  falls  off,  ger- 
minates, and  becomes  developed  into  a  new 

Elant.  The  germinating  spore  does  not, 
owever,  directly  give  origin  to  the  young- 
plant  ;  but,  as  in  the  higher  Cryptogamia, 
a  prothallus  is  first  formed,  and  upon  this 
the  first  branches  of  the  plant  are  formed 
by  ordinary  gemmation. 

The  Charce  also  multiply  by  gemmae, 
produced  at  the  articulations  of  the  stem. 

Carter  has  recently  published  some  inter- 
esting observations  on  the  development  of 
the  root-cells  of  Chara  ;  also  an  account  of 
the  abnormal  products  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  decaying  cells. 

BiBL.  Corti,  Osserv.  ^-c.  sulla  Circulazione, 
8jc.  Lucca,  1774;  Amici,  Ossermtzioni  sul. 
Cirmlaz.  SfC,  Mem.  d.  Societa  italiana,  viii. 
vol.  ii.  Modena,  1818;  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1824; 
Dutrochet,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  ser.  2.  x.  349 ; 
Meyen,  Fflanzen-physiologie,  ii.  206;  Varley, 
Trans.  Soc.  of  Arts,  xlix.  1833;  Mtcr.  Trans. 
ii.  93,  1849 ;  Slack,  Trans.  Soc.  of  Arts, 
xlix. ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  s(§r.  xiv. 
65  ;  8  s^r.  xvi.  18 ;  Treviranus.  Physiol,  der 
Gewdchse,  i.  1839 ;  Kiitzing,  Phyc.  gcneralis, 
313 ;  0.  Miiller,  Botan.  Zeitimg,  1846,  transl. 
in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  254  et  seq. ;  Goppert 
and  Cohn,  Botan.  Zeit.  vii.  065  et  seq.  1849; 
Al.  Braun,  Ber.  Berlin.  1852-3 ;  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  2  ser.  xii.  297;  Carter,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
2  ser.  xvi.  p.  1,  xix.  p.  13;  Pringsheim,  ibid. 
1862,  x.  p.321 ;  Berk.  Su2)pl.  Eng.  But.  t.  2762. 

CHARA'CIUM,  Braun.— A  genus  of 
Confervoid  unicellular  Algge,  of  doubtful 
position.  Perhaps  only  male  spores  of 
CEdogonium  and  allied  genera. 
Rabenhorst  describes  13  species. 
C.  Sieholdii  (PI.  45.  fig.  2).  On  filiform 
Alg£e  and  aquatic  mosses. 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  iii.  p.  82 ; 
Braun,  Alq.  Unicell.  Gen.  nova,  1855. 
CHEESE-MITE.   See  Acabus  domes- 

TICUS. 

CHEESE-MOULD.  See  Aspergillus. 

CHElLAN'THES,Sw.— Agenus  of  Adi- 
antefe,  nearly  related  to  Adiantmn.  The  mar- 
ginal indusium  is  very  narrow ;  some  species 
have  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  mealy, 
from  the  presence  of  microscopic  hairs. 

CHEILO'SCYPHUS,  Corda.— A  genus 
of  Jungermannieae  (Hepaticaj),  founded 
upon  Jnngerntannia  polyantlms,  L.,  which  is 
not  unfrequent  in  wet  places. 


BiBL.  Hooker,  Brit.  Jungerm.  pi.  02; 
Corda,  in  Sturm,  Dtschl.  Flor.  ii.  19,  20,  p. 
85,  pi.  9. 

ClIEILOSTO'MATA.  — A  suborder  of 
Infundibulate  (marine)  Polyzoa. 

Char.  Orifice  of  cell  filled  with  a  thin 
membranous  or  calcareous  plate,  with  a 
curved  mouth,  furnished  with  a  moveable 

"P-  .... 

It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  containing 

numerous  families  and  genera. 

Tribe  1.  Articulata.    Polypidom  jointed. 
Fam.   1.    Salicornariadje.  Polypi- 
dom erect,  cylindrical,  dichotomously 
branched;  the  cells  arranged  on  all 
sides. 

Fam.  2.   Cellulariad.^;.  Polypidom 
erect,  branches  fiat,  linear,  with  the  ceUs 
in  the  same  plane. 
Tribe   2.   Inarticidata.      Polj^idom  un- 
join ted. 

Fam.  3.  Eucratiad^  (Scrupariadae). 

Cells  in  one  row. 
Fam.  4.  Gemellariad.S!.  Cells  in  pairs, 

opposite. 

Fam.  5.  Cabebeadje.  Branches  narrow; 
cells  in  two  or  more  rows,  with  whips 
or  sessile  birds'  heads  at  the  back. 

Fam.  6.  Bicellariad^.  As  the  last, 
but  whips  absent,  and  birds'  heads 
stalked  and  jointed. 

Fam.  7.  Flustrad^.  Polypidom  ex- 
panded, foliaceous,  and  flexible. 

Fam.  8.  Mejibraniporid^.  Expanded, 
incrusting,  stony;  cells  horizontal, 
quincuncial. 

Fam.  9.  Celleporid^.  Massive,  glo- 
bose, incrusting,  or  erect,  stony ;  cells 
vertical  to  the  common  plane,  irregu- 
larly heaped  together. 

Fam.  10.  EscHARiD^.  Expanded  and 
leafy,  or  branching,  stony ;  cells  in  the 
same  plane,  quincuncial. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Zoq/j/i;  Busk,  C«<. 
Mar.  Polyz.  {Brit.  Mus.) ;  Gosse,  Marine 
Zool.  i. 

CHEIROCEPII'ALUS.  See  Branchi- 

PUS. 

CHEIROS'PORA,  Fries.— A  genus  of 
Melanconiei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  grow- 
ing upon  the  twigs  of  the  beech.  The  myce- 
lium spreads  under  the  epidermis,  and  bursts 
through  in  rounded  or  irregular,  conical, 
black  pustules,  1-20"  in  diameter,  which  are 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  fine  filaments, 
unequal  in  length,  and  waved,  each  termi- 
nating in  a  bunch  of  spores.  The  heads  are 
formed  of  chains  of  spores  like  a  Penicillium, 
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wlieii  young,  but  crowded  together  more 
densely  as  they  become  more  fully  developed 
into  a  globular  or  oval  head,  about  1-700"; 
the  spores  about  1-4000".  This  genus  cor- 
responds to  Stilbospora,  Montague,  Myrio- 
cephalum,  De  Notaris,  and,  apparently, 
Hijperomyxa ,  Corda ;  but  the  latter  is  said 
to  have  a  mucous  vesicle  enclosing  the 
head. 

C.  botryospora,  Fr.  On  dead  beech  twigs. 
Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v. 
455.  (Fresenius  finds  a  variety  on  the  horn- 
beam.) 

BiBL.  Cheirosjwra,  Fries,  Summa  Veyet. 
508 ;  Stilbospora,  Fries,  Syst.  Mycolog.  iii. 
448 ;  Montagne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  vi. 
338,  pi.  18.  fig.  5 ;  Hypei-omyxa,  Corda, 
Icones  Fung.  iii.  fig.  78 ;  Montagne,  Ann. 
dcs  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xx.  378 ;  Myriocephuhim, 
De  Notaris,  Mem.  Acad,  di  Torino,  ser.  2. 
vii. ;  Fresenius,  Bi  itr.  zur  Mykoloyie,  p.  39, 
pi.  5.  figs.  1-9  (2tes  Heft). 

CHELIDO'NIUM,  L.— A  genus  of  Papa- 
veraceous plants,  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
juice  contained  in  the  laticiferous  canals. 
See  Latex. 

CHEMICAL  REACTIONS.— Intro- 
duction, p.  xxxviii. 

CHEMISTRY.— The  following  works 
may  be  consulted  when  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  chemical  properties  of  sub- 
stances is  required  than  that  for  which  we 
have  space  in  this  work. 

General  works  :  large. — Berzelius,  LeJirb. 
d.  Chem. ;  Gmelin,  Handbuch  der  CJicmie, 
(transl.by  Cavendish  Society)  ;  Watts,  Z'/t  i. 
of  Chem. ;  Graham,  Manual,  i^  c. ;  Mitscher- 
lich's  Chemie, 

Small. — Gregory,  Owi/wes  <§c;  Lehmann, 
Taschvnbvch  d.  Thcoret.  Chem. ;  quite  ele- 
mentary, Stockhardt,  Experimental  Analysis 
(Bohu's  series).  Fresenius,  Anl.  z.  Chem. 
Analys.  (translated  by  Bullock);  Will,  Anl. 
z.  Ch.  An.  (transl.  by  Hofmann)  ;  Rose, 
Analyt.  Chem. 

Organic  chemistry  in  general.— Mulder, 
Verstich  ^  c.  (transl.  by  Johnston)  ;  Lciwig, 
Cheyn.d.  Organ.  Verb.;  also  the  above  gene- 
ral works. 

Animal  chemistry. — Simon,  Anthropo- 
chemie  (Sydenham  Soc.)  :  Lehmann,  Gme- 
lin's  Handbuch,  viii. ;  Robin  and  Verdeil, 

Trailed.  Chim.  Anat.  et  Phys. ;  Vogel,  An- 
leit.  z.  Gebrauche  d.  Mikr.  ;  Heintz,  Lehrb. 
d.  Zvuchemie;  Scherer,  Chem.  zind  Mikr. 

UntersKch.  i,  c. ;  llofie,  Chetn.  mid  Mikr.  a?n 
Krankenbette ;  Gorup-Besanez,  Zoochem. 
Analyse ;  Schmidt,  Entwurf.  ein.  ally.  JJn- 


tersuchungsmethode,  Sfc. ;  Funke,  Atlas  d. 
Phys.  Chemie. 

Vegetable  chemistry  is  treated  in  the 
general  works. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  is  reported  in 
the  Chemical  News. 

CHEY'LETUS,  Latreille.— A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  doubtfully 
referred  to  the  family  Trombidina. 

Char.  Rostrum  prominent,  palpi  thick, 
resembling  arms,  and  falciform  <at  the  ends ; 
antennal  forceps  (mandibles  ?)  didactylous. 
Koch  describes  6  species. 

C.  eruditus.  Found  in  books  and  mu- 
seums. Acarus  ernditus,  Schrank,  Enum. 
Insect.  Austricr,  no.  1058 ;  Latreille,  Hist, 
nat.  Crust,  et  Ins.  viii.  54. 

C.  7narginatus,  Koch,  copied  by  Guerin, 
Iconogr.  Pegn.  Ani^n.,  Arach.  pi.  5.  f.  8. 

BiBL.  Cuvier,  Pegne  Animal,  the  dateless 
edition  (1853  ?);  Gervais,  Walckenaer's  Ap- 
teres,  iii. ;  Koch,  Detdschlands  Crustac.  <§  e.'; 
Robin,  Journ.  de  VAnat.,  S^c.  18()7  (figs.), 
p.  606  {Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1868);  Beck,  Mic. 
Trans.  1866,  p.  SO. 

CHICKWEED,  Stellaria  media.— Tias, 
common  plant  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
microscopic  observer,  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  embryo-sac  may  be 
dissected  out.  See  Grifiith,  Text-book  i^c. 
p.  45,  pi.  1. 

CHICORY.— This  substance,  used  for 
mixing  with  or  adulterating  cofiee,  consists 
of  the  roots  of  the  plant  of  the  same  name 
{Cichorivm  Intybus).  The  structures  com- 
posing the  root  are  recognizable  after  it  has 
been  roasted  and  ground,  consisting  of  mem- 
branous cellular  tissue,  short-jointed  reti- 
culated ducts  of  large  size,  and  laticiferous 
tubes.  Pure  chicory  does  not  appear  to 
contain  any  starch-granules,  this  substance 
being  replaced  by  inuline  in  most  of  the 
plants  of  this  family.  The  presence  of 
starch,  therefore,  in  samples  of  chicory  de- 
notes adidteration,  which,  when  ett'ected  by 
roasted  corn  or  beans,  is  easily  detected,  and 
the  integuments  of  roasted  grain  may  often 
be  identified.  Other  common  adulterations 
are  roasted  carrots,  parsnips,  or  mangel- 
wurzel  ;  the  first  of  these  is  difficult  to 
detect,  as  the  structure  of  the  roots  is  very 
similar,  as  is  the  case  to  some  extent  with 
the  parsnip,  in  which,  however,  traces  of 
the  starch  usually  remain ;  the  parenchy- 
matous tissue  of  mangel-wurzel  is  formed 
of  cells  very  much  larger  than  those  of 
chicory.  In  addition  to  the  above,  certain 
substances  containing  astringent  or  coloiu'- 
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ino--matters  are  occasionally  found  in  ground 
chicory  and  coffee — sucli  as  oak-bark  and 
tan,  mahogany  and  other  kinds  of  sawdust. 
These  are  easily  detected  by  the  microscope, 
from  the  presence  of  woody  fibre  and  liber- 
cells,  the  origin  of  which  is  often  to  be  made 
out  by  careful  comparative  examination. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Food  and  its  Adtdterations, 
pp.  108,  199,  352. 

CHI'LODON,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Trachelina. 

Chai'.  Body  covered  with  cilia ;  mouth 
with  teeth  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  tube ; 
fore  part  of  the  head  produced  into  a  broad 
membranous  or  ear-like  lip. 

The  cilia  form  longitudinal  rows. 

1.  C.  cticidlulus  a).  De- 
pressed, oblong,  colourless,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  slightly  auriculate  or  beaked  ante- 
riorly on  the  right  side ;  aquatic  and  marine ; 
length  1-1120  to  1-140".  (PI.  23.  fig.  27  b, 
side  view.)  Contains  a  red  globule  (eye- 
spot  ?). 

2.  C.uncinatvs.  Depressed,  oblong,  rounded 
at  the  ends,  colourless ;  narrowed  and  curved 
anteriorly  so  as  to  appear  hooked ;  aquatic ; 
length  1-430". 

3.  C.aureus.  Ovato-conical, turgid, golden- 
yellow,  anterior  end  curved  so  as  to  form 
an  obtuse  beak,  posterior  end  naiTowed ; 
aquatic;  length  1-140".    A  Nassida  (?). 

4.  C.  ortiatits.  Ovato-cylindrical,  golden- 
yellow,  ends  rounded,  a  violet  spot  at  the 
neck;  aquatic  and  marine;  length  1-174". 
A  Nassula  (?). 

Dujardin  admits  only  the  first  species ; 
referring  the  others  to  the  genus  Nassula. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  336;  Duj.  In/as. 
p.  490 ;  Stein,  Infus.  ^-c. ;  Claparede  and 
Lachmann,  Inf.  p.  335. 

CIIILO'MdNAS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Monadina. 

Chai:  No  tail  nor  eye-spot ;  mouth  oblique 
or  lateral,  and  surmounted  by  a  lip  ;  either 
anterior  cilia  or  one  or  two  (?)  very  delicate 
tiagelliform  filaments  present. 

1.  C.  volvox.  Oval,  narrowed  and  notched 
in  front,  colourless  and  transparent,  lip  long; 
aqitatic ;  length  1-1400". 

2.  C.  paratnecnmi.  Oblong,  keeled,  trila- 
teral, colourless  and  opaque,  sometimes  ag- 
gregated; aquatic;  length  1-1020". 

3.  C.  destrvens.  Oblong,  variable  in  form 
from  its  softness,  colourless  or  yellowish ; 
aquatic  and  marine  ;  length  1-860". 

Dujardin  gives  different  characters :  body 
ovoid-oblong,  obliquely  notched  in  front, 
with  a  very  delicate  filament  arising  from 


the  bottom  of  the  notch;  body  revolving 
upon  its  centre. 

4.  C.  granulosa  (PL  23.  fig.  28).  Oblong, 
broader  in  front,  colourless,  with  granules 
which  appear  to  project  on  the  surface; 
length  1-840".    In  an  infusion  of  mosses. 

5.  C.  ohliqua.  Ovoid  or  pyriform,  nodular, 
colourless,  variable  in  form ;  length  1-2700". 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.7H/'?M.p.30;  Duj./w/". p.295. 
CHILOSTOMELLA,  Reuss.— A  Fora- 
minifer. 

BiBL.  Reuss,  Denlischr.  Akad.  Wien,  1850, 
i.  p.  16. 

CHIODEC'TON,  Ach.— A  genus  of 
Lichens  (tribe  Graphidei),  of  which  one 
species,  C.  myrticola,  has  been  found  in 
Ireland ;  and  its  var.  sarniense  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Ang.  Lichens,  p.  24, 
pi.  8.  fig.  4,  pi.  9.  fig.  1;  Lich.  Flor.  G.  £. 
p.  404 ;  Tulasne,  Ami.  des  Sc.  Nat,  3  s6v. 
xviii.  pi.  10. 

CIIIOG'RAPHA,  Leight.— A  genus  of 
Graphidete  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens)  sepa- 
rated from  Opegrapha.  C.  Lyellii=  0.  Ly- 
cUii,  Sm. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Aim.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser. 
xiii.  388,  pi.  7.  fig.  24. 

CIIIONY'PHE,  Thiencm.— A  genus  of 
Mucorini  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  found 
growing  upon  melting  snow. 

Chionyphe  Carteri,  Berk.,  is  a  curious 
fungus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  that  formidable  disease  the  Fungus-foot 
of  India.  It  has,  however,  been  doubted 
whether  it  is  reall)'  the  cause,  or  only 
a  secondary  growth  on  the  truffle-like 
nodules  composed  principally  of  stearino  (P) 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
Jabez  Hogg  considers  the  disease  some- 
what similar  to  the  amyloid  lardaceous  dis- 
ease which  attacks  various  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

BiBL.  Thieneman,  Nova  Acta  A.  L.  C.  C. 
xi.  1839;  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xiv.  63; 
Intell.  Ohs.  1862 ;  Berkeley,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc. 
viii.  p.  139;  Carter,  Trans,  lied,  and  Phys. 
Soc.  Lumbal/,  1861,  1862,  1863;  Ami.  Nat. 
Hist.  vol.  ix.  p.  442,  1862;  Mmth.  Mic. 
Journ.  Aug.  1871. 

CIIIRO'DOTA,  Eschsch.— A  genus  of 
Ecliinodermata,  closely  allied  to  Synajffa. 

C.  vioJucea  possesses  curious  wheel-like 
calcareous  plates  in  the  skin. 

Not  British. 

BiBL.  V.  d.  Iloeven,  Zool  i.  150 ;  Car- 
penter, On  the  Microscope,  504 ;  Herapath, 
Qu.  Mic.  Journ.  1865,  p.  1. 
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CIIITINE  is  the  horny  substance  which 
gives  firmness  to  the  tegumentary  system 
and  other  parts  of  the  Crustacea,  Arachnida, 
and  Insects  ;  probahly  also  the  carapace  of 
the  Rotatoria  consists  of  it.  It  is  lelt  when 
the  above  structures  are  exhausted  succes- 
sively with  alcohol,  ether,  water,  acetic  acid 
and  alkalies,  retaining  the  original  form  of 
the  texture.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated 
mineral  acids  without  the  production  of 
colour.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  solution  of 
potash,  even  when  boiling.  Neither  does  it 
give  the  characteristic  reactions  withMillon's 
or  Schultze's  tests.    It  contains  nitrogen. 

BiBL.  Odier,  Mem.  d.  Mm.  cVHist.  Nat. 
i.  p.  35 ;  Lassaigne,  Compt.  Rend.  xvi.  p. 
1087 ;  Schmidt,  Zur  Vergl.  Phys.  d.  Wir- 
hellos.  Thiere  (Taylor's  Scient.  Mem.  v.  p.  1) ; 
Payen,  Cojnpt.  Rend.  xvii.  p.  227. 

CHLAMIDOCOC'CUS.  See  Proto- 
coccus. 

CHLAMID'ODON,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Euplota. 

Char.  Furnished  with  cilia  and  a  cylinder 
of  teeth,  but  neither  styles  nor  hooks.  (Oxy- 
tricha  with  a  lorica  and  teeth.) 

C'.Mnemosyne  (PI.  23.  fig.  29).  EUiptical, 
or  the  anterior  end  broader,  hence  ovate ; 
green  or  colourless,  and  containing  rose-red 
vesicles  ;  lorica  projecting  beyond  the  body ; 
length  1-570  to  1-240"  ;  marine. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  376. 

CIILAMIDO'MOISrAS  (PI.  23.  fig.  30  a, 
b,  c,  d,  e).    See  Peotococcus. 

CHLAMYDOCYSTIS,  Grunow,  =  P/-o- 
tococctis,  part. 

CIILORAS'TER,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Monadina. 

Char.  Single,  mouth  (?)  terminal,  a  .single 
frontal  eye-spot,  no  tail,  middle  of  the  body 
with  radiate  warty  processes. 

Allied  to  the  genera  Glenomorum  and 
Phacelomojias.  Does  not  admit  coloured 
particles. 

C.  ffijrans.  Green,  fusiform,  acute  at  the 
ends ;  radiate  processes  in  a  whorl  of  four, 
at  first  obtuse,  then  subacute ;  fiagelliform 
filaments  4-5  ;  length  1-1630" ;  aquatic. 

It  revolves  rapidly  upon  its  axis,  and 
undergoes  spontaneous  division. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  J3er.  d.  Berl.  Akud.  1848,  p. 
236. 

CHLORATE  of  Potash.  See  Potash. 

CHLO'REA,  Nyl.— A  genus  of  Lichens, 
family  Lichen acei,  tribe  Usnei. 

6  species.    C.  vidpina  occurs  in  Europe. 

BiBL.  Nyl.  Syn.  p.  274,  pi.  8.  f.  13-15 ; 
Jacq.  Misc.  ii.  pi.  10.  f.  4. 


CHLORIDES.    See  the  bases. 

CHLOROCOC'CUM,  Grev.— A  genus 
of  Palmellacese  (Confervoid  Algre). 

We  have  assigned  to  this  the  common 
green  pulverulent  stratum  which  is  found 
upon  every  old  tree,  on  all  old  palings  and 
other  exposed  woodwork,  &c.  If  this  proves 
to  be  really  a  distinct  plant,  and  not  an 
accumulation  of  germinating  gonidia  of 
Lichens  {Lepraria),  it  will  still  differ  from 
the  plants  we  have  assembled  under  the 
name  of  Protococcus,  in  its  general  habit, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  zoospores.  This 
point  is,  however,  still  open  to  inquiry,  since 
irom  recent  investigations  it  apjjears  that  the 
gonidia  of  the  Lichens  do  divide  into  two, 
four  and  eight,  to  form  a  pulverulent  stra- 
tum, which  exactly  represents  Chlorococciim 
and  Protococctts. 

Chi.  vidgare,  Grev.  (PI.  3.  fig.  1).  A 
collection  of  extremely  minute  cells,  multi- 
plying by  division  into  twos  and  fours,  no 
gelatinous  substratum,  no  zoospores.  Dia- 
meter of  single  cells  1-3000  to  1-4000" 
{Protococcus viridis,  l-2000to  1-3000").  Old 
dry  palings,  bark  of  trees,  &c.  everywhere. 
Calculating  from  the  known  size  of  the  cells 
and  the  wide  distribution,  this,  if  a  species, 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  fecund  Alga 
in  existence.  There  are  300  millions  of  in- 
dividuals on  a  square  inch,  in  a  layer  l-lOO" 
thick ;  and  such  layers  clothe  almost  every 
piece  of  unpainted  timber  and  old  trunk  we 
meet  with  in  the  country.  C.  tnurorvtn,  Gr. 
is  perhaps  a  Palmoylaa,  Kiitz. 

Rabenhorst  describes  12  species;  but 
places  C.  rrdgare  in  the  genus  Pleurococcus. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  262 ; 
Hassall,  Br.  Fr.  Algcp,  pi.  81.  fie  5. 

CHLOROGO'NIUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Astasiaea. 

Char.  A  red  eye-spot,  a  tail,  and  two 
anterior  filaments.  (Not  attached  by  a  fixed 
pedicle.) 

C.  euchlormn  (PL  23.  fig.  21).  Spindle- 
shaped,  acute  at  each  end,  tail  short ;  length 
1-1150  to  1-280".  Found  in  enormous 
numbers  in  pools  and  puddles ;  frequently 
as  many  as  10,000  in  a  single  drop. 

These  organisms  do  not  admit  colouring- 
matter  or  foreign  bodies;  hence  they  are 
probably  not  Infusoria,  but  Algaj.  They 
often  adhere  to  each  other  in  groups  by  the 
so-called  tails  (PI.  23.  fig.  31,  upper  figure) ; 
sometimes  to  foreig-n  bodies  (PI.  23.  fig.  31, 
lower  figure,  which  exhibits  them  adhering 
to  a  dead  Vorticella). 

They  undergo  oblique  spontaneous  divi- 
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sion  (PI.  41.  fig.  1)  ;  tins  commences  in  the 
internal  substance,  which  is  constricted 
before  the  outer  portion. 

They  also  propagate  by  a  process  of 
swarming,  which  takes  place  thus :  the 
internal  substance  first  separates  somewhat 
from  the  transparent  wall,  subsequently 
becoming  irregularly  constricted  at  various 
parts.  The  constrictions  deepening,  the  con- 
stricted portions  separate  from  each  other  as 
independent  vesicles  (?),  and  the  internal 
substance  acquires  the  appearance  of  a  black- 
berry or  bunch  of  grapes,  consisting  of  a 
fusiform  aggregation  of  uniform  longish  oval 
granules.  Up  to  this  period,  the  pai-ent 
organism  continues  its  mo  i^ements ;  subse- 
quently these  cease.  The  granules  have  now 
acquired  independent  vitality,  and  their  fila- 
ments become  developed.  The  envelope 
then  breaks  near  its  middle,  and  the  swarm 
of  young  ones  escape.  In  their  somewhat 
more  developed  stage  they  form  Glenomo- 
rum  tint/ens,  Ehr.    See  Protococctjs. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infm.  p.  11-3;  Weise,  Wieri- 
mami's  Archiv,  1848,  i.  p.  65 ;  Stein,  l)ie 
Inftis.  p.  188  et  seq. 

"CHLOR'OPHYLL  (leaf-green).  —  The 
name  applied  to  the  green  colouring-matter 
of  plants.  The  nature  ofthe  substances  which 
are  understood  under  this  term  is  still  some- 
what questionable.  It  is  ordinarily  stated 
that  chlorophyll  exists  commonly  under  the 
form  of  globules  or  granules,  and  occasion- 
ally as  an  amorphous  granular  substance, 
in  either  case  more  or  less  adherent  to,  or 
imbedded  in  the  primordial  utricle  of  the 
cell.  It  is,  however,  a  contested  point 
whether  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  are  se- 
misolid homogeneous  globules,  or  vesicles 
composed  of  a  delicate  membrane  enclosing 
a  green  liquid.  Chlorophyll  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  distinct  corpuscles  (granules 
of  authors),  in  the  cells  of  the  flowering- 
plants  generally,  particularly  the  paren- 
chyma of  leaves  and  the  subepidermal 
parenchj^ma  of  green  stems  and  shoots.  The 
granules  are  especially  large  and  distinct  in 
certain  water-plants,  and  may  be  well  seen 
lying  scattered,  singly,  imbedded  in  the  cir- 
culating protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  the  leaves 
of  Vallisneria  and  other  water-plants.  The 
corpuscles  are  very  clear  in  the  cells  of  the 
prothallia  of  Ferns,  in  the  leaves  of  Selagi- 
nella,  of  Mosses  and  Liverworts ;  also  in 
Chara,  where  they  are  very  abundant,  and 
form  a  continuous  layer,  or  else  numerous 
rows,  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  stratum 
hetween  the  cell-wall  and  the  circulating 


mass  of  protoplasm.    In  the  Confervoids 
the  chlorophyll  often  appears  both  formless 
and  corpuscular  in  one  and  the  same  cell, 
but  usually  more  or  loss  formless  in  young 
cells,  and  more  completely  converted  into 
granules  in  the  full-grown,  as  in  Vaucheria. 
In  the  Confer vacese,  such  as  Cladoplwra,  and 
in  (Edugonium,  it  presents  itself  in  a  granular 
stratum  with  numerous  larger  bright  cor- 
puscles ;   and  in  Spirogym,  Zygncma,  Szc. 
the  chlorophyll  takes  the  form  of  the  spiral 
or  annular  band,  to  which  it  is  adherent, 
without  large  granulations  in  the  general 
mass,  but  with  a  number  of  distinct,  lai'ge 
bright-looking  corpuscles  at  intervals  (PI.  5. 
fig.  18).    In  Protucoccus,  in  zoospores,  and 
in  the  individual  ciliated  bodies  of  the  Vol  vo- 
cineae,  the  chlorophyll  appears  to  tinge  the 
general  mass  of  granular  protoplasm,  leaving 
the  conical  apex  (beak)  uncoloured  (Plates 
3  &  5j,  while  more  or  less  distinct  corpuscles 
or  granules  are  scattered  through  the  mass, 
varying  in  number  and  size  at  different 
periods.  When  any  of  these  forms  of  chloro- 
phyll are  treated  with  ether  or  alcohol,  the 
colour  is  abstracted,  while  the  organized 
forms,  the  corpuscles  &c.,  remain,  so  that 
the  true  chlorophyll  is  really  only  a  soluble 
substance,  dyeing  the  bodies  called  chloro- 
phyll-granides  &c.    It  becomes  a  question 
then  whether  these  are  homogeneous  semi- 
solid corpuscles,  or  vesicles  containing  the 
colouring-matter  in  sacs,  from  which  it  is 
extracted  by  the  ether  &c.    Niigeli  and 
others  assert  the  vesicular  character  of  the 
chlorophyll-corpuscles,  and  the  appearances 
are  sometimes  much  in  favour  of  this  view ; 
but  in  the  many  cases  in  which  we  have 
obtained  the  appearance  of  a  double  line 
around  them,  under  high  magnifying  powers, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  divest  ourselves 
of  the  impression  that  this  was  an  optical 
deception.  Nageli  asserts  that  thecorpuscles 
multiplj^  by  division,  which  is  probable,  but 
does  not  prove  that  they  are  vesicular  struc- 
tures.   The  observation,  of  Goppert  and 
Cohn,  of  a  chlorophyll-corpuscle  swelling 
up  and  bursting  through  endosmose,  may 
be  explained  without  supposing  a  regularly 
organized  coat.    We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  bodies  bearing  the  green  colouring- 
matter  are  structures  belonging  to  the  pro- 
toplasm, the  green  colour  being  only  an 
additional  character,  produced  by  the  action 
of  light,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  granular  structures  occurring  in 
the  protoplasm  or  nitrogenous  cell-contents. 
See  Protoplasm. 
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A  very  important  point  connected  with 
cUorophyll  is  its  relation  to  starch.  The 
bodies  called  starch-granules  occur  very 
commoDly  with  chlorophyll-corpuscles  in 
the  cellsof  the  gi-een  parts  of  plants,  and  they 
become  substituted  for  each  other  imder 
varying-  circumstances.  Some  authors  have 
imagined  that  chlorophyll  is  produced  by  a 
chemical  decomposition  of  starch,  while 
others  think  that  starch  is  developed  from 
chlorophyll.  The  chief  ground  for  the  latter 
view  is  the  fact  that  starch-granules  (one, 
or  a  group  of  many)  are  often  found  in 
the  centre  of  chlorophyll-corpuscles,  like  a 
kind  of  nucleus.  We  have  fraced,  in  He- 
paticse,  the  gTadual  formation  of  a  gi-oup  of 
starch-granules  in  the  interior  of  a  chloro- 
phyll-corpuscle (where  they  are  readily 
detected  by  the  application  of  iodine)  ;  and 
this  goes  on  in  certain  cases  imtil  almost 
all  the  green  colom-  is  lost.  Starch  occurs 
universally  at  a  certain  period  in  the  bright 
distinct  chlorophyll-corpuscles  of  Chara  and 
of  the  Confervacea;,  Sjnrogyra  &c.,  so  that 
these  are  coloured  blue  by  iodine,  although 
green  before  its  application.  But  this  starch 
may  disappear  again  in  the  com-se  of  nature, 
for  it  always  vanishes  fi'om  these  corpuscles 
when  they  are  about  to  become  organized 
into  zoospores.  In  fact  the  green  chlorophyll 
is  predominant  during  active  vegetation, 
and  starch  in  periods  of  rest  or  in  full-grown 
structures.  Moreover,  while  chlorophyll 
may  appear  independently  in  young  cells 
•s^ithout  being  preceded  by  starch,  in  green 
tissues :  starch  makes  its  appearance  without 
previous  existence  of  chlorophyll-corpuscles 
in  subterraneous  structures,  as  for  example 
in  the  potato  and  other  tubers.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  therefore  appears  to  be,  that 
the  chlorophyll-structures,  as  above  stated, 
are  granular  structures  belonging  to  the 
general  protoplasm  or  nitrogenous  cell-con- 
tents ;  that  they  become  coloured  green  in 
the  light  by  a  chemical  change  connected 
with  the  vital  processes ;  that  in  undergoing 
this  change  they  do  not  lose  the  power, 
which  the  ordinary  protoplasm  possesses,  of 
secreting  starch,  and  decomposing  it  again 
when  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 
Starch-granules,  when  free  and  imcoloured, 
appear  to  be  produced  originally  fi-om  gi-a- 
nular  or  vesicular  protoplasmic  structures, 
only  differing  by  absence  of  colour  from 
chlorophyll  structures.  For  example,  the 
gramdar  protoplasm  around  the  cell-nucleus 
in  the  cells  of  herbaceous  Monocotyledons 
(such  as  the  Lily,  Tradescantia  &c.)  will 


sometimes  become  converted  into  chloro- 
phyll-granules (in  superficial  cells),  inside 
which  starcli  may  be  subsequently  deve- 
loped; but  (in  deeper-seated  cells)  the 
gramdar  protoplasm  may  give  rise  at  once 
to  starch-granules  (PI.  36.  fig.  28  a)  with- 
out the  previous  existence  of  the  green 
modification  of  the  protoplasm,  i.  e.  chloro- 
phyll. 

The  views  of  the  natm-e  of  chlorophyll 
above  expressed  (in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work)  have  been  since  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  v.  Mohl  and  Gris ;  and  re- 
peated observations  have  fm-nished  us  vdMh. 
similar  results.  In  Caspary's  observations 
on  Hydrdlere  also,  will  be  fouud  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement  that  the  supposed 
vesicular  structure  is  an  illusion. 

Chlorophyll-corpuscles  set  free  in  water 
expand  by  imbibing  water,  sometimes  be- 
coming vacuolated  and  bursting.  Alcohol 
and  most  acids  coagulate  them,  while  acetic 
acid  will  often  blend  the  corpuscles  into  an 
in-egular  mass. 

Chlorophyll  is  turned  yellow-brown  by 
tincture  of  iodine  ;  sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a 
more  or  less  deep  blue  colour;  ether  and 
alcohol  discharge  the  green  tint.  Prepai-a- 
tions  put  up  in  chloride  of  calcium  or  gly- 
cerine lose  their  green  colour ;  those  pre- 
served in  water  will  sometimes  retain  it 
a  long  time.  The  green  colouring-matter 
extracted  by  alcohol  is  a  complex  substance, 
containing  a  kind  of  wax  and  a  matter  allied 
to  indigo. 

BiBL.  Von  Mohl,  Vecjet.  Cell.  {Trmisl. 
1852),  p.  41 ;  Vermiwhte  Scliriften,  p.  849 ; 
Botan.  Zcit.  1855  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser. 
XV.  p.  .321) ;  Nfigeli,  Zeitsch.  f.  Wiss.  Hot. 
iii.  110  (Ray  Soc.  1849) ;  Mulder,  Physiol. 
Chem.  Transl.  p.  266 ;  Goppert  and  Colin, 
Hot.  Zeitung,  vii.  665  (1849)  ;  Schleiden, 
Grimdziiffe  der  Wiss.  Hot.  3rd  ed.  196; 
Braun,  Verjibu/.  {Ray  Soc.  1853.  p.  195) ; 
Morot,  Reck.  s.  I.  color,  dcs  Teyetaux,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiii.  160;  Guillemin, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  vii.  p.  155 ;  Gris, 
ibid.  p.  179 ;  Caspary,Z>/e  Hydrillea',Prings- 
heiiiis  Jahrh.  der  Wiss.  Bot.  i.  p.  399. 

CHLOROPTERIS,  Mont.— A  genus  of 
Coufervoid  Algse,  fam.  Confervacese. 

1  species :  not  British. 

CHLOROSPHzE'RA,  Henfi-ey  (Ere- 
MOSPH^BA,  De  Bary). — A  genus  of  Uni- 
cellular Alga;,  probably  related  to  CEdo- 
gonieic  (Rabenhorst  places  it  among  the 
Palmellacece),  of  which  one  species,  C.  Oli- 
veri  (U.  viridi^,  De  B.)  (PI.  45.  fig.  4)  is 
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known,  consisting  of  a  single  globular  cell, 
about  1-200"  in  diameter,  densely  filled  with 
green  contents,  sometimes  exhibiting  a 
radiated  appearance.  The  cell  is  multiplied 
by  dividing  into  two  parts  by  a  septum,  and 
forming  a  new  perfect  cell  in  each  half,  the 
two  new  cells  escaping  through  slits  in  the 
parent-cell  membrane,  with  elasticit}^,  when 
mature.  Resting-spores,  formed  in  fours 
in  a  parent-cell  and  of  a  brown  colour,  have 
been  observed,  but  not  their  germination 
nor  any  formation  of  zoospores.  The  C. 
Oliveri  was  found  in  a  boggy  ditch,  at 
Prestwich  Car,  Northumberland.  It  has 
been  found  elsewhere  ui  tm-fy  pools. 

BiBL.  Henfrey,  Mic.  Trans.  1859,  vol.  vii. 
p.  25 ;  De  Bary,  Conj.  p.  56. 

CHLOROTYLIUM,  Ktz.— A  genus  of 
Confervoid  Algae  ;  family  Chsetophoracese. 

Char.  Filaments  jointed,  repeatedly  di- 
chotomous,  parallel;  joints  of  two  kinds, 
some  elongate  and  colourless,  and  others 
swollen,  abbreviate,  and  with  green  endo- 
chromes. 

4  species.  On  rocks,  submerged  timber, 
and  the  bottom  of  ponds. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  p.  432 ;  Raben- 
horst,  Fl.  Alg.  iii.  p.  386. 

CHOCOLATE.    See  Cocoa. 

CIIOIROMY'CES.— A  genus  of  Tube- 
racei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi)  characterized 
by  a  definite  base,  even  common  integument, 
clavate  asci  and  spherical  sporidia. 

C.  meandrifurmis,  Vitt.,  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  Great  Britain.  It  sometimes  attains 
a  considerable  size. 

BiBL.  Vitt.  Mon.  Tab.  p.  50;  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist,  xviii.  p.  80  ;  Sow.  Fmu/.  t.  310 ;  Tul. 
Fung.  Hyp.  p.  170,  tab.  xix.  fig.  7. 

CHOLER  A.— The  attempt  has  often  been 
made  to  discover  some  animalcule  or  minute 
vegetable  organism  in  the  air,  water,  and  the 
intestinal  and  other  animal  liquids,  during 
the  existence  of  cholera,  which  might  explain 
the  origin  of  this  fearful  disease ;  and  state- 
ments have  been  published  announcing 
success.  None  of  these  have,  however,  stood 
the  test  of  rigid  investigation.  When  the 
cholera  prevailed  at  Berlin  in  1832,  the 
renowned  Ehrenberg,  who  had  then  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  microscopic  orga- 
nisms for  many  years,  declared,  after  special 
and  careful  examination,  that  neither  the 
air  nor  the  water  from  various  localities, 
contained  any  thing  unusual.  Repeated 
examinations  of  the  air  and  water  of  in- 
fected localities,  made  in  1849,  and  duiing 
the  more  recent  accessions  of  the  cholera, 


have  afforded  also  conclusive  negative 
evidence. 

The  view  is  no  less  unsupported  by  rea- 
soning than  by  fact.  Great  reproductive 
power  is  a  general  character  of  the  more 
minute  organisms ;  hence  whenever  they 
are  present,  they  are  easily  recognized.  If 
we  examine  a  silk-worm  aflPected  with  mus- 
cardine,  a  fly  with  what  may  be  termed 
the  muscardine  of  the  fly  (Spobendonema), 
a  portion  of  the  crust  of  Favus,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  an  aphthous  patch,  the  parts  of  the 
Fungi  are  present  in  thousands ;  there  is  no 
need  to  look  for  them  twice.  If  they,  or 
their  analogues,  were  present  in  cholera,  the 
same  would  surely  be  the  case.  There  is, 
further,  no  reason  to  believe  that  Fungi, 
when  gTowing  in  animal  bodies,  ever  pro- 
duce any  thing  more  than  a  mechanical 
effect,  resulting  from  their  large  numbers. 
The  methods  of  examining  the  air  in  regard 
to  this  point,  are  described  rmder  Am ; 
and  they  are  far  superior  to  that  of  simply 
exposing  slides  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
use  of  glycerine  in  these  experiments  must 
be  carefuUy  avoided,  on  account  of  its 
rendering  minute  and  delicate  objects  so 
transparent. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Hallier  has 
attempted  to  show  that  it  was  probably  in 
the  first  instance  derived  from  a  fungus  in- 
festing rice.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
fact  that  rice  is  far  less  subject  to  attacks 
of  Fungi  than  any  other  cereals.  The  re- 
searches of  Thwaites  and  others  have  been 
directed  to  this  especial  point,  and  have  in 
no  respect  confirmed  Hallier's  \iews ;  added 
to  which,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  fim- 
gus  which  appeared  in  cholera-evacuations 
was  not  the  Urocystis  to  which  he  referred 
it.  De  Bary  altogether  denied  the  justice 
of  his  views.  Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham 
were  placed  by  the  government  authorities 
in  communication  with  De  Bary  and  Hallier, 
and  quite  accorded  with  the  former  of  the 
two  ;  and  the  very  careful  obsei-vations  by 
Dr.  Lewis  at  Calcutta  confirm  De  Bary's 
views.    See  Microzymes. 

BiBL.  Baly  and  Gull,  Hcjj.  of  Cholera  Svh- 
committee  of  Rug.  Coll.  Phys.,  London,  1849; 
Robin,  Vcget.  Parasites,  ^-c,  1853,  appen- 
dice,  p.  676;  Hallier,  I)as  Cholei-a-Conta- 
giuni;  Privg  Council Peport,  18ii6 ;  Sansom, 
Jn.  ojf  Science,  1871,  p.  153;  Lewis,  Report 
on  Objects  found  in  Cholera-evacuatiotis ; 
Med  Chi.  Rev.  1871. 

CHOLERA-FLY.— Knox,  Lancet, 1853, 
ii.  p.  479. 
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CHOLES'TERINE.  —  This  substance 
exists  naturally  in  most  animal  liquids  in  a 
state  of  solution,  also  in  manj^  animal  solids, 
as  in  the  blood,  the  bile,  the  meconium, 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  As  an  abuornial 
product,  it  occurs  in  the  ciystalline  form  in 
the  bile,  biliary  calculi,  various  dropsical 
effusions,  the  contents  of  cysts,  pus,  old  tu- 
bercles, malignant  tumours,  the  excrements, 
expectoration  of  phthisis,  &c. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  occurs  in 
peas,  beans,  almonds,  many  seeds,  &c. 

The  crystals  form  thin  pearly  rhombic 
plates  (PL  9.  fig.  21).  The  acute  angles  are 
=  79°  30',  the  obtuse  =  100°  30'.  Sometimes 
the  angles  are  truncated. 

Cholesterine  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
solution  of  potash,  even  when  boiling ;  but 
soluble  in  ether  and  boiling  alcohol,  crystal- 
lizing on  cooling. 

It  is  most  easily  procured  from  a  gallstone 
by  boiling  in  alcoliol ;  it  falls  on  cooling. 
The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  usually  thicker 
than  the  natural  plates. 

BrBL.  See  Chemistry,  Animal. 

CHONDRACAN'THUS.— A  genus  of 
Crustacea,  of  the  order  Siphonostoma,  and 
family  Lernseopoda. 

C.  Zei.  Found  upon  the  gills  of  Zeus 
(the  common  Doiy).  The  body  is  covered 
with  short  reflexed  spines.    Length  4-5". 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostr.  p.  327. 

CHONDRIA,  Ag.    See  Laurencia. 

CHONDRINE.— The  gelatinous  matter 
of  the  permanent  true  cartilages. 

Its  solution  differs  from  that  of  the  gelatine 
of  bones  &c.,  in  being  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  alum.  The  acetic 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  excess. 

It  is  coloured  red  by  Millon's  test ;  but 
is  unaffected  by  that  of  Pettenkofer. 

BrBL.  See  Chemistry,  Animal. 

CHOND'RUS,  L.— A  genus  of  Crypto- 
nemiaceiB  (Florideous  Alg£e),  composed  of 
cartilaginous  sea-weeds  with  flat  dichoto- 
mously-divided  fronds,  the  cellular  structure 
of  which  exhibits  three  layers — a  central  of 
longitudinal  filaments,  an  intermediate  of 
small  roundish  cells,  and  an  outer  of  ver- 
tical coloured  and  beaded  rows  of  cells, 
the  whole  imbedded  in  a  tough  "inter- 
cellular" matrix.     See  Intercellular 

SUBSTANCE. 

Fructification  :  spores  contained  in  favel- 
lidia  immersed  in  the  frond;  ietraspores 
collected  in  imbedded  sori ;  and  "  nema- 
thecia  "  tubercles  composed  of  radiating 
filaments  (antheridia  F) .  C.  crispus  becomes 


horny  when  dry,  and  is  the  Irish  moss  or 
Carrageen  of  the  shops. 

BtBL.  Harvev,  Br.  Mar.  Alg.  pi.  17  D; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  63  &  187 ;  Greville,  Alg.  Brit. 
pi.  15. 

CHOR'DA,  Stackh.— A  genus  of  I.ami- 
nariacefc  (Fucoid  Algte),  with  fronds  of 
a  peculiar,  simple  cylindrical  form ;  two 
species,  C.filum  and  C.  lomentaria,  are  found 
between  tide-marks  on  British  coasts ;  the 
former  grows  from  1  to  20  or  even  40  feet 
long,  with  a  gTeatest  diameter  at  half  its 
length,  of  1-4  to  1-2".  The  cord-like  frond 
is  tubular,  but  has  at  intervals  thin  dia- 
phragms, formed  by  interwoven  transparent 
filaments.  The  wall  of  the  tube  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  layers  of  very  regular 
six-sided  cells,  upon  which  are  implanted 
little  erect  clavate  cells  which  coat  the 
entire  surface  of  the  frond.  These  present 
two  forms,  apparently  constituting  oospo- 
ranijes  (spores,  Harvey,  jyara/iemata,  Ag.) 
and  trichosporanges  {antheridia,  Harvey, 
spores,  Ag.).  The  first  are  single  sacs  pro- 
ducing a  number  of  zoospores ;  the  second 
are  filaments  composed  of  about  five  joints, 
each  of  which  gives  birth  to  a  zoospore. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Alg.  31,  pi.  3  B  ; 
PJigc.  Brit.  p.  107,  &c. ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des 
Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  240,  pi.  29.  figs.  5-10 ; 
Derbes  and  Solier,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
xiv.  268,  p].  33.  figs.  7-10;  Kiitzing,  Fhgc. 
gen.  pis.  28  &  29. 

CHORDA  DORSA'LIS.— The  embry- 
onic representative  of  the 
spinal  column  of  the  Ver-       Fig.  120. 
tebrata;  the  permanent  ^ 
spinal  column  of  the  Car- 
tilaginous Fishes.       It  , 
sometimes  forms  a  spin-  i'"^- 
dle-shaped,  transparent,  / 
gelatinous-looking  cord,  I 
with  the  broadest  part          '  ■  • 
near  the  tail ;  at  others  i 
it  is  cylindrical  or  coni- 
cal, rounded  anteriorly  / 
and  tapering  posteriorly.  i 

It  usually  consists  of  ; 
an  outer  comparatively        ,'/  ' 
thick  and  firm  structure-      //^-    "  / 
less  membrane,  forming      '  ^J-^?<c;/'/ 
a  sheath,  and  of  pale  nu-   Magnified  350  diam. 

Cleated  cells,  which  fill  Portion  of  the  chorda 
the  sheath  (fig.  126).  In  dorsalis  of  the  embryo 
some  instances,  however,  of  a  sheep,  rather  more 
.,       .  ■     m  than  1-2" m  length,  a, 

its    structure   is  fibrous,  aheath;  6,  cells. 

and  that  of  the  sheath 
fibro-membrauous.    The  cells  are  mostly 
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angular  or  polyhedral,  and  closely  crowded. 
Their  size  varies ;  in  the  embryo  of  a  sheep 
rather  more  than  1-2"  in  length,  they  mea- 
sured about  1-1800". 

The  walls  of  the  cells  readily  dissolve  in 
solution  of  potash ;  but  they  yield  neither 
gelatine  nor  chondrine  on  boiling.  The 
liquid  within  the  cells  is  not  coagulated  by 
boiling,  but  the  chorda  itself  becomes  cloudy 
and  granular. 

In  its  earlier  stage  of  development,  the 
chorda  consists  simply  of  a  longitudinal 
band  of  ordinary  formative  or  embryonic 
cells;  the  sheath  is  subsequently  formed. 
It  appears  that  the  spinal  column  is  not 
developed  from  the  chorda  itself,  but  from 
a  blastema  secreted  by  its  component  cells 
and  effused  around  them. 

The  chorda  is  most  readily  examined  in 
the  larvEe  of  frogs  (tadpoles) ,  of  Tritons,  or  of 
Fishes ;  and  may  be  separated  by  macerating 
the  dead  animals  for  twentj'-lbur  hours  in 
water.  On  cutting  off  the  tail,  it  may  then 
be  pressed  out  by  gently  scraping  along  its 
course  from  the  end  of  the  tail,  or  from  the 
head  towards  the  woimd.  It  is  a  beautifidly 
delicate  structui-e,  and  closely  resembles  in 
appearance  a  piece  of  vegetable  cellidartissue. 

BiBh.  Kfilliker,  Mikr.  Anat.  ii.  p.  346 ; 
Schwann,  Ueber  die  Einstim.  8j-c.  (S'yde?ih. 
Soc.)  ;  Stannius,  Vergl.  Annt. 

CHORDA'RIA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Chor- 
dariacete  (Fucoid  Algse),  remarkable  for  the 
solidity  of  the  cellular  texture  of  the  fili- 
form fronds.  The  axis  and  branches  are 
composed  of  a  central  mass  of  longitudinal 
cells,  upon  which  stand  horizontal  clavate 
filaments,  formed  of  a  row  of  beaded  cells, 
constituting  a  distinct  peripheral  layer, 
which  gives  a  velvety  texture  and  slimy 
character  to  the  surface.  The  so-called 
spores  attached  to  the  horizontal  filaments 
are  oosporangei^,  and  discharge  zoospores 
when  mature  ;  trichosporanges  have  not  yet 
been  observed.  C.JlagcUiformis,  Miill.,  is 
common  on  rocks  and  stones  between  tide- 
marks. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Ah/,  pi.  10  A ; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  Ill;  Thuvet,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  237. 

CHORDARIA'CEyE.— A  family  of  Fu- 
coid Alg;e.  Olive-coloured  sea-weeds  with 
a  gelatinous  or  cartilaginous,  branching 
frond,  composed  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
filaments  interlaced  together;  the  oospo- 
ranges  and  trichosporanges  attached  to  the 
filaments  forming  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  frond.    British  genera : 


1.  Chordaria.  Axis  cartilaginous,  dense  ; 
filaments  of  the  circumference  unbranched. 

2.  Mesogloia.  Axis  gelatinous,  loose ; 
filaments  of  the  circumference  branching. 

BiBL.  Rav\ey,  Br.  Marine  AI(/(S ;  Thuret, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Hat.  3  ser.  xvi.  p.  6,  &c.  See 
also  the  genera. 

CHOROID  MEMBRANE.    See  Eye. 

CHROMATE  OF  LEAD  (neutral)  is 
one  of  the  best  materials  for  colouring  size 
in  injections.    See  Injection. 

CHROMIC  ACID  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  gradually  from  120  to  150  parts,  by 
volume,  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  100  parts  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  The  crystals  of  the 
acid  separate  as  the  solution  cools.  The 
mother-liquor  should  be  poured  oft^  and  the 
crj'stals  dried  upon  a  tile ;  they  may  be 
purified  by  re-crystallization  from  solution 
in  water.  With  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
chromic  acid  is  a  valuable  reagent  for  dis- 
solving the  intercellular  substance  of  plants. 

Chromic  acid  is  readily  decomposed  by 
organic  matter,  as  dust  &c.,  and  must 
therefore  be  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle.  Its  aqueous  solution,  which  should 
be  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  is  used  for 
hardening  and  preserving  neiwous  and  mus- 
cular tissues,  &c.  It  should  be  prepared 
when  required. 

CHROOCOC'CUS,  Nag.  See  Pboto- 
coccus. 

CHROOLEPUS,  Ag.— A  generic  name 
applied  to  certain  byssoid  structures  found 
on  rocks,  bark  of  trees,  &c.  C.  auremn  is 
composed  of  rigid  opaque,  ultimately  brittle 
filaments,  forming  soft  cushions  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour ;  C.  Jolithus,  odoratum,  and 
lichenicola  are  of  orange  or  fulvous  colour. 
Another  series  of  species,  C.  ebenea  &c.,  are 
black.  These  plants  have  been  regarded 
sometimes  as  Fungi  and  sometimes  as  Algae. 

Rabenhorst  describes  11  species :  the 
genus  forming  the  type  of  the  family  Chro- 
olepidse.  Reproduction  by  bi-ciliated  zoo- 
spores. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Brit.  Flora,  v.  pt.  1.  p.  384; 
Emjl.  Bot.  pi.  702  &  1639 ;  Kiitzing.  Spec. 
Alq.  p.  42-5 ;  Caspary,  Flora,  1858,  p.  561 ; 
Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alq.  iii.  p.  371. 

CIIRYSALIDI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  Textu- 
larian  Foraminifer,  with  a  triserial  arrange- 
ment of  chambers  and  with  large  pores, 
and  sometimes  tubes,  opening  from  chamber 
to  chamber.  Ch.  gradata,  D'Orb.,  is  from 
the  Cretaceous  strata  of  France.  A  dimor- 
phous form,  which  is  uniserial  in  its  old 
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state,  lives  in  the  Indian  ocean  and  Panama 
Bay. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vien.  194; 
Carpenter,  Introd.  For  am.  193. 

CPIRYSIME'NIA,  J.  Ag.— A  genus  of 
LaurenciaceiB  (Fieri deous  ^ Algae). 

C.  clareUom  is  a  rare  sea-weed  3  to  12" 
liigh,  forming  a  feathery  frond  composed  of 
a  branched,  tubular,  long,  not  constricted  or 
chambered,  cellular  structure,  filled  with  a 
watery  juice.  The  spores  are  angular,  and 
are  contained  in  dense  tufts  in  ceramidia 
borne  on  the  sides  of  the  branch  lets.  The 
tetraspores  are  3-partite  and  immersed  in 
the  branchlets. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Ala.  pi.  13  A : 
Fhyc.  Brit.  pi.  114. 

CHTHONOBLAS'TUS,  Kiitz.    See  Mi- 

CEOCOLEUS. 

CHY'DOEUS,  Leach  (Lynceiis,  MiiU.,  in 
pa-rt). — A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  of  the 
order  Cladocera,  and  family  Lynceidre. 

Char.  Nearly  spherical ;  beak  very  long 
and  sharp,  curved  downwards  and  forwards; 
inferior  antennfe  very  short. 

1.  C.sp/ucr{cus(Pl.j5.tig.7).  Shell  smooth ; 
olive-green.    Found  in  ponds  and  ditches. 

2.  C.fflohosiis.  Shell  more  rounded  than  in 
the  last,  and  nearly  six  times  as  large ;  an- 
teriorly reddish,  with  circular  strias  and 
numerous  black  spots ;  aquatic. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Fntom.  p.  12-5 ;  Nor- 
man and  Brady,  Brit.  Entom.  pp.  47,  48. 

CHYLAQLTEOUS  or  chylo-aqueous  li- 
quid and  system. 

In  the  Invertebrata,  two  distinct  kinds  of 
nutrient  liquids  exist.  In  some  classes  of 
this  subkingdom,  these  two  liquids  coexist 
in  the  same  organism,  though  contained  in 
distinct  systems  of  conduits,  while  in  others 
they  become  united  into  one.  Williams 
distinguishes  these  two  kinds  of  liquid  as 
the  hlood.  proper  or  true  blood,  and  the 
chylaqueons  liquid.  The  former  is  always 
contained  in  defiuitely  organized  (walled) 
blood-vessels,  and  has  a  determinate  circu- 
latory movement;  the  latter,  with  equal 
constancy,  in  chambers,  irregular  cavities, 
and  cells  communicating  invariably  with  the 
peritoneal  cavity ;  not  having  a  determinate 
circulation,  but  a  to-and-fro  movement, 
maintained  by  muscular  and  ciliary  agency. 
The  true-blood  system  does  not  exist  under 
any  fonn,  even  the  most  rudimentary,  be- 
low the  Echinodermata ;  in  other  words, 
the  true-blood  system  begins  at  the  Echi- 
nodermata. Beiow  the  Echinodermata,  viz. 
in  the  Polypi  and  Acalephie,  the  digestive 


and  circulatory  systems  are  identified,  con- 
sequently the  external  medium  is  admitted 
directly  into  the  nutrient  vessels.  This 
circumstance  constitutes  a  fundamental  di- 
stinction between  the  chylaqueous  system 
and  that  of  the  true  blood,  into  which, 
under  no  conditions,  is  the  external  inor- 
ganic element  directly  introduced. 

In  every  class  in  which  the  chylaqueous 
liquid  exists,  it  is  charged  more  or  less  abim- 
dantly  with  organized  corpuscles.  These 
corpuscles  are  marked  by  distinctive  cha- 
racters, not  in  different  classes  and  genera 
only,  but  in  different  species,  entitling  these 
bodies  to  great  consideration  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  species.  In  those  classes,  as 
in  the  Echinodermata,  the  Entozoa  and 
Annelida,  in  which,  in  the  adult  animal, 
these  two  orders  of  liquids  coexist,  though 
distinct,  in  the  same  individual,  an  inverse 
proportion  prevails  between  them,  as  re- 
spects their  magnitude  or  development. 
The  system  of  the  chylaqueous  liquid  does 
not  exist  in  the  adult,  but  only  in  the  larval 
state  of  the  higher  members  of  the  articu- 
lated series,  as  the  Myriapoda,  Insecta,  and 
the  Crustacea. 

BiBL.  Williams,  Trans.  andProc.  of  Roy. 
Soc.  1852  (the  former  contains  figures  of  the 
corpuscles) ;  id.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  passim 
after  1852  ;  Agassiz,  Sieh.  atid  KoU.  Zeitschr. 
1850.  vii.  176. 

CHYLE. — The  chyle  consists  of  a  liquid 
which  coagulates  when  removed  from  the 
vessels,  containing  in  suspension  molecules, 
nuclei,  colourless  corpuscles,  and  coloured 
blood-corpuscles. 

The  molecules  (PI.  41.  fig.  2  a)  are  very 
numerous,  and  probably  consist  of  fatty 
matter  surrounded  by  a  coat  of  a  proteine- 
compound ;  to  them  is  owing  the  milky  ap- 
pearance which  the  chyle  possesses  during 
active  digestion.  They  form  the  molecular 
base  of  Gulliver.  The  free  nuclei  (PI.  41. 
fig.  2  6)  have  a  somewhat  homogeneous 
aspect ;  they  are  not  numerous,  about 
1-11,000  to  1-5600"  in  diameter,  frequently 
appearing  cell-like  and  granular  after  the 
addition  of  water.  They  are  only  met  with 
at  the  origins  of  the  lacteals,  in  the  mesen- 
tery, and  in  the  vasa  efferentia  of  the  me- 
senteric glands,  but  never  in  the  thoracic 
duct.  The  cJiyle-corp7iscles  (PI.  41.  fig.  2  c), 
which  are  identical  with  those  of  the  lymph, 
and  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
are  pale,  round,  nucleated  cells,  1-4500  to 
1-2000"  in  diameter;  their  contents  be- 
come turbid  when  water  is  added ;  and  they 
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are  rendered  very  transparent  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  the  granular  nucleus  be- 
coming at  the  same  time  very  distinct. 
Sometimes  they  exhibit  anumber  of  Amceba- 
like  processes  (PI.  41.  fig.  2d).  At  the  origins 
of  the  lacteals  the  chyle-corpuscles  are  few 
in  number,  or  even  absent ;  near  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  they  are  met  with  undergoing 
division.  The  coloured  blood-corpuscles  are 
probably  derived  from  without.  Chemi- 
cally, the  chyle  consists  of  a  saline  liquid, 
containing  albumen  and  ttbrine  in  solution, 
the  latter  when  coagulated  forming  a  soft 
and  loose  clot. 

EiBL.  Kolliker,  Mikrosk.  Anut.  ii.  561 ; 
Wagner,  Handwort.  art.  Chi/his;  id.  jElern. 
o/7^%s.,  by  Willis  ;  Gulliver,  Gerber's  Anat.; 
Lister,  iJxblin  JIusp.  Gaz.  1857,  347 ;  Frey, 
Ilistol.  S,-c.  p.  137 ;  and  the  Bibl.  of  Che- 
mistry, Animal. 

CIIYLOCLA'DIA,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Laurenciacese  (Florideous  Algfe),  containing 
a  few  British  species,  with  fronds  of  small 
size,  composed  of  a  branched,  cylindrical 
and  tubular  structure,  cut  olf  into  chambers 
within  by  diaphragms  at  intervals,  and  filled 
with  a  watery  juice.  The  walls  are  com- 
posed of  small  polygonal  cells.  Nageli  has 
given  the  minute  anatomy  of  C.  {Lomentaria) 
kalifornis.  The  spores  are  wedge-shaped, 
contained  in  tufts  in  ceramidia  borne  on  the 
branclilets.  The  tetraspores  (3-partite)  are 
immersed  in  the  branchlets. 

Bibl.  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Alg.  pi.  13  B ; 
Phl/c.  Brit.  pi.  145,  &c. ;  Grev.  Ahj.  Brit. 
pi.  14;  Nageli,  Algen-systeme,  246,  pi.  x. 
figs.  13-21. 

CHYTRIDTUM,  Braun.— A  genus  of 
Unicellar  Algfe,  consisting  of  minute,  glo- 
bose or  pyriform,  usually  colourless  cells, 
operculate  at  the  summit,  with  a  root-like 
base,  attached  to  Confervoid  or  allied  plants, 
and  penetrating  their  cell -walls.  Zoospores 
very  numerous,  globular,  with  a  single  very- 
long  cilium. 

C.  olla  (PI.  45.  fig.  7). 

The  commonest  form  is  that  of  a  some- 
what ovate  cell  1-1500  to  1-2000"  long, 
sessile  by  the  thick  end  on  the  outside  of 
the  cell-wall  of  the  plant  it  infests,  and, 
according  to  Braun  and  Cohn,  sending  fine 
radical  tubes  into  the  interior;  the  cell- 
contents  of  the  infested  cell  are  usually 
foimd  disorganized  and  discoloured.  In 
another  form,  distinguished  by  Pringsheim 
under  the  name  of  PytJiivm,  the  cells  are 
globular  and  occur  in  the  infested  cells, 
pushing  a  long  tubidar  neck  out  through 


the  cell-wall.  In  both  forms  the  contents 
of  the  Vlirytridimn-ceW  are  finally  resolved 
into  ciliated  gonidia,  which  escape  and 
swim  about.  In  the  external  form,  the  cell 
often  opens  by  a  lid  (like  the  androspore 
cells  of  (Edogonium)  ;  in  the  internal  form 
the  slender  neck  opens  at  the  end.  Braun 
has  described  no  less  than  twenty-three  of 
these  obscure  bodies,  while  Rabenhorst 
admits  six  species;  and  they  have  been 
observed  by  Cohn,  who  connects  them  with 
Achlija,  considering  them  aquatic  fungi. 
Carter  has  observed  them  in  Spirof/yra ;  and 
we  have  found  both  forms  in  and  on  the 
cells  of  CHLOROSPHiERA.  Braun  and  Cohn 
declare  them  to  be  really  foreign  bodies, 
that  is,  true  parasites  ;  but  we  are  not  clear 
on  this  point;  they  seem  rather  products 
of  diseased  protoplasm,  if  they  be  not  modi- 
fications of  the  autheridial  structures  of 
some  of  the  Confervoids. 

Bibl.  A1.  Braun,  Verjiinyung  <§-c.  (Hay 
Trtmsl.  1853,  p.  185)  ;  Berl.  Ahhand.  1855, 
p.  21  [(plates) ;  Ueb.  Cliytridimn,  Berlin, 
1856;  Alg.  Unicell.  Gm.  A^ov.  Leipsic,iil855 ; 
Cohn,  Noca  Acta  Acad.  N.  C.  xxiv.  pt.  1 
(Qu.  3Iicr.  Jottrn.  iii.  p.  208);  Bail,  Bot. 
Zvit.  xiii.  678 ;  Cienkowslri,  Bot.  Zeit.  xv. 
p.  233 ;  Carter,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser. 
xvii.  p.  101,  and  xix.  p.  259. 

CIBO'TIUM,  Kaulfuss.  —  A  genus  of 
Dicksoniea3  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  With  a 
bivalve  indusium.  Exotic. 


Cibotiiim  macrocarpum. 
A  iiinuule  with  sori.    Magnified  10  diameters. 


CILIA  (plural  of  cilium)  of  Animals. — 
These  are  microscopic  filaments  attached  by 
one  end  to  the  surfaces  of  various  parts  of 
animals,  and  exhibiting  a  vibratory  or  rota- 
tory motion.  They  are  usually  rounded  and 
broadest  at  the  base,  tapering  towards  the 
free  end;  sometimes  they  are  fiattened. 
Their  length  is  very  variable,  having  been 
estimated  at  1-50,000  to  1-500" ;  probably 
1-15,000  to  1-500"  would  include  most  of 
them.  The  latter  large  size  is  attained  by 
the  cilia  existing  on  the  point  or  angle  of 
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the  gills  or  branchial  lamiiise  of  the  •whelk 
(Bucciimm  undatum). 

Numerous  examples  of  animals  furnished 
with  cilia,  showing  their  appearance  when 
at  rest,  are  figured  in  Pis.  2a,  24,  25,  34,  & 
35.  During  life,  and  for  some  time  after 
death,  they  are  usually  in  constant  motion, 
giving  the  parts  of  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope in  which  they  are  situated  a  tremulous 
appearance  when  their  motion  is  very  rapid 
and  the  cilia  are  very  minute.  When  they 
are  large,  as  on  the  gills  of  the  common 
sea-mussel  (Mytilus),  especially  when 
their  motion  is  slackening,  they  are  seen 
waving  to  and  fro,  or  lashing  the  water,  and 
producing  in  it  strong  currents,  rendered 
visible  by  the  motion  of  minute  particles 
accidentally  contained  in  the  water.  The 
motion  is  mostly  uniform,  or  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  occasionally,  however,  it  has  been 
observed  to  cease  for  a  moment,  and  then 
to  assume  an  opposite  direction  to  that  pre- 
viously exhibited.  During  the  motion,  the 
whole  filament  is  usually  more  or  less 
curved ;  but  in  some  instances  among  the 
Infusoria,  the  basal  portion  of  the  cilia  re- 
mains rigid,  whilst  the  terminal  portion 
vibrates ;  under  these  circumstances,  the 
cilia  are  distinguished  as  fiagelliform  fila- 
ments. Sometimes  the  cilia  move  around 
an  imaginary  perpendicular  axis,  in  a  rota- 
ting direction. 

Cilia  are  found  in  all  the  Vertebrata  and 
the  Invertebrata,  excluding  the  Crustacea, 
Arachnida,  and  Insecta.  In  Man,  they 
spring  from  epithelial  cells ;  the  localities 
in  which  they  are  found  are  stated  under 
Epithelium. 

The  uses  of  the  cilia  are  of  two  kinds : 
when  the  body  to  which  they  are  attached 
is  of  no  great  bidk  or  specific  gravity  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  reside,  the  cilia  become  organs  of  loco- 
motion, as  in  the  Rotatoria,  Infusoria,  the 
yoimg  Acalephas,  the  ovum,  &c. ;  but  if 
the  inertia  of  the  body  be  too  great  to  be 
overcome  by  the  feeble  power  of  the  cilia, 
they  produce  motion  in  the  surrounding 
medium,  as  on  the  gills  of  fishes,  of  young 
reptiles,  and  of  the  Mollusca,  the  gill-tufts 
of  the  Annulata,  and  the  various  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  Vertebrata  upon  which  they 
exist,  in  which  they  favour  respiration  and 
excretion.  By  the  same  agency  they  also 
bring  particles  of  food  suspended  in  the 
medium  towards  the  mouth.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  motion  of 
cilia  must  be  stronger  in  one  direction  than 


the  other,  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
current. 

The  cause  of  the  motion  of  cilia  has  long 
formed  a  subject  for  discussion ;  it  is  un- 
known. In  some  instances,  as  in  the  Infu- 
soria, it  appears  to  be  voluntary.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  action  of 
a  contractile  amorphous  tissue,  such  as  that 
composing  the  Ainabee.  It  would  naturally 
be  attributed  to  muscular  agency ;  but  no 
muscular  tissue  can  be  detected ;  in  fact, 
cilia  are  quite  structureless ;  moreover,  they 
are  often  of  less  breadth  than  the  ultimate 
fihrillffi  of  muscle.  Neither  the  most  power- 
ful poisons,  as  strychnine,  prussic  acid,  opium 
and  belladonna,  nor  electricity,  produce 
any  eftect  upon  ciliary  motion,  provided  the 
structure  upon  which  the  cilia  are  situated 
be  not  injured.  It  also  lasts  a  long  time 
after  death,  having  been  observed  in  the 
lower  animals  nineteen  days  after  this  oc- 
currence, and  when  putrefaction  was  far 
advanced.  The  question  has,  however,  lost 
its  interest  in  regard  to  its  necessary  depend- 
ence upon  muscular  action,  because  cilia  are 
common  among  the  lower  plants,  where 
this  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  cilia  and  their  motion  may  readily  be 
observed  in  the  common  Rotatoria  and  Infu- 
soria, or  in  a  thin  piece  cut  from  the  margin 
of  the  gills  of  the  oyster  or,  still  better,  the 
sea-mussel;  in  the  latter  they  form  a  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  object.  Fresh 
water  almost  immediately  arrests  the  motion 
of  the  cilia  in  marine  animals.  In  some  cases, 
solution  of  potash  excites  the  movement  of 
animal  cilia  after  it  has  become  languid. 

The  detection  of  the  cilia  is  frequently  of 
great  importance,  as  the  characters  of  Infu- 
soria, &c.  are  often  based  upon  their  num- 
ber and  arrangement.  The  means  are  either 
indirect — as  by  the  addition  of  moistened 
particles  of  colouring-matters,  as  indigo,  &c. 
to  the  living  organism,  and  watching  for 
the  movements  of  the  particles — or  direct,  by 
examining  the  structures  after  the  addition 
of  solution  of  iodine  or  bichloride  of  mercury, 
or  drying  them  at  a  gentle  heat.  Both 
methods  should  be  adopted  to  check  each 
other :  for  molecular  movement  has  some 
resemblance  to  ciliary  motion  when  feeble, 
although  there  is  absence  of  a  definite  cur- 
rent ;  and  fine  hair-like  Algse  or  Fungi  at- 
tached to  aquatic  organisms  often  resemble 
cilia,  but  are  deficient  in  the  motion. 

See  Infusohia  ;  Membbanes,  undu- 
lating ;  and  Moleculab  motion. 

BiBL.  Purkinje  &  Valentin,  Cvnim.  Phys. 
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i§r. ;  Sharpey,  Todd's  Cycl.  of  Anat.  PJiys. 
i.  606  ;  Valentin,  Wagner's  Ilandw.  d.  Phi/s. 
(^T.  i.  484 ;  Virchow,  Archiv,  vi.  133. 

CILIA  of  Vegetables. — These  minute 
vibratile  threads,  apparently  of  the  same 
(unknown)  nature  as  those  of  animals,  are 
in  aU  cases  met  with  in  connexion  with  the 
protoplasmic  or  nitrogenous  structures  of 
plants,  the  structure  bearing  the  closest  re- 
lation to  animal  organization.  Cilia  have  as 
yet  been  found  only  in  Flowerless  Plants, 
viz.  in  all  the  higher  or  stem-forming 
Crj'ptogams,  and  in  the  Algse  among  the 
ThaUophytes.  In  the  Marsileacese,  Lycopodi- 
aceffi,  Ferns,  Equisetacese,  Mosses,  Hepaticte, 
and  Characese,  they  are  found  upon  the 
active  filaments  (spermatozoids)  discharged 
from  the  antheridia.  In  the  Algas  they  occur 
upon  the  zoospores  and  the  spermatozoids, 
and  on  the  fully-developed  plants  of  the 
family  Volvocineaj.  They  have  been  stated 
to  occur  in  certain  other  complete  organisms, 
as  in  Closterium ;  but  this  statement  we 
believe  to  be  erroneous.  Rigid  filaments 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  cilia  occur 
occasionally  upon  Diatomaceaj  and  Oscilla- 
toriese  ;  but  these  are  not  vibratile  organs. 
The  mode  of  arrangement,  &c.  varies  con- 
siderably among  the  cases  above  cited.  In 
spermatozoids  of  the  MarsileacetB,  Lycopo- 
diacese,  Ferns,  and  Equisetacese,  they  are 
set  in  considerable  number  along  a  filament 
spirally  or  heliacally  coiled  (PI.  32.  fig.  34). 
In  the  Muscacea3,  Hepaticse,  and  Characese, 
a  pair  of  very  long  cilia  is  fittached  at  one 
end  of  the  filament  (fig.  12-3,  p.  145).  In 
zoospores,  either  they  occur  in  a  pair  at 
the  apex,  as  in  Protococctis,  Conferva,  Cla- 
dophora,  Codium,  &c.,  or  there  are  four  in 
the  same  situation,  as  in  Ulothrix,  Cliceto- 
phora,  Viva,  &c., — while  the  large  zoospores 
of  Qidoeionium  Ijear  a  crown  of  vibratile 
cilia,  and  the  great  elliptical  zoospore  of 
Vaucheria  is  clothed  with  them  over  its 
whole  surface.  In  the  Volvocinete,  there  is 
a  pair  of  cilia  attached,  just  like  those  of 
zoospores,  to  each  member  of  the  family  of 
which  the  compound  organism  is  made  up  ; 
and  these  project  through  orifices  in  the 
common  envelope,  so  as  to  render  the  per- 
fect plant  locomotive,  while  the  cilia  of 
ordinary  zoospores  disappear  when  they  be- 
come encysted  in  a  cellulose  coat  prepara- 
tory to  germination.  The  spermatozoids  of 
the  Fucacese,  and  the  zoospores  produced 
in  the  sporangia  of  other  Fucoids  have  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  cilia :  there 
are  always  two ;  but  they  are  attached  on 


a  reddish  point  on  the  side  of  the  zoo- 
spore, not  at  its  apex,  and  one  of  the  cilia 
is  directed  forwards  from  the  apex  or  beak, 
while  the  other  trails  behind  like  a  kind  of 
rudder. 

The  mode  in  which  these  transitory  cilia 
are  lost  is  variously  stated ;  some  authors 
think  they  are  retracted  into  the  protoplasm  ; 
from  what  we  have  seen,  we  believe  they  are 
thrown  off  entire.  The  cilia  have  the  same 
chemical  reactions  as  the  protoplasmic  sub- 
stances generally,  and  are  apparently  pro- 
cesses of  it ;  they  are  stained  brown  by 
iodine,  which  also  stops  their  motion  and 
renders  them  partly  solid.  The  mode  of 
detecting  and  observing  cilia  is  given  in 
the  preceding  article.  Further  particulars 
of  individual  cases  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  the  families  and  genera  named 
above. 

BiBL.  Thuret,  Bech.  stir  les  Zoospores  des 
Algnes,  8fC.,  Arm.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  & 
xvi. ;  Sur  les  Antheridies  des  Fougeres,  Ami. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xi.  5;  Hofmeister,  Ver- 
gleich.  Z7«fers!<f/i.,  <^"C.  Leipsic,  1851 ;  linger, 
Die  PJlanze  ini  Momente  der  Thiericerdimg, 
p.  34,  Vienna,  1843  ;  Al.  Braun,  Verji'mgvng, 
Sfc.  (Pay  Soc.  1853) ;  Cohn,  Protococctis 
phfvialis,  Nova  Acta  A.  L.  C.  C.  xxii.  735 
{Ray  Soc.  1853,  p.  352  et  seq.)  ;  on  Stepha- 
nosphara,  Siebold  &  Kolliker's  Zeitschr.  iv. 
77  {Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  x.  321  et  seq.)  ; 
Heairey  {Ferns) ,  Linn.  Trews,  xxi. ;  Focke, 
Phi/siol.  Stiidien. 

CILIARY  PROCESSES.    See  Eye. 

CIMEX,  Linn.  (Bug).  — A  genus  of 
Insects,  of  the  order  llemiptera  (Hete- 
roptera,  Latr.,  Westw.),  and  family  Cimi- 
cidse. 

Char.  Antennte  four-jointed ;  labium 
three-jointed,  the  basal  joint  the  longest; 
thorax  sublunate,  not  tr  ansversely  divided  ; 
abdomen  much  depressed,  and  more  or  less 
orbicular ;  elytra  reduced  to  a  pair  of  short, 
transverse,  scale-like  pieces  ;  wings  none  ; 
legs  moderately  long  and  slender;  tarsi 
three-jointed. 

1.  C.  lectidarius  (the  bed-bug).  Ferru- 
ginous-ochre ;  thorax  deeply  emarginate,  its 
sides  reflexed ;  abdomen  suborbiculate, acute 
at  the  apex;  thu'd  joint  of  antennae  longer 
than  the  fourth  ;  rostrum  inflected  beneath 
the  thorax  ;  labrum  short,  broad,  subovate, 
trigonate  and  ciliated. 

The  common  bug  has  only  three  setse, 
one  stouter  than  the  rest,  and  not  toothed 
or  serrated  (PI.  26.  fig.  27a),  and  two  others 
extremely  slender  and  very  finely  sen-ated 
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near  the  ends  (PI.  26.  fig.  27  b) ;  thoy  are 
about  1-20,000"  in  breadth  at  the  serrated 
poi'tiou  (hence  about  the  l-20tli  part  of  the 
(jreadth  of  the  lancets  of  the  flea).  The 
female  is  larger  and  more  elongated  than  the 
male.  The  eggs  (PI.  31.  fig.  20)  are  white, 
elongate-oval,  elegantly  pitted,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  lid,  which  breaks  ofi'  when  the 
young  escape.  The  latter  are  very  small, 
white  and  transparent,  and  have  a  much 
broader  head,  with  shorter  and  thicker 
antennre  than  the  mature  insect.  They 
are  eleven  weeks  in  attaining  their  full 
size. 

2.  C.  columharius  (Bug  of  the  pigeon), 
rernigiuous-ochre ;  thorax  deeply  emar- 
ginate,  sides  retlexed;  abdomen  orbicular, 
subacute  at  the  apex;  third  joint  of  an- 
tenna} slightly  longer  than  the  fourth ; 
length  about  1-5". 

3.  C.  hirundinis  (Bug  of  the  swallow). 
Fusco-ferruginous ;  thorax  slightly  emargi- 
nate;  sides  tlat;  abdomen  ovate,  subacute  at 
apex  ;  autcnnaj  short,  third  and  fourth  j  oints 
nearly  equal ;  length  about  1-7".  Found  in 
swallows'  nests. 

4.  C.2njMstreUi  (Bug  of  the 'bat).  Ferrugi- 
nous-ochre, shining;  thorax  deeply  emar- 
ginate,  sides  slightly  retlexed ;  abdomen 
ovate,  posteriorly  attenuate  ;  third  joint  of 
antennfe  longer  than  the  fourth ;  length 
1-6".    On  the  common  bat. 

BiBL.  De  Geer,  iii. ;  Bum^ril,  Cons, 
gen.  s.  I.  Ins. ;  Westwood,  Introduction,  ^r. ; 
id.  Brit.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  640;  Jenvns, 
An7i.  Nat.  Hist.  1839,  iii.  241;  Cwtis,  13 r it. 
Entom.  xii.  569 ;  Landois,  Sieb.  4"  KoH. 
Zeitsch.  1868  {Anat.)  (Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1868, 
p.  268). 

CINCHONINE.  See  Alkaloids.  Cin- 
chonine  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistky. 

CINCLIDTUM,  Swartz.— A  genus  of 
Mniacese  (operculate  Mosses,  arranged 
among  the  Acrocarpi  from  prevailing  habit), 
of  which  one  species,  C.  stygiimi,  has  been 
found  in  Yorkshire. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  i/ryo/.i?r('i!.  p.  260;  Berke- 
ley, lirit.  Moss.  p.  181. 

CINCLIDO'TUS,  P.  de  B.    See  Guem- 

BELIA. 

CINNAMON.— This  consists  of  the  inner 
part  of  tlie  bark  of  Cinnamonmm  Zeijlani- 
cwn  (Lauracefe);  that  of  Cassia  (C  Cassia), 
a  coarser  find  less  aromatic  substance,  is 
often  substituted.  These  both  consist  of 
pitted  liber-cells  and  oil-bearing  parenchyma 
containing  starch-gi-anules,  and  are  scarcely 


distinguishable  by  the  microscope.  This 
instrument,  however,  enables  us  to  detect 
the  fraudulent  extraction  of  the  aromatic 
oil,  since  heat  applied  for  this  purpose  dis- 
torts and  destroys  the  characters  of  the 
starch-granules.  Ground  Cinnamon  and 
Cassia  are  adulterated  with  flours  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  to  increase  bulk ;  these  are  de- 
tected by  the  characters  of  their  starch- 
granules. 

BiBL,  Hassall,  Food  and  its  Adulterations, 
p.  399. 

CIONISTES,  S.  T.  Wright.— A  genus  of 
Hydroid  Polypes,  fam.  Podocorynidae. 
P.  reticulata. 

BiBL.  Tlincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  134 ; 
Wright,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1861,  viii.  p.  123 
(fig.  1). 

CIRCULAR  CRYSTALS.— This  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  flattened  groups 
of  radiating  crystalline  needles  formed  by 
many  salts  and  other  crystalline  substances. 
The  term,  however,  is  objectionable  as 
tending  to  obscure  their  true  nature,  They 
form  beautiful  polarizing  objects.  Among 
the  most  interesting  may  be  mentioned 
boracic  acid,  oxalurate  of  ammonia,  sali- 
cine,  and  sulphate  of  cadmium.  They 
are  further  noticed  under  then*  respective 
heads.  Some  of  them  are  figured  in  PI.  31. 
figs.  9-12. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  some 
of  these  circular  crystals,  as  boracic  acid, 
although  belonging  to  a  biaxial  system,  yet 
exhibit  a  single  series  of  coloured  rings. 

See  Ammonia,  Oxalurate  of,  and  Po- 
larization. 

BiBL.  Brewster,  Optics,  1853,  p.  269. 

CIRCULATION  in  Animals.— The 
movement  in  a  temporarily  or  permanently 
definite  to-and-fro  direction,  of  the  nutiitive 
liquids  of  animals.  We  can  oulj  enumerate 
here  the  articles  in  which  will  be  found  a 
notice  of  the  circulation,  whether  true  or 
spurious,  as  occurring  in  the  most  easily 
accessible  or  interesting  organisms ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  circulation  is  produced  either 
by  the  agency  of  muscular  or  other  con- 
tractile tissue,  or  by  the  action  of  cilia. 
Asellus,  Abachnida,  Entomostraca, 
Infusoria,  Insects  (Coccinella,  Ephe- 
mera, Larv^,  Libellulid^),  Rana, 
Triton. 

CIRCULATION  in  Plants.  See  Ro- 
tation and  Latex. 

CIRRIPEDIA  or  CIRRIIOPODA.— 
An  order  of  Crustacea.  The  barnacles  or 
acorn-shells. 
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Char.  Marine  animals,  in  the  adult  state 
attached  to  other  bodies ;  enclosed  in  a  niul- 
tivalved  shell  or  in  a  coriaceous  involucre 
furnished  with  calcareous  points,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  shell ;  eyes  none  in  the  adult 
state ;  six  pairs  of  legs,  each  with  a  short 
ileshy  peduncle,  and  two  many-jointed 
horny  cii'ri ;  mouth  furnished  with  mem- 
branoso-corneous  mandibles  and  maxillae ; 
tail  terete,  acuminate,  reflexed  between  the 
leg's ;  body  not  divided  into  segments, 
although  there  are  indications  of  them  in 
the  form  of  transverse  furrows  on  the  dor- 
sal surface.  The  six  pairs  of  arms  or  legs 
which  are  situated  on  the  ventral  surface 
have  each,  supported  on  a  short  peduncle, 
two  long  thin  incm-ved  filaments,  consist- 
ing of  numerous  joints,  and  covered  with 
hairs.  The  animals  protrude  these  fila- 
ments incessantly  from  the  orifice  of  the 
shell,  and  retract  them,  whereby  water  for 
respiration,  and,  with  the  water,  food  is 
brought  into  the  shell.  Cirripeds  are  her- 
maphrodite. 

The  young  Cirripeds,  after  leaving  the 
ovum,  resemble  some  of  the  Entomostraca 
(^Cyclops,  Ci/2>rts).  They  are  unattached, 
and  possess  eyes. 

BiBL.  Ouvier,  Mem.  du  3Ius.  (VHist.  Nat. 
1815,  ii. ;  Saint-Ange,  3Iem.  s.  I.  Cirrip. ; 
Coldstream,  Todd's  Ci/clup.,  art.  Cirrhopoda; 
Burmeister,  Beit.  s.  Gesch.  d.  Hankenfmser ; 
J.  V.  Thompson,  Zool.  Researches,  and  Phil. 
Trans.  1835,  p.  35-5  ;  Darwin,  Monoy.  of  the 
Cirripedia,  Ray  Society,  1851  and  1853 ;  Bibl. 
of  Animal  Kingdom. 

CLADINA,  Nyl.— A  subgenus  of  Cla- 
donia. 

C.  sylvatica,  amaurocrtBa,  rangiferina,  and 
micialis,  with  their  varieties,  occur  in  Great 
Britain. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Lich.  Fl.  G.  B.  p.  73. 
CLADOBOT'BYUM,  Nees.    See  Dac- 

TYLIUM. 

CLADODEI. — A  series  of  Lichens  (fam. 
Lichenacei),  comprising  the  tribes  Bteomy- 
cei,  Cladoniei,  and  Stereocaulei. 

CLADO'DIUM,  Brid,— A  synonym  of 
some  species  of  Bryum. 

CLADOGRAMMA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacete. 

Char.  Frustnles  disk-shaped,  valves  con- 
vex, with  radiating  irregularly  forked  lines ; 
connecting  zone  ring-like. 

C.  caUfoniicuin,  Ehr.  C.  conicimi,  Grev. 
Barbadoes  deposit. 

BiBL.  Elirenberg,  Mihroq.  pi.  33 ;  Gre- 
ville,  Mic.  Trmis.  1865,  p.  97. 


CLADONEMA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  ITy- 
droid  Polypes,  fam.  Stauridiidre. 

C.  rudiatum.    Devonshire  coast. 

BiBL.  Hiucks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  61 ;  Gosse, 
Dev.  Coast,  p.  257. 

CLADO'NIA,  Fee. — A  genus  of  Lichens, 
with  a  somewhat  shrubby  thallus,  abundant 
on  moors  and  heaths.  It  comprises  the 
subgenera  Pycnothelia  and  Cladina.  The 
Rein-deer  Moss  ( C.  ranyiferina)  is  com- 
mon in  such  localities.  24  other  British 
species. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  1.  238 ;  Enyl. 
Bot.  pi.  173,  174,  &c. ;  Leighton,  Lich.  Fl. 
G.  B.  p.  54. 

CLADONIEI. — A  tribe  of  Lichens,  series 
Cladodei,  fam.  Lichenacei. 

Gen.  Cladonia  and  PilopiJioron. 

CLADOPirORA.Kiitz.— AgenusofCon- 
fervaceffi  (Confervoid  Algfe),  distinguished 
by  the  branched  habit  of  the  attached  fila- 
ments. The  Cladoj)horce  are  interesting  in 
many  respects,  in  particular  for  the  thick 
laminated  structure  of  the  cell-wall,  the 
special  projecting  orifice  in  this  by  which 
the  zoospores  are  discharged,  the  large 
nvmiberof  the  zoospores,  and,  lastly,  by  the 
favourable  opportunity  they  afford  of  ob- 
serving cell-division  in  the  growth  of  the 
branched  filaments.  The  filaments  are  com- 
posed of  cylindrical  cells  attached  end  to 
end,  from  which  the  branches  arise  by  the 
gradual  protrusion  of  a  cylindrical  pouch 
near  the  upper  end,  which  pouch,  becoming' 
shut  off  by  a  septum,  forms  the  first  cell  of 
the  branch.  The  cellulose  wall  acquires 
repeated  layers  of  thickening  with  age ;  and 
longitudinal  and  transverse  striae  may  be 
detected  in  these  by  carefid  management. 
(See  Spiral  Sthuctuhes.)  The  cellulose 
wall  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  protoplasm  (pri- 
mordial utricle),  upon  the  inside  of  which 
lies  the  chlorophyl,  not,  however,  really 
imbedded  in  it,  as  it  is  often  seen  retracted 
from  it  in  the  centre  of  the  cell.  At  certain 
periods,  numerous  starch-granules  occur  in 
the  mass  of  chlorophyl ;  but  these  disappear 
when  the  latter  is  about  to  subdivide  into 
zoospores.  When  this  takes  place,  the  whole 
mass  of  chlorophyl  is  contracted  from  the 
wall,  and  becomes  broken  up,  by  a  kind  of 
segmentation,  into  a  very  large  number  of 
2-  sometimes  4-ciliated  zoospores  (these 
sometimes  occur  in  pairs,  through  imperfect 
division).  The  zoospores,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  all  the  cells,  are  discharged  through 
a  special  papilliform  orifice  in  the  cell-wall 
(PL  5.  fig.  13) ;  they  have  a  distinct  red 
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spot.  Numerous  supposed  species  inhabit 
fresli,  bracliish,  or  sea-water  in  Britain ; 
some  are  very  common  and  abundant ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  out  diii'erential  cha- 
racters, as  the  habit  appears  to  be  very 
variable.  They  are  Conferrce  of  older 
authors. 

C.  [jlomerata,  Dillw.,  is  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  grows  commonly  iu  long  drawn- 
out  skeins,  in  pure  running  water ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  identical  with  the  rarer  C.  aga- 
gvopihi,  L.,  which  forms  dense  balls  2  to  4" 
in  diameter,  in  lakes ;  while  there  is  also  a 
marine  variety. 

C.  cnspata,  Sra.,  is  perhaps  not  distinct; 
it  forms  yellowish  or  dull  green  strata, 
everywhere  common  in  fresh  water;  fre- 
quent in  brackish  water.  It  is  the  same  as 
C.  Jlavescens,  Roth.  C.  fracta,  Fl.  Dan.,  is 
probably  a  form  of  this. 

The  commonest  marine  species,  which  are 
often  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  sea- 
shore, remarkable  by  their  bright  green  tint, 
are  C.  rupestris.  L.,  Id'tevin-ns,  Dillw.,  al- 
bida,  riuds.,  /rtwosfl.  Roth.,  arete,  Dillw.,  and 
(/kmeescens.  GviH.;  but  some  of  these,  and  of 
the  rarer,  appear  doubtful.  The  species  re- 
quire a  careful  study  of  fresh  specimens  in 
all  stages.  Kiitzing  (Sp.  Ah/.)  has  made  an 
inextricable  mass  of  confusion  of  his  species. 
Rabenhorst  admits  8  species,  with  nume- 
rous varieties. 

BiBL.  R&ss&[l,Br.Fr.Al(/.  p.  213,  pi.  6o-G7; 
Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Algcp,  p.  199,  pi.  24  D; 
Thuret,  Rech.  sur  les  Zoosp.  c^r.,  Ann.  des 
Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  vol.  xiv.  p.  10,  pi.  16 ;  Al. 
Braun,  Verjungung  8fc.  {Ray  Soc.  1853) 
passim ;  Mohl,  Vermischte  Schriften,  p.  362, 
pi.  13;  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  lii.  p.  333. 

CLADOPHYTUM,  Leidy.  —  Probably 
the  mycelium  of  a  fungus.  Pound  iu  the 
intestine  of  a  lubis. 

BiBi..  See  Abthromitus. 

CLADOSPORIUM,  Link.— A  genus  of 
Dematiei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  but 
stated  by  Tulasne  to  be  conidiiferous  forms 
of  Sphreriacei.  C.  herharum  is  one  of  the 
commonest  moulds ;  it  spreads  over  the 
surface  as  a  dense  or  loose  web  of  con- 
fluent tufts  of  microscopic  filaments,  straight 
or  curved,  more  or  less  varicose,  simple  or 
branched  ;  fi'oni  these  arise  chains  of  spores, 
simple  or  with  one  or  more  septa,  round, 
oval,  or  longish  according  to  age,  and  finally 
becoming  detached  from  one  another. 

1.  CI.  herharum,  Lk.  Tufts  effused,  at 
first  green,  then  black ;  spores  olive ;  very 
variable  in  habit.    Everywhere  common  on 


decaying  substances.  Corda,  Ic.  Fxng.  iii. 
pi.  1.  fig.  24;  Fresenius,  Beitr.  zur  Myk. 
pl.3.  Hg.29;  I)cmatmm  articulatuin,  Sowerhy, 
t.  400.  fig.  8. 

2.  CI.  dendriticum,  Wallr.  On  leaves  of 
pear-trees  and  hawthorn.  C.pgrorum,  Berk. 
Gardn.  Citron.  1848,  398.  Jlehninthospo- 
rium  pyroritm,  Desmaz.  No.  1051.  C.  or- 
biculatum,  Desm.  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
p.  275. 

3.  C'l.  depressum,  Berk.  «&  Br.  On  living 
leaves  of  Angelica.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  sei', 
vii.  97,  pi.  o.  fig.  8. 

4.  CI.  hrachormiimi,  Berk.  &  Br.  On 
leaves  of  Fumitory.  Ihid. 

5.  CI.  Hgnicolum,  Corda.  On  dead  wood. 
Corda,  Icon.  Fung.  i.  pi.  3.  fig.  206. 

6.  CI.  nodulosum,  Corda.  On  stems  of 
herbs.    Corda,  Icon.  Fung.  i.  pi.  4.  fig.  212. 

CLADOSTEPPIUS,  Ag.  — A  genus  of 
Ectocarpacere  (Fucoid  Algse),  containing 
two  common  British  species,  C.  rei'ticillatns 
and  C.  spongiosus,  which  grow  on  rocks  and 
stones,  and  form  olive  tufts  a  few  inches 
high,  composed  of  rigid  irregularly  branched 
cellular  axes,  clothed  by  whorls  of  short, 
mostly  simple,  articulated  branches.  Harvey 
states  that  the  summer  branches  contain 
dark  grains  in  their  withered  tips,  and  are 
deciduous,  being  replaced  in  winter  by  others 
which  bear  numerous  lateral  stalked  spores. 
It  is  probable  these  represent  respectively 
the  tricliosporangia  and  oosporangia  found  in 
Fctocarpus,  and  that  the  so-called  '  spores ' 
emit  zoospores.    See  Ectocabpus. 

BiBL.  HarveA',  Br.  Mar.  Ale/,  pi.  9  A; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  33  and  138. 

CLADOT'RICHUM,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
Dematiei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  forming 
dark  flocculent  points,  or 
confluent  into  powdery 
strata,  on  dead  stumps,  &c. 
The  mycelium  consists  of 
rigid,  much-branched,  sep- 
tate fllaments,  the  upper 
joints  swollen;  the  spores 
in  chains  together  at  the 
ends  of  branches,  and  bi-, 
tri-septate,  constricted  iu 
the  middle. 

The  species  are  pro- 
bably states  of  Ascomyce- 
tous  Fungi. 

CI.   triseptatum,  Berk, 
and  Broome.    Spores  ob- 
long, very   obtuse,  with      ^,  , 
three  septa,  and  constric-  ''^^^^^^ 
ted  opposite  the  middle     Magn.  200  diam. 


Fig.  128. 
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septum.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2.  vii.  p.  98, 
pi.  5.  tig.  7.    On  a  dead  stump. 

C.  poli/sjjorum,  Corda  (tig.  128).  Spores 
biseptate.  Corda,  Icon.  Fimr/.  iv.  pi.  6.  fig. 
8-3  ;  Prachtjlora  Eur.  Schimmelhild.  {Poly- 
thriiicium,  Fries,  Smnm.  Veq.) 

CLATHROOYS'TIS,  Heufrey.— A  ge- 
nus of  Palmellaceous  Alg?e,  founded  on 
llicroci/stis  {Polycystic)  (enu/inom  of  Kiitz- 
iug.  (PI.  4-5.  fig.  9.)  Tlie  plants  occur  in 
autumn  in  myriads  in  freshwater  ponds, 
giving  the  water  a  rich  grass-green  tint; 
the  colour  when  dry  is  that  of  verdigris. 
Their  appearance  to  the  naked  eye  is  that 
of  a  mass  of  green  granules  suspended  in  a 
colourless  liquid.  Under  the  microscope 
each  granule  is  found  to  be  a  gelatinous 
body  1-50  to  1-15"  in  diameter,  in  which 
are  imbedded  an  infinite  number  of  green 
cells  about  1-8000"  in  diameter.  The  gela- 
tinous masses  expand  by  the  multiplication 
of  the  green  cells  in  the  peripheral  stratum, 
so  that  they  become  hollow  sacs,  the  walls 
of  which  burst  at  various  points  and  pro- 
duce a  clathrate  structure.  The  processes 
of  the  network  ultimately  break  asunder 
and  commence  a  new  development  of  the 
same  kind. 

BiBL.  Henfrey,  Mic.  Trans,  new  ser.  iv. 
p.  .53,  pi.  4.  figs'.  28-36 ;  Ourrey,  Mic.  Jn. 
vi.  p.  215;  Kiitz.  Tab.  Phyc.  i.  pi.  8. 

(JLATHRULINA,  Cien.— A  genus  of 
Actiuophryina=a  stalked  Actinophrys  con- 
tained in  a  fenestrated  globular  or  pyriform 
carapace.  The  pseudopodia  project  through 
the  fenestras. 

2  species  or  varieties. 

BiBL.  Cienkowski,  Archiv  f.  Mik.  Anat. 
3.  p.  311 ;  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1868,"  p.  31. 

OLATHRUS,  Mich.— A  genus  of  Gaste- 
romycetous  Fungi,  fam.  PhaUoidei. 

C.  cancellatus,  tig.  273. 

CLAVA,  Gm. — A  genus  of  marine  Hy- 
droid  Polypes,  fam.  Clavidoe. 

6  British  species ;  height  \  to  1^". 

C.  multicornis.  Rose-coloured,  mouth 
white;  1|"  high.  Common  on  stones  be- 
tween tide-marks. 

BiBL.  Ilincks,  Brit.  Zoopli.  p.  1. 

CL  AVA'RI  A,  Vaill.— A  genus  of  Clavati 
(Hymenomycetous  Fungi),  consisting  of 
variously  branched  fleshy  fungi,  growing 
mostly  on  the  ground,  bearing  their  basi- 
diosporous  fructification  on  the  surface  of 
the  more  or  less  club-shaped  branches. 
Some  species  1"  high,  others  1  foot. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Br.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  part  2. 
p.  173. 


CLAVATELLA,  Hincks.— A  genus  of 
Hydroid  Polypes,  fam.  Clavatellidoe. 

C.  proliferu,  British. 

BiBL.  ilincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  70. 

CLAVATELLID.-E.— A  family  of  Hy- 
droid Polypes.    1  genus,  Clamtella. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  (39. 

CLAVA'TI. — A  family  of  Hymenomyce- 
tous Fungi,  characterized  by  bearing  basi- 
diospores  covering  the  tip  and  sides  of 
branched  or  simple  club-shaped  or  variously 
cylindrical,  compressed,  or  foliaceous  re- 
ceptacles.   See  Basidiospores,  ITymeno- 

IVI YCETES 

CLAVELI'NA,  Sav.— A  genus  of  Tuni- 
cate Mollusca,  of  the  family  ClavelinidiB, 
under  which  head  the  characters  are  given. 

1.  C.  lepadiformis.  Thorax  a  third  of  the 
length  of  the  body,  lines  yellow;  length 
I  to  |-".    On  rocks  and  stones  at  low  water. 

2.  C.  producta.  Thorax  very  short,  as 
broad  as  long,  abdomen  very  long. 

3.  C.  jiuniilio.   Nearly  sessile  and  square. 
BiBL.  That  of  the  family. 
CLAVELI'NIDyE.— A  family  of  Tuni- 
cate Mollusca. 

Distinguished  by  the  separate  bodies 
arising  from  a  common  creeping  root-like 
fibre,  and  the  mantle  being  united  to  the 
test  at  the  orifices  only. 

These  animals  are  very  transparent,  and 
well  calculated  for  the  study  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  order.    Genera  : 

1.  Clavelina.  Bodies  oblong,  erect ;  bran- 
chial and  anal  orifices  without  rays ;  thorax 
marked  with  coloured  lines. 

2.  Perophora.  Bodies  roundish,  com- 
pressed ;  thSrax  not  marked  with  coloured 
lines. 

BiBL.  Forbes  and  Planley,  Brit.  Molhisca, 
i.  25  ;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  i.  35  ;  Lister,  Phil. 
Trans.  1834;  M.  Edwards,  ^sc?'e?.  Vomp. 

CLA'VICEPS,  Tulasne.— A  genus  of 
Sphseriacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  con- 
taining the  plants  which  produce  the  ergot 
of  rye  and  other  grasses.  These  plants  have 
recently  been  extricated  from  great  confu- 
sion by  Tulasne,  who  appears  to  have  placed 
their  history  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

The  first  sign  of  the  attack  upon  the 
flower  of  a  grass  is  the  appearance  of  a 
white  mould,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
honey-like  secretion,  consisting  of  minute 
cells,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
yeast-plant ;  a  swelling  (spliacelia)  then 
takes  place  upon  tlie  outside  of  the  nascent 
pistil,  which  extends  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary, 
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gi'owing  with  this  until  it  forms  a  fungoid 
mass  of  the  same  shape  as  an  ovary,  hut 
ohliterating  the  cavity  of  the  hitter.  At 
this  time  it  is  soft,  white,  grooved  on  the 
surface,  and  excavated  by  irregular  cavities, 
which  are  connected  with  the  external  folds 
or  grooves ;  the  surfaces  of  these  are  all 
covered  with  parallel  linear  cells,  like  an  hy- 
menium,  and  from  the  extremities  of  these 
arise  elongated  ellipsoid  or  oval  cells;  about 
1-5000"  in  length.  These  become  detached, 
and,  when  they  are  placed  in  water,  germi- 
nate and  emit  filaments.  These  bodies  <n'e 
spermatia,  styloapores,  or  perhaps  conidia ; 
they  exhibit  no  motion  in  water,  although 
they  resemble  the  spermatia  of  some  other 
fungi.  At  this  time  Tulasne  calls  the  struc- 
ture a  aperuwyonium.  At  a  certain  epoch  a 
viscid  fiuid  exudes  from  the  .s^;A«ce//«,  flow- 
ing over  it  and  carrpng  about  multitudes 
of  the  spermatia  or  sf  i/loapores ;  but  pre- 
viously to  this,  a  solid  body,  of  a  violet 
colour  on  the  surface  and  white  within,  has 
originated  at  the  base  of  the  spennogunimn, 
and  it  gradually  grows  and  rises  out  of 
paleffi  of  the  flowers,  forming  the  spur  or 
cryot.  This  is  not  a  metamorphosed  seed 
resulting  from  diseased  conditions,  but  a 
real  new  fungoid  structure,  the  Sclerotiuni 
of  D.C.  and  others.  When  this  er(iot  is 
sown  in  the  earth  like  a  seed,  it  produces  a 
number  of  little  pedicles  surmounted  by 
thickened  heads,  representing  stalked  Sjihce- 
rice  (PI.  20.  fig.  18) ;  and  on  these  heads  are 
ultimately  found  fine  points,  which  indicate 
the  ostioies  of  little  conceptacles  (fig.  19). 
The  walls  of  these  conceptacles  are  lined 
with  asci  of  elongated  clavate  form  (figs.  20, 
21),  with  linear,  slightly  clavate  paraphyses. 
These  bodies  are  the  Spliaria  purpurea  of 
Fries,  Sijdem.  Myc. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  further  de- 
tails ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  very  varied 
opinions  have  hitherto  prevailed  as  to  the 
nature  of  Ergot.  Smith  and  E.  Quekett, 
as  also  Leveille,  Phcebus,  Mougeot,  and 
Fee,  regarded  the  ergot  as  a  mere  diseased 
form  of  the  seed,  associated  with  a  parasitic 
Fungus  {Spliacelia,  Lev.,  Fee ;  Eryotatia, 
Quekett). 

The  spJwceh'n  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
Mucedinous  fungus  which  is  certainly  t2ot 
the  result  of  germination  of  the  stylospores, 
as  might  be  imagined,  but  a  distinct  plant. 
Tulasne  describes  three  species : 
1.  C.  purpurea,  Tul.  The  ergot  of  grasses 
=  Sphccria  entomorrhiza,  Schum. ;  Splucria 
(  Cordyceps)  jmrpurea,  Fries ;  Kentrosporimn 


mitratum,  Wallr. ;  Spfitrropits  fimyonmi, 
Guibourt ;  Cordyceps  jnnpurea,  Fr. ;  Cordy- 
liccpis  purpurea,  Tulasne.  On  the  flowers 
of  Grasses,  such  as  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and 
numerous  pasture  grasses. 

2.  C.  microccphala,  Tul.  Kentrosporium 
microcephulum,  Wallr. ;  Splueria  iniervce- 
phala,  Wallr. ;  Sphccria  acus,  Trog. ;  Cordy- 
ceps purpurea,  var.  aeus,  Desm.  On  Phray- 
mites  communis  and  Molinia  ccerulea. 

3.  C.  7iiyricans,  Tul.  On  species  of 
Scirpus. 

BiBL.  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
XX.  pp.  5-53,  pi.  1-4,  where  all  the  previous 
literature  is  reviewed ;  Cesati,  Bat.  Zeit. 
1855,  p.  74 ;  Currey,  Qu.  3Iic.  Jn.  v.  p.  132 ; 
Bouorden,  Jiot.  Zeit.  1858,  p.  97  ;  Lindley, 
Vee/.  Kinqd. ;  Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  p.  47. 

CLA'VID^.— A  family  of  Hydroid 
Polypes. 

Char.  Polypes  claviform  or  fusiform,  with 
scattered  tentacula.    Genera : 

Polypes  stalked. 

Stem  simple   Tuhiclaoa. 

Stem  much  branched    Cordylophora. 

Polypes  sessile. 

Tentacles  few    Tiirris. 

Tentacles  very  numerous  ...  Clava. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Hydr.  Zooph.  p.  1. 

CLAVULARIA,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacea3. 

Char.  Frustules  free,  linear,  with  nu- 
merous transverse  pseudo-dissepiments,  in- 
terrupted by  a  central  smooth  external 
plate.  Valves  with  a  central  inflation,  and 
a  longitudinal  row  of  short  subcapitate 
processes. 

C.  Barbadensis  (PI.  42.  fig.  33).  In  Bar- 
badoes  deposit. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Micr.  Trans.  18Go,  p.  24. 

CLAVULPNA,  U'Orb.  — A  modified 
Valrulina,  in  which  the  triserial  arrange- 
ment of  the  chambers  (three  in  one  whorl 
of  the  spire)  has  passed  into  a  uniserial  or 
linear  row,  making  altogether  a  claviform 
shell. 

The  long  dimorphous  Textularia;,  having 
a  similar  sliape,  have  been  recorded  as  Cla- 
vulince ;  but  the  absence  of  the  septal  value 
distinguishes  them. 

C.  ]}arimensis  (PI.  18.  fig.  51)  is  a  neat 
form,  with  a  marked  distinction  of  triserial 
and  uniserial  growth.  These  long  dimor- 
phous ValmilincB  are  common  in  some 
Tertiary  deposits,  and  in  the  Indian  and 
Australian  seas. 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Ami.  N.  II. 
ser.  3.  V.  467-4G9;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For. 
147,  193. 
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CLETSTOCAR'PI  (Closed-fruited,  i.e. 
inoperciilate). — Au  artiiicial  division  of  the 
Mosses.    See  Muscace^. 

CLEN'ODON,  Ehr.  — A  subgenus  of 
Notomraata,  containing  those  species  wliich 
have  several  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

See  NoTOJOiATA. 

CLIMA'CIUM,  W.  and  Mohr.— A  genus 
of  Mosses,  synonymous  with  Hypnum  (den- 
droides). 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  325 ;  Berke- 
lev,  Brit.  Moss.  p.  140. 

CLIMACONEIS,  Grun.  —  A  genus  of 
Diatomaceae. 

Char.  Frustules  bacillar,  free  (?),  with 
2  scalarifonn  dissepiments ;  valves  striato- 
puuctate,  costae  none. 

C.  Lorenzii.  Valves  linear-lanceolate, 
swollen  at  the  ends  and  the  middle.  In  the 
Adriatic. 

BiBL.  Grunow,  Wien.  Verhandl.  p.  421, 
PI.  8.  fig.  7. 

CLIMACOSPHE'NIA,  Ehr.— A  genus 
of  DiatoniaceiB. 

Char.  Frustules  cuneate,  divided  into 
loculi  by  transverse  septa ;  valves  obovato- 
lanceolate,  with  moniliform  vittte  in  the 
front  view.    Marine  ;  not  British. 

C.  ausU-alis.  Very  shortly  stipitate ;  sides 
of  the  valves  not  (very  faintly.^)  striated. 

On  Algae  from  New  Holland  and  South 
Africa. 

C.  moniligera  (PI.  19.  fig.  9).  Stipitate (?); 
sides  of  the  valves  transversely  striated  {a, 
front  view  ;  h,  side  view). 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  2iature  of  the  striae  has  not  been  de- 
termined. 

Rabenhorst  enumerates  6  species. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Abh.  Berl.  Alaid.  1841, 
401 ;  id.  Ber.  1843 ;  Kiitzing.  Bacillar.  123, 
and  .S>;.  yl/(7.  114. 

CLIO'NA,  Grant.^ — A  genus  of  Marine 
sponges.  By  means  of  the  spicula  imbedded 
in  their  surface,  they  burrow  into  rocks, 
shells,  and  stones. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  i.  5 ;  Hancock, 
Aim.  Nat.  Hist.  1849,  i.  321 ;  Bowerbank, 
Brit.  Sponq.  ii.  p.  212. 

CLONOSTA'CHYS,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hj^homycetous  Fungi),  appa- 
rently not  distinct  from  Botrytis. 

C.  araucaria  has  been  found  in  England. 

BiBL.  Corda,  Prachtfl.  europ.  Schimmel- 
hild.  pi.  1/5 ;  Currev,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  v.  p.  126. 

CLOSTE'RIUM,  Nitzsch.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiaceae  (Confervoid  Algae). 

Char.  Cells  single,  elongated,  attenuated 


towards  each  end,  entire;  mostly  curved 
lunatoly  or  arcuate;  junction  of  the  seg- 
ments marked  by  a  pale  transverse  band. 
Endochronie  green. 

This  beautiful  genus  is  of  great  interest  to 
the  scientific  microscopic  observer.  Many 
of  the  species  are  very  common,  so  that 
scarcely  a  drop  can  be  taken  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  clear  pool  without  some  of  them 
being  contained  in  it. 

Each  cell  is  composed  of  two  equal  por- 
tions, uniting  at  a  transverse  line  occupying 
the  middle  of  the  cell.  The  endochronie 
exhibits  longitudinal  bands  (PI.  10.  fig.  40), 
the  number  varying  in  different  species,  of 
a  darker  green  than  the  rest  of  the  endo- 
chrome  (Pi.  10.  figs.  40,  41,  43).  A  num- 
ber of  chlorophyll  vesicles  are  frequently 
visible  in  the  endochronie,  sometimes  scat- 
tered irregularly,  at  others  arranged  in  lon- 
gitudinal series  (PL  10.  fig.  43) ;  at  certain 
periods  these  contain  starch-granules. 

The  green  endochrome  is  separated  from 
the  cell-wall  by  a  stratum  of  colourless  pro- 
toplasm which  occupies  a  bluntly  triangular 
space  at  each  extremity.  In  many  cases 
the  protoplasm  at  these  ends  exhibits  a 
roundish  vacuole,  in  which  a  number  of  mi- 
nute granules  are  contained,  often  in  active 
motion.  Similar  granules  are  visible  in 
the  marginal  line  of  protoplasm,  which 
exhibits  a  distinct  circulation,  requiring  a 
power  of  about  400  to  show  it  clearly. 
Focke,  Osborne  and  others  have  described 
cilia  inside  the  cell-wall,  and  attributed  the 
circulation  to  their  action ;  but  this  is  erro- 
neous. The  protoplasm  appears  to  flow 
up  over  the  cell-wall  on  all  sides,  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremity,  then  to  turn  round 
past  the  vacuole,  and  return  down  over  the 
surface  of  the  gi-een  endochronie  parallel  to 
the  upward  course. 

The  Clusteria  are  reproduced  in  various 
ways.  The  individuals  divide,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Desmidiaceae,  the  separation  taking 
place  transversely  in  the  situation  of  the 
transparent  space,  where  two  new  half-cells 
become  developed,  subsequently  separating. 
As  these  new  '  halves '  are  often  very  small 
at  the  epoch  of  separation,  specimens  occur 
with  the  two  portions  very  unequal. 

Another  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  con- 
jugation. In  this,  a  pair  of  individuals  be- 
come united  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  Zygnemaceae ;  ordinarily  the  indi- 
viduals conjugate  by  the  convex  side.  The 
process  is  described  as  follows : — The  outer 
membranes  of  the  pai'ents  split  circularly  in 
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the  situation  of  the  central  transverse  space ; 
a  delicate  internal  membrane  is  protruded 
from  each,  as  a  sac,  and  these  meet  and 
coalesce.  Sometimes  the  sacs  are  in  pairs 
from  each  parent-cell.  (See  Goxjugation.) 
When  the  cross  process  is  complete,  the  con- 
tents of  both  parent-cells  pass  into  it  and 
become  collected  into  a  oiobular  or  squarish 
cell  or  zygospore  (PI.  10.  fio's.  42  &  46). 
Different  statements  are  made  with  regard 
to  the  ultimate  history  of  this,  and  it  is 
probably  variable.  Morren  states  that  it 
becomes  a  moving  gonidium,  while  most 
authors  state  that  it  becomes  a  resting-spore 
with  lirm  membranous  coats.  Again,  Mor- 
ren assumes  the  segmentation  of  the  green 
contents  of  this  spore  or  gonidium  into  a 
number  of  portions,  each  of  which  becomes 
a  perfect  individual.  Focke  gives  a  figure 
which  seems  to  bear  out  this  statement, 
and  it  would  find  an  analogy  in  the  mode 
of  reproduction  by  active  gonidia  in  Pedi- 
adriim,  described  by  Oaspary  and  Braun. 
(See  Pediastrum.)  Focke  also  figures  a 
condition  of  Closterimn  Lumda,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  green  contents  of  an  individual 
cell  had  become  retracted  from  the  walls, 
and  converted  into  a  number  of  green  glo- 
bular bodie,s,  with  proper  coats,  resembling 
the  resting-spores  found  in  many  filamentous 
Algae  under  certain  conditions.  (See  CEdo- 
GONiuM  and  Spirogtra.) 

The  Closteria  are  capable  of  fixing  them- 
selves by  one  extremity  to  foreign  bodies, 
and  Ehrenberg  asserted  the  existence  of  a 
foot-like  organ;  but  no  such  structure  seems 
to  exist.  The  individuals  also  possess  a 
power  of  moving  in  water,  but  the  nature 
of  this  is  inexplicable  at  present.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  outer  membrane  separate  from 
each  other  when  their  contents  decay,  and 
often  when  they  are  dried.  The  membrane  is 
coloured  blue  hj  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine 
(cellulose);  in  its  natural  condition  itoftenhas 
a  reddish  tint,  especially  towards  the  ends. 

Eabenhorst  describes  52  species,  with 
numerous  varieties. 

Analysis  of  ordinary  British  species : — 

( Cell  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  ends  (attenvntinn, 

1.  <    into  a  conical  point   (    1.  1-57". 

(  Cell  not  suddenly  narrowed   2 

f  Cell  striated,  tapering  into  a  beak 
at  ends,  lower  margin  prominent 

at  middle    .3 

Cell  very  minute,  beaked,  straight,  (Gfiffifhii*, 
not  striated,  nor  lower  margin  ^,  1.  1-"'00  to 

prominent  at  middle    (  1-450", 

Cell  not  beaked  ;  if  striated,  lower 
t    margin  not  prominent  at  middle  6 

*  PI.  10.  figs.  57  &  58. 


10. 


12. 


16. 


21. 


f  Beaks  setaceous,  as  long  as  or  lon- 

J     ger  than  body    4 

I  Beaks  linear,  much  shorter  than 
L    body    5 

j Beaks  much  longer  than  body    ...  { '^"{""1^*' 

I  Beaks  about  as  long  as  body   {  Y'^^gg,',"' 

Cells  much  inflated  at  middle,  ra-  f  Ralfsii, 

pidly  tapering  at  ends    I    1.  1-79". 

Cell  slightly  inflated  at  middle,  f  lineatum, 

gradually  tapering  at  ends   1    1.  1-48". 

/"Cell  miaute,  acioular;  sporangium 

J    cruciform    ^ 

j  Cell  not  acicular ;  sporangium  or- 
(.    bicular    8 

jEnds  obtuse  \'Tl-UO". 

(Ends  acute   jT'l-lV. 

Cell  semilunate  or  semilanoeolate, 
lower  margin  inclined  upwards 

at  ends    9 

Cell  with  either  truncate  ends,  or 
lower  margin  inclined  down- 
wards at  ends    12 

j  Vesicles  numerous,  scattered   |  ^"f^ifgy'r 

( Vesicles  in  a  longitudinal  row   10 

'Ends  of  cell  slightly  curved  up-  I  turgidum, 
wards;  longitudinal  striae  distinct  (    I.  1-39". 
Ends  of  cell  straight ;  striee  none 

or  indistinct   11 

Cell  linear-lanceolate;  ends  coni-  {aeerosuin\^ 

cal,  obtuse   (1.  l-70tol-58". 

Cell  semilanceolate ;    ends  sub-  J  lanceohittim, 

acute    (    1.  1-64". 

i  Cell  not  striated,  crescent-shaped  13 
^Cell  either  not  crescent-shaped,  or 
(    else  distinctly  striated    17 

(  Vesicles  numerous,  scattered   {-^YZts'^"' 

-<  Vesicles  in  longitudinal  row   14 

Em))ty  cell  colourless,  ends  round- 

l    ed   15 

Empty  cell  usually  reddish,  ends 

subacute   16 

rLower  margin  of  cell  inflated  at  j  moniliferumiy 
J     middle  }  l.l-75tol-60". 

[  Cell  not  inflated  at  middle    ^  '^Tl-'^SO" 

j  Cell  inflated  at  middle   ^  U-mol^'eO" 

I  Cell  slender,  not  inflated  at  middle  .|  ^'{"i^'nQjr 

(Lower  margin  of  cell  inclined  up-  (     ,  , 
wards  at  truncate  ends;  longitu-  ^ '^'f  f^'';"""' 
dinal  striiE  none  or  indistinct  ...  (      '  " 
Ends  of  cell  inclined  downwards; 
striae  distinct     18 

{Longitudinal  striae  3to  7,  prominent  19 
Longitudinal  strije  numerous,  fine  20 

i  Cell  semilunar  or  crescent-shaped  |  ''''j'^j^Ygre 

icell  Uuear  ]TT-60"."'' 

(Cell     narrowly    linear,     nearly  ^  juncidum, 

J    straight   Yl-69  to  1-111". 

(  Cell  tapering,  curved   21 

('Longitudinal  atrice  crowded,  su-  jstriolafum, 

)    tares  1  to  3    (1.  l-80tol-68". 

j  Longitudinal  striae  not  crowded,  J  intermedium, 
(    sutures  usually  more  than  3         j  1. 1-77  tol-54". 


»  PI.  10,  figs.  45  &  46  (Conjugation), 
t  PI.  10.  fig.  40. 

I  PI.  10.  figs.  41  &  42  (Conjugation). 
^  PI.  10.  flg.  43. 
il  PI.  10.  fig.  44. 
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BiBL.  Menegliini,  Si/n.  Dcsmid.,  Linncea, 
xiv.  201  (1840);  Ehi-enb.  In/us.;  Ralfs, 
Brit.  Desniidiece ;  Smith,  Aim.  Nat.  Hist. 
1850,  V.  1  ;  Brebisson,  Alg.  Fulaise,  Con- 
jttffatce;  Kiitzing,  <S)j(?c.  ^/n/.  1 63 ;  Berkeley, 
An)i.  JV.  Hist.  2  ser.  xiii.  256 ;  Al.  Braun, 
Bejuv.  Ray  Soc.  1853,  289,  292 ;  Morren, 
Ami.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  v.  257 ;  Focke, 
Phi/siol.  Stud.  1  Heft,  1847 ;  Osborne,  Qu. 
Mic.  Jn.  iii.  54;  Ilenfrey,  Ann.  N.  Hist. 
3  ser.  i.  419 ;  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  746  ;  Ra- 
benhorst,  Flor.  Ah/,  iii.  p.  123. 

CLYPEASTER,  Laink.— A  genus  of 
Echinodermata. 

The  hairs  or  spines  springing  from  the 
shell  are  beautiful  microscopic  objects. 

CLY'TIA,  Lam.— A  genus  of  Hydroid 
Polypes,  fam.  CanipanulariidcB. 

1  Brit,  species  :  C.  Juhnstoni=  Campanu- 
laria  voluhilis. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Hyd.  Zooph.  p.  140. 

CNEjVUDA'RIA,  Presl.— a  genus  of 
Cyathseese  (Polypodiaceous  Ferns),  with 


Fig.  129. 


Fig.  130. 


Fig.  131. 


Fig.  132. 


Cnemidaria  horrida. 

Fig.  129.  Fragment  of  a  pinnule,  the  sori  covered  by 
induaia.    MagniUed  5  diameters. 

Fig,  130.    A  soru9  with  iudusium  destroyed. 

Fig.  131.  The  same,  side  view,  showing  the  fragment 
of  the  indusium  at  the  base. 

Fig.  132.  Vertical  section  of  a  sorus. 

Figs.  130-132  magnified  25  diameters. 

an  indusium  bursting  irregularly,  and 
leaving  the  numerous  sporanges  almost 
bare.  Exotic. 


COAL. — This  substance,  although  clas.sed 
from  its  mode  of  occurrence  in  nature  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  is  in  all  cases  of  vege- 
table origin.  The  degree,  however,  in  which 
traces  of  organic  structure  may  be  detected 
in  it  varies  extremely.  Coal  may  be  either 
tolerably ;jM/-e,  containing  but  slight  admix- 
ture of  earthy  matters,  or  it  may  contain 
large  quantities  of  earthy  substajice,  and 
pass  gradually  into  a  carbonaceous  impreg- 
nation of  an  earlhy  basis,  as  in  the  various 
modifications  of  bituminous  shales.  In  the 
next  place  the  degree  of  metamorphosis  of 
the  vegetable  matter  may  be  equally  varied, 
so  that  we  have  it  still  retaining  its  struc- 
ture very  evidently,  as  in  lignites,  &c.,  or 
with  the  structure  greatly  destroyed,  or 
altogether  lost,  as  in  much  ordinary  coal 
and  anthracite,  which  however  are  appa- 
rently of  somewhat  difi'erent  origin  from 
the  more  recent  lignites.  The  old  coal-beds 
appear  to  have  been  formed  from  deposits 
analogous  to  our  peat-bogs,  and  hence  na- 
turally con.sist  in  great  part  of  vegetables 
whose  remains  soon  become  undistinguish- 
able ;  but  that  arborescent  vegetation  was 
also  piesent  and  contributed  to  form  the 
coal,  seems  proved  by  the  detection  of  woody 
structure  like  that  of  the  Coniferae  in  certain 
specimens  of  coal.  Sometimes  the  woody 
structure  is  even  evident  to  the  naked  ej'e, 
in  a  charcoal-like  appearance  of  the  fractured 
surface  of  coal.  In  manjr  lignites  the  coal 
consists  of  trunks  of  trees  converted  into 
coal  without  much  alteration  of  the  appear- 
ance of  tiwttire  of  the  wood  ;  and  in  these 
the  structure  is  very  readily  made  out  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  Some  old  coal 
is  largely  composed  of  sporangia  of  Lyco- 
podiaceous  plants.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  upon  the  geological  and 
chemical  questions  connected  with  coal; 
the  object  of  applying  the  microscope  to  it 
is  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  absence  of 
organic  structure.  For  this  purpose  various 
methods  are  employed.  That  most  in  use 
is  the  preparation  of  exceedingly  thin  slices 
in  the  manner  usually  adopted  for  fossil 
structures,  but  the  brittle  and  opaque  cha- 
racter of  coal  opposes  great  difficulties  here. 
Traces  of  structure  may  be  made  out  in  some 
cases  by  gi'inding  coal  to  fine  powder  and 
examining  the  fragments ;  but  this  plan  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  A  third  method  is  to 
burn  the  coal  to  a  white  ash,  and  examine 
this  imder  the  microscope  :  it  often  exhibits 
perfect  skeletons  of  vegetable  cells,  but  these 
are  very  fragile,  and  require  great  care  in 
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their  management.  By  imbuing  tliem  very 
cautiously  with  turpentine  and  Canada  bal- 
sam, and  placing  on  the  covering  glass  when 
the  latter  has  become  rather  firm,  permanent 
preparations  may  be  often  obtained.  Schnlze 
recommends  boiling  in  nitric  acid  before 
incinerating  the  coal.  The  method  which 
has  been  attended  with  most  success  in  our 
hands  is  as  follows.  The  coal  is  macerated 
for  about  a  week  in  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is 
possible  to  cut  tolerably  thin  slices  with  a 
razor.  These  slices  are  then  placed  in  a 
watch-glass  with  strong  nitric  acid,  covered 
and  gently  heated ;  they  soon  turn  brownish, 
then  yellow,  when  the  process  must  be  ar- 
rested by  dropping  the  whole  into  a  saucer 
of  cold  water,  or  else  the  coal  would  be 
dissolved.  The  slices  thus  treated  appear 
of  a  darkish  amber  colour,  very  transparent, 
and  exhibit  the  structure,  when  existing, 
most  clearly.  We  have  obtained  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  sections  of  Coniferous 
wood  from  various  coals  in  this  way.  The 
specimens  are  best  preserved  in  glycerine, 
in  cells ;  we  tind  that  spirit  renders  them 
opaque,  and  even  Cimada  balsam  has  the 
same  defect.  Schulze  states  that  he  has 
brought  out  the  cellulose  reaction  with 
iodine,  in  coal  treated  with  nitric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potash. 

The  proper  identification  of  vegetable 
structures  in  coal  must  of  course  depend 
upon  a  suflSicient  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ters of  vegetable  tissues  and  organisms 
being  possessed  by  the  observer. 

BiBL.  Witham,  Structure  of  Fossil  Veqe- 
tahles,  Edinb.  18.33;  Link,  Ahhawll.  Bed. 
Akad.  1838,  p.  34;  _Goppert,  Preisschrift 
iib.  Steinkohleii,  Leiden,  1848 ;  Lindley 
and  Hutton,  Fossil  Flora;  Schleiden  and 
Schmidt,  Geor/tioiit.  Verhaltn.  des  Saalthales, 
Leipzig,  1846;  Ehrenberg  and  Schulze, 
Berlin.  Ber.  Oct.  1844;  F.  Schulze,  ibid. 
Nov.  1855;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  p.  69; 
Bailey  (Atdhracite),  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xviii. 
p.  67 ;  Unger,  Gen.  et  Spec.  Plant.  Fuss. 
1850 ;  Carruthers,  Month.  Micr.  Jn.  ii.  pp. 
177,  225 ;  iii.  p.  144 ;  Williamson,  ibid.  ii. 
p.  66 ;  Lyell,  Princip.  of  Geol. ;  Huxley,  Con- 
tetnjmrary  Review,  1867  ;  Dawson,  Acadian 
Geol.  1868  ;  3Icmth.  Mic.  Jn.  1870,  p.  319. 

COByE'A,  Cuv. — A  climbing  Dicotyledo- 
nous plant,  of  the  Nat.  Order  Polemoniaceae, 
common  in  cultivation,  remarkable  for  the 
curious  pvriform  cells  upon  its  seeds,  con- 
taining a  spiral  fibre  (PI.  21.  fig.  20).  See 
Spiral  Structuees. 


COC  CID I D  M.— A  form  of  fi'uctification 
in  the  FLORXDEiE. 

COCCINEL'LA,  Linn.  (Lady-bird).— A 
genus  of  Insects,  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
and  family  Coccinellid;e. 

C.  septempunctata,  the  common  lady-bird. 
This  insect  exhibits  the  circulation  through 
the  elytra.  If  one  of  these  is  separated 
from  the  body  without  being  detached,  and 
arranged  in  such  manner  that  it  may  be 
viewed  as  a  transparent  object,  slow  and 
uniform  continuous  currents,  one  ascending 
and  the  other  descending,  will  be  seen  be- 
tween the  lamiufB  of  which  the  elytrum 
consists.  On  dividing  the  latter,  an  amber 
transparent  liquid  containing  colourless  glo- 
bules escapes. 

BiBL.  Nicolet,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  s6r.  7 ; 
Westwood,  Introd.  c^r. ;  Curtis,  Biit.  Ent. 
208  ;  Stephens,  Illustr.  Brit.  Entom. ;  Cal- 
ver,  Kciferhuch,  p.  690. 

COC'COCARTE^E  (Alga).  See  Cryp- 

TONE^riACE^. 

COCCOCAR'PIA,  Pers.— A  small  genus 
of  tropical  Lichens,  allied  to  Pannaria,  but 
differing  chiefly  in  the  monophyllous  thal- 
lus,  whose  upper  surface  is  marked  by  con- 
centric radiations  and  rugosities. 

C.  plumbea,  Lightf ,  is  British,  and  has 
the  thallus  orbicular,  livido-cinerascent,  ad- 
nate  ;  apothecia  reddish-brown ;  spores  8.  ' 

BiBL.  Lightfoot,  Fl.  Scot.  ii.  p.  826,  pi.' 
26 ;  Leighton,  Lich.  Flor.  G.  B.  p.  170. 

COCCOCHLO'RIS,  Sprengel  {Pahno- 
fflcea,  Kiitz.). — A  genus  of  Palmellacefe 
(Confervoid  Algfe),  consisting  of  green  mi- 
croscopic cells,  oval  or  globvdar,  imbedded 
in  a  gelatinous  matrix,  which  is  at  first  de- 
finite in  form  (thus  differing  from  Palmclld), 
and  subsequently  efl'used  and  shapeless.  The 
green  cells  are  vesicles,  filled  with  granular 
colouring-matter  (chlorophyll)  when  in 
active  vegetation.  They  multiply  by  divi- 
sion ;  and  besides  this,  some  of  them  grow 
much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  have  their 
contents  converted  into  a  number  of  cells ; 
these  large  cells  become  free  from  the  gene- 
ral frond,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  new 
ones,  originally  of  definite  form,  which  in- 
crease in  size  by  the  division  of  the  in- 
dividuals within  a  persistent  gelatinous  in- 
vestment. Brebisson.  Balfs,  and  Braun  de- 
scribe a  process  of  conjugation  in  C.  Brebis- 
sonii  (PI.  3.  fig.  6).  Two  cells  come  into 
contact,  and  their  membranes  become  fused ; 
the  intermingled  contents  then  undergo  a 
metamorphosis,  brownish  oil-globules  re- 
placing the  chlorophyll ;  and  the  '  spore- 
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cell '  thus  produced  passes  tlii'ougli  a  period 
of  rest  before  resuming  its  vegetative  deve- 
lopment. Thwaites  states  that  the  slender 
filamentous  bodies  sometimes  found  in  the 
frond  are  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
plant.  We  think  there  must  be  some  en-or 
here  (see  Palmellace^).  Several  British 
species  are  described : 

C.  protubenms,  Spreng.  Frond  green, 
irregodarly  lobed,  spreading  on  the  ground, 
cells  elliptical,  about  1-3000",  enlarged  vesi- 
cles 1-500  to  1-1000".  Hassall,  Br.  Fr. 
Alffte,  pi.  76.  fig.  7,  pi.  82.  figs.  6-10 ;  Pnl- 
mella  protuherans,  Grev.  Sc.  Cnjpt.  Fl.  pi. 
243.  fig.  1. 

C.  muscicola,  Meneghini.  Hassall,  c. 
p.  78.  figs.  3a,  3b. 

C.  hyalina,  Menegh.  Aquatic.  Hass. 
^.  c.  pi.  78.  figs.  2fl,  2&. 

C.  depressa,  Menegh.  Hass.  c.  pi.  78. 
figs.  4«,  46. 

C.  Mooreana.    Hass.  I.  e.  pi.  78.  la,  lb. 

C.  rivularis.    Hass.  I.  c.  pi.  78.  Gab. 

C.  Grevillei,  Hass.  Frond  minute,  dense- 
ly crovpded,  globose  or  somewhat  lobed, 
gTeen.  In  healthy  moist  situations,  fre- 
quent. Hass.  I.  c.  pi.  78.  figs,  lab  and  8; 
Palmella  botryoides,  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl. 
pi.  243.  fig.  2. 

The  plants  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  un- 
derstood; the  relations  to  Palmella  and 
Gloeocapsa  are  confused. 

BiBL.  As  above  ;  also  Meneghini,  Monogr. 
Nostochinearum  ;  Kiitzing,  P/iyc.  gencralis  ; 
Braun,  Pe/uc,  Pay  Soc.  1853  (as  Pulino- 
glaa)  ;  Thwaites,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2. 
vol.  ii.  p.  312  (as  Palmella)  ;  Nageli,  Fin- 
zell.  Algen.  1849 ;  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  ii. 
p.  67. 

COCCOLITHE  or  COCCOLITE.  — A 
term  applied  to  the  granular  varieties  of 
pyroxene  (native  silicate  of  magnesia,  with 
metallic  silicates). 

COCCOLITHS.  — The  name  given  by 
Huxley,  in  1858,  to  minute,  oval  or  round, 
calcareous  bodies  (PI.  18.  fig.  566),  1-900" 
and  less  in  size,  abounding  in  the  Atlantic 
ooze,  either  loose  or  attached  to  small  lumps 
of  protoplasm  ('  Coccospheres,'  Wallich). 
Two  forms  were  recognized,  Discolithi  and 
Cyatholithi.  Similar  microliths  had  been 
noticed  as  forming  a  large  proportion  of 
white  chalk  by  Ehrenberg,  E-eade,  and 
Sorby.  Wallich  also  found  them  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  in  chalk,  in  tropical  float- 
ing Coccospheres,  and  in  dredgings  in  the 
English  Channel.  Haeckel  subsequently 
found  them  in  the  harbour  of  Lanzarote, 


Carter  in  the  English  Channel,  and  Gueui- 
bel  in  limestones  of  all  ages. 

Ehrenberg  termed  these  little  bodies 
'  Morpholites  of  the  Chalk, '  and  regarded 
them,  like  his  '  Crystalloids,'  as  due  to  re- 
arrangement of  calcareous  particles.  Sorby, 
Huxley,  Wallich,  and  Haeckel  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  exist  indepen- 
dently or  not  of  Coccospheres  and  Batliy- 
biiis.  Carter  ascribes  them  to  an  Alga 
(^Melobesia), 

Coccoliths  of  either  kind,  treated  with 
dilute  acid,  leave  a  soft  flexible  cast  or  film, 
which  is  coloured  yellow  by  iodine,  pale 
red  with  carmine,  red  by  Millon's  test,  and 
is  dissolved  by  alkalies. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Monatsber.  Akad.  Ber- 
lin, 1836;  Poqyendorff's  Annalen,  1836, 
xxxix.  101 ;  Ab'handl.  Akad.  Berlin,  1838, 
67  ;  N.  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1840,  680;  Jo  urn.  f. 
jorakt.  Cliemie,  1840,  xxi.  95;  Edin.  N.  Phil. 
Joiirn.  1841,  xxx.  353  ;  Mikroyeologie,  1854; 
J.  B.  Reade  in  MantelFs  Wonders  of  Geo- 
logy, 2nd  ed.  ii.  953,  and  7th  ed.  ii.  953 ; 
Iluxley,  Report  Deep-sea  Soundings,  ^-c. 
1858,  '64 ;  Qu.  Mic.  Journ.  1868,  203  ; 
Wallich,  Life  at  Great  Depths,  1860,  p.  13 ; 
Ann.  N.  II.  July  1861,  vii.  396,  Jan.  1862, 
viii.  01 ;  Sorby,  Lit.  Phil.  Soc.  /Sheffield 
Proc.  Oct.  18()0 ;  Ann.  N.  II.  Sept.  1861  ; 
Haeckel,  Jenaische  Zeitschr.  v.  (1870) ; 
Guembel,  Jahrhich  Miinch.  1870,  753 ; 
Carter,  Ann.  N.  H.  1871,  p.  184. 

COCCONETS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macepe. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  depressed,  adnate ; 
valves  elliptical,  one  of  them  with  a  median 
line  and  central  nodule. 

The  valves  are  mostly  covered  with  dots 
(minute  depressions),  appearing  like  lines 
under  a  low  power. 

The  upper  valve  differs  from  the  adnate 
one  in  not  being  furnished  with  the  central 
nodule :  under  a  low  power  it  appears  to 
have  a  median  line,  as  well  as  the  adnate 
valve ;  but  this,  in  some  at  least,  arises  from 
the  dots  or  markings  at  this  part  being  more 
closely  in  contact  than  elsewhere. 

The  frustules  are  often  found  densely  in- 
crusting  filamentous  Algte. 

C.  pediculus  (PI.  12.  tig.  17).  Frustules 
very  slightly  arched  (front  view)  ;  valves 
elliptical,  striae  longitudinal,  faint ;  length 
1-1200  to  1-700"  ;  aquatic. 

C.  placenttda.  Frustules  flat ;  valves  el- 
liptical ;  striae  longitudinal,  faint ;  length 
1-760" ;  aquatic,  common. 

C.  scutellum  (PI.  12.  fig.  18).  Frustules 
n2 
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dorsallj^  convex ;   valves  ovato-elliptical,  1 
strife  transverse  or  slightlj^  curved  ;  length 
1-700" ;  marine.    /3.  iSfodule  dilated  into  a 
stauros. 

C.  Thwaitesii  (^Achnanlhidium  Jlexelhtm, 
Brebiss.,  Kiitz.).  Ends  of  valves  slightly 
produced  ;  aquatic ;  length  1-900". 

C.  Gremlin.  Oval,  with  transverse  ca- 
naliculi ;  marine. 

C.  diaphana.  Elliptical,  diaphanous ; 
marine. 

Rabenhorst  describes  37  Eui'opean  spe- 
cies, mtli  numerous  varieties ;  and  enu- 
merates 37  foreign  species  (with  the  re- 
ferences). 

BiBL.  Ehreub.  Infus. ;  Kiitzing,  BacilL, 
and  Sp.Ahj.T^.^O;  iim\i\\,Brit.  Diat.'i.  p.  21; 
Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Ah/,  i.  p.  98 ;  Greville, 
31{cr.  Trans.  1864,  p.  9;  1865,  p.  .33;  1866, 
p.  126. 

COCCONE'MA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tom acese. 

Char.  Frustules  stipitate,  navicular,  some- 
what arched  (side  view);  valves  with  a  sub- 
median  line,  with  central  and  terminal 
nodules  (—  stipitate  Cijmhellce).  Aquatic 
(British). 

The  valves  are  transversely  striated,  the 
strife  being  resolvable  into  dots  (depres- 
sions). 

7  European  species  (Rab.). 

C.  lancmlatmn  (PI.  12.  figs.  19  &  20). 
Front  view  of  frustules  lanceolate,  truncate 
at  the  ends  ;  valves  semilauceolate,  very 
slightly  indated  at  the  centre  of  the  concave 
margin;  length l-loO".  Common.  Stipes 
dichotomous,  jointed. 

C.  ci/mhifurme.  Scarcely  distinct  from 
the  last  (Sm.) ;  stipites  filiform,  obsolete, 
interwoven  into  a  gelatinous  mass ;  length 
1-330". 

C.  cistula.  Front  view  elliptic-oblong, 
obtuse;  valves  inflated  on  concave  margin; 
stipes  elongate,  filiform,  simple  or  subra- 
mose;  length  1-450";  common. 

C.  parvum  (Sm.).  Several  other  foreign 
species. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus. ;  Smith,  Brit.  Dial.  i. 
p.  75 ;  Kiitz.  BacilL,  and  Sp.  Alq.  59. 

COCCOSPH/ERA,  Perty.— An  obscure 
genus  of  Infusoria  (Algfe  ?),  consisting  of 
minute  spherical  granules,  with  a  black, 
brown,  or  red  nucleus,  aggregated  into 
irregular  lumps,  1-1400"  in  diam.  ;  they 
exhibit  slow  motion.    In  turf-pits  &c. 

BrsL.  Perty,  Kleinst.  Lehens.  1852,  p.  104. 

COCCOSPHERES.— The  name  given 
by  Wallieh  to  minute  lumps  of  colourless 


1  protoplasm,  found  in  deep-sea  ooze,  and 
floating  in  the  tropics.  He  describes  theui 
as  spherical  or  multilobed,  from  1-5000  to 
1-830"  in  size,  imitating  in  shape  Orbulina, 
Nodosaria,  TiKitilaria,  Rotalia,  and  Glohi- 
c/erina,  and  coated  with  numerous  oval 
Coccoliths  (PI.  18.  fig.  bQa). 

From  the  Atlantic  ooze,  also,  Huxley 
describes  minute  granular  colourless  sarcodic 
bodies  as  Coccospheres  (1-4500  to  1-1700"), 
some  having  Coccoliths  on  or  in  them  ;  and 
he  distinguishes  (1)  the  compact,  hollow, 
flattened  sphreroids  with  an  envelope,  and 
(2)  loose  (1-4500  to  1-760").  The  cor- 
puscles are  free,  touching  or  overlapping 
(1-11000  to  1-4500"  in  size),  sometimes 
mingled  with  Coccoliths  (1-11000  to 
1-1600"). 

BiBL.  Huxley  and  Wallieh.  See  Coc- 
coliths. 

COCCUDI'NA,  Du].— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Ploesconina. 

Char.  Body  oval,  depressed  or  almost 
discoid,  often  slightly  sinuous  at  the  margin ; 
convex,  furrowed  or  granular  and  glabrous 
above ;  concave  beneath,  and  furnished  with 
vibratile  cilia  and  cirri  or  corniculate  ap- 
pendages, serving  as  legs ;  no  mouth. 

The  species  of  this  genus  known  to 
Ehrenberg  are  arranged  among  his  Oxy- 
trichina  and  Euplota. 

C.  costata  (PI.  41.  fig.  3).  Body  obliquely 
narrowed  and  sinuous  in  front,  convex  and 
furrowed  above,  or  with  from  five  to  six 
very  projecting  tubercular  ribs ;  appendages 
grouped  at  the  two  ends  ;  the  anterior  more 
slender  and  vibratile;  length  1-950";  in 
marsh-water. 

Three  other  species.  Dujardin  remarks 
that  Ehrenberg's  genus  Aspidisca  belongs 
here. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  J»/i<s.  p.  445;  Claparede 
and  Lachmann,  Infus.  p.  188. 

COCKCHAFER.    See  Melolontha. 
COCK-ROACH,  or  house  black-beetle. 
See  Blatta. 

COCOA. — This  substance  consists  of  the 
seeds  of  Theohruma  Cacao  (Ternstroemia- 
cefe),  and  is  largely  used  in  a  manufactured 
form  under  this  name ;  and,  mixed  with 
sugar  and  other  ingredients,  it  forms  choco- 
late. The  various  powders  and  pastes  thus 
designated  appear  to  be  very  extensively 
falsified.  A  difference  of  quality  is  in  the 
first  place  produced  by  the  admixtm-e  or 
exclusion  of  the  Imslr  of  the  seeds;  still 
more  important  degradation  arises  from 
the  use  of  flours  of  various  kinds,  ground 
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roots  such  as  chicory  added  to  give  weight, 
together  with  coloured  earths  to  disguise 
these. 

The  tissues  forming  the  husk  of  the  Cocoa 
seed  include  loose  filamentous  cells,  a  mem- 
brane composed  of  a  single  layer  of  flat 
parcnehymatous  cells  with  thin  walls,  and 
another,  thicker,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
layers  of  large  parenchymatous  cells,  in  the 
inner  part  of  which  are  contained  spiral 
vessels  and  woody  fibre ;  the  outer  part  of 
the  dark-coloured  albumen  of  the  seed  is 
composed  of  angular,  the  internal  mass  of 
rounded  cells  of  delicate  structure  tilled 
with  oil-globules  and  starch-granules.  In 
the  interspaces  between  the  lobes  occurs  a 
finely  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  are  found 
crystals  (of  fatty  matters?).  The  presence 
of  the  filamentous,  the  large  parenchymatous 
cells,  and  the  spiral  vessels  indicates  when 
the  bai'k  has  been  ground  up  with  the  finer 
part  of  the  seed. 

The  various  flours  and  starches  are  to  be 
detected  by  the  characters  of  their  granules 
(Staech)  ;  the  pitted  ducts  betray  the  pre- 
sence of  chicory  or  other  roots  (see  Chi- 
cory). 

Chocolate  is  a  compound  made  up  with 
starches  and  sugar,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon,  vanilla,  and  other  ingredients. 
The  examination  of  its  preparations  must 
perhaps  be  limited  to  comparative  richness 
in  cocoa,  and  to  the  detection  of  coarse  sub- 
stitutes for  arrowroot  and  similar  starches. 

BiBL.  Ilassall,  Food  and  its  Adult,  p.  207. 

COCOA-NUT.— The  seed  of  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Palm,  Cocos  nucifn-u  (Monocotyledon). 
Sections  of  the  remarkably  hard  shell  of 
this  nut  afiibrd  good  specimens  of  very 
greatly  consolidated  woody  tissue,  while 
the  fleshy  contents  form  an  example  of 
oily  albumen,  the  soft  thick-walled  cells 
containing  abundance  of  drops  of  oil  in  their 
cavities.  The  husk  of  the  nut  is  composed 
of  fibres  analogous  in  their  structure  to 
liber,  and  used  for  similar  purposes.  See 
FiBBOus  Structuhes. 

CODTOLUM,  Braun.— A  genus  of  Uni- 
cellular Alg£e,  of  which  the  only  known 
species,  C.  gregarmm  (PI.  45.  fig.  6),  is 
marine.  It  consists  of  a  clavate  tubular 
cell,  attenuated  from  about  midway  into 
a  slender  base,  by  which  it  is  attached  to 
piles,  &c.  Length,  when  full-grown,  about 
1-25",  diameter  of  the  clavate  part  about 
1-300";  green  above,  clear  below.  The 
green  contents  are  finally  converted  into 
many  2-ciliated  zoospores,  which  escape  by 


rupture  of  the  cell,  as  in  the  sporanges  of 
Codiinn. 

C.  ffre(/a?-iimi  was  found  at  Heligoland, 
and  may  be  looked  for  on  the  British  coast. 

BiBL.  Al.  Braun,  Ah/.  Unicell.  Leipsic, 
1855,  p.  19,  pi.  1. 

CO'DIUxM,  Stackh.— A  genus  of  Sipho- 
nacere  (Confeiwoid  Algfe).  Marine.  The 
species  have  dark  green  spongj'  fi'onds  of 
cylindrical,  flat,  globular  or  crust-like  form, 
composed  of  interlacing  continuous  fila- 
ments devoid  of  septa,  terminating  in  ra- 
diating club-shaped  filaments  at  the  surface 
(fig.  13.3).     The  sporanges  (spores)  are 


Fig.  133. 


f'odium  tomentosum. 
Saccatf  cells  arising  from  the  filaments  at  the  surface. 
Magnified  10  diameters. 

produced  in  lateral  branches  from  the  cla- 
vate cells,  forming  long  elliptical  sacs,  the 
contents  of  which  are  converted  into  a  vast 
number  of  biciliated  zoospores,  discharged 
when  mature  (PI.  5.  fig.  15). 

BiBL.  Harvev,  Br.  Mar,  Alq.  pi.  24  A ; 
Thiic.  Brit.  pi.  93.  35  B;  and  Thuret,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  232,  pi.  23.  figs.  1-5. 

CCELASTRUM,  Nag.— A  genus  of  Con- 
fervoid  Algfe,  fam.  Pediastrese  (?). 

Char.  Cell-group  or  frond  globose,  hol- 
low internally,  formed  of  a  single  reticular 
layer  of  green  cells. 

4  species  :  found  in  boggy  pools. 

BiBL.  Nageli,i?i?»'?/.  p.  97  ;  Raben- 
horst,  Flor.  Ah/,  iii.  p.  79. 

CCE LENTE R A'T A.— Leuck.  —  A  class 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  composed  of  the 
Acalephre  and  Polypi. 

C(ELOCYS'TIS,Kutz.— Probably  a  rest- 
ing form  of  Ettglena. 

C(ELOSPH^'RIUM,  Nag.— A  genus  of 
Palmellacepe  (Confervoid  Algfe). 

Char.  Frond  globose,  minute,  hollow 
within,  consisting  of  minute  teruginous 
cells  immersed  in  a  simple  mucous  enve- 
lope. 
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3  species.  In  ditches  and  pools.  Cocco- 
cMoris  ?. 

CGENO0O'LEUS,Berk.  and  Tliwaites.— 
A  genus  of  Oscillatoriaceaj,  distinguished 
by  the  filaments  growing  "within  a  tough, 
skinny,  more  or  less  permanent  outer  coat." 
C.  Smifhii  forms  a  red  mat  of  interlacing 
threads  on  boggy  soil ;  the  separate  filaments 
are  green.  C.  cirrhosum,  Eng.  Bot.  p.  2920, 
is  a  Desmonema. 

BiBL.  Enc/li^h  Bot.  Supp.  pi.  2940. 

CCENOGONlUiM,  Ehr.— A  doubtful  ge- 
nus of  tropical  Lichens,  usually  placed 
among  the  Lecideinei.  The  thallus  has  a 
cuticular  stratum  variously  and  curiously 
marked. 

14  species,  growing  on  leaves,  trees,  and 
earth. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Ceylon  Lich.  p.  172. 

CCENU'RUS,  Rudolphi.— A  supposed 
genus  of  Entozoa,  placed  in  the  order  Ste- 
relmintha,  and  family  Cystica. 

Char.  A  simple  vesicle  filled  with  an 
albuminous  liquid,  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  which  a  number  of  soft,  short,  retractile, 
cylindrical  and  rugose  rather  than  jointed 
bodies  (scolices)  are  situated.  The  head 
of  each  resembles  that  of  a  Taenia,  having 
four  disks  and  a  crown  of  hooks. 

The  single  supposed  species,  C.  cerehralis 
(PI.  16.  fig.  10),  is  the  larva  of  Tcenia  cw- 
nurus,  which  infests  the  dog. 

It  occurs  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  producing 
the  "  staggers ;  "  sometimes  also  in  that  of 
the  Horse,  the  Ox,  the  Rabbit,  &c.  The 
vesicle  is  as  large  as  the  egg  of  a  hen  or  a 
pigeon.  The  scolices  when  extended  are 
about  the  1-5  or  1-6"  in  length.  When  re- 
tracted they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as 
opaque  white  specks. 

Other  kinds  occur  in  the  lemur,  and  the 
rabbit. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Hist.  nat.  des  Ilelminthes, 
p.  6.36 ;  Iviichenmeister,  Parasiteii,  p.  02 ; 
Cobbold,  Entozoa,  p.  116,  and  Linn.  Trans. 
1864. 

COFFEE.— The  "berries,"  as  they  are 
vulgarly  called,  of  coffee,  are  the  seeds  of 
Coffma  arahica,  a  Dicotyledonous  plant,  of 
the  Nat.  Order  Cinchonacece. 

The  "berries  "  consist  of  a  mass  of  hard 
endosperm,  composed  of  closely  adherent 
thick-walied  angular  cells  (horny  Albu- 
men), with  a  thick  skin  composed  of  a 
layer  of  thin-walled  parenchymatous  cells 
forming  a  membrane,  and  a  layer  of  hard, 
easily  separable,  pitted,  thick- walled  paren- 
chymatous cells  of  larger  size ;  true  spiral 


vessels  occur  in  the  groove  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  seed.  Ground  coffee  is  subject  to 
very  extensive  adulterations,  most  of  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  microscope, — by 
which  the  vascular  and  parenchymatous 
tissues  of  roots,  the  starch  or  the'  integu- 
ments of  various  grains  and  seeds,  &c.  (men- 
tioned more  particularly  under  Chicoey) 
may  be  discovered. 

Bibl.  Hassall,  Food  and  its  Adulterations, 
pp.  3,  1G8,  523. 

COIR. — The  term  coir-rope  is  applied  to 
cordage  manufactured  from  the  fibrous  tis- 
sue of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  See 
Fibrous  Structures. 

COLA'ClUiM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria, of  the  family  Astasisea. 

CJiar.  Not  clearly  determined.  A  single 
eye-spot  (sometimes  absent) ;  body  hxed  by 
a  pedicle,  which  is  either  single  or  branched. 

Parasitic  upon  Entomostraca  and  Rota- 
toria. A  vibratory  organ  is  present  in  front ; 
but  whether  consisting  of  a  Hagelliform  fila- 
ment or  a  number  of  cilia  is  unknown. 

1.  C  ws/o//6<s«m  (PI.  23.  fig.  32).  Ovato- 
fusiform,  variable,  internal  vesicles  distinct ; 
pedicel  very  short,  rarely  branched ;  bright 
green ;  length  1-860". 

2.  C.  stentorittm.  Cylindrical,  conical  or 
funnel-shaped,  variable,  internal  vesicles  less 
distinct,  pedicel  generally  ramose;  bright 
green ;  length  1-1150". 

Bibl.  Ehr.  Infus.  115. 

COLEOCH^'TE,De  Brebiss.— A  genus 
of  Chtetophoracese  (Confervoid  Algae),  of 
which  one  species,  C.  scutata,  is  apparently 
pretty  common  in  freshwater  pools,  forming- 
minute  green  disks  (fig.  134)  adhering  to 
leaves,  to  the  larger  Confervse,  sticks,  &c., 
also  to  the  sides  of  glass  vessels  in  which 
aquatic  plants  are  kept  growing.  The  disks 
are  formed  of  a  number  of  dichotomous 
filaments  radiating  fi'om  a  central  cell  and 
cohering  laterally,  the  whole  being  closely 
applied  on  the  surface  of  support,  so  that 
the  discoid  form  is  occasionally  modified  by 
this  (we  have  seen  it  forming  a  kind  of  cup 
and  irregular  fan-like  lobes,  on  the  ends  of 
the  articulations  of  Hydrodicfyon).  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  filaments  are  more  or  less  free 
from  their  lateral  union.  The  contents  of 
the  cells  are  as  usual  in  this  family ;  Ralfs 
was  in  error  in  stating  that  they  are  col- 
lected in  the  centre ;  this  is  only  the  case 
when  about  to  be  converted  into  zoospores, 
or  when  dried.  From  the  back  of  many  of 
the  cells  projects  a  long  tubular  process 
(fig.  134),  with  a  bidbous  base.   The  nature 
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of  this  structure  is  ver)'  obscure  ;  it  is  com- 
monly described  as  open  at  the  summit, 


Fig-.  134.  Fig.  13G. 


Coleooheete  seutata. 

Fig.  134.   A  perfect  plant.    Magnified  25  diameterg. 

Pig.  135.  Propagula  from  tlie  baeli  of  the  frond. 
Magnified  50  diameters. 

Fie.  136.  Commencement  of  the  development  of  a 
frond  from  a  ijropagulum.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

from  whence  is  protruded  a  long  bristle. 
It  appears  open  in  dried  specimens  of  C. 
piilvinata ;  but  it  is  doubtful  wliether  this 
is  not  a  deception  arising  from  the  tube 
becoming  suddenly  narrowed  into  a  long 
bristle-like  point.  The  plants  are  reproduced 
by  zoospores  and  by  spores.  The  former 
are  produced  singly  in  the  cells,  from  the 
whole  contents,  bear  two  cilia,  and  break 
out  at  the  back  of  the  cell  in  C.  seutata, 
from  the  side  in  C.  'jndvinata.  The  (resting) 
spores  are  formed  in  cells  near  the  margin, 
in  penultimate  cells  of  the  radiating  fila- 
ments, on  the  back,  therefore,  in  C.  seutata, 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  C.  pulvinata. 
A  curious  process  is  described  by  Al.  Braun 
and  Pringsheim  as  occurring  in  connexion 
with  this  :  a  terminal  cell  enlarges  very 
much,  and  becomes  surrounded  by  a  kind 
of  rind  or  cellular  coat,  through  growth  of 
cellular  branchlets  from  the  preceding  and 
the  surrounding  cells,  which  branchlets  meet 
and  enclose  it.  This  large  cell  or  sporange 
opens  at  the  end,  receives  the  spermatozoids, 
and  its  contents  are  then  converted  into  5-8 
resting-spores.  Pringsheim  states  that  the 
resting-spores  first  produce  zoospores  in 
germination,  one  from  the  whole  contents 
of  each  spore.    The  antheridia  are  simple 


sacs  formed  many  together,  in  situations 
similar  to  those  of  the  sporanges. 

C. seutata,  DeBreb.  (P/ii/l/actidimn,K.\it2.., 
Phyc.  gen.)  (fig.  134).  Fronds  discoid, 
sporanges  on  the  back.  On  aquatic  plants, 
&c.,  common  (?).  A  variety,  ^  soluta 
occurs  with  the  radiating  filaments  more  or 
less  free. 

C.  2}uhinata,  Braun.  Fronds  composed 
of  tufted-branched,  radiating,  free  filaments; 
sporanges  globose,  at  the  ends  of  the  fila- 
ments. Chcetophora  tuherculata,  C.  MiilL, 
according  to  Kiitzing. 

Pabenhorst  describes  7  species. 

BiBL.  De  Brebisson,  Aim.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  i.  p.  29,  pi.  2 ;  Ralfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
xvi.  p.  309,  pi.  10;  Ilass,  Fr.  Alg.  217,  pi.  77 ; 
Al.  Braun,  Pejttv.  (Mag  Soc.  1S53),  passim  ; 
Kiitzing,  Species  Alt/.  424 ;  Mtiller,  Eeqensb. 
"  Flom,"  XXV.  B.  'ii.  p.  513,  pi.  3  (1842) ; 
Pringsheim,  Jalii  h.  18G0,  ii. ;  Rabenh.  Flor. 
Alg.  iii.  p.  388. 

COLEOP'TERA.— The  twelfth  order  of 
Insects,  containing  the  beetles.  See  In- 
sects. 

COLEOSPO'RIUM,  Leveille.— A  genus 
of  Uredinei  (Oouiomj'cetous  Fungi),  sepa- 
rated from  livedo,  which  proves  to  be  a 
temporary  form  of  many  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent plants  (see  Ueedo).  These  fungi, 
which  may  be  well  observed  in  C.  sene- 
cionis,  Schlecht.,  and  other  common  spe- 
cies, appear  as  yellow,  reddish,  or  brown- 
ish pulverulent  spots  upon  the  leaves  of 
living  plants.  Their  mycelium,  creeping  in 
the  intercellular  tissues  of  the  plants  upon 
which  they  are  parasitic,  consists  of  deli- 
cate branched  filaments,  which  collect  toge- 
ther at  certain  points,  become  interwoven, 
at  the  same  time  acquiring  orange  or  yellow 
cell-contents,  so  as  to  form  a  Hat  cushion- 
like body  (clinode  or  stroma).  From  this 
arise  vertical  or  radiating,  branched,  club- 
shaped,  sac-like  prolongations  of  some  of 
the  filaments  :  the  oldest  are  found  in  the 
centre,  the  youngest  at  the  circumference 
of  the  group.  The  club-shaped  bodies, 
filled  with  yellow  or  brown  contents,  be- 
come firmly  coherent  laterally  (at  this  stage 
they  constitute  Uredo  tremellosa) .  The 
first  spore  is  formed  near  the  summit  of  the 
clavate  sac,  leaving  a  little  clear  .space  at 
the  tip ;  then  a  second  spore  below  the  first, 
and  so  on  to  a  third  and  a  fourth,  occa- 
sionally to  a  fifth ;  these  increase  in  size  so 
as  to  conceal  the  existence  of  the  sacs  on 
which  they  are  seated ;  only  the  tips  of  all 
the  laterally  coherent  sacs  form  by  their 
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union  a  transparent  layer,  presenting,  when 
seen  from  above,  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  the  covnere  of  the  compound  eye  of  an 
insect.  This  lamella  is  burst  open,  with 
the  epidermis  of  the  infected  plant ;  and 
the  spores  (now  sti/Iusporcs),  which  grow 
into  oval  and  globular  forms,  become  de- 
tached from  one  another  and  lie  loose, 
forming  the  yellow,  red  or  brown  pulveru- 
lent spots  above  alluded  to.  The  spores 
have  a  granular  cuticle,  and  their  coat  is 
double.  The  above  is  the  Uredo-form  ;  be- 
sides this  there  is  another  form  of  fruit,  in 
which  the  stalked  rows  of  stylospores  are 
represented  by  oblong  4-5-locular  sacs,  each 
of  the  chambers  of  which  ultimately  emits 
a  long  slender  tube  terminating  in  a  minute 
reniform  'sporidium'  (Tulasne).  British 
species  (we  cannot  find  distinctive  cha- 
racters) : 

1.  C.  synantherarvm,  Fries.  On  Colt's- 
foot,  &c.,  common.  U.  coH)p;-(7wsor,'Schlecht. 
(in  partj  ;  U.  tussilat/iiti'!,  Pers. 

2.  C.  senecionis,  Fr.  On  Groundsel,  com- 
mon.    U.  senecioins,  Schlecht. 

3.  C.  campa)m/acearmn,  Lev.  On  Cam- 
pcmulce.    U.  campanula;,  Pers. 

4.  C.  rhinatithacearum,  Lev.  On  Eu- 
phrnsia,  &c.     U.  rhinanthacearuni,  l)e  0. 

5.  C.2}ulsatiUarum,7v.  U .  pulsatiUarum, 
Strauss. 

6.  C.  pinguis,  Lev.  On  leaves,  &c.  of 
roses,  common.  U.  effusa,  Strauss ;  Clrev. 
Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  t.  19. 

BiBL.  Leveille,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  .3  s6y. 
viii.  369 ;  De  Bary,  Brundpilze,  Berlin,  1853, 
p.  24,  pi.  2 ;  Fries,  St(?n?na  Vcyet.  p.  512 ; 
Berk,  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2.  377-9,  &c. ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  ii.  pp.  135, 
179. 

COLEPI'NA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Infu- 
soria. 

Char.  Carapace  barrel-shaped,  traversed 
longitudinally  or  transversely,  or  both,  by 
furrows,  in  which  are  situated  minute  vibra- 
lile  cilia;  truncate,  and  either  smooth  or 
dentate  in  front ;  posteriorly  terminated  by 
from  two  to  five  points  or  teeth ;  aquatic. 

Ehrenberg  states  that  the  oral  and  anal 
orifices  exist  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
body.  The  gastric  sacculi  are  readily  filled 
with  colouring  matter.  Motion,  that  of  re- 
volution upon  the  longitudinal  axis. 

A  single  genus  :  Cohps. 

CO'LEPS,  Ehr. — A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  Colepina. 

CJiar.  Those  of  the  family. 

These  animals  are  very  voracious,  and 


feed  freely  upon  the  portions  of  the  body  of 
crushed  Entomostraca,  which  attract  them 
as  much  as  sugar  attracts  Hies. 

C.  kirtN.s  (PI.  23.  fig.  33  «,  Ehr. ;  fig.  33  b, 
Duj.).  Oval,  white,  rounded  behind,  cara- 
pace tabulate,  furrows  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal ;  posterior  teeth  three ;  length  1-570 
to  1-4.30". 

/3  elongatus.  Cylindrical,  elongate,  length 
as  in  the  last. 

C.  vii-idix.  Ovate,  furrows  transverse  and 
longitudinal,  green,  posterior  teeth  three ; 
length  1-9G0  to  1-570". 

C.  amjjhacanthus.  Ovate,  cai'apace  di- 
vided by  transverse  furrows  onlj^,  anterior 
teeth  unequal ;  posterior  teeth  three,  large  ; 
length  1-280". 

C.  incurviis.  Oblong,  nearlj'  cylindrical, 
slightly  curved,  white,  posterior  teeth  five  ; 
length  1-430". 

C.  uncinatus,  Berlin ;  aquatic. 

C.fiisiis,  Norway. 

BijjL.  Ehr.  Infiis.  317;  Duj.  Infus.  365; 
Clapar.  &  Lachni.  Inf.  p.  306. 

COLLE'MA,  Ach. — A  genus  of  gelati- 
nous Lichens.  Thallus  without  cortical 
layer,  but  consisting  of  a  gelatinous  mass 
of  cells,  with  granula  gonima  in  monili- 
form  series,  and  with  Lecanorine  apothecia. 
40-50  species;  of  which  25  are  found  on 
earth,  rocks,  trees,  &c.  in  Great  Britain. 

BiBL.  Nylauder,  Sijn.  p.  101,  pis.  2,  3,  4 ; 
Leighton,  Lich.  Fl.  G.  lir.  p.  lU. 

COLLEMACEI.— A  family  of  Lichens, 
having  a  gelatinous  thallus;  comprising 
the  tribes  Lichenei  and  Collemei,  which 
see. 

COLLEMEI.  —  A  tribe  of  gelatinous 
Lichens,  fam.  Collemacei,  with  a  membra- 
nous lobate  thallus. 

Gen.  Pyrcnopsis,  Fauliafimphalaria,  Syn- 
ah'ssa,  Collemn,  Leptogium,  Hydrothyria, 
Ohri/zum,  Pltylliscum,  and  Pyrenidiiim. 

C'OLLENCIIY'MA.— A  pecuhar  kind  of 
thickening  of  cellular  tissue  in  the  subepi- 
dermal layers  of  many  herbaceous  stems, 
such  as  Mume.r,  Beta,  C] i cm ip odium,  &c., 
which  some  have  regarded  as  intercellular 
substance,  while  others, more  correctly, have 
stated  it  to  consistof  metamorphosed  second- 
ary layers  inside  the  cells.  See  for  the  dis- 
cussion. Inter CELBULAB  Substance. 

COLLETONE'MA,  Brebisson.— A  genus 
of  Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  navicular,  sigmoid  or 
straight,  arranged  in  rows,  and  immersed 
in  a  gelatinous  mucus,  forming  a  filiform 
frond.  Aquatic. 
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C.  eximmm.  Valves  sigmoid;  length 
1-840". 

C.  vulgare.  Valves  elliptic-lanceolate, 
slightly  contracted  at  ends  ;  length  1-410". 

C.  lu-qlrctmn.  Valves  elliptic-lanceolate ; 
length  i-250". 

0.  subcohcsrens  =  Micromega  suhcohce- 
rens. 

Three  other  species,  C.  viridulum,  C.  la- 
ciistre,  and  C.Jlexile. 

Rabenhorst  arranges  these  in  a  section  of 
the  genns  Schizonema. 

BiBL.  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  ii.  69 ;  Kiitzing, 
Sp.  Ah/.  105;  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  i. 
p.  2(35.' 

COLLOID  jNLITTER,  exudation  and 
conpuscLES  (animalj. 

The  term  colloid  matter  or  exudation  is 
applied  to  a  transparent,  viscid,  yellowish, 
structureless  or  slightly  granular  matter, 
resembling  liquid  gelatine.  It  occurs  as  a 
normal  and  a  pathological  product.  In  a 
state  of  greater  consistence,  it  sometimes 
forms  flakes  or  irregular  masses,  -which  oc- 
casionally possess  a  laminated  structure. 

In  a  third  form  it  constitutes  spherical, 
rounded  or  oval,  sometimes  flattened  micro- 
scopic corpuscles — simple  masses  of  sarcode 
( PI.  30.  fig.  22  a).  These  are  either  homoge- 
neous, or  exhibit  numerous  laminpe  (concen- 
tric colloid  coi"puscles)  (PI.  30.  fig.  22  b)  : 
sometimes  a  kind  of  nuclear  body  is  present 
(fig.  22  c)  ;  at  others  they  contain  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  linie(fig.  22d).  Sometimes 
they  exhibit  a  radiate  appearance  (fig.  22  e). 
In  the  liquid  form,  colloid  exudation  is 
found  within  cysts  in  the  thymus  and 
thyroid  glands,  the  ovary,  &c.,  and  within 
the  enlarged  areolae  of  areolar  tissue  around 
these  organs,  &c.  It  is  found  in  a  free 
state  upon  the  surface  of  inflamed  serous 
membranes. 

The  colloid  corpuscles  are  met  with  in  the 
hypertrophied  heart,  in  the  prostate,  the 
thyroid,  and  the  thymus  glands,  in  the 
choroid  membrane,  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  and  in  the  (waxy)  spleen,  &c. 

The  liquid  colloid  matter  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  acetic  acid;  it  becomes  of  a  ge- 
latinous consistence,  retaining  its  trans- 
parency or  turbid  and  opaque,  by  heat.  The 
colloid  corpuscles  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  uniform  in  composition ;  sometimes 
they  consist  of  a  proteine-compound ;  at 
others,  probably,  of  cellulose  or  amyloid,  as 
in  the  brain  (true  Corpora  amylacea). 
These  bodies  are  further  noticed  under  the 
heads  of  the  tissues  and  organs  in  which 


they  occur.  See  also  Tumours  {Colloid 
cancer) . 

BiBL.  Rokitansky,  Path.  Anaf.  i.  p.  304; 
Wedl,  Grimdziige  d.  Path.  Ilidol. ;  Forster, 
Hand.  d.  Spec.  Path. ;  Virchow,  Arch.  f. 
Path.  Annt.  v. ;  Rindfleisch,  Path.  Geive- 
helehre;  Green,  Pathol.  &ic.  p.  57. 

COLLO'MIA,  Nutt.— A  genus  of  Pole- 
moniaceaj  (Dicotyledons)  remarkable  for  the 
spiral  structures  produced  in  the  epidermis 
of  the  seeds  (PI.  21.  fig.  22)  (see  Spiral 
Structures).  The  gummy  substance  in 
which  fibre  is  imbedded  is  soluble  in  water 
and  not  in  spirit ;  therefore  the  best  way  to 
observe  the  elastic  opening  of  the  spiral 
fibres  is  to  make  fine  sections  of  the  coat 
of  the  seed  and  place  them  in  a  little  spirit 
of  wine,  upon  a  slide,  with  a  covering- 
glass  :  to  adjust  the  focus,  and  then  to  add 
water  carefully  at  the  side  of  the  covering- 
glass  so  as  to  wash  away  or  dilute  the  spirit. 

COLLOSPHyERA,  Miill.— A  genus  of 
Radiolaria,  fam.  Thalassicollidte. 

Char.  Skeleton  consisting  of  simple  sphe- 
rical roundish  or  polyhedral  fenestrated 
shells,  smooth  or  spinous,  each  of  which 
surrounds  one  of  the  combined  central  cap- 
sules. 

C.  Huxleyi  {Thalassicolla  punctata,  pt.). 
Shell  smooth ;  diam.  j-jo  "•   In  various  seas. 

C.  spinosa.    Shell  spinous.  Messina. 

BiBL.  Haeckel,  Radiolar.  p.  533;  Huxley, 
Ann.  N.  Hist.  1851,  viii.  p.  434,  pi.  16.  fig.  6. 

COLOSTRUM.— The  first  liquid  secreted 
by  the  mammary  glands.    See  Milk. 

COLOUR.    See  Introduction,  p.  xxx. 

COLOURING  MATTER,  or  Animals. 
See  Pigment. 

COLOURING  MATTERS,  of  Plants. 
The  green  colour  of  vegetables  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  Chlorophyll,  and  is 
spoken  of  under  that  head.  The  red  and 
yellow  colours  assumed  by  leaves  and  her- 
baceous shoots  in  autumn  depend  upon  a 
chemical  metamorphosis  of  the  chlorophyll, 
or  on  its  absorption  and  the  discoloration  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  The  colours  of  red 
cabbage,  copper  beech  and  similar  plants, 
depend  upon  the  existence  of  a  colouring 
liquid  in  the  usually  colourless  epidermal 
cells,  obscuring  the  chlorophyll  which  lies 
beneath.  The  red  colour  presented  by  many 
of  the  lower  Algoe,  such  as  some  of  the 
Palmellaceae,  appears  also  to  depend  upon 
a  metamorphosis  of  the  chlorophyll,  con- 
nected with  the  vital  processes ;  it  is  met 
with  also  in  the  contents  of  the  resting- 
spores  of  many  of  the  filamentous  Confer- 
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voids.  We  bave  found  the  protoplasm  assu- 
ming a  reddish  colour  in  the  punctum  veye- 
tationis  of  the  buds  of  Monocotyledons  in 
the  autumn,  which  probably  depends  upon 
a  similar  cause.  The  bright  colours  of 
flowers  and  other  parts  of  the  intlorescence 
of  plants,  as  also  of  the  lower  surface  of 
manj'  leaves  (Begonice,  Victorice,  &c.)  and 
herbaceous  shoots,  arise  from  the  presence 
of  matters  of  a  different  kind,  almost  always 
dissolved  in  the  watery  cell-sap.  The  colour 
of  petals  is  ordinarily  found  to  depend  upon 
a  certain  number  of  the  cells  subjacent  to 
the  epidermal  layer  being  filled  with  a 
coloured  fluid ;  and  the  depth  of  the  colour 
is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  superim- 
posed layers  of  such  cells,  which  act  like  so 
many  laj-ers  of  a  pigment.  Each  cell  is 
usually  tilled  with  one  colour  when  fully 
developed ;  but  adjacent  cells  are  often  seen, 
in  variegated  petals,  to  contain  distinct 
colours,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  accu- 
rately tixed  by  the  cell- walls,  tlirough  which 
the  colours  do  not  transude,  unless  the  cells 
are  injured  by  pressure.  In  j'oung  tissues 
the  colour  often  has  a  gTanular  appearance 
in  the  cells ;  but  this  is  a  deception  arising 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  colour  is  deve- 
loped. The  colourless  protoplasm  originally 
filling  the  cells  becomes  excavated,  as  it 
were,  by  water-bubbles,  and  the  watery 
contents  of  the  excavations  become  coloured; 
they  gradually  enlarge  as  the  protoplasm 
apjjlies  itself  more  completely  to  the  walls 
of  the  cell,  until  they  become_confluent  and 
the  coloured  liquid  fills  the  whole  cell- 
cavity.  The  isolation  of  the  coloured  juice 
in  each  particular  cell  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  primordial  utricle  or  parietal  layer  of 
protoplasm  ;  when  this  is  injured  by  pres- 
sure, or  other  external  cause,  endosmose 
is  soon  set  up  and  the  intregrity  of  the  ceU 
destroyed. 

In  some  cases  the  liquid  colouring  matters 
of  flowers  have  been  found  to  contain  solid 
corpuscles :  the  red  colour-cells  of  Salvia 
splendens,  and  the  blue  ones  of  Strelitzia 
regina,  contain  globules ;  and  according  to 
von  Mohl,  tills  is  still  more  commonly  the 
case  with  the  yeUow  colours :  in  the  yellow 
perigonal  leaves  of  Strelitzia  regina  the 
yellow  colour  is  said  to  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  crescentic  and  curled  filaments 
floating  in  the  cell-sap. 

The  white  patches  upon  variegated  and 
spotted  leaves,  such  as  those  of  Aucuhu, 
lioUy,  variegated  jNIint,  liegorda  argyro- 
stigma,  &c.,  arise  from  the  absence  of  chlo- 


rophyll in  the  cells  subjacent  to  the  epi- 
dermis at  those  parts,  which  produces  the 
same  effect  as  we  see  in  leaves  mined  by 
caterpillars. 

BiBL.  Von  Mohl,  Ver7n.  Schrift.  575. 

COLPO'DA,  Schrank,  Ehr.  — A  genus 
of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Colpodea,  Ehr., 
Colpodina,  CI.  &  L. 

Char.  No  eye-spot,  tongue-like  process 
present,  ventral  surface  ciliated,  dorsal  not ; 
strongly  recurved  in  front. 

Pujardin  says  :  Body  sinuous  or  notched 
on  one  side,  sometimes  reniform,  surface 
reticulated  or  marked  with  nodular  obliquely 
interlacing  strise  ;  mouth  lateral,  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  notch,  and  furnished  with 
a  projecting  lip. 

C.  cucullus  (PI.  24.  fig.  25J.  Turgid, 
slightly  compressed,  reniform,  often  nar- 
rowed in  front;  length  1-1720  to  1-280". 
Common  in  vegetable  infusions  of  hay. 
Ecdysis  has  been  observed  in  this  animal- 
cule. 

Stein  describes  the  encysting  process  and 
reproduction  from  spores  as  occurring  in 
this  infusorium.  There  can  be  little  question, 
however,  that  his  observations  apply  to 
Paramecium  chrysalis,  E.  {Pleuronema  chr., 
Duj.)  ;  CI.  &  L.  Inf.  p.  270. 

C.  ?  ren.  Ovato  -  cylindrical,  reniform, 
rounded  at  the  ends ;  aquatic ;  length  1-280". 

C.  ?  cucullio  {Loxodes  cue,  Duj.).  Com- 
pressed, flat,  elliptical,  slightly  sinuous  in 
front;  aquatic;  length  1-900". 

C.  parvifrons,  CI.  &  L.  No  anterior  re- 
curvature,  contractile,  vesicle  not  terminal. 
Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  347;  Duj.  Infus.  478; 
Stein,  Infmionsth.  15. 

COLPO'DEA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Infu- 
soria. 

Char.  Crastric  sacculi  present ;  no  cara- 
pace ;  oral  and  anal  orifices  distinct,  neither 
at  the  ends  of  the  body. 

Body  usually  covered  with  longitudinal 
rows  of  cilia.  The  sacculi  can  be  filled  with 
colouring  matter. 

Genera: 

No  eye-spot. 
A  tongue-like  process. 

No  cilia  on  the  dorsal  surface...  Colpoda. 

Cilia  on  every  part   Parumecium. 

No  tongue -like  process. 

Body  naiTowed  and  prolonged 
in  front  (prolio.seis,  E.),  tail 

present    Aiiiphileplus. 

Proboscis  absent,  tail  present...  Urolep/us. 
An  eye-spot   Ophiyoghna. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  345. 
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COLPODI'NA,  CI.  &  L.— A  family  of  1 
Infusoria,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
cilia  all  over  the  body,  the  patent  and  cili- 
ated cesophagus,  and  the  absence  of  rows  of 
buccal  cilia  directing  the  particles  of  food 
to  the  mouth. 

Genera : 

Membranous  lips  absent. 

No  sette  projecting  from  the 

mouth    1.  Paramecium. 

Setae  projecting  from  the  mouth. 
A  bunLlle  of  short  setae  form- 
ing a  lower  lip   2.  Colpoda. 

Oral  setae  long,  isolated. 

No  ventral  setae    3.  CycHdium. 

A  bundle  of  ventral  setce  ...  4.  Fleuronema. 
Lips  membranous,  oscillatory   ...  5.  Glaucoma. 

COLUREL'LA,  Boiy,  Duj.  =  Colwus 
Ehr. 

OOLU'RUS,  Ehr.— A  genu.s  of  Rotato- 
ria, of  the  family  Euchlauidota. 

Char.  Two  frontal  eye-spots ;  tail-like 
foot  forked;  carapace  cylindrical  or  com- 
pressed. 

Carapace  open  beneath ;  cervical  append- 
age curved;  jaws  with  two  or  three  teeth 
each. 

1.  C.  dejlexus  (PI.  34.  fig.  12,  dorsal  view ; 
13,  ventral  view;  14,teeth).  Carapace  ovate; 
compressed,  its  posterior  points  long  and 
directed  downwards ;  terminal  points  of  foot 
(toes,  E.)  shorter  than  the  foot  itself;  length 
of  carapace  1-240".  Aquatic. 

2.  C.  caudatus.  Carapace  ovate,  com- 
pressed, posterior  points  of  carapace  distinct, 
points  of  foot  longer  than  the  foot  itself; 
aquatic  and  marine  ;  length  1-240". 

C.  ?  unvinatus  and  hicuspidatus  are  doubt- 
ful species. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  475. 

COMBEA,  U.N. — A  genus  of  podetiiform 
Lichens,  tribe  Roccellei.  1  species,  C.  7nul- 
lusca ;  rocks,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BiBL.  Ach.  3Ivth.  p.  235,  pi.  4.  f  5 ;  Nyl. 
Syn.  p.  257,  pi.  8.  f.  1. 

COMPRESSOR.  Intkoduction, p.  xxi ; 
Ross's  new  compressor  is  described  in  Qu. 
Micr.  Journ.  18(54,  p.  44. 

COMPSOGON,  Mont.— A  genus  of  Le- 
maneese  (Confervoid  Algse). 

1  European  species :  C.  Corinaldii.  Ca- 
pillary much  branched,  violet.  Aquatic. 

CONCEPT ACLE.— A  form  of  fructifica- 
tion in  the  Flohide^i;  and  FucoiDEiE. 
Also  occurrino'  in  the  fructification  of  some 

o 

Fungi. 

CONCHCECIA,  Dana.— A  genus  of  Os- 
tracode  Entomostraca,  fam.  Conchoeciadfe. 


Char.  Those  of  the  family. 
C.  obtusata,  Sars.  Shetland. 
BiBL.  Dana,  Crmtac.  E.cplor.  Expedit.  i&c. ; 
Sars,  Ovcrsigt  af  Nor  yes  mar.  Ostr.  p.  118; 
Bradv,  Linn.  Trans,  xxvi.  p.  469. 

COXCIICECI  ADyE.— A  family  of  Ento- 
mostraca, of  the  order  Ostracoda. 

Char.  Inferior  antennfe  2-branched,  one 
branch  rudimentary  and  immoveable  ;  feet  2 
pairs,  posterior  rudimentary,  eyes  none.  1 
genus,  Cunchoecia. 

CONCRETIONS  and  CALCULI.  — 
These  terms  are  rather  indefinite.  A  hard 
body  of  considerable  comparative  size,formed 
within  an  animal  organism,  would  be  called 
a  calculus,  whilst  a  body  of  considerable 
comparative  size  in  which  hardness  was  not 
a  marked  feature,  or  a  hard  body  of  small  or 
microscopic  dimensions,  would  be  called  a 
concretion.  Under  the  latter  term,  the  no- 
tion of  a  compound  structure  is  usually 
implied.  Calculi  generally  consist  of  various 
organic  and  inorganic  substances  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  secretions  of  the 
bod}',  which  are  precipitated  from  various 
causes.  Those  found  in  the  intestinal  canal 
are  mostly  composed  of  undigested  vegetable 
tissues  derived  from  the  food.  Most,  if  not 
all,  calculi  and  concretions  are  mixed  with 
animal  matter  (proteine-compounds )  derived 
from  the  mucous  cavities  in  which  they  are 
contained, — or  simultaneously  precipitated, 
with  their  characteristic  components,  from 
the  secretions  in  the  midst  of  which  t  hey  are 
formed.  Hence  when  the  proper  calculous 
matter  is  dissolved  by  a  reagent  which  exerts 
little  or  no  action  upon  the  animal  matter, 
a  mass  is  left  which  exhibits  the  form  of  the 
original  body;  and  the  organic  cast  often 
so  resembles  a  cell,  that  some  hasty  ob- 
servers have  attributed  to  calculi  a  cell- 
origin. 

Calculi  and  concretions  enlarge  by  the 
deposition  of  new  matter  upon  their  outer 
surface ;  and  as  this  deposition  is  not  uni- 
form and  uninterrupted,  either  in  regard  to 
the  nature  or  proportion  of  the  respective 
constituents,  they  mostly  exhibit  alaminated 
structure.  This  Is  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
in  the  larger  ones,  and  evidenced  in  those 
which  are  microscopic  by  the  appearance 
of  concentric  rings,  and  of  a  nucleus  or 
nuclei.  These  concentric  rings  and  nuclei 
are  distinguishable  equally  in  concretions 
formed  artificially  and  in  those  occurring 
naturally. 

The  inorganic  matter  in  concretions  is  in 
the  crystalline  state,  the  crystals  being 
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usually  small,  radiate,  and  intermingled 
with  tlie  organic  substance  ;  which  arrange- 
ment is  conveniently  expressed  by  Ehren- 
berg's  term  "  crystalloid."  The  crystalloids 
have  a  great  resemblance  to  cells,  for  which 
they  have  often  been  mistaken. 

BiBL.  Taylor,  Hunterian  Catalogue,  Cal- 
culi ;  Quekett,  Med.  Times,  1851,  xxiv. 
p.  551 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1852, 
XXV.  p.  272 ;  Rainey,  Medico-  Chir.  Rev.  1 857, 
and  Qu.  Micro.  Journ.  1858;  Meckel,  3IiJcro- 
yeuloqie. 

CONDENSER,  BULL'S-EYE,  &c.,  for 
opaque  objects.    Inthoduction,  p.  xviii. 

CONFER'VA,  Plin.— A  genus  of  Con- 
fervacese  (Confervoid  Algfe),  which,  as  re- 
stricted here,  contains  chiefly  marine  species ; 
but  we  have  thought  it  advisaljle  to  retain 
in  it  the  species  separated  by  Kiitzing  as 
Cliatomorpha  and  by  Thuret  as  Microspora ; 
so  that  our  Conferva  corresponds  to  Has- 
sall's  proposed  genus  Aplonema.  The  plants 
consist  of  rmbranehed  filaments,  composed 
of  cylindrical  or  moniliform  cells  the  length 
and  diameter  of  which  have  a  very  variable 
relation  in  different  species,  and  containing 
starch-granules.  The  species  with  monili- 
form cells  form  Kiitzing's  Glaotila.  They 
are  reproduced  by  zoospores  formed  from 
the  cell-contents.  Braun  says  that  C.  hom- 
hycina  produces  four  in  a  cell.  According 
to  Thuret,  C.  cerea  produces  large  numbers, 
which  escape  by  a  lateral  orifice,  while  the 
species  he  describes  as  Microspora  Jioccosa 
forms  a  number  which  escape  by  a  circular 
dehiscence  breaking  vip  the  filaments.  The 
zoospores  are  2-ciliated  in  general,  but 
sometimes  bear  four.  The  spores  have  not 
been  observed ;  and  hence  Kiitzing  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Confervce  may  be  sterile 
forms  of  Qidoffoniinn ;  but  the  true  CEdogo- 
nia  produce  solitary  zoospores  with  a  crown 
of  cilia.  Rabenhorst  describes  30  species. 
British  species : — 

Freslncater. 

1.  C.  bomhi/cina,  Ag.  Filaments  1-.160  to 
1-180"  in  diameter,  four  or  five  times  as 
long, forming  a  yellow-green  cloudy  stratum. 
Common  in  stagnant  water.  Diilw.  Cow- 
fei-vcp,  pi.  60. 

2.  C./wcos«,  Ag.  (Pi.  5.  fig.  11  6).  More 
robust;  articulations  once  or  twice  as  long 
as  broad.   Microspora  Jtoccosa,  Thuret, 

des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  pi.  17.  tigs.  6, 7. 

Marine. 

Thirteen  species  are  described  by  Harvey 


{Brit.  Marine  Algce),  of  which  C.  area,  Dillw. 
is  one  of  the  commonest,  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  the  tufted  filaments,  as  thick  as 
hog's-bristles,  gi-owing  3  to  12"  long,  of  a 
yellow-green  colour.  C.  Melagoniinn,  Web. 
and  Mohr,  has  erect  tufted  filaments  equally 
thick,  while  C.  Limim,  Roth,  has  entangled 
filaments  twice  as  thick,  deep  glossy  green, 
and  many  feet  long. 

The  cell-walls  of  these  large  marine 
species  present  a  curious  striated  appearance 
when  treated  with  acids,  which  has  led 
J.  Agardh,  apparently  erroneously,  to  sup- 
pose they  are  composed  of  spiral  filaments. 
(See  Spiral  Structures.) 

BiBL.  Harvey,  loo.  cit.,  Fhyc.  Brit. ;  Thu- 
ret, kiC.  cit. ;  Kiitzing,  Spec.  Alg. ;  Hassall, 
Brit.  Freslnv.  Alg.  218 ;  Braun,  Rejuv.  (Ray 
Soc.  1853,  p.  184 )  ;  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  iii. 
p.  322. 

CONFERVA'CEiE.— A  family  of  Con- 
fervoidese.  Marine  or  freshwater  Algae ; 
composed  of  articulated  filaments,  simple  or 
branched;  cells  cylindrical,  shortish,  not 
conjugating.  The  fourth  and  fifth  genera 
given  below  are  placed  here  doubtfully; 
8tigeoclunii(tn,  if  a  good  genus,  leads  to 
F>raparnaldia  among  the  Chsetophoracese. 
Reproduction  by  zoospores;  spores  un- 
known. 

Synopsis  of  the  British  Gene>-a. 

1.  Cladojjhora.  Filaments  tufted,  much 
branched.  Sea  and  fresh  water,  Zoospores 
minute,  many  in  a  cell. 

2.  Rhizoclonitwi.  Filaments  decumbent, 
with  small  root-like  branches.  Zoospores 
minute,  numerous.  Sea,  brackish,  and 
fresh  water. 

!i.  Conferva.  Filaments  unbranched. 
Zoospores  minute,  numerous  in  the  cells. 
Sea,  brackish,  and  fresh  water. 

4.  (?)  Ulothri.r.  Filaments  simple,  often 
fasciculated,  joints  short.  Zoospores  four- 
ciliated,  two,  four  or  more  in  a  cell.  I'resh 
water. 

6.  (?)  Sfiffeoclonium.  Filaments  branched 
tufted,  the  ramules  running  out  into  slender 
points ;  cell-walls  often  dissolving  to  emit 
the  zoospores.  Zoospores  four-ciliated,  one 
in  a  cell. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

CONFER VOl'DE^  or  CIILOROSPO'- 
REtE. — An  order  of  Algae.  The  Chloro- 
spores  or  Confervoids,  the  lowest  order  of 
the  Algae,  display  a  preponderating  number 
of  truly  microscopical  plants,  and  constitute 
one  of  the  favourite  and  most  instructive 
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fields  of  microscopic  research.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  minute  history  of  development  is 
wanting  in  a  very  large  number,  while  the 
facts  already  disclosed  are  so  varied,  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  difRcidty  to  draw  up  a 
sketch  of  their  characteristics  in  a  brief 
space. 

Among  the  PalmellaceEB  we  find  some  of 
the  simplest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  where 
the  organization  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  single  microscopic  membranous  vesicle, 
enclosing  nitrogenous  contents,  ordinarily 
tinged  with  chlorophyll,  and  containing 
starch.  Such  we  have  in  Protococcus,  which 
in  its  various  forms  appears  as  a  green  or  red 
stain  on  damp  surfaces,  or  a  green  or  red 
scum  in  water.  These  plants  multiply  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  cells  into  two  or  four 
new  ones,  which  separate  and  repeat  the 
process.  In  addition  to  the  vegetative 
growth  by  subdivision  going  on  in  damp  air 
(the  cells  being  held  together  more  or  less 
firmly  into  a  gelatinous  crust),  the  contents 
of  the  individual  cells  are  set  free  by  solution 
of  the  membranes  when  placed  in  water, 
and  emerge  as  ciliated  zoospores,  endowed 
with  active  motion.  Advancing  a  step,  we 
come  to  a  number  of  genera  not  yet  well 
defined,  in  which  the  membranes  of  the 
parent  cells  soften  into  a  kind  of  gelatine, 
during  the  process  of  subdivision,  and  hold 
the  new  cells  together  in  groups  of  definite 
or  indefinite  form ;  among  these  are  PalineUa, 
Glaocapsa,  and  others  of  like  nature,  in 
which  at  present  no  zoospores  have  been 
discovered.  In  Coccochloris  a  process  of 
conjugation  occurs.  These  genera  exhibit 
a  restimi  form,  characterized  by  the  increased 
thickness  of  the  membrane  of  the  cell,  and 
a  change  of  the  green  contents  into  a 
brownish,  reddish,  or  even  crimson  colour. 

With  the  Palmellaceffi  we  shall  associate 
a  number  of  Unicellular  Algffi,  whose  cha- 
racters and  affinities  are  still  obscure. 

The  Ulvacese  are  not  widely  separated 
from  the  Palmellacese  ;  but  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  cells  into  a  definite  membrane 
indicates  a  higher  organization.  In  other 
respects,  however,  they  hardly  diifer  more 
from  some  of  the  more  perfect  genera  of 
Palmellacese  than  those  do  from  Protococcus ; 
and  therefore,  although  more  conspicuous 
and  extensively  developed  than  the  Nosto- 
chacese  and  Desmidiacete,  it  seems  natural 
to  place  the  Ulvacese  near  the  Palmellacere, 
especially  as  the  reproduction  by  cell-divi- 
sion and  by  zoospores  is  analogous  in  all 
respects  to  what  is  seen  in  Protococcus,  of 


which  they  would  appear  to  be  the  perma- 
nently aquatic  representatives.  Prasiola  and 
Schi.zo(/OHii(>n,h.ovreYei;  difi'er  from  the  other 
Ulvaceje  in  the  absence  of  zoospores,  the 
contents  (homogeneous,  not  granular)  of 
the  cells  being  discharged  as  motionless 
spore-like  bodies,  from  which  new  fronds 
grow  up.  Some  authors  separate  these 
genera ;  but  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  exact  place  of  these  plants  at 
present. 

The  Nostochaceas  exhibit  but  a  slight 
advance  in  organization  over  the  Palmel- 
lacete.  They  are  composed  of  linear  series 
of  cells,  mostly  inflated  so  as  to  give  the 
filaments  a  beaded  appearance ;  the  linear 
series  increase  in  length  by  transverse  divi- 
sion, and  also  in  some  stages  subdivide  lon- 
gitudinally ;  larger  globular  cells  (sporanges) 
occur  at  intervals  in  the  lines,  with  others 
devoid  of  endocliroms  (vesicular  cells, 
Thwaites).  During  the  increase,  the  older 
external  membranes  soften  into  a  gelatinous 
coat.  In  Nostoc,  where  the  filaments  accu- 
mulate in  large  quantity,  they  lie  elegantly 
curled  and  entwined  in  masses  of  this  jelly, 
which  exhibit  a  more  or  less  definite,  lobed, 
extei'nal  form,  appearing  to  the  naked  eye 
as  gelatinous  crusts  or  globular  masses, 
as  they  lie  upon  damp  ground  or  among 
mosses.  Each  sporange  produces  one 
restiug-spore,  which  breaks  out  from  it  in 
germination. 

Nearly  allied  to  Protococcus  stands  a 
family  which  until  recently  have  been  re- 
garded by  most  authors  as  animals,  namely 
the  Volvocinece,  which  consist  essentially  of 
groups  of  organisms  identical  with  the  cili- 
ated zoospores,  held  together  in  a  definite 
form  by  a  common  membranous  envelope, 
through  which  the  cilia  penetrate,  so  that 
the  entire  full-grown  plant  moves  freely  in 
the  water,  as  in  Volvo.v,  Goniuin,  Pamlorina, 
&c.  These  plants  multiply  by  division  and 
also  by  resting-spores,  which  are  formed 
after  a  true  fecundation  by  spermatozoids. 

The  Desmidiaceaj  form  another  tribe  of 
very  simple  organization,  where  the  indivi- 
dual plant  is  composed  of  a  single  cell ;  but 
here  the  coat  or  enclosing  membrane  is 
peculiarly  characterized  by  the  assumption  of 
remarkable  forms  unlike  any  other  vegetable 
structures,  presenting  angular  and  escalloped 
outlines  or  elegant  processes  projecting  from 
the  wall,  but  always  so  as  to  e.xhibit  a  bi- 
lateral symmetry.  These  cells  are  isolated, 
or  arranged  in  linear  series  or  beautiful 
complicated  star-like  groups,  enclosed  at 
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first  in  a  common  gelatinous  envelope,  but 
readily  breaking  up  into  isolated  frustules. 
They  are  further  remarkable  for  exhibiting 
the  process  of  conjufjation  with  great  di- 
stinctness, resulting  in  the  production  of 
peculiarly  formed  bodies  with  rigid  external 
membranes,  which  are  generally  regarded, 
probably  correctly,  as  sporanges.  Tliey  are 
also  reproduced  by  zoospores. 

The  Diatomaceae  are  nearly  related  in 
many  respects  to  the  Desmidiaceee,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  diverge  from  the  ordinary 
characters  of  plants  so  much  in  other  re- 
spects, that  some  authors  have  placed  them 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Like  the  Desmi- 
diacese,  they  are  microscopic  simple  cells, 
isolated  or  coherent  in  groups,  and  either 
free  or  imbedded  in  a  definitely  or  inde- 
finitely formed  mucous  nidus.  They  difier, 
however,  from  the  Desmidiacete  in  possess- 
ing when  free  a  more  active  power  of  loco- 
motion, and  also  by  being  often  attached 
by  a  kind  of  foot,  and  this  either  singly  or 
in  large  polypiforra  families.  Their  great 
distinctive  character  is  the  presence  of  a 
siliceous  coat  to  the  cell,  which  preserves 
the  form  of  the  organism  when  the  soft  parts 
are  removed  by  fire  or  acids.  The  cell- 
contents  of  the  Diatomaceae  are  usually  of 
a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  this  appears  to 
depend  upon  a  moditlcatiou  of  chlorophyll. 
The  reproduction  is  by  division  and  by 
conjugation,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Des- 
midiacese. 

The  Oscillatoriacese  are  truly  filamentous 
plants,  the  component  parts  of  which,  though 
readily  separating  under  external  influences, 
are  often  combined  into  complex' fronds  in 
their  normal  state.  The  filaments  of  this 
group  are  mostly  very  minute,  and  exhibit 
transverse  markings,  which  in  some  cases 
are  so  delicate  that  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  actual  divisions  of  cell-contents  by  septa  ; 
yet  the  filaments  break  readily  across  in 
these  places,  and  the  fragments  go  on  grow- 
ing. In  the  larger  forms  the  articulations 
of  the  cell-contents  are  more  distinct ;  but 
even  here  the  filaments  look  like  rows  of 
individual  masses  of  cell-contents  contained 
in  a  common  tube,  forming  a  kind  of  sheath. 
In  some  genera  the  filaments  ai  e  contained 
in  bundles  in  secondary  sheaths.  The  most 
remarkable  point  about  this  tribe  is  the 
occurrence  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  motion 
in  the  typical  genus  Oscillatoria,  whence 
it  derives  its  name :  the  filaments  emerge 
readily  from  their  sheaths  and  wave  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  the  broken  frag- 


ments oscillate  like  the  beam  of  a  balance ; 
from  what  cause,  or  by  what  means,  is  still 
unknown. 

Tlie  only  known  mode  of  reproduction  is 
by  the  breaking-up  of  the  filaments  into 
longer  or  shorter  pieces,  or  into  single 
joints.  Peculiar  large  cells  occur  at  the 
base  of  the  filaments  of  some  of  the  adnate 
genera ;  but  their  nature  is  unexplained. 

The  Siphonaceae  ai'e  plants  of  larger 
dimensions  and  higher  organization  than 
any  of  the  preceding ;  and  indeed  they  are 
placed  among  the  lower  Fucoids  by  some 
authors.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  more  in 
place  here.  They  are  composed  of  tubular 
cells  of  mucli  larger  size  than  those  of  any 
other  Confervoids,  the  entire  plant  often 
consisting  of  one  undivided  tube,  while  in 
other  cases  the  branches  arise  from  true 
articulations.  In  Botrydinm  a  very  curious 
structure  is  exhibited :  the  plant  consists 
of  a  tough  membranous  globule,  filled  with 
green  matter,  rising  from  a  branched,  colour- 
less, root-like  portion  spreading  in  the  damp 
ground,  the  whole  consisting  only  of  one 
very  large  undivided  cell.  In  Vaucherin 
and  Bryojms  the  tubular  cell  grows  into  a 
long  filament,  more  or  less  branched,  but 
not  divided.  In  Hydrodicfijon,  which  from 
its  general  structure  appears  referable  here, 
the  plant  is  a  large  net  with  meshes  half 
an  inch  broad,  the  net  itself  being  com- 
posed of  large  tubes  rounded  at  both  ends, 
articulated  at  the  intersections  of  the 
meshes.  In  Codium,  the  filaments  are 
closely  combined  into  a  spongy  mass.  The 
fructification  of  these  genera  is  very  varied, 
so  that  the  group  appears  scarcely  natural ; 
but  the  plants  are  all  more  or  less  ano- 
malous, and  have  affinities  with  very  dif- 
fei'ent  tribes,  while  the  comparatively  enor- 
mous cells  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
peculiar  to  them  among  the  filamentous  Con- 
fervoids. Vauchevia  is  reproduced  by  very 
large  oval  gonidia  covered  with  innumerable 
vibratile  cilia,  by  means  of  which  they 
swim  actively  in  water;  the  gonidia  are 
developed  from  the  contents  of  the  ends 
of  the  filaments ;  and  zoospores,  produced 
under  various  circumstances,  seem  to  occur 
in  all  the  other  genera.  In  Vauchei-ia  sexual 
reproduction  is  also  known,  sporangial  and 
antheridial  branches  being  formed  at  the 
sides  of  the  main  filaments.  We  have  for  con- 
venience included  the  Saprolegnieee  {Achlya, 
&c.)  in  this  family  on  account  of  their 
general  structure;  buttheyare  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  chlorophyl  in  their  cell- 
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contents,  and  their  parasitic  habit,  which 
gives  them  the  character  of  aquatic  Fungi. 

The  (Edogoniacese  are  green,  simple  or 
branched,  fihimentous  plants,  attached  to  fo- 
reign bodies  under  water — their  cells,  tilled 
with  green  matter,  presenting  a  peculiar 
mode  of  division ;  and  the  entire  contents  of 
the  cells  are  converted  into  zoospores  which 
have  a  crown  of  numerous  cilia.  In  the 
sexual  reproduction,  the  spores  are  formed 
from  the  entire  contents  of  certain  cells, 
which  are  impregnated  by  spermatozoids 
produced  on  other  parts  of  the  plant,  or  by 
antheridial  plants  developed  from  some  of 
the  gonidia. 

The  Zyguemacere  are  somewhat  similar 
filamentous  plants,  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
cess of  C  ONJUGATiON  Or  inosculation  of  neigh- 
bouring cells  of  distinct  filaments,  in  order 
to  the  production  of  the  resting-spores. 
They  are  also  distinguished  by  the  endo- 
chrome  being  arranged  in  spiral  bands  or 
other  patterns  on  the  cell-walls.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  zoospores  occur  here 
normally. 

The  Confervacese  are  simple  or  branched 
filamentous  forms,  of  which  the  essential 
characters  are  imperfectly  known.  They 
produce  numerous  zoospores  with  two  or 
four  cilia  in  each  cell.  Sexual  reproduction 
is  unknown  here. 

The  ChfetophoraceaB  differ  from  the  Con- 
fervacese principally  in  their  habit  and  mode 
of  branching.  They  occur  in  fresh  water 
and  in  the  sea,  and  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  jelly  enveloping  the  filaments, 
which  form  branched,  round,  or  shapeless 
masses,  or  flat  discoid  or  irregular  plates, 
and  by  the  cells  constituting  the  joints  of 
the  filaments  bearing  slender  bristle-like 
branches.  They  are  reproduced  by  zoo- 
spores, either  numerous  or  solitary  in  the 
cells,  bearing  four  cilia;  also  by  spores 
formed  after  fecundation. 

The  Batrachospermese  exhibit  a  greater 
complexity  of  structure,  consisting  of  jointed 
moniliform  filaments,  composed  of  rows  of 
cells,  branched  and  bearing  whorls  of  ramuli ; 
the  filaments  of  the  whorls  dense,  diclioto- 
mous,  and  beaded,  some  of  them  gi'owing 
down  over  the  central  filament,  and  forming 
a  sheath  round  it.  The  fructification  con- 
sists of  spore-like  bodies  borne  on  the  fila- 
ments of  the  whorls,  and  of  bodies  resem- 
bling the  antheridia  of  the  Floridere.  The 
plants  are  brownish  green  or  purplish,  and 
occur  in  fresh  water. 

The  Lemaneese  are  freshwater  Algse,  by 


some  supposed  to  bear  a  close  relation  to 
the  lower  Fucoids,  occurring  in  rapid  rivers, 
attached  to  stones.  The  fronds  are  branched 
and  of  leathery  texture,  consisting  of  tubes 
composed  of  cellular  tissue, — the  superficial 
layers  small,  polygonal,  and  firmly  con- 
joined— the  deeper  layers,  bounding  the 
cavity  of  the  tubes,  lax  and  spherical.  The 
fructification  consists  of  beaded  filaments 
arising  from  the  internal  cells,  and  grow- 
ing out  freely  in  the  cavity  of  the  tube, 
finally  breaking  up  into  the  component 
bead-like  cells  {spores),  which  reproduce 
the  plant.  The  genus  Lemanea  deserves 
further  investigation. 

Synopsis  of  the  Families. 

1.  Lkmaneeje.  Frond  filamentous,  in- 
articulate, cartilaginous-leathery,  hollow, 
furnished  at  irregular  distances  with  whorls 
of  warts,  or  necklace-shaped.  Fructification : 
tufted,  simple  or  branched,  necklace-shaped 
filaments,  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tubular  frond,  and  finally  breaking  up 
into  elliptical  spores.  Growing  in  fresh 
water. 

2.  BATRACirosPEEME^.  Plants  fila- 
mentous, articulated,  invested  with  gelatine. 
Frond  composed  of  aggregated,  articulate, 
longitudinal  cells,  whorled  at  intervals  with 
short,  horizontal,  cj'lindrical  or  beaded, 
jointed  ramuli.  Fructification  :  ovate  spores 
and  tufts  of  antheridial  cells  (?)  attached  to 
the  lateral  ramuli,  which  consist  of  minute, 
radiating,  dichotomous,  beaded  filaments. 
Freshivater  plants. 

3.  Chjetophoraceje.  Plants  growing 
in  the  sea  or  fresh  water,  coated  by  gelati- 
nous substance :  either  filiform,  or  (a  number 
of  filaments  being  connected  together)  con- 
stituting gelatinous,  definitely  formed  or 
shapeless  fronds  or  masses.  Filaments 
jointed,  bearing  bristle-like  processes.  Fruc- 
tification :  zoospores  produced  from  the  cell- 
contents  of  the  filaments ;  restinci-spores 
formed  from  the  contents  of  particular  cells 
after  impregnation  b}'  ciliated  spermatozoids 
produced  in  distinct  antheridial  cells  ( C'oleo- 
cha>te). 

4.  OoNFERVACEJE.  Plants  growing  in 
the  sea  or  in  fresh  water,  filamentous, 
jointed,  without  evident  gelatine  (forming 
merely  a  delicate  coat  around  the  separate 
filaments).  Filaments  very  variable  in  ap- 
pearance, simple  or  branched ;  the  cells 
constituting  the  articulations  of  the  fila- 
ments more  or  less  filled  with  green  or  very 
rarely  brown  or  purple  gi-anular  matter. 
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gometinies  arranged  in  peculiar  patterns  on 
tlie  walls,  and  convertible  into  spores  or  zoo- 
spores.   Not  conjugatino-. 

■5.  Zygnemace^.  Freshwater  filamen- 
tous plants,  without  evident  gelatine,  com- 
posed of  series  of  cylindrical  cells,  straight 
or  curved.  Oell-contents  often  arranged  in 
elegant  patterns  on  the  walls.  Reproduction 
resulting  from  conjugation,  followed  by  the 
development  of  a  true  spore,  in  some  genera 
dividing  into  four  sporules  before  germina- 
tion. 

6.  CEdogoniace^.  Simple  or  branched, 
freshwater,  filamentous  plants,  attached, 
without  gelatine.  Cell-contents  uniform, 
dense.  Cell-division  accompanied  by  cir- 
cumscissile  dehiscence  of  the  parent  cell, 
producing  rings  upon  the  filaments.  Re- 
productiun :  by  zoospores  formed  of  the  whole 
contents  of  a  cell,  with  a  crown  of  numerous 
cilia :  resting-spores  formed  in  sporangial 
cells  after  fecundation  by  ciliated  sperma- 
tozoids  formed  in  antheridial  cells. 

7.  SiPHONACE^.  Plants  found  in  the 
sea,  fresh  water,  or  on  damp  ground ;  of  a 
membranous  or  horny  hyaline  substance, 
filled  with  green  (or  in  Saprolegniece  colour- 
less) granular  matter.  Fronds  consisting  of 
continuous  tubular  filaments,  either  free  or 
collected  into  spongy  masses  of  various 
.shapes,  either  crustaceous,  globular,  cylin- 
drical, or  flat.  Fructijicafion  :  by  zoospores 
either  single  or  very  numerous  ;  and  by 
resting-spores  formed  in  sporangial  cells  after 
the  contents  have  been  impregnated  by  the 
'contents  of  antheridial  cells  of  diflerent 

form. 

8.  OsciLLATOEiACE^.  Plants  growing 
either  in  the  sea,  in  fresh  water,  or  on  damp 
ground,  of  a  gelatinous  substance  and  fila- 
mentous structure.  Filaments  very  slender, 
tubular,  continuous,  filled  with  coloured, 
granular,  transversely  striate  substance ; 
seldom  branched,  though  often  cohering 
together  so  as  to  appear  branched,  usually 
massed  together  in  broad  floating  or  sessile 
strata,  of  very  gelatinous  nature  ;  occasion- 
ally erect  and  tufted,  and  still  more  rarely 
collected  into  radiating  series  bound  together 
by  firm  gelatine,  and  then  forming  globose, 
lobed,  or  flat  crustaceous  fronds.  Frxictifi- 
cution:  the  internal  mass,  or  "contents," 
separating  into  roundish  or  lenticular  go- 
nidia. 

9.  NosTOCHACEiE.  Gelatinous  plants 
g-rowing  in  fresh  water  or  in  damp  situa- 
tions among  mosses,  &c. ;  of  soft  or  almost 
leathery  substance,  consisting  of  variously 


curled  or  twisted  necklace-shaped  filaments, 
colourless  or  green,  composed  of  simple  (or 
in  some  stages  double)  rows  of  cells,  con- 
tained in  a  gelatinous  matrix  of  definite 
form,  or  heaped  together  without  order  in 
a  gelatinous  mass.  Some  of  the  cells  en- 
larged, and  then  forming  either  vesicular 
emptv  cells  or  densely  filled  sporangial  cells. 
Reproduction:  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
filaments,  and  by  resting-spores  formed  singly 
in  the  sporanges. 

10.  Ulvace^.  Marine  or  freshwater 
Algae,  consisting  of  membranous  flat  and 
expanded  tubidar  or  saccate  fronds  com- 
posed of  polygonal  cells  firmly  conjoined 
by  their  sides.  Reproduced  by  zoospores 
formed  from  the  cell-contents  and  breaking 
out  from  the  surface,  or  by  motionless  sjwres 
formed  from  the  whole  contents  of  a  cell. 

11.  Palmella  CE^.  Plants  forming'  ge- 
latinous or  pulverulent  crusts  on  damp  sur- 
faces of  stone,  wood,  &c.,  or  more  or  less 
regular  masses  of  gelatinous  substance,  or 
delicate  pseudo-membranous  expansions  or 
fronds,  of  flat,  globular,  or  tubular  form,  in 
fresh  water  or  on  damp  ground  ;  composed 
of  one  or  many,  sometimes  innumerable, 
cells  with  green,  red,  or  yellowish  contents, 
spherical  or  elliptical  form, — the  simplest 
being  isolated  cells  (found  in  groups  of  two, 
four,  eight,  &c.  in  course  of  multiplication)  ; 
others  permanently  formed  of  some  multiple 
of  four ;  the  highest  of  compact,  numerous, 
more  or  less  closely  conjoined  cells.  Re^rro- 
duction :  by  ceW-division,  by  the  conversion 
of  the  cell-contents  into  zoospores ;  and  by 
resting-spores,  formed  sometimes  after  con- 
jugation, in  other  cases  probably  after  fe- 
cundation by  spermatozoids. 

We  shall  include  under  the  head  of  Pal- 
mellacefe  all  those  obscure  Unicellular  Algte 
whose  place  is  not  at  present  satisfactorily 
known. 

12.  Desmidiace^.  Microscopic,  gela- 
tinous plants,  of  a  green  colour,  growing  in 
fresh  water,  composed  of  cells  devoid  of  a 
siliceous  coat,  of  peculiar  forms,  such  as 
oval,  crescentic,  shortly  cylindrical,  or  cylin- 
dric-oblong,  &c.,  with  variously-formed  rays 
or  lobes,  giving  a  more  or  less  stellate  form, 
presenting  a  bilateral  symmetry,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  halves  being  marked  by  a  division 
of  the  green  contents ;  the  individual  cells 
either  free,  or  arranged  in  linear  series,  col- 
lected into  faggot-like  bundles,  or  in  elegant 
star-like  groups,  which  are  imbedded  in  a 
common  gelatinous  coat.  Reproduced  by 
division  and  by  resting-spores  produced  in 
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sporangia  formed  after  the  conj  ug'ation  of 
two  cells  aud  uuion  of  their  contents,  and 
by  zoospores  formed  in  the  vegetative  cells 
{Pediastrum),  or  in  the  germinating  resting- 
spores. 

13.  DxATOMACE^.  Microscopic  cellular 
bodies,  growing  in  fresh,  brackish,  and  sea 
water ;  free  or  attached,  single  or  imbedded 
in  gelatinous  tubes,  the  individual  cells 
(frustules)  with  yellowish  or  brownish  con- 
tents, and  provided  with  a  siliceous  coat 
composed  of  two  usually  symmetrical  valves 
variously  marked,  with  a  connecting  band 
or  hoop  at  the  suture.  Multiplied  by  divi- 
sion and  by  the  formation  of  new  larger 
individuals  out  of  the  contents  of  conju- 
gated cells ;  perhaps  also  by  spores  and  zoo- 
spores. 

14.  VoLVOCiNE^.  Microscopic,  cellular, 
freshwater  plants,  composed  of  groups  of 
bodies  resembling  zoospores,  connected  into 
a  definite  form  by  their  enveloping  mem- 
branes. The  plants  (families)  are  formed 
either  of  assemblages  of  coated  zoospores 
united  in  a  definite  form  by  the  cohesion  of 
their  membranes,  or  of  assemblages  of  naked 
zoospores  enclosed  in  a  large  common  invest- 
ing membrane.  The  individual  zoospore- 
like  bodies  with  two  cilia  throughout  life, 
perforating  the  membranous  coats,  and  by 
their  conjoined  action  causing  a  free  move- 
ment of  the  entire  group.  Reproduction : 
by  division  (Gonium)  or  by  single  cells 
becoming  converted  into  new  families  (Pan- 
dorina,  Volvox) ;  and  by  resting  -  spores 
formed  from  some  of  the  cells  after  im- 
pregnation by  spermatozoids  formed  from 
the  contents  of  other  cells  of  the  same 
family. 

BiBL.  See  the  Families. 

CONIDTA.— The  name  applied  by  Fries 
to  the  stalked  spores  or  reproductive  cells 
produced  directly  from  the  mycelium  of 
many  Fungi :  characteristic  of  the  Ooniomy- 
cetes.  Late  discoveries  have  rendered  the 
term  of  somewhat  equivocal  value  ;  and  it  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the 
organs  called  Stylospores  and  Sperma- 
TiA.  Physiologically,  thej'  are  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  gonidia  of  Lichens. 

CONIF'ER^.— A  class  of  Gymnosper- 
mous  plants,  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  female  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  tiowers  are  collected  into  imbricated 
cones ;  this  is  the  case  at  least  in  the  Abie- 
tineae  and  Cupressinese  :  in  the  Taxinese, 
which  are  separated  by  some  authors,  the 
female  flowers  are  solitary.    These  plants 


are  remarkable  in  many  respects.  The  pro- 
cesses occurring  in  the  fertilization  of  the 
ovules  are  quite  difl'erent  from  those  in  the 
Angiospermous  flowering  plants,  and  form 
a  link  with  the  conditions  in  the  higher 
Flowerless  plants.  (See  Gymnospermia.) 
The  pollen  is  of  a  remarkable  form  in  the 
Abietine;e.  The  most  striking  point,  how- 
ever, in  relation  to  the  microscopic  structure, 
is  the  condition  of  the  stems  of  these  plants. 
The  wood  is  entirely  composed  of  prosen- 
chymatous  cells,  of  large  size,  without  inter- 
mixture of  ducts  or  vessels ;  and  those  walls 
of  the  cells  parallel  with  the  medullary  rays 
(very  rarely  those  atright  angles)are  marked 
with  one  or  more  rows  of  the  peculiar  bor- 
dered pits  which  have  been  wrongly  called 
glands  (PI.  1.  fig.  4).  The  structure  of  these 
is  explained  under  the  head  of  Pitted 
Structures.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  peculiarity  of  Coniferous  wood 
does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  these, 
which  are  common,  but  on  the  simultaneous 
absence  of  dtccts.  The  wood  of  the  Yew 
presents  in  addition  a  spiral  fibre,  between 
the  coils  of  which  the  pits  lie.  (See  Taxus.) 
These  peculiar  conditions  of  the  wood  render 
it  possible  to  identify  it  in  microscopic  sec- 
tions in  a  recent,  and,  if  tolerably  well  pre- 
served, even  in  a  fossil  state ;  the  Coniferous 
structure  may  be  readily  detected  in  silicified 
wood,  in  which  almost  all  trace  of  organic 
matter  is  lost,  the  silica  forming  complete 
casts  of  the  microscopic  structures.  This 
is  beautifully  seen  in  some  silicified  wood 
brought  from  Australia  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
parts  of  which  are  so  friable,  that  micro- 
scopic sections  may  be  obtained  by  splitting 
it  with  a  knife  (PL  19.  fig.  33).  With  solid 
silicified  wood,  sections  made  by  the  lapi- 
dary are  required.  We  have  also  readily 
detected  the  structure  in  Coal  by  the  pro- 
cess we  have  given  under  that  head. 

The  only  case  of  a  structure  approaching 
near  enough  to  that  of  Coniferous  wood  to 
lead  to  misconception,  appears  to  be  that  of 
the  wood  of  certain  Magnoliacese,  such  as 
Drimi/s,  Sphccrostema,  and  Tasm  antiia,  where 
there  is  likewise  absence  of  ducts  and  ves- 
sels, while  the  prosenchj'matous  cells  have 
bordered  pits ;  but  the  wood  difi:ers  consider- 
ably in  the  character  of  the  medullary  rays, 
and  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
pits  on  the  walls  of  the  cells.  (See  Win- 
tered). 

The  wood  of  many  of  the  Conifers  is 
traversed  by  turpentine-canals,  which  are 
large  intercellular  passages  bounded  by  thin- 
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walled  cells ;  in  others  these  occur  only  in 
tlie  bark,  while  in  Taxm  and  Torreya  both 
are  devoid  of  them ;  where  none  occur  in 
the  wood,  there  are  generally  isolated  rows 
of  cells  tilled  with  secretions,  but  not  even 
these  occur  in  the  wood  of  Abies  pectinaia. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  structure 
of  the  wood  of  some  of  the  most  important, 
is  modified  slightly  from  Hartig: — 

A.  Culls  of  the  pith  with  thin  icalls. 
a.  Xtiber-cells  in  cross-section  broad\ 

and  mostly  short,  isolated,  in  scat-  [  jj^gjg^  iNEyE 
tered  groups,  or  in  bands  of  sem-  f 

ral  rows,  or  wanting   J 

*Wood  with  turpentine-canals. 

tMediillary  rays  with  varying  pits  Finns. 
ttJMeduUary  rays  with  uniform 
pits. 

ICords  of  secretion-cells  at  the 
outer liniitof  the  annual  rings. 
^Outer  wood-cells  of  the  an-  \_  (y^i^j.^^ 

nual  rings  smooth  within...  i 
$^Outer  wood-cells  of  the  an-  ) 
nual  rings  with  an  obsciu'e  r  Ijarix. 

spiral  fibre   ) 

IJWood  without  isolated  rows )  pi^g^i 

of  secretion-cells  ) 

**Wood  without  turpentine-canala. 
tlledullary  rays  with  distant  pits. 
JW ood-cells  with  distant  pits,  1 )  ^ jj^j 

or  2  rows  in  pairs   ) 

llWood-eells  with  crowded  pits, 
1-5  rows,  in  spiral  arrange- 
ment. 

^Wood  mthout  cords  of  ^e-l  ^^aucaria. 
eretlon-cells  i 

**tk,n°-eens"^          °r  Cunninffhanua. 
t tlledullary  rays  with  crowded)  ^ 
,      pits  ) 

6.  Ziber-cells  with  square  or  oblong~\ 
cross-section,  in  concentric  roics,  (  Taxixe.^:  and 
alternating  tcith  parenchymatous  |  PoDOCARPE.'E. 

cells  ) 

*Pith  with  thick-coated  liber-eells  .  Salisbitria. 
**Pith  without  thick-coated  liber- 
cells. 

tWood-cells  with  openly-coiled  1  y^^^ 

spiral  fibre   / 

ttWood-eells  smooth  within. 

ILiber-layers  vyith  thick-coated  i  p^^ocarpus. 

IILiber-layers  without  tl"ck-i  r,  ,. 
coated  ceUa   ^  Uaeryamm. 

B.  Cells  of  the  pith  mth  thick  »-«««4  cupkessine.e. 

liber-cells  square  ) 

*Liber-cells  without  pit-canals. 
tPith  with  a  roundish  cross-sec-  ^ 

tion,  bark  without  turpentine-  >  Taxodium. 

canals  ) 

ttPith  with  quadrangular  cross-  j 

section,  bark  with  turpentine-  >  Thuja. 

canals  ) 

**Liber-cellg  with  pit-canals, 
t  Wood-cells  smooth  inside. 

TPith  -3-angled   Juniperus. 

IlPith  2-  or  4-angled   Cupressus. 

t Wood-cells  with  a  spiral  fibre,)  />„.,. 

like  Tcia™  ^  Callttns. 


BiBL.  Goppert,  De  Conifer.  Stnic.  Vratisl. 
1841 ;  Anat.  Maf/noliac.  Linnrea,  xvi.  p. 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xviii. ;  Hartig, 
Botan.  Zeit.  vi.  p.  123,  1848 ;  Schacht,  Die 
Pflanzenzelle,  Berlin,  1852,  p.  435. 

CONIOOARTON,  D.C.  (Sjnloma,  Hook. 
Br.  Fl.). — A  genus  of  Graphideae  (Gymno- 
carpous  Lichens)  closely  related  to  ArtJwnia, 
but  distinguished  by  the  upper  surface  of 
the  apothecia  breaking  up  into  powder. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Atm.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser. 
xiii.  443,  pi.  8. 

CONIO'CYBE,  Ach.— A  genus  of  Li- 
chens, tribe  Caliciei,  distinguished  by  the 
yellow  powdery  thallus,  globose  yellow 
powdery  stipitate  head-like  apothecia,  and 
colourless  spores. 

5  European,  3  British  species. 
BiBL.  Leighton,  Lich.  Fl.  G.  B.  p.  46. 
OONIOMYCE'TES.— An  order  of  Fungi 
composed  of  microscopic  forms,  for  the  most 
part  parasitical  upon'plants,  growing  beneath 
the  epidermis,  or  overgrowing  decaying  ve- 
getables, and  then  more  or  less  imbedded 
in  the  matrix.  The  fructification  consists  of 
groups  of  sessile  or  stalked  spores  {sporidia, 
Fries,  and  stylospores,  Tulasne)  arising  from 
the  filamentous  mycelium.  In  the  simplest 
forms  the  mycelium  consists  of  short  fila- 
ments, which  are  more  or  less  completely 
converted  into  spores  ;  or  it  forms  an  irre- 
gular iloccident  patch  in  decaying  matter  or 
under  the  epidermis  of  plants,  in  which  the 
spores  are  found  intermingled,  breaking  out 
on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis  iu  the  para- 
sites ;  but  in  the  more  complete  forms  the 
mycelium  becomes  organized  into  firm  struc- 
tures of  definite  form  (conceptacles)  which 
are  hollow,  the  walls  being  lined  with  short 
filaments  terminating  in  spores.  These 
conceptacles  are  either  produced  on  the 
sui'face  of  the  epidermis  of  the  plant  infested, 
or  they  are  formed  internally,  and  are  ex- 
posed by  breaking  their  way  through  to  the 
surface  of  the  epidermal  structures  in  which 
they  are  imbedded. 

We  must  not  omit,  in  giving  a  description 
of  this  order  as  it  stands  in  systematic  works, 
to  notice  that  recent  observations  go  to 
prove  that  it  rests  upon  a  very  insecure 
basis,  and  that  certain  supposed  genera  be- 
longing to  it  appear  to  be  merely  forms  of 
genera  which  exhibit  at  other  stages  of 
growth,  or  even  at  the  same  time,  asciferous 
structures  which  have  formed  the  bases  of 
Ascomycetous  genera.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  most  recent  views  of 
Tulasne  on  these  points : — The  Hypoxylous 
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Fungi  possess  at  least  foui-  distinct  kinds 
of  organs  of  reproduction,  among  whicli  the 
conidia  hold  the  first  rank ;  these  are  bodies 
of  various  forms  arising  directly  from  the 
mycelium,  or  from  tlie  stroma  which  is 
formed  upon  this.  Oonidiiferous  forms  of 
Sphferiacei,  which  have  been  regarded  as 
autonomous  Fungi,  have  given  origin  to 
the  following  genera  of  this  order : — Me- 
lanconium,  Stilbospom,  Ster/anosporiuni,  Co- 
rynemn,  Exospoi'ium,  Cylindrospo7-imn,  Ma- 
crosporium,  Vermicidaria,  Mystrosporium, 
Cladosporium,  Ilehninthosporium,  Periconia, 
Polythrincium,  Tuhercvlaria,  Sfilbtnn,  Atrac- 
titon,  Graphium.  The  sfyluspores  are  the 
naked  and  primitively  stipitate  spores  formed 
in  tlie  concejrtacles,  called  by  Tulasne  jjyc- 
nidia ;  he  regards  as  pycnidial  forms  of  Sphre- 
riacei  most  of  the  species  of  the  genera 
Dijdodia,  SjMrocadus,  Sphfsropds,  Hender- 
scnia,  llyxocyclus,  Phyllosticta,  Phoma,  and 
their  allies.  These  forms  almost  always 
occur  united  with  the  perfect  or  Ascomy- 
cetous  forms  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred. 
A  thu-d  kind  of  acrogenous  bodies  occur 
often  in  the  same  conceptacles  as  the  stylo- 
spores,  but  are  much  smaller,  ordinarily  of 
linear  form,  and  are  usually  confounded 
ultimately  into  a  gelatinous  mass;  these 
are  the  spermatia,  which  are  supposed  to 
exercise  a  fertilizing  influence.  The  genera 
Cytispora,  Nemaspora,  Libertella,  Septon'a, 
Cheilaria,  Leptothyrium,  &c.,  are  chiefly 
based  on  the  spennoyonous  apparatus  of 
Sphseriacei.  The  fourth  form  of  spore  is 
found  enclosed  in  cisci ;  the  presence  of 
these  ascospores  forms  the  basis  of  the  class 
Ascomycetes.  Furtlier  details  are  given 
under  the  heads  of  the  families,  and  genera 
there  referred  to. 

The  Uredinei  exhibit  similar  polymorph- 
ism, since  the  genera  there  included,  such 
as  AUcidium,  Puccinia,  based  upon  the  most 
perfect  form  of  fruit,  mostly  exhibit  also 
a  stylosporous  form  (on  which  is  founded 
the  false  genus  Uredo),  together  with  sper- 
mogonia  containing  spermatia. 

Synopsis  of  the  Families. 

1.  Sphjeronemei.  Conceptacles  rising 
from  microscopic  mycelium  growing  beneath 
the  epidermis  of  leaves,  bark,  stems,  &c., 
containing  a  chamber  lined  by  a  perithecium 
bearing  single,  often  septate  spores,  and 
bursting  by  a  spore  at  the  summit.  (Many 
are  stylosporous  forms  of  Ascomycetous 
genera.) 


2.  Melanconiei.  Conceptacles  as  in 
the  preceding,  but  without  a  proper  peri- 
thecium ;  spores  elongated.  (Many  are 
stylosporous  forms  of  Ascomycetous  ge- 
nera.) 

3.  Phragmoteichace.'e.  Conceptacles 
horny,  breaking  through  the  epidermis  of 
leaves,  &c.,  at  first  closed,  afterwards  burst- 
ing longitudinally;  spores  septate,  and  in 
chain-like  series,  intermixed  with  para- 
physes  on  the  internal  walls  of  the  con- 
ceptacles. 

4.  ToRULACEi.  Mycelium  filamentous, 
growing  on  the  surface  of  decayed  vegeta- 
bles, bearing  erect  filaments,  terminating  in 
rows  of  simple  or  compound  spores. 

5.  Uredinei.  Mycelium  a  filamentous 
mass  growing  in  the  interior  of  living  vege- 
table structures,  finally  breaking  out  on  the 
surface  in  patches,  margined  or  naked,  and 
bearing  simple  or  compound  spores,  single 
or  in  beaded  series. 

6.  UsTiLAGiNEi.  Mycelium  filamentous, 
growing  in  the  inteiior  of  organs  of  plants, 
producing  simple  or  septate  spores,  finally 
breaking  up,  without  bursting  through  to 
the  surface,  so  as  to  leave  a  cavity  full  of 
dust-like  spores. 

BiBL.  Berkeley  and  Broome,  Hooker's 
London  Juurn.  of  Bot.  iii.  p.  .320;  Tulasne, 
Comjit.  Rendus,  March  18-51  {Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1851,  viii.  p.  114)  ;  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  XV.  370 ;  ihid.  xx.  129 ;  ibid.  4  ser.  ii, 
p.  77,  V.  p.  108  ;  Butan.  Zeit.  xi.  49  et  seq. ; 
Compt.  Bendus,  18-54  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser. 
1854,  p.  76) ;  Fries,  Syst.  Mycol. ;  De  Bary, 
Brand-pike,  Berlin,  1853. 

CONIO'PHYTUM,  Hassall  (Dolichosper- 
mitm,  Ralfs). — A  genus  (?)  of  Nostochacese 
(Confervoid  Algas),  consisting  of  one  spe- 
cies, colouring  large  sheets  of  water  of  a 
deep  coppery  green,  by  its  minute  fronds, 
each  composed  of  a  number  of  filaments 
variously  curled  and  interwoven,  densely  in 
the  centre,  and  more  loosely  towards  the 
circumference  ;  these  fronds  being  free,  look 
like  a  pulverulent  or  granular  accumulation 
in  the  water,  when  viewed  by  the  naked 
eye.  This  genus  diflers  from  its  allies  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  spermatic  and 
vesicular  cells,  the  former  being  either 
next  to,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  latter. 
This  fact  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  value  of  this  character  as  a  distinctive 
mark. 

C.  Tliompsoni,  Ralfs  =  Dolichosperimtm 
Thomp.,  Ralfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1850,  v. 
33G,  pi.  9.  fig.  3.    Anabaina  Flos-aqucs, 
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Harvey,  Brit.  Algce,  ed.  1 ;  Hassall,  Brit. 
Fr.  Alf/cp,  t.  7o.  'f.  2.  See  Hassall,  Bot. 
Gaz.  Aug.  1800  {Colour  of  the  Serpentine). 

CONIOTHE'CIUM,  Corda.— An  obscure 
genus  of  Torulacei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi), 
the  so-called  species  being  probably  forms 
of  some  otber  Fungi. 

C.  auientacearuni,  Cda.,  is  extremely 
common  on  dead  willow  twigs. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
1850,  T.  460 ;  Corda,  Ic.  Fung.  i.  figs.  21, 
25,  26 ;  Fries,  Summa  Vec/et.  523. 

CONIOTIIY'RIUM,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
SpliEeronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi). 

C.  ghmeratum,  Corda,  recorded  by  I5erke- 
ley  and  Broome  as  British,  is  said  by  Fries 
to  belong  to  his  genus  Clisosporum.  It  is  a 
microscopic  plant  growing  in  the  cracks  of 
dead  wood  (elm),  composed  of  minute  free 
membranous  peridia  enclosing  numerous 
spores,  which  escape  by  the  bursting  of  the 
apex. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
1854,  xiii.  460;  Corda,  iv.  f.  208;  Fries, 
Summa  Veget.  522  ;  Montague,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  3  ser.  xii.  304. 

CONJUGA'TION  or  ZYCO'SIS.  — A 
process  occurring  among  some  of  the  lower 
plants  and  animals,  in  which  the  substance 
of  two  distinct  organisms  comes  into  contact 
and  becomes  fused  into  a  single  mass,  or 
zy'goite.  This  operation  is  always  connected 
with  reproduction  in  plants,  and  sometimes 
,also  in  animals. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  Algfe,  viz.  in  the  Zygne- 
macese,  the  Desmidiacefe,  the  Diatoma- 
cefe,  tbe  Palmellaceae,  and  in  one  genus  of 
Fungi,  viz.  Syzygites.  In  all  these  cases 
it  consists  essentially  in  the  blending  to- 
gether of  the  contents  of  two  distinct  cells, 
either  by  the  complete  fusion  of  two  free 
cells,  by  the  passage  of  the  contents  of 
one  cell  into  the  cavity  of  another  through 
newly-formed  connecting  tubes,  or  by  the 
emission  of  the  contents  of  both  cells  into 
a  space  between  them,  where  the  mixed 
contents  become  enclosed  in  a  special  en- 
velope. 

The  conjugation  earliest  discovered  was 
that  of  the  Zygnemacese,  in  which  the  cells 
of  distinct  filaments  lying  parallel  with  one 
another,  become  united  by  lateral  inoscula- 
tion or  by  cross  branches,  formed  by  the 
budding  out  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  opposite 
to  each  other,  the  protruded  processes 
coming  into  contact,  cohering  and  becoming 
confluent  by  the  absorption  of  the  surfaces 


Zygnema  crnciata. 
Conjugatinf;  filamentg. 
Magnified  250  diameters. 


of  contact  (fig.  137).  The  cavities  of  thetwo 
cells  being  thus  freely 
opened  into  one  another, 
the  contents  become 
mixed ;  in  Spiroggra 
and  Zggncma  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  the  cells 
usually  travel  across  into 
the  cavity  of  the  other 
(PI.  5.  fig.  18);  mZggu- 
gonium  the  contents  of 
both  cells  collect  in  the 
cross-piece,  this  is  the 
case  also  in  Mesocarpus 
(fig.  138)  and  Stauro- 
carpus,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  cross-piece 
becomes  greatly  en- 
larged. The  contents 
in  all  these  cases  become  retracted  from 
the  cell-wall,  and,  se- 
creting special  coats, 
become  spores,  which 
escape  by  the  rupture 
of  the  conjugated  cells. 
In  Mouge'otia  (fig.  139) 
there  is  no  cross  branch. 
The  filaments  become 
angularly  bent  and  in- 
osculate at  the  angles. 
A  spore  is  said  to  be 
formed  in  each  cell 
here.    (See  Zygnema- 

CEiE.) 

Pseudo  -  spores  are 
sometimes  formed  in 
the  cells  of  Zygnema- 
ceae  without  conjuga- 
tion, in  which  case  t\\cy 

In  the  Desmi- 


Fig.  138. 


Mesocariras  scalarig. 
Conjugating  filaments 
with  spores. 
Magnified  200  dia- 
meters. 

are  barren. 


diacese  the  pro- 
cess presents  a 
number  of  modi- 
fications. Inthefi- 
lamentous  forms, 
such  as  Hgalothe- 
ca  and  Di(hpno- 
priimi,  conj  uga- 
tion  does  not  usu- 
ally take  place 
until  the  single 
cells  of  the  fila- 
ments have  be- 
come separated, 
but  in  some  cases, 
as  in  Z>.  Borreri, 


Fia-.  139. 


Mougeotia  genuflexa. 
Conjugating  filaments. 
Magnified  100  diameters. 


conjugation  of  the  filamentous  groups  has 
been  observed ;  perhaps  this  occurs  in  Des- 
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midium  also.  In  Closterumi,  Peniuni,  Tet- 
memoriis,  Cusmarium,  &c.,  the  free  cells 
conjugate  in  pairs.  In  almost  all  these 
cases  the  mode  of  union  appeal's  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  seen  in  Zygnema- 
ceae,  for  the  external  membrane  dehisces 
more  or  leas  completely,  so  as  to  separate 
the  parent-cells  into  two  valves,  while  a  de- 
licate internal  membrane  previously  lining 
this  is  protruded  as  a  sac,  to  meet  its  fellow 
from  the  corresponding  conjugating-  indivi- 
dual ;  these  sac-like  processes  coalesce,  and 
thus  the  contents  of  the  cell  are  enabled  to 
mix.  In  Hjialotlu'ca  dissiliens  and  Peniurn 
Brebksonii,  there  is  said  to  be  union  of  the 
primary  or  outer  cell-coat,  as  in  Zygmma. 
The  resulting  spore  or  sporangium  is  mostly 
formed  in  the  connecting  piece  (Cloderium, 
Cosmarium,  Tefmemorus,  Ifi/alotheca)  (PI.  6. 
figs.  1-3),  or  in  one  of  the  cells  (Didi/mo- 
primn  Grevillu,eind  perha2:)s  in  Desmidiiim). 
In  Closterium  lineatuin  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  conjugating  cells  divide  completely 
by  constriction  of  their  delicate  internal 
membrane,  just  before  conjugation,  so  that 
the  dehiscent  primary  menibraues  emit  from 
each  parent  individual  a  pair  of  little  sacs 
in  close  apposition,  and  these  meeting  their 
fellows,  a  double  or  twin  conjugation  takes 
place,  and  a  ^j«fr  of  spores  or  sporangia  are 
formed.  A  gelatinous  investment  is  secreted 
around  the  conjugating  sac-like  processes, 
and  the  spore  is  generally  at  first  imbedded 
in  an  abundant  gelatinous  coat.   (See  Des- 

MIDIACE^.) 

In  the  Diatomacese  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  delicate  internal  membrane,  lilce 
that  of  the  Desmidiacese,  concerned  in  the 
conjugation.  The  two  conjugating  indi- 
viduals, lying  near  together,  become  con- 
nected together  by  the  excretion  of  a  collec- 
tion of  gelatinous  substance ;  the  siliceous 
coats  then  dehisce,  and  the  contents  of  the 
parent-cells,  escaping  from  the  valves,  meet 
between  them  to  unite  into  a  globular  mass, 
which  does  not  become  a  spore,  but  gradually 
acquires  the  form  of  the  parent.  There  is 
no  connecting  tube  here  ;  only  the  investing 
gelatinous  matter.  In  Himantidium  and 
Surirella,  one  new  individual  is  formed  in 
the  conjugation  (PI.  6.  fig.  4)  ;  in  Eunotia, 
Cocconema,  Gomphonema  and  ScJiizunema, 
the  contents  of  the  parent-cells  appear  to 
divide  transverse!)/  before  extrusion,  and 
thus  form  a  pair  of  new  individuals  in  the 
conjugation  (PI.  6.  fig.  5)  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  spores  of  Closterium  lineatum).  A  pecu- 
liar condition  occurs  in  other  genera,  Cydo- 


tella,  Melosira,  &c.,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  conjugation  of  the  divided  contents  of  one 
frustule.  (See  Diatomack^.) 

Among  the  Palmellaceae,  conjugation  has 
been  observed  in  Coccocldoris  Brebissonii 
(Palmoylcea  macrococca,  Braun),  where  two 
vegetative  cells  become  completely  fused, 
membrane  and  contents,  to  form  a  spore 
which  acquires  a  firm  coat  and  oily  contents, 
and  passes  through  a  stage  of  rest  before  re- 
commencing vegetative  development  (PI.  3. 
fig.6c,fZ)._ 

The  conjugation  of  the  zoospores  of  Pan- 
dorina  is  noticed  under  that  genus. 

The  supposed  conjugation  of  Vaucheria 
and  similar  phenomena  in  some  other  Con- 
fervoids  are  cases  of  fecundation  of  sporangial 
cells  by  KriZ/Zceantheridial  cells,  no  permanent 
union  taking  place. 

The  only  known  case  of  conjugation  in 
the  Fungi,  that  described  by  Ehrenberg  in 
Syzygites,  a  genus  of  Mildew  Fungi,  is 
described  under  that  head. 

De  Bary,  Tulasne  and  others  have  ob- 
served in  several  Fungi,  as  Erysiplie,  Pyro- 
nema,  Peronospora,  &c.,  a  sexual  process 
which  is  exactly  analogous  to  what  takes 
place  in  certain  Algas,  and  in  the  abnormal 
Saprolegniae,  the  body  containing  the  male 
element  coming  in  contact  with  the  female 
organ,  and  thus  producing  fruit.  This  pro- 
cess seems  rather  to  come  under  the  term 
Copulation  than  Conjugation. 

The  conjugation  observed  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  consists  in  the  direct  union,  by  a 
more  or  less  extensive,  sometimes  complete, 
fusion  of  the  substance  of  2,  3,  4  or  more 
distinct  individuals.  In  Diplozoon  para- 
doxuni  the  two  individuals  become  united 
by  a  cross  branch  ;  and  the  remarkable  re- 
sult is  that  sexual  organs  become  developed 
on  both  bodies  after  this.  Apparent  con- 
jugation takes  place  also  in  Actinophrys, 
Acineta.  Grcyarina,  &c.  It  is,  however, 
most  probable  that  the  fusion  which  occurs 
in  many  of  these  cases  is  spurious,  and  un- 
connected with  reproduction. 

Podophrya  pynun  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
stances of  true  conjugation,  the  resulting 
compound  individual  containing  8  embryos 
in  a  single  cavity  common  to  both.  The 
true  process  has  also  been  observed  in  Aci- 
neta  {mystacind),  Vorticella  (microstotna), 
&c.  And  the  researches  of  Balbiani  show 
that  in  many  of  the  Infusoria  the  conjuga- 
tion is  a  true  sexual  process. 

BiBL.  Vegetables :  Vaucher,  Hist,  des 
Conferves;  Meyen,  Pjian.-phys.  iii.  413  j 
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llassinW,  Brit.  A/ffcp;  Kiitzing,  FJa/c.  gen.; 
Ralfs,  jSrit.  Desmid. ;  Morren,  Ann.  dcs  Sc. 
Nat.  2  ser.  v.  267 ;  Smith,  Drit.  Died.  ; 
Thwaites,  Ann.  N.  IT.  xx.  and  ser.  2.  i.  and 
iii. ;  Braiin,  Bcjiiv.  in  Nature  {Ray  Society, 
185.3);  Focke,  Physiol.  Studien,\\.  1854; 
Nn'fi'eli,  Alqen-si/st.  p.  175;  Kareten,  £ot. 
Zeii.  X.  p.  89  (1852)  ;  Ehrenberg,  Vei-handl. 
Naturf.  Freund.  i.  98  (1829) ;  Areschoug, 
Sived!  Trans.  1853 ;  Bot.  Zeit.  xiii.  p.  364 ; 
De  Bary,  Coiytiyatce,  1859 ;  Griffith,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hid.  2  ser.  xvi.  p.  92 ;  Carter,  ibid. 
xvii.  p.  1 ;  Hoftmann,  Phys.  Bot.  ii.  p.  155 
&c. ;  De  Bary,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  N.  1866,  p.  343; 
Tulasne,  I.  c.  1866,  p.  211.  Animals: 
Kolliker,  Sieh.  u.  Kollik.  Zeitscli.  i.  pp.  1, 
198  {Qu.  3Hc.  Jn.  i.  p.  98);  Siebold,  ibid. 
i.  p.  270,  iii.  p.  62  ;  Stein,  Infits. ;  Wiey- 
manns  ArcJdv,  1849,  p.  147 ;  Nordmann, 
Milx-r.  Beitrdye,  i.  p.  56 ;  Clapar.  &  Lachm. 
Infus.  ii.  p.  222. 

CONJUNCTI'VA.    See  Eye. 

CONOCEPH'ALUS,  Hill.    See  Eega- 

TELLA. 

CONOCIII'LUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Eo- 
tatoria,  of  the  family  CEcistina. 

Char.  Animals  aggregated  around  a  cen- 
tral gelatinous  nucleus,  and  forming  a  re- 
volving sphere ;  two  persistent  frontal  eye- 
spots. 

From  ten  to  forty  in  each  sphere.  Nu- 
cleus sometimes  green,  from  the  presence 
of  parasitic  monads.  Four  thick  conical 
papillse  arise  from  the  middle  of  the  frontal 
surface,  each  having  a  bristle  at  its  apex. 

C.  vohox  (PI.  34.  figs.  15-17).  Cara- 
pace and  body  white,  gelatinous,  and  hya- 
line ;  length  1-60",  breadth  of  sphere  1-8". 
Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  393. 

CO'NODONTS.— Minute,  slender,  coni- 
cal, curved,  brownish  bodies,  foimd  in  a 
sandy  Lower  Silurian  clay  near  Petersburg, 
and  supposed  by  Pander  to  be  minute  fish- 
teeth,  but  by  others  to  be  spines  of  small 
Crustaceans,  or  the  booklets  and  denticles 
of  Naked  Mollusks  and  Annelides.  They 
occur  also  in  later  strata. 

BiBL.  Pander,  Mon.  foss.  FiscJie,  &c., 
1856 ;  Murchison,  Siluria,  1859,  p.  375,  and 
1867,  p.  356. 

CONOS'TOMUM,  Sw.— A  genus  of  Bar- 
tramiaceous  Mosses,  with  one  British  spe- 
cies :  Conosto7nmn  boreale,  Sw. 

CONULPNA,  D'Orb.  — A  top-shaped, 
many-chambered,stichostegianForaminifer, 
having  the  septal  face  slightly  convex  and 
multipcrforate,  is  the  only  recorded  sample 


of  this  doubtful  genus,  which  is  probably 
related  to  Lituola. 

BiBL.  D'Orb.  Forav^.  Cuba,  18-39. 

CONULl'TES,  Carter.— A  Foraminifer 
of  the  Ghbiyerinida  family,  and  closely 
allied  to,  if  not  the  same  as,  Patellina. 

BiBL.  Carter,  An7i.  N.  H.  ser.  3.  viii.  457; 
Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  233. 

COPPER. — Crystals  of  metallic  copper 
exist  in  artificial  AVantueine.  The  acetate 
of  copper  is  noticed  under  Acetic  acid. 

The  ammoniuret  of  copper  is  prepared  by 
digesting  copper  turnings  in  an  open  bottle, 
with  Liq.  Amni.  (P.  B.)  ;  it  must  be  used 
fresh.  Its  action  is  well  displayed  when  it 
is  brouo-ht  into  contact  with  cotton-wool. 

COPPl'NIA,  Hass.— A  genus  of  Ilydroid 
Polypes,  fam.  Coppiniidae. 

Char.  Cells  long,  crowded,  imited  by  a 
cellular  mass  at  their  bases  ;  ova  developed 
in  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  mass. 

C.  arcta.  Incrusting  the  stems  of  other 
zoophvtes  ;  common  ;  greenish  yellow. 

BiBL.  Ilassall,  Mic.  Tr.  iii.  p.  160; 
Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  219. 

CO'RA,Fr. — A  tropical  genus  of  Eichens, 
approaching  Coccocarpia. 

1  species  :  C.  pavonia. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Syst.  Orb.  Veg.  p.  300; 
Nyl.  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1855,  iii.  p.  151. 

CORAL. — A  term  applied  in  general  to 
the  calcareous  pol3'pidom  or  skeleton  of 
Polypes  or  Zoophytes,  and  in  particular  to 

that  of  COEALLIUM. 

CORAL'LINA,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Co- 


Fig.  140.  Fig.  141. 


Fig.  I'lO.  A  branch  of  the  frond.    Natural  size. 

Fig.  141.  A  section  of  the  end  of  a  branch  terminating 
in  a  ceramidiuin,  containing  tetraspores.  Magnified  10 
diameters. 

rallinacese  (Florideous  Algse),  of  stony  cha- 
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racter,  looking  like  Morals.  The  common 
species,  C  offivinalis,  grows  everywhere 
between  tide-marks,  on  rocks,  &c.,  and 
presents  a  branched,  mostly  pinnate  tnft  of 
articulated  filaments  evenly  coated  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  tetraspores  are  borne 
in  tufts  in  ceramidia  (fig.  141),  usually  at 
the  apices  of  the  branches  (being  the  last 
joints  transformed),  or  they  occur  laterally 
(fig.  140),  sometimes  in  pairs  and  sometimes 
irregularly  over  the  whole  frond  ;  they  open 
by  a  small  tenninal  pore  (fig.  141). 

The  structure  may  be  examined  in  these 
plants  by  keeping  them  for  some  time  in 
vinegar  or  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  will 
remove  the  lime  and  allow  of  the  substance 
being  sliced  in  the  same  wav  as  other  Algse. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br.  3Iar.  Air/,  pi.  1.3  C  ; 
Phi/c.  Brit.  pi.  222 ;  Decaisne,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  2  ser.  xvii.  pi.  17.  fig.  1.  xviii.  p.  119. 
_  CORALLINA'CE.E.— A  family  of  Flo- 
rideas.  Rigid,  articulated,  or  crustaceous, 
mostly  calcareous  sea-weeds,  purple  when 
fresh,  fading,  on  exposure,  to  milk-white ; 
composed  of  closely-packed  elongated  cells 
or  filaments,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is 
deposited  in  an  organized  form.  Tetraspores 
tufted,  contained  in  ovate  or  spherical  co7i- 
ceptacles  {ceramidia,  Harvey) , furnished  with 
a  terminal  pore.    British  genera : 

*  Frond Jiliform,  articulated  (Coralliueffi). 

1.  Corallina.  Frond  pinnated.  Ceramidia 
terminal,  simple. 

2.  Jania.  Frond  dichotomous.  Ceramidia 
tipped  with  two  horn-like  ramuli. 

**  Frond  ci^ustaceous  or  foliaeeous,  opaque, 
not  artictdated  (Nulliporeae). 

3.  Melobesia.  Frond  stony,  forming  either 
a  crustaceous  expansion,  or  a  foliaeeous  or 
a  shrub-like  body. 

4.  Hildehrundtia.  Fro7id  cartilaginous, 
not  stony,  forming  a  crustaceous  expan- 
sion. 

***  Frond  plane,  hyaliyie,  composed  of  cells 
radiating  from  a  centre.  Fructijication 
mihnoivn  (Lithocystete). 

5.  Lithocystis  (a  minute  parasite). 

CORALLINES.— The  Corallinacese,  a 
family  of  Algse,  were  formerly  imagined  to 
be  of  animal  nature,  and  were  classed  among 
the  Zoophytes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ellis 
applied  the  term  Coralline  more  extensively, 
including  under  it  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa),  and 
Sertularianand  similar  Zoophytes  (Polypes): 


the  name  is  still  often  vulgarly  used  in  this 
sense.  The  term  should  properly  be  re- 
stricted to  the  family  to  which  the  genus 
Corallina  gives  the  name.  See  Coralli- 
NACE^  and  Polypi. 

CORALLRTM,  Lam.— A  genus  of  Po- 
lypes, of  the  order  Anthozoa. 

The  red  coral  of  commerce  is  the  internal 
skeleton  of  the  Corallivm  ruhrum,  Lam. 
{Isis  nobilis,  Lin.)  (PI.  3-3.  fig.  6c).  A  por- 
tion of  the  dried  animal  matter  is  usually 
found  adhering  to  its  surface,  and  contains 
abimdance  of  spicula  (PI.  33.  fig.  7). 

The  furrows  seen  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  unprepared  coral,  are  the  impressions  of 
vessels  which  traverse  the  cortical  substance 
and  form  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  various  polypes. 

The  structure  of  coral  is  rather  obscure. 
The  transverse  section  (PI.  33.  fig.  8a)  ex- 
hibits somewhat  undefined  lines,  some  o 
which  are  semiconcentric  with  the  marginal 
furrows,  and  appear  to  be  lines  of  growth; 
these  are  intersected  by  darker  and  narrower 
lines,  apparently  canals.  The  orifices  of 
larger  canals  are  also  visible.  The  longitu- 
dinal section  (PI.  33.  fig.  8b)  exhibits  longi- 
tudinal lines,  probably  those  of  growth,  with 
an  indistinct  intermediate  structure.  \^^hen 
treated  with  acid,  the  residue  is  soft  and 
easily  folded  so  as  to  produce  a  lined  appear- 
ance ;  and  in  parts  the  organic  skeletons  of 
spicula  may  be  distinguished.  Hence  it 
probably  consists  of  spicula,  aggregated  and 
ultimately  consolidated,  so  that  their  struc- 
ture is  no  longer  distinguishable. 

BiBL.  Cuvier,  Begne  Animal  (1853?), 
Zoophytes ;  Lacaze-Duthiers,  Hist.  Nat.  d. 
Corail.  1864 :  Dana,  Corals  cS'r.  1872. 

COR'DYCEPS,  Flies.— See  Sph^eia 
and  Claviceps. 

CORDYLOTHORA,  Allman.— A  genus 
of  Polypes,  of  the  order  Hydi'oida,  and  fa- 
mily Clavidffi.  Aquatic. 

Char.  Poh'pidom  horny,  branched,  rooted 
by  a  creeping  tubular  fibre  ;  branches  tubu- 
lar ;  polypes  existing  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches,  ovoid,  the  mouth  at  the  distal 
extremity,  and  furnished  with  scattered  fili- 
form tentacula. 

C.  lacustris,  the  only  species  ;  height  2-3 
inches.  The  only  compound  Polype  found 
in  fresh  water. 

Bebl.  Allman,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  p.  330; 
andP7«7.  Tra?)s.  1853;  3o\mston,  Brit.Zoo- 
2}hi/tes,  p.  44 ;  Hincks,  Brit.  Zoo2)h.  p.  15. 

CORE'MIUM,  Link.— A  false  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  not 
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really  distinct  from  Penicilmitm,  but  dif- 
fering from  the  characteristic  form  of  that 
genus  in  having  the  erect  fertile  filaments 
compacted  into  a  kind  of  cellular  pedicle  to 
hear  the  strings  of  spores  (tig.  142).    C.  leu- 


Fig.  142. 


Coremium  niTeum,  Corda. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 


copus,  Pers. ;  filaments  white,  spores  green  ; 
not  uncommon  on  decaying  fruits,  &c.  = 
Floccaria  glavca,  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  t.  301, 
and  is  Penicilliinn  crustacetim  (3,  Fries.  -  C. 
candidum,  Nees;  filaments  and  spores  white; 
on  decaying  substances,  is  TeniciUmm  can- 
didum (3,  Fries. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brii.  Fl.  v.  pt.  2.  344; 
Fries,  Si/st.  Mi/col.  iii.  408 ;  Greville,  hic.  cit. ; 
Corda,  Icones  Fung.  ii.  pi.  11.  fig.  73;  Prcwltt- 
Jlora,  pi.  25. 

COEETH'E  A,  Meig.— A  genus  of  Dipte- 
rous Insects,  of  the  family  Tipulidse. 

The  larva  of  C. phnnicornis  foTm^  a  beau- 
tiful microscopic  object;  it  inhabits  fresh 
water. 

BiBL.  Ivarsch,  Monog.  d.  Coreth.  plum. ; 
Eay  Lankester,  Pop.  Sc.  Pev.  18G5 ;  Ley- 
dig,  Sieh.  cS'-  Kdll.  Zeitsch.  iii.  p.  435  ;  Rymer 
Jones,  Mic.  Trans.  1866,  p.  99 ;  Weismann, 
Sieh.  ^-  Km.  Zeitsch.  1866,  p.  45. 

COEETtl'ElA,  Wright.— A  genus  of 
Ehizopoda, family Actinophryina  (?).  Body 
oblong,  with  a  long  club-shaped  appendage, 
bearing  a  thick  brush  of  8-40  tentacles  at 
its  summit. 

C.  sertiilaricp.    On  Sertidaria  pumila, 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  663. 

COEIN'NA,  Ileib.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese. 


Char.  Frustulespunctate-areolate,  united 
into  semicircular  fascife,  angles  produced, 
spiniferous,  the  uppermost  longest,  inter- 
mediate portion  hemispherical,  with  septa; 
valves  ellipsoidal,  transversely  bicostate, 
apiculate  at  each  end. 

C.  elegans.    Shores  of  Denmark. 

BiBL.  Heiberg,  Consp.  Diat.  1863,  p.  63, 
pi.  3.  fig.  8. 

COEK. — Ordinarily  the  outer  layer  of 
bark  of  the  Cork  Oak  {Quercus  Suber),  for 
the  development  of  which,  see  Bark.  Ho- 
rizontal and  transverse  sections  of  the  large 
liQ'ht-coloured  cells  of  cork  are  shown  in 
PI.  38.  fig.  16  and  17.  The  term  cork  is 
applied  generally  to  excessive  developments 
of  the  svherous  layer  of  barks. 

COEjN. — The  general  name  applied  to 
the  seeds,  or  rather  the  fruits  of  the  various 
plants  furnishing  the  ordinary  materials  for 
bread.  These  all  belong  to  the  Monocoty- 
ledonous  family,  Graminacece  (Grasses) ;  for 
Buck-wheats  cannot  be  considered  as  true 
corn.  The  grains  of  the  Grasses  are  enve- 
loped in  the  adherent  pericarp,  which  is  dry 
and  smooth  ;  the  seed  which  this  encloses  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  compara- 
tively large  mealy  albumen,  composed  of 
thin-walled  parenchyma,  more  or  less  densely 
filled  with  starch,  which  makes  up  the  great 
body  of  the  grain  ;  a  few  layers  of  cells  sub- 
jacent to  the  surface,  however,  contain  little 
starch,  but  abundance  of  nitrogenous  proto- 
plasmic matter,  or  gluten.  These  laj^ers 
containing  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
gluten,  together  with  epidermis,  are  removed 
li'om  fine  flour  in  grinding,  as  the  bian  and 
pollard, the  fine  white  floiu'consistingchiefly 
of  the  starch.  The  forms  of  the  starch-grains 
differ  considerably,  as  also  their  condition  in 
the  cell.  In  Wheat  {Triticum) ,  the  starch- 
grains  are  lenticular  (PI.  36.  fig.  8),  and  lie 
loose  in  the  cells ;  in  Barley  (Hordeum), 
they  are  very  similar,  but  the  larger  gTains 
are  squarish  and  thinner  (PI.  36.  fig.  9); 
in  Oats  (Avena),  poh'gonal,  but  compacted 
together  into  roundish  masses  (PI.  36. 
fig.  10.)  ;  in  Eice  (Oryza),  the  starch-grains 
are  very  small,  and  packed  so  closely  toge- 
ther that  they  press  upon  one  another,  thus 
acquiring  a  parenchymatous  form  (PI.  36. 
figs.  12  &  1.3)  ;  and  then,  as  they  adhere 
firmly  together,  the  contents  of  the  cells  ap- 
pear like  one  solid  mass ;  hence  the  horny 
character  of  the  grains  of  rice,  and  the  grit- 
tiness  of  rice-flour.  In  Maize  (Zea),  the 
outer  part  of  the  grain  is  horny  from  the 
same  cause  as  rice,  and  presents  a  similar 
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appearance  (PI.  36.  fig.  3),  but  in  the  centre 
the  cells  are  often  less  densely  filled,  and  the 
grains  lie  more  or  less  loose  (PI.  36.  fig.  5). 
For  further  particulars  of  the  characters  of 
the  starch-grains,  see  Starch. 

OORNICULA'RIA,  Ach.— A  genus  of 
Parmeliacese  (Grymnocarpous  Lichens)  com- 
posed of  rigid  tLifted  plants,  the  lobes  of  the 
thallus  standing  up  in  forked  horn-like  pro- 
cesses. Most  of  the  species  occur  on  the 
ground  or  rocks  on  high  mountains. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  1.  232 ;  Encil. 
Botami,  pi.  452,  720, 846,  &c. ;  Lindsay,  Br. 
Lich.  p.  127. 

CORNS  consist  of  thickened  epidermis, 
the  scales  being  increased  in  number,  much 
flattened,  and  closely  aggregated  from  pres- 
sure. This  is  the  structure  in  their  simplest 
form.  When  larger,  they  represent  an  ordi- 
nary blister,  conjoined  with  the  thickening 
of  the  epidermis ;  hence  the  origin  of  the 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  many  of  them.  The 
papilloe  of  the  cutis  are  generally  hypertro- 
phied.  The  epidermic  scales  may  be  ren- 
dered distinct  by  digestion  with  acetic  acid 
or  solution  of  potash. 

CORNUSPI'RA,  Schultze.— This  genus, 
restricted,  comprises  the  planorbifi  irm  Mili- 
olida,  which,  commencing  with  a  somewhat 
agathistegian  gTowth,  soon  become  discoi- 
dal  and  non-segmented. 

C.foliacea  (PI.  18.  fig.  13)  is  a  common 
Foraminifer,  white  and  opaque,  with  the 
whorls  rapidly  increasing  in  width  in  the 
adult  state.  It  has  abounded  from  the 
older  Tertiary  times  to  the  present,  chiefly 
in  shallow  water,  but  found  at  530  fathoms, 
North  Atlantic,  \>y  Carpenter. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  Foram.  68 ; 
Proc.  B..  Soc.  June  1869 ;  Schultze,  Ann. 
N.  Hist.  18i;l,  p.  306. 

COR'PORA  AMYLA'CEA.— These  are 
microscopic  rounded  bodies,  exhibiting  a 


Fig.  143. 


resembling  starch-grains  in  appearance. 
They  are  found  in 
fornix,  the  septmn 
lucidum,  the  walls  of 
the  ventricles,  and  th( 
cortical  substance  of' 
the  brain,  the  me- 
dullary substance  of 
the  spinal  cord,  the 
waxy    spleen,  &c. 
They  are  but  little 
acted  upon  by  dilute 
acids ;  caustic  alkalies  render  them  more 
transparent,  and  gi-adually  dissolve  them. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 
Corpora  amylacea,  from 
the  human  ependyma. 


Solution  of  iodine  gives  them  a  bluish  tinge ; 
and  the  subsequent  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  produces  the  bluish-violet  colour  seen 
when  cellulose  is  treated  with  these  reagents. 
The  reaction  is  best  seen  when  the  action  of 
the  acid  takes  place  slowly.  Hence  these 
bodies  have  been  regarded  as  consisting  of 
amyloid  or  cellulose. 

The  corpora  amylacea  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  concretions  forming '  brain- 
sand,'  or  the  acervulus  cerebri.  These  are 
also  rounded,  single,  or  aggregated,  usually 
exhibiting  the  concentric  rings,  sometimes 
forming  cylindrical,  ramified,  or  reticular 
fibres.  They  are  met  with  in  the  choroid 
plexuses,  the  pineal  gland,  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  and  sometimes  in  the  walls  of 
the  ventricles.  These  consist  of  an  organic 
(proteine)  skeleton,  containing  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  When  treated  with 
acids,  the  latter  are  dissolved,  the  former 
being  left  and  retaining  the  original  form  of 
the  concretions. 

BiBL.  Purkinje,  Midler's  Archiv,  1836  & 
1845  ;  Kolliker,  Mih:  Anat.  ii.  pt.  2.  501 ; 
Virchow,  Archiv  f.  path.  Ancd.  i^'  e.  p.  135, 
268,  416,  and  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xii.  p.  481 ; 
Green,  Pathvhyy,  1871,  p.  71;  Frey,  His- 
tol.  p.  32. 

CORPUS'CULA,  of  the  Coniferfe.  See 
Gymnospehmia. 

_  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE,  thebichlo- 
ride  of  Mercury.— A  saturated  solution  of 
this  salt  is  very  useful  in  rendering  very 
transparent  bodies  consisting  of  proteine- 
compounds  more  opaque  and  distinct,  as 
the  bodies  and  cilia  of  Infusoria  &c. 

CORY^'CIA,  Duj.  =  Amwba  hilimhosa, 
Auerbach  fDu].  Ann.  d.  Sc.  N.  1852,  p.  41). 

CORYMOli'PHA,  Sars.— A  genus  of 
marine  Hydroid  Polypi,  family  Tubulariidse. 

Bibb.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  125. 

CORYNACTIS,  Allman.— A  genus  of 
Anthozoa  (Polypi). 

I  species  :  C.  viridis. 

Bibb.  Gosse,  Actinologia  Britanmca  (the 
latest  work  on  Sea- Anemones). 

CORY''NE,  Gfertn. — A  genus  of  marine 
Hydroid  Polypi,  fiimily  Corynidae. 

Bibb.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  37. 

CORY'NEUM,  Kunze.— A  genus  of  Me- 
lanconiei  ( Coniomycetous  Fungi), consisting 
of  parasitic  plants  growing  upon  dead  twigs, 
bursting  out  as  convex  solid  pustules  from 
beneath  the  epidermis.  A  vertical  section 
of  half  of  one  of  these  pustules  is  sliown 
in  fig.  144 ;  the  cellular  stroma  is  covered 
by  stalked  multiseptate  spores.    Six  forms 
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are  recorded  ns  British.        Fig.  144. 
Til  at  iig-ured,  C.  disci- 
forme,  Kze.,  pTows  on 
dead  twigs  of  bircli. 

Tulasne  states  this 
genus  to  consist  of  the 
conidiiferous  form  of 
Mdanconis  (Sphteria- 
cei). 

BrBL.  Hook.  Brit. 
Fl.  V.  pt.  2.  p.  355; 

Berk.  &  Broome,  Ann.  Coryneum  diseiforme. 
Nat.  Hist.  2  Ser.  v.  458  ;  Vertical  section  of  half 

r\       Ti  IT  T  ^  pustule. 

(Jurrey,  ^ «.  Micr.  Jaurn.  Mp.guilied  200  diama. 
V.   p.   127 ;  Tulasne, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v.  p.  110 ;  Corda, 
Icones  Fimg. 

CORYNOTSIS,  Allman.— A  genus  of 
marine  Ilydroid  Polypi,  family  Hydracti- 
iiiidfB. 

C.  Aideri,  Durham. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zonph.  p.  34. 

COSCINODISCUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomaceae. 

Cliar.  Frustules  free,  single,  disk-shaped  ; 
valves  circular,  iiat,  or  slightly  convex,  ex- 
hibiting a  cellular  or  areolar  appearance. 
(No  internal  septa,  nor  lateral  processes.) 

The  cellular  appearance  arises  from  the 
existence  of  depressions,  which  are  of 
different  sizes.  The  valves  form  beautiful 
objects. 

Xiitzing  enumerates  forty-one  species, 
Xrhich  are  either  marine  or  fossil.  Smith 
admits  four  British  species. 

C.  minor,  E.  Depressions  irregular  and 
crowded  (circular,  Sm.)  ;  margin  of  valves 
smooth  ;  aquatic  and  marine ;  diam.  1-1200 
to  1-500". 

C.  radiatus,  E.  (PI.  18.  fig.  32).  _  Depres- 
sions obscurely  radiating,  marginal  ones 
smallest ;  margin  of  valves  smooth ;  marine 
and  fossil;  diam.  1-550  to  1-180"  (a,  side 
view ;  b,  front  view) . 

C.  eccentricus,  E.  Depressions  arranged 
in  curved  lines,  with  the  convexity  towards 
the  centre  ;  marine  and  fossil ;  diam.  1-400 
to  1-200". 

C.  pi/.ridictda,  Kg.  (Pi/.ridicula  and  Cras- 
pedodiscus  coscinodiscvs,  E.)  (PI.  4-3.  tig.  21). 
Margin  tumid,  elegantly  cellular,  central 
areola  very  fine,  diminishing  towards  the 
centre ;  no  umbilical  star ;  marginal  cells 
hexagonal,  larger;  diam.  1-400".  Fossil. 
Virginia. 

C.  craspedodiscus,  K.  =  Craspedodiscus  ele- 
gans,  E.  (PI.  19.  figs.  7  &  8).  Margin  of 
valves  tumid,  elegantly  sculptured,  central 


markings  (depressions)  radiating;  an  um- 
bilical star  formed  of  5  to  0  oblong  larger 
cells  (?);  diam.  1-120".   Fossil.  Bermuda. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ah/umdl.  d.  Berl.Akad.  1838 
and  1839  ;  id.  Ber.  d.  Bcrl.  Akad.  1840  et 
seq. ;  Kiitzing,  BaciU.  and  Sp.  Alq.  ;  Smith, 
Brit.  Diat.  1 ;  Wallich,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1860, 
p.  38;  GreviUe,  Mic.  Trans.  1864,  p.  9; 
1865,  pp.  25,  43 ;  1866,  pp.  3,  78. 

COSCINOSPI'RA,  Ehrenberg.  —  The 
elongate  subtype  of  Pcncroplis,  one  of  the 
Foraminifera  irnpcrforata.  It  is  a  synonym 
of  Spirolina,  Lamarck. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Berlin  Acad.  Transact. 
1839 ;  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  H.  ser.  3. 
V.  180. 

COSMAEIUM,  Corda.— A  genus  of  Des- 
midiacere. 

Char.  Cells  single,  constricted  at  the 
middle ;  segments  as  broad  as  or  broader 
than  long,  neither  sinuated  nor  spinous. 

A  peculiar  swarming  motion  is  observ- 
able at  times  in  the  cell-contents  of  this 
genus,  different  from  the  circulation  in 
Closterium.  From  some  observations  by 
Mrs.  Thomas,  it  appears  likely  that  the 
spore-cell  divides  into  numerous  individuals 
in  germination. 

Rabenhorst  describes  77  Eui'opean  species. 
Among  the  most  common  British  species 
are  :— 

C.2^y>'f<'>nidutum  (PI.  10.  fig.  18, 19  empty 
cell).  Oval,  with  depressed  and  truncate 
ends,  deeply  constricted ;  end  view  ellipti- 
cal ;  segments  punctate,  entire ;  length 
1-470  to  1-260". 

C.  bioculatum.  Smooth,  depressed,  con- 
striction producing  a  gaping  notch  on  each 
side  ;  end  view  elliptical ;  segments  subel- 
liptic,  entire;  sporangium  orbicular,  spi- 
nous ;  length  1-1410". 

a  crenatmn  (PI.  10.  fig.  20).  Punctate, 
deeply  constricted  ;  segments  crenate  at  the 
margin,  depressed  at  the  end;  end  view 
elliptical ;  spines  of  sporangium  very  short ; 
length  1-470". 

C.  tetrophthalmum  (PI.  10.  fig.  22).  Deeply 
constricted ;  segments  semicircular ;  end 
view  elliptical ;  rough  with  pearly  granules, 
which  give  a  crenate  appearance  to  the 
margin ;  length  1-230". 

C.  margaritifermn  (PI.  10.  fig.  21). 
Rough  with  pearly  granules,  which  are  as 
broad  as  long ;  end  view  elliptic  ;  segments 
semicircular  or  reniform ;  length  1-560  to 
1-300". 

C.  ornatum.  Segments  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  rough  with  granules  giving  a 
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dentate  appearance  to  tlie  margin  ;  end  view 
with  a  truncate  projection  on  each  side; 
length  1-610". 

C.  cunirliitu.  Punctate,  constriction  slight, 
ends  rounded;  transverse  view  circular; 
length  1-680". 

Lobb  describes  an  extraordinary  species, 
C.  radiahim,  the  surface  being  covered  by 
densely  crowded  hyaline  filaments,  like 
those  of  Actinophrys,  but  closer. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  JDcsmul  pp.  91  &  212  ; 
Thomas,  Trans.  Mic.  Sue.  new  ser.  iii.  p.  33  ; 
Lobb,  Qk.  Mic.  Journ.  1 866,  p.  55  ;  Archer, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1860,  p.  235,  1864,  p.  178. 

COSMIODIS'CUS,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
fossil  Diatomacefe. 

Char.  Frustules  simple,  disk-shaped ; 
valves  radiato-punctate  or  areolar,  with 
linear  radiating  spaces  (no  processes  nor 
internal  septa).  3  species:  in  Monterey 
and  Barbadoes  deposit. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1866,  p.  70. 

UOSMOCLA'DIUM,  Breb.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiacefe  (Palmellaceae,  Eab.). 

Char.  Cells  rounded,  compressed,  deeply 
constricted,  attached  to  a  branched  stipe. 
Reproduction  by  gonidia. 

C.  pulchdlum  (PI.  42.  iig.  38),  attached ; 
in  turfy  pools. 

2  other  species  (unattached). 

BiBL.  De  Brebisson,  Liste  d.  Desm.  p.  133; 
Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alq.  iii.  p.  63. 

COTHURNIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Ophrydiua  ( Vorticelliua, 
subfamily  Ophrydina,  CI.  &  L.). 

Char.  Solitary;  carapace  urceolate, 
stalked,  fixed  by  the  posterior  extremity. 

An  anterior  ring  of  cilia  is  present.  The 
body  contracts  suddenly,  like  that  of  Vorti- 
cella. 

Dujardin  unites  this  genus  with  Vagini- 
cola. 

C.  itnherbis,  E.  (PI.  25.  fig.  20).  Stalk 
much  shorter  than  the  hyaline  carapace ; 
body  yellowish ;  aquatic ;  length  of  carapace 
1-280''.    Found  upon  Ci/clops  quadricornis. 

C.  maritima,  E.  Stalk  much  shorter 
than  the  carapace  ;  body  whitish,  hyaline  ; 
length  of  carapace  1-570".    On  CcramiutJi. 

C.  haimiciisis,  E.  Stalk  much  longer 
than  the  carapace ;  body  whitisli ;  length  of 
carapace  without  the  stalk  1-280",  stalk 
twice  this  length.    On  Serhdarice  &c. 

Stein  adds  3  species,  C.  Sieboldii,  C. 
astaci,  and  C.  airva ;  found  upon  Astaciis 
flmintilis  (the  Cray-fish).  CI.  &  L.  de- 
scribe 12  species,  4  new. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infas.  p.  297;  Duj.  Infus. 


p.  564;  Stein,  Infus.;  Clap.  &  Laehm.  Iii- 
fm.  i.  p.  121. 

COTTON. — The  hairs  from  the  epidermis 
of  the  seeds  of  various  species  of  Gossypium 
(Malvacete,  Dicotyledons).  These  hairs  are 
readily  distinguished,  under  the  microscope, 
from  the  various  textile  fibres  consisting  of 
liber  structures.  From  the  absence  of  the 
regular  thickening  layers,  the  cells  of  the 
cotton-hairs  become  collapsed  when  dry, 
appearing  like  a  flat  hand  with  thickened 
borders,  while  liber-cells  of  all  kinds  re- 
main cylindrical,  and  taper  to  a  point  at 
each  end  (PI.  21.  fig.  1).  See  Fibrous 
Structures  ;  and  Mitchell,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn. 
1864,  p.  218. 

COVERS.    See  Introduction,  p.  xxii. 

CRASPEDODIS  CUS,  E.— A  genus  of 
fossil  Diatomaceas. 

C.  coscinodiscus,  li.  =  Pi/xidicuIa  coscino- 
di.iciis,  E.  =  Coscinodiscus  i^lJ^idiculaj  Kg. 
(PI.  43.  fig.  21). 

C.  eleqai/s,  E.  =  Coscinodiscus  craspedodis- 
cus,  Kg."  (PI.  19.  figs.  7  &  8). 

HiBL.  Ehr.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Ah.  1844,  p.  261- 
266;  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Ah/,  p.  126;  Greville, 
3Iic.  Trans.  1866,  p. '79;  Pritchard,  Inf. 
pp.  831,  939. 

CRASPEDO'PORUS,  Grev.— A  genus 
of  Diatoniacepe. 

Char.  Frustules  free,  disk-shaped ;  valves 
with  club-shaped  rays,  each  with  an  ocellus 
near  the  margin. 

C.  Ealfsianus.  Valves  areolar,  rays  8; 
diam.  Barbadoes. 

C.  Johnsfonianns.  Rays  5;  diam.  ^i^. 
Barbadoes. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Mic.  Trans.  1863,  p.  68. 

CRATERI  UM,Trent.— A  genusof  Myxo- 
gastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi) ,  consisting 
of  minute  yellow  or  brown  cup-like  bodies, 
of  paper}'  consistence,  closed  by  a  deciduous 
operculum  (fig.  145),  arising  from  an  evanes- 
cent gelatinous 

mycelium,  grow-  Fiof.  145. 

ing  over  moss, 
leaves,  bark,  &c. 
Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  common. 
The  black  spores 
contained  within 
these  cups  are 
intermixed  with 
crowded,  ob- 
scurely articulated  filaments  (destitute  of 
spiral  fibres),  which  do  not  anastomose,  and 
are  at  length  erect.  Five  species  are  de- 
scribed as  British. 


Craterium  pyriforme. 
JVIagnified  10  diameters. 
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BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  v.  pt.  2.  p.  31(3 ; 
Sowerby,  Fungi,  t.  239  (C.  minntum,  as 
Cynthus  minvtiis). 

ORATEROSPER'MUM,  Braun.— A  ge- 
nus of  Zvgnemacere,  with  the  green  endo- 
chrome  not  in  spiral  bands.  Conjugating 
filaments  geniculate ;  sporange  with  a 
double  cyst ;  the  inner  spherical,  the  outer 
thick,  shortly  cylindrical,  subquadrate,  with 
an  annular  iuiTow,  and  excavated  at  each 
pole. 

C.  hetevireyis.    In  pools. 

BiBL.  Braun,  Alg.  Unicell.  1855,  p.  60. 

CREATINE  or  KREATINE.— Occurs 
in  the  juice  of  the  flesh  of  Mammals,  Birds, 
Amphibia  and  Fishes  ;  also  in  human  urine. 
It  crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution,  in 
transparent,  highly  refractive,  oblique-rhom- 
bic prisms  and  needles  (PL  7.  fig.  22)  be- 
longing to  the  oblique-rhombic  prismatic 
system. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistry,  Animal  (Leh- 
mann,  Gorup-Besanez,  Fimke). 

CREATININE  or  KREATININE.— 
Occurs  in  the  juice  of  the  flesh  of  Man  and 
Mammals ;  probably  in  the  amniotic  liquid ; 
also  in  human  urine.  The  crystals  form 
colourless  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique- 
rhombic  prismatic  system  (PI.  7.  fig.  23). 

Creatinine  forms  a  crystallized  compound 
with  chloride  of  zinc  (PL  7.  fig.  24).  This 
is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  not 
at  all  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

BiBL.  See  Creatine. 

CRESSWEL'LIA,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
fossil  Piatomacene. 

Char.  Frustules  cylindrical,  cohering  by 
short  filiform  (spine-like)  processes  into  a 
continuous  filament.  Valves  cup-like,  are- 
olar, destitute  of  siliceous  connecting  band 
(hoop). 

C.  turris.    Clyde.    Other  species. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Edinb.  Ph.  Tr.  1857,  xxi. 
p.  538;  Mic.  Tr.  1861,  p.  68;  1865,  p.  4; 
1866,  p.  78. 

CRIBRA'RIA,  Schrad.  —  A  genus  of 
Myxogastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi), 
consisting  of  minute  stalked  capsules  grow- 
ing upon  rotten  wood  &c.  The  capsules 
(peridia)  are  membranous ;  the  upper  part 
falls  or  decays  oft'  when  the  spores  are  ma- 
ture, and  the  anastomosing  filaments  (ca- 
pillitium)  which  are  contained  in  the  inte- 
rior are  confluent  with  the  outer  wall, 
where  they  form  a  permanent  spherical 
cage  or  network  (fig.  147),  from  the  meshes 
of  which  the  spores  escape.  The  only 
species  recorded  as  British  is  C.  intermedia, 


^en     vulgar ts 

?.  (nircmtiaca.^l^^^^^r^^ 
periduim   is  '^^^\sfy(.&_J::£M 


Cribraria  aurantiaoa. 
Natural  size. 


Fiff.  14' 


Berk.,  intermediate  Fig.  146. 

between  C.  vulgaris 
and  a 

The  peridium  is 
yellowwitha white  "^^'^ 
stalk ;  the  spores 
yellow.  (Figured 
as  Sphcerocarpus 
semitrichioides  by 
Sowerby,  t.  400. 
fig.  5.)  To  this 
have  recently  been 
added  C.  argilla- 
cea,  aurantiaca,  and 
intrieata.  They  are 
very  interesting- 
microscopic  ob- 
jects. 

BiBL.  Hook. 
Brit.  Fl.  V.  pt.  2. 
318;  Fries,  Sgst. 
Mycolog.  iii.  168 ; 
Corda,  Ico)i.  Funq. 
V.  pL  3.  fig.  35; 
Cook,  Handb.  p. 
400. 

CRICKET.  See 

ACHETA.  Cribraria  aurantiaca. 

CRI&'IA,Lamx.  Peridium  burst,  with  the  ca- 

 A  genus  of  In-  pillitium  exserted. 

fundibulate   Poly-     Magnified  25  diameters. 

zoa,  of  the  suborder 
Cyclostomata,  and  family  Crisiadae. 
Char.  See  Ceisiad^.    Four  species  : 

1.  C.  eburnea.  Cells  loosely  aggregated, 
curved,  ends  free.  Common. 

2.  C.  denticulata.  Cells  loosely  aggre- 
gated, nearly  straight,  joints  black. 

3.  C.  aculeata.  Cells  in  two  rows,  armed 
with  a  spine,  joints  amber. 

4.  C.geniculata.  Cells  alternate,  long  and 
tubular,  orifice  plain. 

BiBL.  That  of  the  familv. 

CRISIADyE.— Afamil^'oflnfundibulate 
Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder  Cj'clostomata. 

Distinguished  by  the  plant-like  jointed 
and  branched  polypidom,  and  the  tubular 
cells  in  one  or  two  rows,  with  round  orifices 
mostly  looking  to  opposite  sides. 

Cells  and  branches  covered  with  dots 
(lioles).  Pear-shaped  vesicles  are  met  with 
on  the  polypidom,  resembling  those  of  the 
Sertulariadse.  Two  genera  unnecessarily 
separated : 

1.  Crisia.  Cells  in  two  rows,  subalter- 
nate  ;  orifices  terminal  and  entire. 

2.  Crisidia.  Cells  in  a  single  row,  the 
ends  free,  diverging. 
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BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  282. 

GRISI'DIA,  M.-Edw.— A  g-enus  of  In- 
fundibulate  Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder  Cyclo- 
stoniata,  and  family  CrisiadtTe. 

Char.  See  Crisiad^.    Two  species : 

1.  C.cornuta.  Cells  carved,  orifices  turned 
one  way,  a  long  bristle  above  each  cell. 

2.  C.  setacea.  Cells  long-,  ends  turned 
alternately  in  opposite  directions ;  a  long- 
bristle  below  the  orifice  of  each  cell. 

BiBL.  That  of  the  family. 

CRISTATEL'LA,  Cuv.— A  genus  of  Po- 
lyzoa (Bryozoa),  family  Cristatellidse. 

Char.  Polypary  free,  disk-shaped,  poly- 
piferous  at  the  margin ;  tentacles  numerous, 
pectinate  upon  two  arms.  Aquatic. 

C.  nmcedo  (PI.  33.  fig.  9).  Three,  four, 
or  more  polypes  arise  from  the  locomotive 
polypidom.  Pseud-ova  (statoblasts)  in  the 
young  state  enclosed  in  a  ciliated  membrane, 
disk-shaped,  furnished  with  marginal  spines 
which  are  hooked  at  the  end  (fig.  lOj,  and 
opening-  with  a  lid. 

In  clear  lakes  and  ponds,  creeping  over 
stones  and  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants  ;  and 
occasionally  in  large  numbers  in  the  holes 
made  by  the  feet  of  cattle  around  ponds. 
Length  1^",  breadth  \". 

BiBL.  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  1817,  iv. 
p. 68 ;  Turpin,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  vii.  p.  65 ; 
Gervais,  ibid.  vii.  p.  77  ;  Johnston,  Brit. 
Zooph.  p.  387;  Varley,  Loud.  Phys.  Journ. 
iii.  p.  37;  Allman,  Polyzoa  {Ray  Soc). 

CRISTELLA'RIA,  Lamk.— Among  the 
hj'aline  Foraminifera  grouped  generically 
as  Nodosarina  and  varying  in  mode  of 
growth  from  straight  and  partially  curved 
to  discoidal,  the  Cristellarice  are  the  more 
symmetrically  lenticular  and  nautiloid,  vary- 
ing, however,  in  outline  and  in  thickness. 
The  chambers,  either  triangular  or  falciform, 
are  close-set  and  communicate  at  the  outer 
angle.  The  shell  is  neat,  often  delicate, 
and  oi'namented  on  the  margin  with  keel  or 
crest,  and  on  the  sides  with  raised  umbones, 
granulations,  cross  bars,  and  septal  ridges. 

Cristellaria  is  common  in  the  Lias  and 
all  succeeding  formations,  very  large  in  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Italy ;  and  not  uncom- 
mon in  existing  seas.  C.  siinplex  (  PI.  18. 
fig.  34),  feeble  of  growth,  is  present  always 
with  other  Cristellarice.  C.  ctdtrata  (fig.  37) 
is  a  well-grown  and  typical  form. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  'For.  Foss.  Vien.  82 ; 
Morris,  Brit.  Foss.  33;  Williamson,  Rec. 
For.  24;  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  H. 
2  ser.  xix.  209 ;  3  ser.  iii.  477 ;  v.  114 ;  Car- 
penter, Introd.  Foram.  162. 


CRONAR'TIUM,  Fries.— A  genus  of 
Uredinei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  present- 
ing the  most  perfect  form  of  structure  in 
that  family.  The  spores  are  contained  in 
a  peridium,  which  bursts  by  a  regular  or 
irregular  apical  orifice.  The  perfect  spores 
are  produced  on  a  columnar  cellular  body, 
called  the  ligiile,  which  rises  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  Uredo-forni  or  of  its  empty 
perithecium.  C.  Vinceto.cici  is  the  perfect 
form  of  Uredo  Vincetoxici. 

BiBL.  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser, 
ii.  p.  188. 

CROUA.'NIA,  J.  Agardh.— A  genus  of 
Cryptonemiaceae  (Florideous  Algse).  C. 
attenuata  is  a  very  rare  plant,  which  has 
been  found  epiphytic  on  Cladostephus  spon-, 
giosus.  Its  frond  consists  of  a  single-tubed 
filament,  with  the  joints  clothed  with  dense 
whorls  of  minute  dichotomously  multiplied 
braachlets,  somewhat  beaded.  The  favel- 
lidia  are  stated  to  occur  near  the  tips  of 
the  branchlets ;  the  tetraspores  (large)  are 
affixed  to  the  bases  of  the  latter. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Alg.  pi.  21  D  ; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  106 ;  J.  Agardh," Medit. 
83 ;  Agardh,  Sp.  Alg.  ii.  136  (as  Griffithsia 
nodulosa);  Kiitziug,  Sp.  Alg.  651  {Calli- 
■  thamnion). 

CRUCfB'ULUM,  Tulasne.— A  genus  of 
Nidulariacei  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi). 

C.  vulf/are  occurs  frequently  on  ferns,  de- 
cayed sticks,  &c.,  and  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

BiBL.  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeit.  xiii.  p.  833 ;  Tu- 
lasne, Ann.  d.  Sc.  N.  1844. 

CRUCILOCULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  Trilo- 
culine  Miliola  with  a  crucial  fissure  for  its 
aperture,  that  is,  having  four  small  sj^mme- 
trical  valves,  instead  of  one.  Known  only 
from  the  Patagonian  coast. 

BiBL.  D'Orb.  For.  Amer.  Mer.  1839; 
Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  80. 

CRUME'NULA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Thecamonadina. 

Char.  Oval,  depressed,  with  a  resisting 
obliquely  striated  or  reticulated  tegument, 
from  a  notch  in  the  fore  part  of  which  a 
long  flagelliform  filament  issues  ;  a  red  eye- 
spot.    Movement  slow. 

C.  testa  (PI.  23.  fig.  34).  Green ;  aquatic; 
length  1-5 10".  Filament  three  times  as  long 
as  the  body. 

Bujardin  appends  Prorocentrum,  E.  to 
this  g-enus. 

BiBL.  Bujardin,  Infus.  p.  339. 

CRUOR'iA,  Fries.— A  genus  of  Crypto- 
nemiaceee  (Florideous  Algae).    C.  pellita  is 
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common  on  exposed  rocks  and  stones  be- 
tween tide-marks,  forming  a  glossy  purplish 
skin,  between  gelatinous  and  leathery,  upon 
smooth  surfaces,  iu  patches  2  to  3"  in  dia- 
meter. This  '  skin '  is  formed  of  vertical  tufts 
of  simple  articulated  filaments  imbedded 
in  a  gelatinous  matrix.  One  of  the  cells  of 
each  tilament  is  larger  than  the  rest.  The 
tetraspores  occur  at  the  bases  of  the  fila- 
ments. 

BiBL.  Harvev,  Jir.  Mar.  Ahj.  pi.  20  C ; 
Phic.  Brit.  pi.  il7. 

CRUSTA'CEA.— A  class  of  Animals, 
belonging  to  the  subkingdom  Articulata. 

Char.  Apterous ;  no  trachete ;  respira- 
tion aquatic  (branchial),  or  eflFected  by  the 
skin :  legs  jointed.  (A  dorsal  vessel,  ven- 
tricle, or  heart;  integument  composed  partly 
of  chitine.  ) 

The  iiitet/ument  of  the  Crustacea  usually 
forms  a  hard  calcareous  shell,  sometimes, 
however,  being  leathery  or  horny ;  it  con- 
stitutes an  external  skeleton.  In  its  most 
complex  condition  four  layers  are  distin- 
guishable : — an  outermost,  very  thin,  trans- 
parent and  structureless  or  cellular — the 
epidermis;  beneath  this,  a  layer  of  pig- 
ment-cells to  which  the  colour  is  owing,  but 
sometimes  the  pigment  is  not  contained 
within  cells;  under  this  is  a  thick  layer, 
forming  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  integument,  impreg-nated  with  calca- 
reous salts,  and  frequently  furnished  with 
clirect  prolongations  iu  the  form  of  tubercles, 
spinous  appendages,  or  hairs.  See  Shell. 
The  innermost  layer  consists  of  a  delicate 
fibrous  coat,  corresponding  to  an  ijiternal 
periosteum  or  true  skin ;  it  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  moulting  process  (ecdi/- 
sis)  which  the  Crustacea  undergo,  probably 
secreting  the  new  layei's  of  the  integument. 

The  higher  Crustacea  (the  Decapoda) 
have  mostly  two  pairs  of  antennae. 

The  oral  organs  consist  of  a  transverse 
labrum  or  upper  lip,  beneath  which  is  a  pair 
of  powerful  toothed  mandibles,  acting  late- 
rally, and  furnished  with  palpi.  Next  come 
two  pairs  of  maxillse  ;  the  first  are  membra- 
nous and  hairy  at  the  margin,  but  without 
palpi ;  the  second  are  also  membranous  and 
hairy,  and  correspond  to  the  labium  of  In- 
sects. Between  the  mandibles  and  the  first 
pair  of  maxillas  is  sometimes  situated  a  soft, 
tongue-like,  sometimes  cleft  appendage. 
The  oral  organs  undergo  various  modifica- 
tions in  the  lower  Crustacea ;  these  will  be 
considered  under  the  respective  heads.  Be- 
hind these  are  three  pairs  of  secondary  or 


auxiliary  jaws,  or  rather  legs  converted  into 
jaws,  and  comparable  to  the  six  legs  of  In- 
sects ;  these  are  furnished  externally  with 
palpi.  Next  follow  five  pairs  of  true  tho- 
racic legs,  behind  which  are  five  pairs  of 
false  or  abdominal  legs. 

The  voluntary  muscles  of  the  Crustacea 
are  transversely  striated. 

The  ei/es  are  either  simple  :  consisting  of 
a  convex  cornea,  behind  which  is  a  rounded 
refracting  bodj^  or  lens  ;  this  lies  in  a  cup- 
shaped  mass  of  pigment,  perforated  by  the 
optic  nerves ; — compound  without  facets  : 
consisting  of  a  smooth  cornea,  behind  which 
a  number  of  closely-placed  eyes  are  situ- 
ated ;  sometimes  a  modification  of  this  form 
occurs,  in  the  existence  of  a  smooth  outer 
and  an  inner  faceted  cornea  ; — or  compound 
faceted  :  as  in  the  eyes  of  insects.  The  fa- 
cets are  frequently  four-sided,  but  some- 
times six-sided.  In  some  of  the  eyes  a 
conical  vitreous  body  is  situated  behind  the 
lens.  The  eyes  are  sometimes  sessile,  at 
others  stalked. 

The  aUmeidari/  canal  is  usually  short  and 
nearly  straight,  sometimes  curved  or  coiled. 
Its  wall  consists  of  three  or  four  layers, — • 
the  outermost,  more  or  less  fibrous,  repre- 
senting a  peritoneal  coat ;  the  innermost,  a 
transparent,  structureless,  epithelial  coat, 
fm-nished  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
stomach  with  calcareous  teeth,  scales,  or 
hairs,  and  which  is  thrown  off  during  the 
ecdysis.  Between  these  two  coats  is  a  layer 
of  smooth  muscular  fibres. 

The  liver  exists  either  in  the  form  of  sim- 
ple follicles  surrounding  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal ;  of  branched  cieca  situated  at  its  upper 
end,  sometimes  with  short  ducts ;  or  as  two 
glandular  tufts  or  branches,  consisting  of 
more  or  less  ramified  and  closelj-counected 
cseca,  with  short  ducts. 

In  many  of  the  Crustacea  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal  are  sm-rounded  by  cells 
containing  a  bright  orange-yellow  or  blue 
fatty  matter ;  these  are  either  scattered  or 
arranged  in  the  form  of  lobules.  They  cor- 
respond to  the  fatty  body  of  Insects. 

The  Crustacea  undergo  remarkable  meta- 
morphoses, the  adult  form  frequently  differ- 
ing strikingly  from  that  of  the  embryo. 

See  AsELLus,  Cirripedia,  Entomo- 
STRACA,  Gammartts,  Oniscus,  and  Sipho- 

NOSTOMA. 

BiBL.  That  of  Animal  Kingdom,  and 
the  Bibl.  of  the  articles  just  cited;  Gegen- 
baur,  Verql.  Anat.  p.  470;  Schultze  {eyes), 
Qu.  Mic.  'Jii.  1868,  p.  173. 
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CRYPHtEA,  Molir!=PiLOTEicHUM. 

CRYPTOCO'COEyE.— One  ofKiitzing's 
families  of  Algae,  including  his  genera  Cri/2^- 
tococcus,  Ulvina,  and  Spha;rotilus,  all  of 
which  appear  to  be  forms  of  the  mycelia 
(conidia?)  of  Mildew  Fungi;  they  consist 
of  masses  of  extremely  minute  colourless 
globules,  aggregated  into  a  mucous  stratum, 
and  found  floating  in  aromatic  waters,  vine- 
gar, &c. 

CRYPTOCOC'CUS,  Kiitz.    See  Cbyp- 

TOCOCCEiB. 

CRYPTOGA'MIA.— This  term  was  ap- 
plied by  Linnaeus  to  his  24th  Class,  which 
included  all  plants  in  which  no  true  flowers 
exist ;  the  name  signifying  that  the  sexual 
organs  are  hidden.  In  Natural  Arrange- 
ments of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  the  term 
is  often  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  in  this 
case  as  one  of  two  great  divisions,  being 
opposed  to  Phanerogamia  or  Phaenogamia, 
which  are  plants  with  the  sexual  organs 
conspicuous.    See  Vegetable  Kingdom.  . 

CRYPTOGLE'NA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Oryptomonadina. 

Char.  A  red  eye-spot ;  carapace  a  scutel- 
lum,  rolled  in  at  the  margins,  without  a 
neck.  Aquatic. 

C.  conica  (PI.  23.  fig.  35  a).  Conical, 
expanded,  and  truncate  in  front,  posteriorly 
subacute;  bluish  green;  length  1-1150". 
Two  tiagelliform  filaments. 

C.  piffra  (PI.  23.  fig.  25  b).  Ovato-sub- 
globose,  emarginate  in  front ;  green;  lengtli 
1-1150".  Motion  slow;  no  cilia  distin- 
guished. 

C.  ccertdescens.  Elliptic,  depressed,  emar- 
ginate in  front;  bluish  green;  length  1-6000". 
Motion  rapid ;  no  cilia  distinguished. 

Carter  adds  3  species. 

These  organisms  require  further  examina- 
tion. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Iiifus.  p.  46;  Duj.  I)ifu'(. 
p.  333  ;  Carter,  Ann.  N.  II.  1858,  i'i.  p.  253; 
1859,  iii.  p.  18 ;  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  509. 

CRYPTOGRAM'MA^Allosorus. 

CRYPTOMONADI'NA,Ehr.— A  family 
of  Infusoria. 

Char.  An  envelope  or  carapace,  either 
soft  or  hard  ;  no  appendages  (organs  of  mo- 
tion, D.)  except  anterior  cilia,  or  one  or 
more  flagelliform  filaments  ;  form  constant. 
(Envelope  insoluble  in  potash  ?) 

These  organisms  do  not  admit  colouring- 
matters,  hence  they  should  probablj'  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Algae.  One  or  more  cilia  or 
flageUiform  filaments  have  been  detected  in 
all  the  genera  but  one  {Lagenella). 


The  family  con'esponds  very  nearly  with 
the  Thecamonadina  of  Dujardin. 

No  eye-spot. 

Carapace  with  a  distinct  tooth  in  front  Trorocentrum. 
Carapane  without  a  tooth   Cri/ptomoiias. 

Eye-spot  present. 

Carapace  with  a  neck    Lagenella. 

Carapace  without  a  neck : — 

Carapace  a  scutellum    Cryptofjhna. 

Carapace  not  a  scutellum   Traehelomonas. 

Dujardin  adds  the  genera  Phacus,  J),  (in- 
cluding EiKjlena,  E.  in  part),  Cruinenula,  D., 
Disehnis,D.,  Chlamidotnonas,^.,  Plceotia,!)., 
Amsoueina,  D.  (including  Bodo  ffrandis,E., 
and  O.ri/rrhis,  =  Prorocentrum?  E.) ;  and 
appends  doubtfully  Chcetoglena,  E.,  and 
C'hatottiphla,  E. 

SeeTHECAMONADiNA,0pHiDOMONAS,  and 
Pbotococcus. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  38;  Dui.  Infus. 
p.  323. 

CRYPTOMONAS,  E.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Cr^^tomonadina. 

Char.  No  eye-spot ;  carapace  without  an 
anterior  tooth.  Dujardin  says :  Globular  or 
slightly  depressed ;  secreting  a  membranous 
fiexible  carapace,  and  furnished  with  a  very 
delicate  flagelliform  filament. 

The  species  are  not  well  characterized. 
Ehrenberg  admits  seven,  and  to  these  Du- 
jardin adds  two. 

C.  ovata,  E.  (PI.  23.  fig.  36  a)  ;  length 
1-570" ;  aquatic. 

C.  lenticidaris,  E.  (PI.  23.  fig.  36  i);  length 
1-1730" ;  aquatic. 

C.  fusca,  E.  (PI.  23.  fig.  36  c)  ;  length 
1-1500" ;  aquatic. 

C.  (/hhdus,  D.  (PI.  23.  fig.  36  d);  length 
1-2500" ;  aquatic. 

C.  ina-quaUs,  D.  (PI.  23.  fig.  36  e)  ;  length 
1-2500" ;  marine. 

Dujardin  appends  Crj/ptoylena,  E.,  and 
lagenella,  E.  to  this  genus. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  40 ;  Duiardin,  Infus. 
p.  329.  •/  '      J       ^  J 

CRYPTONEMIA'CEiE.— A  family  of 
Florideae.  Purplish  or  rose-red  sea-weeds, 
with  a  filiform  or  (rarely)  expanded,  gela- 
tinous or  cartilaginous  fi"oud,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  cylindrical  cells  con- 
nected together  into  filaments.  Axis  formed 
of  vertical,  periphery  of  horizontal  radiating 
filaments.  Feuctification  : — 1.  Concep- 
taclcs  {favellidia),  globose  masses  of  spores 
immersed  in  the  frond  or  in  swellings  of 
the  branches.  2.  Tetrnspores  variously  dis- 
persed.   3.  Antheridia  {Ke?naleon). 

Subtribel,  Coccocaepe^.   Frond  solid, 
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den^e,  cartihu/innus  or  horny.  FavelUdia 
contained  in  semi-external  tubercles  or  sioell- 
inc/s  of  the  frond. 

1.  Grateloupia.  J)-oMf/ pinnate,  flat,  nar- 
row, membranaceo-cartilaginous,  of  very 
dense  texture.  FavelUdia  immersed  in  the 
branches,  communicating  with  the  surface 
by  a  pore.    Tetraspores  scattered. 

2.  Gelidium.  Frond  pinnate,  compressed, 
narrow,  horny,  of  very  dense  structure. 
FavelUdia  immersed  in  swollen  rauiuli. 
Tetraspores  forming-  siibdehned  sori  in  the 
ramuli. 

3.  Gigarfina.  Frond  cartilaginous,  cy- 
lindrical or  compressed,  its  flesh  composed 
of  anastomosing  fllaments,  lying  apart  in 
firm  gelatine.  FavelUdia  contained  within 
external  tubercles.  Tetraspores  massed  to- 
gether in  dense  sori,  sunk  in  the  frond. 

Subtribe  2.  SpoNGiocARPEiE.  Frond  so- 
lid, deme,  cartilaginous  or  horny,  FavelUdia 
of  several  imperfectly  known.  Wart-like 
swellings  cotnposed  of  filaments,  sometimes 
containing  tetraspores,  sometimes  spores. 

4.  Chondrus.  Frond  fan-shaped,  dicho- 
tomously  cleft,  cartilaginous,  of  very  dense 
texture.  Tetraspores  collected  into  sori,  im- 
mersed in  the  substance  of  the  frond. 

5.  I'hyllophora.  Frond  stalked,  rigid, 
membranaceous,  proliferous  from  the  disk, 
of  very  dense  structure.  Tetraspores  in  di- 
stinct superficial  sori  or  in  special  leaflet- 
like lobes. 

6.  Peyssonelia.  Frond  depressed,  ex- 
panded, rooting  by  the  under  surface,  con- 
centrically zoned,  membranous  or  leathery. 
Tetraspores  contained  in  superficial  warts. 

7.  Gymnogongrus.  Frond  filiform,  di- 
chotomous,  horny,  of  very  dense  structure. 
Tetraspores  strung  together^  contained  in 
superficial  wart-like  sori. 

8.  Polyides.  Root  scutate.  Frond  cylin- 
drical, dichotomous,  cartilaginous.  Favellce 
contained  in  spongy  external  warts,  letra- 
spores  scattered  through  the  peripheric  stra- 
tum of  the  frond,  cruciate. 

9.  Furcellaria.  Moot  branching.  Frond 
cylindrical,  dichotomous,  cartilaginous.  Fa- 
rellcs  unknown.  Tetraspores  deeply  im- 
bedded amongthe  filaments  of  the  periphery, 
in  the  swollen  pod-like  upper  branches  of 
the  frond,  transversely  zoned. 

Subtribe  .3.  Gasthocaepe^.  Frond 
gelatinously  memhranaceous  or  fleshy,  often 
of  lax  structure  internaUy.  FavelUdia  im- 
mersed in  the  central  substance  of  the  frond, 
very  numei-ous. 

10.  Dumontia.    Frond  cylindi'ical,  tubu- 


I  lar,  membranaceous.    Tufts  of  spores  at- 
tached to  the  wall  of  the  tube  inside. 

11.  Ilalymenia.  Frond  compressed  or 
flat,  gelatinoso-membranaceous,  the  mem- 
branous surfaces  separated  by  a  few  slender 
anastomosing  filaments.  Masses  of  spores 
attached  to  the  inner  face  of  the  membra- 
nous wall. 

12.  Ginannia.  Frond  cylindrical,  dicho- 
tomous, traversed  by  a  fibrous  axis ;  the 
walls  membranaceous.  Masses  of  spores 
attached  to  the  inner  face  of  the  membra- 
nous wall. 

13.  Kallymenia.  Frond  expanded,  leaf- 
like, fleshy-membranous,  solid,  of  dense 
structure.  FavelUdia  like  pimples,  half  im- 
mersed in  the  frond,  and  scattered  over  its 
surface. 

14.  Iridcea.  Frond  expanded,  leaf-like, 
thick,  fleshy-leathery,  solid,  of  dense  struc- 
ture. FavelUdia  wholly  immersed,  densely 
crowded. 

15.  Catenclla.  Frond  filiform,  branched, 
constricted  at  intervals  into  oblong  articula- 
tions ;  the  tube  filled  with  lax  filaments. 

Subtribe  4.  Gloiocladie^.  Frond 
loosely  gelatinous,  the  filaments  of  which  it  is 
composed  lying  apart  from  one  another,  sur- 
romuled  by  a  copious  gelatine.  FavelUdia 
immersed  among  the  filaments  of  the  peri- 
phery. 

16.  Cruoria.  Frond  crustaceous,  skin- 
Hke. 

17.  Naccaria.  Frond  filiform,  solid,  cel- 
lular ;  the  ramuli  only  composed  of  radiating 
free  filaments. 

18.  Gloiosiphonia.  Frond  tubular,  hol- 
low ;  the  walls  of  the  tube  composed  of 
radiating  filaments. 

19.  Nemaleon.  Frond  filiform,  solid, 
elastic,  filamentous ;  the  axis  composed  of 
closely -packed  filaments  ;  the  periphery  of 
mouiliform  free  filaments. 

20.  Dudresnaia.  Frond  filiform,  solid, 
gelatinous,  filamentous ;  the  axis  composed 
of  a  network  of  anastomosing  filaments ; 
the  periphery  of  moniliform  free  filaments. 

21.  Crouania.  Frond  filiform,  consisting 
of  a  jointed  filament,  whorled  at  the  joints, 
with  minute,  multifid,  gelatinous  ramuli. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Marine  Alga! ;  Derb^s  et 
Soliei",  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  273. 
See  also  the  Genera. 

CRYPTOSPO'RIUM,  Kze.-A  g:enus  of 
Sphferonemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi).  Mi- 
croscopic Fungi  growing  upon  bark  and 
leaves,  producing  spindle-shaped  spores,  at 
first  conglutinated  beneath  the  epidermis  of 
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the  nurse-plant.  Two  species  have  been 
recorded  as  British. 

1.  C.  Caricis,  Corda.  Heaps  of  spores 
punctiform ;  spores  slightly  curved,  dark 
brown  and  pellucid.  On  leaves  of  various 
sedges.  Corda,  apud  Sturm,  Deutschl.  Flor. 
t.  1. 

2.  C.  vidgare,  Fries.  Heaps  confluent ; 
spores  curved,  black  (subhyaline).  On  dead 
twigs  of  birch,  hazel,  alder,  &c.  Corda,  I.  c. 
t.  li. 

BiBL.  Berkeley  and  Broome,  Ann.  of  Nat. 
Hist.  2  ser.  v.  p.  371 ;  Fries,  Si/st.  Myc.  iii. 
p.  481. 

CRYPTOSTE'GIA,  Reuss.— A  group  of 
hyaline  Foraminifera,  having  an  Agathiste- 
gian  or  Milioliue  mode  of  growth,  compri- 
sing Cliilostomella  and  Alloynorphina,  Reuss. 
These  are  probably  allies  of  Sphceroidina, 
and  thereby  related  to  Pullenia  and  Glo- 
higerina.  Chilostomella  has  successive 
chambers,  almost  entirely  overlapping  one 
another,  as  in  Bilocidina  ;  but  with  a  hya- 
line, and  not  a  porcellaneous  shell. 

Recognized  only  in  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary strata;  but  probably  to  be  found 
among  recent  forms  grouped  as  MiltolcB. 

BiBL.  Reuss,  Syst.  Zumm.  For.  in  Sit- 
zungs.  Akad.  JVien,  1861,  xliv.  372. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS.    See  Eye. 

CRYSTALLOG'RAPHY.— The  laws  of 
crystallography  teach  us  that  in  perfectly 
formed  crystals,  each  peculiar  chemical  com- 
bination corresponds  to  a  distinct  relation 
of  all  the  angles  which  can  possibly  arise 
from  the  primary  form ;  hence  by  ascer- 
taining the  latter,  we  can  usually  infer  the 
former.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  given 
a  sketch  of  the  method  of  determining  the 
primary  forms  of  the  more  common  micro- 
scopic crystals,  and  the  systems  to  which 
they  belong ;  but  our  space  is  far  too  limited 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  subject  is  so  diffi- 
cult, that  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  a  re- 
ference to  works  specially  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

BiBL.  ^chxmAt,JEntw.ein.allg.  Untersuch. 
Sfc. ;  Robin  and  Verdeil,  Traite  de  Chimie 
Anatom.  8fc. ;  Phillips,  JEIem.  Introduct.  to 
Mineral.  (Brooke  and  Miller)  ;  Dana,,  Syst.  of 
Mineral. ;  Naumann,  Element,  d.  Mineral. ; 
Nicol,  Man.  of  Mineralogy ;  Rammelsberg, 
Lekrh.  d.  Krystallkunde. 

CRYSTALLOIDS.— These  bodies  have 
been  noticed  under  Chalk  and  Cocco- 

MTHS. 

CRYSTALS.— Crystals  are  constantly 
met  with  in  the  examination  of  animal 


and  vegetable  products ;  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  nature  or  composition  is  often 
of  great  importance. 

There  are  four  methods  of  determining 
this :  1,  by  ascertaining  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  substance,  or  by  its  quantitative  ana- 
lysis ;  2,  by  the  study  of  its  crystallographic 
properties ;  3,  by  its  qualitative  analysis ; 
4,  by  its  spectroscopic  anal}^sis. 

The  first  belongs  to  the  domain  of  che- 
mistiy,  and  requires  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  substance. 

The  second  requires  well-formed  crystals, 
and  a  knowledge  of  crystallography.  As  the 
latter  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  science,  re- 
course is  generally  had  to  the  third  method, 
upon  which  some  remarks  have  already  been 
made  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xxxviii ; 
the  fourth  is  indispensable  in  many  cases, 
but  requires  expensive  apparatus  and  great 
practice. 

The  forms  of  crystals  vary  according  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under 
absolutely  the  same  conditions,  their  forms 
would  be  relatively  constant.  In  many  ani- 
mal and  other  liquids,  the  forms  assumed  by 
the  crystals  deposited  are  tolerablj^  charac- 
teristic, so  that  their  composition  may  be 
inferred ;  but  where  accuracy  is  required,  it 
is  always  well  to  use  chemical  reagents. 
See  Raphides. 

The  cavities  in  topaz  and  other  mineral 
crystals  were  shown  years  ago  by  Brewster 
to  enclose  a  liquid,  crystals,  or  even  a  va- 
cuum. This  subject  has  been  further  in- 
vestigated by  Sorby  in  rocks,  stones,  lava, 
&c.,  who  has  deduced  important  geological 
conclusions  therefrom.  The  same  observer 
has  also  drawn  attention  to  the  cavities 
containing  aii-  or  vapour  in  artificial  crystals, 
and  to  the  crystals  formed  in  blowpipe 
beads. 

Crystals,  when  rapidly  formed,  constitute 
beautiful  microscopic  objects;  the  arbores- 
cent, radiating  and  other  appearances  which 
they  present  are  well  known ;  and  a  more 
exquisitely  curious  and  interesting  sight 
cannot  be  witnessed  than  the  very  formation 
itself  taking  place  imder  the  microscope. 
This  may  be  readily  seen  in  a  drop  of  any 
saline  solution  spontaneously  evaporating 
upon  a  slide.  See  Ueic  acid  and  Polar- 
ization; and  for  crystals  in  plants,  Ra- 
phides. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistry  and  Crystallo- 
graphy ;  also  Sorby,  Geol.  Jn.  xviii. ;  id. 
(blowpipe  heads)  Month.  Mic.  Jn,  i.  349 ; 
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Davies,  Qu.  M.  Jn.  1864,  247,  1865,  205 ; 
Guy,  Mtc.  Trans.  1868,  1. 

CrENOSTO'MATA.— A  suborder  of 
Infundibulate  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa).  Distin- 
guished by  t  he  cell-orifice  being  surrounded 
by  a  fringe  of  bristles  (more  or  less  deve- 
loped )  when  the  animal  is  protruded.  Three 
families : 

1.  Alcyoiudiadce.  Polypidom  sponge- 
like, fleshy,  irregular  in  sliape ;  cells  im- 
mersed, with  a  contractile  orifice. 

2.  Vesiculariadce.  Polypidom  plant-like, 
horny,  tubular ;  cells  free,  deciduous,  the 
ends  flexible  and  invertible. 

3.  PediceUinidce.  Polypidom  plant-like, 
creeping,  adherent,  sending  up  at  irregular 
intervals  free,  erect,  stalked  polypes,  with- 
out distinct  cells. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Bj'it.  Zooph. ;  Gosse, 
3[ar.  Zool.  ii. 

OUCULLA'NUS,  Mlill.— A  genus  of  En- 
tozoa,  belonging  to  the  order  Coelelmintha, 
and  family  Nematoidea. 

Char.  Body  elongate,  posteriorly  attenu- 
ate ;  head  broad,  with  a  bivalve  manduca- 
tory apparatus ;  mouth  anterior,  terminal, 
forming  a  long  vertical  fissure. 

C.  elegans.  Found  in  the  intestine,  sto- 
mach, and  pyloric  appendages  of  the  perch 
and  other  freshwater  fishes.  Almost  all  the 
other  species  of  this  genus  live  also  in  the 
intestines  of  fishes.  Length  1-6  to  1-3". 
Colour,  reddish  yellow. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Hehninthes,  p.  245. 

OUGURBITA'RIA,  Grev.    See  Sph^- 

BIA. 

CU'LEX,  Linn. — A  genus  of  Dipterous 
Insects,  of  the  family  Culicidas. 

Char.  Palpi  longer  than  the  proboscis  in 
'  the  male,  verj^  short  in  the  female. 

Many  species.  C.  pipie?is,  the  common 
gnat.    See  Culicid^. 

CULIO'ID^.— A  family  of  Dipterous 
Insects,  as  the  type  of  which  the  common 
gnat  (  Culex  piipiens)  may  be  examined. 

The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  produced  into 
a  slender  elongated  rostrum  or  proboscis, 
which  is  nearly  half  the  entire  length  of  the 
insect,  and  slightly  thickened  at  the  tip. 
This  proboscis,  simple  as  it  appears,  in  re- 
ality consists  of  seven  pieces  in  the  females, 
besides  a  pair  of  many-jointed  palpi,  which 
are  as  long  as,  or  even  longer  than,  the 
rostrum  in  some  of  the  males,  and  very 
hairy  at  the  extremity ;  in  the  females,  bow- 
ever,  they  are  generally  very  short.  Head 
small.  Antennaj  slender  and  filiform,  as 
long  as,  or  longer  than  the  thorax,  and  14- 


jointed  in  both  sexes ;  but  they  are  plumose 
in  the  males  (PI.  26.  fig.  21)  and  pilose  in 
the  females  (PI.  26.  fig.  30  a)  ;  the  basal 
joint  is  subglobose  and  tubercular  in  form. 
Eyes  lunate ;  ocelli  obsolete.  Thorax  ob- 
long-oval. Abdomen  long  and  slender, 
upon  which  the  wings  are  incumbent  when 
at  rest ;  the  latter  have  the  veins  fiu-nished 
with  scales  (PI.  27.  fig.  22).  Legs  very 
long  and  slender. 

The  proboscis  of  the  female  is  composed 
of  the  following  parts  :• — 1.  An  outer  tubular 
canal  (PI.  26.  figs.  30  &  31  e),  representing 
the  labrum,  forming  the  most  robust  part  of 
the  mouth,  except  the  labium.  2.  A  pair  of 
slender,  needle-like  pieces,  the  mandibles, 
serrated  on  the  inside  near  the  tip  (PI.  26. 
figs.  30  &  31/),  thickened  at  the  back,  like 
a  scythe,  and  transversely  striated.  3.  A 
second  pair  of  very  delicate  and  slender 
organs  (PI.  26.  figs.  30  &  31  </),  dilated  at 
the  base,  to  which  the  palpi  are  attached, 
representing  the  maxillae.  4.  A  slender, 
needle-like  instrument,  lanceolate  at  the 
end,  traversed  by  a  narrow  canal  (PI.  26. 
figs.  30  &  31  d),  the  analogue  of  the  tongue. 
5.  The  outer  tubular  canal  (PI.  26.  fig.  30 z), 
in  which  the  others  are  lodged  when  at 
rest,  and  representing  the  labium.  The 
labrum  and  labium  are  each  traversed  by  a 
longitudinal  slit  throughout  their  length. 

It  appears  that  in  the  males  the  labrum 
and  tongue  are  absent.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that,  when  the  lancets  of  the  female 
gnat  are  introduced  into  the  skin,  a  veno- 
mous liquid  is  simultaneously  instilled  into 
the  wound,  and  that  the  great  irritation 
produced  may  thus  be  accounted  for.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  this  arises 
from  the  deeper  penetration  of  the  lancets 
into  the  skin ;  for  they  are  of  great  compa- 
rative length — about  four  times  that  of  the 
lancets  of  the  flea. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  small  boat- 
shaped  mass,  which  floats  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  They  are  oval,  with  a  small 
narrow  knot  at  the  top,  and  are  arranged 
side  by  side,  and  closely  packed. 

The  larvae  inhabit  standing  waters,  and 
may  be  observed  frequently,  during  the 
spi'ing  and  summer,  jerking  themselves 
about  with  great  agility,  or  suspending 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  respiration, 
immediately  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
with  the  head  downwai'ds.  The  head  (PI. 
28.  fig.  1)  is  distinct,  large,  rounded,  and 
furnished  Avitli  two  unj  ointed  antennjB,  and 
several  ciliated  appendages,  which  serve  for 
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obtaining  nourishment.  The  thorax  is  fur- 
nished with  bundles  of  feathery  hairs ;  the 
abdomen  is  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  much 
narrower  than  the  front  parts  of  the  body, 
and  divided  into  ten  segments,  the  eighth 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  long  respiratory 
air-tube,  terminated  by  a  small  star;  the 
last  joint  is  terminated  by  setee,  and  by  five 
conical  slender  plates. 

After  several  moultings,  the  larvse  are 
transformed  into  pupfe,  which  also  move 
about  with  agility  oy  means  of  the  tail  and 
two  terminal  swimming  organs.  In  this 
state  they  take  no  food ;  and  the  position  in 
which  they  suspend  themselves  in  the  water 
is  the  reverse  of  that  previously  assumed, 
{.  e.  the  head  is  upwards.  The  respiratory 
organs  consist  of  two  air-tubes  placed  upon 
the  thorai  ;  and  the  body  is  much  curved. 
The  final  transformation  takes  place  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  the  exuvife  of  the  pupa  serv- 
ing as  a  raft,  upon  which  the  insect  remains 
until  its  wings  are  extended. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introd.  8fC.  p.  507 ; 
Robineau  Desvoidy,  Mem.  Soc.  d'JIist.  Nat. 
iii.  1827,  p.  390 ;  Stephens,  Zool.  Jn.  i. ; 
Curtis,  Brit.  Jintom.  xii.  537;  Macquardt, 
Dipt.  {Suites  a  Buff.);  Walker,  Imect.  Brit. 
Dipt.  iii.  p.  242. 

CUNEOLINA,  D'Orb.— A  Textilarian 
Eoraminifer,  extremely  compressed  trans- 
versely to  the  usual  direction  of  the  com- 
pression in  Te.vtilaria. 

Rare  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  formation. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vien.  1846 ; 
Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  193. 

CUPRESSIN'E^.— A  suborder  of  Coni- 
feree  (Gymnospermous  Flowering  Plants), 
distinguished  from  the  Abietinese  by  the 
erect  ovules  and  spheroidal  pollen-grains. 
Further  particulars  will  be  found  under 
CoNiFEBJE  and  Wood. 

CURCU'LIO,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous Insects  of  the  family  Curculionidse 
(weevils). 

Curculio  imperialis,  the  diamond-beetle, 
is  well  known  on  account  of  the  splendid 
colours  which  it  exhibits.  Many  other 
members  of  this  family  present  colours 
almost  equally  brilliant.  These  colours  are 
produced  mainly  by  the  action  of  minute 
scales  upon  the  incident  light.  See  Scales 
OF  Insects. 

The  oral  organs  of  the  Curculionidae 
are  curiously  placed  at  the  end  of  an  elon- 
gated rostrum  which  represents  the  head, 
and  to  the  sides  of  which  the  antennae  are 
attached. 


BiBL.  Westwood,  J«</-oc?.  ^-c;  Stephens, 
British  Beetles. 

CURCU'MA,  L. — A  genus  of  Zingibera- 
cete  (Monocotyledons),  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  tuberous  rhizomes.  Those  of 
C.  longa  form  the  substance  called  turmeric ; 
and  the  starch  from  the  cells  of  the  young 
tubers  forms  one  of  the  kinds  of  East-Indian 
arrow-root.  The  tubers  of  other  species 
yield  very  pure  starch,  and  furnish  East- 
Indian  arrow-roots.  The  grains  of  an  un- 
known Curcuma  imported  under  that  name 
are  represented  in  fig.  19  of  Plate  36. 

CUS'CUTA,  Tournefort. — A  curious  ge- 
nus of  Convolvulacea3  (Dicotyledons),  con- 
sisting of  parasitical,  leafless  plants,  annual 
or  perennial,  nourished  by  short  radical 
processes,  which  thej'  usually  send  into  the 
interior  of  the  stems  of  the  plants  upon 
which  they  live,  although  they  sometimes 
affix  themselves  to  leaves  also  (C.  Epithy- 
miim).  C.  Epilinum,  which  grows  in  cul- 
tivated fields  of  flax,  and  C.  Trifolii,  para- 
sitical on  clover,  twine  round  the  stems  like 
a  fine  red  string,  and  produce  root-processes 
in  rows  on  the  side  next  the  nurse-plant, 
never  on  the  free  side.  Careful  sections 
show  that  the  woody  structure  of  the  roots 
of  the  parasite  penetrates  the  cambium  (or 
even  the  pith)  of  the  nurse-plant,  and  be- 
comes completely  grafted  on  it.  In  the 
perennial  kinds  (C.  verrucosa),  the  roots  be- 
come imbedded  in  the  annual  rings.  The 
embryo  of  Cuscuta  is  curious,  being  fili- 
form, and  coiled  up  like  a  watch-spring  in 
the  seed. 

BiBL.  Wheeler,P/(?/tofo(7!si,i.753;  Brandt, 
Linn<ea,  xxii.  81  (1849)  ;  Schacht,  Beitrdge 
z.  Anat.  tmd  Phijs.  1854,  p.  167. 

CUSPIDEL'LA,  Hincks.— A  genus  of 
Hydroid  Polypi ;  family  Lafoeidse. 

C.  humilis.  Wales,  Shetland,  Northum- 
berland. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  209. 
CUTICLE  OF  Animals.    See  Skin. 
CUTICLE  OF  Plants.    See  Epideb- 

MIS. 

CUTLE'RIA.— A  genus  of  Cutleriaceee 
(Fucoid  Algse),  represented  in  Britain  by 
C.  midtijida,  which  has  a  "rooting,"  fan- 
shaped,  iiTegularly  laciniated  frond  from  2 
to  8"  long,  the  lacinise  riband-like,  between 
cartilaginous  and  membranous,  olive,  with 
scattered  sori,bearing  on  some  plants  (which 
have  an  orange  tint)  antheridia,  and  in 
others  oosporanges  (fig.  148). 

The  oosporanges  (fig.  148)  occur  at  the 
bases  of  tufted  hairs,  and  are  oblong  stalked 
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ri<?.  148. 


bodies,  divided  by  perpendicular  and  trans- 
verse septa  into  (usu- 
ally) 8  chambers,  each 
of  which  gives  birth 
to  a  zoospore  capable 
of  germination.  The 
antheridia  occur  in  an 
analogous  condition  on 
distinct  plants ;  they 
are  more  sausage-sha- 
ped, and  divided  into 
a  greater  number  of 
minute  chambers,  from 
which  the  spermatozo- 
ids  or  antherozoids  are 
expelled  when  mature ; 
these  have  never  been 
seen  to  germinate. 

Bbl.  Harvey,  Brit. 
Mar.  Alff.  36,  pi.  6  A ; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  75 ;  Gre- 
vilie,  Brit.  Alg.  pi.  10 ; 
Thuret,  Ann.  ^des  Sc.  Nat.  3  s^r.  xiv.  241, 
pi.  31,  xvi.  12,  pi.  1 ;  Kiitzing,  Phyc,  gen. 
pi.  25.  fig.  2. 

Fig.  149. 


Cufcleria  diohotoma. 
Fragment  of  a  frond. 
'Sa.i.  size. 


Cutleria  dichotoma. 
Fig.  149.  Section  of  a  lacinia  of  a  frond,  showing  the 
stalked  eight-chambered  oosporanges  growing  in  tufts 
with  intercalated  hau-a.    Magnified  50  diameters. 

CUTLERIA'CEvE.— A  family  of  Fucoid 
Algse.    See  Cutlebia. 

CUTTLE-FISH.    See  Sepia. 
CYATH.^'E^.— A  tribe  of  Polypodia- 


ceous  Ferns,  distinguished  by  the  insertion 
of  the  sporanges  on  a  projecting  axis,  the 
annulus  of  the  sporanges  being  vertical 
(fig.  151). 

Genera. 
A.  Soj'i  without  indusia. 

1.  Alsophila.  Sori  globose,  regularly  ar- 
ranged. Sporanges  inserted  on  a  globose 
axis,  and  imbricated. 

2.  Trichopteris.  Sori  globose,  regularly 
arranged,  laterally  confluent.  Sporanges  on 
a  globose  axis,  areolate  and  crinite  with 
long  hairs. 

3.  Metaxya.  Sori  globose,  each  fertile 
vein  bearing  several  sori,  irregularly  scat- 
tered. Sporangia  inserted  on  a  globose  axis, 
beset  with  long  articulated  hairs. 

B.  Sori  indusiate. 

4.  Hemitelia.  Sorus  globose,  each  soli- 
tary on  a  pinnule.  Indusium  an  ovate,  con- 
cave, torn  scale,  situated  at  the  lower  side 
of  the  base. 

5.  Cnemidaria.  Sori  globose,  regularly 
arranged.  Indusium  forming  an  involucre, 
at  length  irregularly  torn  or  partite. 

6.  Cynthea.  Sori  hemispherical,  regu- 
larly arranged.  Indusium  at  first  closed, 
at  length  bursting  in  a  circumscissile  man- 
ner, and  cup -shaped. 

7.  Schizocmia.  Sori  regularly  arranged, 
the  indusium  consisting  of  six  lobes  sur- 
rounding the  globose  receptacle. 

CYA'THEA,  Smith.— A  genus  of  Cya- 
thfeeae  (Polypodiaceous  Ferns),  many  of 
which  are  arborescent.  They  have  a  cup- 
like indusium,  whence  the  name.  Exotic 
(figs.  150,  151). 


Fig.  151. 


Cyathea  elegans. 
Fig.  1.50.  Pinnule  with  sori.    Magnified  5  diameters. 
Fig.  151.  Vertical  section  of  a  sorus  in  a  cup-like  in- 
dusium.   Magnified  25  diameters. 

CY'ATHUS,  Hall.  See  Nidulabiacei. 
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CYCADA'CEiE.— A  family  of  Gymno- 
spermous  Flowering  Plants.  Tlie  micro- 
scopic structure  of  the  wood  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Conifers,  and  the  mode  of  ferti- 
lization of  the  ovules  is  similar.  (See  Gym- 
NOSPEBMiA.)  Species  of  Cijcas,  Zamia,  &c. 
are  commonly  cultivated  in  botanical  gar- 
dens. They  offer  interesting  subjects  of 
microscopic  investigation.  The  parenchy- 
matous tissue,  in  the  form  of  pith,  large 
medullary  rays,  and  in  Cycas  of  concentric 
rings  alternating  with  those  of  the  wood,  is 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  starch  con- 
tained in  it  at  certain  periods.  This  is  ex- 
tracted and  used  as  arrowroot  or  sago.  Cycas 
circinalis  furnishes  a  kind  of  sago  (its  starch- 
grains  are  represented  in  fig.  17.  PI.  36). 
Dion  edule  yields  a  kind  of  arrow-root  in 
Mexico.  Encephcdartos  yields  Caffre-bread 
at  the  Cape,  &c.  The  wood  is  composed, 
in  Cycas  and  Zamia,  almost  wholly  of  large 
dotted  tubes,  somewhat  like  those  ofArau- 
caria  (with  many  rows  of  bordered  pits) 
(PI.  39.  fig.  20)  ;  but  a  medullary  sheath 
exists,  composed  of  unreliable  spiral  vessels, 
with  tubes  of  varied  character,  reticulate, 
annular  or  other  fibrous  forms,  as  in  the 
Dicotyledons;  and  in  Zamia  the  dotted  tubes 
are  said  to  be  unroUable  in  some  cases  into 
spiral  ribands.  In  Zamia  and  Encephalartos 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  distinction  of 
concentric  rings  of  wood ;  but  in  Cycas  these 
exist,  separated  by  layers  of  cellular  tissue. 
The  rings,  however,  are  not  "  annual,"  only 
five  or  six  existing  in  large  old  trunks.  The 
leaves  of  the  Cycadacese  possess  a  remark- 
ably solid  epidermal  structure  ;  and  in  Cycas 
the  upper  thickened  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  exhibit  pore-canals  or  deep  pits  running 
from  the  cavity  of  the  cell  toward  the  outer 
surface,  as  well  as  towards  the  contiguous 
cells  (PI.  38.  fig.  28).  See  Epideemis.  The 
pollen  of  the  Cycadacese  is  angular,  col- 
lected in  masses  and  transparent;  it  is  con- 
tained in  anthers  of  peculiar  form  seated  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  scales  of  the  male 
cones. 

BiBL.  Don,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  48 ;  Linn. 
Trans,  xvii. ;  Brongniart,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 
xvi.  589 ;  Mohl,  Venn.  Schrifi.  195 ;  Link, 
Icon.  Select,  fasc.  ii.  t.  ix.  &  xv. ;  Miquel, 
LinncBa.,  xviii.  125,  and  pis.  4,  5,  6  (Ann.  des 
Sc.  Nut.  3  ser.  v.  11).  Also  the  works  re- 
ferred to  under  Gymnospekmia. 

CY'CAS,  L.    See  Cycadace^e. 

CYCLIDI'NA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Infu- 
soria. 

Char.  No  carapace ;  a  single  alimentary 


orifice ;  appendages  in  the  form  of  cilia  or 
bristles. 

t  Flattened,  cilia  form- 
Teilia    }    ™^  ^  circle   Cyclidium. 

Body)  J  Bounded,  cilia  scat- 

with  J  (.    tered    Fantotrichum, 

(.bristlea    Chwtomonae. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  244. 

CYCLIDTUM,  Hill,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  fam.  Cyclidina  (Colpodina,  CI.). 

Char.  Body  compressed ;  organs  of  lo- 
comotion a  circle  of  abdominal  cilia-like 
feet. 

C.  gkmcoma  (PI.  23.  fig.  37  c,  side  view ; 
d,  dorsal  view).  Oblong-elliptical,  entire, 
with  a  long  saltatory  seta  in  front ;  circle 
of  cilia  large  ;  dorsal  lines  very  fine ;  con- 
tractile vesicle  placed  at  the  front  end; 
aquatic;  length  1-2880  to  1-1150".  CI.  & 
L.  include  under  this  species  Acomia  ovu- 
lum,  Alyscum  scdtans,  Enchelys  triquetra, 
and  Vroneyna  marina, 

C.  maryaritaceum.  Orbicular-elliptic, 
slightly  emarginate  posteriorly  ;  cilia  oDso- 
lete;  pearly;  aquatic;  length  1-2100  to 
1-1000"  (this  is  Glaucoma  maryaritaceum, 
Clap.  &  Lachm.). 

Two  doubtful  species, — C.  planum  and 
lentiforme. 

C.  elonyatuni,  CI.  &  L. 

Dujardin  includes  his  species  of  Cycli- 
dium,  the  relation  of  which  to  those  of 
Ehrenberg  is  doubtful,  in  the  family  Mona- 
dina,  with  the  characters — 

Body  disk-shaped,  depressed  or  lamelli- 
form,  but  little  variable  in  form,  with  a 
single  flageUiform  filament.  Four  spe- 
cies : 

1.  C.  nodidosxirn.  With  series  of  nodules 
and  vacuoles ;  motion  extremely  slow  j 
aquatic ;  length  1-530". 

2.  C.  abscissmn  (PI.  23.  fig.  37  i).  La- 
melliform,  oval,  truncated  posteriorly ;  mo- 
tion slow ;  aquatic  ;  length  1-920". 

3.  a  distortvm  (PI.  23.  fig.  37  a).  Oval, 
nodular,  irregularly  twisted  ;  margin  thick- 
ened ;  aquatic  ;  length  1-1800". 

4.  C.  crassum.  Aquatic ;  length  1-1800 
to  1-1100". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  245;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  286 ;  CI.  &  L.  Inf.  p.  271. 

CYCLOCLYTE'US,  Carpenter.— A  re- 
latively large,  discoidal,  Nummuline  Fora- 
minifer,  which  grows  by  concentric  annuli 
of  chamberlets,  instead  of  spirally  with  suc- 
cessive chambers.  It  thus  bears  the  same 
relation  to  its  ally  Heterosteyina  that  Oj-hi- 
tolites  does  to  Orbiculina.  Known  only  re- 
cent from  Borneo. 
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BiBL,  Carpenter,  Phil.  Trans.  185G  ;  In- 
trod.  For.  292. 

CYC^LOGLE'NA,  Elir.-A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Hydatinsea. 

Char.  Eyes  more  than  three,  forming  a 
cervical  group  ;  foot  forked. 

Phai-yngeal  jaws  with  one  or  perhaps 

a  lupus  (PI.  34.  fig.  18).  Body  ovate- 
oblong  or  conical,  not  auricled ;  foot  and 
toes  short;  aquatic;  length  1-144  to  1-120". 

C.  ?  elcgans.    In  Egypt. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Inftis.  p.  45.3. 

CYCLOGRAM'MA,  Perty.— a  genus  of 
Infusoria. 

C.  ruhens  =  a  Nassnla,  01.  &  L. 

BiBL.  Clap.  &  Lachm.  Infus.  p.  326; 
Perty,  Lehensf.  p.  140. 

CYCLOIJ'NA,  D'Orb.— An  excessively 
thin  discoidal  condition  of  PatelUna,  con- 
sisting of  perfect  annuU  and  very  little  um- 
bilical cell-growth.  In  Cretaceous  strata, 
France.  Carter's  Cyclolma  is  equivalent  to 
Orhitolites. 

BiBL.  D'Orb.  For.  Fos.  Vien.  139 ;  Par- 
ker and  Jones,  Atm.  N.  H.  ser.  3.  vi.  36 ; 
Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  230,  233. 

CY'CLOPS,  Muller.— A  genus  of  Ento- 
mostraca,  of  the  order  Copepoda,  and  family 
Cyclopidfe. 

Cliaract.  Foot-jaws  large  and  strong, 
branched ;  eye  single,  frontal ;  inferior  an- 
tennas simple  ;  external  ovaries  two.  (Both 
superior  antennte  in  the  male  furnished  with 
the  swelling  and  hinge-joint.) 

C.  quadricornis  (PI.  15.  figs.  8-15).  The 
onlv  species.  Variable  in  colour ;  aquatic ; 
length  1-17  to  1-14". 

Char.  Those  of  the  genus. 

Thorax  composed  of  four,  and  abdomen 
(apparently  the  tail)  of  six  segments  ;  head 
consolidated  with  the  first  and  largest  joint 
of  the  thorax;  last  joint  of  abdomen  con- 
sisting of  two  separate  lobes. 

Superior  antennae  (figs.  8,  9  a)  composed 
of  many  joints  (twenty-six,  Baird),  from 
each  of  which  one  or  more  setae  arise  ;  in 
the  mfi'h,  each  superior  antenna  exhibits  a 
swelling  at  about  its  middle  (fig.  8&)  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  contraction,  the  first 
articulation  of  which  forms  a  hinge-joint ; 
inferior  antennae  (fig.  96)  four-jointed,  each 
joint  with  setae,  the  terminal  with  six  of 
unequal  length.  The  mandibles  (fig.  11) 
consist  of  an  ovate  body  («),  narrowed  and 
twisted  above,  and  terminating  in  a  number 
of  brownish  teeth,  with  a  mai'ginal  serrated 
seta  (h)  ;  each  mandible  has  also  a  palpus. 


consisting  of  one  segment  and  two  long 
filaments. 

Behind  the  mandibles,  the  first  pair  of 
foot-jaws  (fig.  12)  are  situated ;  each  con- 
sists of  a  body,  convex  externally,  concave 
internally,  furnished  at  the  end  with  two  or 
three  strong  teeth,  and  with  a  single-jointed 
palp-like  organ  terminated  by  setae. 

The  second  pair  of  foot-jaws  (fig.  13  a  b) 
are  divided  to  the  base  into  two  portions  : 
an  internal  (b)  smaller,  and  consisting  of 
four  joints,  each  with  one  or  more  setigerous 
spines,  the  last  with  three  ;  and  an  external 
(a)  composed  of  three  joints,  to  the  base  of 
the  first  of  which  the  internal  portion  is 
attached;  this  first  joint  is  the  longest,  and 
furnished  on  its  inner  side  with  two  tuber- 
cles, each  with  one  or  two  setigerous  spines, 
a  longer  jointed  spine  arising  from  near  its 
distal  extremity;  the  second  joint  is  fm*- 
nished  with  two  strong  claws  of  nearly  equal 
size  ;  and  to  its  upper  edge  is  attached  the 
third  joint,  smaller  than  the  second,  also 
furnished  with  two  claws;  some  of  the 
spines  are  themselves  setigerous. 

There  are  five  pairs  of  legs  or  feet,  four  of 
which  are  branchial,  uniform,  and  arise  from 
the  thoracic  segments.  Each  of  these  legs 
(fig.  14)  is  composed  of  two  branches  arising 
from  a  common  base  ;  each  branch  is  three- 
jointed,  and  each  joint  is  furnished  with 
elegantly  plumose  setae,  the  last  having  six 
or  seven.  The  fifth  pair  of  legs  (fig.  15)  are 
rudimentarjr,  and  arise  from  the  first  and 
smallest  segment  of  the  abdomen ;  they  are 
two-jointed  in  the  female,  and  three-jointed 
in  the  male. 

The  external  ovary  (fig.  9o)  communi- 
cates directly  with  the  internal  by  means 
of  a  small  canal  on  each  side  between  the 
first  and  second  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

The  tail  consists  of  two  lobes,  each  termi- 
nated by  four  variously  setigerous  filaments, 
the  two  intermediate  being  the  longest,  and 
jointed  near  their  origin;  sometimes  there 
are  two  joints  to  each,  and  the  outer  ones 
are  also  jointed. 

Scarcely  a  pool  of  water  can  be  found  in 
which  this  animal  may  not  be  seen  darting 
about  in  various  directions.  It  varies  greatly 
in  structure  and  appearance,  according  to 
age,  locality,  sex,  &c. ;  and  these  varieties 
have  been  admitted  as  so  many  species  by 
some  authors. 

PI.  15.  fig.  16  represents  a  recently  hatched 
Cyclo2)s. 

The  individuals  are  frequently  covered 
with  VorticellcB  and  other  parasitic  Infusoria. 
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BrBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  198 ;  Koch, 
Deutschl.  Crustac.  &c. ;  Glaus,  Wieg.  Arch. 
1857,  p.  1. 

CYCLOSTO'MATA,— A  suborder  of 
marine  Infundibulate  Polyzoa. 

Two  families  :  Tubuliporida3  and  Crisi- 

OYCLOTELLA,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacete. 

Char.  Frustules  free  or  adherent  to  other 
bodies,  disk-shaped,  mostly  solitary  ;  valves 
circular,  Hat,  convex,  depressed  or  undu- 
lated, striated ;  strise  radiating. 

The  frustules  of  some  of  the  species  are 
immersed  in  an  amorphous  gelatinous  sub- 
stance. 

When  the  valves  of  (all  ?)  the  species  of 
CydoteUa  are  examined  under  an  object- 
glass  of  large  aperture,  with  the  central  stop 
(Inth..  p.  xvi  et  seq.),  the  surface  is  found 
to  be  marked  with  dots  or  depressions 
arranged  in  radiating  rows,  as  in  some  spe- 
cies of  Coscinodiscus ;  hence  these  two  ge- 
nera should  probably  be  united.  Some  of 
the  species  (?)  appear  to  represent  the  frus- 
tules of  Melosira  seen  in  end  view. 

C.  operculata,  K.  (Pi/xidicu/a  opercidaia, 
E.,  Discopka  Kidzmr/ii,  E.)  (PI.  12.  fig.  21 ; 
a,  side  view;  b,  front  view).  Angles  of 
frustules  in  front  view  rounded  ;  strise  ob- 
scure, very  short,  giving  the  margin  a  punc- 
tate appearance  ;  aquatic ;  diameter  attain- 
ing 1-1000". 

^.  rectanqula,  K.  (C.  'Ki'dzinqiana,  S.) 
(PI.  12.  fig.  22).  Angles  of  front  view  not 
rounded;  strife  more  distinct. 

C.  Meneyhiniuna.  Valves  plane,  distinctly 
striated  at  the  margin ;  aquatic ;  length 
1-1440". 

)3.  major.    Twice  as  broad. 

C.  antiqua,  S.  (Discop/ea  atmospherica, 
E.).  Valves  convex ;  strise  broad,  reaching 
neither  the  centre  nor  the  margin ;  aquatic ; 
diam.  1-760". 

Kiitzing  characterizes  three  marine  spe- 
cies, with  the  valves  free  from  strise,  and 
seventeen  doubtful  species,  marine  and  fos- 
sil, belonging  to  the  genera  Actinocyclus, 
Discoplea,  and  Ili/alodiscus  of  Ehrenberg. 
Rabenhorst  describes  9  species. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Si/)i.  Diat.,  Bacill.  p.  50, 
and  »S^J.  Alg.  p.  18 ;  Ehrenberg,  Berl.  Ber. 
passim;  id.  Infas.,  und  3Iikroff.  i!^-c.;  Smith, 
Brit.  Diat.  p.  27 ;  Thwaites,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
18-48,  i.  p.  169. 

CY'CLOUM,  Hass.— A  genus  of  Infun- 
dibulate Ctenostomatous  Polyzoa. 

Char.  Polypary  fleshy,  incrusting,  co- 


vered with  imperforate  papillse ;  ova  in 
clusters. 

C.  2^(ipil^osum.  Tentacles  18;  on  Fucus 
serratus. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Ann.  Kat.  Hist.  1841,  vii. 
p.  483 ;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  p.  19  (hg.). 
CYLINDROCYS'TIS.      See  Cocco- 

CHLORIS. 

C YLINDROLEBE'RIS,  Brady.— A  ge- 
nus of  Ostracode  Entomostraca,  fam.  Cypri- 
dinidse. 

2  recent  British  species :  C.  marice  and 
C.  teres,  both  marine. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Linn.  Trans,  xxvi.  p.  464. 

CYLINDROSPER'MUM,  Kiitzing  (A- 
nabaina,  Bory  and  others). — A  genus  of 
Nostochaceae  (Confervoid  Alg£e),  with  the 
filaments  less  radiating  than  in  the  allied 
Spharozyga ;  distinguished  under  the  mi- 
croscope by  the  resemblance  of  the  filaments 
to  an  annulose  animal,  the  ordinary  cells 
looking  like  a  long  jointed  body,  the  large 
elliptic  sporangial  cell  like  a  thorax,  and  the 
terminal  vesicular  cell  often  bearing  fine 
hairs,  like  a  head.    British  species : 

1.  C.  catenatum,  Ralfs  (PI.  5.  fig.  4).  Fila- 
ments moniliforni ;  ordinary  cells  orbicular ; 
vesicular  cells  oval ;  sporanges  oval,  cate- 
nate. (  Ralfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2.  vol.  v. 
pi.  9.  fig.  14.)  Forming  a  bluish  stratum, 
containing  very  delicate,  elongated,  straight 
or  slightly  flexuose,  generally  parallel  fila- 
ments. 

The  remaining  British  species  are  not  de- 
cribed  by  Mr.  Ralfs ;  but  the  following  are 
noticed  as  British  by  Kiitzing  (Species  Alya- 
ru?n)  under  the  head  of  Cylindrospertnum. 

2.  C.  rnacrospermum,  Kiitzing.  Filaments 
thick,  equal ;  ordinary  cells  oblong,  l-700th 
of  a  line  in  diameter ;  sporanges  oblong-, 
turgid,  firm,  fuscous,  1-100  to  1-60"'  long, 
1-300  to  1-200"'  thick.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alga- 
rum,  293 ;  Ted).  Phyc.  vol.  i.  pi.  98.  fig.  4. 
Anabaina  imjndjyebralis,  Plassall,  Br.  Fr, 
Alg(c,  pi.  75.  tig.  3.  Standing  water;  form- 
ing an  seruginous  green  stratum. 

3.  C.  mesoleptuni,  Kiitzing.  Filaments 
densely  entangled,  unequal,  1-800  to  1-650"' 
thick ;  sporanges  oblong,  1-180  to  1-150"' 
long,  1-350  to  1-300  "  broad,  slightly  con- 
stricted in  the  middle.  Kiitzing,  Sj).  Alg. ; 
Tab.  Phyc.  vol.  i.  pi.  98.  fig.  5.  Anabaina 
constricta,  Hassall,  Br.  Fr.  Algce,  pi.  75.  fig.  9. 
yEruginous  green  :  in  brackish  marshes. 

Excluded  species  of  Kiitzing: — C.  elon- 
gatuni  =  Sphesrozyga  elastica,  Ag.  (Ralfs) ; 
C.  leptuspertnum  =  Sphm\izyya  leptosperma 
(Ralfs)  ;  C.  Carmichaelii=  Sphesrozyga  Car- 
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michaeUi  (Harvey)  ;  C.  Ralfsii  —  Dolicho- 
spermum  Ralfsii  (Ralfs)  ;  C.  Hassallii—  Co- 
niophytum  Ihompsoni  (Hassall). 

Eabenhorst  describes  13  European  spe- 
cies. 

BiBL.  Kalfs  071  Nostochinece,  Ann.  of 
Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2.  vol.  v.  p.  321 ;  Klitzing, 
Sp.  Ala. 

CYLINDROS'PORUM,  Grev.— A  sup- 
posed genus  of  parasitic  Fungi,  stated  by 
Tulasne  to  consist  of  the  conidiiferous  forms 
of  Sphseriacei. 

C.  cuncentncum,  Grev.  =  Ureclo  cylindro- 
spora,  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  grows  upon  the  leaves 
of  cabbages.  It  appears,  however,  from 
recently  found  specimens,  that  Greville's 
plant  is  really  a  species  of  Gloeosporium, 
and  quite  different  from  fungi  with  which 
it  has  been  confounded. 

BiBL.  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  t.  xxix. ;  Berke- 
ley, Hort.  Trans,  iii.  265;  Tulasne,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v.  p.  109 ;  Berkeley,  Outl. 
p.  32.5. 

CYLINDROTHE'CA,  Eab.— A  genus 
of  Diatomacefe. 

Cliar.  Frustules  fusiform,  free,  ends  acute ; 
■with  2  (rarely  1  or  3)  longitudinal  Hexuous 
costiB  ;  no  nodules. 

C.  Gerstenhergeri  (PI.  42.  fig.  34).  Living 
frustules  cylindrical,  obtusely  attenuate  at 
ends ;  dried  frustules  fusiform,  acuminate  ; 
length  1-90".  Common  in  pools  and  ditches 
(Germany). 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  FJor.  Alg.  i.  p.  145. 

CYLINDROTHE'CIUM,  IBr.  and  Sch. 
=Neckeha. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Brr/ol.  Brit.  p.  326. 
'    GYMATOPLEU'RA,  Sm.  SeeSpHiNC- 

TOCYSTIS. 

The  former  name  was  proposed  to  desig- 
nate the  genus  Spliinctocystis,  previously 
founded  by  Hassall :  it  canuot,  therefore,  be 
retained.  See  the  laws  upon  the  subject  of 
Nomenclature  in  the  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1843, 
xi.  p.  259. 

BiBL.  Smith,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1851,  vii. 

CYMATOSIRA,  Grun.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  united  into  bands ;  un- 
dulate in  front  view ;  valves  lanceolate, 
distinctly  punctate  ;  no  median  line. 

C.  Lorenziana  (PI.  42.  fig.  34).  Valves 
broadly  lanceolate,  very  convex  ;  ends  pro- 
duced.   At  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic. 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  i.  p.  124. 

CYMBALO'PORA,  von  Hagenow. — 
One  of  the  Foraminifera  Globigerinida,  in 
wuich  the  spiral  is  merged  in  a  cyclical 


growth  at  an  early  stage,  the  shell  increasing 
by  rings  of  sac-like  chambers,  which  open 
into  the  hollow  base  of  the  trochoid  shell. 
C.  Poijei  (D'Orb.)  (PI.  47.  f.  17)  is  the  type. 

Cymbalopora  is  rare  in  the  Upper  Chalk 
and  some  Tertiary  strata ;  more  common  in 
the  tropical  seas. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  215. 

CYMBELLA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macete. 

Cliar.  Frustules  solitary,  free;  valves 
cymbiform,  unsymmetrical,  with  a  subcen- 
tral  and  two  terminal  nodules,  a  submedian 
longitudinal  line,  and  transverse  or  slightly 
radiating  strife.    Aquatic  and  fossil. 

Frustules  sometimes  immersed  in  an 
amorphous  gelatinous  mass. 

C.  Ehre7ibergii,  K.  (PI.  13.  fig.  31 :  a,  front 
view;  h,  side  view).  Broadly  lanceolate, 
apices  slightly  produced,  somewhat  obtuse ; 
striae  distinct  (resolvable  into  dots)  ;  length 
1-200".    (Fossil  in  San  Fiore  deposit.) 

Several  British  species,  and  more  fo- 
reign, differing  from  each  other  by  slight 
characters. 

Rabenhorst  describes  31  European  spe- 
cies, with  numerous  varieties. 

BiBL.  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  p.  17 ;  Kiitzing, 
Bacill.  p.  79,  and  Sp.  Alg.  p.  57. 

CYMBOSIRA,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tom ace  je. 

Char.  Frustules  resembling  those  oiAch- 
nanthes ;  solitary  or  binate,  stipitate,  attached 
end  to  end,  and  thus  concatenate.  Marine. 
_  C.  Agardhii  (PI.  14.  fig.  18).  Frustules 
linear,  slightly  arcuate,  finely  striated, 
rounded  at  ends ;  valves  oblong-linear, 
slightly  dilated  in  the  middle,  apices  ob- 
tusely rounded.  Length  1-960  to  1-280". 
Not  British  (P). 
C.  mimdida,  Grun. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  p.  77,  and  Sji.  Alg. 
p.  57 ;  Grunow,  Wien.  Verh.  1863. 

CYNlPTDvE.— A  family  of  Insects,  be- 
longing to  the  Entomophagous  section  of 
the  order  Hymenoptera. 

Char.  Head  small,  transverse;  antennae 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  of  mo- 
derate length,  slender,  not  geniculated, 
composed  of  twelve  to  fifteen  joints ;  maxil- 
lary palpi  of  four  or  five,  labial  of  two  or 
three  joints ;  thorax  oval,  gibbous,  with  the 
mesotliorax  large,  and  the  scutellum  very 
prominent ;  wings  transparent,  with  few 
veins, — the  anterior  usually  with  three  or 
four  cells,  and  the  posterior  with  a  single 
vein ;  abdomen  short,  much  compressed, 
I  with  a  short  peduncle,  its  basal  segment 
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very  large,  the  rest  small,  forming  narrow 
rings. 

In  the  females  of  these  insects,  which  are 
all  of  small  and  some  of  minute  size,  the 
last  segment  of  the  abdomen,  which  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  lower  surface, 
forms  a  channel,  in  which  is  lodged  the  very 
delicate  ovipositor.  This  organ,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  controversy,  consists,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Westwood,  of  the  same  parts  as  that 
of  the  ordinary  parasitic  Hymenoptera 
(Ichneumonidce,  Chalcididce,  &c.),  namely,  of 
a  superior  bristle,  channelled  beneath,  and 
of  two  liner  inferior  bristles,  which  are  re- 
ceived into  the  channel  of  the  former. 
Although  this  ovipositor  is  not  exserted,  it 
is  of  great  length,  reaching  up  to  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  in  a  subspiral  curve ;  it  is 
enclosed  at  its  base  between  two  broad 
plates,  representing  the  basal  joints  of  the 
bivalvular  sheath  of  the  ovipositor  in  other 
Hymenoptera ;  and  the  slender  second  j  oints 
of  these  valves  accompany  it  to  the  apex  of 
the  abdomen.  All  these  parts  are  concealed 
within  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  (PI.  44. 
fig.  15).  _  _ 

Although  placed  from  their  organization 
in  the  same  section  of  the  Hymenoptera 
with  the  parasitic  Ichneumonidfe,  most  of 
the  Cynipidte  feed  upon  vegetable  sul>- 
stances  in  the  larva-state.  The  females 
bore  with  their  ovipositor  into  the  tissues  oi 
plants  and  trees,  and  there  deposit  their 
eggs,  from  which  small  footless  larvfe  are 
produced.  The  irritation  caused  by  the 
injury  thus  done  to  the  tissues,  gives  rise 
to  a  morbid  action  in  the  part  of  the  plant 
attacked,  which  is  thus  incited  to  grow 
out  into  an  excrescence  varying  in  size, 
form,  and  structure  according  to  the  specilic 
nature  of  the  plant,  the  part  of  the  plant 
upon  which,  and  the  parasite  by  which, 
the  wound  has  been  inflicted.  Thus  the 
oak,  which,  of  all  our  native  trees  is  most 
infested  by  Cynipidte,  furnishes  nourish- 
ment to  upwards  of  a  dozen  species,  which 
attack  all  parts  of  it,  from  the  leaves  and 
flower-buds  to  the  root,  and  each  of  which 
confines  its  operations  to  a  particular  por- 
tion of  the  tree,  and  gives  rise  to  a  pecu- 
liar excrescence.  These  morbid  growths 
are  commonly  known  as  gnlls,  and  the 
insects  producing  them  as  Gall-Jlies;  the 
family,  also,  is  called  Gallicol<x  by  some 
authors.  The  larvae  feed  in  the  interior  of 
the  galls ;  those  of  some  species  are  solitary, 
whilst  of  others  numerous  individuals  may 


be  found  in  the  same  gall,  according  as  the 
parent  insect  has  deposited  one  or  more 
eggs  in  the  same  spot.  "When  full-grown, 
the  larvse  usually  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions within  the  gall ;  but  in  some  instances 
they  eat  their  way  out,  bury  themselves  in 
the  gi'ound,  and  there  pass  to  the  pupa-state. 
The  larvse  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
species  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  especially 
the  long-tailed  ChalcididiB  (such  as  Calli- 
mome,  PI.  44.  fig.  14)  ;  these  pierce  through 
the  substance  of  the  gall  and  deposit  their 
eggs  in  or  upon  the  Cynipidous  larvae, 
which  are  subsequently  devoured  by  those 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  the  parasite. 

The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  galls 
produced  by  these  insects  does  not  de- 
pend only  on  that  of  the  plant  on  which 
they  are  produced,  as  galls  of  very  dis- 
similar appearance  are  formed  upon  the 
same  species  of  plant,  or  even  on  the  same 
leaf,  by  the  puncture  of  different  species  of 
Gall-flies ;  but  the  specific  cause  of  this 
diversity  is  still  unexplained.  The  tissues 
of  the  galls  are  sometimes  soft  and  juicy, 
sometimes  hard  and  woody ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  woody  tissue  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  skin,  and  within  it  is  a  layer 
of  cellular  tissue  filled  with  starch-grains. 
These  galls  are  usually  formed  on  branches 
or  twigs.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  is  the  Bedeguar  gall  of  the  wild  rose, 
which  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  RJw- 
dites  Rosa  (PI.  44.  fig.  16) :  it  is  a  large  gall 
entirely  covered  with  compound  bristles,  like 
those  of  the  moss-rose,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ball  of  moss ;  in  its  interior 
are  numerous  cells,  each  of  which  serves 
as  a  habitation  for  a  larva ;  and  the  whole 
is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  a  shoot  of 
the  wild  rose,  upon  which  the  female  gall- 
fly deposits  numerous  eggs. 

The  Cherry-gall  of  the  oak-leaf  is  pro- 
duced by  Cynips  foUi  (fig.  17),  one  of  the 
commonest  of  our  native  species ;  and  an- 
other gall-fly,  Teras  terrninalis  (fig.  18),  by 
attacking  the  young  shoots  of  the  oak  gives 
origin  to  the  well-known  oak-apples.  The 
leaves  of  the  oak  are  also  attacked  by  at 
least  two  species  of  the  genus  Neurotcrus, 
Hartig,  the  punctures  of  which  give  rise  to 
small,  flat,  rounded  galls,  attached  to  the 
leaf  only  by  a  small  portion  of  their  lower 
surface,  and  bearing  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  Fungous  plants  that  they  were  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  parasitic  vegetable 
growths.  These  galls,  which  are  commonly 
known  as  oak-spangles,  may  be  met  with  in 
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abundance  during  the  winter  on  the  fallen 
leaves  in  oak  woods  :  the  flies  are  produced 
in  the  spring;  and  the  most  abundant  species 
in  this  country  is  the  Neuroterus  lorujipeimis 
(fig.  19).  The  root  of  the  oak  is  attacked  by 
several  species,  one  of  which,  Biorhiza  ajytera 
{Apophyllm,  Hartig),  is  destitute  of  wings ; 
and  another  species  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
male  catkins  of  the  same  tree,  producing  a 
series  of  galls  resembling  a  small  bunch  of 
currants. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  here  to 
enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  galls  pro- 
duced by  these  beautiful  little  insects  even 
upon  our  indigenous  plants  and  trees,  the 
history  of  which  in  many  cases  is  very  im- 

{)erfect,  whilst  we  have  scarcely  any  in- 
ormation  with  regard  to  exotic  species. 
The  most  important  of  all  is  the  common 
gall-nut,  which  is  produced  by  the  puncture 
of  the  C'l/nips  tincioria  upon  the  shoots  of 
the  Quercus  infectoria,  a  species  of  oak 
growing  in  the  Levant.  The  celebrated 
Dead-sea  apples  are  also  found  upon  this 
oak  ;  they  are  as  large  as  a  good-sized  apple, 
and  of  a  spongy  texture  internally,  con- 
taining only  a  single  larva  of  a  species  which 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Westwood  under 
the  name  of  Cynips  insana. 

All  the  species  of  Cynipidse  do  not,  how- 
ever, produce  galls.  The  species  of  Hartig's 
genus  Synergus  deposit  their  eggs  in  other 
galls,  upon  the  substance  of  which  the 
larvfe,  when  hatched,  feed  parasitically,  and 
finally  devour  the  original  tenant.  Besides 
these  species,  which  live  partly  upon  vege- 
table and  partly  upon  animal  food,  there  are 
many  others,  forming  several  genera  in 
Hartig's  classification,  which  live  entirely 
as  parasites  upon  other  insects,  especially 
Aphides  and  the  larvae  of  Dipterous  flies, 
thus  justifying  the  otherwise  anomalous 
position  of  the  Cynipidse,  as  a  phytophagous 
family  in  the  Entomophagous  group  of  the 
Hymenoptera.  Amongst  these  we  need 
only  mention  the  species  of  the  genus  Allo- 
tria,  "Westw.  {Xystus,  Hartig),  of  which  a 
very  abundant  one  is  parasitic  upon  the  rose- 
Aphis,  and  those  of  the  genera  Anacharis, 
Figites  and  Ihalia.  The  latter,  of  which  one 
species  only  is  known  in  this  country,  is 
remarkable  from  the  structure  of  its  abdo- 
men, which  is  knife-shaped,  and  has  the 
segments  nearly  equal  in  length  ;  the  Ihalia 
cultelluta  (PI.  44.  fig.  20)  is  one  of  the  largest 
British  Cynipidfe. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  some  of  these  insects,  particularly  those  | 


of  the  restricted  genus  Cynips,  is  that  up  to 
the  present  time  none  but  females  have  been 
met  with.  On  the  continent  and  in  this 
country  those  entomologists  who  occupy 
themselves  with  the  study  of  the  Hyme- 
noptera, have  bred  thousands  of  gall-flies  of 
different  species ;  but  hitherto  not  a  single 
male  of  the  genus  Cynipis  has  made  its 
appearance.  This  circumstance  has  been 
adduced  by  Von  Siebold  as  an  example  of 
what  he  calls  "  True  Parthenogenesis ; "  and 
since  the  appearance  of  his  work  on  that 
subject,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  tested  its  authenticity  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  A  few  years  since,  the 
attention  of  entomologists  was  called  to  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  a  great  abundance  of 
round,  hard  galls,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut, upon  the  oaks  in  Devonshire;  these 
galls  were  only  found  in  that  county.  Mr. 
Smith  having  procured  a  large  stock  of  the 
galls,  bred  the  insects,  described  under  the 
name  of  Cynips  lignicola,  in  great  profusion  ; 
but  amongst  upwards  of  250  specimens 
there  was  not  a  single  male.  He  then 
took  several  specimens  of  the  females  and 
set  them  free  in  the  oak-woods  at  llighgate, 
to  see  whether  they  could  really,  as  was 
asserted,  breed  without  concourse  with  the 
males;  and  this  experiment  has  peifectly 
succeeded,  as  the  peculiar  galls  of  this 
species  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  several  of 
the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Hampstead 
and  Highgate,  and  it  appears  even  to  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hendon. 

BiBL.  Reaumur,  Memoii-es;  Burgsdorf, 
Schrifien  der  Gesellsch.  naturforsch.  Freunde, 
iv. ;  Boyer  de  Fonscolombe,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  xxvi. ;  Westwood,  Introd.  vol.  ii.,  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  vi.  and  viii.,  and  in  Guerin's 
Mag.  de  Zoologie ;  Walker,  Ent.  Mag.  ii.  & 
iii. ;  Brandt  and  Eatzeburg,  Medizin.  Zool. 
ii. ;  Ratzeburg,  Forst-lnsecten ;  Bouch(5,  Na- 
turgesch.  d.  Insecten ;  Hartig  in  Germar's 
Zeitsch.  fur  die  Entomol. 

OYNDDON'TIUM,  Br.  and  Sch.=Di- 

CHANUM. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  60. 

CYNOPHAL'LUS.— A  genus  of  Phal- 
loidei  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi),  distin- 
guished from  Phallus  by  having  the  pileus 
imperforate. 

C.  caninus  occiu's  amongst  decayed  leaves 
in  woods. 

BiBL.  Sow.  t.  3.30 ;  Berk.  Outl.  p.  298. 
CYNTHIA,  Sav.— A  genus  of  Tunicate 
MoUusca,  of  the  family  AsciDiAD.a;. 
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The  numerous  species  are  from  |-2"  in 
.  length. 

BiBL.  That  of  the  family. 
CYPHEL'LA,  Fries;~A  genus  of  Auri- 
cularini  (Hymenomycetous  Fungi),  forming- 


Fig.  152.  Fig.  153. 


CypheOa  Taxi. 

Fig.  152.  Entire  plant,  magnified  10  diameter,?. 
Fip.  153.  Horizontal  seetion  of  the  wall  of  the  cup, 
showing  the  basidiospores,  magnified  2.50  diameters. 


somewhat  membranous  minute  cups,  sessile 
or  stalked  upon  branches  of  trees  or  upon 
mosses ;  bearing  basidiospores  on  a  layer 
forming  a  kind  of  lining  to  the  cup ;  the 
spores  ultimately  separating  as  a  powder  in 
the  interior. 

Some  supposed  species  of  Peziza,  as  P. 
villosa  and  P.  alho-violascens,  appear  to  be 
species  of  Cyphella. 

BiBL.  Fries,  <SJ(/Sif.  7l:f?/c.ii.p.  201;  Leveille, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xvi.  237. 

CYPIIID'IUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Arcellina. 

Char.  Carapace  urceolate,  tuberculated  ; 
expansion  variable,  broad,  single  and  entire. 

The  carapace  is  combustible,  and  re- 
sembles a  small  cube,  with  a  short  pedicle. 

C.  aureolum  (PL  23.  fig.  38).  Cubical, 
gibbous,  expansion  (tig.  386)  hyaline ;  aqua- 
tic; length  1-570  to  1-432". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  135. 

CYPHODE'RIA,  Schlumb.— A  genus  of 
Rhizopoda,  of  the  family  Arcellina. 

Char.  Carapace  membranous,  resisting, 
ovoid,  elongated  in  front,  recurved  and  con- 
stricted in  the  form  of  a  neck  and  marked 
with  oblique  rows  of  projections;  orifice 
circular,  oblique ;  expansions  very  long, 
filiform,  very  slender  at  the  end,  simple  or 
branched. 

Agrees  with  Diffixujia  enchelys,  E.  {Tri- 
nema,  Duj.),  in  the  oblique  orifice,  the 
oblique  rows  of  markings,  and  the  nature 
of  the  expansions,  but  differs  from  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  anterior  neck-like  con- 
striction. 

Probably  species  of  Etiglypha  (CI.  &  L.). 
C.  margaritacea.  Carapace  yellowish,  ex- 

?ansions  twice  its  length ;  aquatic  ;  length 
-380  to  1-180". 


BiBL.  Schlumberger,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
1845,  iii.  p.  255. 

CYPHONAU'TES,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Megalotrochsea. 

Char.  Eyes  absent ;  no  teeth. 

C.  comjiresstis  (PI.  34.  fig.  19,  side  view ; 
fig.  20,  view  from  above).  Compressed, 
obtusely  triangular,  truncate  in  front,  sub- 
acutely  gibbous  at  the  back ;  marine ;  length 
1-180". 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  395. 

CYPREL'LA,  De  Koninck.— A  fossil 
Ostracod,  related  to  Cypridina ;  carapace 
annulated  by  superficial  transverse  furrows. 
Found  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
Belgiuiu  and  the  British  Islands. 

BiBL.  De  Koninck,  Carb.  Fuss.  Belg. 
1844,  589 ;  Jones,  M.  Micros.  Journ.  1870, 
pi.  61.  f.  10. 

CYPRIDEL'LA,  De  Kon.— A  fossil  Os- 
tracod closely  allied  to  Cypridina.  Very 
common  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
the  British  Isles  and  Belgium. 

BiBL.  De  Koninck,  Carb.  Foss.  Belq, 
1844,  590;  Jones,  M.  Micr.  Journ.  1870, 
pi.  61.  f  9. 

C  YPRIDI'NA,M.-Edwards.— A  genus  of 
Ostracode  Entomostraca,  fam.  Cypridinidffi. 

Char.  Valves  oval  or  oblong,  smooth, 
notched  antero-inferiorly,  posterior  end 
somewhat  produced.  Superior  antennae 
seven-jointed ;  sette  of  moderate  length; 
natatory  branch  of  inferior  antennaj  nine- 
jointed,  bearing  moderately  long  setae  ;  se- 
condary branch  very  small,  subulate.  Basal 
joint  of  mandibular  feet  bearing  an  entire 
subconical  and  densely  hairy  process ;  pe- 
nultimate joint  much  elongated,  and  beset 
on  the  internal  margin  with  numerous 
ringed  setse ;  last  joint  very  short  and  al- 
most obsolete. 

2  European  species :  C.  Norvegica  and  C, 
Messinensis. 

Many  fossil  forms,  apparently  identical 
with  Cypridina,  occur  in  the  Mountain- 
limestone  and  the  Coal-measures  of  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles ;  some  also  in  the 
Maestricht  Chalk. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Zool.  Proc.  1871,  p.  289; 
M.-Edwards,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  iii.  p.  409. 

C  YPRIDOP'SIS,Br.— A  genus  of  Ostra- 
code Entomostraca,  family  Cypridae. 

Char.  Those  of  Cypris,  except  that  the 
postabdominal  rami  are  rudimentary  and 
setiform. 

5  living  British  species.  C.  vidua,  Br.= 
Cypris  vidua,  Bd. ;  C.  villosa,  Br.  =  Cypris 
Westwoodii,  Bd. 
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BiBL.  Brady,  Linn.  Tr.  xxvi.  375 ;  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1872,  ix.  64. 

CY'PRIS,  Miiller. — A  genus  of  Ostracode 
Entomostraca,  family  Cypridse. 

Cliar.  Lower  antenufe  simple,  with  a 
brush  of  setas  and  clawed  at  the  apex ;  setae 
of  upper  antenuse  very  loug ;  feet  two  pairs, 
the  last  beut  up  between  the  valves.  Post- 
abdominal  rami  forming  two  elongate  rami, 
clawed  at  the  apex.  Animal  swimming 
freely. 

Body  enclosed  within  a  bivalve,  horny, 
mostly  subreuiform  or  long  oval  carapace 
or  shell.  Superior  antennae  (PI.  15.  fig.  18) 
seven-jointed,  with  pretty  long,  mostly 
feathery  filaments,  arising  from  the  three  or 
four  last  joints.  Inferior  antennfe  (fig.  19) 
leg-like,  five-jointed,  giving  otf  the  tuft  of 
usually  feathery  filaments,  the  last  joint 
terminated  by  four  strong  cm-ved  claws. 
Labrum  composed  of  a  somewhat  hood- 
shaped  piece,  projecting  between  the  two 
inferior  antennae  ;  labium  or  lower  lip  elon- 
gated and  triangular.  Mandibles  (fig.  20) 
large,  pointed  at  one  end,  with  five  teeth 
at  the  other,  and  furnished  with  a  three- 
jointed  setigerous  palp,  the  basal  joint  of 
which  has  a  small  branchial  joint  with  five 
terminal  digitations.  First  pair  of  jaws 
(fig.  21)  consisting  of  a  large  basal  plate  (a), 
with  four  finger-like  processes  at  its  ante- 
rior extremity,  one  of  which  is  two-jointed, 
and  all  terminated  by  several  long  fila- 
ments ;  from  the  outer  edge  of  this  plate 
arises  a  large  elongated  branchial  lamina 
(6),  giving  oft"  from  its  crescentic  margin 
nineteen  long  pectinate  spines.  Second 
pair  of  jaws  (fig.  22)  small,  and  composed 
of  two  tiattened  joints,  the  terminal  one 
having  several  rigid  hairs  at  the  end,  and  a 
lateral  palp-like  process.  First  pair  of  feet 
(fig.  23)  slender  and  five-jointed,  the  last 
joint  with  a  strong  hook.  Second  pair  of 
feet  (fig.  24)  four-jointed,  the  last  joint 
terminated  by  two  short  hooks  and  a  spur- 
like posterior  filament. 

Twenty-seven  living  British  species. 

C.  virens  (trislriata,  Bd.)  (PI.  15.  figs. 
17-25).  Shell  oval,  and  somewhat  reni- 
form,  posteriorly  exhibiting  three  narrow 
oblique  streaks  or  dark  bands  ;  valves  con- 
vex, green,  and  covered  with  dense  short 
hairs.  Near  the  centre  of  each  valve  are 
about  seven  small  lucid  spots.  Aquatic, 
very  common. 

Several  fossil  Ostracoda  are  referred  to 
Cyiiris  by  palaeontologists. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  151 ;  Straus, 


Mem.  d.  Mus.  d.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  1821 ;  Ed- 
wards, Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  iii. ;  Brady,  Linn. 
Tr.  xxvi.  p.  360,  and  Ann.  N.  Hist.  1872, 
ix.  p.  64;  Rup.  Jones,  Mon.  Tert.  En- 
tom., Palctont.  Soc.  1856;  Geol.  Mag.  vii. 
p.  158. 

CYSTIC  OXIDE  or  CYSTINE.  — A 
very  rare  component  or  constituent  of  uri- 
nary calculi  in  man  and  the  dog.  It  also 
occurs  in  the  urine,  in  solution  and  as  a 
crystalline  deposit. 

Cystine  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; 
soluble  in  mineral  acids,  but  not  in  acetic 
acid;  also  soluble  in  solutions  of  fixed 
alkalies,  their  carbonates,  and  in  solution  of 
ammonia.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion by  acetic  acid. 

Its  crystals  form  colourless,  regular  six- 
sided  plates  or  prisms  (PI.  9.  group  5)  ;  the 
larger  crystals  usually  exhibit  a  number  of 
smaller  hexagonal  tables  irregularly  arranged 
upon  them;  sometimes  rectangular  plates 
are  met  with.  The  crystals  usually  exhibit 
but  little  colour  with  polarized  light.  Cys- 
tine is  most  readily  obtained  in  crystals  from 
a  calculus,  by  solution  in  ammonia  and  spon- 
taneous evaporation. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  lithic  acid  prepared 
artificially,  resemble  those  of  cystine  (PI.  8. 
group  8  6);  they  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  addition  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves 
the  cystine,  but  has  little  or  no  action  upon 
the  uric  acid. 

Carbonate  of  potash  also  somewhat  re- 
sembles cystine  in  the  form  of  its  crystals 
(PI.  6.  fig.  13) ;  but  water  or  acetic  acid  will 
at  once  distinguish  them. 

BiBL.  See  the  Bibl.  of  Chemistry, 
Animal. 

CYSTICER'CUS,  Rud.  — A  supposed 
genus  of  Entozoa,  of  the  order  Sterelmintha, 
and  family  Cystica. 

Char.  Individuals  existing  singly  in  a 
cyst,  and  composed  of  a  short  body  of  a 
Tania  with  a  double  crown  of  hooks,  and 
terminated  posteriorly  by  a  larger  or  smaller 
vesicle. 

Head  with  four  suctorial  disks.  Dujardin 
admits  five  species. 

Recent  researches  have  shown  that  the 
species  of  Cysticercus  are  the  scolices  of 

C.  ceilulosa  (PI.  16.  fig.  3).  The  scolex 
of  Tania  solium.  Head  almost  tetragonal ; 
neck  very  short;  body  cylindrical,  longer 
than  the  vesicle;  breadth  of  cyst  half  an 
inch;  length  of  body  1-6  to  2-5"  (or  1" 
when  extended).    Occurs  in  the  anterior 
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chamber  and  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye,  also  in  the  voluntary  muscles  and 
brain  of  man  ;  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
pig,  producing  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
"  measly  pork ; "  also  in  the  ape,  the  dog, 
the  ox,  the  rat,  &c. 

C.  fasciolaris  (PI.  16.  fig.  3  6,  head  of). 
Occurs  in  the  liver  of  the  rat,  the  mouse,  &c. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Hist.  d.  Helminth,  p.  632; 
Beneden,  Vers  Cestoides,  &c.,  1850;  Cob- 
bold,  Entozoa. 

CYSTINE.    See  Cystic  Oxide. 

CYSTOOOC'CUS,  Nag.  =  Pbotococ- 
cus. 

CYSTO'DIUM.— A  genus  of  Dicksoniete 
(Polypodioid  Ferns),  vs^ith  a  curious  false 
indusium. 

CYS'TOPHRYS,  Archer.— A  genus  of 
Rhizopoda. 

2  species :  C.  Hdcheliana  and  C.  oculea. 

BiBL.  Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  259. 

CYSTOP'TERIS,  Bernhardi.— A  genus 
of  Aspleniese  (Polypodioid  Ferns),  contain- 


Fig.  154. 


Cystopteris  ragilis. 
A  pinnule  with  the  aori  covered  by  the  indusia. 
Magnified  10  diameters. 


ing  several  elegant  little  indigenous  species 
(fig.  154). 

_  CYS'TOPUS,Leveille.— A  genus  of  Ure- 
dinei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  of  which  the 
'  white  rust '  common  on  cabbages  and  other 
Cruciferous  plants  is  a  good  example,  ap- 
pearing in  white  pustules,  eventually  burst- 
ing and  destroying  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaves,  stalks,  flowers,  and  seed-vessels  of 
the  infected  plants.  When  fine  slices  of 
these  pustules  are  examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope, the  mycelium  is  found,  creeping 
among  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  com- 
posed of  inarticulate,  tubular,  branched 
filaments,  with  a  colourless  membrane  and 
whitish  granular  contents.  Numerous  rami- 
fications spread  out  in  the  plane  of  the 


epidermis ;  while  others  spring  up  in  tufts 
of  two  fo  seven,  or  rarely  singly,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  former,  to  produce  spores. 
These  erect  branches  are  at  first  mere 
pouches  projecting  from  the  horizontal  fila- 
ments ;  they  gradually  swell  into  ovate- 
cylindrical  or  club-shaped  sacs.    The  con- 
tents in  the  summit  of  each  such  sac  be- 
come organized  into  a  spore,  which  at  length 
quite  fills  up  the  top  of  the  sac  (sporange). 
Then  the  sac  or  sporange  becomes  con- 
stricted under  this  first  spore,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  second  commences  under  the 
constriction.    This  is  repeated  until  a  neck- 
lace-like chain  of  spores  is  produced,  the 
spores  subsequently  becoming  somewhat 
cylindrical  or  cubical.    The  number  appears 
indefinite ;  five  and  seven  spores  have  been 
found  in  a  chain ;  they  are  united  by  the 
constricted  portions  of  the  sporange ;  and 
even  when  they  have  fallen  apart,  these 
connecting  pieces  are  seen  projecting  on 
them  like  parts  of  a  stalk  from  which  they 
have  been  broken  off!    Both  the  adherent 
sporangial  membrfine  and  the  smooth  proper 
coat  of  the  spores  are  colom-less,  the  con- 
tents granular  and  whitish.    Tulasne  has 
recently  discovered  another  form  of  spore, 
spheroidal  or  trigonal,  and  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, only  one  or  two  of  which  are  formed 
from  the  end  of  a  fertile  filament.  Oospores 
are  also  found  deeply  seated  amongst  the 
mycelium ;  and  zoospores  have  been  foimd 
by  De  Bary  in  C  candidus.     See  Ure- 
DiNEi.    British  species : 

C.  candidus,  Lev.  Very  common  on 
Cruciferse,  producing  great  distortion  in  the 
growth.  Uredo  Candida,  Pers.,  Grev.  Sc. 
Crypt.  Fl.  t.  251. 

C.  cuhicus,  Str.  On  goatsbeard,  Cooke, 
Exs.  no.  88. 

C.  Sepigoni,  De  By.  On  Spergularia  rubra. 
Cooke,  Exs.  no.  88. 

C.  spinulosus,  De  By.  On  Cirsium  arvense. 
Cooke,  Exs.  no.  89. 

BiBL.  Leveille,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  s^r. 
viii.  369;  Berkeley,  Hort.  Trans,  iii.  265 
(figs.)  ;  De  Bary,  Brandpike,  Berlin,  1853, 
p.  20,  pi.  2.  figs.  3-7,  and  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 
1863,  XX.  p.  130  (zoospores) ;  Tulasne,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  4  sgr.  ii.  108,  171. 

CYSTOSEI'RA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Fuea- 
cefe  (Fucoid  Algse),  of  much-branched  habit, 
some  species  of  which  are  common  on  rocks 
in  tide-pools  or  between  tide-marks.  The 
gradually  attenuated  branches  contain  in- 
flated air-sacs,  at  intervals  along  their  length, 
within  their  substance.    The  conceptacles 
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are  immersed  in  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
which  are  pierced  by  their  numerous  pores. 
They  contain  both  spores  and  antheridia, 
but  not  mixed  ;  the  spores  occur  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity,  the  antheridia  above,  near 
the  pore.  The  antheridia  have  only  a  single 
coat.  The  antherozoids  are  expelled  ia  a 
mass,  and  soon  after  begin  to  move,  turning 
rapidly  upon  their  axes.  They  are  oval  or 
spherical  in  one  direction,  and  rather  com- 
pressed in  the  other.  They  have  two  cilia 
inserted  on  a  red  granule ;  the  long  cilium 
in  front  moves  rapidly,  while  the  posterior 
short  one  is  motionless.    See  Fucaceje. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Alg.  pi.  IE; 
Pliyc.  Brit.  133,  &c. ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  3  ser.  xvi.  pp.  7  &  10. 

OYSTOT'RIOHA,  Berk,  and  Broome.— 
A  supposed  genus  of  Sphseronemei  (Conio- 
mycetous  Fungi).  Mmute  fungi  forming 
dots  or  lines  upon  wood  from  which  the 
bark  has  been  stripped.  Only  one  species 
is  described. 

C.  striola,  Berk,  and  Br.  Perithecia  black, 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  opening  by  a  reddish 
disk. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Br.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1850, 
V.  p.  4.57,  pi.  12.  fig.  10. 

CYTHE'RE,  MiilL— A  genus  of  Ento- 
mostraca,  of  the  order  Ostracoda,  and  family 
Cytheridfe. 

Char.  Shell  usually  hard,  calcareous, 
rough  and  uneven ;  mouth  with  a  lip  and 
labrum ;  masticatory  organs  well  developed ; 
mandibles  toothed  at  the  end;  lower  an- 
tennas four-jointed ;  upper  antennte  five- 
jointed,  last  three  joints  elongated,  spini- 
ferous ;  feet  in  the  male  and  female  alike ; 
internal  lobe  of  the  first  pair  of  maxillae 
well  developed.  Not  capable  of  swimming. 

Those  having  the  valves  almost  regularly 
oblong,  with  the  surface  very  irregular,  being 
wrinkled,  ridged,  and  beset  with  tubercles, 
and  crenulate  or  strongly  toothed  on  the 
margin,  have  been  separated  by  Rupert 
Jones  under  Cythereis. 

46  living  British  species.  Many  fossil 
Cytherae  are  recorded,  which,  however, 
most  probably  belong  to  allied  genera,  un- 
distinguishable  by  the  valves  alone.  Brady 
records  22  species  as  occurring  in  postter- 
tiary  deposits  of  Britain. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  163;  Brady, 
Linn.  Trans,  xxvi.  p.  394,  and  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  ser.  4.  ix.  p.  68 ;  Zool.  Tr.  v.  376. 

OYTHERE'IS,  Rup.  Jones.    See  Cy- 

THERE. 

CYTHEREL'LA,  R.  Jones  and  Bosquet. 


— A  genus  of  Ostracode  Entomostraca,  fa- 
mily Cytherellidse. 

Char.  Valves  unequal,  very  thick  and 
calcareous,  not  notched  in  front.  Upper 
antennae  very  large,  seven -jointed,  and  geni- 
culate at  the  base  ;  lower  broad,  flattened, 
and  two-branched ;  mandibles  very  small, 
with  a  large  pectinato-setose  palp ;  three 
pairs  of  hinder  limbs,  scarcely  pediform,  the 
two  anterior  pairs  branchial,  the  others 
rudimentary.  Abdomen  terminating  in  two 
very  small,  narrow,  spiniferous  laminae. 
Ova  and  embryos  borne  beneath  the  shell 
of  the  female. 

2  living  British  species,  C.  scotica  and  C. 
l(svis\  from  deep  dredging  in  the  Minch. 
Numerous  fossil  species,  from  the  Carboni- 
ferous to  Tertiary  strata  inclusive. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Linn.  Tr.  xxvi.  p.  472; 
Zool.  Tr.  V.  362 ;  R.  Jones,  Mo7i.  Cret.  En- 
tom. 1849,  p.  28 ;  Mon.  Tert.  Entom.,  Pa- 
Iceon.  Soc.  1856,  p.  54. 

CYTHERELLI'NA,Jones.— An  obscure 
fossil  Ostracod,  very  conmion  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  strata  of  Britain  and  Europe. 

BiBL.  R.  Jones,  Ann.  N.  Hist.  ser.  4.  iii. 
p.  215. 

OYTHERIDEA,  Bosquet.— A  genus  of 
Ostracode  Entomostraca,  family  Cytheridae. 

Char.  Shell  subtriangular,  thick  and  com- 
pact, smooth,  pitted,  papillose  or  rugose. 
Mouth  with  a  lip  and  labrum  ;  masticatory 
organs  well  developed ;  mandibles  toothed 
at  apex;  lower  antennae  four-jointed  ;  upper 
five-jointed,  last  three  joints  elongated, 
spiniferous ;  feet  in  male  and  female  unlike ; 
right  foot  of  first  pair  in  the  male  prehen- 
sile, right  of  the  second  pair  weak  and  ru- 
dimentary. 

10  living  British  species.  Several  fossil 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  species. 

BrBL.  Brady,  Linn.  Trans,  xxvi.  p.  421 ; 
Zool.  Tr.  V.  370 ;  R.  Jones,  3Io7i.  Tert.  En- 
tom., Pal.  Soc.  1856,  p.  40,  and  Geol.  Muff. 
vii.  76,  158. 

CYTHERIDE'IS,  Jones.— A  subgenus 
of  Ostracode  Entomostraca. 

1  living  British  species,  C.  suhulata ;  some 
fossil  reputed  species,  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary. 

BiBL.  Jones,  Mmigr.  Tert.  Entom.,  Pa- 
ItBontoff.  Soc.  1856,  p.  46  (shell)  ;  Brady, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1872,  ix.  p.  68  (animal). 

CYTHEROPSIS,  Sars  =  Eucythere, 
Bradv. 

CYTHEROPTERON,  Sars.— A  genus 
of  Ostracode  Entomostraca. 

Char.  Valves  of  shell  unequal,  with  pro- 
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minent  lateral  alte.  Mouth  with  labium 
and  labrum ;  masticatory  organs  well  deve- 
loped; mandibles  toothed;  lower  antennte 
five-jointed  ;  upper  five-jointed  ;  postabdo- 
minal  lobes  broad  and  short,  with  three  setse ; 
eyes  none. 

9  living  British  species.  Also  some  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  species. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Liim.  Trans,  xxvi.  p.  447, 
and  Ann.  Nat  Sid.  1872,  ix.  p.  61 ;  R. 
Jones,  Geol.  Mag.  vii.  76  and  158. 

CYTHERU'RA,  Sars.— A  genus  of  Os- 
tracode  Entomostraca. 

Char.  Shell  oblong  or  subtriangular;  pos- 
terior extremity  prolonged  into  a  beak.  Su- 
perior antennae  six-jointed,  shortly  setose, 
tapering;  inferior  antennffi  five-jointed; 
terminal  claws  short ;  mandibles  robust ; 
teeth  blunt ;  eyes  two. 

24  living  British  species ;  also  some  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  species. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Linn.  T?-ans.  xxvi.  439,  and 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1872,  ix.  p.  65;  R.  Jones, 
Geol.  Mag.  vii.  77,  158. 

CYTIS'PORA,  Ehrenb.— A  genus  of 
Sphseronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  re- 
markable for  emitting  the  minute  bodies 
formerly  regarded  as  spores,  agglutinated 
together  into  a  more  or  less  gelatinous  mass, 
in  the  form  of  a  tendril.  The  relationship 
between  the  forms  called  Cytispora  and  va- 
rious species  of  Sphceria  has  long  been  no- 
ticed ;  and  Fries  stated  that  he  had  seen  C. 
leucostoma  pass  into  S.  leucostoma.  C.  fugax 
was  stated  by  Berkeley  to  be  exactly  analo- 
gous to  8.  salicina.  Recent  researches 
seem  to  prove  that  the  present  genus,  with 
Septoria  and  others,  are  really  only  forms 
belonging  to  various  Ascomycetous  Fungi, 
and  that  they  bear  the  same  relationship  to 
the  latter  as  the  spermogonia  of  Lichens 
do  to  the  theciferous  fructification.  Hence 
the  so-called  spores  of  Cytispora  &c.  ap- 
pear in  reality  to  be  the  spermatia  or  stylo- 
spores  of  the  Sphseriacei.  As  these  ques- 
tions are  not  yet  completely  worked  out, 
we  retain  the  names  of  these  pseudo-genera 
and  species  in  the  present  work.  See  Sph^- 

EIACEI. 

1.  Cytispora  ruhescem,  Fr.  Disk  dirty 
brown ;  spores  (?)  reddish.    On  Rosacese. 

2.  C.  chrysosperma,  Pers.  Disk  black ; 
spores  yellow.    On  Poplar  bark. 

3.  C.  carphospernia,  Fr.  Disk  dingy; 
spores  straw-colom'ed.  On  Hawthorn  and 
other  Rosacese. 

4.  C.  leucosperma,  Pers.  Disk  dirty  white ; 
spores  white.   On  various  trees.  Common. 


Nemasporutn  rosarum,  Grev.  Scot,  Crypt. 
Fl.  t.  20. 

6.  C.  fvgax,  Bull.  Disk  dirty  brown ; 
spores  pale.  On  willow  branches.  Very 
common. 

6.  C.  orbicularis,  Berk.  Disk  yellowish ; 
spores  pale  vinous  red.  Upon  small  orange 
gourds.  Berkeley,  An7i,  Nat.  Hist.  i.  pi.  7. 
fig.  6. 

7.  C.  Hendersoni,  Berk,  and  Broome. 
Disk  whitish;  spores  large,  dirty  white.  On 
Dog-rose.  Berk,  and  Br.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
2  ser.  V.  379. 

C.  indveracea,  Berk.  Br.  Flora=  Ceutho- 
sp)ora  Fhacidioides,  Desm. 

BiBL.  Berkelej',  Brit.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  281,  Crypt.Bot.^.i'il;  Berk,  and  Broome, 
Hooker's  Jn.  of  Bot.  iii.  319  ;  Tulasne,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xv.  p.  375  {Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  2nd  ser.  viii.  114) ;  Atm.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
XX.  p.  129;  ibid.  4  ser.  v.  p.  115;  Bot.  Zeit. 
xi.  49  (1853). 

CYTOBLAST.    See  Nucleus. 

C  YTOBLASTEMA,  or,  for  brevity,  Bla- 
stema, or  Protoplasm. — The  amorphous 
proteine-substance  by  which  animal  and 
vegetable  cells  are  formed,  or  of  which  they 
are  wholly  composed.   See  Cells,  and  Peo- 

TOPLASM. 

CY'TODE.— A  term  applied  by  Hackel 
to  an  organism  consisting  of  a  simple  lump 
of  sarcode  =  to  our  protoplast  (185t)). 

BiBL.  Hackel,  Gen.  Morph.  i.  p.  269. 

D. 

DACRY'MYCES,  Fries.— A  genus  of 
Tremellini  (Hymenomycetous  Fungi),  con- 
sisting of  lobulated  gelatinous  bodies  grow- 
ing upon  wood.  D.  stillatus,  a  common 
species,  is  yellow  or  red,  turning  brown 
when  dried.  Tulasne  has  recently  published 
some  curious  observations  on  this  genus, 
showing  that  the  spores  produced  on  the 
basidia  of  the  external  hymenial  layer,  are 
of  two  kinds,  and,  while  one  kind  germi- 
nates, the  other  kind  produces  minute 
stalked  bodies,  one  from  each  chamber  of 
the  septate  spore,  destitute  of  germinative 
power  {sperinatia  ?). 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Hooh.  Brit.  Fl.  v.  pt.  2. 
p.  219;  Crypt.  Bot.  p.  363;  Greville,  Sc. 
Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  159 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  3  ser.  xix.  211,  pi.  12  &  13. 

DACTYLI'NA,  Nyl.— A  doubtful  genus 
of  Lichens. 

1  species,  D.  arctica,  Hook.    A  singular 
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fungus  -  looking  plant,  inhabiting  Arctic 
America. 

BfBL.  Leighton,  Linn.  Journ,  ix.  p.  192, 
pi.  2.  fig.  11-17. 

DACTYL 'IUM,Nees.—AgenusofMuce- 
dines  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  nearly  allied 
to  Tricliothecium,  consisting 
of  moulds  growing  over  de- 
caying plants.  Fries  refers 
Corda's  species  of  Dactylium 
to  Dendryphium.  One  spe- 
cies, Dactylimn  oofienum, 
Montague,  is  remarkable  for 
its  place  of  occurrence :  it 
grows  upon  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  within  the 
shell  of  the  eggs  of  fowls 
and  other  birds.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  observed 
in  this  country ;  but  several 
foreign  writers  have  investi--n  ^  -,■ 
gated  it;  and  from  the  ex-  ^  f^yj^  21^. 
periments  made  by  Spring  ment  with  septate 
and  Wittich,  it  appears  that  branches''"" 
the  spores  pass  through  ori-  Magn.  200  diama. 
fices  existing  in  the  shell,  and 
germinate  in  the  interior,  often  in  the  air- 
chamber.  A  full  account  of  this  plant,  and 
of  the  literature,  is  given  by  Ch.  Robin. 
Many  of  the  species  are  undoubtedly  coni- 
diiferous  forms  of  Sphario:  (Tulasne,  Carpo- 
logia).  See  Dendryphium  and  Helmin- 
THOSPOMUM.    British  species : 

1.  D.  pyriformc,  Fr.  On  mouldering 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants. 

2.  D.  macrosporum,  Fr.  On  rotton  wood, 
leaves,  and  fungi. 

'  3.  I).detidroides,Fii:.  On  decaying  agarics, 
&c.  Very  common.  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl. 
pi.  126.  fig.  1. 

4.  D.  ohovatum,  Berk.  On  willow  twigs, 
in  damp.    Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  pi.  14.  fig.  26. 

5.  D.  sphcsrocephalum,  Berk.  On  dead 
ivy-twigs,  I.  c.  fig.  27. 

6.  D.  tenellum,  Fr.    On  moss. 

BiBL.  Berk,  in  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  v.  pt.  2. 
p.  345  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  ut  supra  ;  Berk,  and 
13roome,  An7i.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  vii.  p.  102 ; 
Ch.  Robin,  Veyef.  Parasites,  2nd  ed.  543, 
pi.  2.  figs.  5  &  6;  Fries,  Sijst.  Myc.  iii.  p.  414; 
Summa  Veqet.  491. 

DACTYLOCOC'CUS,Nag.— A  genus  of 
Palmellaceous  Algfe. 

BiBL.  Nageli,  Einz.  Alq.  p.  85 ;  Raben- 
horst,  Fl.  Alg.  iii.  p.  46  (fig.). 

DACTYLOPORA,  Lam.— One  of  the 
Foraminifera  imperforata.  The  simplest 
form  presents  a  set  of  sac-like  chambers, 


side  by  side,  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
circle,  with  their  mouths  in  one  direction 
along  the  inner  median  line.  Various  mo- 
difications lead  to  the  structure  of  a  cylinder 
of  such  rings,  with  interspaces,  thickened 
walls,  and  subsidiary  cavities.  The  simple 
forms  (2).  eruca,  PI.  18.  f.  53)  live  in  the 
tropical  seas.  The  more  complicated  species 
are  of  Tertiaiy  age  in  France,  Italy,  and 
San  Domingo ;  I),  reticxdata  (PI.  18.  f.  54) 
is  one  of  these. 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  H. 
ser.  3.  V.  473 ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  Fur.  127. 

DACTYLOPUS,  Glaus.— A  genus  of 
Entomostraca,  order  Copepoda. 

D.  tishoides.  Marine. 

BiBL.  Glaus,  Copepod.  p.  127;  Brady, 
Trans.  Northumberland,  Sj-c. 

DALTO'NIA,  Hook,  and  Tayl.— A  genus 
of  Pleurocarpous  Mosses,  the  species  given 
being  restored  here  on  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  leaf,  while  D.  heteromalla  of 
Hooker  goes  to  Hypnmn  on  the  same 
ground. 

jD. splanchnoides,Ilook.  and  T.=Hookeria 
splanch.,  Hook. 

DAM^'US,  Ivoch.    See  Belba. 

DAM'MARA-"6'?/»z."  —  The  resin  of 
Dammara  australis,  N.  0.  Pinacese,  is  often 
used,  dissolved  in  benzole,  as  a  varnish; 
but  it  is  very  apt  to  crack,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  recommended. 

DANyE'A,  Smith.— A  genus  of  Marat- 
Fig.  156. 


Dansea. 
Part  of  a  pinnule  with  sori. 
Magnified  5  diameters. 

tiaceous  Ferns,  whence  the  family  is  some- 
times called  also  Danseaceae.  Exotic. 

DAPH'NE,  L.    See  Thymeleaceje. 

DAPHNEL'LA,  Baird.  —  A  genus  of 
Entomostraca,  of  the  order  Cladocera,  and 
family  Daphniadee. 

Char.  Inferior  antennae  very  large,  pos- 
terior branch  two-jointed  only. 

D.  Wincjii  (PI.  15.  fig.  27).  Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Fntomos.  p.  109. 
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DAPH'NIA,  MiilL— A  genus  of  Ento- 
.  mostraca,  of  tlie  order  Oladocera,  and  family 
Dapliniadffi. 

Char.  Head  produced  into  a  more  or  less 
prominent  beak ;  superior  antennte  situated 
beneath  the  beak,  either  one-jointed  or  con- 
sisting of  a  minute  tubercle  with  a  tuft  of 
short  filaments ;  inferior  antenniB  large  and 
powerful,  two-branched,  one  branch  three- 
jointed,  the  other  four-jointedj  five  pairs 
of  legs. 

Valves  of  the  carapace  finely  reticulated, 
and  terminated  below  by  a  longer  or  shorter 
serrated  spine.  Anterior  branch  of  inferior 
antennse  (PI.  15.  fig.  28  b)  four -jointed,  first 
j  oint  very  short ;  from  the  end  of  the  third 
a  long  filament  ari,ses,  and  the  fourth  joint 
is  terminated  by  three  others ;  posterior 
branch  three-jointed,  the  first  and  second 
joints  sending  off  a  long  filament,  the  third 
terminated  by  three  of  them ;  the  filaments 
are  jointed  near  the  middle,  and  usually 
feathery.  Eye  spherical,  with  aliout  twenty 
lenses.  Labrum  (PI.  15.  fig.  35)  flattened, 
and  with  a  large  hairy  lobule  at  the  end. 
Mandibles  (PI.  15.  tig.  34)  consisting  of  a 
fleshy-looking  body,  bent  inwards  near  the 
end,  and  terminated  by  numerous  minute 
teeth.  Jaws  (PI.  15.  tig.  36)  composed  of  a 
strong  body  terminated  by  four  horny  spines, 
three  of  which  are  curved  inwards.  Legs  five 
pairs,  those  of  the  first  pair  in  the  female 
(PI.  15.  fig.  29)  three-jointed;  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  the  second  joint  are  three 
small  projections,  each  with  four  or  five 
long  jointed  set<e ;  terminal  joint  very 
small,  and  with  one  or  two  similar  setae  ; 
the  setse  not  plumose.  In  the  male  they 
are  more  slender,  with  a  strong  claw  at  the 
end  of  the  second  joint,  while  the  seta 
arising  from  the  terminal  joint  is  very  long, 
nearly  the  length  of  the  body,  and  floats 
outside  the  shell. 

The  second  (PL  15.  fig.  30),  third  (fig.  31) 
and  fourth  (fig.  32)  pairs  of  legs  are  bran- 
chial and  somewhat  similar,  the  joints  fm'- 
nished  with  jointed  and  mostly  plumose 
setae,  and  a  branchial  plate  also  giving  off 
numerous  plumose  setae.  The  fifth  pair  of 
legs  (fig.  3-3)  are  three-jointed,  the  portion 
coiTespondingtothe  branchial  plate  rounded 
and  without  filaments ;  above  this  is  a 
curved,  jointed,  and  plumose  spine,  the 
third  and  fourth  joints  forming  finger-like 
processes  springing  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  leg,  with  two  or  three  plumose  setae. 
The  branchial  legs  are  constantly  in  motion 
during  life;  and  this  gives  rise  to  the 


quivering  appearance  seen  in  the  Daphnice 
with  the  naked  eye  or  a  simple  lens. 

The  ova  on  their  escape  from  the  body 
become  lodged  between  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal and  the  shell,  where  they  remain  until 
completely  hatched ;  but  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  ephippial  or  winter-ova  (PI.  15. 
tig.  37)  are  produced  (EntomoStraca). 

According  to  Lubbock's  observations,  the 
latter  only  are  true  ora;  although  both 
kinds  become  hatched  and  perfectly  deve- 
loped, this  may  occur  without  impreg- 
nation. 

Seven  British  species  of  Daphnia  are  re- 
cognized :  some  of  them  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  collection  of  water,  which  they 
frequently  colour. 

1).  pulex  (PI.  15.  tig.  28)  (common  water- 
flea).  Valves  oval,  their  dorsal  margin  not 
serrated ;  head  large,  rounded  above  and  in 
front;  superior  antennfe  (PI.  15.  fig.  28a) 
very  small ;  filaments  of  inferior  antennae 
plumose ;  posterior  portion  of  abdomen  with 
four  projections  at  its  curve,  the  first  pro- 
longed and  bent  upwards ;  below  these  are 
two  jointed  filaments;  the  end  portion  has 
two  dentate  arches,  and  terminates  in  two 
strong  hooks. 

Some  other  species  are  common ;  but  their 
essential  characters  have  not  been  briefly 
expressed. 

Blbl.  Baird,  Brit.  En-       Fig.  157. 
to?H.p.89;  Lubbock,^4««. 
Nat.  Hist.  1857,  xx.  257  ; 
l^&y&igjNaturqeschicht.d. 
Daphnid.  1860. 

DARWINEL'LA, 
Brady  (  =  Puli/cheles,li.). 
— A  genus  of  Ostracode 
Entomostraca. 

1  British  species :  D. 
Stevensoni. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hid.  ser.  4.  vi.  p.  25. 

DA'SYA,  Ag.— A  ge- 
nus of  Rhodomelaceae 
(Florideous  Algae),  con- 
sisting of  tufted  filamen- 
tous sea-weeds,  of  a  red, 
brown,  or  purple  colour, 
growing  on  rocks  near 
low-water  mark.  The 
principal  filaments  are 
stoutish,  brancheti,  and 
clothed  with  branched 
ramules,  upon  which  are 
borne  the  stichidia  containing  tetraspores 
(fig.  157),  or  ceramidia  containing  spores, 

Q 


Dasya  Kiitzingiana. 
Magnified  50  diams. 
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on  distinct  plants.  Four  British  species  are 
recorded,  of  wliich  D.  coccinca  and  D.  Ar- 
buscula  are  the  commonest.  The  wood-cut 
(from  Kiitziug)  represents  a  hranched  ra- 
mule  bearing  a  stichidium  with  two  rows 
of  tetraspores,  from  an  Italian  species. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Urit.  3Iar.  Ah/cB,  93,  pi. 
12  B;  Phi/c.  Brit.  pi.  40.  224,  22-5  &  253. 

DASY'DYTES,  Gosse.— A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Ichthydina. 

Char.  Eyes  absent ;  body  furnished  with 
bristle-like  hairs ;  tail  simple,  truncate. 

1.  D.  goniathrix.  Hairs  long,  each  hair 
bent  at  an  abrupt  angle ;  neck  constricted ; 
length  1-146";  aquatic. 

2.  D.  aiiten)tif/er.  Hair  short,  downy ;  a 
pencil  of  long  hairs  at  each  angle  of  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body ;  head  with 
twoclub-shaped  organs  resembling antennaj; 
length  1-170". 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Aim.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  1851, 
p.  198. 

DASY^GLGE'A,  Thwaites  (in  Kiitzing^. 
— A  genus  of  Oscillatoriacese  (Confervoid 
Algaj),  forming  a  shapeless  gelatinous  stra- 
tum in  marshy  places ;  filaments  sheathed, 
open  at  the  ends.    One  species  is  described. 

D.  amorpha,  Berk.  (PL  4.  fig.  11).  Fila- 
ments curled  and  entangled,  sheaths  very 
large,  1-220  to  1-50". 

BiBL.  Eni/.Botami,Supp.'2M\;  Kiitzing, 
Species  Alff.'  p.  272 Tab.  I'hijcol.  Cent.  i. 
pi.  72.  fig."2. 

DAVAL'LIA,  Sm.    See  Davallie^. 

DAVALLTEyE.— A  subtribe  of  Polypo- 
dioid  Ferns. 


Fig.  158.  Fig.  159. 


Da\  allia  pyxidata. 

A  pinnule  with  sori.  A  sorua  with  the 

Magu.  5  diams.  indusium  cut  open. 

Magu.  15  diam. 

Illustrative  Genera. 

1.  Davallia.  Sori  globose,  infra-marginal; 
indusium  somewhat  urn-  or  cup-shaped,  the 
iiiouth  truncated  (figs.  158  and  159).  Veins 
pinnate. 

2.  Lindsci'a.  Sorus  linear,  infra-marginal, 
continuous;  indusium  linear,  elongated. 


continuous,  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  free  outside.    Veins  dichotomous. 

3.  Dictyoxiphium.  Sorus  and  indusium 
as  in  No.  2.  Veins  anastomosing,  with  free 
venules. 

4.  Schizolonia.  Sorus  and  indusium  as  in 
No.  2.  Veins  anastomosing  in  hexagonoid 
meshes. 

DEGENERATION,  FATT  Y.— The  ab- 
normal deposition  of  free  fatty  matter  in  the 
histological  elements  of  animal  bodies. 

When,  from  whatever  cause,  the  normal 
functions  of  tlie  morphological  elements  of 
a  tissue — cells,  or  the  secondary  deposits 
formed  in  them — become  languid  or  inter- 
rupted, free  globules  of  fat  or  oil  become 
visible  in  them ;  and  as  the  deposition  of 
this  fatty  matter  increases  in  amount,  the 
tissue  loses  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  its 
natural  vital  and  physical  properties ;  hence 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  discovery  of  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  tissues  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fruits  of  microscopic  study  in  regard 
to  medical  science ;  for  it  has  shown  us  that 
maladies  supposed  formerly  to  arise  from  too 
great  abundance  of  the  circulating  fluid,  have 
really  had  their  origin  in  a  decayed  state  of 
the  tubes  or  vessels  in  which  the  fluid  was 
contained,  and  that  the  natural  process  of 
human  decay,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  morbid  pro- 
cess or  disease,  probably  to  a  certain  extent 
as  remediable  or  preventible  as  many  other 
diseases  to  which  man  is  naturally  liable. 
Here  is  indeed  a  matter  of  deep  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  deposition  of  fat  within 
the  elements  of  a  tissue  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration,  amorphous  finely  granular 
proteine-matters  are  sometimes  found ;  oc- 
casionally also  brown,  yellow,  red,  or  black 
granular  pigment  is  met  with  (pigmentary 
degeneration),  together  with  amorphous  or 
crystalline  calcareous  salts,  as  the  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime  &c.  (calcareous  de- 
generation) ;  sometimes  the  fatty  matter  is 
crystalline,  it  then  generally  consists  of 
cholesterine. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  cells  is  well  seen  in 
those  of  the  liver  when  undergoing  this 
change.  In  the  normal  state,  these  as  well 
as  most  cells,  except  those  of  true  fatty  tis- 
sue, contain  merely  one  or  two  very  minute 
or  no  globules  of  fat, — whilst  in  the  dege- 
nerated tissue  they  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  larger  or  smaller  globules  (fig. 
160).  At  the  same  time,  the  cell-walls  and 
nuclei  become  thinner  and  paler,  or  atro- 
phied.   A.  similar  state  to  that  which  is 
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abnormal  in  man  is  normal  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Sometimes  tlie  substance  intervening 
between  cells  becomes  degenerated,  and  thus 


Cells  of  the  human  liver :  a,  nearly  normal  cells ;  h, 
cells  with  pigment  granules;  c,  cells  containing  fatty 
matter. 

Magnified  400  diameters. 

we  have  intercellular  fatty  degeneration 
(PI.  30.  fig.  15).  Other  instances  of  fatty 
degeneration  are  noticed  under  the  respective 
heads  of  the  tissues  &c.,  as  the  Graafian 
vesicles  and  the  cells  of  the  corpora  lutea 
(Ovaky),  the  epithelia  of  the  mucous  and 
serous  membranes,  and  of  the  various  glands, 
the  vessels,  the  exudation-corpuscles  of  in- 
flammation, the  muscles,  &c. 

The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  capillaries  is 
represented  in  PI.  30.  fig.  13.  In  the  larger 
blood-vessels,  when  reaching  a  more  ad- 
vanced degree,  it  forms  atheroma. 

It  might  appear  paradoxical  to  regard  the 
presence  of  numerous  fat-globules,  in  such 
instances  as  the  cells  of  cancer,  and  the 
exudation-cells  of  inflammation,  where  the 
vital  processes  are  so  evidently  augmented, 
as  indicating  a  state  of  degeneration.  But  in 
these,  as  in  other  instances,  the  functions  of 
the  cells,  after  the  latter  have  attained  their 
full  development,  cease,  and  the  cells  un- 
dergo degeneration  and  decay. 

The  free  fatty  matter  is  probably  derived 
in  general  from  the  liberation  of  that  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  the  contents  of  the 
cell ;  but  it  may  be  produced  by  the  for- 
mation of  fatty  matter  from  the  proteine  or 
other  constituents  of  the  cell-contents.  It 
is  curious  that  portions  of  the  flesh  and 
other  proteine-components  of  one  animal, 
when  kept  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  another 
living  animal,  will  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  formation  of  adipocire  is  proba- 
bly an  instance  of  post-mortem  fatty  dege- 
neration.   See  Fat. 


Delesseria  sanguinea. 
'  Midribs  of  fronds  in  win- 


BiBL.  Virchow,  Path.  Cell.  {Picard)  1861; 
Wedl,  GrmuhiUje  d.  Path.  Hist. ;  Forster, 
Handb.  d.  Spec.  Path.  Anat. ;  Wagner,  Nachr, 
d.  Ges.  d.  JFiss.  z.  Gottingen,  1851  (Che?)i. 
Gaz.  ix.  p.  309) ;  Green,  Path.  8,-c.  1871 ; 
Rindfleisch,  Lehrh.  d.  Path.  Geweh. 

DELAVA'LIA,  Brady.— A  genus  of  En- 
tomostraca,  order  Copepoda. 

D.  palustris.  Northumberland, 

BiBL.  Brady,  Trans.  Northumberland  S^-c. 

DELESSE'RIA,  Lamx.— A  genus  of  De- 
lesseriaceae  (Florideous 
Alg£e),  consisting  of 
sea-weeds  with  a  flat, 
membranaceous,  rose- 
colom'ed  frond,  having 
a  percurrent  midrib, 
growing  on  rocks  or 
on  other  larger  Algse, 
mostly  from  2  to  8 
inches  high.  Six  spe- 
cies are  described  as 
British,  most  of  them 
common.  The  leaf-like 
lobes  of  the  frond  arise 
from  a  kind  of  stalk,  or 
from  the  midribs  of 
older  lobes.  The  tex- 
ture is  densely  paren-  ter  bearing  sporophylls. 

chymatous  throughout. 
D.  sanguinea  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  winter ; 
and  then  the  membranous  part  of  the  fronds 
decays,  leaving  the  midribs  clothed  with 
tufts  of  the  sporophylls  or  leafy  lobes  con- 
taining the  tetraspores  (fig.  161),  and  stalked 
coccidia  containing  the  spores.  The  fructi- 
fication is  somewhat  similar  in  D.  alata, 
while  in  D.  sinmsa  the  coccidia  are  im- 
mersed in  the  frond,  and  the  tetraspores  in 
cilia-like  processes  fringing  its  margin ;  and 
in  D.  Ilypoglossum  the  coccidia  are  seated 
on  the  midrib,  and  the  tetraspores  arranged 
in  longitudinal  linear  rows  like  sori  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar,  Alqa,  p.  113, 
pi.  ISA;  Phyc.  Brit.  pis.  2,  26,  83,  151, 
247, 259 ;  Greville,  Alg.  Brit.  pis.  72-74, 76. 

DELESSERIA'CEyE.— A  family  of  Flo- 
ridese.  Rosy  or  purplish  red,  or  blood-red 
sea-weeds,  with  a  leafy,  or  rarely  filiform, 
areolated,  inarticulate  frond,  composed  of 
polygonal  cells.  Lobes  of  the  frond  deli- 
cately membranous.  Fructification  double : 
1.  Conceptacles  {coccidia)  external,  or  half- 
immersed,  hemispherical,  usually  imperfo- 
rate, containing  beneath  a  membranous  peri- 
carp a  tuft  of  dichotomous  filaments,  whose 
articulations  are  finally  changed  into  spores. 

q2 
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2.  Tetrasfores  in  distinctly  definite  sorl, 
either  scattered  tlirougli  the  frond  or  placed 
in  proper  fruit-lobes  or  sporophylls. 

Synoims  of  British  Genera. 

1.  Belesseria.  Frond  leafy,  of  definite 
form,  -with  a  percurrent  midrib. 

2.  Nitophi/Uum.  J'rowf/leafy,  of  indefinite 
form,  without  a  midrib  (sometimes  traversed 
by  vague,  vanishing  nerves). 

3.  Plocamium.  Frond  linear  or  filiform, 
compressed,  much  branched,  distichous; 
ramuli  pectinate,  secund. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

DEMATIE'l.— A  family  of  Hyphomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  growing  on  the  dead  parts  of 
plants,  and  characterized  by  the  mostly 
septate  spores  being  attached  to  rigid  thick- 
walled  filaments,  which  are  continuous  or 
septate. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Tula,sne, 
many  of  the  supposed  genera  of  this  family 
are  merely  conidiiferous  states  of  Ascomy- 
cetous  Fungi ;  for  instance  Cladosporimn. 
We  enumerate  them  here  according  to  the 
older  arrangement,  as  their  history  is  not 
yet  fully  cleared  up. 

Synopsis  of  British  Genera. 

1.  Cephalotrichum.  Fertile  filaments 
stalk-like,  erect,  septate,  terminating  in  a 
globose  capitule  formed  by  radiating  forked 
or  ternate  branches  bearing  globular  spores 
at  their  tips. 

2.  Sporocyhe.  Filaments  rather  fibrous, 
subulate,  capitate,  bearing  simple  spores 
conglobated  into  a  terminal  head. 

3.  CEdemimn.  Filaments  rigid,  erect,  al- 
most continuous,  or  aunulated,  bearing  at 
the  sides  globular  masses  of  spores. 

4.  Myxotrichum.  Filaments  erect,  scarcely 
septate ;  fertile  branches  crowned  by  globules 
of  heterogeneous  conglutinated  spores. 

5.  Hehninthosporimn.  Filaments  erect, 
simple,  septate ;  spores  transversely  sep- 
tate. 

6.  Bolacotricha.  Filaments  simple,  uni- 
formly articulate  at  the  apex ;  spores  con- 
glomerated, large,  globular,  shortly  stalked, 
contents  distinctly  granular. 

7.  Triposjwriiim.  Filaments  erect,  sep- 
tate, sterile  branches  solitary,  more  or  less 
spreading ;  fertile  branches  shorter,  bearing 
at  the  tips  solitary,  stellate,  mostly  very 
shortly  stalked  spores. 

8.  Helicosporium.  Filaments  erect,  subu- 
late, closely  septate,  continuous  and  dia- 
phanous at  the  summit ;  spores  thread-like, 


septate,  spirally  coiled,  then  expanding 
themselves  with  elasticity. 

9.  Cladotrichum.  Filaments  erect,  septate, 
branched ;  branches  and  branchlets  bearing 
septate  spores  at  their  tips. 

10.  Dematium.  Filaments  erect,  septate, 
with  verticillate  branchlets  below,  simple 
and  whip-like  above ;  spores  crowded  on  the 
apices  of  the  ramules. 

11.  Cladosponum.  Filaments  erect,  sep- 
tate above,  bearing  the  spores  arranged  in 
rows  forming  short  moniliform  branchlets. 

12.  Macrospiorium.  Filaments  suberect, 
septate,  delicate,  evanescent,  bearing  erect, 
stipitate  spores,  with  many  transverse  and 
usually  some  longitudinal  septa. 

13.  Arthriniam.  Filaments  tufted,  sub- 
erect,  annulate,  with  opaque  thickish  septa ; 
spores  fusiform,  septate,  large. 

14.  Camptonm.  Filaments  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding ;  spores  ovate,  curved,  small. 

15.  Arthrohotrymn.  Common  stem  com- 
posed of  jointed  filaments.  Spores  large, 
radiating,  so  as  to  form  a  little  head,  dark, 
septate. 

16.  Dcndryphimii.  Filaments  free,  join- 
ted, simple  below, branched  above ;  branches 
and  branchlets  often  nionilioid ;  spores  sep- 
tate, acrogenous,  concatenated. 

17.  Fericom'a.  Stem  composed  of  fasci- 
culated compacted  filaments ;  head  glo- 
bose ;  spores  fixed  to  the  free  tips  of  the 
filaments. 

18.  Haplographiiim.  Filaments  jointed, 
free,  black ;  spores  concatenate,  hyaline. 

19.  Monotosp07-a.  Filaments  free,  black, 
bearing  one  or  rarelj^  two  (by  division) 
large,  black,  subglobose  spores  at  their 
tips. 

20.  Helicoma.  Filaments  erect,  dark, 
jointed,  bearing  on  their  sides  pale,  flat, 
spiral  spores. 

21.  Polythrincimn.  Filaments  moniliform; 
spores  springing  from  the  midst  of  the  fila- 
ments, didymous. 

22.  Gonatosporium.  Filaments  erect, 
jointed,  thickened  at  the  articulations; 
spores  irregularly  biconical,  somewhat  an- 
gular, attached  in  whorls. 

23.  Sjwroditm.  Filaments  erect,  jointed ; 
threads  of  inarticulate  spores  moniliform, 
seated  towards  their  base. 

Allied  or  uncertain  Genera. 

Blastotrichum.  Pedicels  ascending  or 
floating,  very  much  branched,  continuous ; 
spores  oblong,  transversely  septate. 

Stachyohotrys,    Pedicels  branched,  sep- 
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tate;  branches  crowned  at  the  tips  with 
whorls  of  mammillary  very  short  branchlets 
forming  a  capitulum ;  spores  didymous. 

Helicotrichum.       Filaments  creeping, 
branched,  septate  only  at  the  tips ;  spores 
spirally  curled,  somewhat  septate. 
_  DEMA'TIUM,  Pers.— A  genus  of  Dema- 
tiei  (Hyphomj^cetous  Fungi),  growing  upon 

Fig.  162.        Fig.  163,        Fig.  164. 


Dematium  griaeum.    Magnified  200  diameters. 


dry  leaves,  bark,  &c.,  distinguished  by  the 
sporiferous  branchlets  arising  closely  toge- 
ther near  the  base  of  the  erect  filaments. 
British  species : 

1.  D.  griseum,  Pers.  (figs.  162-4).  On 
rotten  hazel-stumps.  Chceto2ms  Wauchii, 
Grev.  Sc.  Cnjpt.  Fl.  pi.  236.    See  Echino- 

BOTRYUM. 

BnsL.  Berk.  Hooh.Brit.  Fl.  v.  pt.  2.  p.  338 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hht.  i.  260,  vi.  43-3  ;  Grev.  I.  c. ; 
Fries,  Sum.  Veq.  499 ;  Corda,  Icon.  Fung. 
i.  pi.  4.  figs.  242,  243. 

DEMO'DEX,  Owen  {Simwiia,  Gerv.).— 
A  genus  of  Arachnida,  the  exact  systematic 
position  of  which  is  doubtful,  although 
usually  placed  in  the  family  Acarina. 

Char.  Legs  terminated  by  four  or  five 
claws  (only  one.  Beck),  no  acetabula ;  ab- 
domen annulose. 

D.  folliculomm  (PI.  2.  fig.  42),  the  Aca- 
rus,  Simonia,  or  Fntozoon  folliculonim  of 
some  authors,  inhabits  the  sebaceous  and 
hair-follicles  of  the  human  skin.  The  mi- 
nute size  of  the  various  parts  renders  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  isolate  them.  It  varies 
in  length  from  about  1-1-50  to  1-50". 

At  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  are  two 
two-jointed  organs  (PI. 2.  fig.  43  a),  the  basal 
joint  longest,  the  distal  smallest,  and  proba- 
bly terminated  like  the  feet  by  claws  ;  these 
appear  to  represent  palpi.  Between  these 
are  two  narrow  elongated  organs  (fig.  43  h), 
the  nature  of  which  is  doubtful ;  by  some 
they  are  regarded  as  forming  a  suctorial 


ro.strum,  by  others  as  constituting  maxillse 
or  mandibles.  Above  these  is  a  triangular 
labrum  (fig.  43  c) ;  a  labium  has  also  been 
described. 

Above  or  upon  the  basal  joint  of  the  palpi 
are  two  minute  tubercles,  one  on  each  side 
(fig.  43  d).  Similar  tubercles  are  seen  upon 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thorax,  between 
the  second  and  third,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  pairs  of  legs. 

On  each  side  of  the  thorax  are  four  pairs 
of  very  short  conical  legs ;  these  are  appa- 
rently three-j  ointed,  and  marked  by  ii-regular 
fine  transverse  strife. 

The  abdomen  is  longer  than  the  thorax, 
tapers  posteriorly,  and  exhibits  indications 
of  transverse  rings,  in  the  form  of  numerous 
delicate  transverse  lines. 

These  animals  may  be  obtained  by  press- 
ing out  the  contents  of  the  follicles  existing 
upon  the  sides  and  alas  of  the  nose,  especially 
when  these  appear  enlarged,  whitish,  and 
exhibit  a  terminal  black  spot.  A  drop  of  oil 
should  then  be  added  to  the  secretion,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  macerate  for  some 
hours  at  a  gentle  heat.  Or  the  secretion 
may  be  digested  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  to  dissolve  the  fatty  matter,  and  then 
treated  vnth  solution  of  potash. 

The  secretion  contains  the  ova,  the  young 
animals,  and  the  exuvite.  When  contained 
in  the  follicles,  the  tail  is  directed  towards 
their  orifice. 

A  species  of  Demndex  was  found  by  Top- 
ping in  the  pustules  of  the  skin  of  a  dog 
afiBcted  with  the  "mange."  This  appears 
to  agree  in  structure  with  D.  follicidorum ; 
but  its  average  size  is  less,  amounting  to 
1-150  to  1-100"  in  length.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  constitute  a  distinct  species;  for 
Gruby  found  that,  by  inoculating  the  dog 
with  the  human  parasite,  a  disease  resem- 
bling, if  not  identical  with,  the  mange  was 
produced. 

BiBL.  Simon,  IluIIei-^s  Archiv,  1842,  p. 

218  ;  Owen,  Himt.  Led.  i.  p.  251 ;  Gervais, 
Walckenaer's  Apteres,  iii.  p.  282;  Wilson, 
TV.  Hot/.  Soc.  1844,  p.  305 ;  Tulk,  Ann.  Nat. 

Hid.  1844,  xiii.  p.  75 ;  Gruby,  Ed.  Month. 

Journ.  vii.  p.  333  ;  Wedl,  Path.  Hist.  p.  803 ; 

R.  Beck,  The  Achr.  Micr.  p.  6,  pi.  24.  fig.  1 

DENDRITI'NA,  D'Orb.— The  nautiloid, 
or  compactly  discoidal,  condition  of  Pene~ 
roplis.    Common  in  tropical  seas. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  88. 

DENDROCOME'TES,  Stein.— A  doubt- 
ful genus  of  Acinetina.    The  single  species, 
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D.  paradoxus  (PI.  25.  fig.  36),  is  supposed 
by  Stein  to  constitute  the  resting  stage  or 
Acineta-ioTOi  of  Spirocliona  gemmipara.  It 
is  found  upon  the  gill-plates  of  Gavunarus 
pulex. 

BiBL.  Stein,  Siehold  and  Kdlliker's  Zeit- 
schr.  1852,  iii.  p.  492  ;  id.  Die  Infm.  p.  205. 

DENDPtOSO'MA,  Ehr.— A "  genus  of 
Rhizopoda,  of  the  family  Acinetina. 

Char.  Consists  of  a  thick  branched  pedicle, 
fixed  at  its  base,  the  branches  supporting  at 
tlieir  ends  numerous  bodies,  a  little  larger 
than  the  pedicles,  each  resembling  an  Ac- 
tinophrys. 

D.  radians.  Bodies  conical,  thick,  soft 
and  smooth,  alternately  branched ;  branches 
incrassate  and  tentaculate  at  the  ends.  Size 
1-96".  Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Lifus.  p.  316 ;  CI.  & 
Lachm.  Inf.  iii.  p.  140  (fig.). 

DENDliYPH'IUM,  Walk.— A  genus  of 
Dematiei  (Ilyphomyeetous 
fungi), consistingofmoulds  Fig.  165. 
growing  over  dead  herba- 
ceous plants,  nearly  related 
io Dactylium;  but  there  are 
often  several  spores  chained 
together  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches ;  perhaps  not  di- 
stinct from  Brachydaduim, 
Corda,  whose  species  oi Dac- 
tylium (fig.  165)  are  brought 
under  this  genus  by  Fries. 
British  species : 

1.  D.  curtum,  Berk,  and 
Br.  On  dead  stems.  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  vii.  pi.  6. 
fig.  9. 

2.  D.  laxum,  Berk,  and 
Br.  On  dead  stems.  L.  c. 
fig.  10. 

3.  D.  griseum,  Berk,  and  Br.  On  dead 
stems.    L.  c.  fig.  11. 

BiBL.  Berkeley  and  Broome,  I.  c.  p.  176, 
pi.  6. ;  Fries,  Summa  Veqet.  504. 

DENTALI'NA,  D'Orbig-ny.— The  bent, 
oblique,  and  somewhat  excentric  varieties 
of  Nodosaria  pass  under  this  name  for  con- 
venience rather  than  for  zoological  reasons. 
Innumerable  modifications  of  these  curved 
and  tapering  stichostegian  Foraminifera  oc- 
cur in  all  formations  from  the  Carbonifer- 
ous to  the  Tertiary,  and  abound  in  existing 
seas.  Z>.  comtmoiis,  D'Orb.  (PI.  18.  f.  3-3) 
is  the  type,  and  has  persisted  the  longest  of 
any. 

BrBL.  D'Orb.  For.  Foss.  Vien.  1846; 
Williamson,  Hec.  For.  17;  Morris,  JBrit. 


Dendryphinm  fu- 

niosum. 
Magn.  200  diams. 


Foss.  34 ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  Foram.  163  ; 
Jones,  Parker,  and  Brady,  Monog.  Foram. 
Craq,  Pal.  Soc.  1866,  53,  &c. 

DENTALINOP'SIS,  Beuss.— A  sticho- 
stegian Nodosarina,  commencing  in  its 
gi'owth  as  a  Rhahdogonium  {Orthocerind), 
and  continuing  as  a  Dentalina.  Only  fossu ; 
Cretaceous. 

BiBL.  lieuss,  Sitzungsb.  AJcad.  Wien,  xliv, 
367. 

DENTICEL'LA,Ehr.  See  Biddulphia. 
DENTIC'ULA,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceae. 

Char.  Frustules  free,  single  or  binate, 
straight,  oblong  or  linear  in  front  view; 
valves  elliptical  or  narrowed  at  the  ends, 
transversely  striated.  Aquatic. 

Strise  mostly  coarse,  not  resolvable  into 
dots  (costae) ;  valves  without  a  median  line 
or  nodules ;  ends  of  the  striae  visible  at  the 
margins  of  the  front  view  of  the  frustules ; 
no  internal  septa. 

Five  British  species.  Seven  European 
species ;  one  fossil  (California). 

D.  ohtusa  (PI.  12.  fig.  25 :  d,  front  view; 
c,  valve).  Valves  lanceolate,  attenuate  and 
obtuse  at  the  ends;  length  1-330". 

The  other  species  differ  principally  in 
size  ;  D.  sinuata  is  undulate  in  side  view. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  p.  11 ;  Smith, 
Brit.  Diat,  ii.  19 ;  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  i. 
p.  114. 

DEPA'RIA,  Hooker.— A  genus  of  Dick- 
Fia-.  166. 


Deparia  prolifera. 
Sorns  enclosed  in  the  stalked  indusinm. 
Magnified  25  diameters. 

soniaeous  Ferns,  with  stalked  indusia  shaped 

like  ancient  fiat  goblets  (fig.  166).  Exotic. 
DEPA'ZEA,  Fries.    See  Sph^ria. 
DEPOSITS,  URINARY.    See  Urine.- 
DERMANYS'SUS,  Duges.— A  genus  of 

Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family 

Gamasea. 
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Char.  Body  mostly  soft ;  palpi,  the  fifth 
(last)  joint  smallest;  labium  acute  ;  mandi- 
bles of  the  male  chelate,  external  claw  very 
long ;  of  the  female,  ensiform  ;  anterior  legs 
longest;  coxae  approximate. 

D.  avium  (PI.  2.  fig.  24).  Found  in  the 
cages  of  tame  singing  birds.  Body  oyate- 
oblong,  depressed,  slightly  broader  and 
sometimes  emarginate  posteriorly.  The  sixth 
joint  of  the  legs  (e)  is  the  longest.  Mouth 
forming  a  kind  of  moveable  head  attached  to 
the  under  part  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
body;  it  consists  of: — 1,  a  triangular  labium, 
pointed  in  front,  and  with  two  palpi ;  2,  the 
palpi  (fig.  24«*),  the  second  joint  largest, 
the  fifth  smallest  and  accompanied  by  a  large 
but  short,  moveable,  external  seta ;  and,  .3, 
the  two  mandibles  (6,  of  female ;  a\  of  male). 
Red  or  reddish  brown. 

D.  vesitertilionis.  Found  upon  the  mouse- 
coloured  bat  (  V.  murinus) .  Rostrum  nearly 
as  long  as  the  palpi,  broad  or  oval  at  the 
base,  narrowed  in  front,  cleft  longitudinally 
above,  and  containing  the  two  long  and 
slender  mandibles. 

jD.  pipistrelli.  On  the  common  bat  (  V. 
pipistrellus). 

D.  hirimdinis.  In  the  nest  of  the  swal- 
low. 

D.  galUncB.    On  the  common  fowl. 

Other  species  are  found  on  the  noctule 
bat  (  V.  noctida) ,  the  merlin,  the  turkey,  the 
snail,  the  mouse,  serpents,  &c. ;  and  two  on 
the  pa3ony  and  the  convolvulus. 

Two  doubtful  species  are  described  as 
occurring  upon  the  human  body,  one  of  them 
in  ulcers. 

BiBL.  Duges,  A7in.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  ii. 
p.  19;  Gervais,  Walckenaer^ s  Arachn.  iii. 
p.  222 ;  Busk,  Micr.  Journ.  1842,  ii.  p.  G5. 

DERMATISCUM,  Nyl.— A  genus  of 
Lichens,  tribe  Lecanorei,  formed  to  con- 
tain Endocarpon  Thunhergii,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BiBL.  Nylander,  Enum.  Gen.  p.  110. 

DERME'S'TES,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Der- 
mestidse. 

DERMES'TID^.— A  family  of  Coleo- 
pterous Insects. 

Char.  Antennae  short,  clavate,  not 
elbowed ;  labrum  very  short,  with  a  mem- 
branous tip ;  mandibles  short,  thick,  toothed 
at  the  tip,  and  concealed  beneath  the  labrum ; 
legs  partially  contractile,  the  five-jointed 
tarsi  not  folded  under  the  tibipe  when  at 
rest,  the  latter  long  and  narrow ;  body  ovoid 
or  oblong,  thick,  rounded  at  each  end,  and 
clothed  with  hairs  or  scales;  head  short, 


deeply  immersed  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
which  is  trapezoid  and  broadest  behind. 

The  larvaj  of  these  insects  create  great 
ravages  amongst  dried  skins,  furs,  &c. ;  they 
also  feed  upon  feathers,  bacon,  books,  paper, 
mummies,  &c.  They  are  particularly  inter- 
esting to  the  microscopist,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  and  beautiful  structure  of  the  hairs 
(PI.  1.  fig.  1)  existing  upon  their  bodies. 

British  gen. :  Anthremis,  Attagenus,  Me- 
gatomci,  Tiresias,  Dermestes,  and  Trinodes. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introd.  §•<?.;  Curtis, 
Brit.  Insects,  682 ;  Stephens,  Manual,  p. 
142. 

DESMARES'TIA,  Lamx.— A  genus  of 
Sporochnace?e  (Fucoid  Algse),  consisting  of 
olive  or  brownish  sea-weeds,  with  repeatedly 
jjinnate,  feathery  fronds,  from  one  to  several 
feet  long,  growing  chiefly  between  tide- 
marks  or  in  deep  water.  The  characters  of 
the  reproductive  structures  have  not  yet  been 
made  out,  as  the  species  rarely  fruit  on  our 
coast,  although  the  plants  are  common. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Erit.  Mar.  A/g.  23,  pi.  5  D; 
Phyc.  Brit.  49,  115;  Greville,  Alg.  Brit. 
pi.  5.  figs.  1  to  6. 

DESMIDIA'CE^  (PI.  10).— A  family  of 
Confervoid  Algse,  consisting  entirely  of  mi- 
croscopic flexible  organisms  inhabiting  fresh 
water,  scarcely  a  specimen  of  which  can  be 
found  that  does  not  contain  some  of  them. 
They  occur  in  greatest  abundance  in  clear 
pools  in  open  exposed  situations,  tha  larger 
species  being  generally  found  nearest  the 
bottom.  Sometimes  they  adhere  in  large 
quantities  to  aquatic  plants,  forming  green 
films  investing  these ;  at  others  they  rest  as 
a  thick  coating  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
or  lie  intermingled  with  Confervse,  &c. 

They  are  most  striking  obj  ects  under  the 
microscope,  from  the  peculiarity,  beauty, 
and  variety  of  their  forms,  and  their  external 
markings  and  appendages;  that  which  is 
most  distinctive  in  their  appearance  is  the 
bilateral  symmetry,  indicative  of  the  ten- 
dency to  divide  into  two  valves  or  segments. 
Each  frustule  is  in  reality  a  single  cell,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  contents 
escape  when  an  orifice  is  made ;  but  in  the 
generality  of  the  forms,  a  constriction,  or 
more  or  less  deep  notch,  or  a  kind  of  suture 
exists  in  the  middle  of  the  external  cellulose 
coat.  In  a  few  instances,  such  as  ScenedcsmuSf 
the  symmetrical  form  is  absent ;  in  Pedias- 
trum  (PI.  10.  figs.  48,  49)  it  is  only  indi- 
cated by  a  notch  on  the  outer  side ;  but  a 
graduated  series  may  be  formed,  from  those 
genera  in  which  this  character  is  incouspi- 
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CU0119,  to  those  in  wliicli  it  is  fully  developed. 
Tims  in  Closterium  (figs.  40  to  45)  and  some 
species  of  Pmmm,  there  is  no  constriction ; 
in  Tetmemonis  (fig.  33),  some  Cosmaria  (fig. 
22),  and  Hyalotheca  (fig.  1),  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent, although  but  slight ;  in  Didymoprmm 
and  Bcmnidimn  (fig.  7),  it  is  denoted  by  a 
notch  at  each  angle ;  while  in  Spha'rozosma , 
Micrasterias  (fig.  13),  and  some  other 
genera,  the  constriction  is  very  deep,  the 
connecting  portion  forming  a  mere  isthmus 
between  the  segments,  which  appear  like 
distinct  cells. 

The  cells  frequently  exhibit  external 
warty  or  spinous  processes  (PL  10.  fig.  23), 
and  the  rellulose  coat  (coloured  blue  by 
means  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid)  presents 
minute  niarlrings  which,  unlike  those  on  the 
siliceous  envelope  of  the  Diatomaceas,  are 
always  elevations.  The  cells  are  surrounded 
by  a  more  or  less  perfect  and  distinct 
sheath,  of  gelatinous  consistence,  and  very 
transparent.  In  Hyalotheca,  Didymoprium, 
Sph(frozosma,  Szc,  this  is  very  well  defined 
(PL  10.  figs.  1  to  6)  ;  but  in  other  genera  it 
is  more  attenuated,  and  the  fact  of  its 
existence  can  only  be  discovered  by  its 
preventing  the  contact  of  the  cells.  The 
sheath  oi  Hyalotheca  often  presents  delicate 
dark  strite,  which,  if  the  gelatinous  sheath  is 
not  clearly  seen,  look  like  rigid  cilia  standing 
upon  the  sm-face  of  the  cell- wall;  these 
appear  to  be  either  fissures  in  the  gelatinous 
sheath,  connected  with  the  breaking  up  of 
the  filamentous  groups  into  single  cells,  or 
they  are  referable  to  a  fibrous  disintegration 
of  the  gelatinous  sheaths,  such  as  occurs  in 

many  UsCILLATORIACEiE. 

The  contents  of  the  cells  of  the  Desmi- 
diacefe  appear  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  green  Confervoids  generally,  viz. 
a  mass  of  protoplasm  coloured  green  by 
chlorophyll,  and  entirely  enclosed  in  a  pri- 
mordial utricle,  whicli  does  not  appear  to  be 
adherent  to  the  cellulose  coat  in  mature 
specimens.  The  contents  of  the  cells 
contain  minute  starch-granules  in  certain 
stages,  as  in  the  other  Confervoids,  namely 
in  the  full-grown  condition  and  in  the 
sporanges  formed  after  conjugation. 

It  was  stated  some  years  ago,  by  Focke, 
that  the  internal  surface  of  the  outer  coat 
of  Closterivm  is  ciliated ;  and  Osborne  has 
declared  that  the  membrane  of  the  endo- 
chrome  (primordial  utricle)  is  ciliated  both 
on  its  inner  and  outer  surface.  These  state- 
ments are  erroneous,  as  is  shown  under 
Closteeium, 


The  Desmidiaceas,  at  all  events  many  of 
them,  have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves 
to  external  objects,  and  possess  a  feeble 
power  of  locomotion,  which  is  not  produced 
by  the  aid  of  cilia,  and  cannot  be  explained, 
unless  on  the  principles  which  have  been 
assumed  to  account  for  the  same  pheno- 
menon in  the  DiAXOMACEiE.  It  enables 
the  Desmidiacefe,  when  mixed  with  mud, 
to  make  their  way  to  the  surface ;  and  they 
will  be  found  to  travel  and  fix  themselves 
to  that  side  of  a  glass  vessel  next  the  light. 
In  some  instances,  also,  they  retire  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  mud  of  pools,  &c.  before 
this  dries  up. 

The  Desmidiacefe,  like  other  green  plants, 
evolve  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  sun's 
light. 

The  reproduction  of  this  family  exhibits 
a  number  of  very  interesting  and  varied 
phenomena.  No  less  than  four  modes  have 
been  observed ;  and  many  points  connected 
with  the  subject  still  remain  to  be  cleared 
up. 

1.  The  simplest  kind  of  reproduction  is 
by  cell-division,  where  each  frustule  divides 
into  two.  The  manner  in  which  this  takes 
place  differs  to  some  extent  in  its  details  in 
the  various  genera,  according  to  the  form. 
Thus  in  Closterium  the  parent-cell  acquires 
a  constricted  appearance  in  the  middle,  pro- 
bably not  by  actual  constriction,  but  by  the 
two  halves  retreating  from  each  other,  while 
a  new  hour-glass-shaped  prolongation  of  the 
membrane  is  formed  in  the  middle.  It  ap- 
pears probable  also  that  the  primordial  utricle 
first  becomes  constricted,  since  specimens 
are  met  with  in  which  this  appears  divided 
into  two  portions  in  the  line  of  the  division. 
The  constriction  of  the  outer  cell-wall  at 
length  becomes  complete,  the  halves  sepa- 
rate, and  the  truncated  new  end  of  each  then 
grows  out  so  as  to  restore  the  symmetrj^  of 
the  new  frustule.  In  such  forms  as  Desvit- 
cliiim,  Didymoprium,  &c.,  the  division  takes 
place  in  a  manner  apparently  resembling 
that  occurring  in  the  filamentous  Confervfe. 
Here  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  subsequent 
restoration  of  symmetry,  as  in  Closterium.  In 
those  forms  where  pairs  of  globular  or  ellip- 
tical or  angular  lobes  are  imited  by  a  narrow 
neck  (bipartite  forms),  the  process  of  divi- 
sion is  very  curious,  and  displays  itself  very 
clearly.  To  produce  two  new  symmetrical 
frustules  out  of  one,  it  is  evident  that  two 
new  half-frustules  must  be  formed,  as  in 
Closterium ;  but  in  the  present  cases  the 
foundations  of  the  new  halves  are  laid,  and 
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their  development  often  far  advanced,  before 
the  division  of  the  parent  is  completed. 
The  central  region  of  the  isthmus  expands 
and  displays  two  globular  enlargements, 
sej^arated  from  each  other,  and  from  each 
half  of  the  parent,  by  a  neck.  These  two 
enlargements  are  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
'  half-frustules ; '  and  they  increase  in  size 
(PI.  10.  fig.  11),  gradually  pushing  the  halves 
of  the  parent-cell  apart,  until  they  form  two 
complete  half-frustules,  back  to  back,  con- 
nected by  a  short  neck,  at  which  point  they 
are  sooner  or  later  detached  from  one  an- 
other. In  Spharozosma  the  cells  thus  pro- 
duced remain  connected  in  rows  in  a  gela- 
tinous sheath ;  and  this  mode  of  division  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  cells  in  various  stages 
sometimes  seen  in  such  filaments ;  in  Euas- 
trmn,  Cosmariuni,  Staumstrum,  &c.,  the  new 
cells  separate,  the  old  'half-frustules '  taking 
away  each  their  new  '  halves '  as  new  bi- 
partite individuals.  The  membrane  of  the 
nascent '  halves'  is  very  delicate,  and  at  first 
devoid  of  the  characteristic  markings  and 
processes  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  these 
are  not  completely  formed  before  the  division 
is  complete.  Archer  has  described  some 
mon.strosities  of  these  new  halves. 

2.  A  second  mode  of  reproduction  has  been 
described  by  Caspary,  and  more  fully  by  A. 
Braun,  in  Pediastrmn.  The  contents  of  the 
parent-cells  become  retracted  from  their 
walls,  and  the  whole  transformed  into  a 
number  of  active  ciliated  zoospores,  which 
are  discharged  within  a  delicate  sac  from  the 
parent,  and  after  some  time  come  to  rest 
and  arrange  themselves  within  this  sac  (PI.  6. 
fi.g.  11)  into  a  colony  having-  the  regular 
pattern  of  the  species,  each  zoospore  be- 
coming one  of  the  notched  frustules  of  the 
group  (see  Pediastrtjm). 

3.  A  third  process,  analogous  to  this,  has 
been  observed  by  Pringslieim  in  the  genus 
Ccelastrum  (Niigeli),  likewise  composed  of 
grouped  families :  here  the  contents  of  each 
cell  are  divided  into  a  number  of  portions, 
as  if  for  the  formation  of  zoospores  (still 
zoospores) ;  but  no  motion  takes  place  ;  they 
acquire  cellulose  coats,  arrange  themselves 
within  the  parent  according  to  the  typical 
pattern ;  and  then  the  wall  of  the  parent-cell 
splits  and  peels  off,  leaving  them  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  group.  Connected 
with  this,  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  been 
observed  and  figured  in  Closterium  by  Focke, 
where  the  entire  green  contents  were  wholly 
retracted  from  the  walls,  and  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  green  encysted  globules  (PI.  6. 


fig.  3B),  closely  resembling  the  thick- walled 
resting-spores  or  winter-spores  of  Volvox 
(PI.  3.  figs.  26,  34),  &c. 

4.  The  fourth  mode  of  reproduction  is  by 
what  is  called  Corijugation,  where  two  cells 
of  a  single  filament,  or  of  two  separate  fila- 
ments, contract  an  organic  union,  their  cavi- 
ties becoming  continuous,  and  their  contents 
becoming  blended  to  form  the  substance  of 
a  spore  (zi/(/ospore).  The  details  of  this 
process  will  be  foimd  under  Conjugation 
and  Closteeium  and  other  genera  of  this 
family  ;  here  we  have  merely  to  add  some 
observations  respecting  the  sporanges  or 
spores,  whichever  tliey  may  be,  formed  after 
conjugation.  These  are  at  first  cellulose 
vesicles  filled  with  green  and  granular  con- 
tents ;  by  degrees  the  latter  become  brown 
or  red,  and  the  coats  become  thickened.  In 
some  genera  the  coats  remain  smooth ;  in 
others  they  acquire  a  granular,  tuberculated 
or  even  a  spinous  surface  (PI.  10.  fig.  12), 
these  spines  being  either  simple  or  forked. 
(Bodies  exactly  resembling  these  are  found 
fossil  in  flint,  and  are  regarded  as  of  the 
same  nature  by  Ralfs  and  others;  Ehrenberg 
described  them  as  species  of  Xanthidium.) 
The  ultimate  history  of  the  sporanges  is 
at  present  obscure.  In  regard  to  those  of 
Closterium  some  information  exists:  both 
Jenner  and  Focke  describe  and  figure  a 
globular  gelatinous  mass,  apparently  pro- 
duced from  a  sporange,  in  which  were 
imbedded  a  number  of  minute  frustules 
(PI.  6.  fig.  3  A,  d).  The  observations  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  also,  on  Cosmarimn,  should 
be  referred  to  on  this  point.  The  repro- 
duction of  the  Desmidiacete  still  offers  a 
wide  field  for  investigation. 

The  Desmidiaceas  may  be  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  recommended  for  the 
DiATOMACEiE.  Their  pi-eservation  is  a 
somewhat  difficult  matter,  as  almost  all  the 
preservative  liquids  alter  them  more  or  less. 
Those  producing  the  smallest  amount  of 
change  are  Thwaites's  liquid,  Ralfs's  liquid, 
or  simple  camphor-water.  A  few  of  them, 
for  example  Pediastrian,  are  unchanged  by 
concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
very  gradually  added,  except  that  the  colour 
becomes  rather  paler;  moreover  the  cell- 
membrane,  upon  the  forms  of  which  the 
characters  mainly  depend,  remains  unal- 
tered in  all  the  kinds  when  kept  in  this 
solution.  Many  prefer  glycerine  as  the 
preservative  medium ;  and'  in  some  cases 
glycerine-jelly  may  be  used. 

See  Preservation. 
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Analysis  of  the  Tribes  and  Genera.  (PI.  10.) 

I.  Closterie^.     Cells  single,  elongated, 
never  spinous,  frequently  not  constricted 
in  the  middle  (sporangia  smooth). 
Closterium.  Cell  crescent-shaped  or  arcu- 
ate, or  much  attenuated  at  the  ends,  not  con- 
stricted in  the  middle  (figs.  40-45, 57, 58). 

Penimn.  Cell  straight,  not  or  very 
slightly  constricted  in  the  middle,  rounded 
at  the  ends  (fig.  30). 

Tetmeniorus.  Cell  straight,  constricted  in 
the  middle,  notched  at  the  ends  (figs.  33, 34). 

Docidium.  Cell  straight,  constricted  in 
the  middle,  truncate  at  the  ends  (figs.  38, 39). 

Spirotania.  Cell  straight,  not  constricted ; 
endochrome  spiral  (fig.  59). 

II.  CosMAEiE^.  Cells  single,  distinctly 
constricted  in  the  middle  ;  segments  sel- 
dom longer  than  broad  (sporangia  spinous 
or  tuberculated). 

Micrasterias.  Lobes  of  the  segments  in- 
cised or  bidentate  (fig.  13). 

Euastriim.  Segments  sinuated,  generally 
notched  at  the  ends,  and  with  inflated  pro- 
tuberances (figs.  14  to  17). 

Cosmarium.  Segments  neither  notched 
nor  sinuated,  end  view  elliptic,  circular,  or 
cruciform  (figs.  18  to  22). 

Xantliidium.  Segments  compressed,  en- 
tire, spinous  (figs.  23  to  25). 

Arthrodesmus.  Segments  compressed, 
each  with  only  two  spines  (fig.  27). 

Staurastrum.  End  view  angular,  radiate, 
or  with  elongated  processes  (figs.  26,  28-32, 
and  56). 

III.  Desmidie^.  Cells  united  into  an 
elongated  jointed  filament  (sporangia 
spherical,  smooth). 

Genicxdaria.  Filament  cylindrical,  smooth; 
endochi'ome  spiral  (PI.  42.  fig.  30). 

Gonafozygon.  Filament  cylindrical  or 
fusiform,  smooth;  endochrome  longitudinal, 
wavy  (PL  42.  fig.  37). 

Hijalotheca.  Filament  cylindrical,  cells 
crenate  (PI.  10.  figs.  1,  2). 

Didymopriimi.  Filament  cylindrical  or 
subcylindrical ;  cells  with  two  opposite  bi- 
dentate projections  (figs.  5,  6). 

Desmidium.  Filament  triangular  or  qua- 
drangular; cells  with  two  opposite  bidentate 
projections  (figs.  7,  8). 

Aptof/miitm.  Filament  triangular  or  plane, 
with  foramina  between  the  joints  (figs.  52, 
65). 

Spheerozosma.  Filament  plane,  margins 
deeply  incised  or  sinuated  (tigs.  9,  10). 


IV.  Ankistrodesmi^.  Cells  elongated,  en- 
tire, small,  grouped  in  faggot-like  bundles. 
Atikistrodesmus  (fig.  47). 

V.  Pediastre^.     Cells  grouped  in  the 
form  of  a  disk  or  star,  or  placed  side  by 
side  in  one  or  two  short  rows. 
Pediastnmi.   Cells  forming  a  disk  or  star, 

marginal  cells  bidentate  (fig.  48). 

Ilonactinus.  Cells  as  in  Pediastnmi,  but 
marginal  cells  unidentate  (PI.  44.  fig.  28). 

Scenedesmus.  Cells  placed  side  by  side 
in  one  or  two  rows  (figs.  60,  51,  53,  54). 

Three  interesting  genera  are  described 
and  figured  by  WaUich  from  Lower  Ben- 
gal (Leuronema,  Onychonema,  and  Strep- 
tonema). 

Tetrachastrmn,  Archer  =  Micrasterias,  pt. ; 
Triploceras  =  Docidimn,  pt. ;  Leptocystinema, 
Arch.  =  Gonatozyyon,  De  Bary;  Spondylo- 
siicm  —  S/jJicerozostna,  pt. 

Rabenhorst  places  Cosmocladium  among 
the  PalmellaceiB. 

BiBL.  Kalfs,  Brit.  Desmid. ;  Ehrenberg, 
In/us. ;  Pritchard,  Infusoria  ;  Hassall,  Prit. 
Algce;  Nageli,  Einzell.  AUj.  Zurich,  1849; 
Braun,  Verjilng.  {Ray  Soc.  1853)  ;  Focke, 
Physiol.  Studien,  1848;  Caspary,  Pot.  Zeit. 
viii.  786  (I860)  ;  Pringsheim,  Flora,  1852, 
p.  486 ;  Hofmeister,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  3  ser. 
i.  p.  1 ;  Carter,  ibid.  2  ser.  xvii. ;  Mrs.  Tho- 
mas, Mic.  Trans.  3  ser. ;  Bailey,  Smiths. 
Contrih.  1854 ;  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  iii. 
p.  102 ;  Wallich,  Ami.  Nat.  Hist.  1800,  v. 
pp.  184,  273 ;  Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1860, 
viii.  pp.  85,  215,  236;  Brebisson,  Liste  ^'c. 
{Normandie,  1856,  2  plates). 

DESMIDIUM,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Desmi- 
diacere. 

Char.  Cells  united  into  a  brittle,  regu- 
larly twisted,  triangular  or  quadrangxilar 
filament,  and  two-toothed  at  tlie  angles. 

The  filaments  exhibit  one  or  two  dark, 
obliqxie,  wavy  lines,  arising  from  their  being 
twisted.  In  the  side  view  of  the  cells,  the 
endochrome  exhibits  thick,  fi'equently  cleft 
rays,  corresponding  in  number  with  the 
angles. 

1.  B.  Sivartzii  (PI.  10.  fig.  7;  fig.  8,  side 
view  of  separate  cell).  Filament  triangular. 
Length  of  joint  1-2000  to  1-1660" ;  breadth 
of  filament  1-630".  Not  uncommon.  Spo- 
rangia round  or  oblong. 

2.  D.  quadranyulatum.  Filaments  qua- 
drangular. Length  of  joint  1-1240";  breadth 
of  filament  1-600  to  1-450". 

BiBE.  Ealfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  p.  00 ;  Kiitz- 
ing,  »S}j.  Alg.  p.  190. 
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DESMOGONIUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  those  of  Synedra  united 
into  tablets,  which  are  coherent  by  the 
angles. 

D.  Kutzingii.  Submarine  marshes  j  Ger- 
many. 

Z>.  Gujanense.  Found  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Mikrog. ;  Rabenhorst, 
Flor.  Alg.  i.  p.  142. 

DEUtZ'IA,  Thunberg.— A  genus  of  Phi- 
ladelphaceEe  (Dicotyledonous  Plants)  re- 
markable for  the  stellate  hairs  upon  their 
foliage  (PI.  21.  fig.  26),  and  the  reticulated 
membrane  covering  the  seeds,  both  of  which 
structures  form  in- 


teresting microsco- 
pic objects.  See 
Hairs  and  Seeds. 

DIACAL'PE, 
Bl.  —  A  genus  of 
Peranemese  (Poly- 
podioid  Ferns), 
with  globular  indu- 
sia,  splitting  open 
atthetop_(fig.l07), 
and  containing  spo- 
ranges  inserted  on  a 
punctiforni  recep- 
tacle risino"  from 


Fig.  107. 


Diaoalpe  aaplenioides. 


the  middle  of  the  Part  of  a  pinnule  with  sori. 
vein.  Herbaceous;         Magnified  lO  diams. 

leaves  tripinnate, 

membranous.  Native  of  .Java.    Fig.  168. 

DIA  CH^'A,Fries.— A  ge- 
nus of  Myxogastres  (Gastero- 
mycetous  Fungi),  consisting 
of  perishable  little  plants, 
growing  over  either  living  or 
dead  plants,  with  an  elongated 
membranous  peridium,  which 
falls  oft"  like  a  cap,  and  displays 
a  white  reticulated  capiUitiuni 
furnished  with  a  floccose  cen- 
tral column,  with  interspersed 
blackish -red  scores. 

Diachcea  differs  from  Sfemo- 
nitis  in  the  peridium,  the  colu- 
mella, and  the  habit  of  growth. 

D.  elegans,  Fr.  (Sfemonitis, 
Trentep.),  the  only  species, 
has  been  found  in  England, 
upon  the  living  leaves  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  &c.  (fig. 
168). 

BiBL.    Fries,  Sgst.  Mycol.  Diachaea  elegans. 

iii.  p.  155  5  Berk.  Ann.  Nat.  Magn.  25  diams. 


Hist.  i.  p.  257 ;  Corda,  Ic.  Fung.  v.  pi.  3. 
fig.  38. 

DIADES'MIS,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacese (Cohort  Naviculese). 

Char.  Frustules  navicular,  closely  united 
into  elongated  biconvex  filaments;  valves 
with  a  median  and  terminal  nodules.  Aqua- 
tic and  marine. 

The  markings  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
investigated. 

D.  confervacea  (PI.  12.  fig.  27).  Breadth 
of  frustules  (in  front  view)  about  half  the 
length ;  valves  unstriated  (under  ordinary 
illumination),  lanceolate,  acuminate  and 
acute  at  the  ends;  length  of  frustules 
1-900". 

Eight  species,  some  fossil. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  <S;;.  Alg.  p.  95 ;  Raben- 
horst, Flor.  Alq.  i.  p.  259. 

DIAMOND  ■- BEETLE.    See  Cuecu- 

LIO. 

DIAP'TOMUS,  Westw.— A  genus  of 
Entomostraca,  of  the  order  Copepoda,  and 
family  Diaptomidfe. 

Char.  Head  distinct  from  thorax;  inferior 
antennte  two-branched ;  thorax  and  abdo- 
men each  of  five  segments;  foot-jaws  un- 
branched ;  legs  five  pairs,  the  first  pair  with 
two  branches,  one  three-  the  other  two- 
jointed;  three  succeeding  pairs  with  each 
branch  three-jointed ;  external  ovary  single, 
large,  lying  across  the  abdomen. 

D.  castor  (PI.  15.  fig.  38).  Found  in  ponds 
and  slowly -running  water;  common  inspring 
and  autumn.    Length  about  1-8". 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Entomologisf s  Text- 
hook  ;  Baird,  Brit.  Entorn. ;  M.-Edwards, 
Hist.  Nat.  Crttst.  iii.  427. 

DIAS,  LillJ. — A  genus  of  Entomostraca, 
order  Copepoda. 

D.  longiremis.  Cumberland. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Trans.  Nojihumberland  ^c, 

DIASTO'PORA,  Lamouroux.— A  genus 
of  Infundibulate  Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder 
Cyclostomata,  and  family  Tubuliporidse. 

Distingaiished  by  the  incrusting,  unde- 
fined polypidom;  and  the  alternate,  tubular, 
horizontal,  immersed  cells,  with  a  raised 
circular  orifice. 

I),  obelia.    Crust  thin,  closely  adnate. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  i?/7'^.ZoopA.  276;  Gosse, 
3Iar.  Zool.  ii.  8. 

DIA'TOMA,  Dec— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese (Cohort  Fragilarise). 

Char.  Frustules  (in  front  view)  linear, 
sometimes  cuneate ;  at  first  united  into  flat 
filaments,  afterwards  partly  separating  so 
as  to  remain  connected  by  the  generally 
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alternate  angles  only,  and  thus  forming  a 
zigzag  chain. 

Filaments  either  free  or  fixed  by  a  stipes. 
Frustules  prismatic,  without  vittffi  ;  valves 
with  transverse  continuous  striae  (costas) 
and  intermediate  finer  stripe,  not  always 
visible  by  direct  light;  ends  of  the  striae 
extending-  into  the  front  view. 

Five  British  species : 

D.  vidffare  (PI.  12.  fig.  26  :  a,  side  view  ; 
b,  front  view).  Fixed  by  an  inconspicuous 
stipes ;  frustules  rectangular,  oblong ;  valves 
elliptical,  contracted  and  obtuse  at  the  ends; 
strias  evident;  length  of  frustules  1-430". 
Aquatic. 

D.  elongatitm.  Frustules  very  slender, 
slightly  attenuated  towards  the  middle ; 
valves  linear,  evidently  striated,  tumid 
and  rounded  at  the  ends ;  length  1-280". 
Aquatic. 

D.  grande.  Valves  linear,  constricted  near 
the  roimded  ends ;  costre  evident.  Aquatic. 

-D.  lujrdinum.  Filament  of  numerous 
frustules ;  valves  linear-elliptical,  ends  sub- 
acute, striae  obscure.  Marine. 

D.  minimum.  Frustules  two  or  three  ; 
valves  elliptical,  ends  rounded ;  striae  ob- 
scure. Marine. 

BiBL.  Ealfs,  Ami.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  xi. 
p.  449 ;  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  i^'  Spec.  Ah/,  p.  16 ; 
ISmith,  Brit.  Diat.  ii.  38;  Rabenhorst,  Fl. 
Alq.  i. 

piATOMA'CE^.— A  family  of  Confer- 
void  AlgaB,  of  very  peculiar  character,  con- 
sisting of  microscopic  brittle  organisms, 
found  in  almost  all  fresh,  brackish,  or  salt 
water ;  sometimes  forming  a  uniform  yel- 
lowish-brown layer  on  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  at  others  adhering  to  various  water- 
plants,  decaying  stems,  stones,  &c.,  or  scat- 
tered between  the  filaments  of  Confervas 
&c.  They  also  occur  among  Mosses,  Oscil- 
latoria',  and  on  damp  ground. 

The  individual  cells  of  the  Diatomaceae 
are  called  frustules  or  testules,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  au  external  coat  of  silica  (Cy- 
tioderm).  This  consists  of  two  usually 
symmetrical  portions  or  valves  comparable 
to  those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  which  are  in 
contact  at  their  margins  with  an  interme- 
diate piece  (the  hoop),  variable  in  breadth, 
according  to  age  &c.  When  this  is  very 
narrow,  it  forms  a  mere  junction  line,  and 
is  called  the  line  of  suture ;  and  that  aspect 
of  the  frustules  in  which  this  is  turned  to- 
wards the  observer  forms  the  front  or  front 
view  (primary  side,  Kiitzing,  secondary 
side,  Rabenh.)    (PI.  11.  fig.  7;   PI.  12. 


figs.  9  n,  30  h).  That  aspect  of  the  frustules 
in  which  the  surface  of  the  valves  is  turned 
towards  the  observer,  forms  the  side  or  side 
view  of  the  frustule  (secondary  side,  Kiitz., 
primary  side,  Rabenh.)  (PL  11.  fig.  6;  PI. 
12.  fig.  30«). 

The  separate  valves  are  of  various  forms, 
circular,  oblong,  elliptical,  linear,  saddle- 
shaped,  boat-shaped  (navicular),  undulate, 
sigmoid,  &c.  (Pis.  11,  l2, 1-3) ;  and  their  sur- 
faces exhibit  various  more  or  less  delicate 
sculpturings  and  markings,  in  the  form  of 
bands,  lines  either  parallel,  radiate,  or  cross- 
ing each  other,  and  dots,  or  a  cellular  (areo- 
late)  appearance. 

These  markings  are  in  general  not  well 
seen,  and  in  some  cases  cannot  be  seen  at 
all,  until  the  valves  have  been  properly  pre- 
pared. Tliey  are  of  special  interest,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  extremely  beautiful 
delicacy  and  symmetry,  but  because  they 
are  used  as  tests  for  the  quality  of  the 
object-glasses  in  regard  to  angular  aper- 
ture. The  nature  of  the  markings  is  de- 
scribed under  the  individual  genera.  The 
modes  of  viewing  them  wiU  be  spoken  of 
further  on. 

In  some  the  hoop  is  a  simple  filament,  so 
cm-ved  or  bent  as  to  assume  the  form  of 
the  section  of  the  frustules,  or  the  edges  of 
the  valves  (PI.  11.  fig.  11).  In  others,  it  is 
broad,  and  marked  like  the  surfaces  of  the 
valves  (PI.  13.  fig.  2  a).  In  others,  again, 
the  hoops  are  numerous,  flat,  and  arranged 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  each  with  a  round 
or  oval  aperture  in  the  middle,  so  that  the 
cavity  of  the  frustules  is  di\'ided  into  loculi ; 
these  frustules  we  shall  distinguish  as  com- 
pound (PL  43.  fig.  69). 

During  the  process  of  multiplication  by 
division,  which  is  almost  always  going  on, 
the  annular,  siliceous,  narrower  or  broader 
band,  or  hoop,  undergoes  an  increase  of 
width,  and  thus  removes  the  two  valves  to 
some  distance  apart  (PL  11.  figs.  7,  45 ; 
PL  12.  fig.  1).  Sometimes  it  consists  of 
two  pieces,  one  overlapping  the  other. 
Some  of  the  valves  are  furnished  with  pro- 
cesses, called  cornua  or  tubuli  (PL  12.  fig. 
30  b)  ;  the  surfaces  of  others  are  undulate, 
producing  the  appearance  of  dark  curved 
or  wavy  lines  or  bands  (PL  12.  figs.  22,  23, 
24)  ;  sometimes  curiously  arranged  lines 
(vittse)  indicate  either  imperfect  internal 
septa,  the  internal  margins  of  the  flattened 
hoops,  or  certain  inflections  of  the  margins 
of  the  valves  (PL  1.  figs.  14,  15;  PL  13. 
figs.  17,  18). 
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In  the  young  state  of  these  organisms, 
the  endochrome  (Cytioplasma)  is  uniformly 
distributed ;  but  after  a  certain  time  tlie 
colouring-matter  becomes  accumulated  into 
various,  usually  very  regular  and  often  ele- 
gant forms,  and  minute  granular  globules 
are  formed,  transparent  vesicles  become 
visible,  drops  of  oil,  and  vesicles  tilled  with 
granules,  which  at  first  are  motionless,  but 
afterwards  move  about  as  in  the  swarming 
motion  of  the  Algse.  Frequently  a  con- 
siderable nucleus-like  body  is  present  in  the 
middle  of  the  frustule  (PI.  11.  fig.  33  a). 
As  we  have  seen  it,  delicate  processes  were 
visible  arising  from  it. 

The  frustules  of  the  Diatomacese  are 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  transparent  ge- 
latinous sheath,  frequently  of  gTcat  delicacy, 
or  contained  in  gelatinous  simple  or  branched 
tubes ;  in  some  genera  they  are  attached  by 
a  stipes  or  stalk  to  water-plants  &c. 

Those  Diatomacese  which  are  not  fixed 
by  a  stipes,  and  especially  such  as  are  linear 
or  spindle-shaped,  are  capable  of  sponta- 
neous motion ;  they  may  be  constantly  seen 
slowly  moving  across  the  field,  or  now  and 
then  starting  somewhat  suddenly  forwards, 
moving  mostly  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  sometimes  receding,  sometimes  per- 
forming a  rotatory  movement  on  their  axis. 
Those  which  are  contained  in  numbers  in 
gelatinous  tubes,  like  Encijonema,  are  capa- 
ble of  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in 
these ;  and  Mr.  Thwaites  described  a  curious 
movement  of  the  frustules  of  BuciUaria 
paradoxa,  where  the  frustules,  united  in  a 
band,  slid  backwards  and  forwards  over  one 
another. 

The  cause  of  these  motions  is  very  ob- 
scure. They  have  been  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  endosmotic  changes  con- 
nected with  the  nutrition  of  the  organisms ; 
but  this  is  very  improbable,  otherwise  they 
would  be  met  with  frequently  in  other  mi- 
nute unicellular  organisms.  No  true  vibra- 
tile  cilia  have  yet  been  detected  upon  the 
Diatomacese,  although  Mr.  Thwaites  ima- 
gined, from  the  appearance  of  currents  in 
the  water,  that  they  exist  on  Bacillaria. 
Some  are  not  unfrequently  found  bearing 
tufts  of  or  fringed  with  rigid  cilia,  like  those 
often  seen  at  the  ends  of  the  filaments  of 
Oscillatorice ;  these  would  seem  to  be  formed 
like  the  fringes  met  with  in  the  Desmidia- 
cese,  by  a  modification  of  the  gelatinous 
envelope ;  they  never  exhibit  motion. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  Diato- 
macese have  been  treated  in  reference  chiefly 


to  their  own  peculiar  characters.  We  must 
not,  however,  pass  over  the  physiological 
relations  of  these  organisms  to  other  fami- 
lies, nor  omit  to  remark  upon  the  unphilo- 
sopliical  treatment  they  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  systematic  naturalists. 

In  placing  the  Diatomacese  among  plants, 
we  assume  an  agreement  between  the  frus- 
tule of  a  Diatomacean  and  an  individual  cell 
of  any  undoubted  vegetable,  such  as  Proto- 
coccus,  and  between  the  series  of  frustules 
such  as  we  find  in  Fragilaria  (PI.  12.  fig.  33), 
or  Melosira  (PI.  13.  fig.  5  a),  and  the  cellu- 
lar filament  of  a  Conferva  or  a  Zygnema. 
This  agreement  does  undoubtedly  exist ;  and 
the  siliceous  shell  is  really  only  a  result  of 
the  incrustation  or  permeation  by  silica  of  a 
true  vegetable  cell-membrane,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  takes  place  in  the  epidermis 
of  Equisetum.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  in 
either  case  whether  the  silica  is  outside  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  cell-membrane; 
certainly  it  is  uot  inside,  as  that  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  known  phenomena  of 
division.  It  may  be  removed  by  hydrofluoric 
acid,  leaving  the  basement-membrane  in 
situ  ;  but  this  proves  nothing.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  substance  of  the  mem- 
brane is  imbued  with  it.  The  application 
of  the  term  "epiderm"  to  the  membrane 
(Smith)  is  altogether  inadmissible,  as  there 
is  no  homology  whatever  ;  and  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  reticulations  on  the  valves 
of  some  genera  denote  a  compound  cellular 
tissue  is  at  once  without  foundation  in  fact 
and  contrary  to  what  the  general  character 
of  such  organisms  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
since  we  find  spores,  pollen-grains,  the  outer 
walls  of  epidermal  cells,  the  membranes  of 
the  Desmidiacese,  &c.,  generally  exhibiting 
patterns  of  some  kind,  dependent  upon  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  simple  mem- 
brane forming  their  external  coat. 

The  cell-contents  of  the  Diatomacese  re- 
quire far  more  careful  study  than  they  have 
yet  received.  It  is  most  probable  that  there 
exists  a  layer  of  protoplasm,  forming  a  pri- 
mordial utricle,  inside  the  cell-membrane, 
and  enclosing  the  rest  of  the  contents :  the 
coloured  substance  constituting  the  mass  of 
the  endochrome  appears  to  be  a  modification 
of  chlorophyll ;  it  takes  a  green  or  greenish- 
blue  tint  -with  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  often 
by  drying;  and  H.  L.  Smith  has  shown 
that  it  exhibits  the  spectroscopic  reactions 
of  chlorophyll.  Oil-globules,  soluble  in 
ether,  are  also  found,  sometimes  of  large 
size,  in  particidar  stages  of  growth,  probably 
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representing  here  the  starch-grains  found  in 
other  Oonfervoids,  or  indeed  the  oil  which 
occurs  in  them  and  other  plants  in  seasons 
of  rest.  No  starch  has  been  detected  in 
this  family.  A  transparent  rounded  body 
is  often  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tents, and  has  been  called  a  nucleus.  Schmidt 
found  iu  FruituUa  salina,  after  removing 
the  oil  by  ether  and  the  protoplasm  by 
potash,  a  substance  identical  in  composi- 
tion with  the  cellulose  of  Lichens.  This 
was  probably  derived  from  the  organic 
matter  of  the  silicified  membranes  of  the 
frustules. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  increase  of  the  cells 
of  the  Diatoniaceee  is,  like  tliat  of  .all  other 
vegetable  cells,  a  process  of  division.  In 
Melosira,  Isthniia,  &c.  this  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  process  which  occurs  in 
Sjnroffi/ra ;  and  it  is  only  a  modified  form  of 
the  same  process  that  is  found  in  the  free 
Diatomacese.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
thus : — the  primordial  utricle,  enclosing  the 
contents,  divides  into  two  portions,  which 
separate  from  one  another  in  a  plane  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  individual  frustules ; 
the  two  valves  of  the  parent-cell  gradually 
separate  from  one  another,  remaining  con- 
nected by  the  simultaneous  gradual  widen- 
ing of  the  "hoop."  In  the  space  thus 
afforded,  the  two  segments  of  contents  se- 
crete each  a  new  layer  of  membrane  (ulti- 
mately silicified)  over  the  surfaces  where 
they  are  in  contact,  which  layers  of  mem- 
brane constitute  two  new  half-frustules, 
back  to  back,  corresponding  to  and  con- 
joined with  the  two  half-frustules  of  the 
parent,  to  form  two  new  individuals.  The 
history  and  ultimate  fate  of  the  "  hoop " 
seems  to  be  variable.  Sometimes  it  be- 
comes solidly  silicified,  but  not  much  ex- 
panded in  breadth,  and  falls  off  when  the 
two  frustules  iire  complete,  allowing  them 
to  separate ;  this  is  the  case  in  Gyrosigma, 
and  probably  in  all  the  allied  forms ;  these 
"  hoops  "  are  often  to  be  found  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  settlings  of  water  in  which  Diato- 
macese  have  been  kept  a  long  time.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  development  of  the 
silicified  hoop  occurs  in  BiddulpMa  (PI.  14. 
fig.  9),  Isthmia,  and  similar  forms  :  the  new 
half-frustules  formed  inside  the  "  hoop  "  of 
these  genera  slip  out  from  it  like  the  inner 
tubes  from  the  outer  case  of  a  telescope. 
In  Melosira  (PI.  6.  fig.  8)  the  hoops  appear 
to  keep  the  new  frustules  united  together 
for  some  time. 

The  development  of  the  stipes  to  which 


the  frustules  of  many  genera  are  attached,  is 
at  present  altogether  a  mystery. 

The  only  mode  of  reproduction  (besides 
the  division)  known  certainly  to  exist  in  the 
Diatomacese,  is  one  in  which  the  operation 
of  conjmjation  takes  place.  This  has  been 
observed  in  a  number  of  genera,  and  pre- 
sents considerable  variation  in  its  details. 
In  Fragilaria  (PI.  6.  fig.  4)  and  SurircUa 
(PI.  6.  fig.  5)  the  conjugation  takes  place 
between  two  free  frustules  lying  near  to- 
gether, each  of  which  opens  at  the  suture 
and  extrudes  its  contents  in  a  mass  (pro- 
bably enclosed  in  the  primordial  utricle) ; 
the  masses  of  contents  coalesce,  the  whole 
meanwhile  becoming  involved  in  a  mass  of 
gelatinous  substance.  After  a  while,  the 
body  resulting  from  the  conjugation  is  seen 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  frustule,  of  larger 
size  than  the  parents,  which  Thwaites, 
the  discoverer,  called  a  sporangial  frustule. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  as  in 
Fjunotia  (PI.  6.  fig.  6),  Gomplwnema,  Coc- 
conema,  &c.,  the  conjugation  is  double,  as  is 
the  case  in  Closterium  lineatum  (Conjuga- 
tion) ;  the  contents  of  the  parent-frustules 
apparently  divide  into  two  portions  (as  if 
for  cell-division)  before  conjugating;  and 
then  there  is  a  collateral  conj  ugation  of  the 
two  pairs,  two  sporangial  frustules  being 
the  result.  In  Melosira  (PI.  6.  fig.  8)  and 
Orthosira  (PI.  6.  fig.  9)  the  conditions  are 
different,  and  even  more  cmious,  if  the  re- 
ceived view  be  correct.  The  appearances 
presented  seem  to  indicate  that  the  conju- 
gation takes  place  between  two  segments  of 
a  frustule  which  have  separated  as  if  for 
ordinary  cell-division,  but,  instead  of  form- 
ing new  half-frustules,  have  coalesced  again 
and  secreted  a  coat  over  the  entire  sur- 
face, thus  constituting  one  new  indepen- 
dent sporangial  frustule  of  larger  size.  In 
Achnanthes  and  Rhahdonema,  two  sporan- 
gial frustules  are  formed  after  the  conjuga- 
tion of  the  two  halves  of  one  ( j  ust-divided) 
frustule.  Probably  this  is  a  case  of  very 
early  division  of  the  conjugation-body.  In 
Melosira  (PI.  6.  fig.  8)  the  conjugation- 
body  has  been  observed  to  increase  by  cell- 
division,  and  form  a  new  filament  of  far 
greater  diameter  than  that  to  which  it 
owed  its  birth.  The  sporangial  frustules  of 
the  free  forms  doubtless  increase  by  cell- 
division  in  the  usual  way  (see  Conjuga- 
tion). 

In  some  cases  the  first  product  of  the 
conjugated  mass  is  a  siliceous  sheath,  inside 
which  a  new  frustule  is  developed,  and 
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finally  set  free  by  dehiscence  of  the  sheath 
'(see  Navicula). 

A  great  difficulty  meets  us  here.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  the  conjugation 
just  described  is,  that  every  species  in 
which  it  occurs  must  be  represented  by  two 
forms,  one  small  and  the  other  large,  be- 
tween which  a  gap  exists,  over  which  we 
have  at  present  no  means  of  bridging,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  that  the  two  new  halves 
formed  in  ceU-division  need  not  always  be 
equal,and  that,  by  a  dwindling  away  through 
a  succession  of  steps  of  this  kind,  the  pro- 
geny of  the  sporangial  frustules  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  original  size.  The  size  of  the 
frustules  is  said  also  to  vary  with  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  in  marine  species.  The  effect  of 
all  this  seems  to  have  been  disregarded  in 
systematic  treatises  on  the  Diatomacese. 
Some  of  the  book-species  appear  to  produce 
other  book-species  by  conjugation ;  accord- 
ing to  Focke,  Surirella  splendida  produces 
S.  bifrons,  a  very  distinct  form ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  (S.  splendida  is  produced  by 
the  conjugation  of  ^S".  Microcora  (Focke). 
There  is  great  probability,  however,  that 
the  observations  make  by  Focke  upon  the 
contents  of  certain  species  will  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  another  mode  of  increase — 
a  reproduction  by  gonidia,  either  active 
or  quiescent,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Desmi- 
diacese  and  the  other  Confervoids.  In- 
deed the  contents  of  the  cells  of  Melosira 
have  been  observed  to  display  a  motion  like 
'  swarming.'  Such  spores  or  gonidia  dis- 
charged Irom  the  large  '  sporangial '  frus- 
tules might  reproduce  the  small  form,  just 
as  the  young  filaments  developed  fi-om  the 
zoospores  of  ChcetopJiora  &c.  are  very  slen- 
der compared  with  those  of  full-grown  fila- 
ments. Focke  describes  and  figures  appear- 
ances in  the  contents  of  the  frustules  of 
Pinriularia  viridis,  Surirella  hifrons,  and 
others,  very  like  what  occur  occasionally  in 
the  cell-contents  of  Closterium,  namely  en- 
cysted globules  (PI.  6.  fig.  lOj  resembling 
the  resting-spores  of  Volvox  and  the  fila- 
mentous Confervse  (CEdogonium),  and  he 
considers  that  such  bodies  produced  in  S. 
hifrons  may  probably  reproduce  S.  Micro- 
cora. In  some  of  Thwaites's  figures  of 
conjugating  Diatomacese  (PI.  G.  fig.  6),  there 
are  appearances  which  would  lead  to  the 
idea  that  spores  were  occasionally  produced 
in  this  process. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  Diatoma- 
cese to  microscopists,  however,  lies  at  pre- 
sent in  the  structure  of  the  siliceous  coats ; 


and  we  must  devote  some  considerable  space 
to  that  part  of  the  subject. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  method  of  ren- 
dering the  markings  visible  have  been  made 
in  the  Intuoduction,  p.  xxv  {Illumina- 
tion) ;  and  upon  the  cause  of  their  becoming 
visible  under  proper  illumination,  in  the 
article  Angular  Aperture.  The  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  most  of  the  markings  are 
depressions  have  also  been  mentioned  (In- 
troduction, p.  xxxiv,  I.).  Different  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  markings  from  those 
entertained  by  us  have  been  proposed  by 
other  authors ;  but  these  appear  based  upon 
no  kind  of  evidence  whatever,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  mere  statements  without  at- 
tempt at  proof  The  last  we  have  met  with 
is  that  of  Schacht,  who  compares  them  to 
the  striaB  upon  the  liber-fibres  of  Vinca ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  hasty  ge- 
neralization. AVe  shall  not  dwell  upon  these 
debates,  butproceed  to  some  further  instruc- 
tions for  observing  the  objects. 

Preparation  of  the  valves,  to  render  them 
as  distinct  as  possible,  is  essential.  This 
may  be  effected  in  two  ways : — 1.  By  inci- 
nerating them  upon  a  very  thin  plate  of 
mica  or  platinum  foil  over  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  This  is  the  quickest  method ; 
but  it  has  the  disadvantages  of  the  valves 
often  becoming  semifused  or  agglutinated 
to  each  other  by  the  effects  of  the  heat  in 
the  presence  of  the  alkaline  salts  contained 
in  all  organic  matters,  especially  those  which 
are  of  marine  origin.  2.  Boiling  with  strong 
nitric  acid.  This  is  the  best  method.  The 
water  containing  the  Diatomacese  is  allowed 
to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  superna- 
tant liquid  poured  off,  and  the  deposit  dried 
in  a  porcelain  dish.  Strong  nitric  acid  is 
then  added,  the  whole  mixed  with  a  feather 
or  glass  brush,  and  pmired  into  a  flask  or 
test-tube  and  boiled  for  some  time,  a  por- 
tion being  removed  occasionally  with  a  dip- 
tube  to  determine  when  the  valves  are  per- 
fectly clean.  When  this  is  the  case,  di- 
stilled water  is  added  to  the  mixture,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  settle.  The  super- 
natant liquid  is  then  carefidly  decanted, 
more  water  added,  and  the  mixture  again 
allowed  to  settle,  poured  off",  and  these  ope- 
rations repeated  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
containing  the  valves,  when  evaporated  on  a 
slide,  leaves  no  film  (of  calcareous  salts)  at 
the  margins  of  the  drop.  This  is  a  some- 
what tedious  process ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  If  the 
valves  be  not  thoroughly  washed;  the  film 
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of  nitrate  of  lime  remaining  upon  the  slide 
will  absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  whole  will  be  spoiled. 

The  appearance  of  the  valves  thus  pre- 
pared will  vary  according  to  their  structure, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  examined. 
In  some  cases  the  valves  appear  colourless, 
and  the  markings  perfectly  distinct  with 
the  ordinary  direct  light  of  the  mirror,  pro- 
vided the  power  be  sufficient  (PI.  1-3.  ligs. 
2,  29  ;  PI.  42.  fig.  1).  In  others  (PI.  11), 
the  valves  appear  coloured  when  viewed  by 
the  ordinary  light.  But  when  the  mirror  is 
brought  to  one  side,  and  the  light  is  thus 
thrown  upon  the  object  obliquely,  one  or 
two  sets  of  fine  parallel  black  lines  are  seen 
traversing  the  valves  (PI.  1.  figs.  17,  18 ; 
PI.  1 1.  figs.  10, 12, 15,  &c.).  And  when  an 
object-glass  of  considerable  aperture  is  used, 
vdth  the  condenser  and  central  stop  exactly 
centrical  (Inteoduction,  p.  xvii),  the  lines 
are  replaced  entirely  or  in  part  by  a  series  of 
black  dots  (PI.  1.  fig.  16 ;  PI.  11.  figs.  39,  40, 
&c.) ;  these,  under  a  high  ej'epiece,  have 
distinctly  angular  forms,  sometimes  appear- 
ing regularly  hexagonal  (PI.  11.  fig.  41). 
If  the  condenser  and  stop  be  not  exactly 
centrical,  or  the  surface  of  the  valve  be  not 
flat,  the  appearance  of  dark  dots  will  be 
replaced  by  that  of  a  set  of  brilliant  pearls 
(PI.  11.  fig.  46),  which  many  observers  con- 
sider to  represent  little  hemispherical  ele- 
vations on  the  surface  of  the  valves  ;  or  the 
true  form  of  the  dark  dots  will  be  replaced 
by  some  other :  thus  hexagonal  dots  may 
be  made  to  appear  triangular,  quadrangular, 
&c.,  and  those  dots  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  be  really  hexagonal  (PI.  11.  fig.  39) 
may  be  made  to  appear  so. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
valves  of  all  the  Diatomacese  are  furnished 
with  markings,  although  in  some  of  them 
they  have  not  yet  been  detected.  In  the 
most  difficultly  resolvable  of  those  at  pre- 
sent known,  lines  only  can  be  rendered  evi- 
dent, although  these  probably  consist  of 
rows  of  dots;  these  very  difficult  valves 
require  the  use  of  an  Amici's  prism  (In- 
troduction, p.  xviii),  or  Powell's  latest 
modified  Gillett's  condenser. 

The  recently  introduced  immersion-lenses 
or  object-glasses  are  eminently  serviceable 
in  resolving  the  markings  upon  these  diffi- 
cult objects. 

We  have  already  stated  (Introduction, 
p.  xxxiv,  I.)  that  we  believe  the  dots  to 
consist  of  depressions.  In  reviewing  the 
considerations  establishing  this  point,  we 


may  divide  the  valves  into  those  which  ex- 
hibit the  dots  by  ordinary  light,  and  those 
which  require  oblique  light  and  the  use  of 
stops. 

In  those  visible  with  ordinary  light  (PI.  13. 
fig.  29 ;  PI.  42.  fig.  1,  &c.),  the  valves  are 
thinner  and  weaker  at  the  parts  occupied  by 
the  dots,  so  that  the  line  of  fracture  corre- 
s])onds  to  these  parts ;  and  the  depressions  are 
distinctly  visible  at  the  edges  of  the  curved 
portions  of  the  valves  (Pi.  13.  fig.  2  h).  In 
those  requiring  the  use  of  oblique  light  and 
stops,  the  line  of  fracture  also  corresponds 
to  the  rows  of  dots,  provided  the  light  be 
equally  oblique  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  same 
appearances  are  presented  by  the  dots  in 
both  cases,  beginning  with  those  in  which 
they  are  very  large  (as  in  Isthmia),  to  those 
of  moderate  and  small  size  (as  in  the  species 
of  Coscinodiscus),  down  to  those  in  which 
they  are  extremely  minute  (as  in  Gyrosigma 
&c.).  Moreover,  analogy  affords  a  strong 
confirmatory  ground  :  for  the  Diatomaceae 
form  a  very  natural  family ;  and  if  the  dots 
are  depressions  in  some  genera,  we  might 
expect  them  to  be  so  in  the  others. 

The  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
oblique  light  renders  the  dots  visible,  has 
been  given  under  Angular  Aperture. 

The  method  of  determining  the  structure 
of  the  frustules  of  the  Diatomacese  is  the 
same  as  that  of  microscopic  bodies  in  ge- 
neral, and  has  been  laid  down  in  the  In- 
troduction, p.  xxxiv.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  gelatinous  envelope  or  a  stipes 
should  first  be  decided.  The  general  form 
of  the  frustules,  both  in  the  front  and  side 
view,  is  next  examined,  which  should  be 
done  while  they  are  immersed  in  water, 
— the  frustules  being  made  to  roll  over  by 
gently  moving  the  glass  cover  with  the 
point  of  the  mounted  needle,  the  eye  being- 
kept  upon  the  object,  and  a  somewhat  low 
power  used.  The  frustules  should  then  be 
prepared,  and  examined  when  dry  as  to 
their  markings.  Perhaps  these  may  be 
visible  by  ordinary  light ;  if  not,  the  mirror 
should  be  turned  on  one  side  as  much  as 
possible,  to  obtain  the  effects  of  oblique  light. 
If  lines  then  become  visible,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  valves  are  marked  with 
lined  structures  such  as  grooves  or  ridges, 
because  the  shadows  of  rows  of  dots  may 
become  extended  into  lines  under  oblique 
illumination  in  any  direction  in  which  the 
dots  will  form  a  linear  series.  This  point 
must,  however,  be  decided  by  examination 
with  the  aid  of  the  condenser,  stops,  &c. 
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and  if  the  valve  be  much  curved,  it  must  be 
crushed,  so  as  to  obtain  a  fragment  as  tlat 
as  possible.  The  markings  upon  the  most 
difficult  valves  can  only  be  brought  out  by 
using  extremely  oblique  light,  reflected 
either  from  the  mirror  brought  as  close  be- 
neath and  as  much  on  one  side  of  the  stage 
as  possible,  or  from  Gillett's  condenser,  or 
the  Amici's  prism.  The  held  will  then 
appear  black  or  nearl}^  so,  the  valve  having 
frequently  a  bluish  appearance, — this  ex- 
treme obliquity  of  the  rays  of  light  being 
essential,  to  allow  of  one  set  being  thrown 
out  of  the  field  (see  Angular  Aper- 
tube). 

In  using  very  oblique  unilateral  light, 
spurious  rows  of  parallel  lines  are  often 
seen,  not  only  upon  the  valves  of  the  Dia- 
tomacejB,  but  upon  objects  not  possessing  a 
lined  structure,  as  many  crystals  &c.  These 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  those  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  dots,  by  their 
not  being  resolvable  into  dots,  their  greater 
coarseness  and  their  variability  in  number 
(in  a  given  space)  under  diiferent  kinds  of 
illumination. 

If  the  direction  of  the  lines  changes  with 
the  variation  of  the  position  of  the  valve  to 
that  of  the  incident  light,  it  may  be  pretty 
surely  predicted  that  the  lines  are  spurious, 
and  that  the  condenser  and  stops  will  efl'ect 
their  resolution  into  dots. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  many 
recent  authors  consider  the  markings  or 
bright  pearl-like  dots,  which  so  easily  run 
into  bright  lines  at  the  margins,  or  when  the 
surface  is  not  flat,  represent  hemispherical 
elevations  instead  of  depressions.  This  view 
seems  founded  upon  two  points — that  they 
look  like  raised  dots  or  pearls,  and  that 
when  examined  by  "  Welcker's  test  "  they 
correspond  to  raised  and  not  depressed  parts. 
The  first  point  is  unworthy  of  consideration. 
To  call  the  process  described  in  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xxxiii,/,  "Welcker's  test "  is  absurd; 
it  was  first  proposed  by  the  acute  Dujardin 
in  1842  ;  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  it  by 
us  in  1855,  while  Welcker's  paper  appeared 
long  after.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  In- 
troduction that  this  test  is  of  doubtful 
value  when  oblique  light  is  used ;  for,  with 
this,  any  opaque  particles  can  be  proved  to 
be  transparent  spherules. 

The  prepared  valves  of  the  Diatomacefe 
frequently  appear  coloured  when  dry,  the 
colour  vanishing  when  they  are  moistened. 
This  colour  arises  from  iridescence,  and 
not  from  the  presence   of  pigment  or 


other  colouring  -  matter  (Introduction, 
p.  xxxi,  .3). 

Collection.  In  collecting  the  Diatomacese, 
a  number  of  phials  (1-  to  2-oz.),  with  wide 
mouths  and  furnished  with  corks,  must  be 
provided,  in  which  they  may  be  brought 
home.  The  mouth  of  the  bottle  being  closed 
with  the  thumb  and  brought  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  masses  of  them  in  the  water, 
on  removing  the  thumb,  the  water  will  enter 
and  carry  the  Diatomacefe  with  it  into  the 
bottle.  A  spoon  is  frequently  of  use  in  re- 
moving layers  of  them  from  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  or  from  pieces  of  woodwork,  &c. 
immersed  in  the  water.  Many  of  them  are 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Confervre  and 
other  Alg£e,  or  on  the  submersed  stems  of 
the  higher  plants ;  these,  if  fixed  to  the 
stems,  can  only  be  removed  with  them ;  if, 
however,  the  masses  of  Diatomaceas  are 
merely  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  tlieir 
stems,  they  may  be  detached  and  collected 
in  the  "ring-net"  (Introduction,  p.  xxv), 
and  the  pieces  of  muslin  placed  in  the  bot- 
tles. A  stick  with  a  loop  of  string  at  the 
end,  is  often  useful  in  procuring  those  which 
would  be  otherwise  beyond  reach :  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  being  engaged  in  the  loop,  and 
the  mouth  kept  downwards  when  immersed 
in  the  water  until  opposite  and  close  to  the 
masses  of  Diatomacete,  it  is  then  inclined  up- 
wards and  filled.  On  exposing  the  bottles 
to  the  light  for  some  hours,  the  Diatomacete 
will  collect  on  the  surface  of  the  mud  or 
otlier  matters,  and  can  then  be  removed  with 
a  dipping-tube.  It  is  often  difficult  to  free 
them  from  minute  particles  of  sand ;  this 
may,  however,  generally  be  done  by  dif- 
fusing the  deposit  through  distilled  water, 
allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  pouring  off  the  uppermost 
portions ;  the  sand  being  the  heaviest,  will 
subside  first.  The  deep-sea  species  may  be 
obtained  by  dredging,  or  by  treating  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  fishes,  moUusca,  &c.  with 
strong  nitric  acid  as  above  directed. 

The  Diatomaceae  are  often  found  fossil ; 
occurring  in  vast  numbers  in  aquatic  and  ma- 
rine geological  deposits,  forming  hills,  rocks, 
and  various  strata ;  also  in  peat-beds,  fossil 
polishing  powders,  as  tripoli,  berg-mehl,  &c. 
The  deposits  from  Franzenbad,  Bilin,  Rich- 
mond ( U.S.),  SanFiore  (Tuscany ), Bermuda, 
Lough  Morne  (Ireland),  itc,  are  well  known 
as  containing  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
species,  and  are  sold  by  the  dealers  in 
mici'oscopic  objects  and  apparatus.  Most 
of  the  curious  forms,  not  known  to  occur 
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in  Britain,  may  be  obtained  from  Peruvian 
guano. 

The  masses  sometimes  require  to  be  dis- 
integrated by  placing  lumps  in  a  test-tube, 
covering  them  with  Liquor  Potassa;,  boiling 
for  a  short  time  mitil  the  whole  breaks  up 
into  a  mud,  and  then  instantly  pouring  it 
into  a  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  well 
washing. 

Preservation.  The  Diatomacese  may  be 
preserved  either  in  the  di'y  state,  immersed 
in  balsam,  in  water,  or  dilute  spirit  (one  to 
six)  (Preservation),  For  exhibiting  the 
delicate  markings,  they  should  be  mounted 
in  the  dry  state,  placed  upon  and  covered 
by  the  thinnest  glass  whicli  can  be  obtained. 

The  mounted  sable-hair  or  bristle  will  be 
essential  in  isolating  single  valves  (Intro- 
duction, p.  xxiii)  for  mounting. 

With  regard  to  the  sj'stematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  Diatomacete,  it  appears  impos- 
sible at  present  to  divide  them  satisfac- 
torily. The  structure  of  the  frustules  of 
many  genera  is  imperfectly  known  and  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  supposed  species  have 
hitherto  been  viewed  rather  in  relation 
simply  to  their  dirterences  in  form,  than  to 
then-  specific  relations. 

The  following  synopsis,  however,  will 
serve  to  aid  in  comparing  the  principal 
genera  scattered  through  the  work.  In  it, 
we  have  used  fr.  to  denote  the  frustules  as 
seen  in  front  view ;  v.  the  valves ;  granular 
striae  for  strise  resolvable  into  dots,  con- 
tinuous striee  being  costte  or  canaliculi. 
Those  genera  included  within  brackets  are 
not  British,  or  have  been  imperfectly  de- 
scribed. 

Analysis  of  the  Tribes  and  Genera. 

*  Frustules  not  enveloped  in  a  gelatinous 
mass,  nor  in  gelatinous  tubes. 

Tribe  I.  Striates.  Frustules  usually  trans- 
versely striate,  but  neither  vittate  nor 
areolate. 

t  Valves  without  a  mediati  nodtde. 

Cohort  1.  EuNOTiE^.  Fr.  arcuate,  single 
or  united  into  a  straight  filament. 
Epithemia.  Fr.  single  or  binate,  with 
transverse  or  slightly  radiant  striae, 
some  at  least  continuous ;  no  terminal 
nodules ;  aquatic  and  marine  (PI.  12. 
fig.  32). 

Eunotia.    Fr.  single  or  binate  ;  v.  with 
slightly  radiant  granular  strise,  and 


terminal  nodules;  aquatic  (PI.  42.  fig. 
27). 

Himantidium.  Fr.  as  in  Eunotia,  but 
united  into  a  filament ;  strise  parallel, 
transverse;  aquatic  (PI.  12.  fig.  36). 

\Amphicani2)a,  Fossil  (PI.  43.  figs.  11, 
12).] 

Coh.  2.  Meridieje.  Fr.  cuneate,  single 
or  united  into  a  curved  or  spiral  band; 
valves  with  continuous  or  granular 
striae. 

Meridian.  Fr.  cuneate,  united  into  a 
spiral  band ;  striae  continuous ;  aquatic 
(PI.  12.  fig.  28;  PI.  13.  tig.  7). 

Eucampia.  Fr.  united  into  an  arched 
band;  v.  punctate;  marine  (PI.  41. 
fig.  10).  _ 

[^Oncosphenia.  Fr.  single,  cuneate,  un- 
cinate at  the  narrow  end ;  striae  granu- 
lar; aquatic] 
Coh.  3.  Fragilarie^.  Fr.  quadrilateral, 
single  or  united  into  a  filament  or  chain; 
V.  with  continuous  or  granular  striae. 

Diatoma.  Fr.  linear  or  rectangular,  united 
by  the  angles  so  as  to  form  a  zigzag- 
chain;  striae  continuous;  aquatic  and 
marine  (PI.  12.  fig.  26). 

Asterionella.  Fr.  adherent  by  the  ad- 
jacent angles  into  a  star-like  filament ; 
V.  inflated  at  one  or  both  ends ;  aquatic 
(PI.  43.  fig.  14). 

Fragilaria.  Fr.  linear,  united  into  a 
straight  close  filament ;  striae  granular, 
faint;  aquatic  and  marine  (PI.  12. 
fig.  33). 

Denticula.  Fr.  linear,  single  or  binate, 
rarely  more  united ;  striae  continuous ; 
aquatic  (PI.  12.  fig.  25.) 

Oduntidiuni.  As  Denticula,  but  fr.  form- 
ing a  close  filament ;  aquatic  and  ma- 
rine (PI.  13.  fig.  14). 

Cymatosira.  Frustules  united,  margin 
undulate  in  front  view ;  valves  lanceo- 
late, punctate,  obtuse,  without  a  lon- 
g-itudinal  line  (PI.  42.  fig.  35). 

Plagiogramma.  Frustules  quadrangular, 
free,  forming  filaments;  valves  with 
two  transverse  median  and  terminal 
costae,  the  intervals  transversely  stri- 
ated (PI.  42.  fig.  41). 
Coh.  4.  Melosire^.  Fr.  cylindrical,  disk- 
shaped,  or  globose ;  v.  punctate,  or 
often  with  radiate  continuous  or  gra- 
nular striae. 

Cyclotella.  Fr.  disk-shaped,  mostly  soli- 
tary ;  V.  with  radiate  marginal  striae ; 
aquatic  (PL  12.  figs.  21,  22). 

Melosira.    Fr.  cylindrical  or  spherical, 
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united  into  a  filament ;  v.  punctate,  or 
with  marginal  radiate  granular  striae ; 
aquatic  and  marine  (PL  13.  figs.  5,  6). 

Podosira.  Fr.  united  in  small  numbers, 
cylindi'ical  or  spherical,  fixed  by  a  ter- 
minal stalk;  V.  hemispherical,  punc- 
tate ;  marine  (PI.  14.  tig.  34). 

\_Mastogcniia.  Fr.  single ;  v.  unequal, 
angular,  mammiform,  circular  at  base, 
without  umbilical  processes ;  angles 
radiating;  fossil  (PI.  43.  figs.  23  a,  b, 
24,  25). 

Pododiscus.  Fr.  single  or  united,  with 
a  maro:inal  stalk;  v.  circular,  convex 
(PI.  13.  fig.  16). 

Pifxidicida.  Fr.  single  or  binate,  free 
or  sessile ;  v.  convex  ;  hoop  absent  ? ; 
aquatic  and  marine  (PI.  19.  fig.  13). 

Stephnnodiscus.  Fr.  single,  disk-shaped ; 
V.  circular,  equal,  punctate  or  striate, 
with  a  fringe  of  minute  marginal 
teeth;  aquatic  (PL  4.3.  figs.  26,  27, 
28,  29). 

Stephanogonia.  Fr.  as  in  Mastogoma, 
but  ends  of  valves  truncate,  angular, 
and  spinous ;  fossil  (PL  43.  fig.  30). 

Hercotheca.  Fr.  single,  turgid  laterally ; 
V.  with  marginal  free  setae  (PL  43. 
tig.  .31). 

Goniothecium.  Fr.  single,  constricted  in 
the  middle,  suddenly  attenuate  and 
truncate  at  the  ends  (hence  appearing 
angular)  (PL  42.  tigs.  18-23).] 
Coh.  5.  SuRiRELLEJE.  Fr.  single  or  Huate, 
quadrilateral,  oval,  or  saddle-shaped, 
sometimes  constricted  in  the  middle  ; 
V.  with  transverse  or  radiating  conti- 
nuous or  granular  striae,  interrupted  in 
the  middle,  or  with  one  or  more  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  puncta ;  often  keeled. 

Bacillaria.  Fr.  prismatic,  straight,  at 
first  forming  a  filament ;  v.  with  a  me- 
dian longitudinal  row  of  puncta ;  ma- 
rine (PL  12.  fig.  14). _ 

Campijlodiscus.  Fr.  single,  free,  disk- 
shaped  ;  V.  curved  or  twisted  (saddle- 
shaped)  ;  aquatic  and  marine  (PL  12. 
fig.  16;  PL  19.  fig.  18). 

DorgpJiora.  Fr.  single,  stalked ;  v.  lan- 
ceolate or  elliptical,  with  transverse 
granular  striae  (PL  12.  fig.  29). 

Podocystis.  Fr.  attached,  sessile  ;  v.  with 
a  median  line,  transverse  continuous, 
and  intermediate  granular  striae  (PL  42. 
fig.  7). 

Nitzschia.  Fr.  free,  single,  compressed, 
usually  elongate,  straight,  curved  or 
sigmoid,  with  a  not-median  keel,  and  ( 


one  or  more  longitudinal  rows  of 
puncta;  aquatic  and  marine  (PL  13. 
tigs.  9-13). 

Cymatopleura  {Sphinctocystis).  Fr.  free, 
single,  linear,  with  undulate  margins ; 
V.  oblong  or  elliptical,  sometimes  con- 
stricted in  the  middle ;  aquatic  (PL  12. 
figs.  23,  24). 

Surirella.  Fr.  free,  single,  ovate,  ellipti- 
cal, oblong,  cuueate,  or  broadly  linear ; 
V.  with  a  longitudinal  median  line  or 
clear  space,  margins  winged,  and  with 
transverse  or  slightly  radiating  con- 
tinuous strise ;  aquatic  and  marine 
(PL  13.  figs.  21,  22). 

Synedra.  Fr.  prismatic,  rectangular,  or 
curved ;  at  first  attached  to  a  gelati- 
nous lobed  cushion,  often  becoming 
free ;  v.  linear  or  lanceolate,  usually 
with  a  median  pseudo-nodule  and  lon- 
gitudinal line ;  aquatic  and  marine 
(PL  13.  figs.  23-25). 

TryhlioneUa.  Fr.  free,  linear  or  elliptical ; 
V.  plane,  with  a  median  line,  transverse 
striae,  and  submarginal  or  obsolete 
alae ;  aquatic  and  marine  (PL  13.  figs. 
80-32). 

[^/ja/)/it>rte2S=2)or?//j/iora  without  a  stalk.] 
Coh.  6.  Amphipleube^.  Fr.  free,  single, 
straight  or  slightly  sigmoid ;  v.  lanceo- 
late, or  linear-lanceolate,  with  a  median 
longitudinal  line. 

Amphipleura.  Char,  as  above  (PL  12. 
fig.  7  a,  b,  c). 

[Cylindrotheca  (PL  42.  fig.  34).] 

tt  Valves  ivith  a  median  nodule. 

Coh.  7.  CoccoNEiDiE.  Fr.  straight  or  bent, 
attached  by  the  end  or  side;  valves 
elliptical,  equilateral. 
Cocconeis.    Fr.  single,  compressed,  ad- 
nate ;  v.  elliptical,  one  of  them  with  a 
median  line  (PL  12.  figs.  17,  18). 
Coh.  8.  AcHNANTHE^.    Fr.  bent,  stalked 
at  one  angle  or  free ;  v.  with  a  stauros. 
Achnanthes.     Fr.  compressed,  single  or 
rarely  united  into  a  straight  filament, 
curved,  attached  by  a  stalk  at  one 
angle ;  uppermost  valve  with  a  longi- 
tudinal median  line,  lowermost  with 
the  same,  and  a  stauros  or  transverse 
line;  mai-ine  (PL  12.  figs.  1-4). 
Achnantliidium.    Fr.  tliose  of  Achnanthes, 

but  free ;  aquatic  (PL  12.  figs.  5,  6). 
Cymbosira.    Fr.  those  of  Achnanthes,  so- 
litary or  binate,  stipitate,  and  attached 
end  to  end ;  marine  (PL  14.  fig.  18). 

b2 
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Ooh.  9.  CYMBELLEiE.  Fr.  straight  or 
curved,  free  or  stalked  at  the  end; 
V.  inequilateral,  not  sigmoid. 
Cymhella.  Fr.  free,  solitary ;  v.  na- 
vicular, with  a  subcentral  and  two 
terminal  nodules,  and  a  submedian 
longitudinal  line;  aquatic  (PI.  42. 
fig.-2). 

Cocconema.    Fr.  those  of  CiimhcUa,  but 
staUred;  aquatic  (PI.  12.  ligs.  19,  20). 
Coh.  10.  GoMPHONEME^.     Fr.  wedge- 
shaped,  straight,  free  or  stalked ;  v. 
equilateral. 

Gomphonema.  Fr.  single  or  binate, 
wedge-shaped,  attached  by  their  ends 
to  a  stalk ;  v.  with  a  mediau  line,  and 
a  median  and  terminal  nodules;  aquatic 
(PI.  12.  fig.  34). 

\_8pheneUa.  Fr.  free,  solitary,  wedge-sha- 
ped, involute  ;  aquatic  (PI.  14.  fig.  19). 

Sphenosira.  Fr.  united  into  a  straight 
filament ;  v.  wedge-shaped,  at  one  end 
rounded,  suddenly  contracted  and  pro- 
duced; aquatic  (PI.  13.  fig.  20).] 
Coh.  11.  Navicule^.  Fr.  free,  straight; 
v.  equilateral,  or  sometimes  sigmoid. 

Navicula.  Fr.  single,  free,  straight;  v. 
oblong,  lanceolate  or  elliptical,  with  a 
median  line,  a  central  and  two  termi- 
nal nodules,  and  transverse  or  slightly 
radiant  lines  resolvable  into  dots; 
aquatic,  marine  and  fossil  (PI.  11. 
figs.  C-9). 

(^Stirpnaphora.^ 

Gyrosigma.  Fr.  those  of  Navicula,  but 
valves  sigmoid ;  aquatic  and  marine 
(PI.  11.  figs.  10-38). 

(Toxonidm.) 

Finmdaria.  Fr.  those  of  Navicula,  but 
transverse  lines  continuous  and  not  re- 
solvable iuto  dots ;  aquatic  and  marine 
(PI.  11.  figs.  1-5). 

Stanroneis.  Fr.  those  of  Navicula,  but 
the  median  nodule  replaced  by  a  stau- 
ros;  aquatic  and  marine  (PI.  11.  figs. 
43-4-5). 

Staurosif/nia.     Fr.  those  of  Staui-oneis, 

with  a  sigmoid  longitudinal  line. 
Diadesniis.    Fr.  those  of  Navicula,  united 

into  a  straight  filament;  aquatic  (PI. 

12.  fig.  27). 
Amphiprora.     Fr.  free,  solitary  or  in 

pairs,  constricted  in  the  middle;  v. 

with  a  median  keel,  and  a  median  and 

terminal  nodules,  often  twisted ;  marine 

(PI.  12.  fig.  8). 
(Donkima.) 


Amjihora.  Fr.  plano-convex,  elliptical, 
oval  or  oblong,  solitary,  free  or  adnate, 
with  a  marginal  line  and  a  nodule  or 
stauros  on  the  flat  side ;  aquatic  and 
marine  (PI.  12.  figs.  10,  11). 

Perizonium.  Frustules  navicular,  free, 
with  thickened  zones  (PI.  42.  fig.  42). 

Tribe  II.  Vittatce.    Fr.  with  vittas. 
t  Valves  without  a  median  nodule. 

Coh.  12.  LiCMOPHOHE^.  Fr.  cuneate ; 
vittpe  arched. 

Licinophora.  Fr.  cuneate,  rounded  at  the 
broad  end,  radiating  from  a  branched 
stalk  ;  vittiB  curved  (formed  by  inflec- 
tion of  the  upper  margins  of  the  valves) ; 
marine  (PL  13.  fig.  .3). 

rodoqyhenia.  Fr.  those  of  Licmopliora, 
but  single  or  in  pairs,  sessile  upon  a 
thick  but  little  branched  pedicel ;  ma- 
rine (PI.  13.  fig.  17). 

Hhipidophora.  Fr.  those  of  Licmopliora, 
single  or  in  pairs,  upon  a  branched 
stipes;  marine  (PL  13.  fig.  19). 

Climacosphenia.  Fr.  cuneate,  rounded 
at  the  broad  end,  divided  into  loculi  by 
transverse  septa  or  vittse  ;  marine  (PL 
19.  fig.  9). 

Coh.  13.  STMATELLEiE.  Fr.  tabular  or  fila- 
mentous ;  vittffi  straight  (not  arched). 
Striatclla.  Fr.  compound,  stalked  at  one 
angle ;  vittpe  longitudinal  and  conti- 
nuous ;  V.  elliptic-lanceolate,  not  stri- 
ated (ord.  ilium.) ;  marine  (PL  13.  fig. 
20). 

Hhabdonema.  Fr.  as  in  Striatella,  but 
vittae  interrupted,  and  v.  with  trans- 
verse granular  striaj ;  marine  (PL  13. 
fig.  18). 

Tetraciiclus.  Fr.  compound,  filaments 
compressed  ;  vittaj  alternate,  interrup- 
ted; V.  inflated  at  the  middle;  costas 
transverse,  continuous ;  aquatic  (PI.  13. 
fig.  28). 

Tahellaria.  Fr.  united  into  a  filament, 
subsequently  breaking  up  into  a  zigzag 
chain  ;  vittiB  interrupted,  alternate ;  v. 
inflated  at  the  middle  and  ends;  aquatic 
(PL  1.3.  fig.  27). 

\_Plcurodesmiu7n.  Fr.  tabular,  vmited  into 
a  filament,  and  with  a  transverse  me- 
dian hyaline  band ;  marine. 

Hyalosira.  Fr.  tabular,  fixed  by  a  stalk 
at  one  angle ;  vittae  alternate,  inter- 
rupted, bifurcate  at  the  end ;  marine 
(PL  13.  fig.  1). 

Anauhis.    Fr.  rectangular,  single,  com- 
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pressed,  with  lateral  inflections,  giving 
the  valves  a  ladder-like  appearance; 
marine  (PL  43.  fig.  7). 

Bihlarium.  Fr.  as  in  Tetracyclus,  but 
single;  fossil  (PL  41.  fig.  39;  PL  43. 
figs.  35-48). 

Terpsinoe.  Fr.  tabular,  obsoletely  stallced, 
subsequently  connected  by  isthmi ; 
vittse  transverse,  short,  interrupted 
and  capitate  ;  aquatic  and  marine  (PL 
19.  fig.  10 ;  PL  14.  fig.  33). 

Stylohihlium.  Fr.  compound;  v.  circu- 
lar, sculptured  with  continuous  stiite  ; 
fossil  (PL  43.  fig.  50).] 

ft  V.  with  a  median  cq)pm-e?it  (jjseudo-) 
nodule. 

Qrammatophora.  Fr.  at  first  adnate, 
afterwards  forming  a  zigzag  chain ; 
vitti©  two,  longitudinal,  interrupted  at 
ends,  and  more  or  less  figured ;  marine 
(PL  1.  figs.  14,  15). 

Diatomella.  Fr.  quadrangular;  vittse 
two,  interrupted  in  the  middle  and  at 
each  end  (PL  42.  fig.  16). 

Tribe  III.  Areolata'.  Valves  circular,  with 
cell-like  (areolar)  markings,  visible  by  ordi- 
nary illumination. 

Subtribe  1.  Disciformes.  Valves  alike,  with- 
out appendages  or  processes. 

Coh.  14.  CoscEsroDiscE^.  Valves  circular. 

Actinocyclus.  Fr.  solitary;  v.  circular, 
undulate,  the  raised  portions  appearing 
as  raj's  or  bands  radiating  from  the 
centre,  which  is  free  from  markings ; 
marine  and  fossil  (PL  19.  fig.  17). 

Actinoptychus.  Fr.  as  in  Actinocyclus, 
but  radiating  internal  septa,  as  well 
as  rays ;  marine  and  fossil  (PL  19.  fig. 
16)- 

Coscinodiscus.  Fr.  single  ;  v.  circular, 
areolar  all  over ;  marine  and  fossil 
(PL  42.  fig.  1 ;  PL  19.  figs.  7,  8). 

Arachnoidiscus.  Fr.  single ;  v.  circular, 
not  undulate,  with  concentric  and 
radiating  lines,  and  intermediate  are- 
olae, absent  from  the  centre  (pseudo- 
nodule)  ;  marine  and  fossil  (PL  12. 
fig.  12). 

Asterolampra.  Fr.  single ;  v.  circular, 
finely  areolar,  except  in  the  centre 
and  at  equidistant  clear  marginal  rays 
radiating  from  the  centre,  which  is 
traversed   by   radiating   dark  lines 


(septa)  alternating  with  the  marginal 
rays ;  fossil  (PL  19.  fig.  5). 
Asterompkalos.  As  Asterolampra,  but 
two  of  the  central  dark  lines  parallel, 
and  the  corresponding  marginal  ray 
obliterated ;  fossil  (PL  19.  fig.  2 ;  PI.  43. 
fig.  15). 

Hahonyx.  Fr.  single ;  v.  circular,  with- 
out septa,  with  rays  not  reaching  the 
centre,  and  with  intermediate  shorter 
rays;  between  tlie  rays  transverse 
(concentric  ?)  areolar  lines ;  fossil  (PL 
43.  fig.  51). 

Odontodiscus.  Fr.  single,  lenticular;  v. 
covered  with  puncta  (areolae)  aiTanged 
in  radiating  rows  or  excentrically 
cm-ved  lines,  and  with  erect  marginal 
teeth  ;  fossil  (PL  43.  fig.  52). 

Ompliulopelta.  As  Actinoptychus,  but 
upper  part  of  margin  of  valves  with  a 
few  erect  spines;  fossil  (PL  43.  fig.  53). 

Symholophora.  Fr.  single,  disk-shaped; 
V.  with  incomplete  septa  radiating 
from  the  solid  angular  imibilicus,  and 
intermediate  bundles  of  radiating  lines ; 
marine  and  fossil  (PL  19.  fig.  6 ;  PL  43, 
figs.  54,  65,  56). 

Systephania.  Fr.  single  ;  valves  circular, 
areolar,  without  rays  or  septa,  with  a 
crown  of  spines  or  an  erect  membrane 
on  the  outer  surface  of  each  valve ; 
fossil  (PL  43.  figs.  57,  58). 
Coh.  15.  Angulifer^.    Valves  angular. 

Amphitetras.  Fr.  at  first  united,  after- 
wards separating  into  a  zigzag  chain, 
rectangular;  v.  rectangidar,  the  an- 
gles often  produced;  marine  (PL  12. 

Ampliipentas.  Fr.  solitary ;  v.  penta- 
gonal ;  fossil  (PL  19.  fig.  11). 

Lithodesmium.  Fr.  united  into  a  straight 
filament;  v.  triangular,  one  side  plane, 
the  others  undulate;  marine  (PL  13, 
fig.  4). 

Tribe  IV.  ApjJendiculatce.  Valves  with 
processes  or  appendages,  or  with  the  angles 
produced  or  inflated. 

Coh,  16.  EupoDiscE^.    Fr.  disk-shaped; 

V.  circular. 
Eupodiscus.     Fr.  single,  disk-shaped ; 

T.  circular,  wdtli  tubular  or  horn-like 

processes  on  the  surface ;  aquatic  and 

marine  (PL  12.  figs.  30,  31). 
\_Aidiscus.    As  Eiqwdiscus,  but  processes 

obtuse  and  more  solid ;  fossil  (PL  43. 

fig.  60), 
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Insilella.    Fr.  single,  fusiform ;  v.  equal, 
with  a  median  turgid  ring  between 
them  (  =  terete  Biddulpliia) ;  marine.] 
Coh.  17.  BiDDULPHiE^.    Fr.  ilattened ;  v. 
elliptical  or  suborbicular. 

Biddulpliia.  Fr.  rectangular,  more  or 
less  united  into  a  continuous  or  zigzag 
filament ;  the  angles  inflated  or  pro- 
duced into  horns  ;  v.  convex,  centre 
usually  spinous ;  marine  (PI.  12.  fig.  15; 
PI.  14.  fig.  9). 

Isthmia.  Fr.  rhomboidal  or  trapezoidal, 
cohering  by  one  angle ;  angles  pro- 
duced ;  marine  (PI.  13.  fig.  2). 

Chatoceros.  Fr.  compressed ;  v.  equal, 
with  a  long  spine  or  filament  on  each 
side ;  marine  (PI.  41.  fig.  47). 

Ehizoselenia.  Fr.  elongate,  subcylindri- 
cal,  marked  with  transverse  or  spiral 
lines,  ends  oblique  or  conical,  and  with 
one  or  more  terminal  bristles ;  marine 
(PI.  41.  fig.  46). 

Co7-inna.  Fr.  united  into  semicircular 
bands ;  angles  produced,  spiniferous, 
intermediate  portion  hemispherical, 
septate ;  valves  ellipsoid,  transversely 
bicostate,  apiculate  at  each  end. 

[Hemiatdvs.  Fr.  single,  compressed,  rec- 
tangular, aiigles  produced  into  tubular 
direct  processes,  those  on  one  valve 
longer  than  those  on  the  other ;  fossil 
(PI.  19.  fig.  3). 

Byrinc/idiian.  Fr.  single,  terete,  acu- 
minate at  one  end,  two-horned  at  the 
other ;  marine  (PI.  43.  figs.  32,  33). 

Periptera.  Fr.  single,  compressed ;  v. 
unequal,  one  simply  turgid,  the  other 
with  marginal  wings  or  spines ;  fossil 
(PL  43.  figs.  66,  67). 

Diclodia.  Fr.  single ;  v.  unequal,  one  tm- 
gid  and  simple,  the  other  two-horned  ; 
fossil  (PI.  43.  figs.  61-65).] 

Trinacria.   Porpeia.   Hydrosera  (PI.  42. 
fig.  40).     Solium.     Zyc/oceros.  Gly- 
phodiscus.    Attlmja  (PI.  42.  fig.  39.)] 
Coh.  18.  Angitlat^.    Valves  angular. 

Triceratium.  Fr.  free ;  v.  triangular,  each 
angle  with  a  minute  tooth  or  horn; 
marine  (PI.  13.  fig.  29). 

\_Syndendrium.  Fr.  single,  subquadi'angu- 
lar ;  v.  unequal,  slightly  turgid,  one 
smooth,  the  other  with  numerous  me- 
dian spines  or  little  horns  branched  at 
the  ends  (PI.  43.  fig.  59).] 

(Habenhorst  makes  the  Angulata}  a  sub- 
family of  Biddulphieffi ;  comprising  the 
European  genera  T)-iceratiinn,  Trinacria, 
and  Lithodesmium.) 


**  Frustules  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  gelatine, 
or  contained  in  gelatinous  tubes,  forming  a 
frond. 

Mastogloia.  Frond  mammillate ;  frus- 
tules like  Navicula,  but  hoops  with 
kculi ;  aquatic  and  marine  (PI.  42. 
fig.  26). 

Dickieia.  Frond  leaf-like ;  frustules  like 
Navicula  or  Stauroneis ;  marine  (PI.  14. 
fig.  16). 

Berkeleya.  Frond  rounded  at  base,  fila- 
mentous at  circumference ;  frustules 
navicular ;  marine  (PI.  14.  fig.  8). 

Homceocladia.  Frond  sparingly  divided, 
filiform  ;  frustules  like  Nitzschia,  ma- 
rine (PL  14.  fig.  15). 

Rhaphidoglaa.  Frustules  those  of  Am- 
Ijliipleura,  tufted  in  radiating  gelatinous 
filaments  (PL  14.  fig.  11). 

CoUetonenta.  Frond  filamentous,  fila- 
ments not  branched  ;  fr.  like  Navicula 
or  Gyrosigma ;  aquatic. 

Schizotmna.  Frond filamentovis,  branched; 
h:.  like  Navicula ;  marine  (PL  14.  fig. 
12). 

Encyonema.  Frond  filamentous,  but  little 
branched  ;  fr.  like  Cymhella  ;  aquatic 
(PI.  14.  fig.  10). 

Syncyclia.  Fr.  those  of  Cymhella,  united 
in  circular  bands,  immersed  in  an 
amorphous  gelatinous  frond ;  marine 
(PL  14.  fig.  14). 

Frusttdia.  Fr.  those  of  Navicula,  irregu- 
larly scattered  through  an  amorphous 
gelatinous  mass ;  aquatic  (PL  14.  fig. 

Micromega.  Fr.  those  of  Navicula,  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  in  gelatinous  tubes, 
or  sm-rounded  by  fibres,  these  being 
enclosed  in  a  filiform  branched  frond ; 
marine  (PL  13.  fig.  8). 

Many  other  species  are  noticed  and 
figured  in  this  work  under  the  genera, 
which  have  not  been  described  with  sufii- 
eient  brevity  to  allow  of  their  being  tabu- 
lated, or  are  not  well  established. 

BiBL.  Pialfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  xi. 
p.  447,  xii.  pp.  104, 271,  .346, 457;  Thwaites, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1847,  xix.  p.  200,  xx.  pp.  9, 
343 ;  1848,  2nd  ser.  i.  p.  161 ;  Smith,  Brit. 
Diatom. ;  Bailey,  Silliman^s  Jn.  xli.  xlii. ; 
id.  Ann.  N.  H.  1851,  viii.  p.  157,  and 
Smithson.  Contrib.  1854 ;  Ehrenberg,  Infus. ; 
id.  Berl.  Abhandl.  1839, 1840 ;  id.  Berl'.Ber. 
passim  ;  id.  3Iikrogeoloyie  ;  Brebisson,  Di- 
atomees ;  Klitzing,  Bacillar.  and  Species  Al- 
garum ;  Pritchard,  Infusoria  [full  account  of 
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species)  ;  Braim,  Verjiing.  {Ray  Soc.  1853)  ; 
Nfigeli,  Einzell.  Al(nn,^.Q  ;  Focke,  Pki/sioL 
Studien,  Heft  ii.  ]853;  Meneghini,  Sull. 
Animalit.  &c.  {Ray  Soc.  1853) ;  Gregory, 
Diat.  of  the  Clyde,  1857;  Smith  {South 
France),  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1855  ;  id.  {Pi/rcnees), 
1857 ;  Greville,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1859  (Cali- 
fornian),  pp.  79,  155,  1865  (Hong  Kong), 
p.  1 ;  H.  L.  Smith,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1809, 
iv.  p.  218;  Grimow,  Verhandl.  d.  Zool.-bot. 
Gesellsch.  in  Wien,  1858,  '60,  '62 ;  Nylander, 
Diat.  Fennics  fossil,  addit.  1861 ;  Weisse, 
Mikr.  Unters.  d.  Schwarz-Erde  (Tscherno- 
SJom),  1855 ;  Heiberg,  Cotisp.  Diat.  danic. 
1863  (6  pis.) ;  Wenham,  31.  Mic.  Jn.  ii. 
p.  158  {illuminating) ;  Wallich,  Mic.  Tr. 
1860,  129;  viii.  36;  Ami.  Nnt.  Hist.  1863, 
xi.  p.  351 ;  Schultze,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1863,  p. 
120;  Norman,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1864,  238 
{cleaning)  ;  Antehninelli,  Qu.  M.  Jn.  1868, 
254  {reproduct.);  Ylogel,  Arch.  f.  Mik.Anat. 
iv.  472  ;  Macdonald,  Ann.  N.  H.  1869,  iii.  1 ; 
Manoiiry,  Diat.  1870 ;  Fritsch  &  MUller,  D. 
Skulptur  Sic.  1870  {excellent  photographs)  ; 
Donkin,  Brit.  Diat.  1871 ;  Rabenhorst,  Flor. 
Alff.  i.  {the  most  complete  treatise  extant) ; 
Pfitzer,  Hansteins  Rot.  Ahh.  1871,  ii. 

DIATOMELLA,  Grev.  D.  Ralfouriana, 
Gr.  =  G7-ammatophora  R.,  Smith  (PL  42. 
fig.  lQ)=Disiphonia  austrulis,  Ehr. 

DICEL'LA,  Werneck.— A  doubtful  ge- 
nus of  Infusoria. 

BiBL.  Werneck,  Rerl.  Rer.  1841,  p.  .377. 

DICHONE'MA,  N.  ab  Es.— A  genus  of 
Lichens,  tribe  Lecanorei,  inhabiting  tropical 
America  and  Polynesia. 

D.  sericeum  consists  of  a  reticulation  of 
Confervoid  filaments  spreading  in  an  orbi- 
cular form,  from  branches  of  trees ;  a  curi- 
ous microscopic  object  (Leigh ton). 

BiBL.  Nees  ab  Essenb.  N.  Acta,  xiii. 
p.  12. 

DI  'CHROISM  (double  colour)  is  the  term 
applied  to  the  property  possessed  by  many 
doubly  refracting  crystalline  substances,  of 
exhibiting  two  colours  when  light  is  trans- 
mitted through  them  in  different  positions. 
It  may  be  observed  under  the  microscope  in 
crystals  of  the  tourmaline,  the  acetate  of 
copper,  the  chloride  of  palladium,  and  the 
oxalate  of  chromium  and  potash,  or  of  chro- 
mium and  ammonia. 

Dichroism  depends  upon  the  absorption  of 
some  of  the  coloured  rays  of  the  polarized 
light  in  the  passage  through  the  crystal— 
this  absorption  varying  with  the  different 
relative  positions  of  the  planes  of  primitive 
polarization  of  these  rays  to  the  axis  of 


double  refraction  of  the  crystals,  so  that  the 
two  pencils  formed  by  double  refraction  are 
differently  coloured. 

In  the  acetate  of  copper,  the  two  colours 
are  deep  blue  and  yellowish  green ;  in  the 
chloride  of  palladium,  they  are  I'ed  and 
green  ;  in  the  oxalate  of  chromium  and 
potash  they  are  blue  and  green,  and  in  the 
tourmaline  they  are  not  always  the  same. 
The  variation  in  colour  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  thickness  of  the  crystal. 

BiBL.  Brewster,  Phil.  Trans.  1819,  and 
Optics,  p.  353;  Herschel,  Encyc.  Metrop.  art. 
Light,  p.  1064. 

biCKIEI'A,  Berkeley  and  Ralfs.— A  ge- 
nus of  Diatomace;e. 

CJiar.  Frustnles  navicular,  irregularly 
scattered  through  a  flat  imdulate  frond  or 
subgelatinous  layer,  narrowed  at  the  base  so 
as  to  appear  substipitate. 

1.  D.  idvoides  (PI.  14.  fig.  16 :  a,  frond, 
nat.  size ;  h,  portion  magnified ;  c,  prepared 
frustule,  front  view ;  d,  valve).  Stipes  very 
short,  capillary ;  frond  oblong,  irregularly 
lobed  or  crenulate ;  frustules  oblong,  ob- 
tuse-angled, truncate  at  the  ends ;  valves 
oblong,  with  a  stauros  ;  length  of  frond  1  to 
li";  of  frustules,  1-1000  to  1-720";  marine. 

Frond  very  pale  pm-plish  white.  Recent 
frustules  with  a  round  colourless  spot  at 
each  of  the  four  angles  (in  the  front  view). 
Found  in  shallow  pools  between  high  and 
low-water  mark. 

2.  D.  pinnata.  Frond  irregularly  divided, 
or  laciniate  ;  v.  like  Navicida.  Marine. 

BiBL.  Berkeley  and  Ralfs,  Ann.  N.  Hist. 
1844,  xiv.  p.  .328,  and  1851,  viii.  204 ;  Kiit- 
zing,  Racill.  and  Sp.  Alg.  p.  109 ;  Thwaites, 
Ann.  N.  Hist.  1848,  i.  p.  171;  Smith,  Rrit. 
Diat.  ii.  166. 

DICKSO'NIA,  L'Heritier.— A  genus  of 
Dicksonieae  (Polypodioid  Ferns),  including 
fine  arborescent  species.    All  exotic. 

DICKSO'NIE^.— A  family  of  Polypo- 
dioid Ferns. 

Illustrative  genei-a. 
Diclisonia.    Valves  of  the  indusium  un- 
equal. 

Cihotium.  Valves  of  the  indusium  nearly 
equal. 

Cystodimn.  True  indusium  plane,  false 
indusium  hood-like,  with  connivent  mar- 

Thyrsopteris.  Sori  semiglobose  ;  indu- 
sium cup-like,  the  sori  on  a  bi-  tripinnate 
fertile  leaf  destitute  of  parenchyma,  so  as 
to  form  a  thyrse. 
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Deparia.  Sori  as  in  the  last,  but  with 
the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  developed. 

DICLA'DIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macefe. 

Char.  Frustules  single ;  valves  unequal, 
one  tui'gid  and  simple,  the  other  two- 
horned,  the  horns  sometimes  branched. 
Marine  and  fossil. 

D.  ccqvcolus  (PI.  4-3.  figs.  03,  64) ;  D.  an- 
tennuta  (PI.  43.  tig.  Gl) ;  D.  bulbusa  (PI.  43. 
fig.  G2)  ;  JD.  dathrata  (PI.  43.  fig.  60). 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Bed.  Ber.  1844,  p.  73,  and 
Mikroc/eohx/ie ;  Bailey,  Sillim.  Jn.  1850  ; 
,Greville,  Mk.  Trans.  1865,  66,  98. 

DICORY'NE,  Allm.— A.  genus  of  Ily- 
droid  Polypi,  fam.  AtractylidiB. 

D.  coiiferta.   On  old  shells,  Bvccinum,  &c. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooj)h.  105. 

DICOTYLE'DONS.— One  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Angiospernious  Flow- 
ering Plants,  synonymous  with  the  Exogens 
of  Decandolle,  and  opposed  to  Monocotyle- 
dons,— the  name  being  derived  from  the 
condition  of  the  embryo  prevailing  through- 
out the  vast  majority  of  plants  included  in 
this  assemblage.  As  in  all  other  natural 
groups,  instances  occur  wherein  the  parti- 
cular character  from  which  the  name  is 
derived,  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  cotyledons 
in  the  embryo,  is  absent,  as  in  Orohanclie, 
&c.  (like  the  Orchidaceaj  and  other  plants 
among  the  Monocotyledons) ;  but  in  these 
cases  the  plants  agree  vdtli  Dicotyledons  in 
general  in  all  the  rest  of  the  prominent  cha- 
racters, such  as  the  structure  of  stem,  leaves, 
plan  of  flower,  &c.  See  Vegetable  Iving- 
DOM,  Wood,  and  Seed. 

DICRANA'CE/E.— A  family  of  Apocar- 
pous operculate  Mosses,  branching  by  in- 
novations, or  with  tlie  tops  of  tlie  fertile 
branches  several  times  divided.  Leaves 
lanceolate  or  subulate,  channelled-concave, 
with  a  nerve  mostly  dilated  and  flattened, 
rarely  slender,  scarcely  cylindrical.  The 
cells  prosenchymatous  (often  mingled  with 
parenchymatous),  rarely  papillose,  mostly 
empty,  often  thickened  upwards,  thereby 
rounded  or  elliptical ;  the  basilar  cells  ar- 
ranged in  a  curved  manner  at  the  margins 
of  the  leaves,  distinctly  diverse,  paren- 
chymatous, lax,  thick,  large,  flat  or  with  a 
more  or  less  thick  and  patelliform  front,  de- 
licate or  robust,  hyaline,  fuscous,  brown  or 
purple,  xdtimately  marcescent,  mostly  very 
conspicuous  (alar  cells).  Capsule  oval  or 
cylindrical,  arched  or  straight,  with  a  su- 
bulate opercidum.  Peristome,  if  present, 
purple,  teeth  trabeculate. 


British  Genera. 

Bliiidia.  Calyptra  dimidiate,  hood-sha- 
ped, peristome  wanting  or  simple,  then 
of  sixteen  equidistant,  lanceolate,  disteantly 
articulated,  smooth,  slender  teeth,  slightly 
trabeculate  within,  purple,  cartilaginous. 
Capsule  exaunulate. 

Dicranum.  Calyptra  dimidiate.  Peri- 
stome simple,  teeth  connate  at  the  base  into 
a  more  or  less  emergent  membrane,  or  equi- 
distant and  arising  below  the  orifice  of  the 
capsule,  split  more  or  less  deeply,  even  in 
some  cases  to  the  base,  into  two  or  rarely 
more  free  arms,  purple  below,  trabeculate- 
nodose  above  (tigs.  169  &  170). 


Fig.  169. 


Fig.  170. 


Dicranum  palustre. 

Pig.  169.  Mouth  of  the  capsule  with  the  peristome 
everted.    Magnified  -10  diameters. 

Fig.  170.  Portion  of  the  peristome.  Magnified  100 
dianittera. 

DPCRANUM,  Iledw.— A  genus  of  Di- 
cranacea?  (Apocarpous  operculate  Mosses), 
including  numerous  British  species,  very 
varied  in  size  and  habit ;  some,  such  as  D. 
scopai-ium,  very  common  (see  ^Eicgstecemia 
and  Leucobhyum). 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit. 

DICTYD'IUM,  Schrad.— 
A  genus  of  Myxogastres 
(Gasteromycetous  Fungi), 
exceedingly  elegant  little 
plants,  growing  upon  rotten 
wood.  The  peridium  is  ex- 
cessively delicate,  and  the 
peculiar  capillitium  adherent 
to  it;  so  that,  when  the 
spores  are  expelled,  the  trans- 
parent case  appears  lilce  a 
cage,  formed  of  the  veins 
alone.  There  are  no  fila- 
ments mingled  with  the 
spores.  D.  uinhilicatvm  (fig. 
171)  is  a  British  species;  it 

is  of  a  brownish-purple  CO-  Dietydium  umbi- 

lour  until  the  spores  are  dis-  ]v];aiu''25'diam 
charged,  then  hyaline;  it  is 
gregarious  in  its  habit  of  growth. 
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BiBL.  Berk,  in  Hook.  Brit.  Flora,  v.  pt.  2. 
p.  317;  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  153; 
■  Fries,  Syst.  Mijc.  iii.  p.  164  ;  Schrad.  Nov. 
Gen.  p.  11,  &c. ;  Corda,  Icon.  Funy.  v.  pi.  3. 
fig.  36. 

DICT  Y'OCHA,  Ehr.— The  nature  of  the 
curious  bodies,  of  which  the  genus  Dic- 
tyocha  consists,  is  unknown.  They  consist 
of  a  single  piece  ;  hence  they  are  not  Diato- 
maceae.  This  piece  is  siliceous  and  loosely 
reticular  or  stellate.    Marine  and  fossil. 

Kiitzing  enumerates  twenty-nine  spe- 
cies ;  distinguished  principally  by  the  num- 
ber of  external  spines  and  internal  are- 
oliB ;  they  vary  in  diameter  from  1-1150 
to  1-370". 

D.  yrncilis  (PI.  19.  fig.  19,  perspective 
view ;  20,  side  view ;  21,  view  from  above). 

D.fhtda  (PI.  42.  fig.  19). 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Berl.  Abh.  1838,  and 
Mikroyeohyie ;  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  and  Sp.  Aly. 
p.  142;  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  735. 

DIOTYOGRAMMA.    See  Sporangi- 

ASTRA. 

DIGTYOLAMPRA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacea3. 

Char.  Frustules  single ;  no  internal  septa; 
valves  equal,  cellular  (apparently)  in  the 
middle,  the  smooth  margin  radiate. 

D.  Stella  (PI.  43.  fig.  68).  The  only  spe- 
cies. Found  among  Polycystina  from  Bar- 
badoes. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1847,  p.  54. 

DIGTYOP'TERIS,  Presl.— A  genus  of 
Polypodiese  (Ferns),  deriving  their  name 
from  the  reticulated  arrangement  of  the 
veins. 

DICTYOPYXTS,  Ehr.,  Grev.— A  ma- 
rine genus  of  Diatomaceae. 

Char.  Frustules  areolar,  united  into  short 
bands  ;  valves  convex,  cupuliform,  hoop  ah- 
sent  =  Py did icula,  pt. 

D.  hrevis,  Grev. ;  D.  eniciata,  Ehr. 

BiBL.  Grev.  Mic.  Jn.  1862,  22  (fig.); 
Ehr.  Berl.  Abh.  1844;  Pritchard,  Infus. 
p.  825. 

DICTYOSITHON,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Dictyosiphonaceffi  (Fucoid  Algce),  repre- 
sented in  Britain  by  a  common  branched 
filamentous  sea-weed  (D.  fanicidaceus), 
with  the  frond  growing  from  one  to  several 
feet  long,  of  an  olive  or  rusty-brown  co- 
lour. The  fructification  at  present  known 
consists  of  ovoid  sporanges,  imbedded  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  branches,  lying 
lengthwaj^s;  they  open  by  a  pore  at  the 
surface. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.Alg.  p.  40,  pi.  7D ; 


Greville,  Aly.  Brit.  pi.  8 ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des 
Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  238. 

DICT YOSIPHON A'CE.E.  —  A  family 
of  Fucoidese.  Olive-coloured  sea-weeds 
with  cylindrical  branched  fronds,  the  oospo- 
ranyes  imbedded  lengthways  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  frond,  opening  by  a  pore  on 
the  surface. 

British  Genera. 

1.  Dictyosiphon.  Root  a  minute  naked 
disk;  frond  cylindrical,  branched;  oospo- 
ranyes  scattered  irregularly,  solitary  or  in 
dot-like  son. 

2.  Striaria.  Root  a  minute  naked  disk; 
frond  cylindrical,  branched ;  oosporanyes 
arranged  in  transverse  lines  on  the  surface 
of  the  frond. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

DICT  YOSPH/E'RIUM,  Nag.— A  genus 
of  Palmellaceous  Algge. 

Char.  Cells  oblong,  green,  connected  by 
filaments,  united  into  free,  rounded,  plate- 
like layers.  Aquatic. 

2  species  :  B.  Ehrenberyii  {V\.  42.  fig.  43). 

BiBL.  Nageli,  Einzell.  Ah/,  p.  73 ;  Archer, 
Qti.  Mic.  Jn.  1866,  p.  127. ' 

DICTYOSPOR'lUM,  Corda.— A  genus 
of  Torulacei  (Coniomytetous  Fungij  con- 
taining one  species,  D.  ele- 
yans  (fig.  172),  a  minute 
fungus  growing  upon  oak 
which  has  been  stripped  (jf 
its  bark  ;  very  remarkable 
for  the  reticulated  charac- 
ter of  its  spores. 

BiBL.  Berk.  &  Br.  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  j).  460  ; 
Corda,  Icon.  Funy.  ii.  pi.  8. 
fig..  29. 

DICTYO'TA,  Lamx.— A  genus  of  Dic- 
tyotacese  (Fucoid  Algae),  containing  one 
British  species,  D.  dich()to?na,  common  be- 
tween tide-marks,  on  rocks,  &c.,  remarkable 
for  its  dichotomously  divided  membi-anous 
frond,  of  olive-green  colour,  3  to  12"  long, 
which,  on  distinct  individuals,  produces 
three  kinds  of  reproductive  organs,  viz.  1. 
tetraspo7-es,  divided  cruciallj^,  and  either 
scattered  or  arranged  in  sori ;  2.  spores 
grouped  in  sori  and  covered  by  the  common 
epidermis  of  the  thallus  ;  and  3.  anfheridia, 
in  patches  on  either  face  of  the  thallus. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Bi-it.  Air/,  p.  39,  pi.  7  A; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  103;  Greville,  Aly.  Brit. 
pi.  10 :  Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  iii. 
p.  7,  pi.  2. 

DICT  YOTA'CEyE.— A  family  of  Fucoi- 
dese.  Olive-coloured  inarticulate  sea-weeds, 


Dictyosporium 


Spores  magnified 
1000  diameters. 
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with  large  spores  like  those  of  Fucacese, 
superficial,  in  definite  spots  or  lines  (sori), 
or  scattered.  Root  coated  with  woolly 
fibres.    Frond  flat. 

Many  other  genera  are  included  in  this 
family  by  most  authors;  but  Thuret  has 
pointed  out  that  the  genera  here  named 
produce  spores,  while  the  structures  de- 
scribed as  such  in  the  others  are  oospo- 
rmiges.  Padina  presents  some  interesting 
points  of  microscopic  structxire.  All  the 
genera  are  formed  of  very  regular  muri- 
form  parenchyma. 

British  Genera. 
Huliseris.    Frond  dichotomous,  with  a 
midrib. 

Padina.  Frond  rihless,  fan-shaped,  con- 
centrically streaked.  Sori  linear,  concen- 
tric, bursting  through  the  epidermis. 

Zonaria.  Frond  ribless,  lobed,  concen- 
trically striate.  Sori  roundish,  containing 
spores  and  jointed  threads. 

Taonia.  Frond  ribless,  irregularly  cleft, 
somewhat  fan-shaped.  Sori  linear,  concen- 
tric, superficial,  alternating  with  scattered 
spores. 

Didyota.  Frond  ribless,  dichotonious. 
Sori  roundish,  scattered,  bursting  through 
the  epidermis,  or  (on  distinct  individuals) 
scattered  spores. 

For  other  genera  often  included  here,  see 

SpOEOCHNACEiE,  PUNCTAMACE^,  DlCTYO- 

siPHONACE^,  and  Cutlemace^. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

UICTYOXYPH'IUM,Hooker.— A  genus 
of  Davallieae  (Polypodioid  Ferns ).  Exotic. 

DIOYE'MA,  KolL— A  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria (?),  allied  to  Opalina. 

D.  Miilleri  is  found  in  the  kidneys  &c.  of 
Cephalopoda. 

BiBL.  Erdl,  Erichs.  Arch.  1843,  162; 
Kolliker,  Jf'iirzburf/  JJer.  1849;  Clap,  and 
Lachm.  Infus.  ii.  p.  201. 

DIDER'MA,  Pers.— A  genus  of  Myxo- 
gastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi),  consisting 
of  minute  epiphytic  plants,  of  tolerably  per- 
sistent structure  (fig.  173). 
The  peculiar  character  resides 
in  the  double  layer  of  the 
peridium,  the  outer  being 
smooth  and  crust-like,  fragile 
and  dehiscent,  while  the  inner 
is  very  delicate  and  evanes- 
cent. The  species  vary  in 
habit,  being  either  stipitate 
with  the  stalk  more  {Leangi- 
um,  Lk.)  or  less  (Leocarpm, 


Fig.  173. 


Diderma  lepi- 

dotuni. 
Magnified  25 
diams. 


Lk.)  distinct  in  different  cases,  and  sessile. 
A  dozen  species  are  recorded  as  British,  of 
which  the  sessile  D.  glohosum,  and  the  ob- 
scurely stalked  D.  vernicosum,  appear  the 
commonest. 

EiBL.  Berk,  in  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  v.  pt.  2. 
p.  310 ;  A7in.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  257 ;  Crypt.  Bot. 
p.  337 ;  Fries,  Syst.  Myc.  iii.  96 ;  Summa 
Veg.  450;  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pis.  3, 
122  &  132;  Corda,  Ic.  Fung. 

DIDYiMTUM,  Schrad.— A  genus  of 
Myxogastros  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi),  con- 
sisting of  minute  plants  growing  upon 
leaves,  bark,  rotten  wood,  &c.  (fig.  174), 
distinguished  by  its  double  peridium,  of 
which,  however,  the  inner  membranous 
layer  is  the  true  case  (bursting 
irregularly),  while  the  outer  forms  Fig.  174. 
a  kind  of  bark,  which  breaks  up 
into  little  furfuraceous  scales  or 
mealy  down.  Filaments  exist 
twining  among  the  spores  adhe- 
rent to  the  peridium.  Sixteen 
species  are  recorded  as  British,  Didymium 
several  of  which  are  not  uncom-  ^' 
mon  They  vary  in  habit,  like  ^.g^jfi^^ 
the  being  either  stalked,    25  diama. 

sessile,  or  adnate  to  their  support. 
D.  farinacmm  is  figiired  by  Sowerby  as 
Trick  ia  sph  arocephala. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  v.  pt.  2.  p.  312, 
Ann  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  257,  2  ser.  v.  p.  365, 
xiii.  p.  459,  Crypt.  Botany,  p.  337;  Fries, 
Syst.  Myc.  iii.  p.  113 ;  Summa  Veg.  451 ; 
Sowerby,  Fungi,  pis.  12,  240,  412 ;  Corda, 
Icon.  Funq. 

DID  YMOCHL^E'N  A,Desv.— A  genus  of 
Aspidiese  (Polypodioid 
Ferns),  with  a'  curious        Fig.  1/5. 
elliptical  indusium 
opening  on  each  side 
(figs.  175  &  176). 
otic. 


Didymochlsena  sinuosa. 
Fig.  175.  A  sorus,  from  above.    Magn.  20  diams. 
Fig.  176.  Transverse  vertical  section  of  ditto. 

DIDYMO'CLADON,  Ralfs.— A  genus 
of  Desniidiacese. 

Char.  Cells  single,  constricted  at  the 
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middle,  end  view  tri-  or  quadrangular ;  each 
angle  with  two  processes,  one  lateral  and 
in  the  front  view  nearly  parallel  with  the 
corresponding  one  of  the  other  segment,  the 
other  superior  and  divergent. 

The  two  processes  distinguish  this  genus 
from  Staurastrum. 

D.  furcigerus  (PI.  10.  fig.  32,  front  viewj 
tig.  56,  end  view). 

a,  end  view  triangular. 

/3,  end  view  quadrangular. 

Length,  including  processes,  1-330". 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  p.  144. 

DIDYMOHE'LIX,  Griffith.— A  genus  of 
OscillatoriaceEE  (ConfervoidAlgEe  ),  with  the 
threads  consisting  of  pairs  of  microscopic, 
interlacing,  ferruginous,  spiral  filaments. 
(Prohably  surrounded  by  gelatine.) 

D.  ferruginea  {Gallionella  ferrug.,  Ehr., 
Glceotila  ochracea,  Kiitz.). 

Found  in  ferruginous  bog- water. 

The  structure  of  the  compound  filaments 
of  which  this  beautiful  and  curious  organism 
consists  requires  great  care  to  elicit,  both 
on  account  of  their  minute  size  and  their 
peculiar  form.  The  breadth  of  the  filaments 
is  from  1-5000  to  1-30,000",  the  average 
1-10,000  to  1-20,000".  Filaments  imbued 
with  peroxide  of  iron,  containing  no  silica, 
or  at  least  not  more  than  a  trace,  such  as  is 
naturally  invariably  associated  with  the 
peroxide.  Treated  with  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  they  become  black.  Acted  upon 
slowly  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  colour 
gradually  vanishes,  a  very  transparent  co- 
lourless cast  of  the  original  being  left.  If 
the  compound  filaments  be  macerated  for 
some  time  in  distilled  water,  the  filaments 
will  separate  (PI.  1.  fig.  10  d).  Under  a 
:f-inch  object-glass, the  tilamentspresent  the 
appearance  represented  in  PI.  1.  fig.  10  a. 
When  a  higher  power  is  used,  they  appear 
as  in  fig.  10 &,  which  represents  them  as  seen 
when  too  much  liquid  is  contained  between 
the  slide  and  the  cover,  or  when  the  proper 
correction  is  not  made  for  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  cover  and  of  the  liquid,  or  when 
lying  edgewise.  When  lying  flat  upon  the 
slide,  and  the  correction  is  perfect,  they  ap- 
pear as  in  PI.  1.  fig.  10  c. 

In  the  natural  state,  a  quantity  of  yel- 
lowish-brown gelatinous  matter  is  always 
found  in  the  water  containing  the  filaments. 
Ehrenberg  supposed  that  they  are  formed  in 
or  from  this.  In  this  ferruginous  gelatine 
are  found  some  fibi'es  of  a  very  minute  Nos- 
tochaceous  plant  (probably  Anabaina  suhti- 
lissima,   Kiitz.).     Didymohelix   is  bj^  no 


means  common,  even  in  waters  which  con- 
tain a  very  copious  ferruginous  deposit. 
It  may  be  preserved  either  in  the  dry  state, 
in  chloride  of  calcium,  or  in  balsam ;  per- 
haps the  chloride  is  the  best.  Balsam  ren- 
ders it  very  transparent. 

We  have  enumerated  this  as  a  test-ob- 
ject for  the  general  excellence  of  a  high- 
power  object-glass,  also  of  the  observer's 
management  of  the  microscope.  See  Test- 
Ob.jects. 

BiBL.  Ehr. /MfMs. ;  Kiitz.  <Sp.  ^Z^.  p.  363; 
Ralfs,  Ann.  Nat  Hist.  1843,  xii."  p.  351; 
Grif.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1853,  xii.  p.  438 ;  Ra- 
benhorst,  Hedwigia,  p.  43,  pi.  8 ;  Metten- 
heimer,  Senckenb.  Abh.  ii.  p.  1-39. 

DIDYMOTRIUM,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
Desraidiacese. 

Cliar.  Cells  with  a  bidentate  or  bicrenate 
process  on  each  side,  united  into  an  elon- 
gated, fragile,  cylindrical,  and  regularly 
twisted  filament.  (Sheath  either  present, 
wanting,  or  indistinct.) 

Differs  from  Desmidium  in  having  only 
two  processes,  and  not  being  angular,  and 
in  the  number  of  rays  of  the  endochrome 
in  the  side  view  not  depending  upon  the 
number  of  angles. 

D.  Borreri  (PI.  1.  fig.  11).  Joints  in- 
flated, barrel-shaped,  longer  than  broad; 
side  view  circular;  angles  bicrenate.  (Sheath 
wanting  or  indistinct.) 

The  delicate  longitudinal  lines  wore  pro- 
posed by  Jenner  as  a  test-object  for  tlie 
power  of  the  microscope  ;  they  are  best  seen 
in  the  empty  cells  when  dried.  Breadth 
of  filament  1-1030". 

B.  GvevilUi  (PI.  10.  fig.  5 ;  fig.  6,  side 
view).  Joints  broader  than  long,  with  a 
thickened  border  at  their  junction ;  side 
view  broadly  elliptic;  angles  bidentate. 
(Sheath  distinct.)  Breadth  of  filament 
1-470". 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  p.  55. 

DIDYMOSPO'RIUM,  Nees.— A  genus 
of  Melanconiei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi), 
growing  upon  shoots  of  trees.  The  only 
British  species,  D.  j^i'ofusinn,  Grev.,  has 
veiy  minute,  oblong,  uniseptate  spores,  at 
first  glued  together  like  a  depressed  co- 
nical nucleus,  beneath  the  epidermis,  after- 
wards bursting  through  and  becoming  free. 
D.  elevattmi,  Lk.  =  Melanconimn  bicolor, 
Nees. 

Greville's  plant,  however,  has  not  truly 
uniseptate  spores,  and  is  rather  a  Melanco- 
nimn, referred  as  a  conidiiferous  form  by 
Tulasne  to  Melanconis  stilbostoma. 
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BiBL.  Beik.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  v.  pt.  % 
p.  y57 ;  Ann.  Nut.  Hist.  1840,  vi.  p.  438 ; 
Greville,  Sc.  Cn/pt.  Fl.  pi.  212.  lig-.  1  (as 
Stilbospora) ;  Tul.  Carp.  ii.  120. 

DIFFLU'GIA,  Leclerc.  —  A  genus  of 
Rliizopoda,  of  the  family  Arcellina. 

Char.  Contained  in  a  spherical  or  ob- 
long, urceolate,  inciusted  carapace,  from 
the  anterior  extremity  of  which  are  emitted 
variable  numerous  or  multitid  tentacular 
expnnsions.  Aquatic. 

The  carapace  is  membranous,  incrusted 
with  minute  grains  of  sand  (and  carbonate 
of  lime  ?J;  in  some  it  is  covered  with  de- 
pressions or  tubercles ;  these  form  the  genus 
FiKjlypha,  D.  The  mode  of  reproduction 
has  been  observed  in  D.  Enchelys,  which 
forms  genimic  and  also  resolves  itself  into 
four  "  spores." 

Species  very  numerous. 

I),  protciformis,  E.  (PL  23.  hg.  .39).  Ca- 
rapace oval  or  almost  spherical,  covered 
with  minute  grains  of  sand  ;  length  1-240". 

D.  ohlonga,  E.  (i).  ylobulosa  (?),  1).). 
Carapace  oval,  oblong,  or  rounded,  smooth, 
brownish ;  length  1-200". 

BiBL.  Leclerc,  Mem.  clu  Museum,  ii.  474 ; 
Ehr.  Infus.  p.  130 ;  Berl.  Eer.  1840,  &c. ; 
Dujardin,  Infus.  p.  248 ;  Schlumberger, 
Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1845,  iii.  254 ;  Schneider, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser.  xiv.  p.  332 ;  Clap. 
&  Lachm.  Infus.  p.  447 ;  Lang,  Qu.  3Iic. 
Jn.  1865,  p.  285. 

DIGLENA,  Ehr. — A  genus  of  Rotatoria, 
of  the  family  Hydatinsea. 

Char.  Eyes  two,  frontal ;  foot  forked. 

There  are  no  other  appendages  than  the 
foot  and  the  rotatory  organ. 

Nine  species. 

D.  lacustris  (PI.  34.  tigs.  21,  22).  Body 
oval,  transparent,  truncate  in  front ;  foot 
suddenly  attenuate,  somewhat  more  than 
l-4th  of  the  body  in  length;  toes  l-3rd 
part  of  the  foot  in  length  ;  aquatic ;  length 
1-70". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  441 ;  Gosse,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1851,  Viii.  p.  200. 

DILEP'TUS,  Diij.— A  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria, fara.  Trichodina. 

Char.  Body  fusiform,  prolonged  ante- 
riorly in  the  form  of  a  swan's  neck,  with  a 
lateral  mouth  at  the  base  of  the  prolonga- 
tion ;  entire  surface  covered  with  vibratile 
cilia,  which  are  more  distinct  in  front  and 
near  the  mouth. 

D.  folium,  U.  (PI.  23.  fig.  40).  Body 
very  flexible,  in  the  form  of  a  lanceolate 
leaf,  narrowed  in  front ;  with  nodular,  reti- 


culated, irregular  ribs ;  aquatic ;  length 
1-lGO  to  1-120". 

D.  anser  {Amphih'2)tus  anser,  E.). 

D.  margaritifer  (^Amphileptus  marg.,  E.). 

Dujardin  separates  these  species  from  the 
genus  Amphik'ptits,  on  account  of  their  not 
possessing  a  reticulated  integument,  and 
their  undergoing  difBuence.  CI.  &  Lachm. 
unite  them  with  Amphihptus. 

BiBL.  Duj.  Infus.  p.  404.  * 

DILOPIIOS'PHORA,  Desm.— A  genus 
of  Sphteronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi), 
consisting  of  Sphceria-YikQ  plants  (without 
asci),  growing  upon  the  leaf-sheaths  and 


Fig.  177. 


Dilophospliora  graminis. 
Spores.    Magnified  800  diams. 


glumes  of  grasses  ;  remarkable  for  the  cu- 
riously appendaged  spores  (fig.  177). 

E.  graminis,  Desm.  =  Sphatria  Alopeeuri, 
Fries.  Sometimes  very  destructive  to  wheat 
crops  in  the  south  of  England. 

BiBL.  Desmazieres,^«M.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser. 
xiv.  p.  4,  pi.  1.  fig.  2. 

DIMEREGRAM'MA,  Pritck.— A  genus 
of  Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  quadrangular,  two  ormore 
together;  valves  (undulate,  Eab.)  with 
transverse  costse  interrupted  by  a  smooth 
longitudinal  line. 

Several  species. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  123;  Grun., 
Wien.  Verh.  1802  ;  Gregory,  Eiat.  of  Clyde, 
p.  22 ;  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  p.  123. 

DIMORPHI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  hyaline 
Foraminifer,  in  which  the  early  chambers 
have  the  alternate  growth  of  a  Polymor- 
phina,  and  the  later  ones  the  linear  arrange- 
ment of  a  Nodosaria.  D.  tiiherosa,  D'Orb., 
Modele  no.  60,  is  the  type  of  this  dimor- 
phous Polymorphina.    Fossil  and  recent. 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  Hist. 
ser.  3.  xvi.  28;  D'Orb.  For.  Foss.  Vienne, 
221. 

DIMORPHOCOCCUS,  Braim.— A  ge- 
nus of  Palmellaceous  Algfe ;  consisting  of 
free  botryoidal  substipitate  groups  of  ovate 
or  lunate  green  cells,  4  in  each. 
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D.  lunatus  (PI.  42.  fig.  44).  In  pools; 
Germany. 

BiBL.  Braun,  Alq.  Unicell.  p.  44. 

DINEMASPO'RIUM,  Lev.— A  genus  of 
Sphferonemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  con- 
sisting of  minute  plants  forming  spots  upon 
the  leaves  of  grasses.  D.  gramineum,  Lev., 
the  only  British  species,  = 
Excipida  c/raminis,  Berk.  Sr.  Fig.  178. 
Fungi,  No.  .328,  and  Exc. 
grant.,  Corda.  It  has  a  scat- 
tered conceptacle,  closed  at 
first,  and  subsequently  widely 
opened,  forming  a  disk  covered 
with  white  spores  of  a  peculiar 
form,  abruptly  produced  into 
filaments  at  each  end  (fig. 
178). 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  p. 
456 ;  Leveille,  Ann.  des  8c. 
Nat.  3  ser.  v.  p.  274 ;  Corda,  riinemasporium 

-r         ri         •■•      1    r   j5      i~r\  eranuneum. 

Icon.  twin.  111.  pi.  5.  fig.  iv.  J" 

DINEMOU'RA,  Lat?.-A  ^Tdia^r' 
genus  of  Crustacea,  belonging 
to  the  order  Siphonostoma  and  family  I'an- 
daridfe. 

Cliar.  Lamellar  elytriform  appendages 
covering  the  thorax,  only  one  pair.  First 
three  pair  of  legs  setiferous ;  the  posterior 
foliaceous  and  membranous. 

D.  alata  and  D.  Lamnoi  have  both  been 
found  upon  the  Beaumaris  Shark  {Lamna 
monensis). 

BiBL.  Baird,  Jirit.  Ent,omostr.  p.  282. 

DINOBRYI'NA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  In- 
fusoria. 

Char.  Bodies  variable  in  form,  contained 
in  urceolate  capsules,  which  are  either 
single,  or  aggregated  into  a  branched  poly- 
pidom  from  the  new  capsules  remaining 
adherent  by  their  bases  to  the  summits  or 
the  bases  of  the  preceding :  the  result  of 
multiplication  by  gemmation.  (Astasisea 
with  a  carapace.) 

Two  genera,  Dinobryon  and  Epipyxis. 

In  Dinobryon  an  interior  red  eye-spot  is 
present,  but  not  in  Epipyxis.  In  the  former 
a  flagellif'orm  filament  is  present ;  this  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  latter,  but  not 
constantly. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  122  ;  Duj.  Infus.  p. 
320. 

DINOB'RYON,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Dinobiyina. 

Char.  Carapaces  urceolate,  united  in  the 
form  of  a  branched  polvpidom. 

D.  sertularia,  E.  (PL  2.3.  fig.  41).  Cara- 


paces sessile  or  subsessile,  slightly  con- 
stricted near  the  somewhat  expanded  and 
excised  end ;  aquatic  ;  length  of  polvpidom 
1-144  to  1-120",  of  individuals  1-570". 

Hermann  and  Archer  point  out  that  the 
individual  bodies  become  encysted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  capsules,  forming  Chlamydo- 
?/iOMas-like  organisms. 

Bodies  yellow  or  green,  with  a  red  eye- 
spot  in  front. 

D.  sociale,  E.   Carapace  conical,  truncate. 

D.  graci/e,  E.  Carapace  slightly  con- 
stricted in  the  middle. 

The  two  preceding  are  probably  different 
stages  or  mere  varieties  of  the  former. 

D.  petiolattmi,  D.  (PL  23.  fig.  42).  Ca- 
rapaces with  long  stalks,  bodies  green; 
aquatic;  length  of  polypidom  1-100",  of  a 
carapace  1-1420'', 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  124,  and  Berl.  Ber. 
1840,  p.  199;  D^ij.  Infm.  p.  321 ;  Archer, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1860,  p.  123. 

DINO'CHARIS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 

Char.  A  single  cervical  eye  ;  foot  forked ; 
carapace  closed  beneath,  and  without  teeth 
at  the  ends. 

Jaws  with  one  (or  two  ?)  teeth  each. 
Aquatic.  Two  horns  at  the  base  of  the  foot. 

D.  tetractis  (PL  34.  fig.  23 ;  fig.  24,  teeth). 
Carapace  acutely  triangular,  two  horns  at 
the  base  of  the  foot,  and  two  toes ;  leno-th 
1-120". 

Two  other  species. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  471. 

piNOTHYSiS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Peridinrea ;  marine. 

Chai:  Free,  single;  carapace  membranous, 
urceolate,  with  a  transverse  ciliated  furrow, 
and  a  median  plicate  crest ;  no  eye-spot. 

Form,  that  of  Vaginicola ;  nature,  that  of 
Teridinium.  The  transverse  furrow  is  close 
to  the  truncated  anterior  end  ;  and  from  this 
furrow  there  extends  down  the  body  a  folded 
crest  or  fringe,  like  that  of  Stentor,  except 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  carapace.  A  crown  of 
cilia  exists  around  the  neck,  and  a  longer 
flagelliform  filament.    Carapace  punctate. 

I),  norioegica  ;  length  1-420". 

CI.  &  Lachni.  describe  6  species. 

The  species  are  found  in  sea- water  with 
luminous  animals;  probably  themselves 
luminous. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Berl.  Abh.  1839,  pp.  125, 151. 

DIO'PHRYS,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria, of  the  family  Ploesconina. 

Char.  Body  of  irregular  discoidal  form, 
thick,  concave  above  and  convex  beneath, 
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■with  five  large  vibratile  cilia  at  the  ante- 
rior, and  four  or  five  very  long  geniculate 
setae  near  the  posterior  end.  Marine. 

D.  marina  (PI.  23.  fig.  43  :  a,  under  view ; 
b,  side  view^.  Body  oval,  with  a  longitudi- 
nal excavation ;  length  1-580". 

BiBL.  Duj.  Infus.  p.  44-5;  Clap.  &  Lachm. 
Inf.  p.  406. 

DIPHA'SIA,  Agassiz. — A  genus  of  ma- 
rine Hydroid  Polypi,  family  Sertulariidas 
=  Sertulan'a,  pt. ;  comprising  the  species 
with  the  ovigerous  vesicles  cleft  at  the 
margin. 

7  species. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  244. 

DIPHYSCIA'CE^.— A  family  of  oper- 
culate  Acrocarpous  Mosses,  having  a  cap- 
sule of  very  curious  structure.  The  leaves 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  cauliue  tongue-shaped, 
composed  of  perfectly  Pottioid,  densely 
hexagonal,  parenchymatous  cells  filled  with 
chlorophyll ;  the  perichsetial  leaves  much 
protruded,  exceeding  the  cauline,  composed 
of  cells  ultimately  destitute  of  chlorophyll, 
therefore  of  looser  texture.  Capsule  very 
large,  oblique,  gibbous,  somewhat  like  that 
of  Buxhaumia.  Inflorescence  monoecious. 
British  genus : 

DIPHYS'CIUM,  Mohr.— Calyptra  coni- 
cal, covering  the  operculum.  Peristome 
simple,  internal,  resembling  that  of  Bux- 
haumia, surrounded  at  tlie  base  by  a  large, 
multiplex,  soluble  annulus. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Brijol.  Brit.  p.  200;  Berke- 
ley, Hamib.  p.  214. 

DIPLA'SIUM,  Presl.— A  genus  of  As- 
pleniese  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  Exotic. 

BI'PLAX,  Gosse. — A  genus  of  Rotato- 
ria, of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 

Char.  Those  of  Salpina,  except  that  the 
eye  is  wanting,  and  the  carapace  (which,  as 
in  that  genus,  is  cleft  down  the  back)  is 
destitute  of  spines  both  in  front  and  behind ; 
foot  and  toes  long- and  slender. 

Forms  a  connecting  link  between  Salpina 
and  Dinocharis. 

D.  compressa.  Carapace  in  side  view 
forming  nearly  a  parallelogram,  greatlj'  com- 
pressed ;  length  1-176".  Aquatic. 

D.  trif/ona.  Carapace  trilateral;  sur- 
face delicately  punctured;  length  1-160". 
Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1851,  viii. 
p.  201. 

DIPLOCO'LON,  Nag.— A  doubtful  ge- 
nus of  Scytonemaceous  Algfe. 

D.  Heppii.  On  calcareous  rocks ;  Ger- 
many. 


BiBL.  Nfigeli,  Nov.  Act.  1857;  Raben- 
horst,  Fl.  Alq.  ii.  p.  246  (fig.). 

DIPLO'DIA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Spha?rone- 
mei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  usually  grow- 
ing upon  dead  twigs  &c.,  bursting  through 
the  epidermis.  Numerous  species  have 
been  described  as  British  b}'  Mr.  Berkeley ; 
but  the  resemblance  of  many  to  various 
Sphcerice  is  remarked  by  him,  and  Tulasne 
states  that  they  are  only  stylosporous  forms 
of  species  belonging  to  that  genus  or  its 
allies. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  365, 
pi.  11.  2  ser.  V.  p.  371,  xiii.  p.  459;  Hook. 
Journal  of  Botany,  iii.  320,  v.  p.  40 ;  Le- 
veille,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  v.  p.  290 ; 
Tulasne,  ibid.  xx.  p.  136 ;  ibid.  4  ser.  v.  p.  115. 

DIPLODON'TUS,  Duges.— A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family 
Hydrachnea. 

Char.  Mandibles  terminated  by  a  straight, 
acute,  and  immoveable  tooth,  to  which  is 
opposed  a  moveable  hook  or  claw;  palpi 
shortish,  with  the  fourth  joint  longest  and 
terminated  by  a  point  as  long  as  the  fifth 
joint ;  coxse  not  very  broad,  in  four  separate 
gToups,  the  posterior  of  which  are  semi- 
divergent  ;  a  bivalve,  granulated,  heart- 
shaped  genital  plate,  the  apex  directed  for- 
wards. 

D.  scapularis  (PI.  2.  fig.  30  :  fig.  a,  labium 
with  a  palp,  under  view;  b,  a  separate 
mandible  more  magnified  than  «).  Eyes 
very  small,  but  proj  ecting,  wide  apart,  placed 
at  the  anterior  rounded  angles  of  the  body, 
blackish  and  reniform,  arising  from  the 
fusion  of  two  stemniata.  Anterior  half  of 
the  body  black,  speckled  with  a  few  red 
spots ;  posterior  half  scarlet,  but  divided  by 
a  median  longitudinal  black  band.  Length 
of  female  1-10"  ;  male  l-3rd  or  l-4th  the 
size  of  the  female. 

D.  Jilipes.  Palpi  much  curved  down- 
wards, but  little  visible  from  above.  Body 
elliptical,  depressed,  bright  red,  sometimes 
marbled  with  dark  brown  spots,  from  the 
digestive  organs  being  visible  through  the 
integument.  Eyes  four,  at  the  very  anterior 
margin,  so  best  seen  from  beneath.  Inte- 
gument finely  granular,  without  hairs.  Legs 
red.    Length  1-25". 

D.  mendax.  Two  clear  longitudinal  rays 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  body. 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  s^r. 
i.  p.  148. 

DIPLONETS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macere  =  Navicula  with  the  valves  con- 
stricted in  the  middle,  not  now  retained. 
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DIPLOZO'ON,  Nordm.— A  supposed  ge- 
nus of  Entozoa,  of  the  family  Trematoda. 
The  members  have  since  been  shown  to 
consist  of  two  individuals  in  a  state  of  con- 
jugation. 

Char.  Body  of  individuals  soft,  elongated 
and  flattened,  united  in  pairs  by  their  fusion 
near  the  middle,  thus  resembling  an  X; 
each  body  terminated  posteriorly  by  a  trans- 
Terse,  oval,  or  almost  quadrilateral  expan- 
sion, furnished  with  four  suctorial  disks. 
Mouth  terminal,  anterior,  accompanied  by 
two  oblong  suctorial  disks. 

D. pamdoxum,  the  dou ble  animal.  Found 
upon  the  gills  of  freshwater  fishes,  as  the 
carp,  the  roach,  the  bream,  &c.  Length 
1-6  to  1-5",  or  twice  this  length. 

The  separate  individuals  {Diporpa,T)\x]?LV- 
din)  are  smaller  than  those  in  a  state  of  con- 
jugation  (length  1-100  to  1-45"),  and  con- 
tain no  trace  of  reproductive  organs.  Ova 
formed  in  each  individual  after  the  conju- 
gation ;  they  are  yellow,  with  the  shell 
narrowed  and  prolonged  into  a  spiral  or  coil. 

BiBL.  Nordmann,  J/i'/iT.  Beitrag.  1832,  i. 
p.  56 ;  A7in.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1833,  xxx. ;  Ehren- 
berg,  Wiegmann^s  Archiv,  1836,  ii.  p.  128 ; 
Mayer,  Beitrag.  z.  Anat.  d.  Entoz.  p.  23 ; 
Siebold,  Sieb.  und  Kdll.  Zeits.  iii.  p.  62; 
Vogt,  MiWer's  Archiv,  1841,  p.  33. 
DIPPING-TUBES.  Intr.  p.  xxii. 
DIP'TERA.— The  sixth  order  of  In- 
sects, containing  the    flies  "  &c. 

DIRI'NA,Fr. — A  genus  of  Lichens,  tribe 
Lecanorei. 

D.  ceratonics  (fig.  26,  p.  62). 
D.  repanda.  Occurs  in  Jersey. 
BiBL.  Leighton,  Lich.  Fl.  G.  B.  p.  235. 
DISCELIA'CE^.— A  family  of  opercu- 
late  Acrocarpous  Mosses,  of  gregarious 
habit,  very  dwarf  and  stemless,  arising  fi'om 
a  green  pro  thallium  spreading  on  the  ground. 
The  sheathing  leaves  are  appressed,  oblong, 
acuminate  and  nerveless,  composed  of  cells 
lax  at  the  base  and  apex,  rhomboidally  pa- 
renchymatous, destitute  of  chlorophyll, 
fuscescent  and  empty.  The  capsule  is  sub- 
globose  and  inclined,  with  a  short  coUuni, 
annulate  and  long-stalked.  The  antheridial 
and  archegonial  flowers  ai'e  upon  the  same 
runner  of  the  prothallium.  British  genus : 
DISCE'LIUM,  Brid.— Oalyptra  longish, 
very  narrow,  split  almost  to  the  summit, 
wider  in  the  middle,  vdth  the  margin  invo- 
lute on  each  side  at  the  base.  Peristome 
simple,  of  sixteen  lanceolate  teeth,  fissile 
in  the  middle,  trabeculate,  striate,  cartila- 
ginous, reddish  or  orange. 


BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  286;  Berke- 
ley, Handh.  p.  167. 

DISOEL'LA,  Berk,  and  Br.— A  genus  of 
Sphseronemei  (Coniomycetous Fungi), form- 
ing scattered,  disk-like,  dark  spots  upon 
twigs ;  at  first  covered  by  the  epidermis, 
which  afterwards  splits  and  separates.  Five 
species  are  described,  occurring  on  the  wil- 
low, lime,  plane,  and  elder. 

BiBL.  13erk.  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
2  ser.  V.  376,  pi.  12.  fig.  8 ;  Berkeley,  Outl. 
p.  322. 

DISCOOEPH'ALUS,  E.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Euplota. 

Char.  Head  distinct  from  the  body;  hooks 
present,  but  neither  styles  nor  teeth. 

D.  rotatorius  (PI.  23.  fig.  44).  Hyaline, 
flat,  romided  at  each  end ;  head  narrower 
than  the  body;  length  1-380".  Red  Sea. 
Imperfectly  examined. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  375. 

DISCOMYCE'TES.— The  name  of  one 
of  the  families  of  Fungi  under  Fries's  clas- 
sification, including  the  Helvellacbi  and 
Phacidiacei  of  the  Ascomycktes. 

DISCOPLE'A,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese,  not  now  retained,  the  species  being 
referred  to  the  genera  Cyclutella  and  Coscino- 
discus.    Ehr.  Ber.  d.  Be'rl.  Akad.  1844,  p.  197. 

DISCORBI'NA,  Parker  and  Jones.— One 
of  the  Rotalince,  having  a  turbinoid  spire, 
with  vesicular  chambers,  opening  one  into 
another  by  slit-like  apertures,  which  are 
usually  tented  over  by  a  succession  of  um- 
bilical flaps,  forming  a  star-like  ornament 
(see  Asterigeeina).  The  shell  is  usually 
coarselj',  sometimes  finely,  and  occasionally 
partially  porous.  Fossil  and  recent.  D. 
rosacea  (PI.  47,  fig.  7  a,  b)  is  a  neat  variety 
of  D.  turbo. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  Foram.  203. 

DISCO'SIA,  Libert.— A  genus  of  Sphse- 
ronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  probably 
related  to  some  of  the  Sphcerics,  as  stylo- 
sporous  forms.  The  species  have  been  de- 
scribed under  various  names ;  and  the  genus 
Phlyctidimn  of  Notaris  is  synonymous  with 
it.  The  British  species  recorded  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  confused  by  different 
writers ;  for  Discosia  ahiea,  Libert,  found  on 
the  leaves  of  alder  and  heech.=^  Sphceria 
artocreas,  Tode,  Xylonia  fagineitm,  Pers., 
Phlyctidium  nitidmn,  Wallr.,  Ph.  chjpeatum, 
Notaris,  and,  from  its  name,  we  conclude 
also  Dothidea  alnea,  Pers.  of  Hook.  Brit. 
Flor.,  with  its  synonyms.  Fries,  in  his 
Smnma  Veget.,  gives  D.  artocreas,  alnea, 
and  clypeata  as  three  distinct  species. 
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BiBL.  Leveille,  A?in.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
V.  28(3 ;  Fries,  Sum.  TW/et.  423 ;  Fresenius, 
£eitr.  z.  Mijcol.  Heft  'i.  p.  -60,  pi.  8 ;  De 
Notaris,  Mem.  Accad.  d.  Torino,  1849,  2  ser. 
X. ;  Berk.,  Hook.  Srit.  Flor.  pp.  278,  288. 

UISOOSIRA,  Rab.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macea3. 

Char.  Frustules  disk-shaped,  concate- 
nate ;  valves  nearly  plane,  with,  curved 
costaj ;  margin  denticulate ;  centi'e  deli- 
cately punctate. 

D.  sidcata.  Italy. 

BiBL.  Babenliorst,  Flor.  Alg.  i.  p.  36. 

DISEL'MIS,  Duj.  =  Chlamidomonas, 
Ehr.  {Chi.  pidviscidus,  ^.  =  Diselmis  viridis, 
U. ;  PI.  3.  Hg.  2b,c.;  PI.  23.  group  30). 
See  Protococcus. 

Dujardin  describes  a  marine  species,  D. 
marina.  Body  almost  globular,  obtuse,  and 
rounded  in  front,  granular  within,  and  (from 
generic  characters)  with  a  non-contractile 
tegument  and  two  similar  cilia. 

He  adds  to  this  genus  D.  Dunalii=  Ma- 
nas Dunalii,  Joly,  giving  rise  to  the  red 
colour  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  salt-works  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  oval  or  oblong,  often 
constricted  in  the  middle  ;  colourless  when 
young, greenish  when  older, red  when  adult; 
no  eye-spot. 

Probably  some  marine  Algas. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Infus.  p.  340;  Z<Ay,Hist. 
d'un  Petit  Crmtace  cSr.  1840. 

DISIPHO'NIA,  Ehr.  J).  australis= 
Diatomella,  pt. 

DISO'MA,  Ehr. — A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  Enchelia. 

Char.  Body  double,  not  ciliated  ;  mouth 
without  teeth,  ciliated  and  truncated  (  =  Fn- 
cheli/s  with  a  double  body). 

i>.  vacillam  (PI.  23.  fig.  45).  Segments 
clavate,  filiform ;  hyaline  and  narrowed  at 
the  anterior  end ;  length  1-380  to  1-288". 
In  the  Red  Sea. 

BiRL.  Ehr.  I)}fus.  p.  .302. 

BIS'SOBON,  'Grev.  and  Arnott.— A  ge- 
nus of  Splachnacepe  (Acrocarpous  operculate 
Mosses),  including  some  SplacJma  of  authors 
and  a  Cyrtodon. 

BiBL."  Wilson,  Bry.  Brit.  p.  295  ;  Berke- 
ley, Handh.  p.  163. 

piSTEM'MA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Hydatinsea. 

Char.  Eves  two,  cervical ;  foot  forked. 

D.forjicula  (PL  34.  fig.  25 ;  fig.  26,  teeth). 
Body  cylindrico-conical ;  eyes  red ;  toes 
strong,  recurved,  toothed  at  the  base  ;  aqua- 
tic ;  length  1-120". 

Three  other  species,  two  of  which  are 


aquatic,  and  one  marine.  In  the  latter,  D. 
marina,  the  cervical  eye-spots  are  colourless; 
if  these  do  not  really  represent  eyes,  this 
species  must  be  referred  to  the  genus  Pleu- 
rotrocha. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  449. 

DISTICHIA'CE/E.— A  family  of  opercu- 
late Acrocarpous  (terminal-fruited)  Mosses, 
of  csespitose  habit ;  the  stem  increasing  to- 
Avards  the  point,  simple  or  branched ;  the 
leaves  with  adorsal  keel-like  nerve,  equitant- 
concave,  densely  imbricatively  overlapping, 
parenchymatously  areolated.  Cells  minute, 
with  thick  walls,  somewhat  papillose,  very 
densely  packed,  squarish.  Capsules  oval, 
equal.    British  genus : 

DISTIC;iHUM,  Br.  and  Schimper.— Ca- 
lyptra  dimidiate.  Capsule  annulate.  Peri- 
stome simple,  with  sixteen  equidistant  teeth, 
free  at  the  base,  once  or  several  times  slit 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  trabeculate,  deep 
purple,  homogeneous,  smooth  or  rough.  In- 
florescence monoecious. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bry.  Brit.  p.  104 ;  Berke- 
ley, Handh.  p.  266. 

"DISTIG'MA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria, of  the  family  Astasi^a. 

Char.  Unattached,  eye-spots  two,  black- 
ish. 

There  are  no  cilia,  tiageUiform  filaments, 
or  other  locomotive  appendages ;  motion 
similar  to  that  of  a  leech.  Body  variable 
in  form. 

B.  proteus  (PI.  23.  fig.  46«).  Body 
hyaline,  obtuse  at  the  ends,  alternately 
contracted  or  expanded  from  side  to  side  ; 
eye-spots  distinct;  aquatic;  length  1-570 
to  1-430". 

I),  viride  (PI.  23.  fig.  46  h).  Body  filled 
with  green  granules,  alternately  contracted 
and  expanded  ;  eye-spots  distinct ;  aquatic ; 
length  1-570". 

Two  other  aquatic  species;  one  yellow, 
the  other  colourless. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  116. 

DISTO'MA,  Gajrtn.— A  genus  of  Mol- 
lusca,  of  the  order  Tunicata,  and  family 
Botryllidaj. 

Distinguished  by  the  sessile,  semicarti- 
laginous,  polymorphous  mass ;  the  numerous 
circular  systems ;  the  individuals  in  one  or 
two  rows  at  unequal  distances  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  with  thorax  and  stalked  abdo- 
men ;  and  the  branchial  and  anal  orifices 
six-rayed.    On  marine  Algae  (Fuciis  Sfc). 

B.  \-uhrum  (PI.  44.  fig.  23).  Mass  red, 
individuals  yellowish ;  5"  in  diameter,  ^" 
thick. 
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-D.  variolosum.  Reddish-  or  yellowish- 
white  ;  bodies  orange-red. 

BiBL.  Forbes  and  Hanley,  Brit.  Moll.  i. 
18. 

DISTO'MA,Zeder.— AgenusofEntozoa, 
of  the  order  Sterelmintha,  and  family  Tre- 
matoda. 

Char.  Body  soft,  depressed  or  cylindrical, 
more  or  less  elongated,  not  jointed;  fur- 
nished with  two  isolated  suckers — one  an- 
terior, terminal,  and  containing  the  mouth, 
the  other  situated  on  the  ventral  surface 
between  the  middle  and  the  anterior  sixth 
of  the  body. 

Species  very  numerous;  Dujardin  de- 
scribes 164 ;  most  common  in  birds  and 
fishes,  generally  inhabiting  the  alimentary 
canal. 

D.  hepattcmn  (the  fluke)  occurs  in  the 
gall-bladder  and  hepatic  ducts  of  sheep 
when  aifected  with  the  '  rot.'  It  has  also 
been  found  in  the  horse,  tlie  ox,  the  goat, 
the  hare,  and  the  stag.    Length  4-5  to  1  j". 

Some  of  the  other  species  are  micro- 
scopic. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Helminth,  p.  381 ;  Be- 
neden,  Ami.  d.  Sc.  Nut.  3  ser.  Zuol.  xvii. ; 
Cobbold,  Linn.  Proc.  v..  Linn.  Tr.  xxiii.  349. 

DIT'IOLA.— A  genus  of  Tremellini  (Hy- 
menomycetous  Fungi)  consisting  of  saucer- 
shaped  margined  gelatinous  Fungi,  with  a 
discoid  hymenium,  which  is  at  first  veiled. 
Ditiola  radicata  occurs  rarely  in  this  country 
on  decayed  firwood.  D.  nuda,  B.  and  Br., 
is  considered  by  Tulasne  synonymous  with 
Dacry  n  lyces  dcliq  uesccn  s. 

BiBL.  Alb.  &  Schwein.  pi.  8.  f.  G ;  Berk. 
Outl.  p.  291. 

DOCID'lUM,  Brebisson.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiacere. 

Char.  Cells  single,  straight,  much  elon- 
gated, linear,  sometimes  attenuated  towards 
the  ends ;  constricted  at  the  middle,  ends 
truncate ;  segments  usually  inflated  at  the 
base. 

Rabenhorst  includes  the  species  in  Pleu- 
rotccnimn. 

Docidium,  like  Closterium,  has  the  termi- 
nal spaces  with  moving  molecules ;  and  its 
vesicles  are  either  scattered  or  arranged  in 
a  single  longitudinal  row. 

D.  tnmcatum  (PI.  10.  fig.  38).  Seg- 
ments three  or  four  times  as  long  as  broad, 
with  a  single  inflation  at  the  base ;  suture 
projecting  on  each  side ;  length  1-80  to 
1-72". 

D.  bacidmn  (PI.  10.  fig.  .39).  Segments 
very  slender,  with  a  single  conspicuous  in- 


flation at  the  base,  otherwise  linear ;  vesi- 
cles in  a  single  series;  length  1-111".  > 

L>,  nodidumm.  Segments  four  to  six 
times  as  long  as  broad,  constricted  at  regu- 
lar intervals  so  as  to  produce  an  undulated 
margin;  suture  projecting  ;  length  1-50". 

Several  other  species. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  p.  155  ;  Prit- 
chard,  hifus.  p.  744;  Rab.  Fl.  Alq.  iii.  p. 
141 ;  Ilobson,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  iii.  1863,  p.  169 
(Bombay). 

DOLiCHOSPER'MUM,  Thwaites  (P1.4. 
fig.  2). — A  genus  of  Nostochaceie,  allied  to 
Trichornius,  Spharozy(/a,  See,  established 
by  Thwaites  for  five  British  species,  from 
which  Ilassall  has  separated  one  under  the 
name  of  Coniophytum.  Thwaites  noticed  in 
this  genus  that  the  contents  escaped  in  an 
undivided  mass  from  the  elongated  and 
mostly  cylindrical  spermatic  cells  (spo- 
ranges),  which  are  invariably  truncated  at 
the  ends. 

Z>.  incpquale,  Ralfs.  Filaments  monili- 
form ;  ordinary  cells  at  first  quadrate,  finally 
orbicular ;  vesicular  cells  large,  spherical ; 
sporanges  linear,  catenate  (Ralfs,  Ann.  Nut. 
Hist.  2  ser.  v.  pi.  9.  fig.  1).  Forming  ex- 
tensive strata,  composed  of  thick  gelatinous 
masses  of  a  deep  green  colour,  on  boggy 
pools ;  filaments  consisting  of  100  to  200 
cells. 

D.  Ralfsii  (Kiitzing).  Filaments  moni- 
liform;  ordinary  cells  spherical;  vesicular 
cells  elliptic ;  sporanges  elliptic  or  cjdin- 
drical,  one  or  two  in  each  series.  Ralfs,  I.  c. 
pi.  9.  fig.  2 ;  Spha-rozyya  Ltuifsii,  Thwaites, 
Harvey's  Brit.  A!y(e,  2  ed.  p.  233.  Cylin- 
drospermum  Ralfsii,  Kiitzing,  Tab.  Phycol. 
i.  pi.  98.  fig.  7.  Forming  extensive  strata 
of  a  velvety  rich  dark  green  colour,  some- 
times verging  towards  seruginous  green,  on 
rivulets  and  in  bogs. 

D.  Sniifhii,  Thwaites.  Filaments  straight, 
each  included  in  a  definite  gelatinous 
sheath;  ordinary  cells  subspherical,  com- 
pressed, about  as  long  as  wide ;  vesicular 
cells  subspherical,  somewhat  barrel-shaped, 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  ordinary  cells, 
puncta  very  distinct ;  sporanges  cylindriciil, 
very  unequal  in  length,  and  with  the  ends 
rounded  and  somewhat  truncated.  Ralfs, 
I.  e.  pi.  9.  fig.  4.    Freshwater  boggy  pools. 

D.  Thimitesii,  Ralfs.  Filaments  straight, 
or  nearly  so  ;  ordinary  cells  quadrate  ;  vesi- 
cular cells  oblong,  subquadrate,  puncta  very 
distinct;  sporanges  numerous,  cylindrical, 
with  truncated  ends,  very  variable  in  length 
(Ralfs,  I.  c.  pi.  9.  fig.  5).    Sphairozyga  Thw. 
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Harvey,  Br.  Alyce,  2  ed.  232.  Freshwater 
or  brackish  pools.    (D.  T/iompsoiti,  Ealfs, 

see  CONIOPHYTUM.) 

DONKIN'IA,  Ralfs.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese  =  Amphipi'ora  with  decussating' 
stripe,  but  without  alse  to  the  valves. 

Pritchard  describes  7  species.  Raben- 
horst  describes  4  European,  and  enumerates 
12  extra-European  species. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  J/i/«<s.  p.  920;  Rabenh. 
Flur.  Ah/,  i.  p.  242. 

D00'1)IA,  R.  Brown.— A  genus  of  As- 
plenieje  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  Exotic. 

DORYPH'ORA,  Kiitz.  — A  genus  of 
Diatomacere. 

Chai:  Frustules  single,  stalked ;  valves 
orbicular  -  lanceolate  or  broadly  elliptical, 
with  a  median  longitudinal  line,  but  no  no- 
dules. Marine. 

The  valves  are  furnished  with  transverse 
or  slightly  radiating  dotted  lines. 

U.  amphicerus,  K.  (PI.  12.  hg.  29  :  a,  side 
view  of  frustule ;  h,  front  view ;  c,  pre- 
pared valve).  Valves  orbicular-lanceolate  or 
broadly  elliptical,  ends  produced ;  length 
1-500  to  1-800". 

U.Buecki{,S.(Cocco7U'maB.,J\.).  Valves 
elougato-lanceolate,  ends  somewhat  obtuse ; 
length  1-144".  (This  species  appears  to 
have  a  median  and  terminal  nodules.) 

BiBL.  Klitzing,  Baa'll.  p.  74,  Sp.  Alg. 
p.  50 ;  Smith,  Brit.  Diatom,  i.  p.  77 ;  Ra- 
benhorst,  Fl.  Ahj.i.  p.  126  {Raphoneis). 

BOTHID'EA,  Fries.— A  genus  of  Sphai- 
riacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi), often  growing 
upon  leaves.  Distinguished  from  Spha'ria 
and  the  more  closely  allied  genera  by  the 
asci  being  contained  in  cavities  in  the 
stroma,  without  any  distinct  perithecium. 
Numerous  species  are  described  as  British 
by  Mr.  Berkeley,  some  of  which  are  now 
placed  under  other  genera  by  himself  and 
Fries  :  thus  D.  Geranii,  Rohertiani,  Ramin- 
ctdi,  Potentillce  and  AlchemillcB  of  the  Brit. 
Flora,  and  D.  Cli(etoinium,  Kze.,  are  species 
of  Stigmatea  in  the  Siimma  Veg.;  D.  alma 
is  removed  to  Discosia,  and  D.p]irenopliora 
and  sphcpj-oidesuve  placed  under  Bothioea, 
Fries,  a  stylosporous  form.  The  whole  of 
these  plants  require  further  study,  since  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  really  connected 
with  the  Sphseronemei  or  Melanconiei ;  for 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Berkeley  go  to  show 
that  Asteroma  Ulmi  is  a  form  oi  Dothidea 
TJlmi,  while  Tulasne  has  found  upon  Do- 
thidea  Rihesii  spores  or  spermatia  like  those 
of  Xykirice,  others  in  excavated  cavities 
having  the  character  of  the  spores  of  Sep- 


toria,  while  in  ordinary  cases  the  surface  is 
covered  with  conceptacles  filled  with  eight- 
spored  asci.    See  Coniomycetes. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  285  ;  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  vi.  364  ;  Berk,  and  Br.  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  2  ser.  ix.  385 ;  Fries,  Siimma  Veyet. 
pp.  386,  418  &  421 ;  Oorda,  Ic.  Fung.  iv. 
p.  119 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v. 
p.  118. 

DOTHIORA,  Fries.    See  Dothidea. 

DOXOCOC'CUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Monadina. 

Char.  No  tail ;  no  eye-spot ;  motion  nei- 
ther that  of  simple  progression  nor  rotation, 
but  an  irregular  kind  of  rolling-over. 

Organ  of  locomotion  unknown,  Ehr. 

I),  ruler  (PI.  23.  fig.  47  a,  after  Ehr.). 
Body  globose,  brick-red,  more  or  less  opaque ; 
breadth  1-1728".  Aquatic. 

This  organism  is  almost  beyond  doubt  the 
same  as  that  represented  in  PI.  23.  fig.  24, 
d  und  f  Qiobis),  i.  e.  a  form  of  Trachelomonas 
volmcina  (Teachelomonas).  This  was 
suspected  by  Ehrenberg. 

D.  pulvisctdus,  E.  (PI.  23.  fig.  47  b),  is 
probably  an  early  stage  of  the  same. 

The  other  two  species — D.  globidiis  (sub- 
globose  or  ovate,  hyaline  ;  marine  ;  breadth 
1-864"),  and  D.  incequalis  (subglobose,  un- 
equal, hyaline,  speckled  with  green ;  aquatic ; 
breadth  1-2400") — are  probably  Algae,  or 
their  spores. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  28. 

DRAPARNAL'DIA,  Bory.— A  genus  of 
Chtetophoracefe  (Coufervoid  Algae),  espe- 
cially distinguished  (as  limited  here  in  ac- 
cordance with  Klitzing)  by  the  filaments 
being  composed  of  an  axis  of  cells  of  much 
greater  diameter  than  that  of  the  tufted  cells 
forming  the  branches  (tig.  179).  The 
species  placed  here  by  Hassall  and  others, 
devoid  of  this  character,  will  be  found  under 
Stigeoclonium.  The  gi-een  contents  of 
the  cells  form  a  broad  band  in  the  middle 
of  the  cell.  These  plants  are  propagated  by 
zoospores  formed  from  the  contents  of  the 
cells  of  the  branches  (fig.  180)  ;  the  zoo- 
spores have  four  cilia),  and  by  resting- 
spores  formed  in  the  same  situation  and  set 
free  by  the  solution  of  the  walls. 

D.  glomerata,  Ag.  (fig.  179).  Principal 
filament  about  1-800"  in  diameter,irregularly 
branched;  ramelli  1-2400  to  1-3000",  in 
ovate  tufts,  generallv  alternate,  and  patent. 
Hassall,  Br.  Fr.  Alg.  pi.  13.  1 ;  Engl.  Bot. 
p.  1746;  Vauch.  C'onferves,  pi.  12.  fig.  1. 
Common  in  streams  and  wells. 

Z>.  plumosa,  Ag.     Principal  filaments 
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somewhat  pinnately  branched,  size  about  the 
same  as  the  preceding   ranielli  in  linear- 


Pis'.  179. 


Fig-.  180. 


Draparnaldia  glomerata. 

Fig.  179.  Portion  of  a  filament.  Magnified  200 
diams. 

Fig.  180.  Portion  of  a  branch  discharging  zoospores 
from  its  cells.    Magu.  400  diams. 

lanceolate  tufts,  mostly  approximated  to  the 
axis  (Vauch.  pi.  11.  tig.  2;  Kiitzing  refers 
Hassall's  ph/nwsa,  I.  c.  pi.  12.  tig.  1,  to  D. 
opposita,  Ag.  as  doubtful).  Common  in 
streams  and  wells. 

D.  repetita,  Plass.  Principal  filaments 
composed  of  repeated  series  of  cells,  each 
series  consisting  of  five  or  six  cells,  diminish- 
ing in  size  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
the  series  adjoining  each  other  obliquely; 
tufts  of  ramelli  dense,  alternate,  tiass.  /.  c. 
pi.  12.  tig.  2.  Rare. 

See  Stigeoclonium. 

BiBL.  Bory,  Ann.  du  Museum,  xii. ;  Vau- 
cher  (as  Batrachospermimi),C<mferves d'Eau 
douce;  Link  (as  Charosperinnm) ,  Hor.  Phys. 
iii. ;  Hassall,  I.  c.  p.  118 ;  Decaisne,  Ann.  d. 
Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xvii.  p.  314 ;  Thuret,  ibid. 
3  ser.  xiv.  p.  15 ;  Currey,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  vi. 
p.  207,  pi.  9;  Hicks,  ibid.  1869,  p.  383. 

DRI'MYS,  Forst.— A  genus  of  iMagno- 
liacese  (Dicotyledonous  Plants),  remarkable 
for  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  wood. 
See  Wintered. 

DRY  ROT. — A  peculiar  decay  in  wood, 
caused  either  by  the  presence  of  Fungi,  as 
Mendius  lacripnam  and  Thelephora  pateana, 
or  by  a  chemical  process  known  under  the 
name  of  Eremacausis  or  gradual  combustion. 


Many  remedies  have  been  proposed;  sul- 
phate of  copper,  corrosive  sublimate  and 
creosote,  especially  the  latter,  are  amongst 
the  most  approved.  In  domestic  architec- 
ture a  free  circulation  of  air  and  exclusion 
of  moisture  are  essential. 

DUCTS. — A  term  used  in  structural  bo- 
tany, applied  to  those  forms    -picr  181 
of  the  so-called  vasculartissue 
which  consist  of  long  tubes 
constructed  out  of  perpendi- 
cular rows  of  cells,  which  are 
tlirown  into  one  by  the  ab- 
sorption  of  their  adjoining 
ends.    Ducts  are  tluis  easily 
distinguished    from  vessels 
(which  taper  off  toclosed  ends) 
by  the  constrictions  upon  the 
walls  of  the  tubes,  indicating 
the  junctions  of  the  compo-  _ 
nent  cells  (fig.  181).     See  DoUeddnct  from 

TlS.SrES,     VEGETABLE,    and      t'l*^  Melon. 
VeS.SELS  Magn.  250  diams- 

buDRESNAI'A,  Bonnem.— A  genus  ot 
Cryptonemiacefe  (Florideous  Algas),  con- 
taining two  minute  British  species,  with 
delicate,  branched,  filiform  fronds,  a  few 
inches  high,  of  rose-red  or  reddish-brown 
colour.  Both  D.  coccinea,  which  is  a  very 
rare  plant,  and  seldom  found  except  on  the 
south  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
1).  Hudsoni,  a  not  uncommon  sea-weed, 
present  very  elegant  microscopic  structure, 
the  fronds  being  composed  of  a  central 
cellular  axis,  clothed  with  tufts  of  delicate, 
dichotomous,  moniliform  filaments,  stand- 
ing perpendicularly  upon  it. 

BiBL.  Harvev,  Brit.  Alg.  p.  154,  pi.  21C ; 
Phyc.  Brit,  pis.' 110,  244. 

DUFOUREA,  Ach.— A  genus  of  Li- 
chens. D.  madi  eporiformis  occurs  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany. 

DUMON'TIA,Lamx.— A  genus  of  Cryp- 
tonemiacefe (Florideous  Algpe),  containing 
one  British  species,  D.  Jiliformis,  having  a 
delicate  tubular  frond,  of  yellowish,  greenish, 
or  purple  colour,  of  variable  length  and  dia- 
meter, with  numerous  filiform  branches, 
which  are  long  on  short  fronds,  and  short  on 
long  fronds;  growing  commonly  on  rocks  &c. 
between  tide-mai  ks.  The  wall  of  the  tube  is 
composed  of  a  double  layer  of  tissue,  the 
outer  of  roundi.sh  cells,  the  inner  of  longish 
cells  forming  filamentous  rows.  The  spores 
are  attached  in  clusters  to  the  internal  wall 
of  the  tube  (which  is  filled  up  with  gela- 
tinous substance),  while  the  tetraspores  are 
found  among  the  surface-cells. 
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BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Ale/,  p.  147,  pi.  20  «  ; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  59 ;  G^iQVAXe.xihj.  Brit.  pi.  17. 

DYEING. — The  dyeing  process  was  in- 
troduced by  Gerlach,  after  observing  in  his 
carmine-injections,  how  differently  the  ele- 
ments of  the  tissues  were  dyed  by  the  co- 
louring-matter. 

The  general  action  of  the  dye  is,  that  the 
nuclei  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  are 
deeply  coloured,  while  the  cell-walls  are 
but  little  acted  upon,  and  the  intercellular 
substance  is  hardly  at  all  affected.  The 
cause  of  this  difl'erence  in  the  dyeing  effect 
must  lie  partly  in  the  physical  and  partly  in 
the  chemical  condition  of  the  organic  matter. 

If  the  dye-liquor  be  too  strong,  or  its  ac- 
tion too  long  continued,  the  whole  tissue 
will  become  confusedly  coloured,  and  its 
elements  indistinguishable. 

Frey  recommends  that  .3  to  6  grains  of 
carmine  (better  carminic  acid  ? )  be  dissolved 
in  a  few  drops  of  Liq.  Ammon.,  with  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  To  the  filtered 
liquid  is  added  1  ounce  of  glycerine,  and 
2  to  3  drachms  of  alcohol.  This  solution 
may  be  used  alone,  diluted  with  water,  or 
with  gh'cerine.  The  duration  of  the  mace- 
ration will  vary  according  to  the  kind  of 
tissue  and  the  strength  of  the  dye-liquor  ; 
in  some  cases  a  few  minutes  are  enough,  in 
others  24  hours  are  required.  The  pieces 
of  tissue  are  then  washed  with  water  or  a 
very  weak  acid  (an  ounce  of  distilled  water 
with  2  or  -3  drops  of  acetic  acid).  Fresh 
tissues,  or  those  hardened  by  alcohol  are 
best;  next  those  previously  treated  with 
chromic  acid  or  bichromate  of  potash. 
Preparations  to  be  preserved  in  feebly 
acidified  glvcerine  require  to  be  less  dyed 
than  those  to  be  mounted  in  balsam. 

A  solution  of  carmine  in  borax  is  some- 
times used — 4  parts  of  borax  dissolved  in 
56  parts  of  water,  to  which  is  added  1  part 
of  carmine.  The  filtered  solution  is  mixed 
with  2  volumes  of  alcoliol.  This  solution 
answers  well  in  dyeing  cartilage. 

In  some  cases,  indigo-carmine  dissolved 
in  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  affords 
beautiful  blue  preparations. 

Many  other  dyes  have  been  used,  such 
as  the  aniline  colours,  the  red  (Fuchsine), 
and  the  aniline  blue.  Judson's  dyes  are 
very  powerful,  and  in  many  cases  useful ; 
also  the  chloride  of  gold  &c. 

With  the  dyeing  liquids  must  also  be 
mentioned  the'  nitrate  of  silver,  used  in 
dilute  solution  (1  to  400  or  800  of  water). 
The  tissues  subjected  to  this  (nuclei  of 


smaU  vessels,  epitheliimi,  &c.)  should  be 
quite  fresh  ;  and  usually,  long  maceration 
is  required.  In  many  cases,  the  subsequent 
immersion  in  solution  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium or  muriate  of  ammonia  increases  the 
effect,  the  cellular  structure  being  rendered 
very  distinct,  while  the  intercellvdar  sub- 
stance is  scarcely  affected. 

But  the  subject  requires  thoroughly 
working  out,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  dye-absorbing  power  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  tissue.  The  process 
has  not  been  much  examined  in  vegetable 
tissues — although,  so  far,  the  general  action 
seems  to  be  the  same. 

BiBL.  Frey,  D.  Mikroshop. ;  Beale,  Tiss. 
of  Hum.  Body ;  Carpenter,  Microscope ; 
McNab  (  Veg.),  M.  M.  J.  ii.  154. 

D YSTE'illA,  Huxley=  Ervilia. 

DYSTERI'NA,  CI.  &  lja.c\im.  =  ErviUnu. 

DYTIS'CIDyE.— A  family,  and 

DYTIS'CUS,  Linn.,  or  By'ticus,  a  genus 
of  Coleopterous  Insects,  belonging  to  the 
family  Dytiscidip. 

Characters  of  the  family :  antennae  long 
and  slender  ;  external  lobe  of  maxilltB  arti- 
culated ;  anterior  pair  of  legs  shorter  than 
the  posterior  pairs,  which  are  flattened  and 
fringed  with  hairs.  Aquatic. 

The  genus  Di/tiscus  is  characterized  by 
the  first  three  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  in 
the  male  being  very  large,  and  expanded 
into  a  patella  or  shield  ;  the  didactyle  claws  ; 
and  the  maxillary  palpi  having  the  second 
and  third  joints  of  equal  length. 

The  species  of  Dytiscns  are  of  large  size  ; 
Z).  maryinalis  is  common  in  ponds  and  pools. 


Fig.  182. 


Dytiscus  latissimus.   Natural  size. 


The  head  is  well  adapted  for  the  display 
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of  the  trophi,  or  organs  of  the  mouth. 
Labruin  transverse ;  mandibles  short  and 
robust,  with  a  strong-  internal  tooth  ;  max- 
illce  short,  fiat  and  ciliated  internally,  with 
the  tip  acute,  the  outer  lobe  palpiform ;  the 
true  maxillary  palpi  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  maxillse ;  mentuni  transverse,  with  the 
sides  produced  into  two  lobes;  labium 
short  and  square,  palpi  about  twice  its 
length,  and  three-jointed.  The  structure 
of  the  anterior  tarsi  in  the  male  is  very 
curious  (PI.  27.  hg.  6«),  the  three  basal 
joints  being  expanded  laterally  so  as  to 
form  a  broad  and  rounded  patella  or  shield, 
convex  above,  and  covered  beneath  with  a 
number  of  suckers  or  disks  of  various  sizes, 
some  of  which  are  stalked  (fig.  6  6,  a  small 
one).  This  structure  enables  the  male  to 
retain  his  hold  upon  the  back  of  the  female, 
the  elytra  of  the  latter  being  furrowed  lon- 
gitudinally, to  aid  in  this  effect.  The  three 
basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  of  the  middle  pair 
of  legs  are  also  tlattened  beneath,  and  co- 
vered with  the  stalked  disks. 

Full-grown  larvffi  about  two  inches  in 
length  ;  of  a  dark  ochre  or  dirty  brown  co- 
loiu-;  the  body  long,  subcyliudrical,  and 
eleven-jointed;  the  two  terminal  joints 
long  and  conical,  the  sides  of  the  apex 
fringed  with  hairs.  Terminal  segment  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  long  and  slender  pi- 
lose appendages,  by  means  of  which  the 
insect  can  suspend  itself  at  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  these  are  tubidar,  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  tracheEe  of  the  body.  Head 
(PI.  28.  fig.  14)  large,  oval,  or  rounded,  de- 
pressed, and  with  five  or  six  small  elevated 
tubercles  near  the  anterior  angles  represen- 
ting the  eyes  (fig.  14  a).  Two  rudimentary, 
slender,  seven-jointed  antennfe  (b)  are  in- 
serted in  front  of  the  eyes.  The  mouth 
has  no  aperture ;  the  food,  consisting  of  the 
juices  of  the  prey,  passes  through  a  canal 
traversing  the  long,  sickle-shaped,  acute 
mandibles  (c).  Maxillse  (d)  slender,  cy- 
lindrical, and  terminated  by  a  short  lateral 
spine ;  the  maxillary  palpi  (e)  are  of  the 
same  thickness,  arising  from  the  tip  of  the 
maxillae,  and  seven-jointed.  The  labial 
palpi  (/)  are  slender  and  fom- -jointed,  the 
first  and  third  joints  being  very  short. 

The  head  of  the  larva,  and  the  three  pairs 
of  legs  of  the  perfect  insect,  are  commonly 
mounted  as  microscopic  objects,  as  are 
those  of  other  genera  belonging  to  this  fa- 
mily— Acilius  &c. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introd.  ^"c.  i.  p.  95; 
Stephens,  Brit.  Beetles. 


E. 

ECCRI'NA,  Leidy. — See  Entebobry- 

XJS. 

ECHINEL'LA,  Acharius.— a  term  ap- 
plied first  to  a  group  of  ova  of  some  aquatic 
auinial,  next  to  a  genus  of  Infusoria,  more 
recently  to  a  genus  of  Diatomaceae,  but  now 
no  longer  used. 

ECHlNOBO'TRYUM,Corda.— Adoubt- 
ful  genus  of  Torulacei  (Coniomycetous  Fun- 
gi). JS.  atrmn  has  been  found  in  Britain, 
parasitic  upon  a  species  of  Pachnocyhe. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
2  ser.  V.  p.  460 ;  Corda,  Icon.  Fung.  ii.  fig.  6. 

ECHINOCOC'CUS,  Bud.— A  supposed 
genus  of  Entozoa,  of  the  order  Cestoidea 
and  family  Cystica ;  now  shown  to  consist 
of  the  larvfe  of  T^nia. 

Char.  Consisting  of  a  vesicle  of  very  va- 
riable size,  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  coat 
of  condensed  areolar  tissue,  and  containing 
within,  one  or  more  secondary  cysts;  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  these  cysts,  or  sus- 
pended in  their  liquid  contents,  are  nume- 
rous oblong,  rounded,  or  oval  bodies  (sco- 
lices),  each  with  four  suckers,  and  a  double 
crown  of  hooks. 

E.  veterinorum,  the  larva  of  Tcenia  echi- 
nococcus  (PI.  16.  figs.  1  &  2),  occurs  in  the 
liver,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  heart, 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  of  man  ;  in  the  liver,  lungs,  &c. 
of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  ape,  pig,  &c.  Com- 
monly called  hydatids.  The  walls  of  the 
brood-cj'sts  consist  of  numerous  concentric 
layers  or  plates,  resembling  those  of  colloid 
cells  or  cysts.  The  liquid  existing  within 
the  cysts  is  yellowish  or  reddish,  albumi- 
nous, and  fi-equentlj'  contains  plates  of  cho- 
lesterine,  and  crystals  of  bilifulvine  (PL  9. 
fig.  15)  (see  Bile)  ;  some  of  the  latter  re- 
semble in  form  and  colour  those  of  H^ma- 
ToiDixE.  The  scolices  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  as  minute,  white,  opaque  specks,  varying 
in  size  from  about  the  1-300  to  1-100"  in 
length.  They  also  vary  greatly  in  form; 
when  the  head  is  retracted  (fig.  la)  they 
appear  more  rounded  than  when  this  is 
protruded  (fig.  1  c,  1  d,  If).  The  hooks 
surrounding  the  anterior  end  of  the  body 
(fig.  1  b)  consist  of  a  broadish  basal  portion, 
an  internal  transverse  blunt  tooth,  and  a 
curved  terminal  portion  or  claw ;  they  are 
about  the  1-1500  to  1-1000"  in  length.  In 
some  of  the  scolices  a  kind  of  pedicle  exists 
at  the  base,  by  which  they  are  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  cyst  (figs.  1  a  and  1  c);  some- 
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times  two  or  more  lines  may  be  perceived, 
running  from  the  head  towards  the  pedicle, 
and  connected  in  front  by  a  transverse  line 
— probably  representing  vessels  (lig.  Ic). 
Interspersed  through  the  substance  of  the 
body  are  minute  highlj^  refractive  corpus- 
cles, containing  carbonate  of  lime. 

In  tlie  quite  recent  state,  the  scolices 
have  been  seen  swimming  actively  in  tlie 
liquid  of  the  cyst ;  this  motion  is  produced 
by  cilia  existing  upon  tlie  surface  of  the 
body.  Mingled  with  the  perfect  scolices 
are  generally  found  some  in  which  neither 
hooks  nor  suckers  are  visible,  and  in  which 
the  form  is  very  irregular ;  some  of  these 
assume  the  natural  form  when  treated  with 
acetic  acid. 

The  scolices  appear  usually  to  be  deve- 
loped by  gemmation  from  the  interior  of 
the  cysts ;  but,  as  Kuhn  long  since  showed, 
they  are  sometimes  produced  by  external 
gemmation  (fig.  2)  :  the  contents  produce 
a  slight  protrusion  of  a  part  of  the  wall  of 
a  cyst ;  the  protruded  portion  enlarges,  af- 
terwards becoming  constricted  at  its  base, 
at  last  probably  separating  from  the  parent, 
to  become  itself  a  parent  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  example  figured  in  PI.  16.  fig.  2 
was  not  isolated ;  there  were  many,  con- 
tained with  numerous  other  larger  cysts, 
of  the  most  varied  sizes,  all  in  one  very 
large  parent  cyst. 

The  Echinocoeci  do  not  attain  their  full 
development  into  Tania,  unless  they  reach 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  cysts  and  their 
contents,  including  the  Echinocoeci,  some- 
times undergo  a  kind  of  degeneration,  be- 
coming partially  converted  into  fatty  or 
calcareous  matter ;  or  the  entire  contents 
become  amorphous  and  granular,  the  hooks 
remaining  longest  unaltered,  but  finally  dis- 
appearing also. 

BiBL.  Kuhn,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  1  ser.  xxix. 
p.  273;  Siebold,  Wiegm.  Archiv,  1845,  ii. 
p.  241,  and  Siebold  and  Kdlliker's  Zeits.  iv. ; 
Dujardin,  Helminth,  p.  635 ;  Leuckart,  V. 
d.  tloeven,  Zool.,  Suppl.  p.  85. 

ECHINODER'MATA.— A  class  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  including  the  star-fishes 
{Asterias),  tlie  sea-hedgehogs  or  sea-eggs 
(Echinus),  the  sea-slugs  (Holothuria) ,  &c. 

The  Echinodermata  are  marine  animals, 
with  a  coriaceous  or  calcareous  integument ; 
alimentary  canal  distinct,  suspended  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  with  either  one 
pr  two  orifices  ;  distinct  organs  of  circula- 
tion and  respiration ;  sexes  not  always  di- 
stinct, and  external  generative  organs  never 


present ;  disposition  of  organs  generally 
quinary;  body  usually  radiate  or  globose, 
sometimes  cylindrical;  nervous  system  form- 
ing a  ring  generally  surrounding  the  mouth 
and  giving  off  radiate  branches. 

A  cutaneous  skeleton  usually  exists  as  a 
network  of  calcareous  corpuscles  (PI.  36. 
fig.  1),  or  numerous  calcareous  plates  pretty 
regularly  perforated  so  as  to  form  a  solid 
continuous  network  (PI.  36.  fig.  2).  The 
plates  are  sometimes  moveable,  at  others 
connected  by  sutures ;  some  are  perforated 
with  larger  apertures — the  ambulacral  pores ; 
they  are  often  furnished  with  calcareous  ap- 
pendages, tubercles,  prickles,  spines,  hooks, 
&c.,  some  being  imbedded  in  the  leathery 
integument  itself.  Many  of  these  appen- 
dages, as  well  as  the  calcareous  corpuscles, 
form  beautiful  microscopic  objects,  and 
possess  very  remarkable  analytic  power 
(see  Echinus,  Synapta,  and  Shell);  they 
are  also  of  importance  in  classification. 

The  muscular  system  consists  of  distinct 
flattened  primitive  fibrils  and  bundles,  not 
transversely  striated.  The  organs  of  loco- 
motion exist  in  the  form  of  little  tentacle- 
like organs,  the  so-called  feet  or  ambulacra. 
These  are  very  contractile  hollow  prolonga- 
tions of  the  cutaneous  surface,  expanded  at 
the  end,  and  connected  by  the  ambulacral 
pores  with  contractile  sacs  (the  ambulacral 
vesicles)  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
leathery  or  calcareous  covering  of  the  body; 
they  act  as  organs  of  adhesion  and  as 
feelers. 

In  the  Echinidea  (Echinus-iamilj)  and 
Asteridea  (Asterias-family),  other  curious 
appendages  occur,  called  pedicellaries  (PI. 
36.  fig.  3);  they  are  met  with  all  over  the 
c  (itaneous  surface,  and  consist  of  a  forcipate 
or  valvular  apparatus,  acting  as  organs  of 
prehension.  The  pedicellarice  of  the  Aste- 
ridea usually  consist  of  two  long  forceps- 
like or  two  iiroad  valvular  arms,  and  have 
hence  been  divided  into  forcipate  and  val- 
vate  pedicellarice.  They  are  mostly  without 
a  stalk.  In  the  Echinidea  (Echinus)  they 
are  most  numerous  around  the  mouth,  and 
have  been  subdivided,  according  to  their 
form,  into  : — 1.  Gemmiform,  having  three 
short  lentil-shaped  arms ;  2.  Tridactyle, 
having  three  long  and  laterally  toothed 
arms ;  and  3.  Ophiocephalous,  with  three 
spoon-shaped  laterally  toothed  arms.  These 
pedicellarice  contain  a  reticular  calcareous 
mass  as  a  basis,  and  in  Echinus  are  placed 
upon  a  stalk,  the  lower  portion  of  which 
encloses  a  calcareous  nucleus,  whilst  the 
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other  portions  are  soft,  extensile,  and  spi- 
rally retractile.  The  pedicellaria;  of  Echinus, 
which  are  partially  covered  with  ciliated 
epithelium,  can  seize  larger  or  smaller  bodies, 
and  pass  them  from  one  to  the  other ;  so 
that  an  object  grasped  by  one  of  them  situ- 
ated on  the  posterior  half  of  the  bod}',  or 
near  the  anal  region,  can  gTadually  pass  it 
on  towards  the  mouth. 

The  abdominal  cavity  of  the  Echinoder- 
mata  is  always  tilled  with  sea-water,  kept 
in  motion  by  cilia  covering  the  intestinal 
canal. 

A  true  blood-vessel  system,  as  well  as  the 
water-vessel  sj'stem,  is  also  present,  into 
the  structure  ojf  which  and  other  particulars 
we  have  no  space  to  enter. 

In  their  youngest  state,  the  Echinoder- 
mata  consist  of  infusoria-like  beings,  with- 
out organs,  and  swimming  by  means  of  cilia 
on  the  surface.  For  an  account  of  their  sub- 
sequent remarkable  development,  we  must 
refer  especially  to  Huxley's  paper,  quoted 
below. 

BiBL.  Siebold,  Vergl.  Anat.  p.  74 ;  Ci/d. 
Anat.  and  Phys.  (Sharpey),  ii.  p.  30;  Agas- 
siz,  Echinod.  viv.  etfosa. ;  Valentin,  Echino- 
derm. ;  Forbes,  Brit.  Starfishes  ;  Miiller  and 
Troschel,  Syst.  d.  Asteriden ;  Miiller,  Berl. 
Abh.  1846-1851 ;  Huxley,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
1851,  viii.  p.  1  ;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  i.  54; 
V.  d.  Hoeven,  Zool.  and  Suppl.  (Leuckart)  ; 
Gegenbaur,  Vergl.  Anat.  p.  303 ;  Herapath, 
Q?«.  Mic.  Jn.  1865,  175  {pedicellaria) ; 
Frey,  Bedeck,  wirbell.  Th. ;  Koren,  Arch. 
Scandinav.  i.  166,  449 ;  Norman,  Ann.  N. 
H.  1865,  XV.  98;  Stewart,  Qu.  31.  Jn. 
1871. 

EGHINORHYN'CHUS,  Miiller.— A  ge- 
nus of  Entozoa,  order  Acanthocephala. 

Char.  Body  cylindrical  or  sacciform, 
somewhat  elastic,  transversely  rugose,  ob- 
tuse at  both  ends  ;  furnished  with  a  retrac- 
tile proboscis,  which  is  armed  with  from 
one  to  sixty  regular  transverse  rows  of  re- 
curved spines  ;  sexes  distinct ;  no  mouth. 

The  species,  which  are  very  numerous, 
many  microscopic,  reside  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  most  commonly  of  fishes  and  reptiles, 
less  so  in  that  of  mammals,  and  still  more 
rarely  in  that  of  birds. 

E.  anthuris  (PI.  16.  fig.  35)  is  very  com- 
mon in  newts ;  E.  proteus  in  fish. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Helminth,  p.  483;  Leuc- 
kart, Van  d.  Hoeven' s  Zool.  (suppl.),  p.  93 ; 
and  Q«.  Mic.  Jn.  1863,  p.  56. 

ECHI'NUS,  Lam. — A  genus  of  Echino- 
dermata,  of  the  family  Echinidea. 


The  species  are  popularly  known  as  'sea- 
urchins,'  or  'sea-eggs.' 

The  beautifully  symmetrical  structure  of 
their  spines,  and  their  curious  pedicellarics, 
afford  favourite  objects  to  the  admirers  of 
nature's  minute  wonders.  These  organs  are 
not  confined  to  this  single  genus  of  the 
family. 

See  EcHiNODERMATA  and  Shell. 

EOTOCARPA'OEyE.— A  family  of  Fu- 
coidese.  Olive-coloured,  articulated,  fili- 
form sea-weeds,  with  sporanges  (producing 
ciliated  zoospores)  either  external,  attached 
to  the  jointed  ramuli,  or  formed  out  of  some 
of  the  interstitial  cells.    British  genera : 

*  Frond  rigid;  each  articidation  composed, 
of  numerous  cells  (Sphacelarieae). 

1.  Cladostephus.    Ramuli  whorled. 

2.  Sphacelaria.  Hamuli  distichous,  pin- 
nated. 

**  Frond  flaccid ;  each  articidation  com- 
posed of  a  single  cell. 

3.  Ectocarpus.  -F/'on(/ branching ;  ramuli 
scattered. 

4.  3Iyriotrichia..  Frond  unbranched ;  ra- 
muli whorled,  tipped  with  pellucid  fibres. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

ECTOCAR'PUS,  Lyngb.— A  genus  of 
Ectocarpaceas  (Fucoid  Algse),  consisting  of 
olive  or  brown  sea-weeds,  with  fronds  com- 
posed of  flaccid  capillary  filaments,  growing 
iDetween  tide-marks,  or  upon  other  Algae. 
Filaments  of  very  simple 
structure,  the  main  axes  or 
branches  being  composed  of 
single  rows  of  cells  (tig.  183), 
as  in  Cladophora.  The  re- 
productive bodies  at  present 
known,  ciliated  zoospores,  are 
formed  in  the  cells  of  the 
branches,  sometimes  in  the 
terminal  cells,  producing  the 
siliquose  or  elliptical  (fig. 
183)  sporanges,  and  some- 
times in  interstitial  cells,  be- 
yond which  the  branch  is 
prolonged  into  a  fine  filament. 
In  E.  silicidosus  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches  are  con- 
verted into  sporanges :  the  Portion  of  a  fi- 
cell-contents  first  divide  into   ^^ZT\  ^l?"?-^ 

,         .  .  1  -1    .1       lateral  ellipti- 

a  number  oi  layers,  while  the   cai  sporanges. 
part  of  the  filament  contain-  Magn.  so  diams. 
ing  these  swells  up  and  ac- 
quires the  pod-like  form ;  thelaj'ers  of  con- 
tents are  then  resolved  into  lines  of  zoo- 
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spores  piled  regularly  one  above  another. 
The  summit  of  the  pod  finally  bursts,  and 
the  zoospores  escape.  The  empty  sporange 
exhibits  fine  transverse  striaj,  as  if  delicate 
septa  existed  between  the  layers  of  zoo- 
spores. In  E.  litoralis,  Harv.,  the  fertile 
cells  are  not  terminal,  but  interstitial,  and 
form  beaded  rows  surmounted  by  a  hair- 
like prolongation  of  the  branch  ;  the  zoo- 
spores escape  by  a  lateral  pore.  The  germi- 
nation of  these  zoospores  has  been  observed 
by  Thuret.  Sixteen  British  species  (Har- 
vey), some  of  which  are  common,  particu- 
larly the  two  above  mentioned. 

BiBL.  Ilarvev,  Sfar.  Alq.  58,  pi.  9e; 
Phi/c.  Ih  U.  pis."  162,  197,  &c. ;  Eng.  But. 
pis'.  2290,  2.319,  &c. ;  Thuret,  Ann.  <S'c.  Nat. 
3  ser.  xiv.  p.  234,  pi.  24.  figs.  1-7 ;  Agardh, 
Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  vi.  p.  197;  Orouan, 
ibid,  xii.  p.  248,  pi.  5. 

ECTOPLEUTIA,  Agassiz.— A  genus  of 
Hydroid  Polypi,  fam.  Tubulariidfe. 

E.  Dumortierii.    Isle  of  Man,  Ostend. 

BiBL.  Ilincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  124. 

EEL  {AnfiuiUa). — It  is  popularly  believed 
that  the  eel  has  no  scales.  They  are,  how- 
ever, present,  but  immersed  in  the  skin  ;  and 
their  structure  is  curious  ( Sc.u.ES  of  Fish). 
The  dried  skin  of  the  Eel,  mounted  in  Ca- 
nada balsam,  exhibits  well  the  scales,  co- 
vered by  the  epidermis,  and  the  beautiful 
layer  of  stellate  pigment-cells. 

BiBL.  Yarrell,  Brit.  Fishes,  ii. 

EELS,  in  paste(ANGUiLLULA.  glutinis). 

EELS,  in  vinegar  (Anguillltla  aceti). 

EGGS. — The  minute  ova  of  certain  ani- 
mals have  alwaj's  been  favourite  microscopic 
objects  on  account  of  their  curious  forms,  the 
beautiful  structure  of  their  outer  chitinous 
envelope^  their  varied  colours,  and  the  .sin- 
gidar  lids  with  which  some  of  them  are 
furnished.  The  most  interesting  are  those 
of  insects  ;  among  them  we  may  mention 
the  brown  eggs  of  the  puss-moth,  Ccrura 
vinula  (PI.  31.  fig.  19);  of  the  large  and 
small  cabbage-batterflies,  Pontia  hrassicce 
and  rajjcc  (PI.  31.  fig.  21) ;  of  the  small 
tortoiseshell  butterfly,  Vanessa  urtica ;  the 
angle-shades  moth,  Noctua  or  Pldogoijhora 
meticidosa ;  the  common  meadow  brown 
butterfly,  HipparchiaJanira ;  the  brimstone- 
moth,  Riimia  cratceyata ;  the  water-scorpion, 
Nepa  ranatra  ;  the  common  cow-dung-fly, 
Scatopha(ja  stercoraria,  which  are  very 
common  on  cow-dung ;  the  bug,  Cimex 
Icctularius  (PI.  31.  fig.  20),  Ilydrometra 
staqnorum,  &c. 

Their  surfaces  exhibit  markings  of  the 


most  varied  forms — spines,  tubercles,  pits  or 
processes,  sometimes  of  considerable  length 
(PI.  16.  figs.  22,  23),  often  arranged  with 
great  symmetry,  and  frequently  closely  re- 
sembling the  cellular  structure  of  plants  in 
appearance.  Sometimes  very  delicate  an- 
gular spaces  are  mapped  out  upon  them,  the 
intervals  being  most  minutely  dotted,  as  in 
the  eggs  of  the  common  blow-fly,  Musca 
vomitoria  (PI.  27.  fig.  35). 

It  is  a  general  fact,  exemplified  in  both 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  that 
unicellular,  or  the  corresponding  stages  or 
phases  of  the  higher  organisms,  exhibit 
some  kind  of  markings  upon  their  external 
membrane  or  wall,  as  is  seen  in  the  cells 
of  the  Desmidiaceje,  the  Biatomacese,  the 
eggs  of  animals,  the  spores  and  pollen-grains, 
and  the  seeds  of  plants. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  eggs 
of  some  aquatic  animals  are  provided  with 
a  very  thick  horny  coat,  as  in  the  Entomo- 
straca,  Hydra,  &c.  These  have  been  called 
winter-ova,  from  the  notion  that  here  was 
a  defence  against  a  low  temperature  ;  they 
correspond  to  the  resting-spores  or  resting- 
stages  of  the  Infusoria  and  Algse,  some  of 
which  were  formerly  included  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  formation  of  this  coat 
can  scarcely  have  any  relation  to  tempera- 
ture, either  from  its  structure  or  from  its 
requirement  in  an  organism  which  has  no 
heat  to  retain.  Its  presence  would  be  per- 
fectly intelligible,  however,  as  a  means  of 
protection  from  evaporation  when  the 
pools  become  dry ;  and  for  this  purpose  its 
structm'e  is  well  adapted.  It  might  also 
afibrd  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of 
predatory  animals,  many  of  which  could 
easily  devour  an  ovarian  ovimi,  while  they 
could  not  break  through  the  horny  cases  of 
the  winter  ova  ;  and  these  winter  ova  are 
only  formed  when  the  ova  are  not  to  be 
hatched  soon  after  extrusion  from  the  pa- 
rent. The  ova  of  those  animals  which  are 
never  hatched  immediately  after  leaving 
the  parent,  have  always  a  coat  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  winter  ova. 

The  structure  and  development  of  eggs 
are  considered  under  Ovum  ;  see  also  Shell. 

BiBL.  See  Ovum. 

EHRENBERGI'NA,  Reuss.— A  Cassi- 
duline  Foraminifer  with  the  later  portion 
of  the  shell  uncoiled. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  Foram.  198. 

ELACHIS'TEA,  Fries.  — A  genus  of 
Myrionemacese  (Fucoid  Algas).  Minute 
epiphytic  sea-weeds,  consisting  of  a  dense 
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tuft  of  simple,  articulated,  olivaceous  fila- 
ments, from  a  common  tubercular  base 
composed  of  a  closely  combined  mass  of 
dicliotomously  branched  filaments,  growing 
upon  larger  Fucoids,  such  as  Ftwus,  Hi- 
manthalia,  Cystoscira,  &c.  The  fructifica- 
tion is  borne  in  two  forms — unilocular 
{spores,  Harvey)  and  multilocular  sporanges 
{paranemata,  Harvey).  The  unilocular  are 
formed  of  metamorphosed  terminal  cells  at 
the  ends  of  the  dichotomous  filaments ;  they 
are  long  ovoid  sacs,  the  contents  of  which 
are  ultimately  converted  into  a  vast  number 
of  zoospores.  The  multilocular  sporanges 
arise  in  exactly  the  same  place  and  way, 
but  take  the  form  of  long,  slender,  articu- 
lated filaments,  in  the  joints  of  which  simi- 
lar but  smaller  zoospores  are  developed. 
Both  forms  of  fructification  nestle  on  the 
sm-face  of  the  tubercle  of  the  frond,  at  the 
base  of  the  long  simple  filaments.  The 
zoospores  of  both  kinds  of  fruit  germinate  ; 
and  tliese  occur  together  in  some  cases  {E. 
attcrmata),  in  others  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Harvey  describes  seven  British 
species  ;  the  tufts  of  some  are  half  an  inch 
long,  of  others  less  than  a  line. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Mar.  Ahj.  p.  49,  pi.  10  F; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pis.  240,  2G0,  261,  &c. ;  Billw. 
Conferv.  pi.  66  &c. ;  Thuret,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat. 
3  se'r.  xiv.  p.  286,  pi.  25.  figs.  1-4. 

EL^AGNA'CE/E.— A  family  of  Dico- 
tyledons, the  leaves  of  which  are  usually 
covered  with  a  kind  of  scurf  formed  of  very 
elegant  microscopic  scales.  See  Haius  and 
HiPPOPHAii. 

ELAPHOMY'CES,  Nees.— A  genus  of 
Tuberacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi)  consist- 
ing of  subterraneous  truffle-like  plants,  with 
a  warty  or  IvAivy  rind,  not  bursting  sponta- 
neously, but  divided  into  little  chambers 
internally  by  intersecting  plates  of  sporife- 
rous  tissue.  The  spores  are  formed  in  sacs 
(asci)  (fig.  185),  from  fom*  to  eight  in  each, 
arising  from  branched  anastomosing  fila- 
ments (capillitium).  Three  species  are 
found  in  this  country  : — JE.  anthracinus, 
Vitt.,  in  clayey  ground;  E.  grannlatus, 
growing  in  heathy  gi-ound ;  and  E.  vniri- 
catus,  Fr.  (E.  variegatus,  Vitt.,  Tulasne), 
attached  to  the  rootlets  of  beeches.  L.  and 
C.  Tulasne  have  carefully  analyzed  this 
genus. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  306 ; 
Ann.  N.  H.  vi.  p.  4-30,  pi.  11.  fig.  10;  L. 
and  C.  Tulasne,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xvi. 
p.  5,  pis.  1-4 ;  Hgpog.  Fungi,  1850 ;  Vit- 
tadini,  Monog.  Tuber.  App.  p.  66,  &c.,  pis. 


3  &  4;  Berk.  &  Br.  Ann.  N.  Hist,  xviii. 
81. 

Fi^.  184. 


Yis.  185. 


Fig.  184.  Elaphomycea  hirtug.    Section,  nat.  size. 

Fig.  IS.'j.  E.  Tariegatus.  Filaments  of  capillitium, 
with  asei  containing  spores,  and  also  loose  spores 
which  have  escaped.    Magnified  300  diameters. 

ELASTIC  LIGAMENTS.— These  are 
yellowish  strong  bands,  consisting  of  elastic 
or  jrellow  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  areolar  tissue.  They  are  met  with 
connecting  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  (li^a- 
menta  subfiava),  in  the  .stylo-hyoid  and  in- 
ternal lateral  ligaments  of  the  jaw,  and  the 

Fig.  186. 


Transverse  section  of  the  ligamentum  nuchse  of  an 
ox,  after  treatment  with  solution  of  caustic  soda :  a, 
areolar  tissue,  appearing  transparent;  b,  section  of 
elastic  fibres.    Magnified  350  diameters. 

ligamentum  nuchse,  or  'paxy-waxy,'  of  ani- 
mals. They  contain  but  few  vessels,  and 
no  nerves.  The  elastic  fibres  (fig.  187)  are 
from  1-7500  to  1-3500"  in  breadth,  slightly 
flattened  (fig.  186),  mixed  with  stiU  finer 
and  some  coarser  elastic  fibres,  forming  a 
dense  network,  taking  a  general  direction 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  spine.  Be- 
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tween  these  fibres  are  loose  undulating 
Fig.  187. 


„■■  ,< 

Elastic  fibres:  cr,  from  a  human  ligamentum  subfla- 
vum.  with  intervening  areolar  tissue,  b.  Magnified 
450  diameters. 


bundles  of  areolar  tissue,  running  parallel 
to  the  elastic  fibres. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mik.  Anat.  ii.  306,  and 
Geivehel.  d.  Mensch. 

ELASTIC  TISSUE  of  animals,  or  yel- 
low fibrous  tissue,  occurs  in  the  ligamenta 
subflava  of  the  vertebrje,  in  the  thyro-hyoid 
and  cricoid  membranes,  the  A'ocal  chords, 
the  trachea,  forming  the  longitudinal  elastic 
bands  of  that  tube  and  its  branches,  in  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw,  the 
stylo-hyoid  ligament,  the  transversalis  fas- 
cia of  the  abdomen,  the  blood-vessels,  and 
almost  everywhere  mixed  with  the  fibres 
of  areolar  tissue. 

It  difiers  from  white  fibrous  tissue  in  its 
elasticity  and  its  j^ellow  colour.  But  some 
physiologists  regard  it  as  a  variety  of  this. 

Its  elementary  form  is  that  of  I'ound  or 
flattened  fibres,  varying  in  size  from  an 
almost  immeasurable  tenuity  to  that  of 
1-2200"  or  even  more  ;  the  finer  ones  have 
been  termed  nuclear  fibres  bv  the  Germans  ; 
they  are  either  isolated,  arranged  in  bundles, 
or  branching  and  anastomosing  (fig.  189), 
sometimes  undulating  or  spiral,  at  others 


nearly  straight.  When  broken,  they  curl 
up,  the  ends  appearing  abrupt  or  truncated. 
They  are  highly  refractive,  their  edges 
appearing  dark,  well-defined,  and  mostly 
smooth,  but  sometimes  toothed  or  serrated. 
Sometimes  they  exhibit  transverse  cracks 
upon  the  surface. 


Fig.  188.  Fig.  189. 


Fig.  188.  Network  of  elastic  tissue,  from  the  middle 
coat  of  the  pulmonary  artery  of  the  horse.  Magnified 
.3.50  diameters. 

Pig.  189.  Network  of  fine  elastic  fibres  from  the 
peritoneum  of  a  child.    Magnified  350  diameters. 


They  are  easily  distinguishable  from  fibres 
of  areolar  tissue  by  the  use  of  acetic  acid, 
which  has  little  or  no  efifect  upon  them  ;  and 
this  is  also  the  case  with  solution  of  potash. 
Sometimes  by  their  anastomoses  they  form 
fibrous  networks  (fig.  189),  or  plates  perfo- 
rated irregularly  by  holes  —  fenestrated 
membranes  (fig.  188).  The  fibres  are  also 
themselves  sometimes  transversely  perfo- 
rated by  irregular  rounded  apertures. 

The  chemical  composition  of  elastic  tissue 
has  not  been  accurately  determined ;  it 
appears  rather  referable  to  the  proteine  than 
the  gelatine  group  of  compounds.  It  is 
coloured  red  by  Millon's  test,  but  not  by 
that  of  Pettenkofer,  and  does  not  yield 
gelatine  by  boiling. 

Elastic  tissue  is  probably  developed  from 
cells.  In  all  parts  of  embryos  where  elastic 
tissue  occurs,  peculiar  fusiform  or  stellate 
cells  (fig.  190  a)  with  acute  ends  or  pro- 
cesses are  met  with,  by  the  fusion  of  which 
(fig.  190  &  &  191),  long  fibres  or  networks 
are  formed,  in  which  the  spots  correspond- 
ing to  the  cells  at  first  form  dilatations  with 
elongated  nuclei.     The  fibres  frequently 
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remain  in  this  condition,  forming  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  so-called  nuclear  fibres;  or 

Fig.  190.  Fig.  191. 


Fig.  190.  Formative  cells  of  elastic  tissue,  from  the 
tendo  Achillis :  a,  of  a  four  months'  embryo ;  6,  of  a 
seven  months'  foetus ;  some  of  the  cells  are  free,  with 
one  or  two  processes,  others  fused  in  twos  and  threes. 
Magnified  350  diameters. 

Fig.  191.  Stellate  formative  cells  of  nuclear  fibres, 
from  the  tendo  Achillis  of  a  newly  born  infant.  Mag- 
nified 350  diameters. 

all  traces  of  the  original  composition  vanish, 
uniform  fibres  or  networks  alone  remaining. 
There  is,  however,  gTeat  difference  of  opinion 
among  physiologists  as  to  the  development 
of  elastic  tissue,  some  regarding  it  as  arising 
from  fibrillation  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. 

Elastic  tissue  occurs  in  the  same  situations 
in  all  classes  of  the  Vertebrata  as  in  man — 
also  in  some  special  localities,  as  in  the 
ligaments  of  the  claws  of  the  cat,  the  folds 
of  the  wing-membrane,  and  the  pulmonary 
sacs  of  birds.  In  the  Invertebrata,  this 
tissue  appears  to  occur  but  rarely ;  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  elastic  ligaments 
existing  in  them,  e.  g.  those  of  the  moUusca, 
agree  anatomically  and  chemically  with  the 
elastic  tissue  of  the  higher  animals  or  not. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Geivehel.  d.  Mensch.  ; 
Reichert,  Miill.  Archiv,  1856,  lift.  vi.  55  ; 


Leydig,  Histologte,  27 ;  Frey,  Histol.  1870 
(very  complete  literature),  p.  268 ;  Beale, 
Simple  Tissues. 

ELA'TERS.— This  name  is  applied  to 
two  forms  of  structure  occurring  in  the 
higher  Crj'ptogamous  Plants.  The  elliptical 
spores  of  the  Equisetacete  are  furnished 
with  what  are  called  elaters,  viz.  four  elastic 
filaments,  attached  about  the  middle  of  one 
side,  which  are  coiled  once  or  twice  round 
the  spore  before  it  is  discharged  from  the 
capsule,  in  the  position  where  they  were 
originally  developed ;  but  when  the  spore 
is  discharged,  they  uncoil  with  elasticity, 
causing  the  spore  to  be  jerked  away.  They 
appear  to  be  produced  by  the  outer  coat  of 
the  spore  splitting  in  .spiral  fissures,  and 
separating  in  ribands  from  the  inner  coat. 
See  Equisetace^. 

The  elaters  of  the  Liverworts  or  Ilepa- 
ticpe  are  of  different  nature ;  they  consist 
of  more  or  less  elongated  delicate  mem- 
branous tubes,  which  are  closed  cells,  inside 
which  one  or  more  elastic  spiral  fibres  are 
coiled  up.  They  occur  mixed  with  the 
spores  in  the  capsules  of  the  Jungermanniese, 
sometimes  attached  to  the  valves;  they 
here  mostly  present  the  appearance  of  cy- 
lindrical cellulose  tubes,  closed  at  the  ends, 
with  a  flat  spiral  band  coiled  in  an  open 
spiral,  adherent  to  the  cell-membrane  form- 
ing the  wall  (PI.  32.  fig.  .38).  The  elaters 
found  among  the  spores  of  Marcliantia poly- 
murpha  (PI.  32.  figs.  36,  37)  are  very  long, 
and  contain  a  double  coil,  the  ends  of  the 
two  fibres  coalescing  into  a  loop  at  each 
extremity  (PI.  32.  fig.  37  b)  ;  so  that  the 
entire  fibre  may  be  compared  to  a  piece 
of  string  with  its  ends  united,  and  laid  out 
so  as  to  represent  two  cords,  side  by  side, 
which  are  then  twisted  spirally  round  one 
another.  In  Tahgionia  the  tubes  are 
sometimes  branched.  The  spiral  fibres  have 
been  stated  by  some  authors  to  originate 
from  the  gTadual  accumulation  of  granules 
in  a  spiral  line  upon  the  primary  cell-wall : 
but  this  is  erroneous ;  their  development  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  spiral  fibres  of  vessels. 
See  Hepatic^. 

Structures  apparently  analogous  to  these 
elaters  of  the  Hepaticfe  occur  in  some  of 
the  Myxogastrous  Fungi,  as  in  Thichia 
(PI.  32.  fig.  39  «)  ;  while  in  other  genera  of 
this  family  filamentous  bodies  occur,  either 
plain  or  obscurely  marked.  In  Batarrea 
also,  one  of  the  Puff-balls,  a  kind  of  elater 
exists  accompanying  the  spores  (see  Tricho- 
GASTBES ).    It  lias  been  stated  by  Schleiden 
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and  Soliaclit  that  the  ehaters  of  these  Fungi 
are  solid  tilameuts  with  spiral  ridges  upon 
them,  or  flat  solid  ribands  twisted  on  their 
longiludiual  axis.  This  statement  is  at 
variance  with  our  observations,  and  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  drawings  given  by  these 
authors  themselves.  Currey,  while  also 
contesting  Schleiden's  view,  states  that  the 
spiral  line  is  a  ridge  outside  a  tube, — a  con- 
dition of  things  unlike  any  thing  else  we  are 
acquainted  with  in  vegetables. 

The  elaters  of  Trichia  require  a  very  high 
power  for  their  elucidation,  an  eighth  or 
twelfth,  with  a  high  eyepiece,  and  a  good 
light ;  they  may  then  be  seen  to  consist  of 
tubes  with  spiral  fibrous  secondary  deposits 
upon  the  inside  of  their  walls  (PI.  32.  fig.  40). 
See  Spiral  Structures. 

BiBL.  See  Equisetace^,  Maechantia, 
Trichia,  and  Spiral  Structures. 

ELDER. — Sambiicus  niijer,  the  common 
Elder  tree  (CaprifoliaceiE,  Dicotyledons),  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  its 
pith ;  sections  of  this  furnish  very  accessible 
and  convenient  illustrations  of  vegetable 
parenchyma.  This  pith  is  also  used  by 
microscopists  for  cleaning  their  object- 
glasses  ;  it  is  extracted  from  the  branches  in 
suitable  lengths,  dried  and  carefully  pre- 
served from  dust.  The  face  of  the  objective 
is  polished  with  the  end  of  one  of  these 
cylinders  of  pith,  and  a  fresh  surface  is 
obtained  every  time  it  is  used,  by  cutting 
off  a  thin  slice  with  a  clean  razor.  By  this 
means  all  danger  of  scratching  the  lenses 
is  avoided. 

ELLIPSOIDI'NA,  Seguenza.— An  egg- 
shaped  hyaline  Foraminifer,  of  obscure  re- 
lationship. The  adult  has  three  concentric 
chambers,  one  within  another,  touching  at 
their  bases  and  kept  apart  at  the  apices  by 
an  internal  column.  An  irregular  septal 
orifice  surrounds  the  column  as  it  passes 
through  the  chamber-wall.  E.  eUipsoiiles 
and  its  varieties  only  are  known.  From 
the  Mid-Tertiary  beds  of  Sicily. 

BiBL.  Brady N.  H.  18G8,  i.  p.  3.33. 

ELVELLA'OEL— The  principal  order 
of  Ascomycetous  Fungi.  See  Morchella, 
[Lelvella,  Gyromitha,  and  Peziza. 

ELYTRA. — The  horny  anterior  pair  of 
wings  of  the  Coleoptera ;  sometimes  called 
wing-covers  or  wing-cases,  because  they 
cover  and  protect  the  subjacent  pair  of  wings 
of  these  insects  when  not  in  use. 

The  elytra  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  an  elongated,  depressed  fold  of  the  inte- 
gument, comparable  to  the  web  between  the 


fingers,  or  that  of  the  bat's  wing.  Four 
structures  are  distinguishable  in  them: — 
1,  an  outer,  firmly  adherent,  epidermic  layer, 
composed  of  minute  cells,  frequently  un- 
distiuguishable,  or  at  least  only  to  be  de- 
tected in  parts;  this  layer  is  continued 
around  the  margins  of  the  elytra,  so  as  to 
cover  their  inferior  surface  also,  forming,  2, 
the  inner  epidermic  layer,  in  which  the  cells 
are  stated  to  be  less  distinct,  more  rounded, 
and  more  closely  placed  than  those  in  the 
upper  layer,  hence  presenting  a  more  di- 
stinctly angular  form ;  this  layer  is  easily 
detached  from  the  elytra,  and  its  surface 
next  the  body  of  the  insect  is  frequently 
furnished  with  a  number  of  very  minute 
hairs,  or  spiniform  papilhB  directed  back- 
wards (PI.  27.  fig.  2).  Beneath  the  outer 
epidermic  layer  is  3,  a  layer  of  dark  resinous 
pigment ;  whether  contained  in  cells  or  not 
has  not  been  determined.  4,  an  intermediate 
portion,  composing  the  principal  thickness 
of  the  elytrum,  representing  the  two  fused 
strataof  the  cutis,  and  consistingof  a  number 
of  fibres,  running  in  different  directions, 
variously  interlacing,  anastomosing,  and 
crossing,  so  as  to  form  numerous  plates  or 
secondary  layers,  many  of  which  present  a 
fenestrated  appearance  ;  as  many  as  sixteen 
of  these  plates  have  been  separated. 

The  veins  or  nerves  of  the  elytra  either 
traverse  the  intermediate  thick  layer  of  the 
elytra,  or  run  between  its  under  surface  and 
the  inner  epidermic  laj^er,  to  which  they 
sometimes  remain  adherent.    See  Insects. 

The  structure  of  the  elytra  can  only  be 
made  out  by  macerating  them  for  a  very  long 
time  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  water. 

BiBL.  Schmidt,  Tai/lor's  Scie7it.  Meinoirs, 
V.  p.  IG;  Meyer,  Miiller's  Archiv,  1842, 
p.  12 ;  Nicolet,  Aim.  Sc.  Nat,  3  ser.  vii. ; 
and  the  Bibl.  of  Insects. 

EMBRYO,  OF  Plants.— This  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  rudimentary  plant  con- 
tained in  all  true  seeds.  Seeds  containing 
embryos  are  borne  exclusivelj'  by  Flowering- 
Plants  ;  and  while  the  external  conditions 
under  which  the  seeds  are  produced  afford 
the  character  for  the  first  subdivision  of  this 
province  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  (An- 
GiosPERMS  and  Gymnosperms),  the  struc- 
ture of  the  embryo  is  taken  as  the  most 
striking  character  in  further  subdividing  the 
Angiospermous  Flowering  Plants  into  their 
two  great  natural  groups,  viz.  Monocotjde- 
dons  and  Dicotyledons,  in  which,  respect- 
ively, the  embryo  bears  one  or  two  cotyle- 
dons or  seed-leaves.     Cases  occur  both 
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among  the  Dicotyledons  and  tlie  Monocoty- 
ledons where  the  typical  structure  is  de- 
parted from.  Thus  in  Orobanchacefe  (Dico- 
tyledons) the  embryo  is  a  mere  globular 
mass  of  cellular  tissue,  the  result  of  an  arrest 
of  development,  the  cotyledons  and  radicle 
never  becominp:  distinct ;  the  same  is  the 
case  in  the  Orchidacepe  among  the  Monoco- 
tyledons, the  embryo  not  advancing  beyond 
the  state  of  a  globular  mass  of  parenchyma. 
The  relation  of  such  embryos  to  the  perfect 
forms  is  well  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
stages  of  growth  of  embryos  which  acquire 
fully-developed  cotjdedons  and  radicle  (fig. 
192).     In  Cusciita,  a  leafless  plant,  the 


Fig.  192. 


12      3  4 

A  young  Dicotyledonous  embryo  in  guecessive  atages 
of  development.  All  exhibit  the  suspensor ;  and  4  has 
the  cotyledons  appearing,  separated  by  a  notch.  Mag- 
nified 50  diameters. 

embryo  has  no  distinct  cotjdedons.  Other 
anomalies  of  another  kind  also  occur.  Some 
Monocotyledons,  such  as  those  of  Grasses, 
have  the  rudiment  of  a  second  cotjdedon ; 
but  this  is  above  and  not  opposite  the  other 
larger  one.  In  Dicotyledons  the  cotjdedons 
are  not  unfrequently  unequal,  and  some- 
times soldered  together.  In  the  Ooniferie 
the  embryos  appear  to  have  four,  eight,  or 
more  cotyledons  in  different  cases ;  but  it  is 
stated  that  there  exist  only  two,  divided  or 
compound,  cotyledons  (see  Seeds  ). 

Occasionally  more  than  one  embryo  occurs 
in  a  seed  (see  Polyewbryony)  ;  and  in  the 
Conifei'se  a  number  of  embryos  are  at  flrst 
produced,  of  which  one  only  becomes  per- 
fectly developed  (see  GYiiNOSPEnMiA). 

The  embryo  sometimes  constitutes  the 
whole  mass  of  the  seed,  merely  enclosed  in 
the  coats ;  in  other  cases  it  is  imbedded  in 
a  mass  of  albumen.  In  the  former  case  the 
tissue  of  the  cotyledons  often  assumes  cha- 
racters similar  to  those  of  the  albumen, 
serving  as  a  receptacle  for  stored  nutriment 
for  the  germinating  plant,  in  the  form  of 
fleshy  secondary  deposits,  starch,  oil,  &c. 
The  position  of  the  embryo  in  the  albumen, 
or  the  modes  in  which  the  embryo  is  folded 
up  within  the  seed-coats,  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  systematic  botany,  for  the  charac- 
terization of  families.  Particulars  regarding 


these  points,  and  the  manner  of  examining 
them,  are  given  under  the  head  of  Seed. 
The  development  of  embryos  is  described 
under  Ovule.  See  also  Orchid ace^, 
Orobanchace^,  Cuscuta. 

BxBL.  Works  on  Structural  Botany; 
Brongniart,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  xii.  p.  14,  &c. ; 
Jussieu,  ibid.  2  ser.  xi.  p.  341 ;  St.-Hilaire, 
Le<^ons  de  Bot.  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  v.  p. 
193 ;  Duchartre,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  .3  ser.  x. 
^.  207,  and  the  Bibl.  of  the  articles  Ovule, 
Seed,  &c.,  above  referred  to. 

EMBRYO-SAC,  of  Plants.  — A  cell 
which  becomes  enlarged  into  a  sac  in  the 
substance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  ovule  or  rudiment  of  the  seed.  In 
the  cavity  of  this  are  developed  the  germinal 
vesicles  (PI.  38.  figs.  3,  4,  5),  one  of  which 
(occasionally  more),  after  fertilization,  gives 
origin  to  the  Embryo.  The  most  common 
condition  of  the  embryo-sac  is  that  of  a  large 
cavity  excavated  in  the  nucleus,  bounded  by 
its  own  ceU-membrane,and  containing  abun- 
dant protoplasm,  and  subsequently  germinal 
vesicles  and  endosperm-cells  (see  Ovule). 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  becomes  de- 
veloped into  diverse  saccate  processes,  either 
pushing  their  way  through  the  substance  of 
the  nucleus  in  variable  directions  (Scrophu- 
lariacece  &c.),  or  emerging  from  the  micro- 
pyle,  coming  to  meet  the  pollen-tube  (  Vis- 
cum),  or  even  so  much  developed  externally 
that  the  embryo  is  formed  and  perfected 
altogether  outside  the  nucleus  (Santalmn). 
These  and  other  conditions  are  further  de- 
scribed under  Ovule.  When  the  germinal 
vesicle  is  fertilized,  and  is  undergoing  deve- 
lopment to  produce  the  embryo,  the  embryo- 
sac  often  becomes  completely  filled  with 
endosperm-cells,  at  first  free,  but  afterwards 
adhering  together  through  their  crowded 
condition.  These  may  persist  and  form  an 
endosperm  to  the  seed,  as  in  N'lqj/iar,  where 
there  is  an  additional  episperm  formed  out- 
side the  embryo-sac  from  the  substance  of  the 
nucleus.  Albuminous  seeds  generally  have 
either  an  episperm  or  an  endosperm  alone. 
In  exalbuminous  seeds  the  endosperm  ori- 
ginally existing  inside  the  embryo-sac  be- 
comes absorbed  through  the  pressure  of  the 
growingembryo,theembryogradually  filling 
up  the  cavity,  and  by  further  expansion  ob- 
literating the  embryo-sac  and  nucleus.  See 
Albumen,  of  Seeds. 

In  the  Coniferaj  the  embryo-sac,  origi- 
nally formed  by  the  excessive  expansion  of 
one  of  the  cells  near  the  apex  of  the  nucleus, 
becomes  subsequently  filled  up  by  cellular 
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tissue,  in  the  upper  part  'of  wliich  become 
developed  the  bodies  called  corpiiscula,  each 
of  which  possesses  a  kind  of  secondary 
embryo-sac  of  its  own,  in  which  the  ger- 
minal vesicles  are  developed  (see  Gymno- 
spermia). 

The  term  embryo-sac  might  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  large  cell  at  the  base  of  the 
archegonia  of  the  Ferns,  Lycopodiace^, 
Mosses.    (See  these  heads.) 

BiBL.  See  Ovule  and  Gymnospermia. 

EMPUSI'NA,  Oohn.  See  Sporendo- 
nema. 

EMYD'IUM,  Doyere  (Echimscus, 
Schultze). — A  genus  of  Arachnida,  order 
Colopoda,  family  Tardigrada. 

Char.  Head  furnished  with  appendages  ; 
mouth  conical,  without  appendages  or  ter- 
minal sucker ;  epidermis  semisolid,  present- 
ing, especially  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body,  an  evident  annular  division. 

1.  E.  testudo  (PI.  41.  fig.  7).  Reddish- 
brown  ;  body  ovoid,  opaque ;  snout  conical, 
presenting  traces  of  division  into  three  rings; 
head  indistinctly  divided  into  three  seg- 
ments, the  first  and  third  presenting  short 
setiform  filaments  supported  upon  very  short 
tubercles,  the  second  with  apalpiform,  blunt 
and  flattened  appendage  ;  pharyngeal  tube 
very  slender ;  styles  straight;  bulb  without 
an  "internal  jointed  framework;  eye-spots 
small,  oval,  simple,  most  visible  at  the 
under  aspect  of  the  body;  trunk  divided 
into  four  simple  rings,  with  spines  and  long 
filaments;  legs  three-jointed,  each  with 
large  and  strong  claws,  the  posterior  pair 
with  a  kind  of  spur  also  at  the  back  part  of 
the  lower  margin  of  the  second  joint ;  move- 
ment excessively  slow ;  length,  from  the 
end  of  the  extended  snout  to'  the  posterior 
border  of  the  fourth  ring,  1-80".  Found  on 
the  moss  covering  tiled  roofs  ;  common. 

2.  E.  spiniddsitm  I 

3.  E.  (/rfin»latii)»  \ 

BiBL.  Dovere,  Attn.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  xiv.  p.  279. 

ENALLOSTE'GIA.  —  One  of  D'Or- 
bigny's  orders  of  Foraminifera,  having  the 
chambers  alternate  in  two  or  three  rows, 
not  spiral ;  such  as  Polymorphina  and  Tex- 
tilaria. 

ENC  AL  YP'TA,Schreb.— A  genus  of  Ca- 
lymperacere  (Pottioid  Mosses),  containing 
several  British  species. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  140 ;  Berk. 
Jhmdh.  p.  246. 

ENCEPH'ALOID,  or  Encephai.oid 
Cancer. — That  form  of  cancer  in  which 
the  morbid  substance  has  the  appearance 


and  consistence  of  the  medullary  part  of  the 
brain;  hence  sometimes  called  medullary 
cancer. 

See  Tumours,  Cancerous. 
Fig.  19.3.  Fig.  194. 


Enealypta  oommtitata. 
Pig.  193.    A  single  plant.    Magnified  5  diameters. 
Fig.  194.    The  month  of  the  capsule,  showing  the 
rutlimentary  peristonae.    Magnified  50  diameters. 


Fig.  195.  Fig.  196. 


Enealypta  commutata. 

Fig.  195.  Capsule  on  stalk,  with  vaginule  at  base, 
and  calyptra  above.    10  diameters. 

Fig.  196.  Capsule  enclosed  in  its  calyptra.  20  di- 
ameters. 

ENCHE'LIA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Infu- 
soria. 
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Char.  No  carapace;  oral  and  anal  ori- 
fices at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  body. 

Locomotive  organs  consisting  of  cilia ; 
not  detected,  hov/ever,  in  two  species. 

Ehrenberg  distinguishes  the  genera  thus  : 


Mouth 
tooth- 
less 


Sur- 
face 
with 
out 
cilia 


Mouth   (  (^.°'^y\...Enchelys. 
oral  J  ' 
cilia  I 


directly 
trun- 
cate, no 

lip         1,        I, double ..  DisojHa. 
Mouth  oblique- )  ^^^^^j^  Trichoda. 
^  ly  truncate.with    ^  ^^^^  Laa-ymarU. 

Sur--)  Mouth  oWiquely  trun-)  ^ 

face  (     eate,  with  a  lip    )  ^  ' 

with  r  Mouth    directly    trun- )  jj-^i 
\  cilia 7     eate,  without  a  lip..  ..  J  ^ 
Mouth  with  teeth   Prorodon. 

Dujardin's  family  Enchelia  bears  no  re- 
lation to  that  of  Ehrenberg.  lie  defines  it 
as  consisting  of  animals  partly  or  entirely 
covered  with  cilia,  scattered  without  order ; 
no  mouth  :  and  subdivides  it  thus  : — 

,  (  Cilia  at  one  end    Aeomia. 

cuiatea  >  q-jj^^  ^  longitudinal  furrow  Gastroehata. 
all  over  )  " 

I  Cilia  all  alike    Enchelys. 


Ciliated  1  Both  cilia  and  trailing)   

,,  -<  retractile  filaments  I  " 
all  over  '  ' 


I  One  long  straight  (.    jj^^^^^ 

\  cilium  posteriorly ) 


BiBL.  Ehr.  Infiis.  p.  298 ;  Dujardin,  In- 
fus. p.  380. 

EN'CHELYS,  Hill.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Enchelia,  Ehr.  (Tha- 
CHELiNA,  01.  &  Lach.). 

Char.  Body  single,  free,  without  vibratile 
cilia  on  the  surface  ;  mouth  without  teeth, 
ciliated,  directly  truncated.  Aquatic. 

E.  pupa,  E.  (PI.  23.  fig.  48).  Body  ovate, 
turgid,  attenuated  in  front,  containing  yel- 
lowish-green granules ;  length  1-144". 

E.farcitnen.  Smaller  than  the  last,  1-432''; 
internally  whitish. 

E.  arcuata,  CI.  Aquatic. 

Two  other  species. 

Dujardin's  genus  Enchelys  belongs  to  Cy- 
clidium. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  298;  Dujardin, 
Infus.  p.  385 ;  Stein,  Infus.  p.  137 ;  Clap. 
&  Lachm.  Infus.  p.  309. 

ENCHONDRO'^MA.    See  Tumouhs. 

ENCYONE'MA,Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacete. 

Char.  Frustules  resembling  those  of  Ci/m- 
bella,  arranged  mostly  in  longitudinal  series, 
in  gelatinous  tubes ;  aquatic. 

Valves  very  variable  in  form,  even  in  the 
same  tube,  showing  how  little  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  upon  this  feature  as  a  cha- 
racter. 


E.  prostratum  (PI.  14.  fig.  10).  Fila- 
ments nearly  simple ;  length  of  frustules 
1-1560  to  1-600". 

E.  ca-spitosum.  Filaments  divided  at  the 
ends,  tufted. 

2  other  European  species,  and  2  foreign. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  p.  82,  and  Sp.  Alq. 
p.  61 ;  Ralfs,  Ann.  N.  II  1845,  xvi.  p.  Ill  ; 
Berkeley,  ih.  1841,  vii.  p.  449 ;  Smith,  Brit. 
Diat.  ii.  68 ;  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alt/,  i.  p.  85. 

ENDIC'TYA,  Ehr.=CosciNODiscus  in 
part.    E.  ocemu'ca=  C.  oc.  K. 

ENDOCAR'PE^E,  Fries.— A  family  of 
Angiocarpous  or  closed-fruited  Lichens,  cha- 
racterized by  closed  apothecia  imbedded  in 
the  thallus,  bursting  by  a  distinct,  regular, 
prominent  pore  or  ostiole. 

The  genera  Endocarpon,  Sagedia,  Pertu- 
saria,  and  Thelotrema  are  now  arranged  in 
other  families.  See  Lichens  and  the  ge- 
nera. 

ENDOCAR'PON,  Hedw.— A  genus  of 
Lichens,  family  Pyrenocarpei,  with  pale 
perithecia  immersed  in  a  peltate  or  squami- 
form  coriaceous  thallus ;  growing  on  rocks, 
in  streams,  and  on  the  ground. 

4  British  species :  E.  miniatuni,Jluviatile, 
rufescens,  and  hepaticum. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Atigioc.  lich.  Ray  Soc. 
1851,  p.  10,  pi.  1,  and  lich.  Fl.  p.  409  ;  Tu- 
lasne,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  sei'.  xvii.  pp.  90, 
213,  pis.  10  &  12 ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  159  ;  Schferer,  Ermm.  p.  230,  pi.  9.  fig.  2. 

EN'DOCHROME.— This  word  is  in  ge- 
neral use  among  Algologists  in  this  country 
and  in  France,  whence  it  was  derived  ;  and 
it  is  synonymous  with  the  German  Inhalt 
or  cell-contents,  being  applied  to  the  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  substances  and  struc- 
tures enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  a  cell.  In 
an  Alga,  therefore,  like  Zygnema,  it  com- 
prehends the  primordial  idricle  or  layer  of 
protoplasm  lining  the  cell-wall,  together 
with  the  chlorophyll-globules  or  vesicles, 
starch-granules,  nucleus,  and  liquid  and  gra- 
nular protoplasm  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cell.  It  is  perhaps  a  useful  word  in 
roughly  describing  a  species,  but  is  too  in- 
definite to  be  admissible  in  any  accurate 
description  of  cellular  structures  ;  moreover, 
as  it  is  not  a  definite  collection  of  sub- 
stances, nor  always  coloured,  the  use  of  the 
term  cell-contents  is  to  be  preferred  in  all 
cases,  as  not  indicating  any  positive  cha- 

ENDOCOCCUS,  Nyl.— A  genus  of  Li- 
chens containing  the  parasitic  species  of 
Veerucaria. 
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BiBL.  Leijiliton,  Lich.  Fl.  p.  463. 

ENDODRO'MEA,  Berk.— A  curious  ge- 
nus of  Mucoriui  (Physomycetous  Fungi), 
distinguished  by  a  very  delicate  vesicle  per- 
forated by  the  stem,  filled  with  delicate 
branched  radiating  threads  and  globose 
spores,  each  of  wliich  has  a  nucleus  en- 
dowed with  active  motion.  The  only  spe- 
cies, E.  vitrea,  is  found  on  sticks  in  damp 
woods. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Jour II.  iii.  p.  79;  Berk.  Outl. 
p.  408. 

EN'DOGEN.    See  Monocotyledon. 

ENDO'GONE,  Lk.— A  genus  of  Muco- 
rini  (Physomycetous  Fungi),  consisting  of 
one  or  two  Hypogajous  species,  the  flocci 
being  collected  into  a  globose  spongy  mass, 
and  terminated  by  globose  vesicles,  solitary 
or  in  fascicles.  Two  species,  E.  pisiformis, 
Lk.,  and  E.  lactijlua,  B.  &  Br.,  have  been 
found  in  this  country. 

BiBL.  Ann.  N.  H.  xviii.  p.  81 ;  Berk. 
Outl.  p.  409. 

ENDOS'MOSE.— This  name  is  applied 
to  a  phenomenon  which  takes  place  when 
two  different  liquids,  having  an  attraction 
for  each  other,  are  separated  merely  by  a 
porous  diaphragm  or  an  organic  membrane. 
A  diffusion  takes  place,  by  which  the  liquids 
become  mixed,  but  one  of  them  flows  more 
rapidly  into  the  other.  Thus  when  alcohol 
and  water  are  so  placed,  the  water  flows 
into  the  alcohol  (endosmose)  much  more 
strongly  than  the  alcohol  into  the  water 
(e.vofsmose) .  The  same  attraction  occurs 
when  syrup  or  a  solution  of  gum  is  substi- 
tuted for  tlie  spirit,  and  also  alkaline  salts. 
When  acids  or  acid  salts  are  placed  in 
the  same  relation  to  water,  the  current  is 
strongest  towards  the  water.  Acids  and 
alkaline  solutions  exert  the  strongest  action, 
neutral  substances  the  weakest.  Dilute 
solutions  act  more  efficiently  (proportion- 
ally) than  strong  ones.  The  importance 
of  the  effects  of  endosmose  on  microscopic 
objects  viewed  in  liquids,  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Introd.  (xxxvi).  Delicate 
structures  are  often  advantageously  wetted 
with  dilute  solutions  of  sugar,  common  salt, 
or  glycerine,  to  prevent  the  changes  from 
endosmosis  which  result  from  the  use  of 
pure  water. 

BiBL.  Fischer,  Poffg.  Ann.  xi.  p.  126; 
Dutrochet,  Cyd.  Anat.  and  Phys.  ii.  p.  98 ; 
Woi'ks  on  Fhydcs,  as  Buff',  Expenm.-Physik; 
Pouillet,  Elcin.  d.  Physique;  Peschel,  Phy- 
sics &c. ;  Graham,  Pi  oc.  Poy.  Soc.  vii.  p.  8.3 ; 
Watts's  Eict.  (Dialysis)  ;  L'Hermite,  Ann, 


d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  s6r.  iii.  p.  73 ;  Niigeli,  Physiol. 
Unters.  p.  20  ;  ii.  p.  316. 

EN'DOSPERM.  See  Albumen,  of 
Plants. 

EN'DOSPORE.— The  name  applied  by 
some  authors  to  the  inner  coat  of  spores. 
See  Spoue. 

ENERTHENE'MA,  Bowm.— A  genus 
of  Myxogastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi), 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  spores 
have  been  observed  in  situ ;  they  are  pro- 
duced, five  or  six  together,  in  globular  sacs 
(asci)  attached  to  the  free  apices  of  the  fila- 
ments of  the  capillitium,  which  arise  from 
a  disk  at  the  top  of  the  percurrent  stem. 
E.  elcgans  was  found  by  Bowman  near 
Wrexham  ;  and  it  has  since  been  found  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  Scotland. 

In  the  clustered  spores  it  resembles 
Eadh/imia  and  some  species  of  Reticularia 
figured  by  Corda. 

BiBL.  Bowman,  Linn.  Tr.  xvi.  p.  151, 
pi.  16 ;  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  N.  H.  2  ser. 
V.  p.  366,  pi.  11.  fig.  7. 

ENOP'LID^,  Duj.— A  tribe  of  Nema- 
toid  Entozoa,  distinguished  by  an  oral  or 
pharyngeal  armature,  consisting  either  of 
styles,  hooks,  or  rods  (bacilli).  The  mem- 
bers are  microscopic,  and  live  in  fresh  or 
sea- water,  whence  they  sometimes  find  their 
way  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  higher 
animals.    Genera : 

Eorylai'nms.  Filiform,  narrowed  at  the 
ends ;  mouth  tubular,  retractile,  armed  with 
a  single  very  long  horny  style  ;  male  with 
two  equal,  short,  falciform  spicules ;  fe- 
male with  the  vulva  in  the  middle  of  the 
body,  the  uterus  divided  into  two  opposite 
branches,  ova  large,  oblong. 

E.  staymdis.  In  the  intestines  of  the 
carp  and  Gastcrosteus.  D.  marinus.  Marine. 

Passalu'rus.  Fusiform,  elongate,  nar- 
rowed behind,  with  a  subulate  tail,  or  sud- 
denly naiTowed  ;  head  obtuse ;  mouth  with 
three  oblong  pieces  (jaws),  united  by  a  re- 
sisting folded  membrane ;  oesophagus  cla- 
vate,  succeeded  by  a  broader  stomach  ;  skin 
transversely  striate ;  male  with  a  single 
spicule ;  female  with  the  vulva  near  the 
stomach ;  uterus  and  ovaries  simple ;  eggs 
large,  oblong. 

P.  amhiyuus.     Large  intestine  of  the 
rabbit  and  hare. 

Eno2>'h(s.  Filiform,  narrowed  at  the 
ends,  most  behind ;  head  angular  or  trun- 
cate, with  a  few  opposite  setffi  ;  mouth  with 
three  uncinate  jaws;  oesophagus  almost 
cylindrical,  cavity  triquetrous  ;  tail  ending 
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in  a  kind  of  sucker ;  one  or  more  red  e3'e- 
like  spots  on  the  resopliagus ;  skin  smooth  ; 
male  with  a  supplementary  orifice  (anus  or 
sucker)  in  front  of  the  genital  orifice,  and 
with  two  equal  curved  spicules  ;  vulva  near 
the  middle  of  the  body ;  uterus  divided  into 
two  opposite  branches ;  eggs  elliptical. 
Marine  and  freshwater. 

Oncholai'mus.  Filiform,  more  or  less 
narrowed  at  the  ends ;  head  obtuse  ;  buccal 
cavity  large,  with  two  or  three  curved  or 
hooked  jaws,  placed  lengthwise,  at  least  one 
with  a  prominent  tooth  ;  oesophagus  elon- 
gate, nearly  cylindrical ;  no  stomach ;  tail 
apparently  terminated  by  a  sucker ;  skin 
smooth.  Male — tail  suddenly  narrowed, 
short;  spicules  two,  equal.  Female — vulva 
near,  or  slightly  behind  the  middle  ;  uterus 
two-branched  ;  eggs  elliptic,  large.  Marine 
and  freshwater. 

Anciuil'lula  (Mhabditis).  Pharynx  with 
two  or  three  longitudinal  bacilli. 

Atrac'tis.  Mouth  with  two  or  three  j  aws ; 
spicula  two,  unequal. 

Doubtful  genera: 

Ambh/ic'ra,  Ehr.  Filiform,  mouth  trun- 
cate, with  cirrhi ;  tail  subulate,  slightly  ex- 
panded at  the  end,  where  there  is  a  sucto- 
rial papilla ;  spicule  single,  retractile,  with- 
out a  sheath.  Probably  species  of  Oncho- 
laimus  or  Enophis. 

A.  serpentuhis=  Vibrio  s.,  Miiller.  Found 
in  an  old  vegetable  infusion. 

A.  yordius=  Vibrio  g.,  Miill.  In  marine 
infusions. 

Phcmogle'ne.  Filiform,  pointed  behind; 
mouth  truncate,  bilobed,  with  cirrhi,  and 
with  red  eye-spots  behind  the  head;  spicule 
single. 

P.  micans.  Eye-spots  contiguous  ;  cirihi 
two.  In  the  intestine  of  the  larva  of  a 
neuropterous  insect. 

P.  barbiger.  Cirrhi  four;  red  spots  se- 
parate.   In  stagnant  water. 

Enchilid'ium.  Filiform,  a  single  red  eye- 
spot,  as  broad  as  the  body,  situate  at  some 
distance  from  the  head.  Marine. 

See  Anguillulid^. 

BiBL.  Duiardin,l^e/ww^/«.^-e.236;  Nord- 
mann,  Lamarck's  Anim.  sans  Vert.  iii.  564; 
Bastian,  Linn.  Trans,  xxv.  73. 

ENTEROBRY'US,  Leidy.— A  supposed 
genus  of  Kiitzing's  Leptomitefe,  probably 
the  mycelium  of  some  fungus,  found  in  the 
intestines  of  insects. 

EccHi'NA,  Leidy,  is  another  of  these 
forms. 

BiBL.  Leidy,  Proc.  Kat.  Hist.  Soc.  Phi- 


ladelphia, 1849,  p.  22-j,  Ann.  N.  II.  2  ser. 
V.  p.  72;  Robin,  Ve(jet.  Parasites,  1853, 
p.  395,  pi.  4.  figs.  5,  6." 

ENTEROMOR'PIIA,  Link.— A  genus  of 
Ulvacese  (Confervoid  Algte),  consisting  of 
aquatic  and  marine  plants,  with  branched, 
tubular,  green  fronds,  the  walls  of  the  tubes 
being  composed  of  a  single  flat  layer  of 
polygonal  cells.  Reproduction  by  ciliated 
zoospores,  formed  in  considerable  numbers 
from  the  transformed  contents  of  the  cells 
(PI.  5.  fig.  4).  In  this  genus,  Thuret  states 
that  two  forms  of  zoospores  occur, — one 
large  and  four-ciliated,  the  other,  in  fronds 
with  a  yellower  tint,  smaller  and  with  two 
cilia ;  both  kinds  germinate.  The  zoospores 
escape  from  the  cells  hj  a  pore  on  the  outer 
surface  (PI.  6.  fig.  4  a)  near  the  centre  of 
the  cells;  and  the  latter  persist  for  some 
time  in  an  empty  condition.  The  marine 
forms,  of  which  nine  species  are  described 
by  Harvey,  are  mostly  from  1-2"'  to  several 
lines  in  diameter,  but  many  inches  long. 
E.  Grevillei,  Thuret  {Ulva  Lactuca,  Grev., 
Ilarv.),  however,  is  thicker  and  saccate, 
finally  bursting.  E.  intestinalis,  which 
grows  both  in  the  sea  and  in  brackish-  and 
freshwater  ditches,  often  attains  a  length  of 
2  feet  and  more,  and  varies  in  thickness 
from  1"'  to  2-3". 

BiBL.  Harvey,  3Iar.  Alg.  p.  213,  pi.  25  D, 
Phyc.  Brit.  pis.  63,  262,  282,  &c. :  Greville, 
Alg.  Brit.  pp.  179-82,  Sc.  Crypt.  El.  t.  313, 
Eng.  Bot.  2137  &  2328;  Thuret,  Ann.  Sc. 
Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  224,  pi.  20.  figs.  8-12 ;  Me?}i. 
deCherbourq,\\.\  Rabenhorst,i^/.^/(/.iii.312, 

ENTERO'PLEA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Hydatinsea. 

Char.  Eye-spots  none ;  teeth  absent ;  foot 
forked. 

_  E.  hydatina  (Pi.  34.  fig.  27).  Body  co- 
nical, hvaline ;  foot  small ;  aquatic  ;  length 
1-120"." 

Probably  the  male  of  Hydatina. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  411. 

ENTOGO'KIA,  6rev.— A  genus  of  fossil 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  PVustuIes  in  side  view  triangular, 
containing  a  central  triangular  figure,  having 
a  broad  border  divided  by  transverse  costae 
into  punctate  or  cellulate  compartments : 
=species  of  Triceratium. 

11  species.  Barbadoes. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1863,  p.  235 
(figs.). 

EN'TOMIS,  Jones. — An  extinct  bivalved 
Entomostracan,  known  bj'  its  oval,  trans- 
versely sulcate,  and  sometimes  concentri- 
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cally  wrinkled  valves.  The  sulcus  is  nuclial 
and  much  stronger  than  in  some  of  the  C_y- 
pridiniform  allies  marked  with  this  feature. 
Silurian,  Uevouian,  and  Carhoniferous. 

BiBL.  Jones,  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  Edinb. 
18G1,  137. 

ENTOMONE'IS,  'E\\T.  =  A)iq)hiprora,  in 
part. 

ENTOMOSTE'GIA.  —  One   of  _  D'Or- 

bigny's  orders  of  Foraminifera,  having  the 
chambers  in  two  rows,  alternate,  coiled 
into  a  spiral.  This  alternation  of  chambers, 
however,  in  the  coiled  Foraminifera  arises 
from  very  different  modes  of  growth,  and 
is  not  a  g-roup -character.  It  is  due  : — 1,  to 
bilateral  asymmetry  (Cassididiiia) ;  2,  to 
lateral  elongation  and  intercalation  of  the 
chambers  in  Rohciiina  {Bulimina) ;  3,  to 
extreme  alar  division  with  interdigitation 
of  the  chambers  on  one  face  {Amphistec/ina)  ; 
4,  to  irregular  growth  of  semi-annular  cham- 
bers {HeterosteijiiKi) ;  and  5,  to  tent-like 
cavities  under  umbilical  flaps  (Asfen(/e- 
rina). 

EXTOMOS'TRACA.— A  division  of  the 
class  Crustacea. 

Char.  Free;  aquatic  or  marine;  body 
more  or  less  distinctly  jointed,  mostly  con- 
tained in  a  horny,  leathery,  or  brittle  shell 
or  carapace,  formed  of  one  or  more  pieces, 
often  bivalve  ;  branchiiie  attached  either  to 
the  jaws  or  legs  ;  legs  jointed,  and  more  or 
less  ciliated  ;  development  accompanied  by 
a  regular  moulting  or  change  of  shell,  some- 
times amounting  to  metamorphosis. 

Many  of  the  Entomostraca  are  very 
common  in  ponds,  pools,  and  other  col- 
lections of  water.  When  examined  with 
the  naked  eye,  in  a  bottle  or  glass  con- 
taining the  water,  they  appear  as  minute 
speclis,  generally  in  active  and  often  jerk- 
ing motion. 

The  shell  is  often  beautifully  transparent, 
sometimes  spotted  with  pigment,  variously 
striated,  reticular,  or  notched,  sometimes 
spinous  or  tubercnlated.  It  consists  of  chi- 
tine  impregnated  with  a  variable  amount 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  render  it  brittle,  and  to  cause 
copious  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  a 
dilute  acid  ;  and  when  boiled  it  turns  red, 
like  the  shell  of  a  lobster.  It  varies  in 
structure,  sometimes  consisting  of  two 
valves,  united  at  the  back,  resembling  the 
bivalve  shell  of  a  mussel ;  at  others  it  is 
simply  folded  at  the  back  so  as  to  appear 
bivalve,  without  really  being  so ;  or  it  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  rings  or  segments.  It 


often  presents  a  reticular  appearance  re- 
sembling that  of  a  cell-structure. 

The  body  itself,  which  is  more  or  less  in- 
timately connected  with  the  shell,  is  mostly 
divided  into  numerous  segments.  The  head 
is  furnished  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  an- 
tenniB  ;  the  superior  or  anterior  are  usually 
smallest,  and  in  some  genera  easily  over- 
looked (PI.  15.  fig.  28  a)  ;  sometimes  one  or 
both  of  them  are  furnished  in  the  male 
with  a  hinge-joint,  allowing  considerable 
flexure,  so  as  to  permit  of  its  grasping  the 
female  (PI.  15.  fig.  8  a,  of  male  ;  9  «,  of  fe- 
male) ;  sometimes  they  are  long,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  tuft  of  filaments  (Pi.  15.  figs. 
17, 18) ;  at  others  they  are  simply  long,  and 
filiform  or  setaceous  (fig.  38).  In  some 
Cypridinidfe  and  Conchoeciidfe,  the  upper 
antennae  become  organs  of  special  sense 
(smell  or  hearing),  being  clothed  with 
toothed  club-shaped  appendages,  which 
arise  directly  from  the  antenna  (ConcJtcEcta), 
or  from  its  bristle-sliaped  appendages  ( Cy- 
jvidina).  The  inferior  pair  or  posterior 
antennpe  vary  in  size  and  structure  like  the 
former,  being  sometimes  large  and  branched 
(fig.  28  b)  and  serving  to  row  the  animals 
through  the  water,  at  others  resembling 
legs  (figs.  5, 17,  &c.).  In  some  genera  they 
are  furnished  with  curious  appendages, 
effecting  the  purpose  of  the  hinge-jointed 
superior  antennfe.  In  some,  again  (Cythe- 
ridae),  the  lower  antennae  (PI.  14.  fig.  37) 
are  armed  with  a  long  curved  2-  or  3-jointed 
urticating  seta  {h),  connected  at  its  base 
by  a  duct  with  a  vesicular  gland  situated 
in  the  anteiior  pai-t  of  the  body  {a).  An 
external  stalked  vesicle  is  also  sometimes 
found  attached  to  this  antenna. 

The  eyes  are  usually  large,  the  pigment 
black  or  red,  and  the  muscles  and  the  ner- 
vous branches  distributed  to  them  from  the 
cephalic  ganglion  very  distinct. 

A  labrum  or  upper  lip  is  often  present, 
compressed  and  terminated  by  a  hairy  lobe 
(PL  15.  fig.  35) ;  sometimes  also  a  labium. 
Behind  these  are  situated  two  mandibles, 
furnished  with  either  blunt  or  pointed  teeth, 
often  having  a  palpus  or  palp-like  organ 
(figs.  11,  20,  34).  Next  to  these,  comes  a 
pair  of  maxillre,  jaws,  or  foot-jaws  (figs. 
12,  36),  furnished  with  spines,  hooks,  or 
claws,  and  sometimes  branchife  (fig.  21). 
Behind  these  is  a  second  pair  of  foot-jaws 
(figs.  13,  22).  Tlie  legs  are  variable  in 
number  and  structure  ;  they  are  often  fur- 
nished with  flattened  processes,  fringed 
with  beautifully  ciliated  or  plumose  fila- 
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ments  (figs.  30,  31,. 32),  thus  exposing  a 
large  extent  of  surface  to  the  water,  by 
which  reapiration  is  effected ;  hence  they 
represent  gills,  and  are  called  branchise  or 
branchial  legs  or  feet ;  similar  branchiae  are 
often  appended  to  the  foot-jaws;  and  they 
are  in  constant  motion,  even  when  the  ani- 
mal is  at  rest. 

As  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  these 
parts  afford  characters  for  distinguishing 
the  genera  &c.,  the  details  are  given  under 
their  respective  names. 

The  abdomen  is  of  variable  length,  join- 
ted, with  a  variously  lobed  post-abdomen, 
often  resembling  a  tail  in  appearance  (figs. 
3,  8)  ;  sometimes  it  is  bilobed  ;  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  kind  of  spur  near  the  end, 
for  supporting  the  ova  within  the  shell. 
In  some  genera  the  external  ovaries  con- 
taining the  ova  pass  out  between  two  of 
the  abdominal  joints,  yet  remaining  at- 
tached, and  giving  a  remarkable  appearance 
to  the  animals  (figs.  9,  38).  The  intestinal 
canal  is  usually  straight  or  but  slightly 
curved  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  coiled 
(fig.  7).  The  Entomostraca  are  mostly  her- 
bivorous, although  some  are  carnivorous. 
The  sexes  have  not  been  distinguished  in 
all  the  Entomostraca,  although  in  some 
they  are  perfectly  distinct.  It  appears  also 
that  in  certain  of  them,  reproduction  takes 
place  according  to  the  law  of  alternation  of 
generations — females  only  being  produced 
through  several  generations,  and  tlie  males 
appearing  only  at  certain  seasons. 

The  spermatozoa  are  often  of  most  re- 
markable structure  (see  Spermatozoa). 
The  ova  are  mostly  rounded ;  sometimes 
they  are  covered  with  spines,  and  often  bril- 
liantlj^  coloured.  They  are  either  hatched 
in  the  external  ovaries  mentioned  above,  or 
in  a  space  between  the  body  of  the  parent 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell,  or  they 
are  deposited  in  masses  upon  and  glued  to 
water-plants,  and  hatched  independently  of 
the  parents. 

At  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  the  ova 
in  certain  species  are  furnished  with  thick 
capsules,  and  imbedded  in  a  dark  opaque 
substance  presenting  a  minutely  cellular 
appearance,  and  occupying  the  above-men- 
tioned interspace  between  the  body  of  the 
animal  and  the  back  of  the  shell  (fig.  37  a). 
This  is  called  the  ephippium,  and  the  ova 
ephippial  or  winter  ova  (Eggs). 

When  first  hatched,  the  young  (fig.  16) 
differ  very  strikingly  in  form  and  structure 
from  the  adults  (figs.  8,  9). 


The  larval  forms  of  the  higher  Crustacea 
often  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
perfect  Entomostraca. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  Entomostraca 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  ;  for  although 
the  body  and  shell  are  frequently  compara- 
tively transparent,  the  parts  are  exceedingly 
delicate  and  soft,  so  that  they  are  easily 
crushed  and  mutilated,  and  their  appearance 
distorted. 

The  Entomostraca  ai'e  best  preserved  in 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  glycerine 
(see  Pkeskhvation).  Some  use  glycerine- 
jelly- 

A  large  number  of  Entomosti'aca  are 
found  fossil. 

Systematic  arrangement. 

Legion  1.  Lophyropoda.  Branchiae  at- 
tached to  the  organs  of  the  mouth  ;  legs 
few,  not  exceeding  five  pairs,  serving  for 
locomotion,  articulations  mostly  more  or 
less  cylindrical ;  antennae  two  pairs,  one 
pair  used  as  organs  of  motion. 

Order  1.  Ostracoda.  Shell  consisting  of 
2  valves,  entirely  enclosing  the  body ; 
feet  1-3  pairs,  adapted  for  progression ; 
no  external  ovary. 

Sect.  1.  PoDOCOPA.  Inferior  antennre  sim- 
ple, subpediform,  geniculate,  clawed 
at  the  end.  (Includes  all  the  fresh- 
water and  most  of  the  marine  Ostra- 
coda.) 

Fam.  1.  Cypeid^e.  Superior  antennfe 
mostly  7-jointed,  with  a  dense  brush 
of  long  setae  ;  eye  usually  single  ;  feet 
2  pairs,  the  last  bent  up  between  the 
valves;  abdominal  rami  2,  elongate, 
clawed  at  end. 
Gen. :  Cypris  (PI.  15.  figs.  5  &  19),  Can- 
dona,  Cypri'dopsis,  Ptiraeypris,  Ay/aia, 
Kotndromas,  Ponfocypris,  Aryillwcia, 
Bairdia,  Macrocypris,  and  Chlamydo- 
tJu'ca. 

Fam.  2.  Cytheeid^.  Superior  antenna 
5-7-jointed,  setigerous  or  spinous;  in- 
ferior 4-5-jointed,  without  a  brush ; 
feet  3  pairs,  ambulatory;  post-abdo- 
men rudimentary,  consisting  of  2  very 
small  lobes.  (Comprises  most  of  the 
marine  species,  and  almost  all  the  nu- 
merous fossil  species.) 
Gen. :  Cytlierc,  Linmocytherc  (PI.  1-5.  fig. 
26),  Cytheridia  (Piicylhere),  I/yobnfes, 
Loxoconclin,  Xestoleheris,  Cythernra, 
T  2 
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Cytheropteron,  Bythocy  there,  Cythe- 
rideis,  Sclerockilus,  and  Paradoxo- 
stoma. 

Sect.  2.  Myodocopa.  Inferior  antennae 
2-branched  :  one  branch  rudimentary, 
tlie  other  powerful,  many-jointed,  with 
long  natatory  setse ;  mandibular  palp 
very  large,  subpediform,  geniculate,  not 
branchial.  Post-abdomen  with  2  broad 
plates,  clawed. 

Fam.  3.  Cypeidinid^.  Feet  1  pair,  ver- 
miform, annulated,  long;  mandibles 
obsolete ;  second  pair  of  jaws  with  a 
large  branchial  plate ;  eyes,  2  com- 
pound, 1  simple. 
Gen. :  Cypridina,  Astcrojie,  Bradycinetus 
(Eurypylus),  Philomedes,  Cylindrole- 
heris  {Cypridella,  Cypi-ella,  Entomis?, 
fossil). 

Fam.  4.  Entomoconchid^. 

Gen. :  Heterodesmus,  Pkto7noconchus. 

Fam.  5.  Conchceciid^.     Feet  2  pairs, 
posterior  rudimentary ;  mandibles  di- 
stinct ;  eyes  none. 
Gen. :  Conchvscia,  Halocypfis. 

Sect.  3.  Cladocopa.  Inferior  antennae 
2-branched,  both  branches  well  deve- 
loped, natatory  ;  upper  antennae  nata- 
tory, not  geniculate,  with  a  lash  of  long 
setae ;  mandibles  distinct,  palp  short ; 
2  pairs  of  thoracic  appendages — ante- 
rior large,  natatory,  posterior  membra- 
naceous and  branchial. 

Fam.  6.  Polycopid^.     Char.  Those  of 
the  section. 
Gen.  Pulycope. 

Sect.  4.  Platycopa.  Lower  antennae  2- 
bi-anched,  flattened ;  branches  few- 
jointed,  with  numerous  setae.  Supe- 
rior antennce  strong,  geniculate,  shortly 
spiniferous;  mandibles  small,  palp 
large ;  3  pairs  of  thoracic  append- 
ages, all  maxilliform  ;  first  and  second 
pairs  of  jaws  with  a  large  branchial 
plate. 

Fam.  7.  Cytherellid^. 
Gen.  Cytherella. 

Order  2.  Copepoda.  Shell  jointed,  forming 
a  buckler,  enclosing  the  head  and  thorax  ; 
legs  five  pairs,  mostly  adapted  for  swim- 
ming ;  ovary  external. 


Fam.  1.  Cyclopidje.  Head  consolidated 
with  the  thorax;  foot-jaws  two  pairs, 
generally  small ;  fifth  pair  of  legs  rudi- 
mentary ;  eye  single ;  both  superior 
(larger)  antennae  in  the  male  furnished 
with  a  swollen  hinge-joint. 
Cyclops.  Foot-jaws  large  and  strong, 
branched;  ovaries  double  (PI.  15.  figs. 
8,  9). 

Canthocainpitus.  Foot-jaws  small,  sim- 
ple ;  ovary  single  (PI.  15.  fig.  6). 

Arpacficus.  Foot-jaws  stout,  terminated 
by  a  claw ;  ovary  single. 

Alteutha.  Foot-jaws  small,  simple  ;  body 
flat ;  a  strong  falciform  appendage  to 
the  fifth  segment  of  the  body  on  each 
side  (PI.  14.  fig.  3). 

Tachidius,  Dactylopus,  Delavallia. 

Fam.  2.  Diaptomid^.  Head  consolidated 
with  the  first  joint  of  thorax  ;  foot-jaws 
three  pairs,  well  developed  ;  last  pair 
of  legs  differing  in  structure  from  the 
others,  and  differing  from  each  other  in 
the  two  sexes ;  eye  single,  sometimes 
pedunculated  in  the  male ;  right  an- 
tenna only  with  the  swollen  hinge- 
joint  in  the  male. 
Dtaptomiis.  Cephalothorax  and  abdo- 
men each  of  five  segments  (PI.  15, 
fig.  38). 

Temora.  Cephalothorax  of  five,  abdo- 
men of  three  segments. 

Anonudocern.  Cephalothorax  of  seven, 
abdomen  of  four  segments  (PI.  14. 
fig.  6). 

Dias. 

Fam.  3.  Cetochilid^.  Head  consolidated 
with  first  joint  of  thoi'ax ;  foot-jaws 
three  pairs,  strongly  developed;  eyes 
two ;  right  antenna  only  with  the 
hinge-joint  in  the  male. 
Cdochilus  (PI.  14.  fig.  21). 
Hotodelphys.  Provisional!  v  (PI.  14.  fig. 
22). 

Legion  2.  Brcmchiopoda.  Branchiae  at- 
tached to  the  legs  ;  legs  from  four  to  sixty 
pairs. 

Order  1.  Phyllopoda.  Legs  from  eleven  to 
sixty  pairs  in  number,  joints  foliaceous 
and  branchiiform,  chiefly  adapted  for  re- 
spii'ation  and  not  motion ;  eyes  two  or 
three,  sometimes  pedunculated  ;  antennae 
one  or  two  pairs,  neither  adapted  for 
swimming. 
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Fam.  1.  Bbanchipodida.  Body  not  en- 
closed in  a  carapace  or  shell ;  antennae 
two  pairs,  the  inferior  horn-like,  and 
with  prehensile  appendages  in  the 
male  ;  legs  eleven  pairs. 
Artemia.  Tail  simply  bilobed ;  no  ap- 
pendages at  the  base  of  the  cephalic 
horns. 

Branchipus.  Tail  formed  of  two  plates, 
cephalic  horns  vrith  fan-shaped  appen- 
dages at  the  base  (PI.  15.  tig.  3). 

Fam.  2.  Aspidophora.  Body  enclosed  in 
a  shell ;  antennre  one  or  two  pairs ; 
legs  more  than  eleven  pairs. 

Apus.  Shell  flat,  buckler-like ;  antennae 
one  pair,  small ;  eyes  sessile. 

Nebalia.  Shell  folded  at  the  back;  an- 
tennae two  pairs,  large;  eyes  stalked 
(PI.  14.  fig.  28). 

Fam.  3.  Dithyrida.  Bivalve. 
Limiiadia,  Estheria^  Limnetis. 

Order  2.  Cladocera.  Legs  four  to  six  pairs, 
chiefly  branchial ;  eye  single,  and  very 
large  ;  antennas  two  pairs,  inferior  large, 
branched  and  adapted  for  swimming. 

Fam.  1.  Daphniad^.  Superior  antennae 
small ;  inferior  large,  two-branched  ; 
legs  five  or  six  pairs,  all  enclosed  within 
the  carapace ;  eye  single,  large. 

*  (Daphnina.)  Legs  five  pairs ;  inferior 
antennae  two-branched,  one  branch  four-,  the 
other  three-jointed. 

JDaphnia.  Head  produced  below  into 
a  beak ;  superior  antennae  very  small 
(PI.  15.  fig.  28). 

Moina.  Head  rounded  and  obtuse ;  su- 
perior antennae  large  (PL  14.  fig.  26). 

Macrothrix.  Head  beaked,  beak  di- 
rected forwards ;  superior  antennae 
one-jointed,  hanging  from  the  beak 
(PI.  14.  fig.  25). 

Bosmina.  Head  terminating  in  a  sharp 
direct  beak;  superior  antennae  long, 
many-jointed,  projecting  from  end  of 
beak  (PI.  15.  tig.  2). 

Drepanothrix,  Lathonura,  Acantholeberis, 
Ilyocryptus. 

**  (Sidina.)  Legs  six  pairs ;  inferior  an- 
tennae two-branched;  a  row  of  spines  arising 
from  the  edge  of  larger  branch;  superior 
antennse  of  moderate  size. 

Sida.    One  branch  of  inferior  antennae 


three-,  the  other  two-iointed  (PI.  14. 
fig.  27). 

Daphnelln.    Both  branches  two-jointed 
(PI.  15.  fig.  27). 

Fam.  2.  Polyphemid^.  Inferior  antenna 
two-branched,  one  branch  four-,  the 
other  three-jointed ;  lower  part  of  shell 
forming  a  large  vacant  space  for  con- 
taining the  ova  and  young;  eye  very 
large  ;  legs  four  pairs,  not  contained 
within  the  shell. 
Polijphemm.  Tail-like  abdomen  project- 
ing outside  the  shell ;  aquatic  (PI.  14. 
fig.  29). 

Eoadne.  Abdomen  scarcely  projecting 
from  the  shell ;  marine  (PI,  14.  tig.  30). 

Fam.  3.  Lynceid^.  Superior  antennae 
very  short;  inferior  of  moderate  size, 
branched,  each  branch  three -j  ointed ; 
legs  five  pairs  ;  eye  single,  with  a  black 
spot  in  front;  intestine  convoluted, 
having  one  complete  turn  and  a  half. 

Eunjcercus.  Sliell  subquadrangular,  ab- 
domen forming  a  flat,  denselv  serrated 
plate  (PI.  15.  fig.  39). 

Chi/dorus.  Nearly  spherical;  beak  very 
long,  sharp,  and  curved;  inferior  an- 
tenna very  sliort  (PI.  15.  tig.  7). 

Camptocercm.  Ovoid ;  abdomen  long, 
slender,  and  very  flexible,  serrated  (PI. 
15.  tig.  4). 

Acroi^erus.  Somewhat  harp-shaped,  with 
an  anterior  inferior  obtuse  angle  ;  infe- 
rior antennae  rather  long  (PI.  14.  tigs. 
1,  2). 

Alona.  Quadrangular,  striated  or  grooved 
longitudinally ;  inferior  antennae  short 
(PI.  14.  tigs.  4,  5). 

rieiiro.rus.  Gibbous  above  and  anterior- 
ly ;  obliquely  truncate  below  ;  tirst  pair 
of  legs  very  large  (PL  14.  tig.  32). 

Pcracanfha.  Oval,  lower  end  with  a 
curved  posterior  point,  fringed  infe- 
riorly  and  antero-superiorly  with  strong 
hooked  spines  (PL  14.  tig.  31). 

Monospilus. 

See  Crustacea  and  Siphonostoma. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entoinostr. ;  M.-Ed- 
wards,  Crustac.  iii. ;  Straus,  Mem.  d.  3Ius. 
1819,  V.  p.  380,  and  1821,  vii.  p.  33 ;  Koch, 
DeutscM.  Crustac. ;  Desmarest,  Crustac.  • 
Jones,  Entom.  Cretac.  Form.  (Palceont.  Soc); 
Erdom.  Tert.,  and  Foss.  Estherice;  Zencker, 
Midler' sArehiv,  1851  [Micr.  Trans,  i.  p. 273); 
Morris,  Brit.  Fossils,  98 ;  Lubbock,  Linn. 
Trans,  xxiii.  p.  176,  and  xxiv.  p.  197;  Baird, 
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Ami.  N.  Hist.  18(12,  ix.  p.  132,  and  x.  p.  1  ; 
Plateau,  Ann.  N.  II.  18g9,  iii.  p.  12;  ScIkbcI- 
ler,  Clndocera  (8  pi.),  1863  ;  Claus,  Copepoda 
cSf.,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  18(51,  p.  285 ;  id.  Sieh.  u. 
Km.  Zeitsch.  1865  (  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1866,  p.  32 ); 
Brady,  Ann.  N.  II.  18(54,  xiii.  p.  59  {Neio 
Ostracodu),  and  1868,  ii.  (Osfr.  from  Scan- 
dinavian Seas,  Mcuiritius,  i^j-c),  and  18(39,  iii. 
p.  45;  id.  Linn.  Trans.  1868,  xxvi.  p.  353 
(Monvffi:  Ostracodu) ;  Norman  and  ]3rady, 
Munoj/r.  ^V.  1867;  Sars,  Oierd<jt  af  Nuryes 
Mar.'Ostrac.  1865;  Lilljeborg,"  Cruka- 
ceis  &c.  1853 ;  Zencker,  Miill.  Arch.  1850 
(Cypris);  ibid.  1851;  id.  Arch.  Natury. 
1854 ;  Dana,  Cla.ssif.  Crtist.  1853,  Report 
on  Crust.  V.  S.  Exped.  1855 ;  CTrube,  Esth. 
u.  Limnad.  Archiv  Nat.  xxxi.  1865;  Brady 
and  Kobertson,  Ann.  N.  11.  1872,  ix.  p.  48 ; 
and  the  Bibl.  of  the  o-enera. 

ENTOPHY'SALIS,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
Palniellacese  (Confervoid  Algte). 

Char.  Frond  globose,  cartilaginous,  con- 
taining numerous  more  or  less  conliuent 
families  of  minute  oblong  cells. 

E.  yranulosa.  On  mai'ine  rocks.  Dal- 
matia. 

Bibl.  Kiitzing,  PJnjc.  Gen.  177,  pi.  18. 

EN'TOPIIYTES.— A  general  term  ap- 
plied to  parasitic  plants  (chietly  Fungi), 
growing  in  tlie  interior  of  animal  or  vege- 
table structures.  See  Pahasites,  vege- 
table. 

ENTOP'YLA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese. 

Cliar.  Frustules  prismatic,  compressed, 
compound,  arcuate ;  the  two  end  valves 
transversely  striated,  not  alike,  one  of 
tliem  being  convex  outwards,  the  other 
concave,  and  with  a  large  pore  (?)  at  each 
end. 

E.  uustralis.  Valves  linear,  rounded  at 
each  end,  with  more  than  forty  transverse 
costse,  traversed  by  a  longitudinal  flexuous 
line  ;  inner  plates  in  the  ndult  state  sixteen,  j 
in  the  young  state  only  three  ;  marine,  and  | 
found  in  guano ;  length  1-240",  in  the  young- 
state  1-720",  and  with  only  six  cost£e  be- 
tween the  pores. 

Bibl.  Ehr.  Berl.  Ber.  1848,  p.  6 ;  Ann. 
N.  Hist.  1848,  i.  393. 

ENTOSOLE'NIA,  Ehrenb.— A  Layena 
is  said  to  be  Entosolenian  if  it  has  its 
neck,  or  stolon-tube,  growing  inwards  (in- 
troverted). This  was  once  thought  to 
be  a  generic  character;  but  it  occurs  in 
Polyniorjjhina,  and  is  not  even  of  specific 
value. 

Entosulenia   {Layena)  ylohosa,  PI.  18. 


fig.  23,  a,  h,  is  a  very  common  form,  recent 
and  fossil. 

Bibl.  Carpenter,  Introd.  Foram.  157. 

ENTOS'THODON,  Schwiigr.— A  genus 
of  Funariaceas  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),  inclu- 


Fio-.  197. 


Entotthodon  Tenipletoni. 
Fragment  of  the  peristome.    Magnified  100  diams. 

ding  some  of  the  Gymnostoina  and  Weissim 
of  authors. 

Bibl.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  272 ;  Berke- 
ley, Ilandh.  p.  175. 

■"EN'TOTHBIX,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Os- 
cillatoriaceae  (Confervoid  Alg;e). 

Char.  Frond  tubular,  composed  of  nu- 
merous very  slender  filaments,  densely 
twisted  into  a  cord,  and  enclosed  in  a  la- 
mellar sheath. 

E.  funiculans.  Filaments  continuous, 
brownish,  flexuous.    In  long-kept  water. 

Bibl.  Kiitzing,  Phyc.  Gen.  224,  pi.  5. 
fig.  8. 

ENTOZO'A.— A  class  of  Animals ;  by 
some  recent  authors  forming  an  order  of 
the  Annulata. 

The  Entozoa  are  animals  mostly  residing 
paraaitically,  during  either  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  their  lives,  in  the  cavities  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  organs  of  other  animals ; 
they  are  very  generally  met  with  through- 
out the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  and  they  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  liquids  of  those 
animals  of  which  they  constitute  the  para- 
sites. Their  form  is  mostly  elongate,  and 
the  body  more  or  less  distinctly  jointed. 

The  integument  consists  of  a  delicate  ho- 
mogeneous epidermis,  often  thrown  into 
transverse  folds ;  sometimes  also  into  lon- 
gitudinal folds,  giving  the  body  a  winged 
appearance.  In  some  species  it  is  furnished 
with  papillae,  spines,  or  horny  retlexed 
prickles,  either  scattered  over  the  gieater 
part  of  the  surface  or  confined  to  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  body,  in  the  latter 
case  serving  as  organs  of  adhesion.  Beneath 
the  epidermis  is  the  cutis,  intimately  fused 
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with  or  almost  entirely  consisting  of  layers 
of  transverse,  longitudinal,  and  oblique  flat- 
tened fusiform  muscular  fibres,  resembling 
tlie  organic  or  unstriped  muscular  fibres  of 
the  Vertebrata. 

Beneath  or  in  the  substance  of  the  skin, 
in  the  Cestoid  Entozoa,  are  numerous  mi- 
nute oval  or  rounded  bodies,  containing 
carbonate  and  phospliate  of  lime ;  these  are 
regarded  as  forming  the  rudiments  of  a 
cutaneous  skeleton,  and  they  possess  a  con- 
centric laminated  structure. 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  head  and 
its  appendages,  in  the  sliape  of  hooks,  suck- 
ers, &c.,  are  described  with  the  genera  and 
species,  as  their  form  and  arrangement  are 
used  as  generic  characters. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Entozoa  is  not 
well  known.  In  the  cystic  or  larval  forms, 
none  has  been  detected.  In  the  Cestoids 
and  Acanthocephala,  it  appears  to  consist 
of  a  single  cephalic  ganglion,  sending  off 
branches  to  the  proboscis.  In  tlie  Trema- 
toda,  of  two  oesophageal  ganglia,  connected 
by  a  transverse  cord,  and  sending  off  two 
lateral  branches,  which  traverse  the  body 
longitudinally.  In  the  Nematoidea,  it  is 
composed  of  a  single  longitudinal  cord,  fur- 
nished at  its  origin  and  termination  with  a 
ganglion. 

Organs  of  special  sense  appear  to  be 
absent  in  the  Entozoa,  excluding  tliat  of 
touch,  which  resides  in  the  various  cephalic 
appendages.  In  some,  especially  in  the 
ciliated  embryonic  form,  there  are  red  or 
black  cervical  spots,  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  eyes ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
contain  any  refracting  body  comparable  to 
a  lens.  Hehiiinthologists  have  difl'ered  as 
to  the  presence  of  a  digestive,  circulating, 
and  water-vessel  system  in  the  Cestoidea 
and  Acanthocephala,  certain  tubes  found  in 
them  being  regarded  as  belonging  to  each 
of  these  systems  by  diSerent  authors ;  the 
longitudinal  vessel-like  tubes  with  lateral 
branches  terminating  in  a  caudal  pore,  are, 
however,  now  regarded  as  excretory  organs. 
In  most  of  the  remaining  Entozoa,  the 
digestive  apparatus  is  well  developed,  the 
moutli  distinct,  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  alimentary  tube  much  ramified,  and 
terminating  either  in  a  caecal  extremity 
or  in  a  distinct  anus.  Remarks  upon 
these  systems  will  be  found  under  the 
genera. 

Propagation. — The  Entozoa  are  propa- 
gated by  spontaneous  division,  by  gemma- 
tion or  the  formation  of  gemmte,  and  by 


sexual  organs ;  and  they  illustrate  the  law 
of  alternation  of  generations. 

The  spontaneous  division,  which  is  al- 
ways transverse,  differs  from  tliat  of  the 
Infusoria  and  Polypi,  in  the  new  indivi- 
duals produced  not  being  perfect — a  certain 
number  of  organs  only  being  reproduced, 
as  in  the  joints  (proglottides j  of  the  body 
of  the  Cestoidea. 

The  formation  of  gemmae  occurs  in  the 
larval  or  cystic  forms  of  Tania — Canurus 
and  J^chinococcus. 

In  those  Entozoa  whicli  are  propagated 
by  sexes,  the  individuals  are  either  herma- 
phrodite or  unisexual.  In  the  Cestoidea  the 
sexual  organs  are  usually  repeated  in  each 
joint,  except  those  near  the  head.  And  it 
appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  ovaries 
— one  for  the  production  of  the  germ  (the 
germinal  vesicle  and  spot),  and  the  other 
for  the  yolk.  In  addition  to  which,  there 
is  mostly  a  uterus,  vagina,  testis,  penis  (spi- 
culum),  and  vesicula  seminalis.  The  ova 
are  round  or  oval,  often  furnished  with  a 
shell,  which  sometimes  has  a  lid. 

The  development  of  the  ova  of  the  En- 
tozoa takes  place  according  to  two  methods : 
either  the  yolk-mass  undergoes  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  segmentation,  ultimately 
forming  the  embryo ;  or  large  transparent 
embryonal  cells  form  in  the  yolk,  the 
latter  not  becoming  segmented,  but  under- 
going subdivision  and  diminution  in  size, 
the  growth  of  the  embryonal  cells  con- 
tinuing at  the  expense  of  the  yolk-mass 
until  it  is  entirely  consumed ;  the  entire 
mass  then  becomes  covered  with  a  delicate 
epithelium,  which  is  sometimes  ciliated, 
and  forms  the  embryo. 

In  numerous  instances,  after  this  primary 
stage  of  development — the  embryonal-cell 
condition — has  been  attained,  the  embryo 
does  not  become  directly  developed  into  a 
form  of  being  resembling  the  parent ;  but 
the  intermediate  larval  or  nurse  forms,  de- 
scribed under  Gkneeations,  Alternation 
OF,  are  produced  from  it  by  a  non-sexual 
process ;  and  ultimately,  forming  the  last 
stage  of  the  metamorphosis,  beings  resem- 
bling the  parent,  and  furnished  with  sexual 
organs,  are  produced.  The  discovery  of 
the  alternation  of  generations  has  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  many  of  the  supposed 
species  of  Entozoa  are  only  the  larval  or 
nurse  forms  of  the  true  species,  and  that 
many  of  these  forms  only  complete  their 
stages  of  metamorphosis  when  placed  under 
particular  circumstances,  i.  e.  in  the  bodies 
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of  different  animals,  or  in  different  organs 
of  the  same  animal. 

The  following  arrangement  may  serve  as 
an  index  to  the  articles  upon  the  Entozoa, 
contained  in  this  work  : — 

Order  1.  Sterelmintha.  Alimentary  canal 
often  absent,  or  not  distinct ;  when  pre- 
sent, with  a  single  oritice  only,  and 
branched. 

Earn.  1.  Cestoidea  (tape-worms).  Body 
strap-shaped,  distinctly  or  indistinctly 
divided  into  transverse  joints;  male 
and  female  organs  in  each  joint;  ali- 
mentary canal  doubtful  or  indistinct. 

Bothriocephalus,  T(enia. 

{Cydica)  Nurse  or  larval  forms  of 
Cestoidea : 

Cysticercus,  Ccenurus,  JEchinococcus. 

Earn.  2.  Trematoda.  Body  mostly  flat- 
tened ;  alimentary  canal  distinct, 
branched ;  male  and  female  organs  in 
each  individual. 

Amphistoma,  Diplozoon  (Diporpd), 
Distoma  ( Cercaria),  Gyrodactylus. 

Eam.  3.  Acanthocephala.  Body  flat- 
tened, transversely  wrinkled,  becoming 
cylindrically  distended  by  the  imbibi- 
tion of  water;  sexual  organs  in  separate 
individuals. 

Echinorhynchus. 

Earn.  4.  Gokdiacea  (hair-worms).  Body 
filamentous,  cylindrical,  alimentary  ca- 
nal present ;  sexes  separate. 
Goi-dius,  Mermis. 

Fam.  5.  Geegaeinida.     Perhaps  larval 
states  of  some  other  organisms. 
Greyarina. 

Order  2.  Coelelmintha.  Alimentary  canal 
present,  distinct,  simple,  with  two  ori- 
fices. 

Fam.  1.  Nematoide a  (roundworms).  Body 
cylindrical,  hollow  ;  sexes  separate. 

Tncltocephalus,  Filaria,Ascaris{  Oxy- 
urtis),  Anyuillula,  Trichina. 

See  AcEPHALOCYSTS  and  Enoplid^. 

BiBL.  Siebold,  Veryleich.  Anat. ;  RudoL- 
phi,  Eiitoz.  Hist.  Nat.  and  Entoz.  Syno2)s. ; 
l)ujardin,  Hehninth.  ;  Bremser,  Icones  Hel- 
minth. ;  Owen,  TudcTs  Cycl.  ii.  Ill ;  Blanch- 
ard,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  Zool.  vii.  viii. 
X.  xi.  xii  ;  Diesing,  Helminth. ;  Vogt,  Zool. 
Briefe;  Beneden,  Les  vers  cestoides,  1850; 
id.,  Vers  intestin.  (27  pi.),  and  Icon.  d.  Helm. 


1860 ;  Pagenstecher,  Tre^natod.  larven. 
&c. ;  Kiickenmeister,  Parasiten,  18-56 ;  Cob- 
bold,  Entozoa ;  Eberth,  Nematoden,  1863  ; 
Schneider,  Netnatoden  (22  pi.,  130  cuts), 
1866 ;  Wagener,  Cestoden  ( 22  pi.) ;  Leuck- 
art,  Menschl.  parasit.  1863. 

EOS'PHORA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  IlydatluiBa. 

Char.  HvtiS  three,  sessile — two  frontal, 
one  cervical;  foot  forked.  Aquatic.  Among 
Confervce. 

There  are  three  species. 

E.  diyitata  (PI.  34.  fig.  28  ;  fig.  29,  teeth). 
Body  conical,  hyaline,  not  aurieled,  toes 
one  third  of  the  foot  in  length.  Length 
1-96". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  451. 

EOZO'ON, Dawson. — AForaminifer,with 
hyaline  and  vascular  shell-structure,  and 
very  numerous  ii-regular  chambers,  out- 
spread for  about  a  square  foot,  and  heaped 
up  nearly  half  as  high,  with  diminishing 
size.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  and  other  old  limestones  of  Canada, 
Bohemia,  &c.  The  chambers,  tubuliferous 
laver,  stolons,  pseiidopodial  passages,  and 
canal-system  are  represented  by  delicate 
casts  of  magnesian  silicates,  such  as  pyrox- 
ene, serpentine,  and  loganite ;  sometimes 
by  calcite,  like  that  of  the  shell  itself.  In 
the  former  case  they  can  be  separated  by 
the  removal  of  the  calcareous  shell,  in  slices 
of  the  marble,  by  dilute  acid. 

Layer  after  layer  of  Eozoon  formed  banks, 
thus  constituting  a  large  proportion  of  the 
massive  limestones ;  and  the  sarcode  was 
mostly  replaced  by  hydrous  silicates,  such 
as  have  been  injected  into  the  pores  of  Si- 
lurian and  other  fossils,  and  just  as  glauco- 
nite  takes  the  place  of  the  soft  parts  of 
Foraminifera,  Polyzoa,  &c.  in  existing 
seas.  The  Eozoonal  limestone,  with  its 
associated  muds,  sands,  and  shingle,  has 
been  folded,  crushed,  and  variously  meta- 
morphosed, often  in  a  high  degree. 

BiBL.  Logan,  Dawson,  Carpenter,  and 
Hunt,  Qtairt.  Jotirn.  Geol.  Soc.  1865,  xxi. 
45,  and  1867,  xxiii.  257 ;  Carpenter,  Intel. 
Ohserv.  1865,  vii.  278 ;  Giimbel,  Sitz.  bayer. 
Akad.  1866 ;  King  and  Rowney  (disputing 
the  organic  character  of  Eozbou),  Proc.Roy. 
Irish  Acad.  ser.  1.  x.  and  ser.  2.  i. 

EPEI'RA,  Walck.— A  genus  of  Arach- 
nida,  of  the  order  Araneidea. 

E.  dindema  (the  common  autumnal  gar- 
den-spider) forms  a  favourable  object  for 
the  examination  of  the  various  structural 
peculiarities  of  spiders, — as  the  integument 
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(PI.  2.  fig.  4) ;  the  legs,  with  their  hairs  and 
claws  (fig.  8,  a,  b)  ;  the  toothed  hairs  at 
the  end  of  the  feet  (fig.  8)  show  very  clearl)^ 
the  transition  from  the  hairs  to  the  claws, 
in  fact,  that  the  latter  are  mere  modifica- 
tions of  the  former ;  also  the  luug-plates 
(figs.  9,  9  6)  ;  the  spinnerets,  the  web  (fig. 
11),  &e. 

BiBL.  Walckenaer,  Hist.  Nat.  d.  Apteres ; 
Brandt,  Medizin.  Zool. ;  Walker,  Brit.  Spid. 
(Rail  Soc). 

EPEN'DYMA  VENTRICULORUM  is 
the  name  given  to  a  layer  which  coats 
those  portions  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
which  are  not  connected  with  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  pia  mater — as  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle, the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, the 
floor  and  the  sides  of  the  third  ventricle, 
the  fifth  ventricle,  with  the  roof,  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  cornua,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  inferior  cornua  of  the  lateral 
ventricles.  It  consists  of  delicate  ciliated(?) 
pavement  epithelium,  situated  either  imme- 
diately upon  tlie  cerebral  substance,  or  upon 
au  intermediate  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  or  of 
a  soft  homogeneous  or  granular  mass.  The 
cells  are  nucleated,  and  vary  in  diameter 
from  1-960  to  1-490" ;  they  sometimes  con- 
tain pigment. 

The  ependyma  is  considered  by  many 
anatomists  a  portion  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane.  Corpora  amylacea  are  often 
met  with  beneath  it,  as  is  sometimes  also 
brain-sand. 

BiBL.  Kiilliker,  Mikr.  Anat. 
EPHE'BE,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Lichinese 
(Gymnocarpous  Lichens)  (tribe  Lichinei, 
fam.  Collemacei,  Leighton),  usually  de- 
scribed in  an  imperfect  state  as  species  of 
Stigonema,  a  supposed  genus  of  Algae.  E. 
pubescens  has  a  hairy,  branched,  cartilagi- 
nous frond,  covering  the  surface  of  damp 
subalpine  rocks  with  a  blackish-green  felt ; 
the  branches  are  subulate,  and  the  plant  is 
dioecious ;  some  specimens  have  the  bran- 
ches swollen  into  spindle-shaped  receptacles, 
in  which  are  imbedded  numerous  concep- 
tacles,  opening  by  a  pore,  lined  with  clavate 
theca,  each  containing  eight  uniseptate 
spores ;  other  specimens  bear  spherical  or 
subovoid  subapical  pymidia,  in  which  are 
immersed  spermogmiia,  dehiscing  by  a  pore, 
containing  numerous  linear  basidia  (sterig- 
mata),  supporting  very  slender  oblong  sper- 
matia.  Two  supposed  species  of  Stigonema, 
Ag.  (atrovirens  and  mammillosuni) ,  have 
been  found  in  fruit  as  perfect  Epheb<s,  by 
Thwaites.    According  to  Flotow,  forms  of 


this  Lichen  have  been  described  under 
many  names  by  Kiitzing  and  others. 
See  Stigonema. 

BiBL.  Bornet,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  s^r. 
xviii.  p.  155,  pi.  7;  Berk,  and  Br.  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  2  ser.  vii.  p.  188 ;  Nylauder,  Syn.  pi.  2. 
figs.  1  &  17  J  Leighton,  Lich.  Fl.  G.  B. 
p.  12. 

EPHELO'TA,  Wright.— A  genus  of  ma- 
rine Infusoria,  fani.  Actinophryina  (Acine- 
tina.  Clap,  and  Lachm.),  resembling  Podo- 
phrga,  but  the  tentacles  pointed  instead  of 
capitate,  and  forming  a  wreath  or  circlet. 

2  species.  On  Sertularia,  and  in  the 
mouths  of  shells  containing  hermit-crabs. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Inf.  p.  562;  Wright, 
Ed.  New  Phil.  Jn.  1858,  p.  7. 

EPHEM'ERA,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Neu- 
ropterouslnsects,  of  the  family  Ephemeridoe. 

Char.  Wings  four ;  posterior  filaments 
three  ;  head  of  larva  with  cornua. 

The  larva  and  pupa  are  favourite  micro- 
scopic objects,  for  showing  the  dorsal  vessel, 
the  circulation,  branchial  plates,  &c.  See 
Ephemeridje. 

EPHEME'RE/E.— A  family  of  inoper- 
culate  Acrocarpous  (terminal-fruited)  Mos- 
ses, usually  dwarf,  casspitose,  or  gregarious. 
Stem  almost  simple.  Leaves  more  or  less 
oval  or  lanceolate,  slightly  concave,  pellucid, 
with  or  without  nerves.  Cells  of  the  leaves 
parenchymatous,  lax  in  all  parts,  elongate, 
not  papillose.  Capsule  mostly  obliquely 
apiculated. 

British  Genus. 

Ephemermn.  Calyptra  campanulate.  In- 
florescence monoecious  or  dioecious  (anthe- 
ridia  on  a  very  short  special  branch  situated 
near  the  base  of  the  stem). 

EPHEMERlDyE(May-flies).— Afamily 
of  Neuropterous  Insects. 

Characterized  by  the  minute  size  of  the 
antennae  ;  the  unequal  size  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  pairs  of  wings  (the  latter  of 
which  are  in  some  absent) ;  the  membra- 
nous and  almost  obsolete  mouth ;  and  the 
elongated  jointed  setae  at  the  posterior  end 
of  the  body. 

Body  long,  slender,  and  soft ;  head  small, 
transverse-trigonate ;  eyes  large,  nearly  oval, 
lateral ;  ocelli  three,  forming  a  triangle  be- 
tween the  eyes ;  antennae  three-jointed,  the 
two  basal  joints  thick,  the  third  forming  a 
long  slender  seta.  Abdomen  consisting  of 
nine  joints;  the  terminal  the  longest,  and 
gradually  narrowed  and  furnished  at  the 
apex  in  both  sexes  with  two  or  three  long, 
slender,  many-jointed  filaments.  Legs 
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Fig.  198. 


Ephemera  Swammerdainii.    Nat.  size. 

slender;  anterior  pair  in  the  males porrected, 
much  elongated,  with  the  tibiae  and  tarsi 
appearing  soldered  together;  basal  tarsal 
joint  very  minute,  tarsi  tive-jointed,  termi- 
nated in  the  fore  legs  of  the  male  by  two 
oval  pulvilli;  in  the  four  posterior  legs  tarsi 
short,  tive-jointed,  and  terminated  by  a  large 
oval  pulvillus,  and  a  single  broad  notched 
claw. 

These  insects  must  have  been  seen  by 
every  one,  rising  and  falling  on  the  wing, 
near  the  banks  of  rivers  and  pools ;  in  the 
perfect  state  their  life  lasts  but  a  few  hours, 
whence  the  name.  The  ova  are  deposited 
in  the  water.  The  larva  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  pupa,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  absence  of  rudimentary  wiug- 
covers;  they  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
each  other. 

The  pupa  of  the  common  Ephemera  (vid- 
ff(itu)  (PI.  28.  fig.  15)  has  the  prothorax  as 
broad  as  the  head,  transverse-quadi'ate ;  the 
mesothorax  gibbous ;  the  head  rather  small, 
with  two  short  horns  in  front,  and  two  horay 
toothed  mandibles,  furnished  at  their  upper 
angles  with  a  long  curved  horn;  labrum 
Hat,  membranous,  ciliated,  and  with  the 
angles  rounded;  maxillas  small,  membra- 
nous, curved,  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  inter- 
nally setose ;  maxillary  palpi  ibur-jointed, 
and  not  extending  beyond  the  front  of  the 
head;  labium  large,membranous,four-lobed, 
and  furnished  with  a  broad  tongue ;  labial 
palpi  broad  and  three-jointed ;  antennae 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  many- 
jointed  and  ciliated;  legs  short,  broad,  and 
much  compressed  ;  tarsi  two-jointed,  with  a 
terminal  hook ;  abdomen  nine-jointed,  the 
six  basal  segments  being  furnished  on  each 
side  with  a  pair  of  elongated,  rather  narrow 
gills  or  branchial  plates  («),  with  long,  nar- 
row filaments  at  their  edges,  through  each 
of  which  a  trachea  extends  to  the  tip,  the 
tracheae  from  each  contiguous  pair  of  fila- 
ments uniting  near  the  base,  and  then 
running  to  the  large  tube  which  traverses 
the  centre  of  each  plate;  there  are  in  all 


twenty-four  branchial  plates.  At 

the  end  of  the  abdomen  are  three 
elegantly  feathery  setae. 

The  pupa  of  C'lceon — another  of 
the  Ephemeridae,  in  which  the 
imago  has  two  wings  and  two 
I  abdominal  setae — resembles  that 

^     oi Ephemera,  but  has  the  antennae 
as  long  as  the  body. 

The  larvae  and  pupae  of  the 
Ephemeridae  may  be  most  easily 
caught  in  the  ring-net ;  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  showing  the  dorsal  vessel,  with 
its  valves,  and  the  circulation.  They  are 
perhaps  best  preserved  in  glycerine,  or  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  calcium. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introd.  Sec. ;  Pictet, 
Ins.  Nevropt.,  2ncl  monor/r.  184-3 ;  Curtis, 
Erit.  Entoin.  708;  Pritchard,  Micr.  Illustr. 
01  (PI.  2.  fig.  of  Clceun,  pupa). 

EPIIEM'ERUM,  Hanipe.— A  genus  of 
Ephemereae(AcrocarpousMosses),including 
part  of  Phascum  of  authors. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bnjol.  Brit.  p.  27;  Berke- 
lev,  Brit.  3Iosses,  p.  304. 

EPHIP'PIA.— The  winter-ova  of  the  En- 
tomostraca.  See  Eggs  and  Entomostkaca. 

EPIBLE'MA.  See  the  Epidermis  of 
Plants. 

EPICOC'CUM,  Lk.— A  genus  of  Stilba- 
cei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  parasitic  upon 
dead  leaves,  &c.,  consisting  of  very  minute 
gregarious  tubercles,  somewhat  linearly 
arranged,  reddish  or  purplish,  containing 
numerous  spherical,  smooth  or  roughish, 
reticulate  spores.  E.  ner/lecti(m  is  adnate 
to  a  short  pedicel.  When  mature  the 
stroma  is  quite  covered  with  spores  about 
1-2000"  in  diameter.  JJredo  Equiseti, 
'  Br.  Flora,'  is  an  Epicoccum  with  smooth 
spores. 

One  species  of  Epicoccum,  which  grows 
on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  produces  a 
form  of  what  is  commonly  called  Blood- 
rain.  It  was  developed  on  the  calico  cur- 
tains of  a  shower-bath  during  the  preva- 
lence of  cholera  in  1834,  and  excited  some 
consternation,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  malady.  It  occurred  a 
short  time  afterwards  in  considerable  abun- 
dance on  a  water-melon. 

BiBL.  Desmaz.  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser. 
xvii.  p.  95 ;  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hid,  2  ser.  v.  p.  400,  Crypt.  Bot.  p.  312 ; 
Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  470. 

EPIDER'MIS  OF  Animals.   See  Skin. 

EPIDERMIS  OF  Plants.— There  are 
few  parts  of  the  structure  of  vegetables  that 
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have  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  the 
epidermal  cells  and  the  tissue  they  constitute. 
Even  the  term  epidermis  has  become  to  a 
certain  extent  equivocal,  since  it  is  used  by 
some  authors  in  the  sense  in  which  cuticle  is 
used  by  others,  and  vice  versa.  Our  limits 
prevent  us  from  entering  far  upon  the  dis- 
cussion ;  and  our  object  here,  therefore,  will 
be  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  most 
remarkable  facts,  and  the  explanations 
which  are  received  by  the  best  authorities. 

If  we  gently  scrape  up  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  of  a  hyacinth,  or  other  soft-leaved 
bulbous  plant,  and  seize  a  little  piece  of 
the  ragged  edge  with  a  pair  of  fine  for- 
ceps, we  may  strip  off  large  pieces  of 
what  appears  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  a 
thin  homogeneous  pellicle.  When  this  is 
placed  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
be  composed  of  a  layer  of  cells  united  firmly 
together  by  their  sides  like  stones  in  a 
pavement,  but  loosely  connected  with  the 
subjacent  tissue,  which  adheres  here  and 
thereto  the  detached  strip  in  ragged  patches. 
The  firm  continuous  layer  of  cells  is  what 
botanists  call  the  epidermis  of  plants.  Such 
a  layer  of  cells  clothes  the  entire  surface  of 
the  higher  plants,  from  the  Flowering  plants 
down  to  those  in  which  the  organs,  such  as 
the  leaves,  are  reduced  to  mere  layers  of  cells 
like  the  epidermis  itself,  as  in  the  Mosses. 
In  a  very  young  and  delicate  state,  such 
as  we  find  it  clothing  the  surface  of  organs 
still  concealed  in  buds,  or  of  young  ovules 
in  the  ovary,  it  has  been  called  epiblema 
(Schleiden).  A  rather  more  solid  form,  but 
still  soft  and  devoid  of  thickening  layers, 
such  as  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  growing 
parts  of  rootlets  &c.,  is  called  epithelium 
(Schleiden)  ;  both  these  terms  appear  use- 
less, and  only  calculated  to  confuse  the 
student  still  more  than  the  use  of  the 
words  epidermis  and  cuticle,  which  already 
endanger  misconception  from  the  very  dif- 

Fig.  199. 


Cuticle  of  a  cabbage-leaf,  removed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
I*,  hairs ;  P,  orifices  corresponding  to  stomata. 
Ilagnifled  250  diameters. 


ferent  characters  of  the  structures  called  by 
those  names  in  animal  organs. 

When  a  layer  of  epidermis  is  macerated 
in  nitric  acid,  a  thin  pellicle,  destitute  of 
cellular  structure,  becomes  detached  in 
sheets  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  plate  of 
epidermal  cells ;  this  is  the  cuticle  (tig.  199) 
of  botanical  anatomists,  concerning  which 
much  misconception  has  prevailed.  As 
epidermis  advances  in  age  it  becomes  con- 
siderably solidified,  especially  on  evergreen 
leaves,  and  on  shoots  of  shrubs  &c.  which 
remain  green  for  a  lengthened  pei'iod,  such 
as  Aucuba  and  Viscum.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  epidermis  of  structures  belonging 
to  the  stem  disappears  about  the  same  time 
as  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
suberous  layer  of  the  bark  structure,  which 
change  is  evident  externally  by  the  surface 
assuming  a  brown  colour,  the  subjacent 
tissue,  containing  chlorophyll, being  hidden. 
The  green  colour  of  parts  clothed  with  epi- 
dermis depends  upon  the  subjacent  tissue 
showing  through  the  transparent  epidermis, 
the  cells  of  which  are  usually  colourless,  and 
filled  with  watery  contents. 

When  sections  are  made  perpendicularly 
to  the  surface  of  any  fully  developed  leaf, 
but  above  all  of  those  of  leathery  texture, 
the  walls  of  the  cells  next  the  external  sur- 
face are  found  much  thicker  than  the  rest, 
this  thickening  extending  more  or  less  down 
over  the  contiguous  side  walls.  When  such 
sections  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
iodine,  the  gTeater  part  of  the  thickness, 
from  without  inward,  of  this  outer  wall  is 
stained  yellow,  while  the  rest  of  the  walls 
assume  the  blue  colour  ordinarily  taken  by 
cellulose  with  these  reagents.  Some  authors 
suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  yellow  part 
corresponds  to  the  cuticle  above  mentioned : 
but  such  is  not  the  case ;  if  such  a  section 
is  boiled  or  macerated  for  a  long  time  in 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  then  washed  well 
with  water  and  treated  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  the  thick  upper  wall  also 
assumes  the  blue  tint,  and,  moreover, 
a  laminated  structure  becomes  evi- 
dent in  it,  showing  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  deposition  of  secondary 
layers  inside  the  cell.  The  true  layer 
of  cuticle  (which  is  dissolved  off  by 
the  continued  action  of  potash)  is 
really  extremely  thin  in  almost  all 
cases.  The  true  nature  of  this  thick- 
ening of  the  outer  walls  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  epidermis  of  Viscum 
(Mistletoe),   which    remains  upon 
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the  shoots  for  many  years;  here  several 
layers  of  cells  subjacent  to  the  original 
superficial  stratum  become  involved  in  the 
process  of  solidification,  and  their  cavities 
completely  filled  up  by  the  secondary  de- 
posits. The  true  structure  of  the  enormously 
thick  epidermal  layer  of  old  shoots,  as 
brought  out  by  the  action  of  potash,  is  seen 
in  the  example  fig.  26  of  PI.  .38.  The  true 
cuticle  is  sometimes  of  considerable  thick- 
ness,as  in  the  leaves  of  Cycas  (PI.  38.  fig.  28). 
The  thickening  layers  of  the  epidermal  cells 
are  true  Secondaby  Deposits.  The  nature 
of  the  cuticle  is  yet  uncertiiin  ;  some  regard 
it  as  a  kind  of  excretion  hardened  over  the 
surface,  others  as  the  persistent  original 
outer  wall  of  the  parent-cells  of  the  epi- 
dermal cells,  metamorphosed  chemically 
where  exposed  directly  to  the  action  of  the 
air  (in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which 
tlieparent-cell  membranes  become  converted 
into  a  gelatinous  investment  of  the  filaments 
of  Confervae,  the  cells  of  Palmellaceae,  &c.). 
This  seems  borne  out  to  some  extent  by  the 
change  of  condition  of  the  consolidated  part 
of  the  outer  walls,  coloured  yellow  by  sul- 
phuric acid  and  iodine ;  but  it  is  unknown 
whether  there  is  here  areal  chemical  change, 
or  merely  an  infiltration  capable  of  being- 
removed  by  the  action  of  potash  (see  Se- 
condary Deposits). 

Although  the  cellular  plants  possess  no 
true  epidermal  layer,  the  superficial  cells 
form  a  kind  of  cortical  structure  in  the 
Lichens  and  larger  Algfe  ;  and  in  the  lower 
Algae  the  cells  of  the  filaments  &c.  compo- 
sing the  fronds,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
epidermal  cells  in  structure,  insomuch  that 
they  have  laminated  walls  (partly  produced 
by  the  persistence  of  those  of  the  parent  cell 
after  cell-division),  with  the  outer  layer 
possessing  much  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  cuticle  of  the  higher  plants.  As  just 
mentioned,  the  gelatinous  sheaths  of  ' the 
lower  Algae  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
cuticle,  and  as  produced  by  gradual  disor- 
ganization of  the  outer  layers  of  membrane 
while  cell-development  and  the  formation  of 
new  layers  is  going  on  within.  For  further 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  thickening 
layers  of  epidermis,  see  Intercellular 
Substance. 

The  epidermis  and  its  appendages  offer  a 
great  variety  of  points  of  interest  to  the 
microscopist.  The  epidermis  of  those 
growing  parts  of  the  higher  plants  which  are 
exposed  to  the  air  is  not  absolutely  continu- 
ous and  without  orifices  like  the  epidermis 


of  roots,  but  is  perforated  with  myriads  of 
breathing-pores  or  stomata  (fig.  200  S)  as 

Fig.  200. 


Epidermis  from  petal  of  the  balsam,  with  stomata,  S. 
The  ep     rmal  cells  here  have  elegantly  sinuous 
side-walls. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 

they  are  called.  These  consist  of  gaps  left 
bytheseparation  of  the  superficial  epidermal 
cells  at  their  meeting  angles,  the  interspace 
between  them  being  guarded  and  more  or 
less  filled  up  by  (usually)  a  pair  of  cells, 
situated  just  beneath  the  outer  orifice,  and 
having  a  slit-like  passage  between  them. 

Hnirs,  scales,  thorns,  stings,  and  the 
various  forms  of  glands  of  plants,  are  appen- 
dages of  the  epidermal  structure,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  peculiar  development  of  parti- 
cular cells  or  gi-oups  of  cells  of  this  super- 
ficial layer. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  different 
conditions  of  the  epidermis  in  different  parts 
of  plants.  The  delicate  layer  covering  young 
organs  in  buds  becomes  very  variously  deve- 
loped as  these  attainthecompleteconditions. 
On  the  leaves  and  shoots  the  epidermis  be- 
comes consolidated  by  secondary  deposits, 
and  this  in  gi-eatest  proportion  on  leathery 
or  woody  leaves,  &c.,  such  as  those  of  ever- 
greens, shrubs,  and  trees.  Remarkable  ex- 
amples of  this  may  be  found  in  the  leaves  of 
the  Proteaceae,  Cycadaceae,  the  Holly,  Box, 
&c.  (woody),  and  in  the  Aloes,  Cactaceae, 
Oleander,  Hakea,  Ficus,  Szc.  (leathery).  In 
all  cases  the  solid  character  of  foliage  de- 
pends almost  exclusively  upon  the  character 
of  the  epidermis  by  which  the  leaves  are 
clothed.    The  epidermis  of  the  outer  scales 
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of  winter-buds  of  trees  is  remarkabl)'  thick. 
The  thickening  layers  are  sometimes  found 
on  the  walls  of  the  stomatal  cells  and  adja- 
cent cells  bounding  the  intercellular  cavity, 
forming  the  pseudo-structure  called  a  c»sto?He 
(see  Stomata). 

The  epidermis  of  petals  and  similar  deli- 
cate organs  never  acquires  much  solidity ; 
but  the  outer  walls  often  become  elevated 
more  or  less  above  the  surface,  producing  a 
minute  papillosity  of  the  epidermis,  which 
gives  the  peculiar  glistening  appearance. 
When  this  elevation  goes  still  further,  villi 
or  short  hairs  are  produced,  rendering  the 
surface  velvety  (see  Hairs). 

The  side  walls  of  epidermal  cells  are 
sometimes  flat  faces  of  tolerably  regular 
geometrical  figures,  such  as  cubes,  parallelo- 
pipeds,  hexagonal  prisms,  &c. ;  but  not  un- 
frequently  they  are  very  sinuous,  and  then, 
when  the  epidermis  is  seen  from  above,  it 
does  not  look  like  ordinary  parenchyma, 
Avith  square,  rectangular,  or  hexagonal  tes- 
sellse,  but  the  component  cells  are  fitted 
together  so  as  to  present  lines,  which,  when 
regular,  might  be  described  by  the  heraldic 
terms  scalloped,  wavy,  indented,  &c.  (PI.  28. 
fig.  15),  and  when  less  regular,  resemble 
roughly  the  lines  of  jointin  the  old-fashioned 
puzzle-maps  of  children  (fig.  200).  Such 
forms  of  the  epidermis  are  found  on  petals 
frequently,  on  the  leaves  of  Ferns,  on  those 
of  Hellebore,  &c.,  and  appear  very  pleasing 
microscopic  objects,  especially  as,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lines,  the  stomata  at  the  angles 
add  to  the  elegance  of  the  pattern. 

The  cuticle  not  unfrequently  undergoes  a 
change,  which  at  present  is  not  at  all  under- 
stood. This  is  seen  on  many  petals,  as  those 
of  the  Daffodil,  and  on  leaves,  as  those  of 
the  genus  Selleboriis,  Dianthiis,  &c.,  when 
the  epidermis  is  viewed  from  above,  in  the 
form  of  elevated  striae  running  in  various 
ways  over  the  surface,  sometimes  converg- 
ing in  the  centre  of  each  cell,  in  other  cases 
running  in  tortuous  lines  over  the  surface, 
continuous  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
individual  cells.  A  similar  condition  of  the 
cuticle  occurs  upon  the  hairs  of  many 
plants,  especially  of  Cruciferae,  Ranuncu- 
lacese,  Boraginese,  &c.  This  condition  is 
evidently  analogous  to  the  equally  myste- 
rious states  of  the  outer  membrane  of  Pol- 
len-grains and  Spores,  where  points, 
ridges,  reticulations,  &c.  of  the  same  kind 
constantly  occur. 

The  stomata  are  found  on  both  surfaces  of 
many  leaves  of  delicate  structure,  but  most 


abundantly  on  the  lower  surface  ;  in  other 
plants  they  occur  exclusively  on  the  lower 
face  ;  in  floating  leaves  they  exist  only  on 
the  upper  face  ;  while  on  submerged  leaves 
none  at  all  occur,  and  the  epidermis  here 
has  no  very  distinct  difference  from  that  of 
young  roots.  The  characters  of  Stomata 
are  spoken  of  more  at  length  under  that 
head,  as  also  those  of  Hairs,  Scales, 
Stings,  Thorns,  Glands. 

The  epidermis  of  the  Equisetacese  and 
the  Grasses  is  remarkable  for  the  deposition 
of  silica,  apparently  in  the  walls  of  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis,  to  such  an  extent  and  so 
equably,  that  the  whole  of  the  organic 
matter  may  be  removed  by  heat  or  acids, 
and  a  perfect  skeleton  of  the  structure  be 
obtained,  composed  exclusively  of  silex, 
exhibiting  the  boundary  lines  of  the  epi- 
dermal cells  and  the  stomata  (the  dentate 
side-walls,  with  the  stomata  arranged  in 
linear  series,  are  described  in  most  micro- 
scopic books  in  a  very  curious  manner,  from 
an  old  paper  by  Sir  D.  Brewster).  Prepa- 
rations of  this  structure  are  obtained  by 
treating  little  pieces  of  the  wall  of  the  fistu- 
lar  stem  with  strong  nitric  acid,  to  remove 
alkalies,  and  then  burning  them  until  quite 
white  on  a  slip  of  platinum  or  very  thin  glass. 
These  should  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

In  the  Equiseta,  the  siliceous  films  thus 
obtained  are  covered  with  minute  spines, 
presenting  somewhat  the  dotted  appearance 
of  the  valves  of  the  Diatomacese. 

The  seeds  of  many  plants  are  clothed 
with  an  epidermis  of  remarkable  character, 
the  cells  containing  spiral  fibres ;  this  oc- 
curs in  the  Acanthace^,  in  Collomia, 
Salvia,  &c.,  and  is  further  treated  under 
those  heads  and  under  Hairs  and  Spiral 
Structures. 

BiBL.  Moh],  Vegetable  Cell  (transl.  1852), 
Linncea,  xvi.  p.  401,  Verm.  Schrift.  p.  260, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xix.  p."  201,  ibid. 
3  ser.  iii.  p.  158,  Bot.  Zeit.  v.  p.  497  (1847) 
(transl.  Sci.  Mem.  new  series),  ibid.  vii. 
p.  5!)3,  1849 ;  Schleiden,  Wiss.  But.  3  ed. 
p.  335  {Principles,  p.  70) ;  Brongniart,  Ann, 
des  Sc.  Nat.  xviii.  p.  427,  2  ser.  i.  p.  65; 
Link,  Elcm.  J'hil.  Bot.  i.  p.  83;  Wigand, 
InterceUular-Svhstanz  u.  Cuticula,  1850 ; 
Karsteii,  But.  Zeit.  vi.  p.  729,  1848 ;  Cohn, 
Linncea,  xxiii.  p.  337,  1850;  Hartig,  Ent- 
wickl.  der  Pfl.  1843,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  8  s€i\ 
i.  p.  352  ;  Unger,  Bot.  Zeit.  v.  p.  289, 1847 ; 
Garreau,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiii.  304 ; 
Mulder  and  Harting,  Mrdde/s  Phys.  Chem. 
(Edinb.  transl.  p.  470,  1849);  Goldmann, 
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JBot.  Zeit.  vi.  p.  857,  1848;  Schacht,  Die 
Pflanzenzelk,  p.  89.  Berlin,  1852  ;  Wiesner, 
fechn.  Mikr.  1867;  Henfrey,  Elern.  Bot. 
(Masters),  1870. 

EPIPYXIS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  IJiuobryina. 

Chat:  Fixed  by  a  pedicle ;  eye-spot 
absent. 

No  cilia,  nor  appendages. 

E.  utriculm  (Pi.  23.  tig.  60).  Carapace 
urceolate;  body  tilled  with  yellowish  gra- 
nules ;  aquatic  ;  length  1-050". 

Probably  the  young  state  of  Dinobryon 
sertularia,  like  which  it  contains  a  disk- 
shaped  nucleus. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb. /»/■««.  p.  123;  Stein,  Inf us. 

EPISTY'LIS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Vorticellina. 

C7inr.  Pedicle  rigid  (not  contractile), 
simple  or  branched ;  all  the  bodies  of  the 
animals  of  the  same  form ;  aquatic. 

Claparede  and  Lachmann  refer  the  species 
of  Opermlaria  to  this  genus. 

Stein  has  pointed  out  the  occurrence  of 
the  encysting-process  in  the  species  of  this 
genus.  The  same  author  also  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  lid -like  discoidal  process, 
protrusible  from  the  orifice,  and,  like  the 
latter,  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia;  but 
this  does  not  occur  in  all  the  species  ad- 
mitted by  Ehrenberg.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  mostly  attached  to  aquatic 
animals  or  algis.  Clap.  &  Lachm.  admit 
19  species. 

E.  amstatica  (PI.  23,  fig.  51  a,  c).  Body 
small,  conical,  not  plicate,  anterior  margin 
large  and  projecting;  pedicle  dichotomous, 
smooth,  or  covered  with  minute  foreigTi 
bodies  ;  entire  length  1-144  to  1-14" ;  of 
single  body,  1-288". 

E.  (/nwdift.  Body  large,  broadly  campa- 
nulate ;  pedicle  decumbent,  slender,  smooth, 
laxly  branched,  not  jointed,  forming  large 
tufts;  length  of  body  1-140  to  1-120". 

E.  lYffefuns  ( Anthophysa  Mullen,  Duj.). 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  279;  Stein,  In- 
fm. ;  Claparede  and  Lachmann,  Infus.  p. 
107  :  Tatem,  Mic.  Trans.  18G8,  p.  31. 

EPIT'EA,  Fr.  See  Uekdinki,  Phrag- 
wiDiuM,  and  Melampsoba. 

EPITHE'LIUM.  —  The  membranous 
layer  lining  the  various  internal  cavities, 
and  covering  the  internal  free  surfaces  of 
animal  bodies,  as  the  mucous  canals  and 
cavities,  and  their  involutions  forming  the 
glands  and  ducts,  the  serous  cavities,  the 
vessels,  &c. 

It  consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  nu- 


cleated cells,  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
which  are  very  variable.  They  are  either 
round,  polygonal,  spindle-shaped,  cylindri- 
cal, or  conical.  And  in  the  deepest  layers, 
the  cells  sometimes  present  a  remarkable 
radiately  striated  appearance,  having  den- 
tate margins,  interlocking  with  those  of  the 
adjacent  cells. 

Three  kinds  of  epithelium  are  usually  di- 
stinguished; but  intermediate  forms  are  also 
met  with. 

1.  Pavement-  or  tessellated  epithelium. 
This  consists  of  roundish,  oval,  or  polygonal 
flattened  cells,  about  1-2000  to  1-500"  in 
diameter,  and  containing  nuclei  with  nu- 
cleoli. It  occurs  upon  the  surface  of  the 
serous  and  synovial  membranes ;  the  mem- 
brane of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  choroid, 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  retina,  and  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye ;  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tympanum ;  the  lower  half  of 
the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  endocar- 
dium ;  some  veins ;  many  glands  and  ducts, 
as  the  racemose,  the  sudoriparous  and  ceru- 
minous  glands ;  the  hepatic  ducts ;  the 
vagina  and  female  urethra ;  the  bladder, 
uterus,  pelvis,  and  tubules  of  the  kidneys  ; 
and  the  lungs.  In  the  arteries  and  many 
veins  the  cells  are  spindle-shaped. 

2.  Cylindical  epithelium.  In  this  form 
the  cells  are  either  cylindrical,  conical,  or 
pyramidal,  about  1-1000"  in  length,  and  so 
situated  that  the  axis  of  the  epithelial  scales 
or  cells  is  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  upon 
which  they  are  placed.  Sometimes  the  sub- 
jacent cells  are  of  a  rounded  form. 

Cylinder-epithelium  is  met  with  in  Lie- 
berkiihn's  follicles  and  the  ducts  of  the 
gastric  as  well  as  those  of  all  other  glands 
opening  into  the  intestine  ;  in  the  lachrymal 
and  the  mammaiy  glands ;  the  male  urethra; 
the  vas  deferens ;  the  vesiculfe  seminales, 
the  prostatic  ducts,  with  Cowper's  and  the 
uterine  glands. 

3.  Ciliated  epithelium.  In  this  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  cells  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  last;  but  their  free  ends 
are  furnished  with  numerous  vibratile  cilia 
(PI.  40.  fig.  12). 

Ciliated  epithelium  occurs  in  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi ;  the  nares  and  pha- 
rynx above  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  nasal 
bones,  and  the  cavities  opening  into  them  ; 
the  inner  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
the  Eustachian  tube  ;  the  uterus,  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes ;  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal 
duct;  the  palpebral  conjimctiva;  and  the 
ependyma. 
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The  epithelium  covering  the  outer  surface 
of  the  body  forms  the  epidermis  or  cuticle. 

Further  particulars  are  given  under  the 
heads  of  the  organs  or  tissues  in  connexion 
with  which  the  epithelia  are  found. 

BiBL.  Kollilfer,  Mikr.  Anat.  and  Jlandh. 
d.  GewebeL;  Valentin,  Wagner'' s  Handb.  d. 
Phys.,  art.  Flimmerbeioegung  and  Epithel. ; 
Henle,  Allgemein.  Anat. ;  Todd  and  Bow- 
man, Phi/s. ;  Frev,  Jlistnlogie,  1870,  p.  14.3. 

EPITHELIUM  OF  Plants.  See  Epi- 
dermis of  Plants. 

EPITHE'MIA,  Brdbisson.— a  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

C/iar.  Frustules  single,  attached  by  a  part 
of  the  surface  to  other  bodies  ;  valves  with 
transverse  or  slightly  radiant  striae,  some  of 
them  not  resolvable  into  dots. 

Frustules  piismatic,  quadrangular,  mostly 
curved,  sometimes  slightly  undulating  in 
the  side  view  ;  one  face  of  front  view  (that 
by  which  they  are  attached)  flat  or  con- 
cave, the  other  convex  and  broader  than  the 
former,  so  that  the  transverse  section  forms 
a  trapezoid.  Between,  or  corresponding 
with  the  transverse  strise,  which  are  not 
resolvable  into  dots,  are  often  transverse 
rows  of  dots  or  depressions. 

The  species  are  numerous.  Aquatic  and 
marine.  Rabenhorst  dsscribes  21  Euro- 
pean. Conjugation  has  been  observed  in 
three  of  them. 

U.  turgida  (PI.  12.  fig.  32 :  a,  side  view ; 
h,  front  view).  Front  view  oblong,  sliglitly 
dilated  towards  the  middle ;  side  view  some- 
what convex,  gradually  attenuated  towards 
the  very  obtuse  ends  (Pi. 42.  tig.  20).  Aqua- 
tic ;  length  1-240".  In  conjugation,  PI.  6. 
fig.  6  a,  b,  c,  d,  e. 

E.  gibba.  Striiight ;  inflated  in  the  middle 
on  each  side  in  front  view ;  valves  gibbous 
in  the  middle  on  one  side ;  aquatic  and 
fossil ;  length  1-140". 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bucillar.  p.  33,  and  Sp. 
Alg.  p.  1 ;  Smith,  Brit.  Eiatont.  i.  p.  1.3 ; 
Rabenhorst.  Sp.  AI</.  i.  p.  62. 

EPOCH'NIUM,  Lk.— A  genus  of  Toru- 
lacei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  forming  a 
stratum  over  larger  fungi  or  dead  twigs, 
consisting  of  a  mycelium  of  irregularly 
branched  and  anastomosing  filaments,  which 
bear,  on  short  lateral  branclilets,  oblong  or 
globular  septate  spores,  which  soon  fall  off 
and  lie  among  the  mj'celium-threads. 

E.  fungoridn  is  very  common,  forming  a 
dark-green  stv^lmnoxev  Theleplinra;:  E.mrt- 
crosporoidcvm  was  found  by  Mr.  Berkeley 
on  a  dead  twig,  apparently  of  red  currant. 


Sphceria  Epochtiii,  B.  &  Br.,  has  been 
found  on  EpocJuiii/tn  fiingorum ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  is  the  perfect  state  of 
a  conidiiferous  mycelium. 

BiBL.  Berk,  in  Brit.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  352,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  263,  pi.  8. 
tig.  14. 

EQUISETA'CE^  and  EQUISE'TUM. 
— This  is  a  very  distinctly  characterized 
family  of  Flowerless  Plants,  consisting  of  a 
single  genus,  the  Equiseta,  or  Horse-tails, 
which  are  immediately  recognized,  when 
one  species  is  known,  b}'  their  peculiar  aspect 
and  habit  of  growth.  The  stems  and  branches 
are  alike  tubular,  and  present  in  almost  all 
cases  a  rather  coarsely  (per- 
pendicularly) streaked  sur- 
face. The  stems  appearing 
above  ground  are  shoots 
from  a  creeping  under- 
ground stem  (fig.  201), 
which  differs  from  the 
erect  stems  in  being  of 
a  deep  brown  colour  and 
solid,  in  giving  off  root- 
fibrils,  and  sometimes  in 
being  covered  with  hairs. 
The  erect  stems  are  either 
barren  or  fertile ;  in  the 
barren  stems  the  joints  be- 
come gradually  thinner 
upwards  from  a  certain 
point,  at  last  tapering  oft' 
to  an  obtuse  apex  ;  the  fer-  ,^  ^.m^^c^^ 
tile  stems  bear  a  kind  of  ^^^^^^^ 
club-shaped  head,  resem-  ^  . 

mg  m  some  degree  the   ^  r,    v  i?  <• 

.'^  One  half  of 

male  cones  of  (voniferous       nat.  size, 
trees,  or  more  particularly 
those  of  some  Cj'cads  (fig.  201).  These 
club-shaped  bodies  are  the  fruits  or  heads 
of  sporanges. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  rhizome 
and  shafts  presents  some  interesting  points. 
Inthesolid  rhizomethecentre  is  occupied  by 
cellular  tissue  of  tolerably  strong  texture  ; 
outside  this,  as  seen  in  a  cross  section, 
stands  a  circle  of  air-canals,  each  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  vascular  bundles  ;  next  comes 
a  complete  circle  of  vascular  bundles  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  annular  ducts;  be- 
tween tliis  vascular  ring  and  the  outside 
lies  parenchyma  like  that  in  the  centre, 
traversed  by  another  concentric  circle  of 
air-canals;  and  immediately  beneath  the 
epidermal  cells  there  exists  a  layer  of  com- 
pact blackish-brown  parenchymatous  cells. 
When  the  rhizome  is  coated  with  hairs, 
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these  are  formed  by  development  of  the 
epidermal  cells  into  slender  tubular  pro- 
cesses. Tracing  the  solid  rhizome  up  to- 
wards the  points  where  the  erect  stems 
arise,  the  central  cellular  substance  is  gra- 
dually lost,  and  the  outer  portions  are  mo- 
dified in  their  arrangement.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  air-canals  and  the  vascular  bun- 
dles varies  ;  in  some  cases,  the  peculiarities 
are  even  regular  enough  to  afford  specific 
characters.  The  surface  is  clothed  by  an 
epidermis  composed  of  elongated  cells  often 
elevated  into  papillae  and  especially  re- 
markable for  the  quantity  of  silica  deposited 
in  their  walls.  This  epidermis  is  studded 
with  variously  formed  stomata,  ordinarily 
arranged  in  double  lines  ;  and  the  forms  of 
the  epidermal  cells  and  stomata  are  per- 
fectly preserved  in  the  siliceous  ash  which 
remains  after  burning  off  the  organic  sub- 
stance from  a  portion  of  this  epidekmis, 
offering  a  curious  microscopic  object.  Be- 
tween the  epidermis  and  the  central  cavity, 
in  a  cross  section  lie,  first,  a  layer  of  thick- 
walled  elongated  cells,  within  which,  in  the 
angular-stemmed  species,  come  a  circle  of 
masses,  usually  crescentic,  of  cellular  tissue 
containing  chlorophyll.  Next  come  usually 
two  concentric  rings  of  air-canals,  those  of 
the  inner  circle  being  individually  sur- 
rounded by  annular  ducts  ;  and,  moreover, 
in  some  species  a  circle  of  6-10  vascular 
bundles  separates  the  inner  from  the  outer 
circle  of  air-canals ;  the  structure  of  the 
bundles  is  variable,  exhibiting  annular,  spi- 
ral, and  reticulated  ducts.  The  inner  circle 
of  air-canals  lies  in  the  parenchyma  which 
bounds  the  central  cavity.  At  each  joint 
this  cavity  is  cut  off  by  a  diaphragm  com- 
posed of  three  layers,  in  the  intermediate 
of  which,  of  brownish  cellular  tissue,  lies  an 
anastomosing  ring,  where  ull  the  vascular 
bundles  coalesce  and  give  ofi'  branches  to 
the  sheath  fand  branches  when  present). 

The  club-shaped  fruit-spikes  consist  of  a 
central  axis  forming  the  last  joint  of  the 
stem,  on  which  are  attached  numerous 
mushroom-shaped  sporaiiges,  the  stalk  of 
each  adhering  to  the  central  axis,  so  that 
we  only  see  the  upper  side  of  the  cap  exter- 
nally (figs.  202,  203).  This  has  an  angular 
border;  and  the  adjacent  sporanges  being 
veiy  close,  the  outer  ends  of  these  bodies 
cause  a  tessellated  appearance  of  the  whole 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  development.  As 
the  sporanges  ripen,  they  separate  more 
from  each  other ;  and  when  one  is  removed 
(fig.  204),  it  is  seen  to  possess  a  number  of 


little  pouch-like  cases  under  the  over- 
hanging outer  portion  and  round  the  stalk  ; 
these  pouches  burst  by  a  perpendicular  slit 
inwards,  and  discharge  the  spores. 


Fig.  202.  Fig.  203. 


Equisetum  arvense. 

Fig.  202.  Fruit-spike.    Magnified  3  diams. 

Fig.  203.  A  spike  halved  vertically.    Magn.  3  diams. 

Fig.  204.  A  sporange  removed  from  the  preceding. 

Magn.  25  diams. 
Fig.  205.  A  spore  with  elaters  uncoiling.    Magn.  200 

diams. 

The  spores  of  the  Hquiseta  are  very  re- 
markable, and  unlike  any  other  known  ve- 
getable structure.  They  are  roundish  cells, 
with  apparenthj  only  one  coat:  for  the  outer 
coat  splits  up  into  four  thread-like  pro- 
cesses {elaters),  thickest  and  rather  clubbed 
at  their  free  ends.  While  the  spore  remains 
in  the  sporange,  these  fibres  are  rolled  round 
the  spore ;  but  when  the  spares  are  dis- 
charged, the  coiled  fibres  uncurl  (fig.  205), 
and  assist  in  scattering  the  spores,  their 
elasticity  causing  them  to  spring  out. 

The  Equiseta  possess  only  this  one  kind 
of  spore  ;  and  the  germination  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Ferns,  in  which  likewise  only 
one  kind  of  spore  exists.  The  membrane 
of  the  spore  pushes  out  a  pouch-like  pro- 
cess, which  after  a  time  becomes  cut  off 
by  a  septum  ;  the  end-cell  gTows  on  and 
multiplies  in  both  directions,  until  a  lobu- 
lated  prothallium  is  produced ;  on  this  arise 
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archefjonia  and  anthendia  (on  distinct  indi- 
viduals), resembling  in  all  essential  respects 
those  produced  on  the  coiTesponding  struc- 
tiu-e  in  the  Feexs. 

After  the  fertilization  of  an  archegonium, 
the  germ-cell  contained  in  it  becomes  deve- 
loped as  an  embryo,  and  a  new  Equisetum- 
steni  of  the  ordinaiy  structure  springs  up 
(fig.  20G),  forming  a  creeping  rhizome  with 


Fig.  206. 


Equisetmn  arTense. 
Young  stem  arising  from  a  prothallium. 
Magnified  1.5  diameters. 


upright  fistular  shafts,  resembling  the  parent 
plant  from  which  the  spores  were  derived. 

The  family  Equisetacere  is  represented 
in  existing  yegetation  by  a  single  genus, 
containing  only  herbaceous  plants.  The 
Equisctacese  of  foi-mer  ages  were  far  more 
important  as  regards  size. 

BiBL.  Francis's  British  Ferns,  5th  ed. 
1855 ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xi. 
p.  5 ;  Milde,  Bot.  Zeit.  viii.  p.  448  (1850), 
and  X.  p.  537  (1852),  Linnaa,  xxiii.  p.  545 
(1850);  Hofmeister,  F(?)'/7/ee'c7«.  Unters.lSol, 
Verh.  I:  Sachs.  Ahad.  d.  Wiss.  iv.  p.  123 ;  Bis- 
choff,  G.  Vi.,  Kryptoi/a7n.  Geicdchse,  Heft  1. 
p.  27,  pis.  3,  4,  5  (1838),  Botan.  Zeit.  xi. 
p.  97  (1853),  transl.  in  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  xix.  p.  232  ;  Pringsheim,  Bot.  Zeit.  xi. 
p.  241  (1853) ;  Sanio,  Bot.  Zeit.  xiv.  p.  177, 
XV.  p.  657. 

EREBONE'MA,  Rom.— A  supposed  ge- 
nus of  Kiitzing's  family  Leptomitete.  Some 
imperfect  filamentous  organism,  probably 
belonging  to  a  Fungus. 

BiBL.  Homex,  DeidscM.  Alg.-^.IO;  Kiit- 
zing,  Sp.  Alq.  p.  157. 

ERE'MOSPHiERA.     See  Chloeo- 

SPHiEEA. 


ERE'TES,  Werneck.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Cryptomonadina. 

Char.  Those  of  Phacelomonas  with  a  ca- 
rapace. 

One  species :  the  spores  of  an  Alga  ? 
BiBL.    Wemeck,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1844,  p.  377. 
ERGOT  and  ERGOT^'TIA.  See  Cla- 

VICEPS. 

ERIN'EUM,  Pers. — A  supposed  genus  of 
Fungi,  really  consisting  of  abnormal  deve- 
lopments of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
trees  upon  which  the^  are  supposed  to  be 
parasitic.  They  occur  chiefly  upon  the 
Anientaceaj,  Aceraceae,  and  Rosaceae  (Apple- 
trees,  Plum-trees,  &c.). 

See  Taphblna. 

Bibb.  Fries,  Syst.  Mycol.  iii.  p.  521 ; 
Berkeley  in  Lindley's  Veg.  Kingdom,  art. 
Funqales. 

ERIODER'AIA,  Fee.— A  genus  of  tropi- 
cal Lichens,  tribe  Lecanorei,  externally  re- 
sembling the  Peltigerae ;  consisting  of  a 
gTeen  membranaceous  thallus,  spreading 
from  the  centi-e,  haiiy  above,  and  with 
woolly  anastomosing  nen'es  beneath.  Apo- 
thecia  marginal,  with  hispid  hau's  on  the 
margin  imderneath. 

Bibb.  Fee,  Crypt,  p.  145,  pi.  34.  fig.  2. 

ERIOSO'MA.    See  Aphid^. 

ERIOSTORA,Berk.  &  Br.— A  genus  of 
Sph«ei-onemei  (Coniomjxetous  Fungi),  de- 
scribed (-£".  Intcostonia)  as  forming  minute 
brown  spots  upon  dead  leaves  of  the  bulrush. 
The  conceptacles  are  globose,  and  collected 
in  numbers  on  the  stroma,  bursting  by  a 
single  common  (white-bordered)  pore  to 
discharge  the  spores  (stylospores),  which 
are  filiform  and  very  slender,  and  arise  in 
foiu's  fi'om  a  sporophore.    (See  CoiaoMY- 

CETES.) 

BiBL.  Berk.andBr.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1850, 
V.  p.  455,  pi.  11.  fig.  1. 

ER  UPTIONS,  CL-TA^^;ous.— The  scales, 
crusts,  scabs,  contents  of  vesicles,  pustules, 
&c.  formed  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin, 
usually  consist  of  epidermic  cells  alone, 
more  or  less  flattened  or  othei-wise  altered, 
or  of  these  with  the  ordinaiy  products  of 
inflammation.  Gramiles  of  soot  are  fre- 
quently foimd,  in  London  at  least,  mixed 
with  the  above  elements ;  and  these  were 
once  regarded  as  the  microzymes  of  small- 
pox. Fiuigi  exist  in  the  crusts  of  some 
skin-diseases,  as  Favus  &c.  The  itch- 
insect  (Sabcoptes)  must  not  be  forgotten, 
nor  Demodex.  See  Pabasites. 
ERVIL'IAjDuj.  (Aegyria,  CI.  &  Lachm.). 

TJ 
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—  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family 
Ervilina. 

Char.  See  the  family.  Marine. 
E.   Jcqumen  =  Euplotes  monosti/his,  E. 
(PI.  23.  fig.  52  ;  h,  side  view).    Body  with 
two  Tcntral  contractile  vesicles ;  length 
_i  

6  5  0    4  2  0  • 

3  other  species. 

BiBL.  Duj.  Jn/Ms.p.  455;  Clap.  &Lachm. 
Inf.  p.  288. 

'ERVILI'NA,  Duj.  (Dysterina,  CI.  & 
Lachm.). — A  family  of  Infusoria. 

Char.  Body  oval,  more  or  less  depressed, 
entirely  or  partly  ciliated,  with  a  tail-like 
■•  foot,  usually  also  with  a  persistent  membra- 
nous carapace. 

Genera : 

Carapace  present. 

Composed  of  two  distinct  valves    Iduna. 

Composed  of  two  united  valves. 
Valves  united  behind  and  below  only  ...  Hysteria. 

Valves  muted  aU  down  the  back    Ervilia. 

Carapace  absent   Huxleyia. 

Dujardin  questions  whether  Urocentrum, 
E.,  does  not  belong  to  this  famity. 

(Dyste'eia,  Huxley.  A  geuus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Ervilina. 

Char.  Distinguished  from  the  other  Er- 
vilina by  the  two  valves  of  the  carapace 
being  soldered  at  the  posterior  part  behind 
the  foot  only. 

5  species.  Marine. 

BiBL.  Huxley,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1857,  p.  78 ; 
Clap.  &  Lachm".  Infus.  p.  284.) 

Blbl.  Duj.  J«/«s.  p.  454;  Clap.  &  Lachm. 
Infus.  ^-c.  p.  278. 

'ERY'SIPHE,  Hedw.  fil.— A  genus  of 
Perisporacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  con- 
sisting of  little  mildews  overgTowing  the 
leaves  of  living  plants.  The  mycelium  is 
formed  of  slender  ramified  filaments,  which 
spread  and  form  an  entangled  web  over  the 
epidermis  of  the  infected  plant,  but  do  not 
appear  to  penetrate  into  the  substance ; 
processes,  like  suckers,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  vine-mildew  by  Mohl,  by  which  the 
threads  obtain  nourishment  fi'oni  the  juices 
of  the  leaf.  From  the  creeping  mycelium 
arise  numerous  upright  short-jointed  fila- 
ments, the  last  one  or  more  of  the  cells 
or  joints  of  which  swells  so  as  to  render 
the  erect  filament  clavate  or  moniliform. 
These  expanded  cells  become  detached  with 
the  greatest  readiness,  and,  when  they  fall 
upon  the  supporting  leaf,  germinate  and 
produce  new  mycelium  threads.  In  this 
state  the  Erysiphce  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  genus  Oidimn ;  and  as  this  state 
is  succeeded  in  most  cases  by  the  true  con- 


ceptacle  of  the  genus  Erysiphe,  the  Oidia 
(such  as  O.  Tvcheri,  the  Vine-fungus), 
which  grow  under  the  same  circumstances, 
but  do  not  produce  conceptacles,  are  re- 
garded by  most  authors  as  imperfect  Enj- 
siphce.  (See  Oididm.)  WTien  the  mycelium 
of  an  Erysiphe  is  developed  late  in  the  year, 
it  seldom  produces  any  thing  but  the  ovate 
cells  (conidia)  ;  but  if  developed  early  in  the 
summer,  the  mycelium  grows  at  certain 
points  into  denser  white  patches  {receptacles, 
Lev.),  from  which  arise  the  conceptacles. 
These  are  small  globular  sacs,  composed  of 
a  double  layer  of  cells ;  from  the  base  of  the 
outside  of  the  sac  arise  a  number  of  radiating 
filaments,  simple  or  branched  (appendicles, 
Lev.),  while  in  its  interior  are  developed 
one  or  many  sacs  (asci,  sporanyes,  Lev.),  in 
each  of  which  are  produced  eight  sporidia. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  a  third  form  of 
fruit  occurs,  in  which  the  conidimn  becomes 
ti'ansformed  into  a  sac  (pycnidiimi)  filled 
with  minute  spores.  Tulasne  has  figured 
a  second  form,  apparently  of  conidia,  in 
Phyllactinia  yxittata. 

Leveille,  in  an  elaborate  essay  on  this 
genus,  has  subdivided  it  into  five  genera, 
which  may  perhaps  be  better  taken  as  sub- 
genera, and  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Conceptacles  inth  one  ascus. 
Appendicles  dichotomously  branched  1.  FoJosphteria. 
M        fioccose    2.  Sphcerotkeca. 

Conceptacles  with  many  asei. 

„        aeiculate   3.  Phyllactinia. 

„        uncinate    4,  Uiicinuhi. 

,,  dichotomously  branched  5.  JMicrospharia. 
„        floecose    6.  Erysiphe. 

1.  Pndosphcei'ia.  The  Hawthorn-blight 
and  the  Plum-blight  belong  to  this  divi- 
sion. 

2.  Sphcerotheca.  The  Rose-mildew,  E. 
pannosa,  auct.,  belongs  to  this  group,  and 
is  distinguished  from  E.  viacidaris,  \Yallr. 
(S.  Castaynei,  J.  Lev.),  the  Hop-mildew,  by 
the  appendicles  of  the  former  being  white, 
while  those  of  the  latter  are  coloured.  Tbe 
mycelium  of  the  rose-mildew  seems  to  be 
the  same  thin  gas  Oidiitm  leiicoconitim, Dei^m. 
The  similar  structure  of  tliellop-mildew  has 
been  described  and  figured  (from  Dr.  Plom- 
ley's  drawings)  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  He  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  conversion  of  one  of  the  oidioid 
cells  into  pycnidia. 

3.  Fhyflaetinia.  E.  yidtata,  Schlecht., 
common  on  the  hazel  and  other  trees  and 
large  shrubs,  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
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forms  of  Phyllactinia  by  having  a  bulbous 
base  to  its  appendicles^  wbicb  contain  2  to 
4  sporidia. 

4.  Uncinula.  E.  achmca,  Scblecbt,  is  re- 
ferred liere ;  its  distinctive  character  is  the 
existence  of  the  hooked  appeudicles.  Found 
on  willows.  -B.  bicornis,  \ik.,  occurring- 
upon  maples  &c.,  has  eight  spores. 

5.  3Iicrosphceria.  E.periicillata,  occurrmg 
on  Viburmim  Opulus  &c.  Several  species 
occur  in  this  country,  of  which  one  of  the 
best-known  is  M.  pmimllata.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  appendicles,  which  are  dichoto- 
mously  branched  at  the  tip,  are  the  same 
as  those  oi Podospliccria;  but  there  are  many 
asci,  instead  of  one  only. 

6.  Erysiphe.  E.  Pid,  Grev.,  is  E.  Martii 
of  Leveille,  distinguished  by  its  globose, 
many-spored  asci  and  the  simple  or  irre- 
gularly branched  appendicles.  E.  tortilis, 
Lk.,  has  coloured  appendicles  ten  or  more 
times  the  length  of  the  conceptacle.  It 
grows  on  Curnus  sanguinea,  the  Dogwood 
ti'ee.  E.  coinmunis,  Lev.,  is  not  very  well 
characterized  ;  it  has  coloured  appendicles, 
which  are  only  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as 
the  conceptacle  ;  the  asci  vary  from  four  to 
eight,  as  do  also  the  spores  contained  in 
each.  This  species  grows  on  a  great  variety 
of  herbaceous  plants,  Ranunculacete,  Com- 
positsB,  Leguminosse,  CruciferEe,  Polygo- 
naceas,  &c. 

Perhaps  a  doubt  might  be  admitted  whe- 
ther the  above  subdivisions  really  represent 
more  than  six  species  of  this  genus. 

BiBL.  Leveille,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xv. 
p.  109,  pis.  6-11 ;  Berk,  in  Hook.  Br.  Flora, 
ii.  pt.  2.  p.  325 ;  Tr.  Hurt.  Soc.  Londmi,  ix. 
p.  61 ;  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pis.  134, 164. 
tigs.  2,  296;  Tulasne,  Compt.  Eendiis,  1853; 
Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  vi.  p.  299 ;  Tulasne, 
Cmpohgia,  i. ;  Cooke,  Handbook,  p.  645. 

See  also  Oidium. 

ERYTHRvEUS,  Duges.— See  Anystis. 

ESPARTO.— The  bast  fibres  of  a  grass, 
Lygenm  spartum  (Stipa  tetiacissitna,  Linn. ; 
Makrocliloa,  Kunth),  a  coarse  fibrous  ma- 
terial, extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  The  fibres  are  shorter  than  those 
of  most  allied  substances ;  and  the  epider- 
mic wavy  margined  cells  are  so  short  as  to 
render  the  distinction  of  this  material  toler- 
ably easy. 

It  occurs  extensively  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, in  North  America,  and  in  the  centre 
and  south  of  Spain. 

BiBL.  Ilenfrey,  Pot.  (Masters),  p.  400 ; 
Wiesner,  Techu.  Mikr.  p.  225  (fig.). 


ESTHE'RIA,  Rlippell  and  Straus-Durck- 
heim  {Cyzicxis,  Audouin;  Isaura,  Joly). 

A  bivalved  phyllopodous  Entomostracon, 
having  24  pairs  of  foliaceous  limbs,  and 
ovate  valves,  horny,  delicate,  concentrically 
ridged,  bearing  fi-om  7  to  80  lines  of  growth, 
with  intermediate  reticulation  or  other 
sculpturing. 

20  species  are  known  from  fresh  and 
brackish  waters  of  warm  climates ;  and  20 
fossil  species,  Devonian  to  Tertiary. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Zool.  Proc.  1849,  87;  1852, 
30 ;  1859, 232 ;  1860, 188  and  392  ;  Rupert 
Jones,  Foss.  Estherice  (Pal.  Soc.)  1862;  E. 
Grube,  Arcli.f.  Naturgesch.  1853,  xix.  and 
1865,  xxxi. 

EUAC'TIS,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Oscillato- 
riacese  (Confei-void  Algse), of  the  tribe  Rivu- 
larieaj,  consisting  of  little,hard,  solid,  elastic, 
mostly  hemispherical  bodies,  from  1-2  to  2"' 
in  diameter,  growing  upon  stones  in  the  sea 
or  rivers  &c. ;  concentrically  zoned,  com- 
posed of  radiating,  flagelliform,  repeatedly 
sheathed  filaments,  the  sheaths  of  which  are 
open  and  slit  above  (PI.  4.  fig.  16),  but  con- 
nected together  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form 
a  tough  gelatinous  mass,  not  becoming  in- 
crusted  with  carbonate  of  lime.  To  this 
genus  Kiitzing  refers  Rivularia  i^licata,  atru, 
and  perhaps  applanata  of  Harvey.  These 
plants  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  fibrous 
decomposition  of  the  gelatinous  sheaths. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  222, 
pi.  26  A  (Pivnlaria) ;  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg. 
p.  3.39 ;  Tab.  Phyc.  cent.  ii.  pis.  74-82. 

EUAS'TRUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Des- 
midiacese. 

Cliar,  Cells  single,  compressed,  deeply 
divided  into  two  segments,  which  are  gene- 
rally pj'ramidal  and  furnished  with  circular 
protuberances,  lobed  or  sinuated  at  the  mar- 
gins, and  emarginate  at  the  ends. 

Mr.  Ralfs  describes  twenty-one  British 
species,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
common. 

*  Segmerds  deeply  lobed;  end  lobe  distinct, 
cuneate,  parthj  inchidcd  in  a  notch  be- 
tween the  lateral  lobes, 

E.  verrvcosum  (PI.  10.  tig.  14).  Rough; 
segments  three-lobed,lobes  broadly  cuneate, 
with  a  shallow  notch  ;  length  1-267". 

E.  obltngmn  (PI.  10.  fig.  15).  Smooth, 
oblong;  segments  five-lobed;  lobes  cuneate; 
emarginate ;  length  1-156". 

E.  crassum.  Smooth;  segments  three- 
lobed,  subquadrilateral ;  end  lobe  cuneate  ; 
length  1-190  to  1-130". 

u2 
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**  Segments  shmatcd ;  end  lohe  cxscrted  and 
united  icith  the  hasal  jwrtion  hy  a  distinct 
neck. 

E.  didelta  (PI.  ]0.  fig.  16;  17,  empty 
cell).  Segments  ■with  inilated  base,  inter- 
mediate tubercles,  and  notched  and  scarcelj' 
dilated  ends ;  side  view,  four  shallow  lateral 
lobes,  and  one  at  each  end ;  length  1-185". 

*  *  *  End  lohe  in  distitwt ;  f  reqxicnthj  a  process 
or  acide  angle  at  the  corners  of  the  ter- 
minal jiortion. 

E.  elegans.  Oblong;  ends  emarginate, 
pouting,  and  rounded ;  length  1-890  to 
1-420". 

Conjugation  has  been  observed  in  several 
species ;  the  sporangia  are  spherical,  with 
conical  tubercles,  or  acute  or  obtuse  spines. 

BiBL.  Ealfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  p.  78;  Ra- 
benborst,  Fl.  AJg.  iii.  p.  179. 

EUOAM'PIA,  Ehr. — A  marine  organism, 
allied  to  the  Uesmidiacere,  among  which  it 
is  placed  by  Kutzing,  whilst  Smith  refers  it 
to  the  Diatomaceje. 

It  forms  articulated,  arcuate  or  spiral, 
fascifeform,  microscopic  fronds,  composed 
of  hyaline  wedge-shaped  frustules,  with 
yellowish  granular  contents.  The  joints 
shrink  in  drying,  and  are  destroyed  by  heat. 
The  markings  consist  of  dots. 

E.  zodiacm  (PI.  41.  fig.  10).  Frustules 
with  a  median  excavation  on  each  side; 
valves  elliptical ;  length  1-710". 

E.  hritannica.  Frustules  not  excavated  ; 
length  1-380". 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Ahh.  Eerl.  Akad.  1839, 
p.  125 ;  Kutzing,  Sp.  Alg.  p.  191,  Eacillar. 
pi.  21.  fig.  21 ;  Smith,  Brit.  JDiai.  ii.  25. 

EUCERTYD'IUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Polycystina. 

E.  amjmlla  (PI.  31.  fig.  25,  front  view; 
fig.  26,  under  view). 

See  Polycystina. 

EUCHLANIDO'TA,  Ehr.— A  family  of 
Rotatoria. 

Char.  Rotatory  organ  multiple,  or  divided 
into  more  than  two  lobes ;  a  carapace  pre- 
sent. 

The  carapace  forms  either  a  testa  or  a 
scutellum ;  various  appendages  are  present, 
representing  either  straight  bristles,  curved 
bristles  or  hooks,  minute  horns — so-caUed 
respiratorjr  tubes  or  antennte, — and  in  one 
genus  a  frontal  hood. 

The  eleven  genera  are  thus  distinguished : 

Eves  absent;  foot  forked    [-^ff^f^^i" 

( (Diplax). 


Eyes  present. 

Eye  single  (cervical). 
Foot  styliform. 

Carapace  depressed   Monostyla. 

„       prismatic   Masiiqocerca. 

Foot  forked. 

Carapace  open  beneath   EueUanis. 

„       closed  beneath. 

Carapace  with  horns    Sulpina. 

„       without  horns   Dinocharis. 

Eyes  two  (frontal). 

Foot  styliform    Monocerea. 

„  forked. 

Carapace  compressed  or  prismatic.  Colurus. 
„      depressed  or  cylindrical. 

Head  without  a  hood   Metopidia. 

„    with  a  hood    Stephanops. 

Eyesfoui-;  foot  forked    Sqzuimelta. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  455. 

EU'CIILANIS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 

Char.  Eye  single,  cervical ;  foot  forked ; 
carapace  cleft  or  open  on  the  ventral  surface. 
Aquatic. 

Ehrenberg  describes  six  species,  to  which 
Gosse  adds  three. 

E.  triquetra  (PI.  34.  ficr.  30;  fig.  31,  teeth). 
Carapace  very  large,  with  a  dorsal  crest ; 
foot  without  setae  ;  length  1-48". 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  7«/i!(s.  p.  461;  Gosse,  ^mi. 
Nat.  Hist.  1851,  vii'i.  p.  200. 

EUORAT'EA,  Lamx.  (Scruparia).—A 
genus  of  Clieilostomatous  Infundibulate 
Polyzoa,  of  the  family  Euobatiadje. 

E.  chelata  (PI.  44.  fig.  18),  the  only  species. 
Parasitic  upon  Fuci,  crabs,  and  stones. 

BiBL.  See  the  family. 

EUCRA'TIADiE  (Scrupariada).  —  A 
family  of  Cheilostomatous  Infundibulate 
Polyzoa. 

Distinguished  by  the  unjointed  polypi- 
dom,  and  the  uniserial  cells.  Polypidom 
usually  loosely  adnate.    Four  genera : 

■  Encratea  (Scmparia).  Erect,  branched, 
branches  arising  from  the  horn-shaped  cells 
above  or  below  the  oblique  orifice. 

Jiippothoa.  Creeping,  adherent,  irregu- 
larly branched  or  netted,  branches  arising 
from  the  sides  of  the  cells. 

Salpingia  (PI.  44.  fig.  25).  Erect, 
branched ;  cells  elongated,  with  trumpet- 
shaped  processes  at  the  base,  orifice  oblique, 
lateral. 

Anguinaria  {^Aeci).  Cells  tubular,  scat- 
tered, arising  from  a  creeping,  adherent 
thread. 

Beania.  Cells  erect,  scattered,  with  a 
double  spinous  keel  on  one  side,  and  ari- 
sing from  a  creeping,  adherent,  branched 
thread. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoojih.  288 :  Busk, 
Mar.  Polyz.  28;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  li.  12. 
EUCY'THE'RE,    Brady  {Cytherojms, 
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EUGLYPHA. 


Sars). — A  genus  of'  marine  Entoniostraca, 
fain.  Cytheridse. 
2  species. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Limt.  Trans.  1868,  p.  429. 

EUDEN'DRnD^  (Tubulariidaj,  pt., 
Johnst.). — A  family  of  flydroid  Polypi. 
Characterized  by  the  branched  stem,  the 
terminal  naked  polyjjes,  with  a  single 
whorl  of  tentacles  surrounding  the  base  of 
a  trumpet-shaped  proboscis. 

1  genus :  Eudendriiim. 

EUDEN'DRIUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Hy- 
di'oid  Polypi,  fam.  Eudendriidas  (Tubula- 
riidae,  Johnst.). 

Char.  Those  of  the  family. 

7  British  species. 

E.  rainosmn  (Tubularia  rain.,  Johnst.)  is 
common  on  oyster-shells  &c. 

BiBL.  ITmcks,  Brit.  Zooph.  79;  Johnstone, 
£rit.  Zooph.  46. 

EUDORI'NA.    See  Pandorina. 

EUGLE'NA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Astasisea. 

Char.  Unattached ;  a  red  eye-speck,  a 
tail-like  process,  and  a  single  flagelliform 
filament. 

Many  species,  or  rather  forms,  are  distin- 
guished by  Ehrenberg  and  Dujardin.  They 
are  often  present  in  vast  numbers  in  pools, 
&c.,  rendering  them  green  or  red,  and  form- 
ing a  brilliant  pellicle  upon  the  surface. 

In  the  free  condition,  the  Euglence  swim 
about  in  the  water,  not  apparently  by  the 
help  of  the  flagelliform  hlament,  which 
seems  to  be  often  deficient,  but  by  the  con- 
tractile action  of  thewhole  body, the  changes 
of  form  and  movements  of  which  may  be 
roughly  compared  to  those  of  a  leech  when 
crawling  sluggishly  over  the  sm-face  of  a 
glass.  The  Eiiglcnce  present  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  lower  Algfe,  especially 
ProtococcHS,  like  them  varying  in  colour 
from  green  to  red,  and,  moreover,  passing 
through  a  resting  stage,  encysted  in  a  kind 
of  cell-membrane,  which  is  sometimes  gela- 
tinous, transparent,  and  spherical,  some- 
times rather  horny,  and  polygonal  in  form. 
The  encysted  forms  occiu"  commonly  aggre- 
gated together  into  indefinite  frond-like 
masses  ;  and  the  individuals  multiply  by 
division  into  two,  four,  &c.,  in  this  quiescent 
stage.  The  frond-like  groups  may  be  found 
in  autumn,  and  even  under  the  ice  in  winter, 
while  the  active  forms  abomid  most  in  spring, 
in  fine  weather.  These  organisms  require 
farther  investigation,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  specific  characters  and  the  relations 
to  their  congeners.    Carter  has  published  | 


some  elaborate  observations  on  the  organi- 
zation of  these  and  allied  forms,  which  we 
have  not  space  to  enter  upon  here.  (See 
AsTASi^A.)  We  can  only  notice  two  or 
three  of  the  forms. 

E.  pi/nim  (PI.  24.  fig.  1).  Body,  when 
extended,  oval,  turgid,  pyriform,  obliquely 
furrowed,  green ;  tail  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body,  acute.  Aquatic ;  length  1-1150  to 
1-860". 

E.  viridis  (PL  24.  fig.  2  a,b).  Fusiform 
when  extended ;  head  narrowed,  short ;  tail 
conical,  short  (not  cleft)  ;  green,  hyaline  at 
the  ends.  Aquatic;  lenglh  1-1150  to 
1-240". 

E.  lom/icauda,  Phacus  longic.  D.  (PI.  24. 
figs.  3  &  63).  Depressed,  elliptical  or  oval, 
frequently  twisted  on  its  long  axis,  green, 
with  longitudinal  striae ;  tail  as  long  as  the 
body,  hyaline,  subulate.  Aquatic;  length 
1-280  to  1-120". 

E.  aeiis  (PI.  24.  fig.  4).  Fusiform,  slender, 
subulate,  straight,  green  in  the  middle ; 
head  attenuate,  somewhat  truncate,  hya- 
line ;  tail  very  acute,  hyaline.  Aquatic ; 
length  1-570  to  1-216". 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  104 ;  Dujardin, 
Infus.  p.  358 ;  Morren,  Ruhof.  d.  Eaux, 
Brux.  1841;  Carter,  Ann.  N.  Hist.  1856, 
xviii.  p.  11-5,  and  1857,  xx.  p.  21 

EUGLE'NIA,  Duj.  (Infusoria).  See 

ASTASLEA. 

The  essential  character  of  this  family  is 
the  presence  of  a  contractile  integument; 
this  is  probably  of  little  importance,  as  in 
many  cases  the  nature  of  the  integument 
has  been  shown  to  depend  upon  season, 
locality,  and  stage  of  development. 

EU'GLYPIL:\,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Rhi- 
zopoda. 

Char.  Free  ;  single  ;  carapace  membra- 
nous, transparent,  resisting,  elongato-ovoid, 
urceolate,  covered  with  rows  of  tubercles 
or  depressions ;  orifice  toothed ;  expansions 
numerous,  simple. 

This  genus  appears  unnecessarily  sepa- 
rated from  Dijftwjia,  E. 

E.  tuberculata  (PI.  23.  fig.  53).  Carapace 
covered  with  oblique  or  longitudinal  rows  of 
rounded  tubercles.  Aquatic ;  length  1-280", 
Sometimes  poaterior  spines  are  present. 

E.  alveolata  (PL  23.  fig.  54).  Carapace 
covered  with  polygonal  depressions,  in  re- 
gular oblique  rows.  Aquatic;  length  1-280". 
Posterior  spines  also  present. 

See  DiFFLUGiA. 

BiBL.  Dujard.  Jw/ms.  p.  251;  Carter,  ^««. 
N.  Hist.  1865,  XV.  p.  290. 
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EUMERID'ION,  Kiitz.  —  Consolidated 
with  Meridion. 

EUNO'TIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macere. 

Char.  Frustules  free,  single  or  binate, 
quadrilateral ;  linear  or  linear-oblong  in 
front  view,  curved  or  concavo-convex  in 
side  view ;  valves  with  terminal  puncta 
(nodules?)  and  transverse  or  slightly  ra- 
diating strife,  but  no  canaliculi.  Aquatic 
and  fossil.    Allied  to  Epithemia. 

Many  of  the  species  have  undulations  or 
ridges  upon  the  convex  surfaces ;  strife  re- 
solvable into  dots,  but  in  some  species  diffi- 
cult to  detect ;  transverse  section  of  frustule 
trapezoidal. 

Kiitzing  describes  forty  -  four  species  ; 
Smith  admits  seven  as  British. 

E.  tetraodon  (^Himantidiim  tetr.,  K.)  (PI. 
42.  fig.  27  :  a,  side  view  ;  b,  front  view). 
Frustules  with  four  ridges ;  strice  distinct ; 
length  1-570". 

E.  monodon  {Himant.  mmiodon,  K.).  Side 
view  lunate,  no  ridges,  slightly  constricted 
near  the  obtuse  ends ;  striae  obscure ;  length 
1-800". 

E.  triodon.  Ridges  three ;  ends  attenuate, 
rounded ;  strire  obscure ;  length  1-500". 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  p.  30,  and  Sp.  Alff. 
p.  4 ;  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  i.  p.  15 ;  Ralfs,  Ann. 
N.  H.  1844,  xiii.  p.  459. 

EUNOTOGRAMMA,  Weisse.— A  genus 
of  fossil  Diatomacete. 

Cliar.  Front  view  as  in  Anmdus;  side 
view  lunate,  with  xmdulated  dorsal  and 
ventral  margins. 

E.  tri-,  qidmjm-,  septan-,  et  novemlocidata. 
Side  view  divided  by  2,  4,  G,  or  8  transverse 
septa  into  3,  5,  7,  or  9  loculi.  Russia. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  860 ;  Weisse, 
Bull.  d.  St.  Petersbaur!/,  xiii.  p.  278. 

EUODIA,  Bailey.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macete. 

Cfliar.  Frustules  areolar  or  granular,  side 
view  lunate. 

3  species :  2  fossil,  1  recent.  Perhaps 
Goniothccia. 

BiBL.  Bailev,  Pritchard's  Infas.  p.  852  ; 
GrevUle,  Mid.  Tram.  1861,  p.  67. 

EUPLEURIA,  Arn.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macete. 

3  species :  New  Zealand  and  Africa  (Icha- 
boe  guano). 

BiBL.  Arnott,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1858,  vi.  p.  89. 

EUPLO'TA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Infu- 
soria. 

Char.  Body  surrounded  by  a  carapace ; 
two  distinct  alimentary  orifices,  neither  of 


which  is  terminal  (  =  Oxj'trichina  with  a 
carapace). 

Locomotive  organs  consisting  of  cilia, 
lioolcs,  claws,  or  styles.  Dujardin  states 
that  the  carapace  undergoes  ditfluence  like 
the  substance  of  the  body. 

The  genera  are  thus  distinguished  : — 

Cilia,       { -vr^^j-i, 

clawa,  or    ,y;(-h„ut;  I  Head  distinct  Dheoceplialus. 

hooks,     "1  teeth     (  Nodistiiict head... /ZimaiifeyjAorHS. 

i^Ilf'"'}*!    Mouth  with  teeth   Chlamidodon. 

no  styles.  ^ 

Cilia,  claws,  and  styles  present  Euplotes. 

Dujardin  includes  this  family  in  his  Plces- 
conina. 

BiBL.  Elirenb.  Infus.  p.  374 ;  Dujard. 
Infus.  p.  429. 

EUPLO'TES,  Ehr.  {Plcesconia,  Duj.  for 
the  most  part). — A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of 
the  family  Euplota,  E. 

CItar.  Furnished  with  cilia,  styles,  and 
hooks ;  teeth  absent. 

The  species  are  very  numerous. 
E.patelln,  E.  {Plcesconia  pat.,  D.)  (PI.  24. 
fig.  5  :  a,  \mder  view ;  b,  side  view).  Cara- 
pace a  testa,  oval  or  suborbicular,  slightly 
truncated  in  front,  margins  extending  be- 
yond the  depressed  body ;  dorsum  raised  or 
bossed  with  fine  radiating-  stripe  ;  cilia  form- 
ing a  curvilinear  series.  Aqiiatic ;  length 
1-288  to  1-216". 

E.  cimex,  E.  (Coccudina  cimex,  D.). 
E.  charon,  E.  {Plcesconia  cJtaron,  D.). 
E.  vannus,  E.  {Pl.rmmus,  D.)  (PI.  24.  fig.  6). 
E.  monosti/'lus,  E.  {Ervilia  legumen,  I).) 
(PI.  23.  fig.  52). 

Bibb.  Ehrenb.  If  us.  p.  377;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  435 ;  Stein,  Infus.  p.  158. 

EUPODIS'CUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  disk-shaped,  cir- 
cular, without  internal  septa;  valves  fur- 
nished with  tubular  or  spiniform  processes. 
Marine  and  fossil. 

The  processes  are  so  easily  broken  oft, 
that  the  apertures  corresponding  to  the 
points  of  attachment  are  generally  alone 
seen.  The  valves  appear  either  distinctly 
areolar,  the  depressions  being  large ;  granu- 
lar, from  their  being  minute  ;  or  striated. 

Two  groups  are  recognizable  : 

a.  Eupodiscus  proper.  Valves  areolar  or 
striated. 

E.  (trgus  (PI.  12.  fig.  30:  a,  side  view;  h, 
front  view).  Valves  slightly  convex  ;  pro- 
cesses three;  diameter  1-156". 

E.  sculptus,  Sm.  (PI.  12.  fig.  31).  Valves 
striated,  central  strife  forming  a  quatrefoil ; 
processes  two  ;  difimeter  1-770  to  1-400". 
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EVADNE. 


b.  Aulacodkcus,  E.  Valves  granular  ;  pro- 
cesses very  short,  their  bases  connected  with 
the  centre  of  the  valve  by  a  furrow. 

^.  era.!:  (PL 41.%.  43).  Diameter  1-380". 

jE.  Petersii.  Processes  four,  with  larger 
granules  at  their  bases.    Diameter  1-380". 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Ahh.  Bed.  1839  ;  id.  Ber. 
1844,  p.  73, 1845,  p.  3(31 ;  Smith,  Brit.  Diat. 
i.  p.  24 ;  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Air/,  p.  134 ;  Shad- 
bolt,  Qu.  Mic.  Jti.  ii. ;  Roper,  1858,  ibid.  vi. ; 
Greville,  Kic.  Trans.  1863,  73,  (Aidaco- 
discm)  1804,  pp.  9,  82^  87,  18(J5,  p.  26, 
1866,  pp.  5,  80. 

EUPO'TIUM.— A  genusof  Marattiaceous 
Ferns.  Exotic. 

EURO'TIUM,  Lk— A  genus  of  Mucorini 
(Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  on  the  distinct 
nature  of  which  great  doubt  is  thrown  by 
the  recent  observations  of  De  Bary.  E.  her- 
hariorum  of  authors  is  a  mildew,  common 
upon  preserved  fruits,  forming  a  whitish  or 
yellow  crust,  composed  of  interwoven  my- 
celium filaments,  which  are  delicate  when 
young,  but  become  thickened  and  often  co- 
loured with  age.  Upon  these  are  produced 
globular  concejytades  or  peridia,  from  1-15 
to  1-20"'  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  di- 
stinctly cellular  membrane,  enclosing  little 
sacs  or  asci  containing  several  minute  spo- 
ridia.  According  to  De  Bary,  these  concep- 
tacles  are  produced  upon  the  mycelium  of 
Aspergillus,  under  certain  unknown  condi- 
tions, and  the  ordinary  fructification  of 
Aspergillus  is  only  a  basidiosporous  form  of 
the  same  plant  which  produces  an  asco- 
phorous  form  in  the  Eurotium  fruit.  He 
states  that  he  not  only  found  them  grow- 
ing upon  the  continuations  of  the  same 
branched  mycelium  filament,  but  that  he 
has  raised  Aspergillus,  which  fruited,  from 
the  spores  both  of  Aspergillus  fruits  and  the 
sporidia  of  Eurotium.  He  was  imable  to 
obtain  Eurotium  from  Aspergillus  spores. 
The  connexion  between  these  forms  is  re- 
garded by  him  as  analogous  to  that  be- 
tween Oidimn  and  Erysiphe ;  but  the  con- 
ceptacles  of  Eurotium  do  not  originate  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  Erysiphe  from  the 
mycelium  filaments.  According  to  his  ela- 
borate accoimt,  the  production  of  the  fruit 
of  Eurotium  takes  place  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner.  The  ends  of  the  branches  of 
the  mycelium  coil  up  like  a  cork-screw,  be- 
coming more  closely  approximated,  until  at 
length  they  come  into  contact,  and  form  a 
cylindrical  or  conical  mass,  marked  exter- 
nally by  the  spiral  lines  of  conjunction  of 
the  turns  of  the  filament.    The  mode  of 


transformation  into  the  cellular  conceptacle 
could  not  be  traced  in  its  minute  details ; 
but  all  possible  stages  were  found  upon  the 
same  mycelium,  between  the  loose  spiral 
coil  and  the  globular  sac,  composed  of  a 
distinctly  cellular  membrane,  in  the  cavity 
of  which  became  developed  the  asci  or  pa- 
rent cells  of  the  sporidia.  The  ripe  sporidia 
often  exhibit  a  curious  form,  like  little  cy- 
linders with  a  concavo-convex  cap  applied 
over  each  end :  these  appear  to  be  the  two 
halves  of  the  dehiscent  outer  membrane 
(exospore)  ;  for  in  the  germination  of  per- 
fectly globular  forms  the  mycelium  filaments 
break  through  the  outer  tough  coat,  like  a 
pollen-tube  from  the  inner  coat  of  a  pollen- 
grain.  The  sporidia  are  about  1-350"'  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour  in 
mass.  The  dimensions  &c.  of  Eurotium, 
like  those  of  Aspergillus,  seem  to  vary  with 
the  external  conditions. 

The  above  curious  phenomena  deserve 
more  investigation,  which  may  readily  be 
made  by  a  practised  microscopist,  since  the 
materials  are  everywhere  at  hand,  on  de- 
caying fruits,  mildewed  preserves,  or  plants 
imperfectly  dried  for  herbaria,  &c. 

Eurotium  Mosarum,  Greville  (^So.  Crypt. 
Fl. )  =  Sphmrotheca  pannosa. 

BiBL.  Berk,  in  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  333 ;  Greville,  -S'coi!.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  164. 
fig.  1 ;  Sowerby  {Fariimria),^\.  379.  fig.  3  ; 
De  Bary,  Bot.  Zeit.  xii.  p.  425  (1854); 
Riess,  ibid.  xi.  p.  134,  and  Fresenius,  p.  474 
(1853). 

EURYCERCUS,  Bwdi{Ltjnceus,  in  part, 
Miill.). — A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  of  the 
order  Cladocera,  and  family  Lynceidse. 

Char.  Subq^uadrangular  (in  side  view) ; 
abdomen  very  broad,  fiattened,  densely  ser- 
rated ;  beak  blunt,  slightly  curved  down- 
wards. Aquatic. 

_  E.  lamellatus  (PI.  15.  fig.  39).  SheU  olive, 
ciliated  on  the  anterior  ventricose  margin, 
arched  behind ;  beak  rather  blunt  and  short ; 
superior  antennae  terminating  in  six  short 
spines,  each  with  a  fine  seta  or  bristle ;  an- 
terior branch  of  inferior  antennae  with  five 
long  filaments — one  from  the  end  of  the  first 
and  second  joints,  three  from  the  third,  as 
also  a  small  spine ;  posterior  branch  with 
three  long  filaments  at  the  end  of  the  last 
joint,  the  first  and  second  each  with  a  short 
spine  only. 

It  generally  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  kept. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  123. 

EVADiSfE,  Loven. — A  genus  of  Entoiji-. 
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ostraca,  of  the  order  Oladocera,  and  family 
Polyplaemidse. 

Char.  Abdomen  short,  scarcely  projecting 
from  the  shell;  head  not  distinct  from  the 
body ;  marine. 

E.  Nordmanni  (PI.  14.  fig.  30).  Colour- 
less, excepting  the  eye. 

Forms  part  of  the  food  of  the  herring. 

BiBii.  Loven,  Wietpnnnns  Archiv,  1838, 
Bd.  i.  p.  143 ;  M.-Edwards,  Jlid.  Nat.  d. 
Criistao.  iii.  390;  Biird,  Brit.  Eiitom. 
p.  114. 

EVER'NIA,  Ach. — A  genus  of  Lichens, 
trib'j  Everniei ;  cosmopolitan  in  its  range, 
recognized  by  its  flattt  ■  aed,  flaccid,  laciniate, 
white  or  grey  thallus,  lateral  apothecia,  and 
simple  spores.  Two  species  :  E.  farfuracea 
{E.  Hot.  pi.  934)  and  !j.  pnmmtri  (E.  Bot. 
pis.  859  &  1353)  occur  in  Great  Britain. 

BiBL.  Nylander,  Sijn.  p.  283;  Leighton, 
Lich.  Fl.  G.  B.  p.  89." 

EXCIP'ULA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Sphrero- 
nemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  forming 
horny  tubercles  on  dead  stems  and  leaves, 
finally  opening  by  an  entire  orbicular  aper- 
ture. The  stt/lnspores  are  elongated,  lan- 
ceolate or  fusiform  ;  and  long  hair-like  pro- 
cesses are  sometimes  mixed  with  the  sporo- 
phores  which  line  the  disk.  Four  British 
species  are  recorded  :  E.  fasispora  and  E. 
sirigosa  of  Fries,  and  E.  macrotricha  and  E. 
chcetostroma  of  Berk,  and  Br.  Perhaps 
related  to  some  Ascomycetous  form.  (See 

GONIOMYCETES.) 

BiBL.  Berk,  in  Hook.  Br.  FL  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  206 ;  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
1850,  V.  p.  45G,  pi.  11.  fig.  2. 

EXIDIA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Tremellini 
(Hj^menomycetous  Fungi),  forming  gelati- 
nous, truncated  black  or  coloured  bodies  on 
the  trmiks  and  branches  of  trees.  Common 
in  autumn  and  winter.  Tulasne  has  lately 
published  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  structure  of  the  hymenium  which 
clothes  the  upper  face.  This  is  composed 
of  a  densish  layer  of  very  slender  filaments, 
which  bear  at  their  free  surface  globular 
cells  {hasidia)  divided  vertically  into  two  or 
four  chambers ;  from  each  of  these  arises  a 
slender  process  {stcrixjma),  a!  the  end  of 
which  is  developed  a  stylospore.  In  E.  spicit- 
losa,  spermcdia  were  also  observed  in  young- 
specimens,  at  the  ends  of  very  slender  fila- 
ments passing  through  the  mucilaginous 
layer  overlying  the  layer  of  hasidia.  (See 
Dacrymycks,  Hirneola,  and  other  genera 
of  Tremellini.) 

BiBL.  Berk,  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2. 


p.  217 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
xix.  p.  202,  pis.  11  &  12. 
EXOCOCCUS,Nageli.— Probably  aP/-o- 

tococcus  or  Palniella. 

BiBL.  Niigeli,  Nou.  Ak/ensyst.  p.  169. 

EXOGEX.    See  Dicotyledons. 

EX03M0SE.    See  Entdosmose. 

EXPECTORATION.— The  various  ob- 
jects which  may  be  found  in  the  expectora- 
tion are  noticed  under  their  respective  heads, 
or  those  of  the  tissues  from  which  they  are 
derived ;  a  list  only  need  be  given  here. 

Mucous  corpuscles,  i.  e.  young  epithelial 
cells  ;  matui'e  epithelial  cells,  of  the  pave- 
ment, cylinder,  or  ciliated  forms  ;  exudation 
globules,  or  granule-cells  ;  pus  and  pyoid 
corpuscles;  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood; 
pseudo-membranous  flakes  of  fibriue;  tuber- 
cle ;  fatty  matter  iu  tlie  form  of  globules, 
rarely  of  crystals;  earthy  matters,amorphous 
or  crystalline  ;  various  substances  derived 
from  the  food,  as  muscular  fibre,  starch- 
granules,  cellular  tissue,  &c. ;  entozoa,  or 
fragments  of  them,  as  portions  of  the  cysts 
or  hooks  of  Echinocoocm ;  infusoria  and 
algae,  as  Monads,  Bacteria,  Sarcina,  &c.  ; 
carbon  and  true  pigment,  either  in  the  free 
state  or  contained  within  epithelial  ceils ; 
and  fragments  of  pulmonary  tissue. 

The  aid  of  the  microscope  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  expectoration  will  occasionally 
throw  an  unexpected  light  upon  the  dia- 
gnosis of  disease.  And  it  has  lately  been 
shown,  that  by  boiling  the  sputa  with  so- 
lution of  cauf  tic  soda  and  washing,  the  pul- 
monary fibrous  tissue  may  often  be  detected 
in  Phthisis. 

EXUDATION,andEXUDATION  COR- 
PUSCLES.   See  Inflammation. 

EXU'VIUM  (exuvia ;  or  exuvise,  plui-.). 
— -The  cast  or  shed  skin  of  animals.  The 
exuvium  of  many  minute  animals  exhibits 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  skin,  and  the 
parts  upon  which  it  is  moulded,  better  than 
these  can  be  discerned  in  the  living  ani- 
mals, on  account  of  its  transparence.  The 
exuvium  of  the  Triton  (PI.  40.  fig.  12)  ex- 
hibits the  cellular  structure  of  the  epider- 
mis very  beautifully. 

EYE. — From  want  of  space,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  the  reader  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
eye  and  their  relative  position,  as  far  as  can 
be  obtained  without  the  use  of  magnifying 
glasses.  These  parts  are  generally  described 
in  works  upon  anatomy,  and  in  most  of  those 
upon  optics. 

The  outer  fibrous  coat  of  the  eye  is  com- 
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monly  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts  : 
one  anterior,  smaller  and  transparent — the 
cornea;  the  other,  posterior,  larger  and 
opaque — the  sclerotica.  The  history  of  the 
development  and  the  minute  structure  of 
these  prove  that  they  must  be  considered 
as  forming-  a  single  continuous  membrane. 

The  sclerotica  (fig.  207. 
Scl.)  or  tunica  alhuginea 
covers  the  posterior  four 
fifths  of  the  ball  of  tire 
eye ;  it  is  a  milk-white, 
very  firm,  fibrous  mem- 
brane, continuous  poste- 
riorly with  the  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve,  becoming 
gradually  thinner  in  front, 
except  at  its  termination, 
where  the  tendons  of  the 
recti  muscles  become  fused 
with  it.  It  consists  of 
areolar  tissue,  the  bundles 
of  which  are  mostly 
straight,  intimately  united 
as  in  the  tendons,  forming 
alternating,  longitudinal 
and  transverse  layers  of 
various  breadth  and  thick- 
ness. Mingled  with  the 
areolar  tissue  are  nume- 
rous fine  elastic  fibres,  in 
the  form  of  a  network, 
with  thickenings  which 
indicate  the  remains  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  forma- 
tive cells ;  these,  in  the 
inner  portions,  contain 
pigment.  During  life,  the 
elements  of  this  network, 
in  parts,  appear  to  involve 
canals  with  liquid  con- 
tents ;  so  that,  when  dried, 
they  contain  air. 

The  cornea  may  be  re- 
garded as  consisting  of 
three  layers  : — 1,  the  cor- 
neal conjunctiva;  2,  the 
true  cornea ;  and  3,  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humour. 

The  true  cornea  (fig. 
207  c),  which  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  membrane,  consists  of 
a  substance  nearly  allied  to  areolar  tissue. 
Its  elements  are  pale  bundles  from  1-6000 
to  1-3000"  in  diameter,  with  still  finer 
fibriUfE,  united  to  form  larger  flat  bundles, 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  parallel  to  that  of 


the  cornea ;  these  are  connected  with  the 
bundles  before  and  behind,  so  as  to  form  a 
coarse  reticular  tissue.  Between  the  bun- 
dles are  a  large  number  of  anastomosing, 
fusiform,  .and  stellate  nucleated  cells  of  im- 
perfectly developed  elastic  tissue.  The  cells 
\mdergo  fatty  degeneration,  partly  forming 

Fig.  207. 


Section  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye,  near  the  ciliary  processes. 

Scl.,  sclerotica ;  C,  cornea ;  Pr.  oil.,  ciliary  j)roeess ;  Ca,  anterior  chamber ; 
Cp,  posterior  chamber ;  Co,  vitreous  humour ;  CP.,  canal  of  Petit ;  i,  lens ; 
Z,iris;  a,  conjunctiva  of  the  cornea — epithelial  layer;  6,  subjacent  elastic  layer; 
c,  fibrous  layer  of  the  cornea;  tZ,  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour;  e,  its 
epithelium ;  f,  end  of  the  membrane  and  its  fusion  with  the  fibres  which 
pass  to  tile  iris  at  i,  forming;  the  pectinate  ligament ;  h,  venous  canal ;  Tc, 
ciliary  ligament  or  muscle  arising  from  the  inner  wall  I  of  the  venous  canal ; 
m,  pigment-layer  of  ciliary  processes;  n,  that  of  iris;  o,  fibrous  layer  of  iris; 
ft  its  epithelium ;  g,  anterior  wall  of  capsule  of  lens ;  epithelium  of  cai^sule ; 
t,  anterior  thickened  portion  of  hyaloid  membrane ;  it,  zonule  of  Zinu,  or  an- 
terior lamina  of  hyaloid  membrane ;  v,  posterior  lamina  of  tlie  same ;  ;t',  co- 
lourless epithelium  of  the  ciliary  processes;  w',  anterior  end  of  this  epithe- 
lium ;  X,  conjunctiva  of  sclerotica ;  z,  posterior  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lena. 
Magnified  12  diameters. 

the  arcm  senilis ;  and  they  sometimes  con- 
tain pigment. 

The  corneal  conjunctiva  (fig.  207  a  b)  con- 
sists of  laminated  soft  epithelium — the 
under  layer  of  cells  elongated  and  placed  per- 
pendicularly to  the  surface,  the  middle  cells 
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rounded,  those  in  the  upper  layer  forming- 
softer  nucleated  plates.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  furnished  with  larger  or  smaller  depres- 
sions, arising  from  mutual  pressure,  so  as  to 
appear  stellate  in  the  side  view.  Beneath 
the  epithelium  is  a  structureless  layer,  the 
anterior  elastic  membrane,  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  the  formerly  vascular  layer  of 
the  corneal  conjunctiva. 

The  memhranc  of  the  aqueous  humour 
(fig.  207  d)  consists  of  an  elastic,  perfectly 
structureless  membrane,  somewhat  loosely 
connected  with  the  cornea,  and  an  inner 
epithelial  lining.  Towards  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cornea,  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour  merges  into  a  peculiar 
system  of  fibres,  which  commence  near  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  at  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  aqueous  membrane  (fig.  207  ff)  as  an 
extended  network  of  fine  fibres,  resembling 
elastic  fibrillas ;  this  increases  in  thickness, 
and  at  the  very  margin  of  the  cornea  the 
aqueous  membrane  becomes  lost  in  a  tole- 
rably dense  network  of  these  coarse  fibres, 
which  curve  around  the  margin  of  the  iris 
(fig.  207  i),  some  passing  through  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  and  become  fused  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  this  membrane  and  the 
ciliary  ligament  (or  muscle).  These  fibres 
form  the  jjectinate  ligament  of  the  iris,  which 
is  much  more  distinct  in  some  animals  (as 
the  dog)  than  in  man. 

The  epithelium  of  the  aqueous  membrane 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  cells. 
These  become  smaller  near  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  where  the  membrane  terminates 
as  a  continuous  layer  ;  but  isolated  portions 
of  elongated  or  spindle-shaped  cells  are  con- 
tinued over  the  pectinate  ligament  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

The  cornea  yields  chondrine  on  boiling, 
and  not  gelatine. 

The  choroid  membrane  contains  a  large 
number  of  blood-vessels,  and  abounds  in 
pigment.  Its  anterior,  smaller,  and  trans- 
verse portion  forms  the  iris. 

The  posterior  portion,  or  proper  choroid 
membrane,  is  from  1-360  to  1-180"  in  thick- 
ness, and  extends  from  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  to  near  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  sclerotica,  where  it  becomes  thicker, 
forming  the  ciliary  body,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued into  the  iris.  It  is  connected  with 
the  sclerotica  by  vessels  and  nerves,  and  by 
some  of  the  pigment-cells  of  its  outer  layer 
being  continued  into  the  areolar  tissue  of 
the  sclerotica.  The  lamina  fusca  of  authors 
is  constituted  by  a  portion  of  the  membrane 


thus  left  adherent  when  attempts  are  made 
to  separate  it  from  the  sclerotica. 

The  choroid  consists  essentially  of  two 
parts  : — an  outer  vascular  and  thicker  layer, 
the  proper  choroid ;  and  an  inner  deeply 
coloured  layer,  the  jm/mentum  nie/rum. 
The  former  may  again  be  separated  into 
three  parts,  although  these  are  not  really 
distinct: — 1,  an  outer,  brown,  soft  layer, 
which  supports  the  ciliary  nerves  and  long 
ciliary  vessels,  and  contains  anteriorly  the 
ciliary  ligament — the  outer  pigment  layer ; 
2,  a  less  highly  coloured  proper  vascular 
layer,  with  the  larger  arteries  and  veins; 
and  3,  a  colourless  delicate  inner  layer, 
containing  an.  extremely  copious  capillary 
network — the  choro-capillary  membrane, 
which  does  not  extend  anteriorly  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  retina.  The  stroma  of 
the  choroid  proper  consists  of  elastic  tissue, 
in  the  form  of  very  irregular  spindle-shaped 
or  stellate  cells,  from  1-1500  to  1-6000"  in 
length,  either  paler,  or  containing  a  largS 
quantity  of  pigment,  and  anastomosing  by 
numerous  long  and  very  slender  pi-ocesses 
(fig.  208).  These  cells  are  most  distinct  in 
the  outer  layer;  whilst  more  internally, 
and  especially  in  the  choro-capillary  mem- 
brane, they  gradually  pass  into  a  homo- 
geneous or  slightly 
striated      nucleated  ^^^o-  208. 

tissue,  containing  but 
little  and  ultimately 
no  pigment. 

In  some  animals 
the  choroid  mem- 
brane contains  mus- 
cular fibres. 

Between  the  stro- 
ma and  the  pigmen- 
tum  nigrum  is  a  very 
thin  elastic  layer ; 
this  is  either  struc- 
tureless, granular,  or 

finely  reticulated,  Cells  from  the  stroma  of 
and  is  comparable  tlie  clioroid:  a,  containing 
,         -1  }  picment;  b,  fusiform  cells 

to  a  basement  mem-  ^^^Jho^j  pi^ent;  c,  ana- 

brane.  stomosis  of  the  former. 

The  ciliary  liga-  Magn.  350  diams. 
ment,  or,  properly,  ciliaiy  muscle — tensor 
choroidfc  (fig.  207  k) — is  composed  of  a 
tolerably  thick  layer  of  radiating  unstriated 
muscular  fibres;  these,  intermixed  with 
pigment-cells  of  the  choroid,  pass  from  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  sclerotica  to  the 
ciliary  body,  and  lose  themselves  in  its  an- 
terior half,  opposite  the  base  of  the  ciliary 
processes.    The  fibre-cells  are  1-600"  in 
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length,  broader  than  mo?t  fibre-cells,  and 
not  easily  isolated  in  man. 

The  cUiary  processes  consist  of  the  same 
stroma  as  the  choroid ;  but  the  stellate 
cells  are  more  delicate  and  fewer,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  at  their  base,  do  not 
contain  pigment;  nor  are  they  furnished 
with  the  elastic  lamina. 

The  pigmentmn  nir/rum  (fig.  207  ni)  lines 
the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid,  and  as  far 

Fifr.  209. 


Cells  of  the  human  pignientum  nigrum :  a,  surface 
view;  b,  side  view;  e,  pigment-granules. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

as  the  termination  of  the  retina,  consists  of 
a  single  layer  of  beautiful,  regularly  six- 
sided  cells  (fig.  209 «,  b),  from  1-2000  to 
1-1500"  in  diameter;  they  contain  abund- 
ance of  pigment.  Beyond  the  margin  of 
the  retina,  the  cells  form  mostly  two  layers, 
and  become  rounded  and  more  loaded  with 
pigment.  Tlie  granules  of  pigment  are 
very  minute,  rounded,  from  1-20,000  to 
1-30,000"  in  diameter,  and  exhibit  mole- 
cular motion.  In  the  eyes  of  albinos,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  tapetum  of  animals,  the 
cells  contain  no  pigment. 

The  iris  (fig.  207,  I)  consists  of  three 
layers  : — an  anterior  epithelial  layer ;  a  pos- 
terior layer  of  pigment,  called  the  uvea,  and 
continued  from  the  inner  pigment  layer  of 
the  choroid  ;  and  a  middle,  the  thickest  or 
fibrous  layer. 

The  fibrous  layer  differs  from  the  choroid, 
in  containing  areolar  tissue  forming  deli- 
cate loose  bundles,  some  of  which  pursue  a 
radiating,  others  a  circular  course,  and  in- 
terlacing variously ;  in  this  tissue  are  a 
number  of  spindle-shaped  or  stellate  cells, 
containing  pigment,  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  choroid ;  and  in  addition  to  nume- 
rous blood-vessels  and  nerves,  two  sets  of 
muscular  fibres :  the  latter  in  some  animals 
are  transversely  striated ;  but  in  man  they 
resemble  the  ordinary  mistriped  fibre-cells, 
and  are  1-600  to  1-400"  in  length.  One  set 
forms  a  sphincter  for  closing  the  pupil,  its 
fibres  taking  a  circular  direction ;  the  other 
set  consists  of  bundles  of  radiating  fibre- 


cells,  traversing  the  stroma  of  the  iris.  The 
pigment  layer  or  uvea  consists  of  the  same 
elements  as  those  of  the  corresponding  layer 
of  the  choroid. 

The  anterior  coat  consists  of  a  single  layer 
of  rounded,  flattened  epithelial  cells. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  choroid  mem- 
brane and  ciliary  processes  are  easily  injected 
(c.  fl.  in  the  sheep  or  ox)  from  the  ciliary 
arteries,  and  form  a  magnificent  object. 

lietina. — The  structure  of  the  retina  is  so 
extremely  complicated  that  we  have  not 
space  to  give  more  than  a  sketch  of  its 
component  elements. 

Eight  layers  are  apparently  present  in  a 
transverse  section  of  the  retina  (fig.  210), 
excluding  the  hyaloid  membrane,  a :  viz.  1, 
the  layer  of  bacilli  and  cones  (fig.  210  Z;,  i)  ; 
2,  an  outer  (A),  3,  an  intermediate  (r/),  and 
4,  an  inner  (/)  granular  layer ;  5,  a  layer  of 


Fig.  210, 


Perpendicular  section  of  a  piece  of  the  iposterior  part 
of  the  human  retina. 

a,  hyaloid  membrane  with  nuclei ;  b,  limiting  mem- 
brane ;  c,  ends  of  the  radiating  fibres,  so  altered  as  to 
present  a  cellular  appearance  ;  d,  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  e,  layer  of  nerve-ceUs ;  f,  inner  granular  layer ; 
g,  intei-raediate  or  finely  granular  layer,  in  which  the 
radiating  fibres  are  more  distinct  than  elsewhere;  h, 
outer  granular  layer;  i,  inner  division  of  the  layer  of 
bacilli,  with  the  cones ;  Ic,  outer  division,  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  cones  and  the  true  bacilli. 

Magnified  250  diameters. 

nerve-cells  (e) ;  6,  the  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve  (d)  ;  7,  the  inner  ends  of  tlie  radial 
fibres  (c) ;  and  8,  the  limiting  membrane  (6). 

The  limiting  membrane  (6)  is  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  structureless  film,  covering 
the  inner  svu'face  of  the  retina,  including 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
punctuin  aureum. 

The  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  forms 
a  membranous  layer  of  extremely  delicate 
transverselv  radiating  fibrils  (fig.  211,  3), 
from  1-24,000  to  1-12,000"  in  diameter,  and 
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mostly  exhibiting;  varicosities.  They  con- 
tain no  nuclei  in  their  course,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  contain  axial  fibres.  They  are 
ag'greo-ated  into  flattened  bundles,  which 
either  run  parallel  or  anastomose  with  each 
other.  They  appear  to  terminate  in,  or 
rather  to  arise  from  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
retina,  and  are  absent,  or  at  least  as  a  cohe- 
rent layer,  opposite  the  punctum  aureum. 

Fig.  211. 


4. 


Elements  of  the  human  retina.  I.  Radial  fibres  with 
bacilli:  k,  bacillus,  coimeeted  vrith  the  fibre  (r)  by  its 
inner  acute  end;  A,  nucleated  eqiansion  (cell),  appear- 
ing in  the  outer  granular  layer ;  I,  expanded  end  of  the 
fibre,  resting  upon  the  limiting  membrane  m;  V,  a 
bacillus  connected  with  a  cone  i;  r',  fibre  running  from 
the  cone  to  the  ccUy  of  the  inner  granular  layer;  n, 
branched  termination  of  a  radial  fibre,  often  present. 
2.  Bacilli  separated  from  the  fibres,  broken  and  curved, 
&c.  3.  Fibrils  from  the  exiianaion  of  the  human  optic 
nerve:  a  a,  larger,  6,  smaller,  fibrils  with  varicosities; 
c,  undulating  pale  fibres  belonging  probably  to  the  pro- 
per radiating  system.  4.  Two  cones  connected  with 
bacilli,  and  fragments  of  the, fibres  remaining:  a,  ba 
cillus ;  6,  cone ;  e,  nucleus  of  cone. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

The  layer  of  nerve-cells  (e)  consists  of 
ordinary  nerve-cells,  pyriform,  roundish,  or 
angular,  with  pale  processes  ;  they  vary  in 
diameter  from  1-3000  to  1-750". 

The  remainder  of  the  retina  is  composed 
of  a  very  large  number  of  parallel,  vciy 
slender  (1-60,000  to  1-20,000"  diameter), 
highly  refractive,  radiating  fibres  or  tubes, 
with  their  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  choroid,  upon  which  their  outer 
ends  rest,  whilst  their  inner,  triangular  or 


branched  extremities  are  in  contact  with 
the  limiting  membrane.  They  produce  the 
striated  appearance  presented  by  a  section 
of  the  retina  (fig.  210).  They  are  furnished 
at  certain  parts  of  their  course  with  expan- 
sions containing  each  a  nucleus ;  and  the 
fibres  are  very  numerous.  These  nucleated 
expansions  being  opposite  each  other,  or  in 
the  same  planes,  give  rise  to  the  appearance 
of  distinct  granular  layers  mentioned  above. 
The  more  internal  nucleated  expansions  are 
connected  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina 
by  minute  nerve-tubes. 

Their  outer  portions  have  been  distin- 
guished as  the  bacilli  and  cones ;  but  the 
whole  probably  form  one  continuous  system 
of  nerve-cells  and  tubes. 

The  Jac«7/*,  regarded  (fig.  211  ]  kk',9,)  as 
distinct  bodies,  are  cylindrical,  naiTow  and 
elongated,  of  the  same  breadth  through- 
out, truncated  externally,  and  terminating 
internally  in  a  more  slender  portion  of  the 
fibre;  they  are  from  1-430  to  1-3.30"  in 
length  and  1-15,000"  in  breadth ;  near  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  fibre  is  a  trans- 
verse line.  They  are  extremely  delicate, 
and  easily  broken  or  deformed.  The  cones 
(fig.  2111  i,  4  h)  are  bacilli  with  a  conical 
or  pyriform  body,  and  are  also  very  easily 
injured.  A  slight  constriction  divides  each 
cone  into  two  parts,  the  innermost  of  which 
(fig.  211  4  e)  contains  a  nucleus.  The  cones 
are  from  1-6000  to  1-4000"  in  diameter. 
In  most  parts  of  the  retina  the  cones  are 
surrounded  by  several  bacilli ;  opposite  the 
punctum  aureum,  they  alone  form  a  con- 
tinuous layer ;  whilst  at  its  margins,  single 
bacilli  intervene  between  the  cones(fig.212). 


Fig.  212. 


End  view  of  the  rows  of  bacilli  and  cones  from  the 
outside.  1,  opposite  the  punctum  aureum  (cones  only)  ; 
2,  at  its  margins;  3,  at  the  middle  of  the  retina,  a, 
cones  or  spaces  corresponding  to  them ;  6,  bacilli  of  the 
cones,  the  ends  of  which  are  often  situated  somewhat 
beneath  the  level  of  those  of  the  true  bacilli,  c. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
both  bacilli  and  cones  are  absent.  These 
curious  bodies  are  more  distinctly  seen  in 
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many  animals  than  in  man  (PI.  41. 
fig.  5). 

The  radial  system  of  fihres  pass  between 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina  and  the  meshes 
of  the  optic  nerve,  to  reach  the  limiting 
membrane.  The  inner  ends  of  the  fibres 
next  the  latter  membrane,  vphen  overlapping 
each  other,  and  especially  when  swollen  by 
the  action  of  water,  present  the  appearance 
of  a  number  of  rounded  or  angular  cells 
(fig.  210,  c),  for  which  they  were  once 
mistaken. 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  excepting  the 
layer  of  nerve-cells  and  that  of  the  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerves,  the  retina  cannot  truly  be 
considered  as  composed  of  layers.  The 
series  of  bacilli  and  cones,  wlien  torn  from 
their  connexion  with  the  radial  fibres,  form 
the  so-called  Jacob's  membrane. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  physiology  of 
these  radial  fibres,  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  the  percipients  of  light. 

Ci-ystaUine  lens,  or  simply,  crystalline. — 
The  crystalline  lens  is  contained  in  a  cap- 
sule (fig.  207  q  s),  consisting  of  a  perfectly 
structureless,  very  elastic  membrane,  the 
anterior  half  of  which  is  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  very  transparent,  polygonal,  epithe- 
lial cells  (fig.  207,  s),  from  1-2000  to  1-1200'^ 
in  diameter. 


Fig.  213. 


Pibres  or  tubes  of  the  lens  of  the  ox. 
Magnified  350  diameters. 


The  lens  itself  consists  of  long,  transpa- 
rent, six-sided,  flattened  fibres  (fig.  213), 
from  1-4800  to  1-2400"  in  breadth  and 
1-8500  to  1-1300"  in  thickness  ;  these  are 
tubular,  at  least  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
lens,  and  contain  a  tenacious  sarcodic  sub- 
stance, which  escapes  from  the  ends  of  the 
broken  fibres  in  irregular  globules.  The 
form  of  the  fibres  is  best  seen  in  a  transverse 
section  (fig.  214). 

Fig.  214. 


Transverse  section  of  the  fibres  or  tubes  of  the  hu- 
man lens. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

The  fibres  are  firmer,  nan-ower,  and  more 
highly  refractive  towards  the  centre  of  the 
lens.  Their  general  arrangement  is  such 
that  their  broad  surfaces  are  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  lens,  and  that  they  fol- 
low a  direction  from  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  to  that  of  the  posterior  surface, 
curving  laterally  in  their  course — not,  how- 
ever, exactly  from  the  middle,  but  from  the 
arms  of  a  star-shaped  kind  of  centre,  at 
which  parts  (figs.  215,  21G)  the  fibres  are 

Fig.  215. 


Anterior  view  of  human  erystaUine  lens  (adult) 
showing  the  stars  and  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 
Magnified  5  diameters. 

replaced  by  a  homogeneous  or  finely  gi-a- 
nular  matter.    The  arms  of  the  star  present 
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upon  tlie  surfaces  are  the  exti-emities  of 
planes  extending  tlirougli  the  substance  of 
the  lens,  from  which  the  inner  fibres  take 
theii-  origin.    The  arms  of  the  anterior  and 

Fig.  216. 


Posterior  view  of  lens, 
ilagnifled  5  diameters. 


posterior  stars  are  not  parallel  with  each 
other;  nor  are  the  fibres  arising  from  any 
part  of  the  arm  of  one  cross  inserted  into 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  arm  of  the 
opposite  cross.  Great  Tarietv  exists  in  dif- 
ferent animals  in  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  stars  and  planes.  Thus  in 
the  human  foetus  the  star  has  three  arms  or 
planes,  whilst  in  the  adult  there  are  from 
nine  to  sixteen,  of  which  three  ai-e  frequently 
more  distinct  than  the  others.  Li  some 
animals  they  are  replaced  by  a  pole,  fi'om 
which  the  fibres  radiate  like  meridians,  as 
in  the  cod",  the  Triton,  and  Salamandra  ;  in 
others,  there  is  a  single  plane,  as  in  some 
fishes,  the  frog,  the  hai'e,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
dolphin :  whilst  in  most  of  the  mammalia 
there  are  three,  and  in  the  whale,  the  bear, 
and  the  elephant  there  are  four. 

The  edges  and  marginal  surfaces  of  the 
fibres  of  the  lens  are  imeven  or  toothed,  so 
that  their  lateral  connexion  becomes  more 
intimate ;  hence  the  lens  separates  more 
readily  into  parallel  laminfe  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  surface  than  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

In  many  animals,  especially  fishes,  as  the 
cod,  the  roach,  &c.,  the  iiTegidarities  of  the 
fibres  of  the  lens'are  replaced  by  beautiful 
teeth  (PI.  41.  fig.  6). 

Vitreous  humour,  or  body,  is  enclosed  in 
a  membrane,  the  hyaloid  meiuhrane,  which 
behind  the  dentate  margin  of  the  retina  is 
extremely  thin  and  deUcate  :  anterior  to  this 
it  becomes  firmer  (fig.  207  t)  and  passes,  | 


\  forming  the  zonule  of  Zinn  to  fuse  with  the 
capsule  of  the  lens.  In  thus  doing,  it  sepa- 
rates into  two  layers : — a  posterior  ( v),  which 
becomes  consolidated  with  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  somewhat  behind  its  margin ;  and 
an  anterior  (u),  connected  with  the  ciliary 
processes,  which  becomes  attached  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  a  little  in  fr-ont  of  its 
circumference :  between  these  two  is  the 
caual  of  Petit  ( CP. ).  The  structure  of  the 
\-itreous  body  is  still  obscm-e. 

The  structure  of  the  eye  is  very  difficult 
of  examination,  the  parts  being  so  delicate 
and  easily  injured.  Many  of  them  can  be 
made  out  by  dissecting  the  eye  under  water ; 
but  the  more  delicate  structures  should  be 
immersed  in  the  liquid  of  the  anterior 
chamber :  solution  of  chromic  acid  is  useful 
for  hardening  the  parts  to  allow  of  sections 
being  made  with  a  Valentin's  knife.  The 
lens  should  be  hardened,  either  by  mace- 
ration in  solution  of  chromic  acid,  or  by 
drying.  The  fibres  may  be  well  preseiTed 
in  the  chy  state. 

The  structure  of  the  eyes  of  the  lower 
animals  is  briefly  noticed  tmder  the  classes, 
&:c'.  In  the  mammalia  generally,  it  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  man ;  raid  the  eye 
of  the  ox  or  sheep  may  be  selected  for 
examination. 

BrBL.  KoUiker,  ilf/7.-?-.  An  at. :  Todd  and 
Bowman's  Physiol .  of  Man  ;  Miiller,  H., 
Comptes  Pendus,  1856,  p.  743  {Ann.  X.  Hist. 
1856,  xviii.  p.  492) ;  Ximneley,  Qu.  Micr. 
Jn.  1858, 136 ;  Schultze,  Anat.  und  Phys.  d. 
Retina  (8  pL),  1867 ;  Hidlie,  HistoJoy.  of, 
Monthly  Mic.  Jn.  ii.  227 :  Lawson,  Ciliary 
Muscle  of  Birds,  ibid.  ii.  204;  Frey,  Histol. 
1870,  and  the  full  literature  therein. 

EYLAIS,  Lati". — A  genus  of  Arachnida, 
of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family  Hy- 
drachnea. 

Char.  Palpi  longish,  fourth  joint  longest, 
the  fifth  obtuse,  somewhat  tumid,  spinous ; 
mandibles  imguicidate ;  rostium  yeiy  short, 
mouth  round :  body  depressed ;  two  ap- 
proximate pairs  of  eyes  ;  coxae  compara- 
tively narrow,  the  fourth  only  in  contact 
with  the  third  at  its  base. 

E.  c.iiendens  (PL  2.  fig.  28).  Skin  soft, 
ftuTowed,  with  the  ramified  alimentaiT  canal 
visible  through  its  substance.  Between  the 
two  anterior  coxae  {d)  is  seen  the  bilobed 
labium  (a),  the  posterior  portion  containing 
the  round  and  ciliated  mouth,  the  anterior 
portion  fomiing  a  kind  of  hood ;  palpi  (h) 
I  with  the  three  first  joints  very  short ;  man- 
I  dible  consisting  of  a  long  thick  joint,  ynth. 
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a  thick  mobile  claw  (c).  Fig.  28  (Z,  under  | 
surface  of  body,  exliibiting-  from  before 
backwards: — the  mouth,  with  the  hood,  and 
the  palpi ;  next  two  groups  of  anterior  coxte ; 
the  vulva  and  two  stigmata ;  the  four  pos- 
terior coxee ;  and  lastly,  the  anus  in  the 
middle,  with  a  stigma  on  each  side. 

The  larvte  are  hexapod,  reddish,  pellucid, 
■with  the  eyes  four,  wide  apart. 

E.  conjinis,  K. 

E.  atumaria,  K. 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  cL  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  L 
p.  156  ;  Gervais,  Walckcn.  Arachnid,  iii. 
p.  207 ;  Koch,  Deutschl.  Crustac. 

F. 

FABULAKIA,  Defrance.— A  porcella- 
neous Foraminifer,  growing  like  a  Bilocu- 
Ima,  but  having  its  chambers  filled  with 
labyrinthic  shell-matter,  the  cavities  in 
which  are  mostly  elongate  with  the  axis 
of  the  shell.  They  are  narrow,  and,  open- 
ing terminally,  make  a  cribriform  septal 
face. 

Quinqueloculina  saxorum  has  thickenings 
within,  making  internal  grooves  and  ridges, 
thus  verging  ou  the  Fabularian  type ;  and 
Hnm-rina  has  a  cribriform  septal  plate,  but 
without  superadded  internal  structure. 

Fahularia  ovcita  (De  Roissy),  known  also 
as  F.  discoUthus  of  Defi-ance,  abundant  in 
the  Eocene  Tertiaries  of  France,  is  the  only 
known  species. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  Furam.  82. 
FADYE'NIA,  Hook.— A  genus  of  Poly- 
podieffi  (Polypoclioid  Ferns).  Exotic. 

F^CES.— We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
nature  of  the  objects  contained  in  the  fpeces  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  may  consist  of : 
— the  elements  of  the  various  secretions 
poured  iivto  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation ;  imdigested  remains 
of  articles  of  food,  or  bodies  taken  with  the 
food  or  drink ;  and  entozoa.  Some  of  these 
resemble  others  very  closely  to  the  naked 
e)'e.  The  use  of  chemical  reagents  should 
never  be  omitted  in  their  examination, 
BiBL.  See  Chemistry,  Animal. 
FASCIyE. — The  fascite  consist  of  the 
same  elements  as  AnEOLAR  Tissue,  and 
present  all  the  varieties  of  arrangement  in- 
termediate between  it  and  Tendon. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION.  See  De- 
generation, Fatty. 

FATTY  TISSUE,  or  Adipose  Tissue. 
— This  is  formed  of  colourless  cells,  with  a 
very  delicate,  transparent,  structureless  cell- 


wall,  enclosing,  in  the  normal  state,  glo- 
bules of  yellowish  fat  (PI.  40.  fig.  41) .  The 
cells  generally  occur  in  groups,  surrounded 
by  or  imbedded  in  areolar  tissue.  They  are 
rounded  when  isolated,  or  polygonal  when 
aggregated,  and  from  1-800  to  1-300"  in 
diameter;  and  the  fat  so  fills  them,  that 
neither  the  nucleus  which  they  contain  nor 
the  cell- wall  is  visible.  The  fat  may  be 
removed  by  drying  them,  and  digesting  with 
ether,  when  the  cells  appear  contracted  and 
wrinkled.  In  emaciated  and  dropsical  sub- 
jects, each  cell  contains  a  number  of  small 
globules  of  fat,  frequently  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour (PI.  30.  fig.  3),  together  with  serum, 
and  the  nucleus  is  very  distinct.  Some- 
times in  these  cases  the  cells  are  somewhat 
spindle-shaped  or  stellate.  The  fat  con- 
tained in  the  cells  is  ordinarily  in  a  liquid 
state ;  but  sometimes  the  margarine  separates 
in  the  crystalline  form  (PI.  7.  fig.  15  a). 

In  the  mammalia  generally  the  fatty 
tissue  occurs  in  the  same  localities,  and  has 
the  same  structure,  as  in  man.  In  fishes, 
the  fatty  matter  is  deposited  principally  in 
the  liver.  In  reptiles,  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  abdomen  ;  thus  in  the  frog  and  toad  it 
forms  long  appendages  occupying  the  sides 
of  the  spine.  In  birds,  it  exists  chiefly  be- 
tween the  peritoneum  and  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  in  some  of  the  bones.  In  many 
of  the  lower  animals  it  appears  to  exist  in 
the  state  of  solution  only. 

Fatty  matter  may  be  deposited  in  cells 
of  all  kinds,  as  in  fatty  degeneration. 
During  the  clevelopment  of  cells,  it  exists  in 
solution.  The  action  of  solution  of  potash 
is  often  of  service  in  distinguishing  globules 
of  sarcode,  which  have  a  high  refractive 
power,  and  much  resemble  those  of  fat,  from 
this  substance,  as  it  dissolves  the  former, 
but  not  the  latter. 

BiBL.  Todd  and  Bowman,  Phys.  of  Man ; 
Kulliker,  Mikr.  Anat. 

FAUJASINA,  D'Orb.— A  delicate  and 
handsome  Foraminifer,  but  not  typical. 

F.  c«r2wa<«,D'0rb., found  intheMaestricht 
Chalk,  is  a  thin  asymmetrical  (plano-con- 
vex) Pohjstomella,  somewhat  thinner  or 
flatter  than  P.  macella  (F.  &  M.),  which  is 
a  subcomplanate,  perhaps  starved,  variety 
of  P.  mspa  (Linn.). 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  K.  H.  3  ser. 
V.  104:  Carpenter,  Introd.  213,  286. 

FAVEL'LA. — A  form  of  the  concepta- 
cular  fruit  of  the  Florideous  Algfe,  where 
the  spores  are  collected  in  spherical  masses 
situated  wholly  upon  tlie  external  surface 
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of  the  frond,  as  in  Ceramimn  and  CalKtham- 
nion. 

FAVELLID'IUM.— A  form  of  the  con- 
ceptacular  fruit  of  the  Florideous  Algas, 
where  the  spores  are  collected  in  spherical 
masses  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  frond  or 
imbedded  in  its  substance,  as  in  Hcdymenia 
and  Dumontia.  The  term  is  usually  ex- 
tended to  similar  fruits  not  perfectly  im- 
mersed, e.  (J.  those  of  Gicjartina,  Gelidhim, 
&c.,  where  they  form  tubercles  upon  the 
branches.  Sometimes  these  tubercles  open 
by  a  pore  on  the  sui-face,  when  matxu'e,  to 
emit  the  spores. 

EA'VUS  (Porrigo  in  part,  Willan  and 
Bateman). — A  disease  of  the  skin,  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  cup-shaped  isolated 
or  aggTegated  crusts,  consisting  of  a  Fungus. 
(See  AcHOBioN  and  PuccrNiA.") 

FEATHEES  op  Bieds.— Feathers  agree 
in  all  essential  points  of  structure  with  the 
hairs  of  other  animals. 

Each  feather  is  composed  of  a  quill  (con- 
taining the  pith),  a  shaft,  and  a  vane  or 
beard  with  its  barbs.  The  whole  consists 
of  a  number  of  epidermic  cells,  often  con- 
taining pigment,  but  in  most  parts  so 
consolidated  or  fused  together  as  to  be 
imperceptible. 

In  the  quill,  the  cells  are  flattened,  elon- 
gated, and  arranged  with  their  long  axis  in 
the  direction  of  that  of  the  feather,  and 
their  nuclei  have  the  same  form  as  those 
of  the  corresponding  part  (cortex)  of  the 
human  hair.  The  cells  of  the  pith  are  often 
undistinguishable  in  old  feathers,  whilst  in 
the  younger  ones  they  are  very  distinct, 
rounded  or  polygonal,  and  contain  air.  The 
shaft  and  the  barbs  exhibit  the  same  cortical 
and  medullary  structure  ;  the  latter  is  often 
beautifully  distinct  (Fl.  17.  figs.  14  &  15  c), 
and  causes  them  to  resemble  closely  the 
hairs  of  some  liodents.  The  barbs  are  some- 
times furnished  with  secondary  barbs,  or 
barbules,  resembling  them  in  form,  but  dif- 
fering mostly  in  the  absence  of  the  pith. 

Feathers  are  developed  in  a  capsule,  and 
from  a  pulp  or  matrix,  as  in  the  case  of 
hairs.  Hence  a  feather  may  be  regarded 
simply  as  a  large^  doubly  or  triply  pinnate 
hair. 

During  development,  the  cell  structure  is 
very  distinct ;  but  in  the  mature  feathers, 
digestion  with  solution  of  caustic  potash  is 
requisite  to  render  this  visible ;  and  fre- 
quently even  under  these  circumstances,  the 
nuclei  alone  can  be  detected. 

The  barbs  of  some  feathers  resemble  the 


shafts,  being  rounded  or  angular,  and  free 
or  unattached  (figs.  17  &  18)  ;  but  in  others 
they  are  flattened,  and  linked  together  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  much  resembling  that 
met  with  in  the  wings  of  Hymenopterous 
and  other  Insects  (PI.  27.  figs.  11  &  13),  and 
which  has  been  so  often  adduced  as  one  of 
the  many  wonderful  instances  of  design  in 
the  creation.  Thus  the  upper  or  outer 
margin  of  each  barb  is  fringed  on  both  sides 
with  hair-like  elongated  processes  or  pinnte 
(PI.  17.  fig.  15  a,  ft),  which  differ  in  struc- 
tm-e  on  the  two  sides.  On  one,  and  this 
always  the  same  side  of  each  barb  (fig.  15&), 
the  pinnre  are  toothed  on  one  edge  (fig.  166*), 
whilst  the  pinna)  arising  from  the  other  side 
(fig.  15  c)  e:':hibit,  beyond  the  middle,  a 
number  of  curved  hooks  (fig.  16  a),  which 
clasp  around  the  first  kind  existing  upon 
the  adjacent  barb,  so  as  to  retain  a  firm  hold 
upon  them,  this  being  aided  by  the  teeth, 
which  prevent  them  from  slipping.  If  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  sets  of  pinnje 
which  spring  from  two  adjacent  barbs  be 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  cross 
each  other  at  a  considerable  angle,  so  that 
any  pinna  from  one  barb  crosses  several  of 
those  belonging  to  the  next  barb.  Hence 
each  pinna  is  connected  by  its  hooks  with 
several  of  those  which  it  crosses ;  for  the 
pinnffi  with  hooks  are  situated  outside  or 
above  those  not  furnished  with  these  ap- 
pendages. The  imder  or  inner  margin  of 
each  barb  is  simply  membranous,  and  curved 
so  as  to  overlap  that  of  the  next. 

The  free  barbs  of  feathers  are  often  met 
with  in  the  examination  of  liquids  &c.  left 
exposed  to  the  air  (figs.  17  &  18). 

Binii.  Schwann,  Mihrosk.  TJntermch.  ; 
Reclam,  De  Phmnar.  Evohd.  ^  e.  ;  Leydig, 
Histologie,  99 ;  R.  Beck,  AcJir.  Micr.  p.  31. 

FEET. — In  descriptions,  &c.,  of  the  Arti- 
culata,  especially  of  Insects,  the  word  feet 
is  mostly  used  to  designate  the  legs;  hence 
when  met  with  in  the  works  of  systematic 
and  other  writers  on  these  classes,  it  must 
be  understood  to  mean  the  legs. 

FEET  OF  Insects.    See  Insects,  Zer/s, 

FEGATEL'LA,  Eaddi  (Conocci)haius, 
Hill). — A  genus  of  Marchantiaceous  Hepa- 
ticae.-  F.  cornea  (MurcJtantia  conica,  Brit. 
Fl.),  the  only  British  species,  is  not  un- 
common, and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
tribe.  It  is  distinguished  from  Marchantia 
by  its  nearly  entire  conical  fertile  receptacle. 
The  dichotomously  divided  frond  is  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour.  This  genus  is  re- 
markable for  the  mode  in  which  the  pedicel 
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of  the  sporange  becomes  detached  from  the 
base  of  the  epigone  before  the  former  bursts 
(tig-.  220)  ;  the  perigone  holds  the  sporange 
tirmly  between  its  valves  until  empty,  and 
then  lets  it  fall  out,  together  with  its  pe- 
dicel. Hence  fully-developed  sporanges 
are  seldom  found  in  dried  specimens.  (See 

MAUCHANTIEiE.) 


Fig.  219.  Fig.  220. 


Fegatella  conica. 

Fig.  219.  Vertical  section  of  the  ujiper  part  of  a  fer- 
tile receptacle,  showing  four  of  the  aporanges  sur- 
rounded by  their  perigones  and  eijigones  almost  en- 
closed in  the  conical  receptacle.    Magnified  10  diams. 

Fig.  220.  A  sporange  just  before  bursting,  enclosed  in 
in  its  epigone;  its  pedicel  detached  at  the  base.  Magn. 
20  diams. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Brit.  Fl.  v.  pt.  1.  p.  107; 
BischofF,  Nora  Acta  Ac.  N.  C.  xvii.  970,  pi.  G8 ; 
Fnffl.  Bot.  pi.  504. 

FENESTRELLA,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  free  disciform  ;  disk  with 
minute  radiant  dots,  interrupted  in  the 
middle  by  a  transverse  band,  composed  of 
parallel  lines  of  dots,  baud  terminated  at 
each  end  by  a  flat  ocellus  (nodule). 

F.  harbadensis.    Barbadoes  deposit. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Micr.  Trajis.  1863,  p.  67. 

FERMENTATION.  —  The  definition 
given  by  Mulder  is : — a  chemical  action 
eflected  by  certain  substances  and  trans- 
ferred to  others,  the  primary  substances 
being  at  the  same  time  decomposed,  though 
they  do  not  communicate  any  of  their  ele- 
ments to  the  new  products.  Under  this 
name  are  understood  various  processes  of 
decomposition  of  organic  compounds,  al- 
though it  would  be  desirable  to  restrict  it 
to  those  taking  place  with  the  cooperation 
of  living  organisms.  The  most  familiar  ex- 
amples of  the  fermentation  produced  by  the 
growth  of  living  organisms,  are  those  which 
convert  saccharine  infusions  into  spirit, 
vegetable  juices  into  beer,  wine,  &c.,  or 
vinegar,  and  occur  generally  in  watery  so- 
lutions of  vegetable  substances  containing 
saccharine  matters  or  other  ternary  com- 


pounds with  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen ; 
with  these  is  included  also  the  putrefactive 
fermentation  of  moist  animal  or  other 
highly  nitrogenous  substances. 

The  vinous  fermentation  appears  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  growth  of  Yeast, 
a  microscopic  fungus,  in  the  liquid  (see 
Yeast)  ;  and  the  same  plant  is  not  only 
capable  of  producing  the  conversion  of  spirit 
into  vinegar,  but  will  also  give  rise  to  the 
peculiar  fermentations  of  milk,  tannic  acid, 
&c.  Much  obscurity  yet  prevails  upon  this 
subject;  but  all  investigations  appear  to 
tend  in  the  direction  of  proving  that  these 
changes  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
agency  of  Fungi.  The  nature  and  charac- 
ters of  the  fungoid  productions  are  them- 
selves but  imperfectly  understood ;  for  the 
same  species  seems  to  present  very  difl'erent 
forms  under  different  conditions  of  tempe- 
rature and  in  dift'erent  liquids,  while  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  same  changes  may 
be  produced  in  any  given  liquid  by  the 
growth  of  the  mycelium  of  different  kinds 
of  Fungi.  The  Yeast-plant,  as  ordinarily 
known,  appears  so  associated  with  Penicil- 
lium,  that  there  seems  no  doubt  as  to  the 
necessary  relation  between  them.  We  find 
that  beer,  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary 
summer  temperatures,  soon  becomes  coated 
with  the  minuter  globules  (conidia)  of  Yeast, 
forming  a  dry-looking  whitish  powder  over 
the  surface ;  and  very  soon  after,  Penicil- 
lium  (/laiicum  makes  its  appearance  in  fruit. 
Turpin  found  the  same  thing  in  milk. 
Again,  the  '  vinegar-plant,'  as  it  is  called, 
which  convei'ts  solutions  of  sugar  into  vine- 
gar, seems  to  be  undoubtedly  the  mycelium 
of  PenicilUmn  glaucum,  as  it  fructifies  with 
the  characters  of  this  when  the  liquid  is  ex- 
hausted ;  but  the  gelatinous  mass  of  myce- 
lium contains,  intermixed  with  the  ordi- 
nary filaments  of  this  genus,  spherical  and 
elliptical  cells  and  chains  of  cells  of  all 
sizes,  many  of  which  are  undistinguishable 
from  the  Yeast-plant,  and  the  mycelium  of 
Oidium.  It  must  be  recollected  also,  that 
the  growth  of  true  Yeast  is  favoured  by  a 
certain  amount  of  heat,  while  the  Penicil- 
fe»j-mycelium  grows  luxuriantly  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures. 

The  '  mother '  of  vinegar,  which  finally 
decomposes  the  acid,  appears  to  be  the  same 
plant;  and  no  satisfactory  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  this  and  those  mycelia 
forming  cloudy  flocks  in  and  decomposing 
various  saline  solutions,  &c.,  described  as 
species  oi Hygrocrocis,  Leptomitus,&c.  The 
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decay  of  wood,  again,  is  often  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  growth  of  the  mycelium 
of  Fungi,  which  seems  to  decompose  the 
organic  compounds  in  the  wood  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Yeast  does  those  in  organic 
liquids.  A  general  law  indeed  appears  to 
prevail  throughout  the  Fungi,  that  their 
nutrition  differs  from  that  of  all  other  plants 
in  depending  exclusiveb)  on  the  absorption 
and  decomposition  (with  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid)  of  organic  compounds,  there- 
fore consisting  of  the  performance  of  the 
operation  of  fermentation  on  the  organic 
matters  upon  which  they  feed.  Details  upon 
the  microscopic  phenomena  attending  fer- 
mentation produced  by  Fungi  will  be  found 
under  Yeast, Vinegar-plant,Torula  and 
Penicillium,  and  Parasitic  Fungi. 

The  fermentation  of  animal  substances, 
and  of  vegetable  substances  containing 
abundance  of  nitrogen,  in  which  ammonia 
is  liberated,  is  generally  called  putrefaction, 
or  the  putrefactive  fermentation.  This  pro- 
cess appears  to  be  accompanied  or  produced 
by  the  growth  of  living  organisms  differing 
from  those  causing  the  fermentations  al- 
luded to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  These 
are  the  extremely  minute  organisms  termed 
VibrionessLiadBacteria.  (SeeViBRio.)  These 
appear  in  myriads  during  the  decomposition 
which  takes  place  when  a  piece  of  meat, 
&c.,  slices  of  potato,  fleshy  Fungi,  &c.,  are 
tept  moist  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
days  in  warm  weather ;  and  they  continue 
to  midtiply  until  the  putrefaction  is  com- 
plete, when  they  die  away.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion perhaps  whether  these  organisms  libe- 
rate the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  by  a 
kind  of  respiration  while  living,  or  as  an  ex- 
crement, or  whether  tliese  gases  result  from 
the  decay  of  the  dead  individuals.  These 
points  require  much  further  investigation. 

One  point  of  interest  connected  with  the 
fermentation -plants  must  not  be  passed 
over,  viz.  that  the  supposed  distinction  be- 
tween the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition 
in  animals  and  plants,  falls  to  the  ground 
when  tliese  Fungi  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  they  do  not  live  by  converting  in- 
orr/anic  substances  into  organic  compounds, 
but,  like  animals,  decompose  ready-formed 
organic  compounds  into  others  and  into 
their  inorganic  elements. 

BiBL.  Turpin,  Mem.  du  Mtiseum,  1840 ; 
Berkeley,  Morton's  Cyclop,  of  Af/ric.  art. 
Yeast ;  Crypt.  Botany,  p.  299  ;"  Lowe,  Tratis. 
Bot.  8oc.  Edinb.  1857;  T.  Bail,  Flora,  1857, 
p.  417;  Mulder,  Chem.  of  Vey.  and  An.  Phys, 


Fromberg's  transl.  1849,  p. 42  ;  Liebig,  Lett. 
Chemistry  (by  Gregory),  12-31  ;  Gmeliu, 
Hundb.  of  Organ.  Chem. ;  Lowig,  Chem.  d. 
Org.  Verb.  i.  p.  223  ;  Mitscherlich,  Foi/y. 
Annal.  Iv.  p.  224;  Lehrb.  4  ed.  p.  371; 
Cagniard  Latour,  Poyg.  Ann.  xli.  p.  193 ; 
Schwann,  ibid.  p.  184 ;  Ure,  Biblioth.  TJni- 
vers. Geni'v.lSSQ;  Iltilmh.oltz,MiUler'sArchiv, 
184-3,  p.  453;  Boutron  and  Fremy,  JErdm. 
and  Marchand  Jn.  xxiv.  p.  364;  Pasteur, 
Compt.  Rend.  1863  {Ann.  N.  Hist.  xi.  p. 
313).  See  also  Torula  and  Penicillium. 

FERNS. — This  class  of  Flowerl ess  Plants 
offers  very  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
microscopist ;  and  indeed  the  use  of  magni- 
fying instruments  is  indispensable  in  their 
examination  for  botanical  purposes.  The 
Ferns  are  characterized  by  the  position  of 
their  spore-cases  or  fruits  (sporangia),  which 
are  collected  into  what  to  the  naked  eye 
look  like  streaks,  spots,  or  patches  of  a  brown 
colour  {sori)  at  the  back  or  lower  surface 
of  the  leaves  or  fronds  (fig.  221)^  or  at  their 


Fig.  221. 


Scolopendrium  vulgare. 
Nat.  size. 


margins, —  these  fertile  leaves  either  re- 
sembling the  rest,  or  being  modified  in  a 
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manner  wliich  more  Or  less  disguises  their 
nature,  as  in  what  are  miscalled  '  Howering 
Ferns'  (Osmunda  (figs.  222  &  223),  Butri/- 
chium,  &c.). 


Fig.  222,  Fig.  223. 


Osmunda  regalia. 

Fig.  232.  Upper  part  of  a  ft-ond  l-6th  nat.  aize. 
Fig.  223.  A  fertile  pinnule  bearing  thecee  without  pa- 
renchyma.   Magnified  10  diamg. 


The  Ferns  possess  a  stem  which  is  more 
or  less  developed  in  different  cases  :  in  our 
native  kinds  it  is  either  a  slender,  horizon- 
tal, subterraneous  rhizome  or  rootstock,  or 
a  thick,  short,  erect  one  rising  little  above 
the  ground  ;  but  in  foreign  kinds  this  erect 
stem  attains  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
tree,  growing  up  into  a  tall  unbranclied  co- 
lumnar stem,  sometimes  more  than  fifty  feet 
high.  The  anatomical  structure  of  the 
stem  of  the  Ferns  is  peculiar  and  special, 
depending  on  the  character  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  (see 
Tissues,  vegetable),  which  aftbrd  the 
best  examples  of  that  form  of  elementary- 
tissue  called  the  Scalarifoem  ducts.  The 
creeping  rhizomes  are  often  clothed  more 
or  less  thickly  (as  are  also  the  leaf-stalks) 
with  brown  membranous  scales  called  Ra- 
menta  ;  and  these  often  afford  elegant  mi- 
croscopic objects,  from  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ments of  the  cells.  The  leaves  are  gene- 
rally very  greatly  developed  ;  and  the  green 
blade  is  of  more  or  less  complex  structure 
in  different  genera.  In  the  Hyinenophylla, 
or  Filmy  Ferns,  the  leaf  is  ordinarily  a  mere 
membrane  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  through 
which  ramify  scalariform  ducts,  to  form  the 
veins — consequently  there  are  no  stomata 
there ;  but  in  the  other  orders,  in  Pteris,  for 


example,  the  leaf  has  an  upper  and  lower 
epidermis  with  stomata,  with  loose  cellular 
tissue  (jnesopJii/lhmi) ,  between  and  through 
which  ramify  the  fibro-vascular  veins  :  the 
epidermal  cells  often  have  elegantly  zig- 
zagged or  waving  side-walls,  which  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  appearance  in  the  sections 
of  the  structure  obtained  in  slices  shaved  off 
horizontally  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

The  mode  of  ramification  of  the  veins  or 
nerves  of  the  leaves  is  important  in  system- 
atic Filicology,  and  may  be  observed  for 
such  purposes  by  immersing  the  dried  leaf- 
lets in  turpentine  or  oil,  or  mounting  them 
in  Canada  balsam.  The  collections  of  spo- 
rangia or  capsules  on  the  back  of  the  leaves 
sometimes  occur  on  all  of  these ;  in  other 
cases  there  are  barren  leaves  and  fertile 
leaves,  the  latter  of  which  are  generally 
somewhat  modified  in  form,  deprived  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  green  expanded  struc- 
ture, and  reduced  occasionally  to  a  mere 
ramification  of  veins  or  ribs  supporting  the 
sporangia  (fig.  223). 


Fig.  224. 


Nephrodium. 
Pinnule  with  indusiate  sori. 
Magnified  10  diameters. 

The  groups  of  sporangia  are  called  sori; 
they  differ  much  in  form  and  arrangement, 
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aud  are  either  naked  (Poli/podium),  or  co- 
vered by  a  special  membranous  structm-e, 
more  or  less  continuous  with  the  epidermis 
of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  called  an  in- 
dusium  (lig.  224) ;  sometimes  this  iudiisium 
is  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cup 
(figs.  127  &  151),  which,  again,  exhibits  a 
great  variety  of  modifications.  (See  Sori 
aud  Indusium.) 

The  spormujia  or  thecce  are  usually  col- 
lected in  gi'eat  numbers  in  the  sori,  and  con- 
sist of  minute  stalked  sacs  or  cases,  com- 
posed of  simple  cellular  membrane,  the  cells 
of  which  are  either  all  alike  (Ophioglos- 
sum),  or  a  row  of  them  running  almost 
round  the  sac  are  modified  by  the  thick- 
ening of  their  walls,  so  as  to  form  an  elastic 
band  (annulus  or  connecticule),  which  causes 
the  bursting  of  the  sac  when  ripe.  In  the 
Polypodiacese  the  annulus  starts  from  the 
stalk  of  the  capsule  (tig.  225) ;  in  Hi/meno- 


Fig.  225. 


Mavginaria  verruuusa. 
Tlieca.",    Magnified  25  diametera. 


Fig.  226.  Fig.  227. 


Ceratopteria  thalictroides. 
Kg.  226.  Theea.    Magu.  .'iO  diams. 
Fig.  227.  Do.,  bursting.  Do. 
Figs.  228-230.  Spores.    Magn.  160  diame. 


phyllum  and  Trichomanes  it  runs  round  in 
an  oblique  line  (like  the  ecliptic  line  on  a 
globe) ;  in  Gleichenia  it  is  also  oblique 
(fig.  231) ;  and  in  Schizcea  and  Aneimia 
(fig.  12,  p.  39),  &c.  it  forms  a  kind  of  cap 
on  the  summit  of  the  case. 


Fig.  231. 


A  theca.    Magnified  40  diams. 

These  membranous  sporangia  are  filled 
with  spores  having  a  double  coat,  like  pol- 
len-grains ;  and,  as  in  these,  the  outer  coat 
is  ordinarily  coloured,  and  either  smoothish 
or  marked  with  points,  streaks,  ridges,  or 
reticulations  (figs.  228-230,  232-235).  (See 
Spoues.) 


Fig.  2?>2.  Fig.  233. 


Spores  of  Ferns. 

Fig.  232.  Aneimia  asplenifolia. 
Fig.  233.  Polyjjodium  aureum. 
Fig.  234.  Cystopteris  fragilis. 
Fig.  235.  Pteris  longifolia. 

Magnified  100  diameters. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Ferns  by  their 
spores  exhibits  some  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. When  the  spores  are  sown,  they 
germinate  after  a  time  by  a  protrusion  of 
the  inner  coat  as  a  delicate  membranous 
pouch  (fig.  236),  which  elongates  .and  be- 
comes divided  by  septa  into  an  articidated 
cellular  filament;  some  of  the  cells  emit 
slender  tubular  filaments  (which  are  not  cut 
off  by  septa),  apparently  radical  hairs  ;  and 
while  these  remain  uncoloured,  the  larger 
cells  from  which  they  arise  acquire  chloro- 
phyU-granules.  The  young  pfuthallium,  as 
it  is  called,  increases  in  size  by  cell-divi- 
sion, and  at  length  acquires  somewhat  the 
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form  of  a  heart  (figs.  2.36-239).  Some  of  its 
cells  produce,  upon  the  under  surface,  the 
structures  called  antheridia,  which  consist 
of  stalked  cellular  bodies,  of  simple  but 
peculiar  structure,  in  the  interior  of  which 
are  developed  minute  cellules  containing 
ciliated  spiral  filaments  (spermatozoids) ; 
these,  on  the  bursting  of  the  antheridial  sac, 
escape  not  only  from  this,  but  from  their 
own  parent-cells,  and  swim  about  actively 
in  the  water  by  the  aid  of  their  vibratile 
cilia  (PI.  .32.  fig.  34). 

Fig.  236.         Fig.  237, 


The  antheridia  are  often  formed  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  prothallium  goes  on  pro- 
ducing them  as  long  as  it  exists ;  but  at  a 
period  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the 
earlier  antheridia,  there  appear  near  the 
middle,  at  the  front  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  prothallium,  other  cellular  bodies,  of 
more  complex  structure,  which  are  the 
archcyonia  or  ovule-like  bodies.  The  arche- 
gonium  consists  of  a  cellular  papilla,  com- 
posed of  a  few  colourless  cells,  with  a  canal 
running  down  its  centre  (an  intercellular 

Fig.  238.  Fig.  239. 


G-ermmation  of  Ftei'is  longifolia.    Magn.  100  diama. 


passage)  leading  to  a  cell  (emhryo-cell)  at 
the  bottom,  contained  in  a  cavity  (cmbn/o- 
sac)  in  the  substance  of  the  prothallium. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  ciliated  spiral  fila- 
ments make  their  way  down  this  canal,  like 
the  pollen-tubes  through  the  micropjdes  of 
Phanerogamous  ovules  (Hofmeister  states 
that  he  has  actually  seen  this),  and  then 
the  embryo-cell  becomes  developed  into  an 
embryo,  which  soon  exhibits  rudimentary 
leaves  and  rootlets,  bursts  out  from  the 
cavity  of  the  prothallium,  which  decays 
away,  and  grows  up  into  the  ordinary  leaf- 
bearing  stem  of  the  Ferns 
(fig.  240).  The  prothaliia  ^^S-  240. 
bear  a  variable  number  of 
archegonia,  but  not  nearly 
so  many  as  of  antheridia ; 
and  they  exhibit,  in  most 
fully-developed  specimens,  a 
number  of  efifete  organs  of 
both  kinds,  which  are  readily 
distinguished  by  the  deep- 
brown  colour  assumed  by  Pteiis,  seedhng. 
the  membranes  bounding  their  cavities. 

The  characters  of  the  prothallium  of  the 
Ophiof/losseo!  differ  somewhat  from  the  or- 
dinary forms  :  the  prothallivmi  is  developed 
in  the  soil,  several  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  is  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour  internally, 


being  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  starch ; 
its  external  surface  is  brown.  The  anthe- 
ridia are  chiefly  produced  upon  the  upper 
side,  the  archegonia  below,  both  immersed 
in  the  substance  of  the  prothallium.  The 
spermatozoids  are  described  as  being  larger 
than  in  Polypodiacete. 

The  Ferns  likewise  produce  gemmcn  on 
the  leaves  of  full-grown  plants;  and  even 
the  prothaliia  are  capable  of  vegetative 
multiplication  ;  for  if  their  archegonia  are 
all  abortive,  they  go  on  vegetating  for  a  long 
time,  and  produce  new  prothaliia,  by  some 
of  their  marginal  cells  budding  out  and  re- 
peating the  original  mode  of  growth  of  the 
spore  itself.  These  innovations  usually  bear 
antheridia  alone,  and  not  archegonia. 

The  Ferns  are  divided  into  four  orders  by 
microscopic  characters. 

1.  PoLYPODiACEiE.  The  sporangia  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  in  groups  of 
very  varied  form,  but  never  blended  toge- 
ther. The  annidus  always  exists,  is  vari- 
able, and  serves  to  distingui,sh  the  tribes. 

2.  MAEATTiACEiE.  Sporangia  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  usually  blended 
together,  sometimes  only  very  closely  ap- 
proximated ;  without  an  annulus. 

3.  OPHioGLOSSEiE.  Sporangia  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf  (reduced  to  mere 
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ribs)  ;  never  blended  togetlier ;  witlioiit  an 
annulus. 

4.  Hymenophylle^.  Sporangia  at- 
tached to  a  common  stalk  prolonged  from 
tlie  end  of  a  vein  of  the  leaf,  and  contained 
in  a  kind  of  cup  formed  by  a  lobe  of  the 
leaf  above  and  an  indusial  lobe  of  similar 
character  prolonged  from  the  lower  surface 
of  the  leaf.  Sporangia  with  an  obliquely 
transverse  annulus. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Crypt.  Bot.^.bOl ;  Hooker, 
Gen.  FiHciim ;  Sjjccies  Filicum ;  Presl,  Tent. 
Pteridof/rajyJu'fP,  Prag,  18.36;  Payen,  JBot. 
Cryptoffam.  18.50;  Bischoff,  Kryptoyam.  Ge- 
wdchse,  Nuremb.  1828;  Mohl  (Structure), 
in  3fartms's  Plant.  Cryptog.  Brasil. ;  Moore, 
Index  Filicum ;  Hantlh.  of  Brit.  Ferns ; 
Newman,  Brit.  Ferns.  For  minute  parti- 
culars of  the  reproduction,  see  PIenfrey,2)e- 
velopiment  of  Ferns  from  their  Spores,  Linn. 
Trans,  xxi.  p.  117,  18-53;  Beprochict.  of 
Cryptoyamia,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1852 ;  and 
the  papers  of  Suminski,  Ilofmeister,  Met- 
tenius,  Be  Mercklin,  Thuret,  and  others 
there  quoted;  Hofmeister,  Develop.  8^c. 
transl.  hy  Ourrey,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1863,  p.  67 ; 
King,  Ann.  N.  H.  1870,  v.  233 ;  Strasburger, 
ilml.  1870,  V.  331. 

FIBRINE.— Fibrine  is  soluble  in,  or 
rendered  so  transparent  by  acetic  acid,  as 
to  be  invisible.  Its  chemical  relation  to 
the  other  proteine-compounds  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  A  substance  re- 
sembling fibrine  in  many  of  its  characters,  if 
not  identical  with  it,  occurs  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  inflamed  membranes,  &c. ;  in  these 
cases  it  generally  includes  the  other  ele- 
ments of  inflammation,  and  almost  always  a 
number  of  minute  granules  of  fat. 

Fibrine  is  coloured  by  the  test-liquids  of 
Millon  and  Pettenkofer. 

The  fibrinous  plasma  of  the  lower  animals 
resembles  fibrine  in  many  respects,  but  does 
not  separate  in  fibres. 

According'  to  Schmidt's  experiments, 
fibrine  does  not  pre-exist  in  blood,  but  is 
formed  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
a  fibrogenous  substance  occurring  in  the 
blood-plasma  with  a  fibriiio-plastic  matter 
contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles  which 
escapes  fi-om  them. 

BiBL.  That  of  Chemistry,  aotmal  ;  and 
Frey,  Ilistol. 

FIBROINE.— The  principal  chemical 
constituent  of  sillt,  cobwebs,  and  the  horny 
skeleton  of  sponges.  In  the  pure  state,  it 
is  white,^  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  and  ammonia. 


BiBL.  That  of  Chemistry,  animal. 
FIBRO-PLASTIC  TISSUE.    See  Tis- 
sue, FIBRO-PLASTIC. 

FIBROUS  and  FIBRO-VASCULAR 
BUNDLES.    See  Tissues,  vegetable. 

FIBROUS  STRUCTURES  of  Plants. 
— This  term  is  somewhat  equivocal,  and  re- 
quires a  little  explanation  here.  In  common 
language  all  vegetable  substances  are  termed 
fibrous  which  can  be  separated  into  more  or 
less  fine  threads  possessing  a  certain  degree 
of  tenacity  ;  special  examples  are  furnished 
by  those  forming  the  materials  for  textile 
fabrics.  But  the  anatomical  or  microscopical 
structures  comprehended  here  are  exceed- 
ingly varied,  including  not  only  liber-fibres, 
but  spiral  vessels,  and  even  hairs.  Thus 
—while  Flax  (PI.  21.  fig.  2)  is  the  liber  of 
lAnum  tmtatissiimini,  Hemp  (PI.  21.  fig.  6) 
of  Cannabis,  Jute  (PI.  21.  fig.  3)  of  Corchorus 
cajmdaris  &c.,  Puya  (PI.  21.  fig.  26)  of 
Ba'hmeria  Puya,  and  the  material  of  Chinese 
grass  cloth  (PI.  21.  fig.  25)  of  Bahmeria 
nivea,  Coir  (PI.  21.  fig.  4)  the  liber-like 
fibre  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut, — the 
Manilla  hemp  (PI.  21.  fig.  7)  is  composed  of 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  Musa  texfilis, 
and  Cotton  (PI.  21.  fig.  1)  consists  of  the 
hairs  covering  the  seeds  of  species  of  Gossy- 
jmim.  These  and  similar  substances  are 
also  spoken  of  under  Liber,  Hairs,  and 
under  their  respective  heads. 

In  botanical  language,  the  word  fibre  has 
come  into  use  in  two  very  different  senses. 
First,  any  long  cell  attenuated  to  a  point  at 
both  ends,  and  with  its  walls  thickened  with 
ligneous  secondary  deposits,  is  called  a fibre 
by  some  authors.  Thus  the  term  tvoody 
fibre  is  applied  to  the  shorter  cells  of  this 
kind  which  make  up  the  substance  of  most 
solid  woods,  while  the  term  liherfth-e  is 
applied  (with  more  justice)  to  the  often 
extremely  elongated  wood-tubes  which  form 
the  elements  of  the  liber  of  Dicotyledons 
and  the  woody  part  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  of  the  Monocotyledons.  (See  Tis- 
sues, vegetable.)  The  characters  of 
structures  of  this  kind  will  be  given  under 
Liber  and  Wood.  Secondly,  the  term 
fibre  is  applied  to  the  secondary  deposits 
upon  the  walls  of  cells,  vessels,  ducts,  &c., 
which,  instead  of  forming  continuous  pitted 
layers,  take  the  pattern  of  spiral  or  analogous 
lines,  and,  hj  increasing  in  consistence,  sub- 
sequently form  real  fibres,  often  elastic  and 
imrollaljle,  of  firmer  substance  than  the 
cell-wall  upon  which  they  were  originally 
deposited.    The  numerous  modifications  of 
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these  Jihrovs  rhposits  upon  tlie  walls  of  cells 
are  spoken  of  under  the  heads  of  Spiral 
Structuees,  Vessels,  and  Secondary 

DEPOSITS. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  here  that  the  walls 
of  many  cells  and  liber-fibres,  which  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  composed  of  homogeneous 
laminae,  may  often  be  made  to  exhibit  spiral 
streaks,  by  the  use  of  reagents  and  macera- 
tion ;  indeed  they  present  themselves  during 
the  natural  dissolution  of  the  membranes 
of  some  of  the  Oscillatoriacefe  (Ainactis, 
ScHizosiPHON — PI.  4.  figs.  13, 15).  Hence 
some  authors  have  recently  recurred  to  the 
old  notion  that  all  vegetable  membranes  are 
formed  of  fibres  cemented  or  blended  toge- 
ther. This  is  again  strongly  combated  by 
others,  as  regards  the  jjrimari/  membrane  of 
cells.  We  enter  more  particularly  into  the 
details  under  the  article  Spiral,  Struc- 
tures of  Plants. 

FI'OUS,  Linn. — (Figs).  A  large  genus 
of  Urticacere  (Dicotyledons),  some  of  which 
possess  a  remarkably  thiclf  epidermis  and 
curious  pseudo-glandular  structures  con- 
nected with  it.  Finis  ehistka,  one  of  the 
plants  yielding  india-rublier,  now  commonly 
grown  in  pots  in  rooms,  is  a  good  example. 
The  clavate  bodies  (PI.  39.  fig.  27)  of  Meyen, 
developed  in  cavities  in  tlie  leaf,  beneath 
the  epidermis,  contain  crystalline  deposits. 
(See  Glands  and  Eaphides.) 

FILAMENTOUS  STRUCTUEES  op 
Plants. — This  name  would  be  more  appli- 
cable than  Jibrom  sinictvres  to  such  sub- 
stances as  Cotton,  which  consists  of  elon- 
gated hairs  (PI.  21.  fig.  1),  and  indeed  to  all 
elongated  cellular  filaments  with  thin  and 
collapsing  walls.  It  would  include  all  long 
vegetable  hairs,  like  those  forming  the 
coma  on  many  seeds  (Poplars,  Asdepias, 
Gossyinwn,  &c.),  also  those  forming  felty 
coatings  on  the  epidermis,  as  in  many  Com- 
positse,  &e.  It  is  also  applicable  to  the 
cells  of  most  of  the  Confervoid  Algfe,  to 
the  mycelium  (tiocci)  of  Fungi,  and  to  the 
medullary  layer  of  the  Lichens.  Many 
other  instances  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  microscopist. 

FILA'RIA,  Miill.— A  genus  of  Entozoa, 
of  the  order  Coelelmintha,  and  family 
Nematoidea. 

CJiar.  Body  filiform,  very  long,  nearly 
uniform  ;  head  not  distinct  from  the  body ; 
mouth  round  or  triangular,  naked  or  with 
papillffi ;  white,  yellowish,  or  red,  from  48 
to  100  times  as  long  as  broad;  oesophagus 
short,  tubular,  narrower  than  the  intes- 


tine ;  anus  terminal,  or  nearly  so ;  spicula 
two,  of  unequal  size,  more  or  less  tvristed ; 
vulva  situated  very  near  the  anterior  extre- 
mity. 

Several  species,  many  of  which  have  been 
but  imperfectly  examined.  They  are  most 
commonly  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  between  the  peritoneal  folds  of  mam- 
malia and  birds,  in  the  air-cells  of  the  latter, 
sometimes  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue. Species  are  also  met  with  in  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  insects. 

F.  medinensis.  The  hair-  or  Guinea-worm. 
Common  in  the  intertropical  regions  of  the 
old  world.  Length  6  to  10" ;  breadth  1-20 
to  1-10";  F.  bro/ichialis  occurs  in  the  human 
bronchi ;  F.  lachrymalis  in  the  lachrymal 
gland ;  F.  ocidi  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  or 
beneath  the  conjunctiva ;  &c. 

Two  species  occur  in  fit-esh  water,  under 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants : 

1.  F.  aquatilis.  Fem.  white,  constricted 
behind  the  spherical  head ;  tegument  not 
striated ;  oesophagus  capillary,  veiy  long, 
sinuous ;  tail  gradually  narrowed  to  a 
curved  point ;  vulva  anterior  to  the  middle 
of  the  body;  lengih  3-10  to  4-10";  breadth 
1-250". 

2.  F.Iactistris.  Fem. reddish-white, slightly 
narrowed  in  front,  but  without  a  constric- 
tion ;  mouth  very  small,  lateral,  and  oblique; 
oesophagus  filiform,  very  long,  nodose  at  its 
origin ;  tail  conical,  obtuse,  terminating 
obliquelj^  in  a  very  small  point;  tegument 
not  striated ;  vulva  behind  the  middle ; 
length  1-2";  breadth  1-140". 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Helminth,  p.  42 ;  V.  d. 
Lloeven,  Handb.  d.  Zool.  p.  179;  Diesing, 
Syst.  Helminih.  ii.  p.  263 ;  Kiickenmeister, 
Parasiten,  p.  304. 

FILELIjUM,  Hincks.— a  genus  of  ma- 
rine Hydroid  Polypi,  fam.  Lafoeidie. 

1  species :  F.  seiyens ;  common  on  the 
larger  Sertulariidae,  especially  S.  abietina. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  214. 

FILICA'CEyE.    See  Ferns. 

FIR.  See  Pinus,  CoNiFEE.aE,  and 
Wood. 

FISSIDEN'TE^.— A  family  of  opercu- 
late  Acrocarpous  (sometimes  cladocarpons) 
Mosses,  of  gregarious  or  ca^spitose  habit, 
with  simple  or  much-branched  stems.  The 
leaves  are  amplexicaul  (fig.>242),  composed 
of  minute  parenchymatous  cells,  closely  are- 
olated,  often  very  papillose,  produced  at  the 
back  and  point  into  a  lamina  beyond  the 
leaf  (figs.  243-24G),  whence  three  parts 
are  distinguished  in  the  latter : — 1,  the 
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true  horizontal  blade ;  2,  the  dorsal  lamina, 
arising  vertically  from  the  back  of  the  nerve ; 

Fig.  241.         Fig.  242.    Fig.  243. 


rissidens  bryoides. 
Fig.  241.  A  plant  of  F.  bryoidea.    Magn.  5  diams. 
Figs.  242  &  243.  Leaves  detached.    More  magnified 
to  show  the  appendage. 


3,  the  apical  lamina,  the  preceding  lamina 
produced  beyond  the  true  horizontal  blade 


Fig.  244.  Fig.  247. 


Fissidens  bryoidea. 
Figs.  244,  245,  246.  Sections  of  243,  at  Tarioua  heights 
from  the  base. 

Fig.  247.  Fragment  of  perietome.   Magn.  100  diams. 

of  the  leaf  in  a  two-edged  form,  on  each 
side  of  the  nerve.  Capsule  equal,  rarely 
annulate.    British  genus :  Fissidens. 

FIS'SIDENS,  Hedw.— A  genus  of  Fissi- 
denteaj.  Character  that  of  the  family.  In- 
florescence monoecious  or  dioecious,  terminal 
on  the  main  stem  or  on  short  secondary 
branches.    Montagne  has  separated  the 


species  with  an  entire  calyptra  under  the 
generic  name  of  Conomitrium. 

F.  bfi/oidcs  (fig.  241),  not  uncommon,  is 
a  most  elegant  little  moss. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bnjol.  Brit.  p.  301. 

FISSURrNAjReuss. — A  compressed Za- 
gena,  with  slit-like  aperture.  It  has  the 
same  relation  to  Lagena  that  Lingulina  has 
to  Nodosaria. 

BiBL.  Reuss.  Monoqr.  Lagm.  in  Sitz.  Ak. 
Wiss.  Wien,  xlvi.  i.  1863. 

FISTULI'NA.— A  genus  of  Polyporei 
(Hymenomycetous  Fungi),  characterized  by 
the  papillfB  of  the  fleshy  hymenophorum, 
being  at  length  elongated,  and  forming 
distinct  tubes. 

Fiitulina  hcpaiica  occm'S  not  unfrequently 
on  old  oaks,  on  which  it  sometimes  attains 
an  enormous  size,  and  when  well  dressed  is 
excellent  for  culinary  purposes.  The  flesh 
when  cut  resembles  that  of  beet-root. 

BiBL.  Huss.  i.  t.  G5 ;  Berk.  Oidl.  p.  257, 
tab.  17.  fig.  1 ;  Cooke,  ILmdh.  p.  292. 

FLABELLI'NA,  D'Orb.— One  of  the 
NodosarincB.  It  is  dimorphous — that  is, 
having  two  successive  plans  of  growth  : — 
the  first  spiral,  like  that  of  Cristdlaria  ;  the 
later  rectilinear,  like  that  of  Nodosaria,  or 
rather  of  Frondicidaria,  which  latter  it  re- 
sembles in  its  chevron -shaped  flattened 
chambers.  It  differs  from  Frondicidaria  in 
an  eccentricity,  or  tendency  to  coil,  in  the 
earliest  chambers,  and  thus  connects  the 
Stichostegianwith  thellelicostegian  groups. 
It  is  to  Frondicularia  as  Vagimdina,  Mar- 
gimdina,  and  Planularia  are  to  Nodosaria. 
To  many  large  flat  Cristellaria;  (C.  cassis) 
semigeuiculate  chambers  give  a  Flabelline 
feature ;  but  pure  FlahcUin(e  are  rare  in  the 
recent  state  (Batsch  figTired  one)  and  in 
Tertiary  strata.  In  the  Chalk  {Fl.  ritgosa, 
PL  18.  fig.  38),  Gault,  Lias,  and  other 
Secondary  strata,  Flahellince  abound. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vien.  92 ; 
Morris,  Brit.  Foss.  35 ;  Parker  and  Jones, 
Ant).  N.  TL  3.  xii.  136 ;  Carpenter,  Introd. 
For.  160,  164. 

FLAGELLA'TA.    See  Infusoeia. 

FLANNEL,  NATURAL.— This  term 
has  been  applied  to  sheets  or  layers  of  a 
harsh,  fibrous  texture,  sometimes  found 
covering  meadows,  rocks,  &c.  after  an  inun- 
dation. It  consists  of  the  interwoven  fila- 
ments of  Confervse,  with  adherent  or  en- 
tangled Diatomacere,  Infusoria,  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  To  the  naked  eye 
it  closely  resembles  a  piece  of  coarse  or 
loosely  woven  cloth.    Similar  layers  are 
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frequently  found  upon  tlie  margins  of  pools 
during  the  summer.  As  the  water  evapo- 
rates, the  Confervse  and  other  organisms 
remain  supported  upon  the  stems  of  rushes, 
or  blades  of  grass,  and,  when  dry,  form  the 
yellowish,  greenish,  or  greyish  layers  of  the 
so-called  natural  flannel. 

See  Paper,  meteoric. 

FLAX. — The  liber-fibres  from  the  stems 
of  the  Flax-plant,  Linum  tmtatissimuin  (nat. 
ord.  Linaceae,  Dicotyledons).  Under  the 
microscope,  the  fibres  (PI.  21.  fig.  2)  are 
readily  distinguished  from  those  of  Cotton 
by  the  form  and  consistence, — being  round 
and  attenuated  to  a  point  at  each  end,  and 
of  a  firm  woody  consistence,  which  prevents 
them  from  collapsing,  and  having  pits  in  the 
wall.  New-Zealand  Flax  is  a  totally  difier- 
ent  substance  (Phormium).  See  Fibrous 
Structures  of  Plants,  and  Liber. 

FLEA.    See  Pulex. 

FLINT. — The  organisms  contained  in 
flint  are  often  the  same  as  those  met  with 
in  moss-agate  and  Chalk ;  and  the  remarks 
made  upon  their  relation  to  the  formation 
of  that  kind  of  agate  apply  equally  to  the 
case  of  flint.  They  consist  principally  of  the 
fibres,  spicula,  and  gemniules  of  Sponges, 
the  valves  of  the  Diatomacea?,  fragments  of 
the  shells  of  Mollusca  and  Echinodermata, 
the  scales  of  Fishes,  and  the  sporangia  of 
the  Detmidiaceffi,  which  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  distinct  organisms  (Xanthidia). 

Flint  is  not  confined  to  the  Chalk,  but  is 
found  in  nearly  every  limestone,  and  has 
arisen  from  the  replacement  of  the  amor- 
phous calcareous  matter  by  silex  (as  a  pseu- 
domorph),  generally  where  decomposing 
organic  matter  induced  the  conditions  of 
change.  The  crystallized  calcite  of  Echi- 
noderms  and  some  shells  is  not  replaced  by 
silex  in  limestones,  but  remains  as  cavities 
in  exposed  fiint-masses.  Many  varieties  of 
limestone,  viz.  polyzoan  limestone  in  France, 
freshwater  limestone  in  France  and  Turkey, 
orbitoidal  limestone  in  Jamaica,  oolitic 
limestone  at  Portland  and  elsewhere,  are 
converted  into  flint,  hornstone,  tfcc.  of  fine 
or  coarse  grain  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  original  limestone. 

In  the  examination  of  flint,  thin  sections 
shoidd  be  made  by  grinding  and  polishing ; 
some  kinds  exhibit  the  organisms  contained 
in  them  best  by  reflected,  others  by  trans- 
mitted light.  Some  specimens,  in  which 
they  are  abundant,  will  exhibit  them  well 
in  chips  removed  by  a  hammer. 

See  Agate  and  Chalk. 


BiBL.  That  of  Agate  and  Chalk; 
Ehrenb.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  18.38,  ii.  162; 
Turner,  Phil.  Map.  18.33  ;  Ansted,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1844,  xiii.  248  ;  Bowerbank,  ibid. 
1847,  xix.  240;  Charlesworth,  Geol.  Jn. 
1847,  i.  29 ;  Church,  Proc.  Chem.  Soc.  1862 ; 
id.  Ckein.  News,  v.  p.  95,  and  Phil.  Mag, 
(4)  xxiii.  95 ;  Sutherland,  Geol.  Mag.  ii. 
220;  Johnson,  ''Flint,"  1871. 

FLOPJD'EyE  or  RHODOSPO'KEtE.— 
An  order  of  Algse.  Bed  sea-weeds,  some 
of  the  common  species  of  which  must  be 
familiar  to  every  one,  as  the  delicate  feathery 
or  leaf-like  plants  brought  away  by  most 
visitors  to  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  red  colour, 
more  or  less  permanent  or  fleeting,  is  a 
pretty  general  characteristic  of  this  order 
— varying  however  to  purple,  brown,  and 
mixed  tints  of  red,  green,  and  yellow,  and 
dirty  white.  They  chiefly  grow  in  deeper 
water  than  the  other  sea-weeds,  and  are  met 
with  in  finest  and  darkest  colour  in  deep 
tide-pools  of  sea-water,  especially  on  the 
side  facing  the  north,  where  they  are  over- 
hung by  the  larger  dark-coloured  Algse,  and 
thus  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  greater 
number  do  not  gTOw  more  than  six  inches 
high,  few  more  than  two  feet.  The  simplest 
forms  are  filaments  composed  of  cylindrical 
cells  attached  end  to  end ;  they  next  rise 
to  a  gelatinous  or  cartilaginous  expansion, 
composed  of  such  filamentous  structures 
adherent  in  layers,  and  forming  a  compact 
frond  of  definite  shape.  These  are  said  to 
be  of  Jilatnentons  structure.  Others  have  the 
frond  composed  of  a  number  of  polygonal 
cells,  evenly  arranged,  and  with  thick  walls, 
or,  as  some  state,  an  intercellular  substance 
binding  them  altogether  into  a  mass ;  these 
are  technically  said  to  be  of  cellular  strncttire. 
Sometimes  all  the  cells  of  the  frond  con- 
tain colouring-matter,  sometimes  only  those 
of  the  surface,  or  of  a  shallow  superficial 
stratum. 

The  general  external  appearance  of  the 
Bed  Sea-weeds  is  very  varied.  Sometimes 
the  fronds  are  like  little  leafless  bushes ;  at 
others  they  form  broad  laminfe  ;  sometimes 
the  lower  part  is  stalk-like,  and  the  upper 
parts  spread  into  leaf-like  lobes.  In  Deles- 
seria  we  have  a  close  imitation  of  a  regu- 
larly formed  leaf  of  one  of  the  higher  plants. 
The  leaf-like  forms  are  either  simple,  lobed, 
or  exquisitely  pinnate  or  feathered ;  and  the 
Bhodospems  of  warmer  climates  exhibit 
most  elegantly  reticulated  fronds.  Some  of 
these  plants  deposit  carbonate  of  lime  in 
their  tissues  in  such  quantity  that  they 
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become  quite  stony,  so  tliat,  the  vegetable 
form  alone  remaining,  they  are  commonly 
mistaken  for  true  corals  (see  Coral).  By 
placing  these  corallines  and  nullipores  in 
vinegar  or  dilute  hj^drochloric  acid,  the  lime 
is  removed,  and  the  cellular  vegetable  orga- 
nization may  be  recognized.  The  tropical 
forms  of  the  corallines  are  far  more  varied 
and  beautiful  than  our  own. 

The  fructification  of  these  plants,  like 
that  of  the  other  Algse,  is  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly known.  We  find  on  them  three 
distinct  forms  of  what  appear  certainly  to  be 
reproductive  structures ;  but  their  relative 
and  special  physiological  values  have  still 
to  be  ascertained.  The  three  kinds  of  struc- 
ture known  are  called — 1,  tetraspores  ;  2, 
spores ;  3,  spermatozoid^  or  antherozoids. 

1.  The  tetraspores.  The  structures  known 
under  this  name  are  of  similar  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  order.    They  consist  of 

rig.  248. 


Ehynohoeocoiis  coronopifolms. 
Section  of  the  frond  with  tetraspores. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 

an  oblong  or  globular  external  cell  or  sac 
(pcrispore),  at  first  filled  with  granular  con- 

Fiff.  249. 


PtiTota  plumosa. 
Section  of  frond  with  tetraspores. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 
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tents,  which  contents  subsequently  separate 
into  four  portions,  called  sporules,  either  by 
three  transverse  fissures  (fig.  248)  ;  by  two 
fissures  at  right  angles,  cutting  them  into 
quarters  like  an  orange ;  or  by  tri-ra-diate 
fissures  which  part  them  into  the  '  tetra- 
hedral'  group  (fig.  249)  so  often  found  in 
the  division  of  spore-  and  pollen-cells  :  the 
last  two  occur  in  the  spherical  tetraspores. 
The  tetraspores  are  rarely  found  collected  in 
any  capsular  structure  ;  but  in  the  Corallines 
(tig.  141 ),  and  in  some  few  foreign  genera, 
they  are  grouped  in  hol- 
low cases  (conceptacles, 
fig.  250).  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  they  are 
found  in  pod-like  bodies 
{stirhidia,  fig.  1-57),  either 
formed  by  metamorphosis 
of  portions  of  the  lobes  or 
lobules  of  the  frond  {Plo- 
camium),  or  arising  inde- 
pendently on  it.  In  others 
the  tetraspores  are  naked  Hildenbrantia  san- 
(Callithamnion),  scattered  „ 

^         ,1       ■  1  j2     J    i     section  01  a  coneep- 

OVer  the  sides  or  fixed  at  taele  containing  tetrk- 

tlie  tips  of  the  branches,  spores. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  Magn.  50  diams. 
however,  these  bodies  are  immersed  in  the 
substance  of  the  lobes  or  lobules,  not  evi- 
dent externallj'  except  by  the  darker  colour 
of  the  frond  at  the  point  where  they  are 
collected ;  a  lens  is  then  required  for  their 
detection  ;  thej'  here  appear  to  be  formed 
either  of  the  cells  of  the  surface  or  of  others 
immediately  subjacent.  Harvey,  Thwaites, 
Pringsheim,  and  others  regard  these  bodies 
asf/emmules  argonidia ;  Decaisne,  J.  Agardh, 
and  other  Algologists  regard  them  as  true 
spores.  Pringsheim  states  that  in  Cern- 
mium  they  grow  up  at  once  into  a  thallus. 

2.  The  spores  are  simpler  structures  than 
the  tetraspores,  but  mostly  occupy  a  more 
important  position.  They  are  never  scattered 
through  the  frond,  but  always  grouped  in 
definite  masses,  generally  enclosed  in  a  spe- 
cial capsule  or  conceptacle  (which  by  the 
naked  eye  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  a 
stichidium  or  tetraspore-case).  The  simplest 
form  of  the  spore-  frvit  consists  of  spherical 
masses  of  spores  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
frond  or  imbedded  in  its  substance,  without 
a  proper  conceptacle,  in  which  latter  case 
the  cells  surrounding  the  mass  of  spores  are 
devoid  of  colouring-matter :  such  a  fruit  is 
called  a  faveUidhim,  and  occurs  in  Ilahj- 
menia  ;  and  the  same  name  is  ordinarily  ap- 
plied to  fruits  of  similar  structm-e  not  per- 
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fectly  immersed,  suet  as  those  of  Gigartina, 
Gelidium,  Sec,  where  they  form  tubercular 
swelling's  on  the  lobes.  In  some  cases  the 
tubercles  present  a  pore  at  the  summit, 
when  mature,  through  which  the  spores  find 
exit.  When  such  a  fruit  is  wholly  external, 
as  in  Ceramium  and  Callithamnion,  it  is 
called  a  favella.  The  coccidium,  charac- 
teristic of  Delesseriu,  Nitophyllum,  &c.,  which 
is  nearly  related  to  this,  either  occurs  on 
lateral  branches,  or  is  sessile  on  the  face  of 
the  frond,  and  consists  of  a  hollow  case  with 
thick  cellular  walls,  containing  a  dense  tuft 
of  angular  spores  attached  to  a  central  co- 
lumn. It  is  generally  imperforate,  but  oc- 
casionally exhibits  a  pore  through  which 
the  spores  escape.  The  ceramidium  is  the 
most  complete  form  of  the  conceptacular 
fruit,  and  is  an  ovate  or  urn-shaped  case, 
furnished  with  an  apical  pore,  and  contain- 
ing a  tuft  of  pear-shaped  spores  arising  from 
the  base  of  the  cavity.  The  walls  are  usually 
thin  and  membranous,  and  the  hollow  space 
considerable,  as  in  Polysiphonia,  Laurencia, 
Dasya,  Sec. 

From  the  account  given  by  Pringsheim, 
of  Ceramium,  it  would  appear  tliat  these 
(capsule-)spores  first  produce  a  kind  of  pro- 
thallium,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
higher  Cryptogamia. 

Peculiar  bodies,  forming  external  warts, 
and  composed  entirely  of  vertical  fibres, 
but  without  spores,  called  nemathecia,  are 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  concepta- 
cular fruit,  and  are  probably  immature  forms 
of  it. 

3.  The  spermatozoids  are  found  in  peculiar 
structures,  to  which  the  name  of  antheridia 
has  been  applied,  from  the  supposed  analogy 
to  the  organs  so  called  in  the  other  Crypto- 
gamous  plants.  The  antheridia  are  pro- 
duced pretty  much  in  the  same  situations 
as  the  other  organs  of  fructification,  and  are 
always  developed  on  different  individuals. 
They  are  collections  of  very  small  colour- 
less cells,  sometimes  collected  into  a  bimch, 
as  in  Grijfithsia,  sometimes  enclosed  in  a 
transparent  tube,  as  in  Polysiphomu,  cloth- 
ing a  kind  of  irregularly-shaped  flat  plate, 
as  in  Laurencia,  or  occupying  portions  of 
the  general  surface  of  the  thallus.  Each 
of  the  minute  cells  is  said  by  Nageli  and 
Derbes  to  contain  a  spermatozoid, — ac- 
cording to  the  former,  a  spiral  filament, 
which  he  did  not  see  move, — according 
to  the  latter,  a  transparent  globule,  with 
a  tail-like  appendage  moving  actively  for  a 
few  moments.    Thuret  could  not  see  either 


the  spiral  filament  or  the  whip-  or  tail-like 

appendage,  but  believes  that  the  cell  of  the 
antheridium  contains  a  transparent  cor- 
puscle, spherical  in  Polysiphonia,  more  or 
less  elongated  in  other  genera,  presenting 
no  trace  of  a  spiral  thread,  but  with  slightly 
granular  contents.  These  corpuscles  were 
expelled  from  the  antheridia  by  a  slow 
movement  which  appeared  purely  mecha- 
nical ;  and  when  outside,  they  remained  at 
perfect  rest. 

Synopsis  of  the  Families. 

Phodomelaceje.  Frond  cellular,  areo- 
lated  or  articulated.  C'eramidia  external. 
Tetraspdres  in  rows,  immersed  in  ramuli,  or 
contained  in  proper  receptacles  (stichidia). 

LAXJRENCiACEiE.  Frond  cellular,  con- 
tinuous. Ceramidia  external.  Tetraspores 
scattered,  immersed  in  the  branches  and 
ramuli. 

CoRALLiNACEiE.  Frond  calcareous  or 
crustaceous,  rigid.  Ceramidia  external,  con- 
taining the  tetraspores. 

DELESSEBiACEiE.  Frond  cellular,  con- 
tinuous, areolated.  Cocci'rfi'a  external.  Tetra- 
spores collected  into  definite  clusters  (sori). 

pHODYMENiACEiE.  Frond  cellular,  con- 
tinuous, the  superficial  cells  minute.  Coc- 
cidia  external.  Tetrasjjores  scattered  through 
the  frond,  or  forming  undefined,  cloud-like 
patches. 

Ceyptonemiace.?;.  Frond  fibroso-cellu- 
lar,  composed  of  articulated  fibres  connected 
together  by  gelatine.  FaveUidia  immersed 
in  the  frond  or  sub-external.  Tetraspores 
immersed  in  the  frond. 

Cebamiace^.  Frond  filiform,  consisting 
of  an  articulated  filament,  simple  or  coated 
with  a  stratum  of  small  cells.  Favellcs 
naked  berry-like  masses.  Tetraspores  ex- 
ternal, or  partially  immersed. 

Porphyhace^.  Frond  plane  and  ex- 
ceedingly thin,  or  tubular  and  filiform,  of  a 
purplish  colour,  with  oval  spores  in  sori, 
and  tetraspores  scattered  over  the  frond. 

(See  the  heads  of  the  families  for  further 
information.) 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alycp,  2  ed. 
1849,  Phyc.  Brit. ;  Kiitzing,  Phycol.  gen. ; 
Thuret,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvi.  p.  5,  4 
s(5r.  iii.  p.  5  ;  Derbes  and  Solier,  ibid.  3  ser. 
xiv.  p.  261,  4  ser.  v.  p.  209  ;  Pringsheim, 
Berl.  Ber.  1855 ;  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  iii. 
p.  363  ;  Bot.  Zeitung,  xv.  p.  784  ;  Ilenfrey, 
Fletn.  Bot.  (Masters),  1870 ;  Bornet  and 
Thuret,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  18G7,  p.  166.  See 
also  the  families. 
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FLOSCULA'RIA,  Oken,  Ehr.— A  genus 
of  Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Flosciilarifea. 

Char.  Attaclied  :  eyes  tVo,  red  :  carapace 
sincrle  :  rotatory  organ  divided  into  more 
than  four  lobes,  -n-ith  elongated  cilia  radia- 
ting from  their  extremities. 

Eyes  sometimes  absent  in  the  adult  ani- 
mals. Sheath  or  cai^apace  fi-equently  so 
transparent  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able. Rotatory  organ  with  five  or  six  lobes ; 
the  number,  however,  appeai-s  variable ;  for 
Ehrenberg.  in  regard  to  the  genus,  states  in 
one  place  that  the  lobes  ai-e  five  or  six,  in 
another  that  they  are  always  six.  The  so- 
called  proboscis  is  probably  only  one  of  the 
lobes  of  the  rotatorv  organs. 

F.  ormta,  E.  (PL  34.  fig.  32).  Carapace 
hyaline :  rotatory  lobes  six  (Ehr.),  five 
(buj.),  with  long  cilia,  but  no  central  pro- 
boscis :  aquatic ;  length  1-108". 

Lobes  of  rotatory  organ  thickened  at  the 
ends. 

F.  prohoscidea,  E.  Carapace  hyaline ; 
rotatorv  organ  six-lobed,  with  short  cilia 
surrounding  a  central  proboscis ;  aquatic  ; 
lensrth,  when  extended,  1-18".  Teeth 
(fig";  33). 

F.  campamdata^  Dob.  Differs  from  F. 
omaia,  Ehr.  in  having  five  lobes,  and  these 
flattened :  aquatic  ;  lensth,  when  extended, 
1-50". 

F.  cornidn,  Dob.  Rotatory  organ  five- 
lobed.  one  of  the  lobes  with  a  narrowed, 
not  ciliated  comu  attached,  arising  fi-om  its 
outside  :  cilia  long ;  aquatic ;  length,  when 
extended,  1-40". 

These  exquisitely  beautiful  animals  are 
found  adhering  to  aquatic  plants,  as  Con- 
ferva'. CeratophyUum.  &-c. 
"  BiBL.  Ehr.  Infill.  AQl:  Duj.  Infus.  609; 
Dobie,  Ann.  Nut.  Hist.  1849,  iv.  p.  233; 
Cubitt.  Month.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  ii.  133  (PL), 
and  1871,  vi.  83  (new  spec). 

FLOSCLTL.^LE'A.— A  family  of  Rota- 
toria. 

Char.  Eumished  with  a  carapace  or 
sheath :  rotatory  organ  single,  with,  a  flexu- 
ous,  lobed  or  divided  margin. 

The  cilia  ai-e  often  long,  and  only  vibrate 
occasionally,  mostly  remaining  rigidly  ex- 
tended. 

Genera. 

Eyes  absent   \.  Tubicolaria. 

Eye  single    2.  Siephaiioceroa. 

o  1  hcci  (single         3.  Limnias. 

Eyes  (Eotatory  \ ( aggregate.  4.  Zacimilaria. 

two   1  organ        4-lobed    5.  ifelicerta. 

'  o-  or  6-Iobed   6.  Flosmlaria. 

The  eyes  in  some  of  the  genera  {Stcpiha- 


noceros  and  Fhsad^^n'a)  disappear  in  the 
adult  state ;  so  that  they  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  young,  or  even  in  the  partly  hatched 
ova,  in  which  they  may  often  be  distinctly 
seen. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  398. 

FLUS'TEA,  Linn.  (Sea-mat). — A  genus 
of  Cheilostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the  order 
Infundibulata,  and  family  Flustradre. 

C7iar.  Polypidom  plant-like,  foliaceous, 
flexible ;  cells  in  contact,  alternate,  in  seve- 
ral rows,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  polypi- 
dom ;  aperture  transverse,  semicircular  or 
lunate,  valvular  and  subterminal.  Marine. 

Three  British  species. 

F.  foUacea.  Cells  naiTow  at  the  base, 
rounded  at  the  end,  with  scattered  marginal 
spines.    Common;  about  4"  high. 

F.  chartacea.  Cells  oblong,  slightly 
broader  in  the  middle ;  lateral  margins  with 
a  single  minute  spine. 

About  1"  in  height. 

F.  truncata.  Cells  linear-oblong,  tiimcate 
at  the  end,  mai'gins  without  spines;  4—5" 
high. 

F.  carbasea—  Carbosea  papyrea  ;  F.  avi- 
cidaris=BugidaJiabelhda ;  F.  3Iurrayana  = 
Bugida  Murr. ;  F.  membranacea,  coriacea, 
and  lineata  =  Mtmbrnmpora  m.,  c.,  and  /. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  342 ;  Reid, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  184-5,  xvi.  385 ;  Busk,  Brit. 
Mus.  Catal.  p.  47. 

FLrS'TRAD.E.— A  family  of  Cheilo- 
stomatous Polyzoa,  of  the  order  lufundi- 
bulata. 

Distinguished  by  the  expanded,  foliaceous, 
flexible  and  erect  polypidom,  with  its  nu- 
merous contiguous  cells.    Two  genera  : 

Flnstra.    Cells  on  both  sides. 

Carbasea.    Cells  on  one  side  only. 

BiBL.  Busk,  Mar.  Foh/z.  (Brit.  Mm.)  46. 

FLUSTREL'LA,  Gray.— A  genus  of 
Ctenostomatous  Polyzoa, 'of  the  order  In- 
fundibulata, and  faniily  Alcyonidiadffi  (?). 

Incrusting.  cells  radiating  or  alternate, 
the  cii-cumference  with  setse ;  orifice  rect- 
angular. 

F.  hispida.  Common  neai-  low-water 
mark  upon  Fucus  serratits.  Polypidom 
brown,  fleshy. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  363 ;  Red- 
fern,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  vi.  96. 

FLY.    See  MrscA. 

FOXTINA'LIS,  L.— A  genus  of  Mosses. 
See  NzCKEEA. 

FORAMI^vIF'ERA.— An  order  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  belonging  to  the  Sub- 
kingdom  Protozoa,  and  class  Ehizopoda. 
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Char.  Gelatinous,  structureless,  usually 
microscopic,  marine  animals,  contained 
within  calcareous  shells,  from  orifices  or 
pores  in  which  fine  retractile  processes  are 
emitted,  by  which  locomotion  and  prehen- 
sion are  performed. 

The  shells  are  sometimes  simple,  con- 
sisting- of  a  single  cell  or  chamber  (Unilo- 
cular, Monothalamous,  or  Monosteo^ian),  as 
in  Unilocidina,  Cornuspira,  some  Trocham- 
niince,  Lagena,  Orbulina,  Ovulites,  SpirilUna ; 
but  the  cells  are  usually  aggregated  into  a 
compound  shell  (Multilocular  or  Polytha- 
lamous).  In  some  they  are  arranged  end 
to  end  in  a  straight  row  (Stichostegian),  as 
in  some  ArticuliiKB,  some  Lituolce,  Nodosaria, 
Frondicularia.  In  others,  the  single  row  is 
rolled  into  a  spiral  (Helicostegian,  Nauti- 
loid,  Turbinoid,  or  Fusidine),  as  in  Pener- 
aplis,  Litmla,  Cristellaria,  Pobjstomella,  Glo- 
bif/erina,  the  Rotalince,  Nummulina,  Fusii- 
lina.  Or  the  cells  are  arranged  in  two 
altei'nate  rows,  spirally  coiled  (Entomoste- 
gian),  as  in  Valvulina,  Bidimina.  Some- 
times the  cells  form  two  or  three  alternate 
rows,  but  not  spirally  coiled  (Eualloste- 
gian),  as  in  Pulyniorphina,  Uvigerma,  Texti- 
laria ;  whilst  in  others  the  cells  are  arranged 
around  an  (imaginary)  axis,  upon  two  or 
more  opposing  faces  (Agathistegian),  as  in 
Miliola.  There  are  also  discoidal  shells 
with  alternately  concentric  cells  (Cycloste- 
gian),  as  Orbitolites  and  Cyclochjpeus.  Many 
modifications,  with  dimorphic  and  even  tri- 
morphic  modes  of  growth,  also  exist ;  thus 
TextUuria  annectens  (PI.  18.  fig.  52)  is  heli- 
costegian at  first,  enallostegian  subsequent- 
ly, and  stichostegian  at  last ;  whilst  Bk/e- 
nerina  and  Clavtdiiia  (PI.  18.  figs.  50  &  51) 
have  only  the  alternate  and  linear  modes  of 
growth ;  and  Spirolina  (PI.  18.  fig.  12)  is 
first  spiral  and  then  linear.  Between  the 
chambers  are  septa,  consisting  of  either 
single  or  double  plates,  perforated  by 
one  or  more  apertures  (whence  the  name 
Foraminifera) ,  the  margins  of  which  are 
sometimes  tubular  or  prolonged  to  form  an 
imperfect  tube,  as  shown  in  the  same  figure. 
This  tube  is  sometimes  turned  inwards  (en- 
tosolenian).  As  the  more  recently  formed 
chambers  are  often  larger  than  the  others, 
the  shells  are  often  more  or  less  conical  or 
pyramidal.  The  lines  of  jimction  of  the 
chambers  visible  externally,  are  called  the 
septal  lines ;  these  are  sometimes  sunk, 
sometimes  raised  into  ridges.  Frequently 
the  outer  chambers  extend  laterally  beyond 
the  inner,  so  as  to  conceal  them ;  they  are 


then  said  to  be  embracing.  In  a  few  of  the 
Foraminifera,  the  shells  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  perfectly  distinct  cells,  each  with 
a  separate  outer  orifice  (^Dactijlopora,  PI.  18. 
fig.  53). 

The  plan  of  growth  offers  no  solid  ground 
for  the  classification  of  these  organisms; 
but  the  character  of  their  shell-structure 
serves  better;  for  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  shell ;  one  white,  opaque,  and  not 
traversed  vsdth  tubules  ("porcellaneous"  and 
"  imperforate  "),  such  as  the  MUiolce ;  the 
other  sub  translucent  and  tubular  ("  vitre- 
ous "  or  "  hyaline,"  and  "  perforate"),  such 
as  Nodosarina,  Bidimina,  and  Nummidina. 
Shells  of  each  kind,  however,  are  liable  to 
become  "arenaceous,"  by  particles  of  sand 
or  minute  organisms  being  taken  up  in  their 
structure,  as  Quinqueloculina,  Lituola,  Tro- 
chammina,  Valvulina,  Textilaria  and  Bulin 
mina. 

The  surface  of  the  hyaline  shells  presents 
a  punctate  appearance,  arising  from  the 
presence  of  very  numerous  foramina,  which 
are  the  outer  orifices  of  tubules  passing 
through  the  walls  of  the  shell.  The  ar- 
rangement of  these  tubules  and  that  of  an- 
other set  traversing  the  walls  and  the  septa, 
as  well  as,  in  fact,  the  general  structure  of 
the  shell,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  shell  of  Operculina  arabica  (PI. 
47.  fig.  23),  in  which  they  have  been 
carefully  traced  by  Mr.  Carter.  Here  the 
outer  surface,  after  the  removal  of  a  green- 
ish epidermic  layer,  is  seen  to  be  covered 
with  large  and  small  papillae — the  former 
1-2150",  the  latter  1-8600"  in  diameter— 
neither  of  which  are  present  over  the 
septa  or  at  the  margin  of  the  shell.  Each 
of  the  septa  encloses  within  its  walls  two 
calcareous  tubes,  spaces,  or  channels,  one 
on  each  side  —  the  intraseptal  channels 
(fig.  20) ;  these  are  about  1-1900"  in  dia- 
meter, and  in  their  com-se  give  oS"  two  sets 
of  lateral  branches,  terminating  upon  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  septum  in  which  they 
run.  The  tubes  communicate  at  each  end 
with  a  network  of  smaller  ones  ;  one  set  of 
which  ramifies  in  the  upper,  the  other  in 
the  imder  wall  or  margin  of  each  chamber ; 
these  are  the  marginal  plexuses  (fig.  24  h)  ■ 
and  the  former  terminate  upon  the  outer 
margin  of  the  shell  (g  g).  The  inner  wall 
of  the  chambers  is  pierced  by  innumerable 
tubules  about  1-9000"  in  diameter,  which 
pass  directly  downwards  from  the  small 
papillae  on  the  outer  surface.  In  a  vertical 
section  of  the  shell,  in  addition  to  these 
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minute  tubes,  seven,  eight  or  more  parallel 
horizontal  lines  are  seen  (fig.  25  c) ;  these 
are  the  lines  of  contact  of  the  layers  com- 
posing the  sliell,  or  the  lines  of  growth.  The 
margin  of  the  shell  is  traversed  by  elongated 
inosculating  vessels,  which  cause  this  mar- 
ginal portion  to  break  up  into  hollow  cal- 
careous spicula  (fig.  24),  1-237"  long  and 
1-900"  broad.  In  a  transverse  section  of 
the  margin,  more  than  100  of  these  are 
seen,  forming  a  triangular  bundle  or  cord 
(fig.  25  a),  the  apex  being  directed  towards 
the  chamber,  the  base  outwards  forming 
the  free  rounded  margin  of  the  shell ;  and 
parallel  to  its  sides  run  the  papillary  tubes 
of  the  chamber  (fig.  25  b). 

In  addition  to  the  common  foramina  and 
the  orifices  of  the  marginal  plexus,  the 
chambei's,  especially  those  which  terminate 
the  series,  are  furnished  with  other  larger 
orifices  opening  externally ;  these  are  of 
various  forms  and  diftiirently  situated ;  some- 
times they  are  round,  numerous,  and  com- 
paratively small ;  at  others  they  are  single  and 
large,  circular,  semicircular,  or  lunate,  &c. 

The  nature  of  the  Foraminifera  has  been 
very  differently  viewed.  They  were  formerly 
regarded  as  microscopic  Cephalopoda,  then 
as  Bryozoa  (Polyzoa),  and  again  as  inter- 
mediate between  the  Polypi  and  Echinoder- 
mata.  Dujardin's  view,  however,  is  now 
adopted,  that  their  structure  is  very  simple, 
and  that  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  Arcel- 
lina,  the  body  being  single  and  composed 
of  a  simple  sarcodic  substance,  wdthout  the 
distinct  separation  of  organs,  and  the  fili- 
form processes  (pseudopodia)  which  issue 
from  the  various  external  apertures  of  the 
shell,  being  comparable  with  those  oiA  mceba, 
Arcella,  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
Ehrenberg  and  Vogt  regard  the  various  seg- 
ments contained  in  those  shells  which  have 
septal  communications  as  distinct  animal 
bodies,  organically  united,  as  in  the  Polyzoa ; 
others  regard  the  whole  as  a  single  body. 

The  colour  of  the  body  is  variable — yel- 
low, red,  green,  blue,  or  violet.  Ehrenberg 
observed  that  the  first  and  largest  chamber, 
sometimes  also  tlie  second,  and  occasionally 
those  as  far  back  as  the  fourth,  frequently 
contain  a  transparent  colourless  substance 
only,  whilst  beyond  this  the  cells  are  filled 
with  two  difl'erently  coloured  matters — one 
greenish,  and  containing  Diatomaceffi,  &c,, 
the  other  being  yellowish,  and  supposed  by 
him  to  represent  the  ovarium. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  iutra- 
septal  and  marginal  vessels  is  doubtful ; 


Mr.  Cai'ter  regards  them  as  performing  a 
water-vessel  function  comparable  to  that 
of  the  circulating  system  of  the  sponges 
(  Grantia),  whilst  Williamson  and  Carpenter 
consider  them  to  be  filled  with  the  organic 
substance  of  the  body. 

The  shells  of  the  Foraminifera  are  com- 
posed principally  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
therefore  effervesce  copiously  when  a  dilute 
acid  is  added  to  them.  By  carefully  acting 
upon  the  recent  organisms  with  muriatic 
acid,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drop  of  the 
strong  acid  to  a  watchglassful  of  water 
containing  them,  the  animal  is  left  (PI.  18. 
figs.  32,  35),  retaining  the  general  form  of 
the  shell,  wliicli  it  has  moulded  upon  itself. 

In  the  porcellaneous  group  the  shell-matter 
covers  each  segment  of  sarcode  tent-wise, 
the  edges  of  the  new  chambers  resting  on 
the  outside  of  the  older  part  of  the  shell. 
In  the  "  hyaline"  group  each  segment  is,  in 
many  cases,  fully  enwrapped  with  shell, 
except  at  the  septal  orifice,  through  which 
the  stolon  connects  the  new  and  old  seg- 
ments. Besides  this  tubuliferous  shell-layer, 
many  of  the  hyaline  Foraminifera  lay  down 
other  coats  before  new  segments  are  thrown 
off";  and  these  supplementary  layers  form 
the  "  intermediate  skeleton,"  in  which  ves- 
sels or  canals,  for  the  sarcode  passing  out- 
wards, are  more  or  less  prevalent,  consti- 
tuting the  "Canal-system." 

Recent  Foraminifera  can  be  procured  by 
dredging,  or  sometimes  from  the  sand  of  the 
sea- shore.  They  often  form  white  lines  or 
bands,  between  tide-marks.  To  separate 
them,  the  sand  should  be  washed  in  fresh 
water,  dried,  and  spread  upon  a  piece  of 
black  paper,  or  the  black  disk  (Introd. 
p.  xxiv),  and  examined  as  an  opaque  object ; 
when  the  shells,  easily  distinguished  by 
their  forms,  may  be  picked  out  by  means  of 
a  mounted  bristle. 

Or  the  dried  sand  may  be  stirred  up  with 
water  and  allowed  to  settle  ;  the  sandy  par- 
ticles will  then  subside,  and  the  shells,  from 
their  chambers  being  filled  with  air,  may  be 
skimmed  off  the  surface ;  or  they  may  be 
poured  off  through  muslin,  with  the  dis- 
turbed water,  before  all  the  sediment  has 
had  time  to  settle. 

In  the  fossil  state,  the  Foraminifera 
abound  in  challf,  from  which  they  may 
be  obtained  in  the  manner  directed  under 
Chalk  ;  in  fact  this  substance  constitutes 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  them  for  exami- 
nation. In  other  calcareous  rocks  or  lime- 
stones they  are  also  extremely  numerous. 
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Thus  in  the  stone  of  which  the  buildings 
in  Paris  are  constructed,  the  shells  of  the 
Miliolida  are  so  abundant,  that  this  city 
may  be  said  to  be  built  of  them. 

The  Numniulites  or  coin-stones  which 
form  mountains  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
North-Indian  regions,  and  of  which  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  are  principally  composed, 
are  ForaminLfera  (PI.  47.  tigs.  21,  22). 

Many  clays,  such  as  those  of  the  Lias,  the 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  series,  the  London 
Tertiaries,  those  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  J\Ia- 
laga,  San  Domingo,  &c.,  and  many  shelly 
sands  of  Tertiary  age  in  Suflblk,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
elsewhere,  also  yield  Foramiuifera  by  careful 
washing. 

See  the  articles  Csalk  and  Rhizopoda. 

Sijnoptical  List  of  the  Getiera  and  Subgenera 
of  Fovaminifera. 

I.  IMPERFORATE  or  PORCELLxi- 
NEOUS  FORAMNIFERA. 

1.  NUBECULAEIDA. 

SqiKDHuUiia,  Schultze. 
Nuhccularia,  Defrance. 

2.  Miliolida. 

Vertehralina,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  10. 

a.  Articulina,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  9. 
Comnspira,  Schultze  (restricted).  PI.  18. 
fig.  13. 

Miliola,  Lamarck.    PI.  18.  fig.  1. 

a.  UnUooiUna,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  2. 

b.  miocidina,  D'Orb.    PL  18.  fig.  3. 

c.  Triloculina,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  4. 

d.  Quinqueloculina,  D'Orb.  PI.  18.  figs. 

5,  6. 

e.  Crucilocitlina,  D'Orb. 

f.  Spiroloculma,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  7. 
Hauenna.  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  8. 
Fabularia,  Defrance. 

3.  Peneroplida. 

Fma-oplis,  Montfort.    PL  18.  fig.  11. 

a.  Sidroliyia,  Lamarck  (restricted).  PL 

18.  fig.  12. 

b.  Dendritina,  D'Orb. 

4.  Oebiculinida. 

Orbiculina,  Lamarck.  PL  18.  fig.  19. 
Orbifolites,  Lamarck.    PL  18.  fig.  17. 

a.  Pavonia,  D'Orb. 
Alveolina,  D'Orb.    PL  18.  figs.  15, 16. 

6.  Dactyloporida. 

JI(q)loporella,Giimhe\{I)cictylma,7jhovez?). 
PL  18.  fig.  53. 


Dacti/loporella,  Giimb.  {Dactiilopo)-a,  auct. 

in  parte).    PL  18.  fig.  54. 
Tlu/rsoporella,  Giimb. 
Gi/roporella,  Giimb. 
Vjiltndixila,  Giimb. 
Uteria,  Micheliu. 
Acicularia,  D'Archiac. 

IL  ARENACEOUS  FORAMINIFERA. 

1.  Pabkeriada. 
Parkeria,  Carpenter. 
Loftusia,  Brady. 

2.  LiTUOLIDA. 

Involutiua,  Terquem. 
Endotliijra,  Phillips. 

Trocltaminina,  Parker  and  Jones.   PI.  18. 
fig.  14. 

Wcbbina,  D'Orb.  (restricted),  PL  18.  fig. 
2L 

Valmdina,  D'Orb.    PL  18.  fig.  20. 
Tc'traxis,  Ehrenberg. 
Saccammina,  Sars. 
Astrorhiza,  Sars. 
B otell ii in,  G ar penter. 
Lituolu,  Lamarck.    PI.  18.  fig.  18. 
Placopsilina,  D'Orb. 
Iluplophragmium,  Reuss. 
Polyphraijina,  Reuss. 

\_Ataxophra(jmwm,  Reuss  (sandy  Bidi- 
miim). 

Plecanium,  Reuss  (sandy  Textilai-ia).'] 

III.  PERFORATE  or  HYALINE 
FORAMINIFERA. 

1.  Lagenida. 

Fllipsoidina,  Seguenza. 
LcKjena,  Walker  and  Jacob  (in  Kanma- 
cher).    PL  18.  figs.  22,  24,  25,  26, 

a.  Entosolenia,  Ehrenberg.    PL  18.  fig. 

23. 

b.  Fissurina,  Reuss. 
Nodosarina,  Parker  and  Jones. 

a.  Glandidina,  D'Orb.    PL  18.  fig.  28. 

b.  Nodosuria,  Lamarck.    PL  18.  fig.  28. 

c.  Bentalina,  D'Orb.    PL  18.  fig.  33. 

d.  DeiiUdinopsis,  Reuss. 

e.  Lingidina,  D'Orb. 

f.  Lim/ulinopsis,  Reuss. 

g.  Biiniilina,  D'Orb. 

h.  Vagimdinn,  D'Orb.    PL  18.  fig.  35. 

i.  Marginidina,  D'Orb.    PL  18.  fio-s.  30, 

31,32. 

j.  Cristellaria,  Lamk.    PL  18.  figs.  34, 
37. 

k.  Planularia,  Defr. 
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1.  Flnbellina,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  38. 
m.  Frondicularia,  D'Orb.  PL  18.  fig.  39. 
n.  Ainphimorphina,  Neugeb. 
Ortlwcerina,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  36. 

2.  POLYMORPHINIDA. 

Pobjmorphma,  D'Orb,  PI.  18.  figs.  40, 41, 
42,  43. 

a.  Dimorphina,  D'Orb.  (restricted). 
Uciijerina,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  44. 
a.  Sayrina,  D'Orb,  (restricted), 

3.  BULIMINIDA. 

Bulimina,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  4G. 

a.  Bolivina,  D'Orb. 

b.  Virf/idina,  D'Orb. 

c.  Bifarina,  P.  &  J, 

d.  RuheHina,  D'Orb. 

e.  AtttXophra<)mium,  Reuss  (sandy). 
CassiduUna,  D'Orb.    PI.  18,  fig.  45. 

a.  Ehrenhergina,  Reuss. 

4.  Textllakida. 

TextUaria,  Defrance.    PI.  18.  figs.  47, 52. 

a.  Vuhidina,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  49, 

b.  Cuneolina,  D'Orb. 

c.  Spiropli'cta,  Ehrenb. 

d.  Bh/onerina,  D'Orb.  PI.  18.  fig.  50. 
c.  Vvnilinn,  Giiiiibel. 

f.  Cy«y?^^w<a, D'Orb.  (restricted).  PI.  18. 
fig.  51.  _ 

g.  Verneuilina,  D'Orb. 

h.  Tritaxia,  Reuss. 

i.  Candeina,  D'Orb. 

j.  Gaudryina,  D'Orb.    PI.  18.  fig.  48. 
k.  Heterostomdla,  Reuss. 
1.  Blecaniimi,  Reuss  (sandy). 

5.  GlobictEhinida, 

1,  Glubigerinina. 
Ovidites,  Lamarck, 
Orhdina,  D'Orb.    PI.  47.  fig.  1. 
Glohigerina,  D'Orb.    PI.  47.  figs.  2,  3. 
Pullenia,  Parker  and  Jones. 
Sphceroidma,  D'Orb.    PI.  47.  fig.  4. 
Allomorphina,  Reuss. 
Chilostomella,  Reuss. 

Carpcnteria,  Gray. 

2.  Rotalina. 

Spirillina, 'Ehrenh.  (restricted).  PI.  47. 
fig.  5. 

Discorbina,  Parker  and  Jones.    PI.  47. 
fig.  7. 

Planorbidina,  D'Orb.    PI.  47.  figs.  C, 
10,  12. 

a.  Planuliua,  D'Orb. 

b.  Trimcatulina,WOx\>.  PI.  47.  fig.  9. 
Pidiinulina,  Parker  and  Jones.  PI.  18  A. 

figs.  11,  16. 


Rotalia,  Lamarck  (restricted).  PI.  47. 

figs.  13,  14. 
Cymbalopora,  Von  Hagenow.    PI.  47. 

fig.  17. 
Thalamopom ,  Reuss. 
Cdcarina,  D'Orb.    PI.  47.  fig.  27. 
Tinopomis,  Montfort. 
Patellina,  Williamson.    PI.  47.  fig.  8. 
Pulytrema,  Risso. 

3.  PolystomeUiiia. 

Polystomella,  Lamarck.    PI.  18.  fig.  55 ; 
PI.  47.  figs.  19,  20. 
a.  Nonioniua,  D'Orb.  PI.  47.  fig.  18. 

4.  NiimmuliHina. 

Nummidina,  D'Orb.    PI.  47.  figs.  21, 
22. 

a.  o'percid{na,WOih.  PI.  47.  figs.  23, 
24,  25,  26. 

b.  Assilina,  D'Orb. 
Amphisteyina,  D'Orb.    PI.  47.  fig.  28, 

Heterosteyina,  D'Orb. 

Cycloclypeus,  Carpenter, 

Orbitoides,  D'Orb. 

Fusulina,  Fischer.    PI.  47,  fig.  15. 

Orobias,  d'Eichwald. 

Eozoon,  Dawson. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  Did.  Sc.  Nat.  1826,  vii. ; 
Mem.  Soc.  Geol.  France,  iv.  i. ;  Diet.  D'HisL 
Nat.  1845,  V. ;  Foramin.  foss.  Vien.  1846  ; 
Ehrenb.  Mikroqeuloqie,  1854  ;  id.  Abhandl. 
Akad.  Berlin,  1838,'  1839,  1841,  1847,  &c. ; 
Weaver,  Ann.  N.  II.  1841,  vii.  296,  374  j 
Dujardin,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1835,  iv.  and  v. ; 
Clark,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1849,  iii.  388, 1850,  v. 
161 ;  Williamson,  Trans.  Micr.  Soc.  ii.,  and 
Recent  Foraminif.  (Ray  Soc.)  ;  Carpenter, 
Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  1849  ;  The  Microscope ; 
Phil.  Trans.  1856, 59,  GO,  69 ;  Introd.  Foram. ; 
Carter,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1852,  x.,  1253,  xi., 
and  1854,  xiv. ;  Scbultze,  JJeber  Oryanism. 
Polyihal. ;  M'uller's  ArcUv,  1856  (Q.  J.  Micr. 
Soc.  V.  220);  Wieymann'sArchiv,  1860  {Ann. 
N.  H.  3.  vii.  306) ;  Parker,  Jones,  and  Brady, 
Ann.  N.  II.  2.  xix. ;  3,  iii.,  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  xi., 
xii.,  XV.,  xvi. ;  4,  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  ix.,  x. ;  Q.  J. 
Geol.  Soc.  xvi.  292,  452 ;  xxviii.  103 ;  Phil. 
Trans.  1865 ;  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  1864  and  1870 ; 
Monoyr.  Cray  For.  {Pal.  Soc.)  1866 ;  Reuss, 
Verst.  Bohm.  Ki  eid.  1845-46 ;  Haidiny.  Ab- 
handl. iv. ;  Denksch.  Akad.  Wien,  i.,  vii., 
xxiii.,  XXV. ;  Sitz.  Ak.  Wien,  passim ;  Zeitsch. 
detit.  yeol.  Ges.  iii.,  vii.,  &c. ;  Giimbel,  Ab- 
handl. bayr.  Ak.  x.  &c. ;  also  the  memoirs 
of  Soldani,  Romer,  Von  Hagenow,  Philippi, 
Reuss,  Czjzek,  Alth,  Bornemanu,  Egger, 
Neugeboren,  Karrer,  Stache,  Schwager, 
&c. 
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FOR'DA,  Heyden.    See  ApHiDiE. 

FORFICULA,  Linn. 

F.  auricularis  is  the  common  earwig. 

FORMIC  ACID,  or  acid  of  ants.— This 
acid  occurs  in  ants,  especially  the  red  ant, 
Formica  rufa  ;  in  the  stinging  hairs  of  some 
insects,  as  of  the  procession  -  caterpillar 
{Buinhyx processivnia) ;  and  in  the  poisonous 
secretion  of  the  stings  of  insects ;  perhaps 
also  in  the  stinging  organs  of  the  AcalephiB 
and  Polypes.  In  the  higher  animals  it  is  a 
frequent  product  of  the  o.xiidation  of  organic 
substances,  and  is  also  foimd  in  the  juice 
of  flesh,  in  the  urine,  in  vomited  liquids, 
and  in  the  blood,  also  in  the  stinging- 
hairs  of  the  nettle  &c. 

See  Chemistry. 

FOSSIL  INFUSORIA.  —  The  fossil 
valves  of  the  Diatomaceaj  were  formerly  so 
called.    See  Diatomace^. 

FOSSIL  WOOD.— This  occurs  in  very 
different  conditions : — as,  for  example,  con- 
verted into  lignite,  and  the  modifications 
of  coal ;  or  with  the  vegetable  substance 
almost  entirely  removed  and  replaced  by 
silex,  preserving  all  the  organic  forms  of  the 
tissues.  The  mode  of  examining  and  mount- 
ing Coax,  &c.,  is  given  under  that  article. 
Silicitied  woods  which  have  been  completely 
infiltrated  and  solidified  require  to  be  cut 
into  thin  sections  and  polished  by  the  lapi- 
dary ;  the  friable  kinds,  where  the  infiltra- 
tion has  merely  filled  the  cavities  of  the 
cells  and  vessels,  may  be  split  with  a  knife 
and  mounted  in  balsam.  Examples  are  given 
in  PI.  19.  figs.  29-33.  PI.  39.  fig.  32,  ex- 
hibits concretions  of  silica  imitating  struc- 
ture. The  stems  of  Palms  and  Dicotyledo- 
nous trees  are  met  with  completely  con- 
verted into  siliceous  blocks, sectionsof  which 
exhibit  all  the  minutiae  of  the  structure. 

FOSSOMBRO'NIA,  Raddi.— A  genus  of 
Pelliese  (Hepaticte),  nearly  allied  in  the 
character  of  its  vegetative  structure  to  the 
JungermanniesD,  having  large,  squarish, 
irregularly  waved  leaves.  The  stout  stems 
are  procumbent,  and  set  with  purple  radi- 
cles all  along  the  underside.  The  fruit- 
stalk  arises  from  the  underside  of  the  stem, 
and  turns  back ;  the  perichsete  is  very  large ; 
and  the  capsule  bursts  irregularly  into  four 
slender  erose  valves.  F.  pusilla  is  the  Junyer- 
mannia  pu&illa  of  the  British  Flora  j  found 
chiefly  on  clay  banks. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Junqet-in.  pi.  69,  Brit. 
Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  117;  EndJicher,  Gen.  Plant. 
suppl.  i.  no.  472-7. 

FOVIL'LA. — The  name  applied  to  the 


minute  granules  contained  in  the  liquid 
filling  the  pollen-cell  and  passing  into  the 
pollen-tube  of  Flowering  Plants.  These 
minute  granules,  which  are  of  various  but 
altogether  indefinite  sizes,  exhibit  an  active 
quivering  motion — the  '  molecular  motion,' 
as  it  is  called — which  is  displayed  in  the 
same  way  by  all  finely-divided  solid  sub- 
stances, living  or  dead,  and  is  apparently 
dependent  on  purely  physical  causes.  They 
appear  to  consist  of  starch- grains,  minute 
globules  of  oil,  and  granules  of  protoplasm 
probably  composed  of  proteine  compounds. 
These  granules  are  exceedingly  transparent 
in  many  kinds  of  pollen  when  fresh,  appa- 
rently fi-om  their  refracting  power  being 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  sm'rounding 
them.  The  granules  may  then  be  made 
visible  by  adding  water. 

FRAGILA'RIA,  Lyngb.  —  A  genus  of 
Diatomaceaj  (Cohort  Fragilarieae). 

Char.  Frustules  (in  front  view)  linear, 
symmetrical,  united  into  straight  or  twisted 
fiat  filaments;  valves  lanceolate,  oblong  or 
linear. 

Difl'ers  from  Diatoma  in  the  filaments  not 
becoming  separated  into  zigzag  chains. 
Transverse  strias  only  visible  under  oblique 
or  "  stopped  "  illumination. 

Kiitzing  enumerates  sixteen  species,  of 
which  ten  are  doubtful.  Eabenhorst  admits 
9  .species,  with  numerous  varieties. 

F.  capucina,  K.  (F.  rliahdvsoma,  E.)  (PI.  12. 
fig.  33).  Frustules  linear  in  fi'ont  view ; 
valves  nan'owly  and  acutely  lanceolate ; 
breadth  of  filament  1-700",  Aquatic. 
Common  in  pools,  &c. 

jS.  Valves  attenuate  towards  the  obtuse 
ends. 

F.  virescens,  Ralfs  {F.  piectinalis,  Ehr.). 
Frustules  in  front  view  linear,  rectangular 
or  cuneate ;  valves  obtuse  at  the  contracted 
and  produced  ends.  Aquatic.  Endochrome 
green. 

/3.  Valves  cohering  by  the  angles  only. 

F.  striaiula.  Valves  linear,  narrowed 
towards  the  very  obtuse  ends.  Marine. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  p.  45  ;  id.  Sp.  Alg 
p.  14 ;  Ralfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  xii.  106 
Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  ii.  21 ;  Rabenhorst,  Flor, 
Alq.  i.  p.  118. 

FREDERICEL'LA,  Gervais.— A  genus 
of  Polyzoa,  of  the  order  Hi^pocrepiaj  and 
family  Plumatellidse. 

Char.  Polypidom  fixed,  coriaceous,  tubu- 
lar, branched ;  polypes  protruding  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches ;  tentacular  disk  nearly 
circular ;  tentacles  about  twenty-four,  ar- 
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ranged  on  the  margin  of  the  disk  in  a  single 
series,  and  invested  at  their  origin  by  a 
membrane.  Aquatic. 

F.  sultana.  Polype-cells  erect,  cylindrical. 

Height  of  polypidoni  about  2" ;  tufted, 
shrubby;  stem  dichotomously  branched. 
Eggs  bean-shaped,  smooth. 

ijitii,.  AUman, Freshio. PolijMa{Ray Soc), 
IIJ;  Johnston,  Br.  Zooph.  p.  40-3. 

FREI'A,  CI.  &  L.— A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  Bm'sarina. 

Char.  Those  of  Stentor,  with  the  buccal 
spire  borne  by  an  anterior  membranous  bi- 
lobed  expansion. 

3  species :  marine. 

F.  elegans  (PI.  48.  fig.  1.) 

BiBL.  Olap.  and  Lachm.  Infus.  p.  217 ; 
St.  Wright,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1862,  p.  217. 

FEEY'A.    See  Fkeia. 

FROG.— The  common  frog  (Rana  temvo- 
raria)  affords  a  means  of  studying  several 
interesting  points  of  structure.  Thus,  by 
gently  scraping  the  back  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  ciliated 
epithelium  (PI.  40.  fig.  13)  may  be  obtained, 
and  the  ciliary  movement  studied.  The 
circulation  in  the  web  of  the  foot,  and  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  may  be  ob- 
served, by  enclosing  a  frog  in  a  wet  bag, 
leaving  one  leg  projecting.  The  bag  con- 
taining the  frog  may  then  be  placed  upon  a 
plate  of  wood,  with  a  circular  aperture  at 
one  end,  over  which  the  foot  is  to  be  ex- 
tended by  tying  the  toes  with  silk  or  cotton 
threads  to  little  tacks  or  nails  driven  into 
the  wooden  plate.  Metal  "frog-plates" 
are  sold  for  the  purpose.  Sections  of  the 
kidney  of  the  frog,  made  vsdth  a  Valentin's 
knife,  will  show  the  ciliated  epithelium  of 
the  necks  of  the  urinary  tubules.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  and 
the  mesentery  may  be  examined ;  but  the 
animal  should  be  rendered  insensible  by 
chloroform  before  the  experiment. 

The  ova  of  the  frog  (frogs'  spawn)  have 
formed  the  subject  of  some  of  our  most 
interesting  experiments  on  impregnation 
and  development.  The  larvse  (tadpoles) 
exhibit  well  the  circulation  in  the  gills,  tail, 
and  more  transparent  parts,  and  afford  easily 
obtained  materials  for  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tissues.  The  chorda  dor- 
salis  is  well  seen  in  a  young  tadpole.  The 
frog  and  tadpole,  however,  are  inferior  in 
most  respects  to  the  Triton  and  its  larva  for 
exhibiting  these  phenomena. 

The  injected  organs  of  the  frog  afford 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  preparations, 


especially  the  lungs,  kidneys,  skin,  tongue, 
and  web  of  the  foot.  The  injection  should 
be  thrown  in  at  the  heart,  and  the  slightest 
possible  force  used. 

The  simplest  method  of  killing  a  frog 
without  injury,  is  to  immerse  and  retain  it 
in  warm  water.  The  primary  effect  of  this 
process,  however,  is  only  that  of  producing 
asphyxia ;  so  that  if  it  be  removed  from  the 
water  and  exposed  to  the  air  too  soon  after 
immersion,  even,  as  in  injection,  after  the 
pipe  has  been  fixed  in  the  heart,  it  will  re- 
vive ;  and  probably  when  the  operator  has 
returned  from  stirring  the  injection,  the  frog 
wiU  have  vanished,  and  maybe  found  jump- 
ing on  the  floor.  Such  unnecessary  cruelty 
may  easily  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the 
above  remark. 

The  muscles  of  the  frog  often  contain 
a  neniatoid  parasite  {Myoryktes  Weiss- 
viamii). 

FRONDIOULA'RIA,  Defr.— This  pseu- 
do-genus comprisescomplanate  stichostegian 
Nodosarince,  which  have  geniculate  or  chev- 
ron chambers.  They  are  the  extremely 
compressed  and  dilated  forms  of  the  group, 
having  the  quasi-genus  Linyulina  to  connect 
them  with  the  cylindrical  Nodosarice.  In 
Frondicidaria  the  shell  is  equilateral ;  nar- 
row-oblong, rhomboidal,  or  ovate;  greatly 
compressed;  chambers  in  a  straight  row, 
depressed,  each  forming  two  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle, with  the  angle  sometimes  prolonged ; 
septal  lines  often  raised  as  ridges  ;  interme- 
diate spaces  sometimes  striate ;  first  cham- 
ber oval;  aperture  round,  on  the  upper 
angle. 

Recent  in  the  Atlantic.  Fossil  in  the 
Tertiaries  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  West  Indies  ; 
and  abundant  in  the  Chalk,  Gault,  Lias,  and 
other  fossil  clays.  Fr.  spathulata  (PI.  18. 
fig.  89)  shows  the  early  portion  of  a  speci- 
men from  the  Chalk,  closely  allied  to  the 
typical  Fr.  complanuta,  Defr. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  57;  Wil- 
liamson, Fee.  For.  23 ;  Morris,  Frit.  Foss. 
35  ;  Reuss,  Bohm.  Kreid. ;  Carpenter,  In- 
trod.  For.  160, 164. 

FRONTONIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Bursarina  (CI.  &  L.). 

Char.  Resembles  Ophryoylena,  except  in 
the  absence  of  the  watch-glass  organ. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Dujardin's  genus 
Panophrys  belong  here. 

F.  leucas  (Bursaria  Z.,Ehr.).  Parenchyma 
armed  with  trichocysts ;  buccal  fossa  oval, 
pointed  behind ;  a  single  contractile  vesicle. 
Aquatic. 
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BnjL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  329;  Clap.  & 
Lachm.  Infus.  p.  259. 

FRULLA'NIA,Raddi.— A  genus  of  Jun- 
germanniese  (Hepatiere),  containing  three 
Britisli  species,  the  Junffermamtia  Hutchin- 
sice,  dilatata,  and  Tamarisci  of  Hooker's 
British  Flora.  F.  dilatata  is  very  common, 
creeping  on  the  bark  of  trees,  its  dark  brown 
dry  foliage  appearing  like  minute  spreading 


Fig  251. 


Frullania  Tamarisci. 
Portion  of  a  stem,  with  branches  bearing  the  perichaetee 
from  which  the  sporanges  emerge. 
Magn,  5  diams. 

blotches ;  the  almost  sessile  capsules  are 
somewhat  inconspicuous,  but  are  distin- 
guished by  their  whitish  colour.  The  valves 
of  the  capsule  and  the  elaters  afford  beauti- 
ful microscopic  objects,  illustrative  of  the 
spiral  structures  in  cells.  F.  Tamarisci 
(fig.  251)  has  longer  and  more  regularly  pin- 
nate stems,  forming  large  lax  tufts  on  the 
ground  and  low  bushes,  chiefly  in  Subalpine 
countries. 

BiBL.  Hook.  B)-it.  Jungerman.  pis.  1, 5, 6; 
Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  128  ;  Endlicher,  Gen. 
Plant.  Suppl.  i.  No.  472-10. 

FRUSTU'LIA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macefe. 

Char.  Frustules  naviculoid,  free  or  irre- 
gularly scattered  through  an  amorphous 
gelatinous  mass ;  valves  elliptic-lanceolate, 
without  central  and  terminal  nodules ;  lon- 
gitudinal line  interrupted  in  the  middle. 
Aquatic. 

F.  salina,  Ehr.  Frustules  in  front  view 
very  narrowly  linear,  rounded  at  the  ends  ; 
valves  suddenly  acute  at  the  ends;  transverse 
striae  evident ;  gelatinous  envelope  conti- 
nuous ;  leng-th  of  frustules  1-2200  to  1-864". 
Found  in  a  saline  spring. 

This  organism  is  of  particular  interest, 
as  having  formed  the  subject  of  Schmidt's 


ultimate  analysis,  in  which  he  determined 
the  presence  of  cellulose.  (Diatomace.e, 
p.  238.) 

F.  saxonica,  Rab.  (PI.  14.  fig.  17).  Frus- 
tules in  front  view  linear,  rounded  at  the 
ends ;  valves  elliptical,  somewhat  acute. 

Forms  dirty  olive-brown,  gelatinous,  tre- 
mulous masses,  contained  in  small  pits  in 
rocks. 

F.  membranacea,  nobis  (PI.  41.  fig.  6). 
Frustules  in  front  view  linear,  very  slightly 
narrowed  towards  the  ends;  valves  lanceo- 
late, constricted  near  the  obtuse  ends ; 
length  of  frustules  1-1250". 

Found  abundantly  forming  a  thin  stratum 
or  film  upon  the  sides  of  a  glass  jar  con- 
taining water-plants. 

Rabenhorst  describes  5  species. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  232 ;  Kiitzing, 
Bacill.  p.  109 ;  id.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  96 ;  Rabenhorst, 
Flora  Alq.  i.  p.  227. 

FUCA'CE/E  — A  family  of  FucoideEC. 
Olive-coloured  inarticulate  sea- weeds,  whose 
reproductive  organs  are  borne  in  stalked  sacs 
upon  the  walls  ofspherical  cavities  excavated 
in  the  substance  of  the  frond.  Fructification, 
sporanges  or  spore-sacs  and  antheridia.  The 
spores  of  Fucus  divide  into  two,  four,  or 
eight  within  the  sac ;  those  of  the  other 
genera  remain  undivided.  The  antheridia 
are  filled  with  spermatozoids  (or  anthero- 
zoids),  which  in  Fucus  have  been  seen  to 
fertilize  the  spores.    See  Fucus. 

British  Genera. 
*  Air-vessels  stalked. 

Sargassum.  Bi'anches  bearing  ribbed 
leaves ;  air-vessels  simple. 

Halidrys.  Frond  linear,  pinnate,  leaf- 
less; air-vessels  divided  into  several  cells 
by  transverse  partitions. 

**  Air-vessels  immersed  in  the  substance  of 
the  frond  or  absent. 

Cystoseira.  Root  scutate.  Frond  much 
branched,  bushy.  Receptacles  cellidar. 

Pycnophycus.  Root  branching.  Frond 
cylindrical.    Receptacles  cellular. 

Fucus.  Root  scut-Aie.  i^/-o)MMichotomous. 
Receptacles  filled  with  mucus,  traversed  by 
jointed  threads. 

Himanthalia.  J2ooi  scutate. ,  Frond cw^ 
shaped.  Receptacles  (frond-like)  very  long, 
strap-shaped,  dichotomously  branched. 

FUCOI'DE^,  or  MELANOSPORE/E. 
— An  order  of  Algse,  deriving  their  ordinary 
name  from  the  Fucus  or  Wrack,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  genera  of  the  family.  They 
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present  many  remarkable  points  of  diii'ereuce 
from  the  red  sea-weeds  in  tlieir  higher  forms, 
while  the  lowest  forms  approach  the  simpler 
genera  of  that  order  and  the  higher  forms  of 
the  Chlorosperms.  The  Fucoids  are  exclu- 
sively marine,  and  are  at  once  distinguished 
by  their  olive  or  dark-brown  colour ;  and 
although  some  of  the  larger  kinds  grow  in 
deep  water,  the  majority  are  met  with  on 
rocks  between  high-  and  low-water  mark, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
at  each  efflux  of  the  sea :  those  which  are 
occasionally  drawn  up  from  deep  water  prove 
that  this  exposure  is  necessary  for  healthy 
growth,  by  their  weak  structure  and  the 
absence  of  fructification.  Some  of  them 
are  also  provided  with  air-bladders,  which 
maintain  them  floating  or  erect  and  with  at 
least  their  upper  lobes  little  beneath  the 
sm'face  of  the  water.  These  air-bladders 
are  very  well  seen  in  our  common  Bladder- 
wrack  {Fticus  vesicidosus,  fig.  252),  and  still 
more  so  in  the  celebrated  Gulf- weed  {Sa?-- 
f/assiitu  hacciferum),  where  the  stalked  berry- 
like bladders  are  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  plant. 

All  the  larger  kinds  grow  on  rocks,  to 
which  they  are  attached  by  a  root-like 
structure,  of  somewhat  conical  form,  cleav- 
ing, like  the  '  sucker'  with  which  school-boys 
lift  stones,  to  the  rock  ;  in  many  this  cone 
is  solid,  and  composed  of  tough  cellular 
tissue  ;  in  others,  especially  the  Lamiuaria- 
cese,  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  stout, 
superjacent,  branched  cords,  growing  out  of 
the  frond  one  above  another,  and  attaching 
themselves  to  the  rock,  like  the  roots  of  a 
Tree  fern  or  a  Palm.  Some  {Pycnoiihycvs) 
spring  from  a  creeping  stem-like  portion, 
spreading  in  a  netted  mass  over  the  rocks, — 
while  many  of  the  smaller  are  parasitical  or, 
more  properly,  epiphytic,  growing  on  the 
fronds  of  the  larger  kinds,  to  which  they 
attach  themselves  by  minute  '  sucker  '-like 
disks.  Some  appear  to  be  true  parasites 
{ElacMstece  and  Myi-miematd).  Several  are 
of  minute  size,  but  very  few  strictly  micro- 
scopic. Almost  all  present  three  regions, 
resembling  respectively  the  root,  stem,  and 
leaf  or  leaves  of  the  higher  plants,  although 
they  are  not  ordinarily  regarded  as  the 
morphological  analogues  of  them.  In  a  few 
cases  the  frond  is  a  shapeless  mass  or  crust, 
lying  close  to  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  None 
become  calcified  like  the  Corallines. 

The  fructijication  of  these  plants  is  still  in 
a  somewhat  obscure  condition  as  regards  the 
order  in  general ;  for  great  apparent  diversi- 


ties occur  in  the  physiological  phenomena 
presented  by  what  at  first  appear  like  iden- 
tical structures.  We  have  here,  as  in  the 
Floridecc,  three  distinct  forms  of  reproductive 
struflrture,  known  respectively  as : — 1,  zoo- 
spores ;  2,  spores  ;  and  3,  spermaiozoids. 

1.  The  zoospores  are  the  reproductive  bo- 
dies most  frequently  met  with  ;  and  in  the 
lower  forms  the  arrangements  are  not  very 
difierent  from  those  iu  the  filamentous  Con- 
fervoids.  In  Ectocabpus,  where  the  frond 
is  composed  of  jointed  cellular  filaments, 
the  cells  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or 
other  articulations,  become  enlarged  and_ 
filled  with  granular  matter  which  is  ulti- 
mately converted  into  zoospores.  These  en- 
larged cells  are  called  by  Thuret  sporanges, 
and  are  commonly  described  as  spores  in 
algological  works  ;  but  they  burst  and  dis- 
charge the  niimerous  microscopic  zoosjwres, 
which  are  pear-shaped,  with  a  clear,  beak- 
like, narrow  end,  of  olive  colour,  and  have 
two  cilia,  not  arising  from  the  beak,  but 
from  a  reddish  point  on  the  coloured  por- 
tion ;  one  cilium  is  longer  than  the  other, 
and  directed  forwards ;  the  other  is  short, 
and  trails  behind  like  a  kind  of  rudder. 
Their  movements  are  very  active  ;  and  they 
seek  the  light.  When  they  germinate,  they 
become  immovable  and  spherical,  acquire 
a  membranous  coat,  and  emit  a  tubular  pro- 
longation, which  soon  becomes  divided  by 
cross  septa,  and  is  developed  into  a  new 
frond.  In  some  cases  the  sporanges  are 
multilocular  (trichosporanyes),  consisting  of 
very  slender,  and  usually  rather  short,  jointed 
filaments,  in  each  joint  (cell)  of  which  a 
single  zoospore  is  produced.  These  occur  in 
considerable  number,  occupying  the  same 
place  as  the  unilocular  kind, which  they  some- 
times accompany ;  and  the  two  forms  appear 
to  pass  one  into  the  other.  The  zoospores 
are  perfectly  similar,  except  that  those  pro- 
duced singly  in  the  filaments  are  not  so 
large  as  those  developed  iu  large  numbers 
in  the  large,  ovate,  unilocular  sporanges. 

The  two  forms  of  sporange  producing 
zoospores  have  been  found  in  the  Myrione- 
maceEe,  Chordariacea8,Sporochnace8e,  Punc- 
tariacese,  and  Dictyosiphouaceffi  ;  in  Chorda 
lomentaria  only  the  multilocular,  and  in  the 
other  Laminariacese  only  the  unilocular, 
have  been  seen  at  present. 

The  Cutleriaceas  present  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  occun-ence  of  sporanges 
containing  zoospores  together  with  anthe- 
ridia  analogous  to  those  of  the  FuCACEiE. 

(See  CUTLEBIA.) 
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2.  The  spores  occur  in  the  Dictyotacese 
and  the  Fucacese,  as  large  granular  bodies  of 
ovate  form,  enclosed  in  a  sac  or  sporange 
(perispore),  and  clothed  besides  by  a  gela- 
tinous coat  called  the  epispoi  e;  these  large 
spores  are  always  devoid  of  power  of  motion. 
In  some  cases  they  are  simple  reproductive 
spores  ;  in  others  they  subdivide,  after  es- 
caping from  the  perispore,  into  two,  four,  or 
eight  sporules,  each  capable  of  germination. 
(SeeFucus,  and  figs.  253,  2o6.)  In  tlie 
Dictyotacere  these  spores  are  collected  into 
definite  groups  (so7-i)  on  the  surface  of  the 
frond.  In  the  Fucacese  the  spores  are  found 
in  spherical  cavities  immersed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  frond,  sometimes  occurring  in 
all  parts,  sometimes  collected  in  special 
regions.  These  cavities  communicate  with 
the  external  surface  by  pores,  and  are  usually 
perceptible  from  the  swollen  slimy  appear- 
ance where  they  open.  Where  no  general 
receptacles  exist,  the  little  spherical  cham- 
bers are  excavated  in  the  frond ;  where  these 
do  occur,  as  in  Fucm,  the  spherical  cham- 
bers are  attached  to  the  inside  of  their  walls, 
one  beneath  each  external  pore.  These 
chambers,  called  by  some  scapihidia,  by 
others  concejitacles,  contain  sp)oi-es  or  anthe- 
rtdia,  or  both.  The  spores  occur  in  sacs 
consisting  of  a  cell  (perispore)  springing 
from  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  (See  Fticus. ) 

3.  The  spcrmatozoids  have  been  met  with, 
as  well  as  zoospores,  in  the  Cutleriaceae. 
The  spermatozoids  (or  antJierozoids,  as  Thu- 
ret  terms  them)  exactly  resemble  those  of 
Halidrys  and  Pi/cnophycus,  described  below. 

In  Dictj/ota  the  spermatozoids  occur  on 
separate  plants,  in  antheridia  grouped  in 
sori  lilce  the  spo]'e-fruit. 

In  the  Fucacete  the  spermatozoids  or 
antherozoids  occur  with  the  spores  above 
described.  In  Fucus  canaNcidafus  (Pelvetia, 
Dene,  and  Thuret)  and  F.  pJaticarpus  (Thu- 
ret)  the  antheridia  are  found,  in  company 
with  the  spores,  in  the  conceptacles  ;  in  the 
other  species  of  Fucus  the  two  kinds  of 
organs  are  never  met  with  together  in  the 
same  conceptacle;  in  Himanthalia  lorea 
they  are  on  distinct  plants ;  in  Halidrys 
siliqnosa  intermingled,  and  in  Pycnophycus 
tuhercidatus  in  the  same  chamber,  but  not 
mixed.  The  antheridia  of  these  plants 
consist  of  transparent  ovoid  sacs,  inserted 
in  great  number  on  the  branched  hairs 
(paraiiemnta)  (fig.  254)  clothing  the  inside 
of  the  fruit-chambers  or  scaphidia.  In  some 
genera  they  have  a  double  coat,  in  others 
only  one;  when  two  exist,  the  inner  is 


expelled  as  a  sac  on  the  rupture  of  the  an- 
theridium;  when  only  one  exists,  the  sper- 
matozoids are  expelled  individually  and 
freely  from  the  single  coat,  which  always 
remains  attached  upon  its  support.  The 
spermatozoids  or  antherozoids  found  in 
these  sacs  are  little  hyaline  globules,  each 
enclosing  a  granule  of  grey  colour  in  Fucks 
canaliculntus,  red-orange  in  all  other  species 
of  Fucus  and  other  genera.  They  bear  two 
locomotive  cilia,  very  slender,  and  of  unequal 
length.  The  form  of  the  corpuscles  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  cilia  ditt'er  in  different 
genera.  In  all  the  species  of  Fucus  the 
spermatozoids  are  of  the  shape  of  little 
bottles,  the  neck  of  which,  always  foremost 
in  the  movement,  bears  the  shortest  cilium  ; 
the  longer  arises  from  the  coloured  granule, 
and  trails  behind.  In  Halidrys,  Pycnophycus, 
and  Cystoseira,  the  corpuscle  is  oval  or 
spherical  in  one  dimension,  and  compressed, 
sometimes  a  little  convex,  in  the  other  ; 
both  the  cilia  are  inserted  on  the  red  granule, 
and  during  the  locomotion  the  corpuscle 
turns  upon  its  own  axis,  with  the  longer 
cilium  in  advance,  vibrating  with  rapidity, 
while  the  shorter  is  motionless.  In  Himan- 
thalia the  antheridia  have  a  double  coat ;  the 
form  of  the  antherozoids  is  not  clearly  made 
out.  The  antherozoids  of  the  Fucacese  have 
been  shown  by  Thuret,  their  discoverer,  to 
be  analogous  to  the  spermatozoids  of  the 
higher  Cryptogamia,  and  to  perform  a  ferti- 
lizing function,  not  to  reprodu.ce  tlie  plant 
like  the  zoospores  of  the  other  families  ; 
and  the  multiplication  appears  to  be  efiected 
solely  by  the  large  olive-coloured  spores. 
(See  FucACEiE.) 

Synojjsis  oj"  the  Families. 

FuCACE^.  Frond  leathery  or  mem- 
branous, cellular.  Fructificcdion :  spores  and 
antheridia  contained  together  or  separately 
in  spherical  cavities  imbedded  in  the  frond. 

DiCTYOTACE^.  Frond  cellular,  flat, 
compact.  Fructification  :  spores,  antheridia 
(and  tetraspores  ?)  arranged  in  definite  spots 
or  lines  (sori)  on  the  surface. 

CuTLEEiACE^.  Frond  cellular,  com- 
pact, ribless.  Fructification  :  dot-like  scat- 
tered collections  of  sporanges  divided  into 
eight  compartments ;  and  ant1\eridia  (?)  con- 
sisting of  chambered  filaments  in  groups  of 
curved  jointed  hairs. 

LAMiNAEiACEiE.  i^/-ow<^ leathery  or  gela- 
tinous, cellular.  Fructification :  nniloctdar 
sporanges  in  indefinite  cloud-like  patches, 
or  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  frond  ; 
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or  muHilociilar  spormifjes  clotliiiig  the  whole 
surface  of  the  frond  like  an  epidermis. 

DiCTYOSiPHONACEiE.  Fro7id  Cylindrical, 
branched,  of  filamentous  structure.  Fruc- 
tification :  ovoid  sjwranyes  imbedded  length- 
ways in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  opening 
by  a  pore  on  the  surface. 

PuNCTARiACE^.  Frond  cylindrical  or 
flat,  unbranched,  cellular.  Fnictijication : 
ovate  sporanc/es  in  groups  on  the  surface, 
intermixed  with  clavate  filaments  {^parn- 
physex). 

SponocHNACEiE.  i^rowrZleathery  or  mem- 
branous, cellular,  branched.  Fnictijication  : 
unilocular  or  multilocular  sporwH^/es  attached 
to  external  jointed  filaments,  free  or  collect- 
ed in  Iniob-like  masses. 

Choudahiace^.  i^/-owf?  cartilaginous  or 
gelatinous,  composed  of  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical jointed  filaments  interlaced.  Fnictiji- 
cation :  unilocular  sporanges  springing  from 
the  base  of  the  vertical  filaments  forming 
the  epidermis  of  the  frond ;  and  mvltihcular 
sporcmges  developed  later  from  the  filaments 
surrounding  the  former. 

Myeionemace^.  Frond  tuber-shaped, 
crustaceous,  or  spreading  as  a  crust,  of  fila- 
mentous structure.  Fructification:  imilocnlar 
and  multilocnlar  sjmranges  attached  to  the 
superficial  filaments,  and  concealed  among 
them. 

EcTOCABPACEiE.  J^rowfZ filiform,  jointed. 
Fructification :  unilocular  sporanges,  ovate 
sacs  developed  at  the  ends  or  interme- 
diate joints  of  the  filaments;  and  multi- 
locular sporanges,  consisting  of  minute 
jointed  filaments  found  in  similar  situa- 
tions. Antheridia  with  spermatozoids  have 
been  found  in  Sphacelaria. 

BrBL.  See  that  of  the  Families. 

FU'CUS,  Linn. — A  genus  of  Fucacere 
(Fucoid  Algfe),  including  some  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  abundant  of  our  olive- 
coloured  sea-weeds,  gTowdng  upon  rocks 
and  stones  between  tide-marks,  tlieir  large 
fronds  waving  in  the  water  at  high  tide, 
and  lying  matted  together  over  the  rocks 
when  the  tide  is  out ;  continually  cast 
ashore  in  quantities  after  rough  weather. 
F.  vesicidosus,  the  common  hladdcr-ivracU,  is 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  visited  a  sea- 
coast.  Decaisne  and  Thuret  divide  the 
genus  into  three  :  Pelvetia  (F.canaliculatus), 
OzotJiallia  (F.  nodosus),  and  Fucus  proper, 
including  F.  serratus,  vesictilosus,  and  cet-a- 
noidcs. 

In  I.  nodosus  and  F.  Macliaii  the  recep- 
tacles are  lateral  and  stalked ;  but  in  all  the 


rest  they  are  terminal  and  continuous  with 
the  frond  (fig.  252),  forming  oval  thickened 

Fig.  262. 


End  of  a  branch  of  P.  yesiciilosus,  Soaring  two  terminal 
receptacles. 
Half  the  nat.  size. 

clubs,  on  which,  by  the  naked  eye,  may  be 
distinguished  a  number  of  spots  or  pores. 
These  are  the  orifices  of  the  conceptacles, 
which  are  globular  cases  immersed  in  the 
substance  of  the  receptacle,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  outer  surface  by  a  pore  (fig. 
253).  The  central  portion  of  the  receptacle 
is  filled  up  with  a  delicate  network  of  jointed 
filaments  surrounded  by  a  gelatinotis  sub- 
stance, this  medullary  structure  forming  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  numerous  con- 
ceptacles. The  internal  wall  of  the  con- 
ceptacles is  lined  with  a  dense  mass  of  de- 
licate jointed  filaments  (fig.  253)  standing 
vertically  (paraphyses),  among  which  ap- 
pear the  stalked  spoi'e-sacs,  alone  in  the 
dioecious  and  monoecious  forms,  mixed  with 


Fig  253. 


Section  of  a  conceptaeic  of  F.  canaliculatua,  containing 
sporanges,  antheridia,  and  paraphyses. 
Magnified  40  diameters. 

antheridia  in  the  hermaphrodite.  The  an- 
theridia  occur  alone  in  similar  conceptacles 
in  the  monoecious  and  dioecious  forms.  F. 
canaliculatus  is  hermaphrodite  (like  Pycno- 
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phycvs  tnhercnhtvs,  which,  however,  has  an- 
theridia  only  at  the  upper  part  of  the  con- 
ceptacle,  near  the  pore,  spore-sacs  at  the 
lower  part)  ;  in  F.  serratus,  ccrcmoides,  vesi- 
ctilosus,  and  nodosm  the  iiiale  and  female 
conceptacles  occur  usually  on  distinct  plants ; 
but  both  kinds  sometimes  occur  on  F.  nodo- 
sus.  The  male  and  female  individuals  of 
the  dioecious  species  may  often  be  distin- 
guished, when  mature,  by  the  yellowish 
colour  the  antheridia  give  to  the  recep- 
tacles; and  if  these  are  exposed  for  a  short 
time  to  the  air,  the  antheridia  are  expelled 
in  masses  through  the  pores  of  the  con- 
ceptacles, and  form  little  orange-coloured 
papillae.  The  female  plants  under  similar 
circumstances  exhibit  olive-coloured  papillae 
at  the  mouths  of  the  pores,  consisting  of 
masses  of  spores. 

The  sporanf/es  or  spore-sacs  consist  of 
ovate  sacs,  stalked,  on  the  walls  of  the  con- 
ceptacle  (fig.  253) ;  they  have  a  double 
membrane— an  outer,  the  spioranye  or  X'eri- 
spore,  and  an  inner,  the  epispore :  these  are 
undistinguishable  until  the  spores  escape ; 
but  then  the  epispore  becomes  evident  as  an 
inner  sac.  The  epispore  encloses  at  first  a 
mass  of  olive-coloured  cell-contents ;  in  F. 
canalicidatus  (Pelvetia)  this  divides  into  two 
spores,  in  F.  nodosus  {Ozothallia)  into  four, 
and  in  F.  soratus,  vesicnlosus,  and  the  other 
Fuci  proper,  into  eight,  by  segmentation. 
When  mature,  the  sporange  bursts  at  the 
apex;  the  epispore  enclosing  the  spores  is 
expelled,  and  makes  its  way  towards  the 
pore  of  the  conceptacle,  and  falls  into  the 
water,  where  it  undergoes  the  following 
modifications.  Taking  F.  vesicidosus  as  an 
example,  the  expelled  epispore  encloses 
eight  spores,  forming  what  Thuret  calls  an 
ocfospore.  This  swells ;  and  the  spores  be- 
come rounded,  separating  from  each  other ; 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  epispore  begins  to 
dissolve.  The  spores  become  removed  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  epispore  (marked  by 
the  impression  of  the  stalk  of  the  sporange)  ; 
and  it  then  becomes  evident  that  they  are 
enclosed  in  a  third  membrane,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  episjjoi-e  in  the  centre  of  its 
base,  so  that  as  the  spores  emerge  from  the 
dissolving  summit  of  the  epispore  the  in- 
ternal membrane  becomes  stretched  upward, 
until  it  finally  bursts  and  sets  the  spores  free. 
These  changes  of  the  octospore  are  generally 
passed  through  in  about  an  hour,  sometimes 
much  more  rapidly. 

The  antheridia  consist  of  minute  ovate 
sacs,  attached  in  great  numbers  to  hair-like 


filaments  growing  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  conceptacle  (fig.  254).   Wlien  young, 

Fig.  254.  Fig.  255. 


Fig.  254.  A  branched  cell  of  F.  nodosns,  bearing  a  per- 
fect and  an  imperfect  antheridium.    Magn.  200  diama. 

Pig.  255.  Sac  of  an  antheridium  of  F.  serratus,  nearly 
empty.    Magn.  400  diams. 

they  are  filled  with  colourless  granular 
matter ;  but  subsequently  this  becomes  con- 
densed into  little  corpuscles  (spermatozoids 
or  a/dherozoids) ,  forming  a  greyish  mass 
dotted  with  orange  points.  The  sac  is 
double ;  and  the  internal  one  is  expelled 
from  the  outer  like  the  epispore  from  the 
sporange,  and  finds  its  way  out  from  the 
pore  of  the  conceptacle.  The  spermatozoids 
which  fill  up  the  central  part  begin  to  move 
actively ;  and  the  sac  soon  bursts  at  one  or 
both  ends  to  discharge  them.  The  sperma- 
tozoids (fig.  255)  are  excessively  minute, 
transparent  bodies,  scarcely  1-5000''  long, 
enclosing  a  gTanule  of  an  orange-cclour  in 
most  spores,  but  greyish  in  F.  canaliadatus. 
The  spermatozoids  have  two  cilia,  of  un- 
equal length,  one  directed  forwards,  the 
other  backwards ;  the  form  of  the  sperma- 
tozoids and  the  direction  of  the  cilia  vaiy 
in  different  species,— the  one  directed  for- 
ward usually  moving  with  great  rapidity, 
and  producing  locomotion,  while  the  other 
trails  behind  like  a  rudder. 

The  inost  interesting  and  important  point 
connected  with  the  genus  Fucus  is  the 
process  of  fecundation,  which  has  been 
distinctly  made  out  by  'Thuret,  showing  the 
existence  of  sexes  in  the  Algse,  at  least  in 
one  family. 

When  a  drop  of  (sea-)  water  containing 
active  spermatozoids  is  added,  upon  a  slide 
upon  which  the  free  spores  above  described 
have  been  previously  placed,  the  whole 
operation  of  the  fertilization  may  be  traced 
under  the  microscope.  The  spermatozoids 
attach  themselves  in  great  numbers  to  the 
spores,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  cilia  com- 
municate to  them  a  rotatory  movement,  often 
very  rapid.  The  field  of  the  microscope 
becomes  covered  with  these  large  brownish 
spheres  bristling  with  spermatozoids,  and 
rolling  in  all  directions  among  the  crowd  of 
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those  still  imattaclied.  After  about  half  an 
hour,  the  movement  of  the  spores  ceases; 
the  spermatozoids  move  for  some  time 
longer.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  contact 
of  the  spermatozoids,  such  fertilized  spores 
will  be  found  coated  with  a  membrane,  the 
presence  of  which  is  readily  made  out  by 
placing  the  spore  in  syrup,  which  causes 
the  granular  contents  to  contract  and  shrink 
away  from  the  envelope,  which,  moreover, 
may  be  coloured  blue  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
iodine.  The  spore  next  begins  to  enlarge 
and  grow  by  cell-division,  one  end  becoming 
elongated  into  a  transparent  filament  like  a 
radicle  (fig.  256)  ;  several  more  of  these  are 


Fig.  256, 


Spores  of  F.  serratus  in  various  stages  of  germination. 
Magnified  100  diameters. 

afterwards  formed  as  the  upper  part  grows  ; 
and  they  become  organs  of  attachment  by 
which  the  young  frond  is  fixed  to  a  stone  or 
other  support.  The  above  description  cor- 
responds in  all  essentials  to  the  process  as 
it  occurs  in  the  other  species.  The  spores 
of  F.  vcsiculosus  have  been  fertilized  with 
spermatozoids  of  F.  serratus  by  Thuret; 
but  no  other  experiments  of  hybridation 
were  successful. 

One  or  two  other  points  deserve  notice. 
The  orange  spot  of  the  spermatozoids  is  co- 
loured blue  by  sulphuric  acid  (like  Chloeo- 
phyll).  Sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  colour 
the  spermatozoids  red  (Proteine).  The 
membrane  of  the  sporange  (perispore)  is 
coloured  blue  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine 
(Cellulose)  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  epispore  nor  the  internal  membrane, 
even  after  treatment  with  caustic  potash. 
In  F.  cnnaliadafus,  however,  there  is  a  la- 
minated coat  immediately  surrounding  the 
spores,  which  when  placed  in  sea-water 
separate,  while  the  coat  swells  and  forms  a 
kind  of  gelatinous  envelope,  which  appears 
as  if  covered  with  cilia :  these  pseudo-cilia 
seem  to  be  analogous  to  the  similar  appear- 


ances in  the  gelatinous  sheath  of  Desmi- 
diace^  and  other  Ooneervoids. 

The  months  from  December  to  March  are 
the  most  favourable  for  observing  the  above 
phenomena.  No  covering  glass  must  be 
used  on  the  slide,  unless  prevented  by  a  thin 
glass  support  from  pressing  on  the  spores 
and  deforming  them.  A  power  of  150  to 
200  diameters  suffices  for  most  of  the  ob- 
servations,— for  the  spermatozoids  and  the 
actual  fecundation,  a  power  of  300.  Sea- 
water  must  always  be  used.  The  germina- 
tion of  the  spores  may  be  observed  by  placing 
them  on  glass  slides  moistened  with  sea- 
water,  and  keeping  them  under  a  bell-glass 
standing  in  a  dish  containing  sand  moistened 
with  sea- water. 

BiEL.  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  18,  pi.  1 D ; 
Ph'jc.  Brit,  pis." 47,  52,  158,  214;  GreviUe, 
Ak/.  Brit.  pi.  181 ;  Decaisne  and  Thuret, 
Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  iii.  p.  5  ;  Thm-et,  ibid. 
xvi.  p.  6,  4  ser.  ii.  197,  vii.  p.  34. 
_  FUNA'RIA,  Schreb.— A  genus  of  Funa- 
riaceae  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),  the  common 
species  of  which  {F.  lifygrometricd)  is  well 
known  on  account  of  the  hygroscopic  cha- 
racter of  its  fruit-stalk,  which  twists  in 
drying,  and  untwists  again  when  wetted.  It 
exhibits  stomata  on  the  neck  of  the  capsule 
(fig.  262). 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  268 ;  Berke- 
ley, Umidh.  p.  176. 

FUNARIACE^.— A  family  of  Funa- 
rioidese  (Acrocarpous  Mosses)  of  loosely- 
tufted  or  gregarious  habit,  growing  on  the 
ground ;  the  stem  loosely  leaved,  very  sim- 
ple. Inflorescence  monoecious ;  antheridial 
flowers  disk-shaped,  mostly  terminal  on  a 
special  branch.  Antheridia  small,  oval. 
Archegones  small,  narrowly  apiculate.  Pa- 
raphyses  filiform  at  base,  club-shaped  and 
articulate  at  the  apex.  Peristome,  if  pre- 
sent, cartilaginous,  red,  streaked,  with  soli- 
tary, oblique,  trabeculate  teeth. 

British  Genera. 

Fimaria.  Capsule  asymmetrically  arched 
(fig.  257)  ;  orifice  oblique,  very  smaU ;  stalk 
much  curved,  elongated,  very  hygroscopic 
and  twisting.  Calyptra  ventricose-dimi- 
diate,  rounded  at  the  base,  obtuse,  shorter 
than  the  capsule,  or  larger  and  truncate  at 
the  base  (fig.  258).  Peristome  double,  erect ; 
outer  of  sixteen,  oblique,  broadly  lanceolate- 
siibulate,  trabeculate  teeth,  with  appendices 
near  the  point  (fig.  259),  chained  together 
at  the  apex  by  a  i-eticular  disk ;  the  inner 
as  many  as  the  outer,  opposite  and  adnate  at 
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the  base,  lanceolate,  granular,  -witli  a  longi- 
Fig.  257.  Fig.  2.58. 


P.  hibernica. 

Fig.  257.  A  ripe  capsule  with  its  twisted  seta. 

Pig.  ^58.  An  immature  capsule,  covered  by  its  calyptra. 

Magnified  25  diameters. 


Fig.  2,^9. 


F.  hibernica. 
Teeth  of  the  peristome,  with  appendices. 
Magnified  150  diameters. 

tudinal  line.  Cells  of  the  operculum  ci?rt- 
nately-reticulate  at  the  apex. 

Pyramidimn.  Calyptra  sqnarely  pyra- 
midal, apiculate,  entire  at  the  base,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  capsule,  totally  covering  it,  in- 
flated and  persistent,  bursting  at  the  middle 
of  the  side,  longer.  Capsule  symmetrical, 
erect,  pyriform,  without  a  peristome.  Oper- 
culum regularly  areolate. 

Physcomitrium.  Calyptra  mitre-shaped, 
split  at  the  base  into  several  laciniae,  entire 
below,  much  shorter  than  the  capsule, 
with  a  long  apiculus.  Capside  symmetrical, 
straight,  pyriform,  without  a  peristome. 
Operculum  regularly  areolate. 


Entosthoclon.    CalyjDtra  bladder-lika, 

midiate,  with  a  long  _ 

apiculus,  entire,  round-  Jig.  ^W. 

ed  or  truncate,  readily  /___JX 

splitting.  Capsule  sym-  A 

metrical,  pear-shaped,  iJ|'  7\ 

straight,  or  declined  on  // 

an  arclied  stalk,  with  ^^^.i'^*'^ 

or  without  a  peristome.  ^gT 

Peristome,  if  present,  y, 

horizontal,  erect  when  n 

dry,  simple;  internal  n 

wanting    or    scarcely  m 

perceptible ;  composed  M 
of  very  short  laciniffi. 

Teeth  lanceolate,  ;t'/<7<- Physoomiu-iumxiyriforme 
Old  appendages,  simple  Capsule,  magn.  25  diams. 

or  twin,  flat  outside, 
trabeculate  within,  mostly  oblique  at  the 
summit,  conniveut  but  not  connate.  Oper- 
culum regularly  areolate. 

Aniblyodmi,  Calyptra  hood-like,  narrow, 
very  fugacious,  longish,  very  slender,  com- 
posed at  the  apex  of  very  small,  thickened, 
square  cells.  Capsule  asymmetrical,  pear- 
shaped,  straight,  with  a  peristome  and  an 
annrdus.  Peristome  double :  external — 
teeth  sixteen,  short,  lanceolate,  obtuse,  erect, 
trabeculate  with  a  slender  longitudinal  line; 
internal — teeth  equal  in  number,  lanceolate, 
subulate,  fissile  longitudinally  in  the  mid- 
dle, smooth,  much  exceeding  the  external 
in  length,  yellowish,  placed  on  a  shortly- 
grooved  membrane.  Operculum  regularly 
areolate. 

FUNARIOIDE/E.  —  A  suborder  of 
operculated  Acrocarpous  (terminal-fruited) 
Mosses,  with  broadly-oval  spathulate  leaves, 
furnished  with  a  lax  cylindrical  nerve,  com- 
posed entirely  of  large  parenchymatous 
cells,  lax  and  parallelogrammic  at  the  base, 
lax,  hexagonal,  or  polj^gonal  towards  the 
apex,  often  very  densely  filled  with  chloro- 
phyll-granules, more  or  less  pellucid.  Cap- 
sule pyriform,  apophysate,  the  neck  (colhim) 
mostlv  bearing  stomates  on  its  epidermis 
(fig.  202). 


Fig.  2G1.  Fig.  262. 


F.  liygrometrica. 

Fig.  2fil.  Portion  of  the  annnlus.       Magn.  100  diams. 
Fig.  262.  Epidermis  of  the  coUum,  with  stomates. 
Magn.  100  diams. 
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This  suborder  is  divided  into  two  fa- 
milies : 

FuNARiACEJE.  Stem  very  simple,  ter- 
restrial. 

Splachnace^.  Stem  very  much 
branched,  mostly  occurring'  upon  dung  of 
animals. 

FUNGI. — A  class  of  Cellular  Flowerless 
Plants,  growing'  in  or  upon  damp  (vege- 
table) mould,  in  or  upon  the  wood  and  the 
herbaceous  parts  of  living  or  dead  plants, 
upon  living  or  decaying  animal  substances, 
in  solutions  of  organic  matters,  &c.  A  few 
occur  on  bare  stones  or  other  inorganic  sub- 
stances ;  as  a  species  of  Cyphella  or  other 
Myxogastres  ;  but  this  is  quite  exceptional. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  this  strange  class  are  microscopic  bodies, 
only  to  be  made  out  clearly  by  means  of  a 
very  high  magnifying  power  :  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  Thallophytes,  moreover,  the  repro- 
ductive bodies  are  simple  and  exceedingly 
minute  in  the  larger  forms  of  Fungi ;  and 
consequently  dissection  under  the  micro- 
scope is  requisite  when  it  is  desired  to  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  insight  into  their  natural 
histoiy. 

The  Fungi  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of 
assimilating  inorganic  food,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  healthy  specimens  of  almost 
all  other  plants  by  the  total  absence  of  the 
colour  depending  on  the  presence  of  chlo- 
rophyll or  its  red  modifications;  for  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  various  co- 
lourless filamentous  structures  (Leptomi- 
teae,  &c.)  occurring  in  infusions,  chemical 
solutions  and  the  like,  are  Fungi,  and  not 
AlgjB  as  some  have  supposed.  They  are 
allied  by  certain  forms  with  the  Algae  <and 
with  the  Lichens ;  but  they  are  distinguished 
from  all  outwardly  similar  forms  of  the  first 
by  the  spore-bearing  fruits  always  being 
elevated  into  the  air,  when  mature,  al- 
though the  thallus  or  mycelium  may  be 
aquatic.  The  higher  forms  of  Fungi  can 
scarcely  be  confounded  with  the  higher 
Algae.  The  separation  from  the  Lichens  is 
more  difficult,  and  promises  to  be  still  less 
practicable  the  more  we  know  of  the  plants ; 
indeed  some  authors  have  already  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Lichens  must  be 
reduced  to  forms  of  Fimgi.  Yet  the  pre- 
sence of  green  gonidial  cells  in  the  thallus 
will  generally  sufficiently  distinguish  the 
Lichens.  We  shall  here  follow  the  old  plan  ; 
and  the  distinction  ordinarily  laid  down  is, 
that  the  Lichens  are  entirely  aerial  in- 
crmti?iff  plants,  while  the  Fungi  have  their 


vegetative  structure  immersed  in  the  me- 
dium in  which  they  grow.  Some  of  the 
epiphyllous  lichens,  however,  originate  be- 
neath the  cuticle. 

The  structures  of  all  Fungi  exhibit  a  well- 
defined  separation  into  two  parts,  namely : — 
1,  a  mycelium  (thallus),  or  vegetative  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  a  mass  of  exceedingly 
delicate,  jointed  and  branched,  colourless, 
interlacing  filaments,  forming  a  kind  of 
cottony  or  felty  mass  when  growing  in  the 
earth,  in  vegetable  structures,  &c.,  or  cloudy 
flocks  when  growing  in  decomposing  liquids. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  certain  Spharics,  the 
threads  are  woven  into  a  close  mass,  or,  as 
in  Phallus,  into  filiform  cords ;  while  in  the 
Myxogastres  the  threads  become  obsolete 
or  are  replaced  by  a  jelly-like  substance  re- 
sembling sarcode;  2,  of  the  reproductive 
structure  or  fruit,  which,  imlike  the  myce- 
lium, differs  extremely  in  appearance  in  the 
various  tribes. 

The  mycelium  may  be  well  examined  in 
the  "  spawn  "  used  for  planting  mushroom- 
beds  ;  this  cottony  substance  consists  of  the 
mycelium  of  that  plant.  The  formation  and 
gi'owth  of  the  mycelium  of  the  microscopic 
species,  such  as  moulds,  mildews,  &c.,  may 
be  traced  under  the  microscope  by  scattering 
some  of  the  dust-like  fructifications  (as  the 
blue  powder  of  common  paste-mould)  upon 
slips  of  glass,  and  keeping  them  in  a  warm- 
ish place  under  a  bell-glass  over  water,  for 
several  days.  The  filaments  will  be  seen 
spreading  from  the  spores  in  all  directions, 
and  often  advancing  to  the  formation  of  the 
fructification. 

The  fntctijication  of  the  simplest  Fungi  is 
nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  one  or 
more  cells  at  the  end  of  a  filament  which 
rises  up  from  the  general  body  of  the  myce- 
lium. In  ToEULA,  one  or  more  globular 
cells  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  filaments 
composed  of  elongated,  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical cells  (PI.  20.  fig.  7)  ;  these  globules 
drop  off,  and  develop  into  new  mycelia.  In 
Botrytis  (figs.  77,  78,  263),  the  tips  of  the 
fertile  filaments  are  branched  and  clothed 
with  heaps  of  spores  arising  from  short  pe- 
dicels. In  Fenicillium  (PI.  20.  fig.  15),  the 
filament  which  rises  up,  forks  at  the  end, 
each  branch  forking  again,  and  so  on,  imtil 
a  close  tufted  pencil  of  branches  is  formed, 
each  branch  bearing  a  bead-like  row  of 
spores,  which  drop  off  separately.  Innu- 
merable modifications  of  this  mode  of  fruc- 
tification are  met  with  in  the  microscopic 
Fungi;  and  the  same  plan  also  fomis  the 
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basis  of  the  fructification  of  some  of  the 


Fig'.  263. 


Botrytis  vulgaria. 
Fertile  fllamenta.    Magnified  200  diams. 

highest  forms.  The  way  in  which  the 
greater  complexity  arises  is  by  an  increased 
development  of  the  structures  supporting 
the  layer  of  tissue  (Jiymenium.)  upon  which 
the  spores  are  borne.  Thus,  in  the  leathery 
Fungi  growing  over  damp  trunks  of  trees 
and  dead  wood,  such  as  the  Hydna,  Thele- 
phorce,  Hexagonia  (tigs.  264,  205),  the  con- 


Fig.  264. 


Hexagonia  glabra. 
Upper  surface.    Wat.  size. 


Fig.  26.5. 


Hexagonia  glabra.   Ifat.  size. 
Lower  surface,  with  orifices  of  the  hymenium. 


spicuous  fungous  mass  (which  is  all  that 
ordinary  observers  notice)  developed  from  a 
flocculent  mycelium  imbedded  in  the  matrix 
on  which  the  plant  grows,  is  a  fruit,  com- 
posed of  dense  cellular  tissue,  and  possessing 
pits,  channels,  cavities,  or  the  like,  the  walls 
of  which  are  clothed  with  papillose  cells, 
each  bearing  four  free  sporanges,  which  drop 
off  singly  to  reproduce  the  plant.  The 
Mushroom,  as  gathered  and  brought  to 
table,  is  merely  the  '  fruit '  of  the  Fungus 
(^Agaricus)  ;  and  similar  cells  bearing  four 
sporules  are  found  clothing  the  flat  sides  of 
the  paper-like  plates  or  'gills'  which  ra- 
diate on  the  under  side  of  the  flat  '  cap '  of 
the  Fungus.    (See  Basidiospoees.) 

Another  mode  of  fructification  is  met  with 
in  the  Fungi ;  and  by  this  they  in  some  cases 
come  exceedingly  close  to  the  Lichens.  The 
simplest  form  of  the  second  kind  of  fructifi- 
cation is  seen  in  the  Physomycetes,  where 
the  upright  filament  arising  from  the  floc- 
culent mycelium  does  not  bear  free  spores, 
as  in  Penicillium,  JBotri/tis,  &c.),  but  a  com- 
paratively large  sac,  filled  with  minute  spo- 
rules; and  these  sporidia  are  scattered  by 
the  bursting  of  the  sac.  In  the  Helvellce, 
Pezizce,  Spathidea  (fig.  40),  Leolia  (fig.  41), 
itc,  structures  of  a  fleshy  or  leathery  cha- 
racter, growing  upon  damp  wood  &c.,  we 
have  counterparts  to  the  Hydna,  Thele- 
phorce,  &c.,  since  they  have  fruits  arising 
from  a  flocculent  mycelium  ;  but  their  spore- 
bearing  cells  appear  as  definite  groups  of 
vesicles  or  sacs  of  elongated  form,  producing 
sporules  (usually  eight  but  sometimes  two, 
multiples  of  two,  or  multiples  of  eight)  in 
their  cavities.  In  the  Truffles  (  Txiber,  Ela  ■ 
phomyces,  fig.  185),  &c.  the  sporidia  are 
found  in  twos,  fours,  or  eights,  in  sacs  in 
the  internal  convoluted  substance  (while  in 
the  Puff-balls,  except  Scleroderma,  where 
the  internal  mass  finally  breaks  up  into 
powder,  the  spores  are  developed  free,  as  in 
the  Agarics  &c.).  More  minute  accounts 
of  these  structures  will  be  found  under 
Thec  A  SPORES  and  the  various  genera. 

It  was  long  imagined  that  these  two 
modes  of  producing  the  spores  afforded  a 
firm  basis  for  the  classification  of  the  Fungi ; 
but  recent  discoveries  seem  to  indicate  that 
characters  derived  from  the  fructification 
are  as  unsafe  here  as  in  the  Algae,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Thus,  if 
De  Bary's  observations  on  Agaricus  are  cor- 
rect, an  asciferous  structure  occurs  in  the 
highest  group  of  the  basidiosporous  classes. 
It  is  now,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the 
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ascigerous  structure  which  he  found  on 
Af/aricus  mclkus  was  a  species  of  Plypho- 
myces.  The  orders  Ooniomycetes  and  As- 
comycetes  also  are  confounded  together  by 
the  numerous  genera  which  exhibit  both 
asci  and  stylnspores,  although  the  latter  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  merely  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  ascosporous  structure.  Tulasne 
has  also  pointed  out  a  peculiar  structure 
analogous  to  the  so-called  spermato::okh  of 
the  Lichens,  namely  very  minute  cylindrical 
bodies  growing  upon  free  points  from  the 
fructifying  surfaces  of  the  Fungi ;  these 
bodies,  quite  distinct  from  the  basidiospores 
and  thecaspores,  are  caWeA  sper mafia  (PI.  20. 
figs.  3,  4, 17  s).  The  physiological  relations 
of  these  various  structures  are  as  yet  quite 
obscure ;  and  they  are  dwelt  upon  butslightly 
here,  from  the  absence  of  definite  generali- 
zations on  the  subject;  they  present  a  field 
for  most  desirable  observations. 

Zoospores  have  now  been  discovered  in 
Peroxospoea  and  Cyatopus. 

The  minutiae  of  the  structure  of  the  Fungi 
may  be  treated  most  satisfactorily  under  the 
heads  of  the  orders  (Ascomycetes,  Oonio- 
mycetes), since  the  elements  are  very  simi- 
lar in  all,  while  the  modes  of  combination 
are  very  varied,  and  in  most  cases  peculiar 
to  the  families. 

The  Fungi  are  divided  by  Mr.  Berkeley 
into  six  orders ;  and  as  the  facts  which  have 
lately  come  to  light,  throwing  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  some  of  the  divisions,  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  of  satisfactory 
general  conclusions,  we  adopt  these  orders 
as  practically  convenient,  reserving  the  re- 
marks on  this  subject  to  the  description 
of  certain  families.  (See  Sphjeronemei, 
Sph^riacei.) 

1.  Hymenomycetes  or  Agaricoide^ 
(Mushrooms,  &c.).  Mycelium  floccose, hear- 
ing conspicuousfieshy  fruits  of  various  forms, 
which  expand  when  perfect  so  as  to  expose 
the  hymenium  or  sporiferous  membrane  to 
the  air.  Spores  generally  borne  in  fours  on 
short  pedicels  arising  from  cells  of  the  hy- 
menium. 

2.  Gasteromycetes  or  Lycoperdoi- 
DEJE  {Puff-halls,  &c.).  Mycelium  floccose, 
bearing  usually  globular  or  oval  leathery 
fruits,  which  are  at  first  solid,  witli  internal 
convolutions  clothed  by  the  hymenium, 
bearing  the  spores  in  fours  on  distinct  pe- 
dicels, the  internal  convoluted  portions 
finally  breaking  up  and  constituting  a  pul- 
verulent or  gelatinous  mass  enclosed  in  a 
eathery  membrane  (peridium). 


3.  Ooniomycetes  orUREDOiDE^  (Smuts 
Sj-c).  Mj'celium  filamentous,  parasitical, 
bearing  usually  sessile  masses  of  (micro- 
scopic) fructification,  consisting  of  groups 
of  sessile  or  stalked  spores  or  pseudospores, 
sometimes  septate. 

4.  Hyphomycetes  or  Botrytoide^ 
(MUcleivs  S,-c.)  (Microscopic).  Mycelium 
filamentous,  epiphytic,  producing  erect  fila- 
ments bearing  terminal,  free,  single,  simple 
or  septate  spores. 

5.  Ascomycetes  or  Helvelloide^ 
(Truffles,  Morclls,  Sfc).  Mycelium  incon- 
spicuous, bearing  fleshy,  leathery,  horny,  or 
gelatinous,  lobed  or  wart-like  fructifica- 
tions, containing  internally,  or  on  the  sur- 
face, groups  of  elongated  sacs  (asci  or  theccp), 
in  the  interior  of  which  the  sporidia  (gene- 
rally eight)  are  developed. 

6.  Physomycetes  or  Mucoroide.^: 
(Moulds).  Mycelium  (microscopic)  fila- 
mentous, bearing  stalked  sacs  containing 
numerous  spores  or  sporidia. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Fungales,  Lindley's  Vecf. 
Kingd.,  Fungi,  in  Hooker's  British  Flora 
and  Cryptogamic  Botany;  also  numerous 
papers  in  the  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. ;  Montague, 
Organ,  and  Phys.  Sketch  of  Fungi,  transl.  by 
Berkeley  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  ix. ;  Oorda, 
Icon.  Fung.  Prague,  18-37-40;  Greville, 
Scott.  Cryptog.  Flora;  Nees  v.  Esenbeck, 
Syst.  Pike ;  Fries,  Syst.  Mycolog. ;  Su?nma 
Veget.  Scati.  See  also  the  Bibl.  of  the 
families. 

FUNCtUS-BED.— Mycologists  find  this 
very  useful  for  gTowing  the  microscopic 
Fimgi.  It  is  best  made  of  a  small  wooden 
box  half-tilled  with  damp  bog-earth,  and 
covered  with  a  plate  of  glass.  In  winter  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room. 

FUROELLA'RIA,  Lamx.— A  genus  of 
Oryptonemiacete  (Florideous  Algaj),  con- 
taining one  common  British  species,  growing 
on  rocks  and  stones  between  tide-marks, 
consisting  of  a  fastigiate,  dichotomously- 
divided  frond,  6  to  12"  high,  of  a  brownish- 
purple  colour,  and  somewhat  cartilaginous 
texture.  The  tetraspores,  which  are  linearly 
ai'ranged,  are  imbedded  in  the  periphery  of 
the  swollen  pod-like  extremities  of  the 
branches.  Oonceptacular  fruit  as  yet  un- 
known. 

Bibl.  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Alq.  p.  147, 
pi.  18  0  ;  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  94  ;  Greville,  Ah/. 
Brit.  pi.  l\;'Enf/.  Bot.  pi.  894. 

FITRCULARIA,  Lam.— A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Hydatinsea. 

Char.  Eye  single,  frontal;  tail-like  foot 
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forked.  Several  species;  all  aquatic  but 
oue,  which  is  marine. 

F.  Reinhardtii,  E.  (PI.  34.  fig.  34  ;  fig.  3o, 
teeth).  Body  fusiform,  truncated  in  front ; 
foot  elongate,  cylindrical ;  toes  two,  short ; 
length  1-120". 

Found  creeping  w^onLaomedea  cjeniculafa. 

F.  (jibba.  Body  oblong,  slightly  com- 
pressed, dorsally  convex,  ventrally  flat ; 
toes  styliform,  half  as  long  as  the  body; 
length  1-96".  Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  419;  Dujardin, 
Infus.  p.  648 ;  Gosse,  Ann.  N.  H.  1851,  viii. 
p.  199. 

FUSA'RIUM,  Lk.— A  genus  of  Stilbacei 
(Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  uot  very  satis- 
factorily distinguished  from  Fusisporium, 
but  having  a  firm,  cellular,  pulvinate,  fleshy 
stroma,  upon  which  the  spores  are  borne  ou 
distinct  sporophores,  glued  together  into  an 
erumpent  discoid  stratum.  F.  trernelluides 
is  common,  forming  roundish  orange-red 
spots  on  decaying  nettle-stems ;  but  it  is 
now  believed  to  be  a  spore-bearing  state  of 
Peziza  fusariuides.  F.  roseum  forms  little 
gregarious  red  dots  on  the  stems  of  beans, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  other  plants. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  355 ;  Fries,  Si/st.  Myc.  iii.  469,  Summa 
Veg.  472;  Grevi'lle,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  20; 
Fresenius,  Bcitr.  zur  Mycol.  Heft  1.  p.  35. 

FUSID  IUM,  Lk.— A  genus  of  Mucedinei 
(Hyphomycetous  Fungi)  characterized  by 
very  delicate  white  or  coloured  flocci,  which 
do  not  form  a  moist  or  gelatinous  mass  as 
in  Fusi&porium,  and  are  very  evanescent. 
Spores  straight,  filiform.  The  species  grow 
on  dead  leaves,  forming  a  thin  powdery 
stratimi. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Outl.  p.  357 ;  Cooke,  Manual 
of  Brit.  Fung.  p.  609;  Greville,  Scott. 
Crypt.  Fl.  t.  102. 

FUSISPO'RIUM,  Lk.— A  genus  of  Sepe- 
doniei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  growing 
upon  vegetable  substances  often  when  de- 
caying, characterized  by  elon-     p.  „p„ 
gate  fusiform  curved  septate  °' 
spores  (fig.  266),  which  ul-        ]/\Vj  / 
timately  form  a  gelatinous  AlkJ 
mass,  the  flocci  being  in  ge-     KSK^^  f)[ 
neral  more  or  less  obscure,  or  tt^pyv^tm 
if  present  very  delicate,  the   /Tft^tV^M  \l 
spores  in  fact  forming  the  f  K\  )K  s(\ \ 
principal   element.    Nume-  ' '  \  /  V ^/^  ' 
rous  species  are  recorded  as  Pusisporiiim. 
British.    F.  atrovirens  is  de-  Spores  Magn. 
structive  to  onions.    F.  betes 
common  on  decaying  mangold-wurzel.  F. 


fceni  sometimes  I'uiis  over  the  cut  surface  of 
a  haystack,  forming  broad  orange-red  patches. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  251,  Ann.  N.  H.  vi.  p.  438,  pi.  14.  fig.  28; 

2  ser.  vii.  p.  178;  Fries,  Syst.  Myc.  iii. 
p.  442,  Sum.  Vet/et.  p.  473 ;  Greville,  Sc. 
Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  102.  figs.  1  &  2. 

FUSULI'NA,  Fisch. — A  genus  of  spiral, 
hyaline  Foraminifera,  near  Nonionhia  and 
Numimdina,  but  fusiform  instead  of  nauti- 
loid,  the  umbilical  axis  of  the  shell  being 
much  extended.  The  lateral  tapering  elon- 
gations of  the  chambers  in  some  cases  are 
simple,  jdelding  symmetrical  casts  figured 
by  Ehrenberg  as  Borelis  in  the  '  Mikro- 
geologie ; '  but  in  others  the  chambers  are 
divided  throughout  by  labyrinthic  segmen- 
tation, giving  more  complex  casts  and  sec- 
tions. 

F.  cylindrica  (PI.  47.  f.  15)  and  its  va- 
rieties form  enormous  masses  of  limestone 
in  the  Carboniferous  system  in  Russia  and 
North  America. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  Forain.  304 ; 
M.  Microsc.  Journ.  1870,  p.  180. 

G. 

GALLIONEL'LA,  Bory.  =  Melosira, 
Agardh.    Gall,  ferruginea  —  Didymohelix. 

GALLS. — These  are  abnormal  growths, 
tumours  as  they  might  be  called,  produced 
upon  or  in  vegetables  by  the  action  of  ani- 
mals, especially  insects  of  the  order  Hjane- 
noptera.  They  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  irritation  caused  by  a  poisonous  liquid 
discharged  into  the  orifice  made  by  the 
insect  for  the  introduction  of  its  egg.  At 
all  events  a  convergence  of  the  nutritive 
juices  towards  the  wound  takes  place, 
whence  results  a  kind  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
tissues,  and  frequently  the  accumulation  of 
such  substances  as  starch  in  the  cells.  The 
forms  may  be  regular  or  irregular ;  most  of 
them  are  characteristic,  as,  for  example,  the 
well-known  nut-gall,  the  oak-apple,  the 
bedeguar  of  the  rose,  &c.  Both  cellular 
and  vascular  structures  contribute  to. form 
the  substance  of  galls.  We  cannot  enter 
into  their  minute  structure  here,  but  refer 
to  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Lacaze-Du- 
thiers.    See  Aphid.e  and  Cynipid^. 

BiBL.  Lacaze-Duthiers,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 

3  ser.  xix.  273,  where  also  the  earlier  lite- 
rature is  given. 

GALUM'NA,  Heyden,  Gervais.— A  ge- 
nus of  Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and 
family  Oribatea. 

Char.  Abdomen  subglobiilar,  depressed  ; 
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sides  of  the  pseudo-thorax  forming  a  salient 
or  wing-like  angle  ;  legs  of  moderate  length. 

This  genus  approximates  to  Belha. 

The  three  species,  the  bodies  of  which 
are  of  a  blackish,  blackish-chestnut,  or  ash- 
colour,  are  found  on  mosses. 

BiBL.  Walckenaer,  Arachn.  (Gervais) ; 
Hermann,  Mem.  A2)tei\  p.  91 ;  Koch, 
Deidschl.  Crustac.  &c. 

GAM  A 'SEA.— A  family  of  Arachuida,  of 
the  order  Acarina. 

Characterized  by  the  free  filiform  palpi, 
the  chelate  mandibles,  and  the  legs  with 
two  claws  and  a  caruncle.  Generally  pa- 
rasitic, and  found  on  insects  and  birds ; 
some  upon  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mammals. 

Dermanyssus.  Body  soft;  last  joint  of 
palpi  smallest ;  labium  acute  ;  mandibles — 
of  male,  chelate,  outer  claw  very  long, — of 
female,  ensiform ;  legs  with  two  claws  and 
a  caruncle,  anterior  longest,  coxse  approxi- 
mate.   On  birds  and  bats  (PL  2.  fig.  24). 

Gamasus.  Labium  trifid;  body  with 
usually  two  dorsal  plates;  anterior  legs 
generally  longest,  second  pair  sometimes 
incrassate ;  no  eyes.  On  insects,  &c.  (PI. 
2.  fig.  26). 

Fteroptus.  Body  depressed;  last  joint 
of  palpi  longest ;  legs  stout,  with  short 
joints.    On  bats  (PL  2.  fig.  39). 

Urojwda.  Body  depressed,  with  a  round 
dorsal  plate,  and  a  deciduous  funnel-shaped 
anal  peduncle,  serving  to  fix  the  body.  On 
beetles,  mosses,  &c.  (PL  2.  fig.  25). 

Halarachne.  Body  elongate,  with  a  dor- 
sal and  ventral  plate ;  labium  bifid.  In 
the  nostrils  of  a  seal  {Halichcerus). 

See  also  Abgas  and  Caris. 

BiBL.  Gervais,  TFalckenaer's  Apt.  iii.  21 5; 
Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  24  ;  Koch, 
Deutsch.  Crustac.  Sec. ;  V.  d.  Hoeven,  Zool. 
i.  558. 

_GAM'ASUS,  Latr.--A  genus  of  Arach- 
nida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family  Ga- 

MASEA. 

Species  numerous ;  mostly  parasitic  upon 
insects ;  some  found  upon  the  groimd ;  others 
on  animals. 

G.  coleoptratorum  (PL  2.  fig.  26).  Found 
upon  dung-beetles  (Geotrupes  &c.).  An- 
terior coxce  attached  at  a  little  distance  from 
those  of  the  second  pair;  tarsi  (fig.  26a) 
with  two  claws  and  an  elegant  caruncle ; 
palpi  of  moderate  length ;  mandibles  ter- 
minated by  a  curved  hook. 

G.  .  maryinatus.  Found  in  the  human 
brain^  Also  on  a  fly. 

G.  telarius,  the  hot-house  red  spider; 
reddish,  with  two  black  spots  on  abdomen. 


G.  muscarum.    On  the  house-fly. 

G.  auris.    In  aural  meatus  of  ox. 

BiBL.  That  of  the  family ;  Leidy,  Proc. 
Acad.Phil.  1872  {Ami.  N.  H.  1873,  xi.  p.  79). 

GAM'MARUS,  Latr.— A  genus  of  Crus- 
tacea, of  the  order  Amphipoda,  and  family 
Gammarina. 

The  searcher  for  the  freshwater  Diatoma- 
cese  will  surely  meet  with  Gammarus  imkx 
(PL  43.  fig.  22),  the  freshwater  shrimp,  in 
muddy  brooks  and  streams.  It  attains  a 
length  of  about  1-2",  and  moves  its  curved 
body  through  the  water  by  means  of  its 
caudal  appendages,  frequently  lying  on  its 
back  or  side  during  the  process.  Gervais 
distinguishes  G.JliiviatiUs  from  G.  ptdex,hy 
the  former  having  a  dorsal  spine  at  each 
abdominal  joint,  whilst  in  the  latter  this  is 
absent. 

There  are  twenty-three  species  of  Gam- 
marus, many  of  them  marine.  Talitrus  sal- 
tator,  the  sand-hopper,  found  burrowing  in 
and  hopping  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore, 
also  belongs  to  the  family  Gammarina. 

BiBL.  Desmarest,  Consid.  gen.  s.  I.  Crust. ; 
M. -Edwards,  Cru.stac.  iii. ;  Gervais,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Wat.  1835,  iv. ;  Westwood,  Phil. 
Trans.  1835 ;  Bate  and  Westwood,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1857,  xix.  p.  135. 

GANGLION-GLOBULES,  or  nervh- 
CELLS.    See  Nebat5S. 

GARVEl'A,  T.  S.  Wright.— A  genus  of 
Hydroid  Polypes,  Fam.  Atractylidse. 

G.  nutans.  Body  red,  tentacles  yellow ; 
marine ;  height  1 ".  On  rocks  and  sea- weeds. 

BiBL.  Llincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  101. 

GASTEROMYCE'TES.  — An  order  of 
Fungi,  characterized  by  the  production  of 
their  free  spores  upon  basidia  seated  on  a 
sporiferous  structure  forming  convolutions 
in  the  interior  of  an  excavated  fruit,  which 
ultimately  bursts  to  allow  the  sporiferous 
structure  to  expand  and  scatter  its  spores. 
The  fruit  of  the  Gasteromycetes  is  ordi- 
narily a  globular,  elhptical,  or  shapeless 
mass,  varying  in  size  from  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness to  the  dimensions  of  large  leather 
balls,  often  stalked,  arising  from  an  incon- 
spicuous flocculent  mycelium.  This  ex- 
ternal body  consists  of  a  leathery  or  mem- 
branous, simple  or  double  sac  (peridimn), 
which  bursts  in  various  ways  at  maturity. 
When  examined  young,  these  Fungi  appear 
solid ;  but  as  they  advance,  various  struc- 
tures become  gradually  marked  out  in  their 
interior,  and  appear  more  and  more  distinct 
until  mature. 

In  the  Nidulariacei  little  conceptacles  are 
developed  in  the  interior  of  the  sac-like  pe- 
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ridium ;  and  wliea  the  latter  is  mature,  it 
opens  like  a  cup  or  vase  at  its  summit,  ex- 
hibiting- the  conceptacles  within,  lying  like 
egg's  in  a  nest.  These  conceptacles  are 
hollow,  and  lined  with  basidia  bearing  free 
spores. 

The  Myxogastres  are  minute  Fungi  grow- 
ing upon  wood,  leaves,  &c.,  and  looking  at 
first  to  the  naked  eye  like  patches  of  froth. 
The  early  development  of  this  group  is  not 
satisfactorily  made  out;  De  Bary  has  recently 
published  a  most  remarkable  paper  respect- 
ing it  (see  Myxogastres).  The  mucous  or 
frothy  masses  ultimately  dry  up  and  lea^^e 
little  sessile  or  stalked  capsules  or  concep- 
tacles (figs.  145,  147).  At  maturit}',  the 
conceptacles,  which  are  sacs,  and  consist  of 
a  double  peridium,  burst  and  emit  the  spori- 
ferous  structure,  which  often  rises  from  the 
conceptacle  and  expands  in  various  forms. 
The  sporiferous  structure  is  called  the  capil- 
litimn,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  simple 
or  anastomosing  filaments,  either  attached 
to  the  peridium — and  forming  a  kind  of  net- 
work, from  between  the  meshes  of  which 
(probably  the  seat  of  their  development) 
the  spores  fall  out — or  free  and  discharged 
with  the  spores.  The  free  filaments  of 
several  genera  are  marked  with  strife,  which 
in  TmcHiA  may  be  clearly  seen  to  arise 
from  a  spiral  fibrous  structure  like  that  of 
the  elaters  of  the  Hepaticacere. 

The  Trichogastres  exhibit  in  most  cases 
the  appearance  of  a  leather  ball,  arising 


Fig.  268.  Fig.  267. 


Polysaceum  erassipes. 
Fig.  267.  Natural  size. 

Fig.  268.  Section  from  ditto,  showing  the  loculi 


from  an  inconspicuous  flocculent  mycelium ; 
but  in  Broomeia  the  sporanges  are  imbedded 
in  large  numbers  in  a  common  fleshy  matrix. 
The  internal  structure  difiers  to  a  consider- 


able extent  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  'peri- 
dium is  either  single  or  double,  the  inner 
being  often  quite  free,  and  becoming  everted 
at  the  time  of  dehiscence.  The  interior  of 
Polysaceum  (fig.  208)  and  Scleroderma  (fig. 
270)  consists,  in  the  early  state,  of  a  mass  of 


Fig.  2G9. 


Polysaceum  erassipes. 
Cells  of  the  hymeiiium,  with  basidia  and  spores. 
Magn.  400  diams. 


Fig.  270.  Fig.  271. 


Scleroderma  ralgare. 

Fig.  270.  Portion  of  the  internal  mass.   Magn.  200 
diams. 

Fig.  271.  Cells  of  the  hymenium,  with  basidia  and 
spores.    Magn.  400  diams. 


structure  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
peridium,  in  the  form  of  septa,  in  all  direc- 
tions into  the  interior,  so  as  to  divide  it  into 
chambers,  each  of  which  contains  a  nucleus 
of  filamentous  cellular  substance,  or  concep- 
tacle, hollow  in  the  centre,  into  which  pro- 
ject the  ends  of  the  filaments,  bearing  basidia 
with  two  to  six  spores.  At  the  epoch  of 
maturity  all  the  internal  structure  h^is  va- 
nished, except  the  spores  and  detach  .r- 
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tides  of  the  filaments  on  which  they  were 
developed  ;  and  these  escape  on  the  bursting- 
of  the  now  bag-like  peridium,  as  a  fine  pow- 
der. In  Li/coperdon,  &c.,  it  is  not  the  peri- 
dium which  is  continued  inwards  to  form 
chambers  ;  it  forms  a  single  or  double  sac, 
containing  a  fleshy  substance  (gleha),  hol- 
lowed out  into  sinuous  cavities  clothed  with 
basidia.  In  coui-se  of  ripening,  the  spongy 
mass  disappears,  leaving  only  a  collection  of 
minute  spores  and  filamentous  fragments, 
which  are  emitted  by  the  bursting  of  the  pe- 
ridium,— a  process  exhibiting  many  curious 
peculiarities  in  this  group. 

The  Phalloidei  are  roundish  or  ovoid 
fleshy  balls  in  their  earlier  stages,  but  when 
opened  exhibit  a  distinct  jn'ridium  and  a 
central  lacunose  sporiferous  structure.  The 


Fig.  272 


Lycoperdon  cepfeforme. 
Section  of  the  gleba  showing  the  loculi,  on  the  walls  of 
which  the  spores  are  produced. 
Magn.  200  diams. 

peridium  consists  of  two  layers,  an  inner 
and  an  outer,  united  by  firm  gelatinous  tis- 
sue traversed  by  transverse  membranous 
septa,  and  exhibits  a  tendency  to  split,  like 
an  orange,  into  quarters.  When  -pic^,  273. 
the  peridium  bursts,  which  it 
usually  does  at  the  apex,  the 
central  sporiferous  structure 
emerges,  under  various  forms. 
In  Phallus  it  is  a  capitate  or 
clavate  column ;  in  Clathrus 
(fig.  273),  an  elegant,  globular, 
fleshy  trellis ;  in  Aseroe,  a  co- 
lumn with  a  stellate  head,  &c. 
In  all  cases,  the  spores,  which 
are  developed  on  convolutions 
of  the  fleshy  sporiferous  mass  The  sporiferous 
d/lcba),  on  basidia,  are  found  "j  ^j."''!'^ 

detached  and  confluent  into  a  thJf'fuptured 
wet  viscid  mass  adhering  to  the  peridium. 
sporiferous  surface  at  the  time  i-iofi  i^t-  siz<?. 


this  has  emerged  from  the  peridium  and 
expanded  to  its  full  size.  This  wet  con- 
dition of  the  mature  sporiferous  layer  is 
distinctive  between  the  Phalloidei  and  the 
Ilymenuiwjcctes,  to  which  they  bear  many 
relations. 

The  Hypogiei  receive  their  name  from 
their  subterraneous  habit  of  growth, in  which 
they  resemble  Trufl^les,  a  tribe  of  Ascomy- 
cetes  bearing  much  external  similarity  to 
these  plants  (see  Tubeeacei).  The  ge- 
neral character  is  that  of  globular  or  de- 


Eig.  274. 


Fig.  275. 
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Fig.  277. 


Seeotium  erythrooephalum. 

Pig.  274.  Natural  size. 
Fig.  275.  Vertical  section. 

Fig.  276.  Vertical  section  through  the  head,  showing 
the  labyrinthiform  cavities. 

Fig.  277.  Portion  of  a  septiun  dividing  the  loculi,  bear- 
ing basidia.    Magnified  400  diameters. 

pressed  balls,  growing  underground,  sessile 
on  a  flocculent  mycelium.  They  exhibit  a 
peridium  enclosing  a  fleshy  (/hha,  excavated 
into  sinuous  cavities  lined  by  a  membrane 
bearing  basidiospores.  These  fruits  do  not 
burst,  but  set  free  their  spores  by  decaying. 

Lastly,  the  Podaxinei  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Trichogastres ;  but  they  always 
contain  a  central  fleshy  column,  called  the 
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hymenophore.  The  young  plants  exhibit  a 
peridium  passing  internally  into  a  fleshy 
mass  hollowed  into  labyrinthiform  cavities 
(tig.  275),  with  a  solid  column  in  the  centre 
of  all.  The  cavities  are  lined  by  a  mem- 
brane bearing  basidiospores  (fig.  277).  The 
{fleba  sometimes  breaks  up  into  a  pulverulent 
mass  of  spores  and  filaments ;  sometimes  it 
is  permanent.  The  internal  structure  of 
this  order  presents  many  points  of  great 
morphological  interest,  but  rather  as  regards 
the  mode  of  arrangement  and  composition 
of  the  tissues  than  the  character  of  the  ul- 
timate elements  themselves,  which  consist 
of  the  ordinary  filamentous  interwoven  tis- 
sue of  Fungi  in  the  general  mass  of  the 
structure,  and  of  globular  loosely  packed 
cells  in  the  sporiferous  regions. 

Synopsis  of  the  Families. 

1.  PoDAXiNEi.  Peridiu7n  dehiscent,  en- 
closing a  sinuously  excavated,  fleshy,  spori- 
ferous mass,  falling  to  powder  or  permanent 
when  mature,  with  a  central  solid  column. 

2.  Hypog^i.  Peridium  indehiscent, 
coating  a  fleshy,  sporiferous  mass.  Sub- 
terraneous. 

3.  Phalloidei.  Periditim  dehiscent, 
enclosing  a  fleshy  sporiferous  mass,  which 
emerges  from  the  burst  peridium  as  a  club- 
shaped  or  capitate  column,  or  a  globular 
network  of  wrinkled  fleshy  processes,  coated 
on  the  sporiferous  surfaces  with  a  dark- 
coloured  foul-smelling  slime  (composed  of 
minute  spores  imbedded  in  mucus). 

4.  Teichogastees.  Peridium  double, 
more  or  less  distinct,  dehiscent,  enclosing  a 
midtilocular,  fleshy,  sporiferous  mass,  which 
finally  breaks  up  into  dust,  without  a  cen- 
tral column. 

5.  Myxogastbes.  Periditim  at  first  de- 
veloped from  a  mucilaginous  matrix,  sac- 
like, dehiscent,  emitting  a  reticulated  fila- 
mentous structure  bearing  the  spores.  (Mi- 
nute, almost  microscopic  Fimgi.) 

6.  NiDULAEiACEi.  Peridium  dehiscent, 
and  then  forming  a  ciip  or  nest,  containing 
one  or  many  globose,  oval  or  discoid  concep- 
tacles,  lined  with  filaments  bearing  spores. 

BiBL.  See  the  Families. 

GASTROCHiE'TA,  Duj.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Enchelia  (Duj.). 

Char.  Body  oval,  with  one  side  convex, 
the  other  being  traversed  by  a  longitudinal 
furrow,  which  is  ftmiished  with  vibratile 
cilia  principally  at  the  ends. 

G.Jissa  (PI.  24.  fig.  7).  Body  semitrans- 
parent,  colourless,  oval,  truncated  in  front 


with  a  very  minute  blunt  point  at  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  margin,  convex  and 
smooth  above.    Aquatic;  length  1-400". 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Infus.  p.  385. 

GAUDRll'NA,  l)'Orb.— A  Textilarian 
Foraminifer,  having  the  early  chambers  ar- 
ranged triserially,  as  in  a  Verneuilina, 
making  the  shell  three-keeled  at  first ;  but 
it  subsequently  becomes  compressed  and 
wrinkled,  the  chambers  being  alternate 
with  biserial  growth,  as  in  Textilaria.  The 
aperture  is  usually,  as  in  Textilaria,  a  slit 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  chamber;  but  it 
may  be  almost  terminal  and  somewhat 
rounded  and  pouting,  thus  passing  into 
Heterostomella.  Some  Gaudryince  are  twisted 
and  Buliminoid.  Fossil  and  recent.  PI.  18, 
fig.  48,  G.  jnipoides,  D'Orb.    In  the  Chalk. 

BiBL.  D'Orb.  Fw.  Foss.  Vien. ;  Parker  & 
Jones,  Amials  N.  H.  3,  xi.  127. 

GELATINE. — This  chemical  proximate 
principle  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  various 
forms  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  as  existing  in 
the  true  skin,  areolar  tissue,  tendon,  liga- 
ments, the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes 
(isinglass),  &c. 

It  possesses  no  microscopic  characters ; 
it  forms  a  most  valuable  vehicle  for  the  co- 
louring-matters of  liquids  for  injection. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistby. 

GELIDTUM,  Lamx.— A  genus  of  Cry- 
ptonemiacefe  (Florideous  Algse),  of  which 
one  species  {G.  cwnemn)  is  very  common 
on  our  shores.  It  has  a  red,  pinnated,  horny 
frond,  from  two  to  six  or  eigiit  inches  high  ; 
very  variable  in  the  appearance  of  its  pin- 
nate subdivisions ;  both  spores  and  tetra- 
spores  are  found  on  the  ramules,  the  former 
in  favellidia  immersed  in  swollen  ramules. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Aly.  p.  137, 
Vl.  17  B,Phyc.  Brit. -pi.  53. 

GEMELLA'RIA,  Sav.  — A  genus  of 
Cheilostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the  order  In- 
fundibulata,  and  family  GemeUariad.ie. 

G.  loricidata  (PI.  44.  fig.  26).  Cells  in- 
versely conical,  obliquely  truncate.  Com- 
mon a  few  fathoms  below  low  water-mark. 

BiBL.  That  of  the  family. 

GEMELLA'RIAD^.— A  family  of  Chei- 
lostomatous Poly.'^oa,  of  the  order  Infundi- 
bulata. 

Distinguished  by  the  unjointed  polypidcira, 
and  the  cells  being  opposite  in  pairs.  Two 

genera : 

1.  Geniellaria.  Cells  joined  back  to  back, 
all  the  pairs  facing  the  same  way ;  orifice 
oval,  oblique ;  no  birds'-heads  (PI.  44. 
fig.  26). 
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2.  Notamia.  Each  pair  of  cells  arising 
from  the  next  pair  but  one  below  it  by 
tubular  prolongations;  pipe-shaped  birds- 
heads  above  each  pair  (PI.  44.  fig.  21). 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  293  ;  Busk, 
Mar.  Polyzoa,  34 ;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  14. 

GEMMAE. — This  term  is  applied  to  those 
cellular  structures,  formed  in  Flowerless 
Plants,  "which  become  detached,  and  repro- 
duce the  individual  independently  of  the 
spores. 

GEMMULI'NA, D'Orb.  See Bigenebina. 
GENERATIONS,  alternation  op.— 
The  general  plan  upon  which  the  repro- 
duction of  animals  is  effected,  viz.  that  of 
sexes,  involving  the  action  of  the  spermatic 
secretion  upon  the  ova,  and  the  subsequent 
series  of  changes  ultimately  giving  rise  to 
new  individuals  resembling  the  parents,  is 
in  some  instances  departed  from ;  and  the 
embryos  of  certain  animals,  after  their  escape 
from  the  ova,  do  not  become  directly  de- 
veloped into  individuals  resembling  the 
parents,  but  produce  a  new,  larval  kind  of 
being,  which  produces  generations  of  the 
same  larval  or  other  kinds,  the  last  of  which 
resemble  the  original  parents. 

While,  therefore,  in  animals  reproduced 
by  the  ordinary  sexual  process,  the  new  in- 
dividuals resemble  each  other,  or  difl'er  only 
in  sex,  in  those  which  produce  these  alter- 
nate or  intermediate  generations  the  new 
individuals  differ  from  the  parents  and  even 
from  each  other,  until  the  last  of  the  series 
returns  to  the  state  of  the  first  parents. 
This  mode  of  reproduction  has  received  the 
above  name,  from  the  alternation  of  tlie  larval 
generations  with  the  ordinary  sexual  form. 

Many  instances  of  this  process  are  men- 
tioned under  the  heads  of  the  Classes,  &c. 
in  which  they  occur ;  as  under  Acaleph^, 
Aphid^,  Entozoa,  TiENiA,  &c.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  Acalephfe,  the  ciliated  em- 
bryo (PI.  40.  fig.  6)  produced  by  the  ordi- 
nary sexual  process  becomes  fixed  (fig.  7), 
and  passes  into  the  state  of  an  asexual  po- 
lype (fig.  8)  ;  it  then  reproduces  new  indi- 
viduals from  gemnije  and  stolons  (fig.  9), 
ultimately  becoming  segmented  (fig.  10), 
and  producing  new  individuals  which  re- 
semble the  sexual  parents.  The  interme- 
diate or  nurse  forms  are  those  represented 
in  figs.  7-10.  Again,  in  Tcenia,  the  Cysti- 
cercus  or  Echinococcus  forms  the  nurse,  pro- 
ducing new  individuals  by  gemmation,  these, 
on  reaching  the  alimentary  canal,  becoming- 
transformed  into  Tcenice  with  sexual  organs. 
But  the  alternation  of  generations,  or  a 


modification  of  it,  also  occurs  in  animals  in 
which  sexes  are  not  known  to  exist,  as  in 
some  Inf  usoria.  In  these,  the  ordinary  plan 
of  reproduction  by  division  and  gemmation 
is  departed  from,  and  an  animal  differing 
from  the  parent,  or  a  nurse-form  resembling 
or  identical  with  Acitieia  and  Actinophrys, 
is  produced,  which  gives  rise  to  embryos  sub- 
sequently groAving  into  the  parent  form.  But 
in  these  instances  the  nurse-form  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  kind  of  metamorphosis,  rather  than 
of  generation. 

The  phenomena  designated  by  the  phrase 
alternation  of  generations  are  also  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but 
the  conditions  are  very  complicated,  and  the 
analogies  with  those  occvu'ring  in  animals 
somewhat  difficult  to  trace.  The  Mosses, 
Ilepaticse  and  Ferns  aflbrd  very  clear  ana- 
logies to  the  Medusse  ;  and  others  admit  of 
being  made  out ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
Steenstrup  and  others  have  confounded  va- 
rious distinct  points,  in  the  parallel  drawn 
between  the  alternation  of  generations  of 
animals  and  the  metamorphoses  (commonly 
so-called)  of  plants.  We  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  general  facts  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine. 

1.  All  animals  and  plants  reproduced  by 
a  sexual  process  (and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  will  ultimately  be  found 
universal),  originate  from  a  simple  proto- 
plast or  cell,  and  undergo  a  series  of  changes, 
in  the  course  of  their  development  to  the 
complete  form  endowed  with  sexual  organs, 
in  which  they  assume  forms  analogous  to 
animals  (or  plants)  belonging  to  classes  of 
lower  (simpler)  organization. 

2.  In  the  highest  animals,  the  metamor- 
phoses are  intra-nterine,  as  in  most  of  the 
Mammalia;  in  the  lower  animals  these 
metamorphoses  are  in  part  or  wholly  extra- 
iderine.  In  the  higher  plants  the  changes 
are  partly  intra-uterine  (i.  e.  the  embryo  has 
already  become  a  leafy  axis  within  the 
ovary,  but  it  becomes  perfected  into  the 
sexual  form  subsequently),  in  the  lower 
partly  or  wholly  e.rtra-uterine. 

3.  The  lower  animals  and  all  plants  are 
capable  of  an  asexual  or  vegetative  repro- 
duction, by  the  isolation  and  separation  of 
a  portion  of  their  substance. 

4.  Many  animals  and  all  plants  are  ca- 
pable of  being  multiplied  by  this  vegetative 
reproduction  in  their  intermediate  stages  of 
extra-uterine  development ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  reproduction,  fissiparous,  gemmiparous, 
or  other,  assumes  the  character  peculiar  to 
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the  class  to  which  the  intermediate  form  is 
analogous  (e.r.  (jr.  the  polypiforni  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Acalephfe,  the  confervoid  growth 
and  multiplication  of  the  proembryo  of  the 
Mosses).  The  product  of  the  vegetative 
reproduction  is  either  like  or  unlike  the 
body  which  produces  it :  in  tlie  former  case 
the  vegetative  reproduction  will  be  re- 
peated ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  product  is 
usually  provided  -\vith  sexual  organs,  and 
the  cycle  of  development  is  completed  by 
the  reproduction  of  a  fertilized  ovum.  In 
the  latter  case  we  have  what  is  called  an 
alternation  o  f  generations. 

It  will  be  evident  that  we  here  exclude 
from  consideration  the  metamorphoses 
within  the  sphere  of  the  individual  shoot  on 
plants — that  is,  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
leaf,  the  morphological  element  of  the  higher 
plant.  It  appears  to  us  that  these  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  parallels  to  the  metamorphoses 
of  animals  comprehended  by  Steenstrup 
under  the  name  of  alternation  of  genera- 
tions, which  would  rather  be  found  iu  the 
cases  where  bulbs,  bulbils,  tubers,  &c.  ap- 
pear in  the  place  of  shoots,  as  the  product 
of  branch-buds.  The  analogy  would  hold 
also  with  the  fiemmce  of  the  Mosses,  &c.,  and 
with  the  gonidia  of  the  Thallophytes.  Our 
space  does  not  admit  of  a  more  minute  exa- 
mination of  tlie  subject.  Illustrations  of  the 
phenomena  in  vegetables  will  be  found 
tinder  Ferns,  Mosses,  Confervoide^, 
Lichens,  certain  Fungi,  e.  g.  Ebysiphe, 
Pbnicillium,  &c.  See  also  Partheno- 
genesis. 

BiBL.  Steenstrup,  AUern.  of  Gen.  (Ray 
/Soc.  1845) ;  Owen,  Parthenogenesis,  and  Ann. 
N.  H.  1851,  ii.  59;  A.  Thomson,  Cycl.  Anat. 
iv.  Suppl. ;  Huxley,  Ann.  N.  II.  1851,  viii. 
p.  1,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  1854,  i.  204 ; 
A.  Braun,  Rejuv.  (Rag.  Soc.  1853)  ;  Hen- 
frey,  Ann.  N.  H.  2  ser.  ix.  p.  441 ;  Radlko- 
fer,  Befrucht.  1857,  Ann.  N.  H.  2  ser.  xx. 
p.  241;  Huxley,  Litm.  Tr.  xxii.  p.  218; 
Leuckart  {Cecidomyia  larva),  Ann.  N.  II. 
xvii.  1866,  161. 

GENERATION,  spontaneous;  some- 
times called  equivocal  generation,  epige- 
nesis,  or  heterogeny. 

The  doct.ine  of  spontaneous  generation 
was  considered  to  have  become  a  matter  of 
history.  We  noticed  under  Air  (p.  22),  the 
experiments  which  were  supposed  to  have 
negatived  the  idea  that  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  derive  their  origin  from  the  di- 
rect transformation  of  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  remains.    We  have  also  there 


stated  the  modes  by  which  the  lower  forms 
of  organic  life,  most  commonly  found  in  de- 
composing infusions,  propagate  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidit}'.  But  these  experiments 
have  since  been  repeated  by  numerous  ob- 
servers with  directly  opposite  results. 

The  other  two  principal  instances  which 
were  supposed  to  favour  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation,  were  the  production 
of  the  Spermatozoa  and  of  the  Entozoa. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the 
Spermatozoa  cannot  be  regarded  as  animals; 
they  are  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  contents  of  cells  (Spermatozoa,  Sper- 
MATOzoiDS)  ;  and  the  only  ground  for  con- 
sidering them  animals  was  based  upon 
their  power  of  motion,  which  we  now  know 
to  be  no  exclusive  character  of  animality. 
The  supposed  occurrence  of  particular  spe- 
cies of  Entozoa  within  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  situa- 
tions, would  natm-aUy  appear  to  find  a  ready 
explanation  in  the  doctrine  in  question. 
Later  investigations,  however,  have  proved 
that  these  supposed  species  are  larval  or 
other  forms  of  true  species  of  this  Class, 
which  do  not  attain  their  perfect  develop- 
ment on  account  of  their  not  existing  in  a 
suitable  locality. 

See  Generations,  Alternation  of. 

BiBL.  Schultz,  Pogg.  Annal.  xli.  p.  184 ; 
Helmholtz,  Journ.  f.  Prak.  Chem.  xxxi.  429; 
Gross,  Sieh.  und  KiM.  Zeits.  iii.  p.  68  ;  Reis- 
sek,  Ber.  Wien,  1851 ;  Pineau,  Ann.  d.  Sc. 
Nat,  Zool.  1845.  1848 ;  Pasteur,  Ann.  Sc. 
Nat.  1861,  Zool.  xvi.  p.  5.  p.  312;  Co7njjt. 
Rend.  1860,  li.  pp.  348,  G7o;id.iCo7}ipt.  Rend. 
1861,  lii.  p.  1142 ;  Pouchet,  Heterogenie, 
1859;  id.  Notcv.  Exp.  ^-c.  1864;  Bastian, 
Beginnings  of  Life,  1872  ;  Evolutimi  of  Life, 
Med.  Press  and  Circular,  1872. 

GENIOULA'RIA,  De  Bary.— A  genus 
of  Desmidiacese. 

Char.  Cells  cylindrical,  elongate,  neither 
constricted  nor  incised,  united  into  long 
filaments.  Endochrome  forming  2  or  3 
spirals  (left-handed).  Conjugating  joints 
geniculate. 

G.  spirotcenia.  Cells  slightly  expanded 
at  the  ends,  cell-walls  rough.  Frankfort. 

BiBL.  De  Bary,  Conjug.  p.  77;  Raben- 
horst,  Fl.  Alg.  iii.  p.  156 ;  Pritchard,  Inf. 
pi.  3.  fig.  31. 

GEODIA,  Lamk. — A  genus  of  marine 
sponges.  Distinguished  by  the  rounded  form, 
the  solid  structure  permeated  by  sinuous 
canals,  and  the  solid  external  crustaceous 
covering  formed  of  globules  of  flint. 

z2 
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G.  Zetlandica.    Deep  water. 

BiBL.  Bowerbank,  Brit.  Spnnq.  ii.  45. 

GEOLOGY.— The  utility  of  "the  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  geological  products 
is  treated  of  under  Rocks. 

GEOPH'ILUS,  Leach.— A  genus  of  In- 
sects, of  the  order  Myriapoda. 

G.  lotic/icornis,  Avith  the  body  brown,  slen- 
der, consisting  of  more  than  40  joints,  is 
common  in  gardens,  under  tlower-pots,  &c. 
See  Myriapoda. 

GEOR'GIA,  Ehrh.— A 
genus  of  Mniaceous  Moss- 
es, called,  from  the  four 
teeth  of  the  peristome, 
Tctraphis  and  Tetradon- 
tium ;  but  these  names  are 
of  later  date  than  Ehrhart's 
(1780).  G.  Mnemosyne 
presents,  besides  its  male 
and  female  inflorescence, 
a  peculiar  form  of  terminal 
leafy  bud  (iig.  278),  which 
produces  stalked  gemmre 
m  the  interior.  Li  the 
figure  numerous  arche- 
gonia  are  also  shown. 

Georgia  Browniana, 
C.   Miiller,  =  Tetraphis 

Brown    GreY.  Georgia  Mnemosyne. 

G.  Mnemosyne,  Ehrh.    a  shoot  with  two 

=  Tetraphis  pellucida,  terminal  leafy  buds. 
Hedw.  Magn.  15  diameters. 

GEPHYR'IA,  Ain.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese. 

Char. — Fr.  arcuate,  attached,  destitute  of 
cellulate  annuli  and  septa ;  hoop  sublamel- 
late,  finely  striate.  Valves  arcuate,  with 
one  median  and  several  lateral  costse,  dis- 
similar ;  inferior  with  the  costae  disappear- 
ing below  the  ends  of  the  valve ;  superior 
with  them  reaching  the  summit. 

G.  incurvata.  Ichaboe  and  Patagonian 
guano. 

G.  media,    Califomian  guano. 

G.  Telfairice.  Mauritius. 

BiEL.  Arnott,  Qu.  Micr.  Journ.  viii.  p.  20; 
Greville,  Mia:  Trans.  1866,  pp.  77,  122 
(fig;) 

GERA'NIUM. — In  this  genus,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  rest  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Gera- 
niacese,  the  sepals  are  remarkable  for  the 
cells  containing  numerous  rapliides  regu- 
larly arranged.  They  may  be  observed  in 
the  common  G.  liohertianum  and  in  the 
garden  PeZrt;Y/on/rt.  The  sepals  of  the  com- 
mon wild  Geraniums  form  pleasing  objects 
when  dried  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 


BiBL.  Quekett,  Ann.  N.  H.  xviii.  p.  82. 

GER'DA,  01.  &  L. — A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
fam.  Vorticellina. 

Char.  Sessile,  resembling  Seyphidia,  but 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  posterior 
sphincter  or  sucker. 

G.  ylans  (PI.  48.  fig.  2).— Body  elongate, 
cjdindrical  or  clavate  behind ;  contractile 
vesicle  posterior,  continued  into  a  long  ves- 
sel. Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Clap,  and  Lachm.  Infiis.  p.  117. 

GERMINAL  VESICLE  of  Animals. 
See  Ovum. 

GERMINAL  VESICLE  of  Plants.— 
This  structure,  the  existence  of  which  is 
now  universally  admitted  by  phj'siological 
botanists,  is  the  germ  of  the  future  plant, 
formed  from  one  of  the  protoplasmic  germ- 
masses  which  exist  before  impregnation 
(Tulasne  is  doubtful  whether  before)  in  the 
embryo-sac  of  Flowering  Plants.  In  most 
cases  three  masses  are  originally  produced, 
as  in  Orchis  (PI.  38.  fig.  4)  ;  and  in  rare  in- 
stances two  of  these  are  fertilized,  and  two 
embryos  produced  in  one  seed  ;  sometimes 
only  one  exists,  and  ordinarily  only  one  is 
fertilized.  This  becomes  at  first  elongated 
into  a  cellular  filament  called  the  suspensor, 
which  is  cut  ofl'  by  septa  into  several  cells, 
the  last  of  which  ordinarily  becomes  the 
cmhryonal  vesicle  or  embryo-cell,  which  is 
then  developed  into  the  embryo  (fig.  192. 
page  269).    See  Ovule  and  Embryo. 

GERMINATION.— The  act  of  develop- 
ment of  a  seed  or  spore  into  a  new  plant. 
The  phenomena  attending  the  germination 
of  all  the  Cryptogamic  plants  require  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  for  their  investiga- 
tion, and  are  in  most  instances  highly  in- 
teresting and  important  in  a  physiological 
point  of  -view.  For  particulars,  see  the 
classes  of  Floweiiess  Plants. 

GER'RIS,  Latr.— A  genus  of  Hemipte- 
rous  (Heteropterous)  Insects,  of  the  family 
Ilydrometridse. 

Gerris  lacustris  is  everywhere  seen  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  water.  It  has  the  basal 
joint  of  the  antennae  longest,  the  four  hind 
legs  very  long  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  fore  legs.  The  legs  do  not  possess  any 
special  structure  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  repel  the  water,  beyond  a  number  of 
short  hairs. 

Velia  rivulorum,  with  the  basal  joint  of 
the  antennae  longest,  the  legs  of  moderate 
length  and  equally  apart,  and  Hydromefra 
stagnorum,  with  the  first  and  second  joints 
of  the  antennae  short,  the  third  being  the 
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longest,  are  allied  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  are  commonly  met  with  on  the 
surface  of  pools,  &c.  The  elegantly  sculp- 
tured eggs,  and  the  curiously  placed  eyes  of 
Hijdrometra,  are  interesting  objects. 

In  the  anterior  tarsi  of  Velia,  minute 
membranous  retractile  lobes  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introd.  ii.  467,  and  Syn. 
119;  Douglas  and  Scott,  Brit.  Hemipt. 

GIGART'INA,  Lamx.— A  genus  of  Cry- 
ptonemiacese  (Florideous  Algre),  with  car- 
tilaginous irregularly-divided  fronds,  the 
internal  substance  of  which  is  composed  of 
rather  lax  tissue,  the  outer  of  dichotomous 
filaments  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
strongly  united  by  their  moniliform  termi- 
nations (fig.  279).    Four  British  species  are 


Fig.  279. 


Transverse  section  of  the  frond. 
Mngnifled  50  diameters. 

known,  growing  from  2  to  6  inches  high, 
of  a  dull  purple  colour.  Reproduced  by 
spores  (in  favellidia)  and  tetraspores  scat- 
tered among  the  peripheral  filaments. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Mar.  Akjce,  139,  pi.  170; 
Greville,  Akj.  Brit.  pp.  146,  147,  pi.  16. 

GILLS  OF  Fishes. — The  organs  form 
beautiful  and  favourite  injected  objects. 
They  must  be  injected  from  the  heart,  or 
from  the  branchial  artery,  which  ascends 
from  the  heart  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pulmonary  artery  ascends  from  the 
heart  of  the  higher  animals.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  heart  of  fishes  is  situated 
much  nearer  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  body 
than  in  the  Mammalia. 

BiBL.  Stannius,  Vvrgl.  Aiiat. ;  Lereboul- 
let,  Anat.  Camp,  de  FAppar.  Res2}ir, ;  Ilyrtl, 


Med.  Jahrhiiclier  der  (Ester.  Staat.  bd.  24 ; 
Owen,  Ilunteriun  Led.  ii. ;  Leydig,  Ilistol. 
382. 

GILLS  OP  Insects,  or  branchiae. — These 
are  hair-  or  leaf-like  processes  (PI.  28.  figs. 
2(7,  15,  19,  31)  projecting  from  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  containing  one  or  more 
trachea3  and  their  ramifications^,  which 
communicate  with  those  of  the  body  gene- 
rally. Insects  furnished  with  gills  or  bran- 
chice  have  no  occasion  to  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  which  they  live,  the  difiusion 
by  which  the  respiratory  process  is  efiected 
taking  place  between  the  gaseous  contents 
of  the  trachea)  and  those  of  the  water. 

GINAN'NIA,  Montague.— A  genus  of 
Cryptonemiaceae  (Florideous  Algae),  con- 
taining one  British  species,  G.  furcellata,  a 
rare,  pinky-red  sea-weed,  about  2  to  6  in- 
ches long,  with  a  dichotomous,  terete,  mem- 
branaceo-gelatinous  frond,  the  divisions  of 
which  have  a  kind  of  fibrous  axis.  The 
spores  are  produced  in  spherical  concepta- 
cles  imbedded  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  frond. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  148, 
pi.  19  0;  J?.  Botmtjj,  pi.  1881. 

GINGER. — This  substance  finds  a  place 
here  on  account  of  its  liability  to  adultera- 
tion when  sold  in  the  form  of  powder.  It 
consists  of  the  rhizomes  of  Zingiber  offi- 
cinale (N.  0.  Zingiberaceae).  The  bulk 
of  the  structure  consists  of  parenchy- 
matous cellular  tissue  with  pitted  walls, 
containing  scattered  starch-granules,  and 
here  and  there  filled  with  a  combined  mass 
of  starch-granules  and  yellow  colouring- 
matter  of  very  distinct  character;  besides 
these  occur  the  pitted  ducts  and  a  small 
quantity  of  woody  fibre.  The  starch-grains 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  species  of 
Curcuma  which  yield  East-India  arrowi'oot. 
Adulteration  is  efiected  with  cheap  starches 
(sago-,  wheat-,  or  potato-fiour),  which  may 
be  detected  by  the  form  of  the  granules, 
whileMusTAED-husks  and  Cayenne  pepper 
are  employed  to  give  pungency  to  the  same 
reduced  articles.  The  characters  of  these 
substances  are  given  under  their  respective 
heads. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Food  Sfc.  p.  390. 

GLANDS  OF  Animals.  —  Glands  are 
organs,  the  general  function  of  which  is  to 
separate  from  the  blood  certain  compounds 
destined  to  perform  some  special  office  in 
the  economy.  They  are  divided  into  true 
or  secernent  glands ;  and  vascidar  glands. 

The  secernent  glands,  the  secretions  from 
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which  escape  either  by  rupture,  or  through  1 
ducts,  are  thus  arranged  : 

1.  Gknds  consisting  of  closed  vesicles 
which  dehisce  laterally  :  the  Graafian  vesi- 
cles of  the  ovary,  and  the  follicles  (Naho- 
thian)  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

^2.  Glands  composed  of  cells  reticularly 
united :  the  liver.    (See  Liver.) 

3.  Racemose  or  aggregated  glands,  in 
which  aggregations  of  roundish  or  elongated 
glandular  vesicles  occur  at  the  ends  of  the 
excretory  ducts.  The.se  are  either,  a,  sim- 
ple, with  one  or  hut  few  lobules,  comprising 
the  mucous  glands,  the  sebaceous  and  the 
Meibomian  follicles  ;  or,  6,  compound,  with 
many  lobules,  the  lacrymal  aud  salivary 
glands,  the  pancreas,  the  prostate,  Cowpei-'s 
and  the  mammary  glands  ;  in  this  category 
must  also  be  placed  the  lungs. 

4.  Tubular  glands,  in  which  the  secreting 
elements  have  a  more  or  less  tubular  form. 
These  are  either,  a,  simple,  consisting  of 
one  or  but  few  csecal  tubes — including  the 
tubular  gastric  aud  intestinal  (Li eberkiihn's) , 
the  uterine,  sudoriparous  and  ceruminous 
glands  ;  or,  h,  compound,  consisting  of  nu- 
merous reticular  or  ramified  glandular  canals 
— comprising  the  testis  and  the  kidney. 

The  vascular  glands,  which  have  no 
ducts,  and  the  contents  of  which  escape  by 
transudation,  are  subdivided  into — 

1.  Those  composed  of  larger  and  smaller 
cells  imbedded  in  a  stroma  of  areolar  tissue  ; 
comprising  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the 
anterior  lobules  of  the  pineal  gland. 

2.  The  closed  follicles,  consisting  of  a 
basement-membrane,  an  epithelial  lining, 
and  transparent  contents,  forming  the  thy- 
roid gland. 

3.  The  closed  follicles,  with  a  capsule  of 
areolar  tissue  and  contents  consisting  of 
nuclei,  cells,  and  liquid,  to  which  belong,  «, 
the  solitary  follicles  of  the  stomach  aud 
intestines ;  h,  the  aggregated  follicles  of  the 
small  intestines  or  Peyer's  glands,  in  ani- 
mals also  those  of  the  stomach  and  large 
intestines ;  c,  the  glandular  follicles  of  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  pharynx  and 
the  tonsils ;  and,  d,  the  lymphatic  glands. 

4.  Here  belongs  the  spleen,  consisting  of 
a  cellular  parenchyma  containing  numerous 
closed  follicles  like  the  last. 

5.  The  thymus  gland,  in  which  aggre- 
gated glandular  vesicles  open  into  a  com- 
mon closed  canal  or  wide  space. 

The  glands  are  further  noticed  under  their 
respective  heads. 

BiBL.  Kcilliker,  Mik.  Anat.,  and  Gewebe- 


lehre,  Si'c. ;  Henle,  Allr/em.  Anat. ;  Wagner, 
Handw.  d.  Pliys. ;  Todd  and  Bowman, 
Phys.  Anat.  of  Man ;  Frey,  Hidologie,  p.  493. 

GLANDS  OF  Plants. — The  glands  of 
plants  are  special  structures  formed  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  in  which  are  produced  secretions 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  oils,  resins,  &c. 
They  are  ordinarily  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  epidermal  tissues,  but 
not  in  all  cases,  the  latter  instances  forming 
a  kind  of  transition  to  the  receptacles  of 
special  secretions,  turpentine-reservoirs  &c., 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  many 
plants.  Glands  may  be  couvenientl}'  divided 
into  external  and  internal;  the  former  are 
sessile,  or  stalked  (when  they  present  the 
character  of  glandular  hairs,  of  various 
forms),  while  the  latter  are  generally  visible 
externally  as  transparent  dots  scattered  over 
an  organ,  such  as  a  leaf,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearaiice  of  having  been  pricked  all  over 
with  a  pin ;  when  of  more  considerable 
dimensions,  and  with  thicker  walls,  they 
produce  tuberculation  of  the  surface,  as  on 
the  rind  of  the  orange,  &c. 

Extern  al  (jkmds.  These  may  be  subdivided 
into  simple  and  compound. 

Simple  e.vternal  (/lands  are  either  sessile 
vesicles  or  hairs,  composed  of  a  single  vesi- 
cular or  elongated  epidermal  cell  filled  with 
secretion  ;  or  they  are  hairs  composed  of  a 
simple  row  of  cells,  one  or  more  of  which 
are  filled  with  secretion.  Examples  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  epidermis  of  Primula 
sinensis,  Gilia  tricolor,  JErodium  cicutarium, 
Achimenes  (PI.  21.  fig.  32),  Stachys,  Marru- 
hium,  Digitalis  jnirpurea  (PL  21.  fig.  33), 
Antirrhinum  majus  (PI.  21.  fig.  34),  CEno- 
thera,  Uellehorus  foetidus,  Scrophtdaria  no- 
dosa (PI.  21.  fig.  41),  Semper oiimm,  Salvia, 
Thymus, Mellissa,  WIesemhryanthemum,  Gar- 
den Chrysanthemum  (PI.  21.  fig.  30),  &c. 

The  stings  of  the  nettles  are  to  be  placed 
here  ;  they  consist  of  very  long,  tapering, 
single  hairs,  with  an  obtuse  point,  and  a 
bulb-like  expansion  at  the  base,  imbedded 
in  a  dense  layer  of  epidermal  tissue  (PI.  21. 
fig.  8).  The  hair  is  filled  with  the  poisonous 
secretion.  When  the  point  touches  the  skin, 
it  breaks  ofl'  and  allows  the  escape  of  the 
fluid  contents,  which  are  squeezed  out  by 
the  pressure,  and  probably  by  the  tension  of 
the  tissue  around  the  bulb. 

Compound  e.vternal  glands  differ  from  the 
simple  only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  a  greater  or  a  smaller  number  of 
cells  combined  into  a  mass,  usually  of  sphe- 
rical or  allied  form.  They  may  be  sessile,  or 
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stalked  upon  a  simple '  or  compound  hair. 
Examples  of  sessile  form  occur  in  Dictammis 
albus  (PI.  21.  figs.  38,  39),  Ruhinia  viscosa, 
the  leaf  of  the  Mulberry  and  the  Hop  (PI. 
21.  fig.  14  ),  and  the  stipular  glands  of  Cin- 
chona, Galium,  &c. ;  of  the  stalhed,  in  the 
Rose  (PI.  21.  fig.  46),  species  oiEvbus,  Dro- 
sera,  and  on  many  aromatic  or  viscid  plants. 

Internal  glands.  These  consist  of  cavities 
in  the  subepidermal  tissue,  of  variable  size, 
hounded  by  a  firm  layer  of  cells,  and  filled 
with  oily  or  resinous  secretions.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  either  of  one  cell,  when 
small,  or,  when  large,  of  a  definite  mass  of 
cells,  which,  after  the  production  of  the 
secretion,  have  their  walls  obliterated  so  as 
to  form  a  large  chamber ;  possibly,  however, 
some  may  be  intercellular  spaces  into  which 
the  secretion  is  poured  out.  E.x:amples  of 
moderate  dimensions  are  found  in  the  leaves 
of  Dictammis,  Magnolia  (PI.  21.  fig.  12), 
Hiipericum  jjerforatimi,  and  other  species, 
3Iyrtacece,  Ituta  graveolens  (PI.  21.  fig.  11^, 
&c.  Very  large  glands  of  this  kind  contam 
the  oil  in  the  rind  of  the  orange  (fig.  280) 
and  other  species  of  Citrus. 


Fig.  280. 


Section  of  the  rind  of  an  orange,  showing  the  internal 
glands,  B,  H. 
Magn.  50  diams. 

The  nectaries  of  flowers  have  their  tissue 
metamorphosed  into  a  condition  resembling 
that  of  the  secreting  part  of  glands ;  and 
the  hairs  of  the  stigma  of  Flowering  Plants 
produce  a  secretion  at  the  period  of  impreg- 
nation. Brongniart  has  lately  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  internal  glands  in  the  dis- 
sepiments of  the  ovaries  of  the  petaloid 
Monocotyledons.  These  structures  form  a 
transition  to  the  turpentine-canals,  &c.  of 
the  Coniferse.  (See  Secreting  organs 
of  Plants.)  The  Gummi-Keulen  of  Meyen 
(cystolithes  of  Weddell)  are  also  related  to 
glands.    (See  Raphides.) 

BiBL.  Meyen,  Secretionsorg.  d.  PJlanzen. 
Berlin,  1857  ;  Mamials  of  Vegetable  Anat. ; 
Brongniart,  Ami.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  ii.  p.  5 ; 
Lawson,  Ann.  N.  H.  2  ser.  xiv.  p.  161 ; 
Tr^cul,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  iii.  p.  303; 
Ann.  N.  H.  2  ser.  xvi.  p.  146. 


_  GLANDULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  Nodosa- 
rian  Foraminifer.  It  has  a  free,  regular, 
straight,  ovoid-globular  shell;  globular, 
almost  completely  embracing  chambers,  the 
last  being  convex  and  prolonged ;  and  a 
round,  minute,  terminal  orifice. 

G.  Icevigata  (PI.  18.  fig.  28).  Recent  and 
fossil.    Common  in  the  Lias  and  Chalk. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vien.  28 ; 
Morris,  £rit.  Foss.  36 ;  Parker  and  Jones, 
Ann.  N.  H.  2  ser.  xix.  p.  280. 

GLAUCO'MA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria, of  the  family  Trachelina,  E. 

Char.  Body  ciliated  all  over ;  mouth 
longitudinal,  oval,  without  teeth,  placed 
laterally  near  the  anterior  third  or  fourth 
of  the  body,  and  furnished  with  one  or  two 
tremulous  laminse  or  lips. 

Stein  describes  the  encysting  process  as 
occurring  in  one  species. 

1.  G.  scintillans,  E.  (PI.  24.  fig.  8).  Body 
colourless,  slightly  depressed,  elliptical  or 
ovate;  sacculi large ;  length  1-290".  Aqua- 
tic, and  in  infusions  (of  hay,  «&;c). 

2.  G.  viridis,  D.  Body  green,  oval ; 
mouth  large,  nearer  the  middle  than  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body  ;  length  1-630". 
In  putrid  rain-water  collected  in  an  empty 
wine-cask  coated  with  cream  of  tartar. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  334;  Dujardin, 
Infus.  475 ;  Stein,  tnfus.  250. 

GLEICHE'NIEyF'.— A  family  of  Poly- 
podiaceous  Ferns,  distinguished  by  their 


Fig.  281. 


Fig.  281.  Fertile  pinnules  with  sori.    Magn.  5  diams. 
Fig.  2S2.  Sorus  composed  of  four  crucially  arranged 
capsules.    Magn.  40  diams. 

obliquely  annulated  sporangia  arranged  in 
fours  (fig.  282).    Genera : 

1.  Gleichenia.     Sporangia  collected  in 
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roundish  sori.  Indusiiiui  absent.  Leaves 
forking.    Exotic  (figs.  281  &  282). 

2.  Platyzoma.     Sporanges  collected  in 

Eoint-  like  sori.    Indusium  spurious,  formed 
y  the  revolute  margin  of  the  leaf.  Leaves 
undivided. 

GLENODIN'IUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Peridinsea. 

Char.  Carapace  membranous,  rounded  or 
oblong,  with  one  or  more  distinct  furrows 
furnished  with  vibratile  cilia ;  an  elongated 
or  horse-shoe-sliaped  red  (eye-)  spot  pre- 
sent ;  no  horn-like  processes. 

These  organisms  are  doubtful  Infusoria. 
They  are  common  in  pools  and  bog- water. 

1.  G.  cinctum  (PL  24.  fig.  10  a,  b).  Ovate 
or  subglobose,  ends  obtuse,  yellow ;  carapace 
smooth ,  eye-spot  large,  transverse  and 
semilunar;  length  1-576". 

2.  G.  apkulatum  (PI.  24.  fig.  10  c).  Oval, 
ends  obtuse,  greenish  j'ellow ;  carapace 
smooth ;  eye-spot  oblong ;  length  1-480". 

3.  G.  tabulatum.  Oval,  gi-eenish  yeUow  ; 
carapace  granular,  reticulated  with  promi- 
nent lines  ;  ends  acute  or  denticulate ;  eye- 
spot  oblong ;  length  1-480". 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infits.  p.  257 ;  Dujar- 
din,  Infus.  p.  373. 

GLENOM'ORUM,  Ehr.— The  Ghnomo- 
rum  tingeiis  of  Ehrenberg  (PI.  24.  fig.  14), 
which  consists  of  aggregated  revolving 
gToups  of  green  bodies,  with  two  anterior 
cilia,  and  a  red  (eye-)  spot,  has  been  shown 
by  Weise  and  Stein  to  form  the  young  state 
of  Chloeogonium,  which  itself  appears 
probably  to  be  a  stage  of  development  of 
Peotococcus. 

GLENOPH'ORA,  Ehr.  — A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Ichthydina. 

Char.  Free ;  eyes  two,  frontal ;  rotatory 
organ  circular  and  frontal;  tail  truncated, 
without  toes. 

G.  trochus  (PL  34.  fig.  36).  Body  ovato- 
conical,  colourless,  the  turgid  front  and  the 
narrowed  foot  truncated;  eyes  blackish; 
length  1-576" ;  aquatic. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  391. 

GLENOS'PORA,  Berk.  &  Desm.— A 
genus  of  Dematiei  (?)  (Hj'phomycetous 
Fungi),  of  which  one  species  {G.  Thouitesii) 
appears  to  have  been  found  in  Britain. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Tlort.  Jcmrnal^  iv.  p.  256. 

GLOBIGERI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  typical 
Foraminifer.  The  shell  is  minute  and 
globose,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ten  or  less 
globular  chambers,  arranged  spirally  in  two 
or  three  whorls,  and  increasing  rapidly  from 
1-2000  to  1-80"  in  diameter.  Sui-face 


foraminated  and  rugose,  sometimes  prickly. 
Each  chamber  opens  into  the  umbilical 
hollow  by  a  crescentic  orifice.  In  G.  cre- 
tacea  and  G.  hirsuta  the  shell  is  almost  dis- 
coidal  and  nautiloid  ;  in  G.  hulloides  (PL  47. 
figs.  2,  3)  the  chambers  become  heaped  ;  in 
G.  helicina  the  later  chambers  expand  and 
grow  irregular.  In  some  cases  the  last 
chamber  overlaps  all  the  others,  and  the 
shell  becomes  an  OrbuUna. 

G.  buUoides  is  very  abundant  in  the 
Atlantic  and  other  oceans,  also  in  the 
shallow  water  of  the  Adriatic.  Many 
varieties  occur,  recent  and  fossil,  from  the 
Triassic  period  to  the  present  day. 

BiBL.  Williamson,  Brit.  For.  56 ;  Car- 
penter, Introd.  For.  181 ;  Parker  and  Jones, 
Phil.  Tr.  1865,  365. 

GLOBULI'NA,  Turp. =Gloeocapsa. 
'  GLOBULI'NA,  D'Orb.    See  Polymou- 

PHINA. 

GLOBULINE. — An  amorphous  animal 
substance  nearly  allied  to  albumen,  existing 
within  the  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
and  the  crystalline  lens. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistry,  animal. 

GL(EOCAF'SA,  KUtz.— A  genus  of  Pal- 
mellacese  (Confervoid  Algae),  instituted  by 
Kiitzing  to  receive  certain  forms,  distributed 
among  Hceinatococcus,  Microcystis,  Soro- 
spora,  &c.  by  various  authors.  As  we  have 
adopted  it,  it  is  distinguished  from  Pabnella 
by  the  persistence  of  the  coats  of  the  parent- 
cells  as  envelopes  enclosing  their  progeny  of 
several  generations,  to  the  number  of  4, 16, 
64,  or  more  secondary-cells,  the  membranes 
becoming  confluent  subsequently,  however, 
by  solution,  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  From 
Coccochhris  the  chief  distinction  seems  to 
be  in  the  persistence  of  the  laniella3  of  the 
parent-cells  in  the  membranous  condition, 
and  the  globular  instead  of  cylindrical  or 
elliptical  form  of  the  cells,  while  the  habit 
is  to  form  rather  flat  irregular  strata  than 
globose  or  papillose  masses.  From  Proto- 
coccus  it  is  distinguished  by  the  persistent 
gelatinous  investment.  Some  recent  writers, 
especially  Sachs,  assume  that  the  species  of 
Glacocapsa  are  early  stages  of  development 
of  Lichens,  from  gonidia. 

We  give  such  of  Kiitzing's  species  as  are 
British,  with  the  synonyms  as  stated  by 
him  ;  but  they  require  further  investigation. 

G.  conjluens.  Stratum  gelatinous,  green. 
Diam.  of  cell-contents,  1-1200  to  1-600"'.= 
FCmnatococcKS  mimdissiiims,  Hassall  ? 

G.  moidana.  Stratum  gelatinous,  green ; 
vesicles  concentrically  striated;  ceU-con tents 
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1-1000  to  1-500"'  in  diani.  =  7/.  microsporus, 
Hass. 

G.  granom.  Stratum  green,  firm ;  vesi- 
cles concentrically  striated ;  cell-contents 
1-300"'  in  diam.  =  7ir.  (jranoms,  Hass. 

G.  2>ohjdermatica  (PI.  3.  lig.  4).  Stratum 
hardish,  olivaceous,  somewhat  compact  or 
granular;  concentric  lamellse  evident, 
thick;  cell-contents  1-800  to  1-500"'  in 
diam.  =  if.  rupestris,  Hass. 

G.  mruginosa.  Stratum  gTcy-seruginous, 
granular-crustaceous ;  vesicles  large  (1-100 
to  1-60"'),  irregular;  cell-contents  1-1000 
to  1-600"'.  =  H.  ceruginosus,  Hass. 

G.  livida.  Stratum  dirty  olive  or  black- 
ish, soft,  but  tubercular ;  cell-contents  seru- 
ginous  ;  1-700"'.    H.  lividtts,  Hass. 

G.  Magma.  Stratum  purplish-black, 
crustaceous,  granular ;  cell-contents  1-500 
to  1-320"'.    Sorospora  montana,  Hass. 

G.  sanguinea.  Stratum  black  ;  internal 
cells  deep  blood-red ;  cell-contents  1-600  to 
1-400"'.  =  Hmnatococcus  sanguineus,  Ag., 
Hass. 

G.  Shuttleworthiana.  Stratum  dirty  red ; 
internal  cells  orange  ;  ceU-contents  1-1000 
to  1-900"'. 

G.  Ralfsiana.  Stratum  dirty  purple ; 
internal  cells  rosy  -  purple  ;  cell-contents 
1-750  to  1-400"'.  =  Sorospora  Ralfsii,  Hass. 

In  PI.  3.  fig.  13  is  represented  a  form  we 
have  met  with  among  freshwater  Algae, 
which  appears  to  agree  with  Kiitzing's 
G.  ampla. 

Those  resting  forms  of  Euglena  where  the 
encysted  groups  are  devoid  of  a  firm  outer 
coat,  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
large  Glwocapsa. 

ilobenhorst  describes  55  European  species. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Phgc.  gen.  p.  173,  Sp. 
Alg.  216,  Tab.  Pliyc.  pis.  19  et  seq. ;  Hassall, 
Brit.  Freshio.  Alga,  pi.  79,  &c. ;  Sachs,  Bot. 
Zeit.  xiii.  p.  1 ;  Al.  Braun,  Rejuv.  Sfc.  {Ray 
Soc.  1853),  p.  131,  182;  Rabenhorst,  Fl. 
Alg.  ii.  p.  34. 

GLCEOCOCCUS,  Al.  Braun.— A  genus 
of  Palmellacese,  consisting  of  active  bi- 
ciliated  gonidia  resembling  the  moving  form 
of  Protococcus,  but  connected  into  families 
by  a  mass  of  soft  jelly.  See  Palmellace^. 

BiBL.  A.Braun,Fi?r;M?i^w«(7,p.l69;  Rejuv. 
8fC.  {Ray  Soc.  1853),  p.  159;  tleb.  Chytridien, 
p.  67  ;  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  iii.  p.  36  (fig.). 

GLCEOCYS'TIS,  Niigeli.    See  Palmel- 

LACE^. 

GLCEONE'MA,  Ag. )  —Names  of  Dia- 
GLOIONEMA,  Ag.  )  tomaceous  geuera 
no  longer  retained.    See  Encyonema, 


GLCEOSPO'RIUM,Montagne.— Agenus 
of  Spliteronemei  (Coniomyeetous  Fungi) 
developed  beneath  the  surface  of  leaves,  and 
bursting  through,  forming  a  kmd  of  rust  on 
the  surface. 

1.  G.  p)uradoxiim  {Myxosporium  para- 
doxum,  I)e  Notar.)  occurs  on  ivy. 

2.  G.  Lubes.  Aster oma  Lahes,  Berk.  Brit, 
Fungi. 

3.  G.  concentricmn  {Cylindrospormn  con- 
centriciim,  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Flor.  p.  27)  forms 
a  white  rust  upon  cabbage-leaves. 

BiBL.  Berk.  &  Br.  Ann,  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser, 
V.  p.  455 ;  Berkeley,  Hort.  Trans,  vi.  p.  121. 
GLOSO'THEA,  Niigeli.    See  Palmel- 

LACE^. 

GLOIOSIPHO'NIA,  Carm.— A  genus  of 
Cryptonemiacese  (Florideous  Algae),  the 
single  British  representative  of  which  is  a 
rare,  feathery,  red  sea-weed,  3-12  inches 
high,  with  a  semigelatinous  tubular  frond. 
The  spores  are  in  dense  masses,  scattered 
among  the  radiating  jointed  filaments  which 
clothe  the  periphery  of  the  branches. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg,  p.  152, 
pi.  21  A,  Enq.  Bot.  pi.  1219. 

GLYCERINE  is  the  sweet  principle  of 
the  fats.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
any  fat,  as  tallow,  butter,  olive  oil,  &c.,  with 
oxide  of  lead  and  water,  the  water  being 
from  time  to  time  removed,  and  replaced 
by  fresh.  The  aqueous  solutions  are  freed 
from  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup,  and  finally  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid.    It  is  sold  in  the  shops. 

Glycerine,  when  pure,  is  a  colourless, 
highly  refractive,  syrupy  liquid,  of  a  sweet 
taste ;  it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alco- 
hol and  water,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  ethei'. 
The  property  possessed  by  glycerine,  of 
constituting  a  liquid  which  does  not  become 
dry,  and  mixes  with  water,  renders  it  very 
useful  for  the  preservation  of  microscopic 
objects,  especially  those  which  will  not 
permit  of  being  dried,  such  as  preparations 
of  vegetable  structure,  which  may  be  left  on 
a  slide  in  a  drop  of  glycerine,  with  a  glass 
cover  to  exclude  dust,  for  weeks  and  months 
without  alteration.  It  renders  objects  veiy 
transparent,  which  is  sometimes  advan- 
tageous, sometimes  the  reverse.  A  solution 
of  gum-arabic  in  diluted  glycerine  is  an 
invaluable  substitute  for  balsam  for  mount- 
ing objects  which  do  not  bear  drying.  The 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  1  oz.  of  very 
clean  gum  in  1  oz.  of  water,  and  adding  sub- 
sequently 1  oz.  of  glycerine :  great  care  must 
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be  taken,  in  incorporating  the  glycerine,  to 
avoid  forming  air-bubbles,  whicli  are  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  on  account  of  the  viscidity  of 
the  fluid.  The  mode  of  mounting  objects 
is  to  soak  them  in  pure  glycerine,  and  then 
to  operate  as  with  Canada  balsam,  only  not 
applving  heat. 
GLYCIPH'AGUS,Hering.— A  subgenus 

of  ACARUS. 

GLYPHIDIEyE.— A  family  of  Gymno- 
carpous  Lichens,  containing  one  British 
genus,  Chiodecton. 

GLY'PHIS,  Ach. — A  genus  of  Lichens. 

G.  labyj-inthica,  on  trees,  very  rare. 
*  BiBL.  Leighton,  Lich.-Flora,  p.  403. 

GLYPHODES'MIS,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Diatomaceffi. 

Char.  Fr.  united  into  a  filament;  side  view 
naviculoid,  with  a  central  nodule,  median 
line,  and  transverse  rows  of  granules ;  struc- 
ture clathrate  (?),  the  granules  being  deve- 
loped within  square  areolfe,  arranged  in 
parallel  rows. 

G.  exiniia.  In  scrapings  of  marine  shells. 
Jamaica. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1862,  p.  234 
(figs.). 

GLYPHODIS'OUS,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Fr.  four-sided,  the  angles  much 
rounded.  Valves  with  a  large  4-angied 
nucleus,  the  angles  alternating  with  those 
of  the  margin  ;  and  a  circular  prominent 
process  within  each  marginal  angle,  from 
which  costas  radiate  to  the  nucleus ;  while 
similar  costa3  radiate  from  the  angles  of  the 
nucleus  to  the  sides  of  the  disk. 

G.  stellatus.    Monterev  stone. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Micr.  Trans.  1862, 
p.  91. 

GLYPHOMIT'EIUM,  Bridel.— A  genus 


Fig.  283. 


Glyph  omitrium  Daviesii. 
Teeth  of  the  peristome.    Magnified  150  diams. 

of  Orthotrichaceous  Mosses,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  grooved  calyptra.  Glypho- 


mifrimn  Davicsri,  Brid.  is  found  in  Wales 
and  Ireland  on  rocks,  mostly  near  the  sea. 
It  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

GNAT.    See  Culex  and  Culicid^. 

GNETA'GE^.— An  order  of  Flowering 
Plants,  remarkable  for  their  jointed  stems, 
composed  of  ducts  and  wood-cells  marked 
like  the  wood  of  Conifers.  The  rind  and 
pith,  also,  contain  curious  branched  liber- 
cells. 

GOMPHIL'LUS,  Nyl.— A  genus  of 
Lichens. 

G.  calycioides.  On  mosses,  rare. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Lich.-Flora,  p.  51. 

GOMPHOGRAM'MA,  Braun.— A  genus 
of  Diatomacete,  cohort  Fragilarise. 

Char.  Frustules  solitary  or  geminate, 
front  view  tabellar,  with  interrupted  clavate 
longitudinal  vittje,  ends  internally  dentate  ; 
valves  ovate  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  with 
transverse  continuous  costse. 

G.  rupestre  (PI.  48.  fig.  3).  On  moist 
rocks  (aquatic). 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alij.  i.  p.  116  ;  and 
p.  12  (fig). 

GOMPHONE'MA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacere. 

Cliar.  Frustules  mostly  single  or  binate, 
attached  by  a  filiform  stipes,  wedge-shaped 
in  front  view  ;  valves  with  a  median  line  and 
a  nodule  at  the  centre  and  at  each  end,  and 
striated  with  transverse  or  slightly  radiating 
granular  strise.    Aquatic  and  fossil. 

Conjugation  has  been  observed  in  several 
species. 

Kiitzing  describes  thirty-eight  species, 
Smith  admits  twelve  as  British.  The  form 
of  the  frustule  is  subject  to  great  variety  : 
and  the  specific  characters  are  probably  of 
little  value. 

The  most  common  species  are : — 

G.  acuminatum  (PI.  12.  fig.  34  a,  b,  c). 
Frustules  in  front  view  simply  cuneate,  or 
inflated  in  the  middle ;  valves  attenuated  at 
the  base,  ventricose  in  the  middle,  beyond 
which  they  are  again  expanded  ;  ends  acu- 
minate, or  truncate  with  an  acuminate  pro- 
longation; strise  distinct;  length  of  frustules 
1-360".    (San  Fiore  deposit.) 

G.  gemitiatmn.  Valves  ventricose  in  the 
middle,  constricted  and  rotundo-truncate 
towards  each  end  ;  strife  distinct ;  stalks 
long,  thick,  densely  interwoven ;  length  of 
frustules  1-216  to  1-180". 

G.  olivaceiim.  Densely  crowded,  forming 
a  mucous  mass ;  frustules  broadly  cuneate 
(fr.  V.) ;  valves  obovato-lanceolate  ;  strise 
distinct ;  length  of  frustules  1-1020". 
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G.  curvatiim.  Frustules  curved  ;  valves 
obovato-lanceolate ;  strise  faint ;  lengtli 
1-720". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  hifus.  p.  215;  KutziHg-,^«a7/. 
p.  84, and  Sp.  Ah). p.  63;  Smith,  Brit.  Diatum. 
p.  77  ;  Kalfs,  Ann.  N.  H.  1843,  xvi.  p.  459. 

GOMPHOSPH^'RIA,  Kutz.  See  Pal- 

MELLACE^. 

GONATOBO'TRYS,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hyphomyeetous  Fungi), the  fer- 

Fig.  284.      Fig.  285. 


Gonatobotrys  simplex. 

Fig.  284.  A  fertile  filament.    Magn.  100  diams. 
Pig.  285.  A  sporlferous  joint,  with  most  of  the  sijorea 
removed.   Magn.  600  diams. 

tile  filaments  of  which  present  at  intervals 
swollen  articulations,  on  which  are  attached 
simple  ovate  spores  (figs.  284,  285). 

BiBL.  Corda,  Icones  Fungorum. 
GONATO'RRHO- 
DON,  Corda. —  A  Fig.  28G. 

genus  of  Mucedines  n 
(Hyphomycetou-S  \J\W xf'^'^^fiF^! 
I\ingi),  the  fertile  ^^^m£i£  /^^^^i 
filaments  of  which  "^^^^mV 
have  at  intervals  "'^^^^^^  /K^^ 
swollen  articula-  4S.cpW"\  S  ^ 
tions,  whence  arise  ^  SeiMtL^ 

moniliform    chains  Y\  '^^S^S* 

of  spores  (fig.  286).  ^i^^^P^ 

BiBL.        Corda,  \ 
Prachtfl.       Europ.         p,     \  U 
Schimmelb.  pi.  3.  ^  \Jj 

Gonatorrhodon  speeiosum. 

Fertile  filaments  with  swollen  joints  bearing  chains  of 
spores.    Magn.  100  diams. 

GONATOZY'GON,  De  Bary.— A  genus 
of  Diatomacese. 


Clm-.  Cells  cylindrical  or  truncate-fusi- 
form, neither  constricted  nor  incised,  united 
into  long  fragile  filaments ;  endochrome 
simple,  undulate  and  twisted. 

2  species ;  aquatic. 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Flor.  Alg.  iii.  p.  155. 
GONIACYTRIS,  B.  &  R.— A  minute 
Ostracod,  with  yellowish,  compressed,  trian- 
gular valves,  found  in  the  rivers  and  dykes 
of  Eastern  England. 

BiBL.  Brady  and  Robertson,  Amu  N.  H, 
s.  4.  vi.  15. 

GONID'IA.— The  name  applied  to  cells 
which  in  the  Thallophytes  perform  an  office 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Gemm^  of  the 
higher  Cr3rptogams,  and  the  separating  bud- 
structures,  such  as  bulbils,  stolons,  &c.  of  the 
Flowering  Plants, — being  cells  developed 
from  the  vegetative  tissues,  ultimately 
thrown  ofi^,  and  capable  of  propagating  the 
individual.  The  gonidiaof  the  Lichens  are 
globular  cells  with  green  contents,  developed 
in  the  central  laj'ers  of  the  thallus,  afterwards 
set  free  by  the  destruction  of  the  cortical 
layer  ;  they  appear  capable  of  multiplication 
by  subdivision  before  growing  out  into  the 
filaments  which  form  the  foundation  of  the 
new  thallus  (see  IjICHEns).  And  the  en- 
dochrome has  lately  been  observed  in  a  few 
Lichens  to  be  resolved  into  zoospores,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  brings  Lichens  in  an  im- 
portant point  still  nearer  to  Fungi.  The 
gonidia  of  the  Fungi  are  usually  termed 
CoNiDiA  (see  that  article,  and  Fungi).  The 
gonidia  of  the  Algae  are  best  known  in  the 
CoNEEuvoiDS,  where  they  are  formed  from 
the  cell-contents,  and  generally  present 
themselves  ciliated,  as  Zoospobes.  The  te- 
traspores  of  the  Floridese  are  probably  the 
homologues  of  gonidia. 

GONIONE'MA,  Nyl.— A  genus  of  Li- 
chens, fam.  CoUemacei. 

G.  velutinum.    On  subalpine  rocks  ;  rare, 
BiBL.  I;eighton,  Lich.  Fl.  p.  11. 
GONIOTHE'CIUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
fos.sil  Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  terete,  with  a  median 
(longitudinal)  constriction  (suddenly  atte- 
nuate and  truncate  at  the  ends,  hence  ap- 
pearing angular). 

Corresponds  to  Fyxidicula,  constricted  in 
the  middle,  and  truncate  at  the  ends. 
Found  in  America. 

We  have  figured  several  of  the  nine  or 
ten  species,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  the  characters  of  the  genus. 

G.  Anaulm  (PI.  42.  fig.  18)  ;  G.  barbatmn 
(PI.  42.  fig.  19) ;  G.  didymum  (PI.  42.  fig.  20) ; 
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G.  monodon  (PI.  42.  fig.  21);  G.  naviaila 
(PL  42.  fig.  22) ;  G.  Rogersii(P\.  42.  fig.  23)  ; 
G.  qastridium  (PI.  41.  fig.  40)  ;  G.  odontella 
(PI.  41.  fig.  44). 

BiBL.  Elirenberg,  Ahh.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1841.  p.  401,  Berl.  Ber.  1844,  p.  82,  and 
Mikroyeol, ;  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  p.  51,  and 
Sp.  Alg.  p.  23;  Greville,  Mic.  Tr.  1865, 
p.  56. 

_  GO'NIUM,  Miiller.— A  genus  of  Volvo- 
cinere  (Confervoid  Algae),  forming  micro- 
scopic, square,  flat  fronds,  either  ciliated  and 
endowed  with  a  power  of  motion,  or  devoid 
of  cilia  and  motionless  ;  it  is  possible  that 
these  two  conditions  are  only  stages  of  deve- 
lopment in  species  active  at  one  time  and 
resting  at  another.  The  perfect  fronds  are 
composed  of  usually  sixteen  cells,  enclosed 
in  wide  colourless  coats  (young  fronds  but 
four  cells,  some  kinds  have  more  than  six- 
teen) united  together  into  flat  square  masses 
by  adherence  at  various  points  of  their  cir- 
cumference. A  light  vacuole  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cell-contents  may  often  be  ob- 
served to  exhibit  a  rhythmical  contraction 
and  expansion,  as  in  Volvox.  The  cells  of 
the  active  forms  have  each  a  pair  of  vibratile 
cilia,  which  run  out  from  the  central  proto- 
plasmic mass,  through  the  hyaline  envelope, 
an  d  proj  ect  as  free  processes,  rowing  the  frond 
about  in  the  water.  They  are  commonly 
observed  to  increase  by  division,  a  frond 
composed  of  sixteen  cells  breaking  up  into 
four  fronds,  each  composed  of  four  cells,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  other  kinds  of  deve- 
lopment exist,  and  that  the  motionless  forms 
are  resting  states  of  active  species.  Gonimn 
2'ectorale  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  micro- 
scopic object,  not  uncommon  in  freshwater 

?ools.  Ehrenberg,  who  regards  them  as 
nfusoria,  describes  the  following  species. 

G.  jKctorale  (PI.  3.  fig.  11).  Frond  square, 
composed  of  sixteen  bright-green  cell- 
masses  enclosed  in  hyaline  envelopes,  each 
with  a  pair  of  cilia;  size  of  green  masses 
1-1960  to  1-1150";  frond  not  exceeding 
1-280".  In  clear  water,  salt  and  fresh,  near 
the  surface. 

G.  functatum.  Cells  sixteen  ;  cell-masses 
green,  with  black  granules ;  dinm.  1-4600" ; 
frond  of  sixteen,  1-576". 

G.  tranqidlhmi  (PI.  3.  fig.  12).  Cells 
sixteen  ;  cell-masses  green,  diam.  1-2880"  ; 
frond  of  sixteen,  1-144  to  1-288",  some- 
times twice  as  broad  as  long ;  the  cell-masses 
found  in  division  (binato  or  quaternate), 
motionless  (Possibly  not  a  Goniuin,  but  a 
Palmellacean — Tetra$2iora  ?). 


G.  hycdinum.  Cell-masses  hyaline,  diam. 
1-3000";  frond  of  twenty  or  twenty-five, 
1-600''.    In  stagnant  water. 

G.  glaucum.  Cell-masses  bluish  green, 
from  four  to  sixty-fom-  in  a  frond,  diam. 
1-7000  to  1-4200",  ditto  of  frond  not  ex- 
ceeding 1-570".    In  sea-water. 

The  remarkable  organism  Sarcina  re- 
sembles the  motionless  Gonia  in  appearance, 
being,  however,  cubical  instead  of  tabular ; 
but  its  peculiar  habit  would  rather  lead  to 
its  being  placed  among  the  Fungi.  The 
genus  Teteaspoha among  the  Palmellacete 
is  closely  related  here.  Mekismop^dia 
seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  genus,  as  the 
species  may  fall  under  one  or  other  of  these. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  65  ;  Cohn, 
Nova  Acta,  xxiv.  p.  169,  pi.  18  ;  Fresenius, 
Mus.  Senckenh.  Gesell.  ii.  p.  187,  1856. 

GONOTHYR^'A,  Allman.— A  genus  of 
Ilydroid  Polypi,  fam.  Campanulariid£e.  2 
species. 

G.  Loveni {Laoynedia  dichotoma,  Johnson), 
on  the  fronds  of  the  large  sea- weeds,  and  on 
stones,  at  low-water  mark. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Ilydroid  Zoopli.  p.  180. 

GOR'DIUS,  Linn. — A  genus  of  Entozoa. 

Char.  Body  very  long  and  slender,  fili- 
form ;  alimentary  canal  with  a  single  orifice ; 
sexes  distinct. 

G.  aquaticus,  the  common  hair-worm,  is 
from  7  to  10"  in  length  and  about  1-25  to 
1-20"  in  breadth,  of  a  brown  or  blackish  co- 
lour, and  is  found  in  water  or  damp  places. 
The  mouth  is  very  indistinct ;  the  tail  of  the 
male  is  bifid,  that  of  the  female  simple  and 
rounded. 

The  ova,  agglutinated  in  long  strings,  are 
deposited  in  water,  and  being  devoured  by 
insects  or  Arachnida,  undergo  development 
within  their  bodies. 

These  animals  frequently  coil  themselves 
into  a  knot-like  form,  whence  the  name. 

See  Mermis. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Helminth,  p.  296,  and 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nut.  1842.  xviii.  p.  142;  Siebold, 
Vergl.  Anat. ;  Entomol.  Zeitimg,  1842-43, 
and  Erichsou's  Archiv,  1843.  ii.  p.  302 ;  Ber- 
thold,  Ucb.  d.  Bau  d.  IVasserkalhes,  1842 ; 
Meissner,  SieholdSf  Kdlliker'' s  Zeits.  1856,  i. ; 
Siebold,  ibid.  141  ;  Grenacher,  Sieh.  Sf  Koll. 
Zeitsch.  1868 ;  Villot,  Ann.  N.  II.  1872,  x. 
p.  231. 

GORGO'NIA,  Linn. — A  genus  of  marine 
Polypi,  of  the  order  Actinoida,  and  family 
Gorgoniadse. 

CJiar.  Polypidom  rooted,  and  consisting 
of  a  central,  branched,  horny,  and  sometimes 
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anastomosing  flexible  axis,  coated  with  a 
soft  and  fleshy  polypiferous  crust. 

The  species  are  popularly  known  as  sea- 
fans  ;  they  are  not  microscopic,  often  attain- 
ing very  considerable  dimensions. 

The  polypidom,  as  well  as  the  crust,  con- 
tains spicula  of  various  forms  imbedded  in 
them,  a  specimen  of  which  is  exhibited  in 
PI.  33.  fig.  27. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.Tp.  1G6;  Kent 
(spicules),  M.  M.  J.  1870,  p.  7G ;  Gosse, 
Actinoloqia. 

GOSSYPIUM.    See  Cotton. 

GOUT-STONES.    See  Chalk-stones. 

GRACIL'ARIA,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Rhodymeniaceje  (Florideous  Algse),  with 
feathery  fleshy-cartilaginous  fronds,  3  to 
12"  or  more  long,  of  a  red  or  purplish  colour, 
the  central  substance  of  which  is  composed 
of  large  cells,  the  cortical  of  closely  packed 
horizontal  filaments.  The  spores  are  formed 
in  tubercles  consisting  of  a  thick  coat  com- 
posed of  radiating  filaments,  containing  a 
mass  of  minute  spores  on  a  central  placenta. 
The  tetraspores  are  imbedded  in  the  cells  of 
the  surface.  G.  confervoides  is  the  only 
common  species;  it  grows  from  3  to  20" 
long,  and  as  thick  as  small  twine. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  128, 
pi.  16  C  ;  Engl.  Bot.  pi.  1G68. 

GRAMMATONEMA,  Ag.— A  genus  of 
microscopic  marine  plants,  by  some  referred 
to  the  Diatomaceae,  by  others,  including 
Ralfs  and  Kiitzing,  to  the  DesmidiaceiB. 

The  recent  observations  of  Smith  show 
that  it  belongs  to  the  former  family,  and  to 
the  genus  Fragilaria. 

G.  striatulum=Fr.  str. 

BiBL.  Xlitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  p.  187;  Ralfs, 
Ann.  N.  II.  xiii.  p.  457,  pi.  14.  fig.  5  ;  Smith, 
Brit.  Diat.  ii.  23. 

GRAMMATOPH'ORA,  Ehr.— A  genus 
of  DiatomacciB. 

Char.  Frustules  in  front  view  rectangular, 
at  first  adnate,  but  afterwards  forming  zig- 
zag chains  ;  vittfe  two,  longitudinal,  inter- 
rupted in  the  middle  and  more  or  less  cui-ved. 
Marine. 

Valves  linear  or  elliptical ;  furnished  with 
transverse  strife,  in  most  invisible  by  ordi- 
nary illumination,  and  in  a  few  so  difficult  of 
detection  that  the  valves  have  been  regarded 
as  Test  Objects.  Sometimes  a  median 
and  terminal  nodules  are  present. 

Kiitzing  describes  thirteen  species.  Four 
are  British  ;  one  doubtful : — 

G.  marina  (PI.  l.fig.  14;  PI.  12.  fig.  35; 
PI.  14.  fig.  37).    Strioe  invisible  by  ordinary 


illumination  ;  vittre  near  the  middle  .semi- 
circularly  curved  outwards ;  valves  linear 
or  elliptical,  gradually  attenuated  towards 
the  obtuse  ends ;  strife  transverse  ;  length 
1-108  to  1-420". 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  frustules 
and  valves  appear  greatly  to  vary.  Some- 
times the  frustules  are  perfectly  square,  at 
others  six  times  as  long  as  broad.  In  some 
specimens  the  valves  are  suddenly,  at  others 
uniformly  inflated  at  the  middle  (PI.  1. 
fig.  14  6;  PI.  12.  fig.  35  e),  some  have  the 
ends  capitate.  Again,  in  some  valves  there 
is  a  median  line  and  a  smaU  central  nodule 
(PI.  12.  fig.  35  c)  ;  in  others  there  is  neither 
median  line  nor  nodule,  but  a  large  internal 
ring  (PI.  1.  fig.  14  h).  Lastly,  in  some  valves 
the  strife  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  valves, 
while  in  others  they  are  deficient  at  their 
ends.  Some  of  these  variations  have  formed 
the  basis  of  distinct  species,  but  probably 
with  little  reason. 

A  variety,  G.  suhtilissima,  Bail.  (PI.  14. 
fig.  38  a,  b),  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Bailey,  in  which  the  form  of  the  frustules 
and  valves  agrees  with  the  above  characters, 
but  in  which  the  transverse  strife  are  ex- 
tremely difiicult  of  detection  when  mounted 
in  balsam. 

G.  macilenta.  Fr.  slender,  often  curved  ; 
vittfe  as  in  the  last ;  valves  linear,  slightly 
inflated  at  middle  and  ends.  Marine ; 
length  1-300". 

G.  serpentina.  Vittfe  long, serpentine, with 
the  end  curved  inwards  to  form  a  kind  of 
hook ;  strife  oblique.  Marine;  length  1-200". 

G.  ?  Balfouriana.  Vittfe  straight ;  valves 
linear,  inflated  in  the  middle,  and  with 
rounded  ends.  Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Berl.  Ahh.  1839,  p.  126, 
and  Ber.  1840,  &c.;  Kutzing,  Sjy.  Alg.  p.  120; 
Ralfs,  Ann.  N.  11.  1844,  xi.  p.  449  ;  Bailey, 
Sillimati^s  Jotirn.  vii. ;  Smith,  Brit.  Diat, 
ii.  42  ;  Schiff",  Schultze's  Archiv,  iii.  p.  81. 

GRAMMITID'E^.— A  tribe  of  Poly- 
podioid  Ferns. 

Illustrative  Genera. 

Grammitis.  Sori  linear  or  roundish, 
seated  on  certain  arms  of  the  veins.  Veins 
simple  or  forked,  scarcely  anastomosing. 

SeUigtKea.  Sori  linear  or  roundish,  seated 
on  certain  arms  of  the  veins.  Veins  very 
much  branched,  anastomosing  in  more  or 
less  regular  meshes,  without  free  veins. 

Synammia.  Sori  oblong,  seated  on  the 
back  of  the  lowest  venule.  Veins  branched, 
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anastomosing  into  more  or  less  regular 
meshes,  with  free  venules. 

Meniscium.  Sori  reniform,  on  the  back  of 
transverse  venules.  Veins  pinnate,  anasto- 
mosing. 

Antrophyum.  Sori  imbedded  on  the  back 
of  all  the  veins  and  venules.  Veins  more 
or  less  branched,  anastomosing  in  more  or 
less  regular  meshes. 

Hemionitis.  Sori  on  the  backs  of  all 
the  veins  and  venules.  Veins  very  much 
branched,  anastomosing  in  more  or  less 
regular  meshes. 

Gyynnocjramma.  Sori  on  the  backs  of  all 
the  \'eins  and  venules.  Veins  pinnate  or 
forked,  scarcelv  anastomosing. 

GRAMMI'TIS,  Swartz.— A  genus  of 
GrammitideiB  ;  Ceteruch  is  sometimes  taken 
for  a  Grammitis. 

GRAMMONE'MA,   Ag. = Grammato- 

NBMA. 

GRAN  TIA,  Fleming.— A  genus  of 
Sponges. 

Char.  Form  variable  ;  firmish  and  in- 
elastic, usually  white,  with  a  close  but  po- 
rous texture,  and  composed  of  a  gelatinous 
base,  with  imbedded  calcareous  spicula ;  ori- 
fices distinct.  Marine. 

Spicula  simple,  radiate  or  stellate,  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  hence  easily 
distinguished  from  the  siliceous  spicula  of 
other  sponges  by  their  dissolving  with  effer- 
vescence in^a  dilute  acid.  The  organic  basis 
is  stated  not  to  be  fibrous  as  in  most  other 
sponges. 

The  seven  British  species  are  found  grow- 
ing upon  or  from  rocks,  sea-weeds,  shell- 
fish and  zoophytes,  between  tide-marks. 
They  vary  in  size  from  about  the  1-10  to  3 
or  4".     Gemmules  have  not  been  found. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Sponges,  8fC.  p.  172  ; 
Grant,  Outl.  ofCompar.  Anat.  and  Edin.  New 
Phil.  Journ.  i.  and  ii.;  Bowerbank,  Brit. 
Sponq.  ii.  p.  1. 

GRANULE-CELLS.— This  term  has 
been  applied  to  cells  found  in  animal  solids 
and  liquids  containing  a  nupiber  of  globules 
of  fat  or  oil  ( PL  30.  figs.  7, 16  «,  17  c).  They 
are  of  variable  size,  perhaps  the  average 
may  be  placed  at  1-2000"  ;  and  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  dark  margins  and  light 
centres  of  the  globules,  which  are  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid  and  solution  of  potash.  The 
cells  sometimes  contain  a  nucleus,  at  others 
not.  The  term  granule-cells  should  pro- 
perly be  limited  to  cells  of  new  formation, 
as  those  found  in  inflammation,  cancer,  &c. ; 
but  it  has  been  so  generally  applied  to  cells 


of  whatever  kind,  containing  fatty  globules, 
that  it  has  no  pathological  signification. 
See  Degeneration,  FATTY,andlNFLAM- 

MATION. 

GRANULOSE.  See  Starch. 

GRAPE-FUNGUS.  See  Oidium. 

GRAPHID'E/E.— A  family  of  Gymno- 
carpous  or  open-fruited  Lichens,  characte- 
rized by  irregularly-fbrmed,mostly  elongated 
apothecia,  with  the  margins  closed  in,  or  the 
disk  covered  with  a  veil,  in  the  earliest  state. 
The  excipulum  either  special  or  formed  by 
the  thallus. 

British  Genera. 

Opegrapha,  Ach.  Thallus  crustaceous  or 
membranous.  Apothecia  (lirellce)  elonga- 
ted, simple,  or  branched,  sessile  ;  exciptdiim 
carbonaceous,  entire  or  surrounding  the  sides 
and  base.  The  disk  chink-like  or  channel- 
led, with  a  proper  border. 

Graphis,  Ach.  Thallus  crustaceous  or 
membranous.  Apothecia  lirelliform,  im- 
mersed ;  e.xciptduin  carbonaceous,  halved  or 
confined  to  the  side,  the  base  being  naked  ; 
disk  channelled,  surrounded  by  a  proper  bor- 
der and  an  accessory  one  from  the  thallus. 

Hynienodecton,  Leighton.  Thallus  crus- 
taceous or  membranous.  Ap)othecia  lirelli- 
form, immersed ;  excipidum  a  very  thin, 
black,  cartilaginous  membrane,  entire  or 
surrounding  the  sides  and  base ;  disk  broad, 
plane,  smooth,  surrounded  by  a  very  slen- 
der proper  border  and  an  accessory  one  de- 
rived from  the  thallus. 

Chiographa,  Leight.  Thallus  membra- 
naceous. Apothecia  lirelliform  or  subdis- 
coid,  sessile ;  excipulum  carbonaceous,  entire 
or  surrounding  the  sides  and  base;  disk  plane, 
broad,  surrounded  by  a  proper  border  and  an 
accessory  one  derived  from  the  thallus. 

Aulacographa,  Leight.  Thallus  membra- 
naceous. Apothecia  lirelliform,  subim- 
mersed, prominent;  carbonaceous, 
halved  or  confined  to  the  sides,  palmatifid, 
the  base  naked ;  disk  chink-like,  closed,  sur- 
rounded by  a  proper  longitudinally-fur- 
rowed border,  and  an  accessory  one  derived 
from  the  thallus. 

Lecanactis,  Eschweiler.  Thallus  crusta- 
ceous. Apothecia  lirelliform  or  subdiscoid, 
immersed ;  excipulum  carbonaceous,  entire 
or  surrounding  the  sides  and  base;  disk 
plane,  open,  pruinose,  surrounded  by  a 
proper  border. 

Platggramma,  Leight.  Thallus  crustace- 
ous. Apothecia  lirelliform,  almost  simple 
or  radiate ;  excipulum  none ;  sporiferous 
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layer  free  ;  disk  plane,  open,  naked,  without 
any  margin. 

Arthonia,  Ach.  Thallus  cartilagineo- 
niembranous.  Apothecia  roundish  or  de- 
formed, tumid,  innately  sessile,  covered  with 
a  subcartilaginous  membrane,  subgelatinous 
within,  containing  immediately  under  the 
surface  a  series  of  pear-shaped  thecte ;  no 
excipuluni;  disk  nearly  plane,  without  a 
border,  black  and  rough. 

Coniocarpon,  D.C.  Thallus  crustaceous. 
Apothecia  appressed,  roimdish-deformed  or 
elongated,  covered  with  a  subcartilaginous 
membrane,  which  ultimately  breaks  up  into 
a  fine  powder,  subgelatinous  within,  con- 
taining a  series  of  pear-shaped  thecte  ;  no 
perithecium ;  disk  flat,  depressed,  without  a 
border,  pruinose. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lichen-Flora,  p. 
360. 

GRA'PHIS,  Ach.— A  genus  of  Graphi- 
defe  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  coutahiing 
several  British  species  very  variable  in  their 
appearance ;  mostly  whitish  or  yellow  pa- 
pery expansions  on  bark,  beset  with  irre- 
gular black  markings  like  writing. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.-Fl.  p.  362. 
GEASSES.— A  family  of  Monocotyledo- 
nous  Flowering  Plants  remarkable  in  many 
respects  for  their  microscopic  structure, 
especially  the  siliceous  Epidermis  and  the 
Starch  gi-ains  in  the  Albumen,  for  which 
see  those  heads. 

GRATELOU'PIA,  Ag.  — A  genus  of 
Ci'yptonemiacese  (Florideous  Algae),  repre- 
sented by  a  very  rare  British  species,  G.Jili- 
cina,  rarely  growing  more  than  2  inches  high 
with  us.  Fructification  minute,  immersed, 
favellidia  opening  by  a  pore,  and  cruciate, 
tetraspores  vertically  placed  among  the  fila- 
ments of  the  periphery. 

BiBL.  Harv.  Brit.  Mar.Alg.  p.  137,  pi.  17A ; 
Grev.  Alq.  Brit.  pi.  16. 

GREENSAND.— According  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Ehrenberg  and  Bailey,  the 
glauconitic  grains  frequent  in  many  geolo- 
gical deposits,  and  constituting  certain  beds 
known  as  Greensand,  are  formed  of  fossilized 
organic  bodies,  mostly  casts  of  Foramini- 
fera. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Ahhandl.  Berl.  Akad. 
1856,  85-176 ;  Monatsher.  1858,  328  ;  Bai- 
ley, Ann.  N.  H.  s.  2.  xviii.  425 ;  Parker  & 
Jones,  Ann.  N.  H.  s.  4.  x.  263. 

GREGAEI'NA,  Dufour. — The  curious 
organisms  of  which  this  genus  consists,  are 
placed  provisionally  among  the  Entozoa; 
they  have  as  yet  been  insufficiently  exa- 


mind,  and  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  their 
structure  and  nature. 

They  exist  as  parasites  within  the  bodies 
of  animals,  and  inhabit  the  intestinal  canal, 
or  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Most  fre- 
quently they  are  met  with  in  insects,  espe- 
cially their  larva3 ;  but  sometimes  also  in 
Annelida,  both  aquatic  and  marine  {Lmnhri- 
cus  &c.),  iu  the  Crustacea  and  Mollusca. 

They  are  microscopic  and  colourless ; 
mostly  round,  oval,  fusiform,  or  cylindrical 
(PL  16.  tigs.  25,  28,  34) ;  and  consist  of  a 
smooth  transparent  cell-wall,  enclosing  a 
granular,  more  or  less  liquid  mass,  with  one 
or  more  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  Sometimes 
they  exhibit  a  constriction  in  the  middle, 
or  are  divided  by  a  transverse  septum.  In 
some  a  process  resembling  a  head  is  situated 
at  one  end ;  this  may  be  short,  round,  and 
obtuse  or  pointed,  or  more  elongated  and 
furnished  with  reflexed  hook-like  processes. 
The  Gregarince  are  capable  of  motion,  which 
is  either  that  of  slow  progression,  ensuing 
without  contraction  of  the  body,  or  pro- 
duced by  irregular  contraction  of  the  mem- 
brane or  substance  of  the  body. 

Vibratile  cilia  have  been  detected  both 
upon  the  outer  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
membrane  ;  and  the  internal  granules  often 
exhibit  molecular  motion,  especially  after 
the  addition  of  water.  One  or  more  long 
motionless  filaments  sometimes  arise  from 
the  outer  surface. 

The  membrane  and  its  contents,  except 
the  nucleus,  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Their  method  of  propagation,  if  such  it 
is,  represents  a  form  of  conjugation,  and 
takes  place  as  follows.  Two  individuals 
coming  into  contact  by  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  body  (PI.  16.  fig.  34),  become 
shortened  and  firmly  united.  A  transparent 
capsule  is  next  formed  around  the  two  in- 
dividuals, which  encloses  them  in  a  cyst 
(figs.  26,  30),  the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
cell-membranes  are  absorbed,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  two  bodies  becomes  intimately 
fused.  Globules  or  cells  are  then  formed  in 
the  contents  of  the  cell,  which  subsequently 
assume  the  form  of  Naincidce,  and  have  been 
called  pseudo-naviculaj  (erroneously  navi- 
celke)  (figs.  31,  32,  33)  ;  these  are  siipposed 
to  represent  the  germs  of  new  Gregarince, 
which  become  liberated  by  the'  bursting  of 
the  cell. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  pseudo- 
naviculse  might  really  represent  Navicxdir, 
and  that  the  cysts  containing  them  were 
sporangia ;  but  this  view  does  not  appear 
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probable,  neither  do  the  pseudo-naviculre 
possess  a  coat  of  silex. 

In  some  cases  it  appears  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  cells  iu  conjugation  remain 
distinct  until  the  pseudo-naviculse  are 
formed  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  each 
single  cell  in  these  instances  has  not  arisen 
from  the  fusion  of  two  others. 

A  very  large  number,  more  than  eighty 
species,  of  Grecjarina  have  been  described 
and  arranged  in  numerous  genera. 

BiBL.  Dufour,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1837,  vii. ; 
Stein,  lliiUer'sArch.  1848  ;  Ann.  JV.  11. 1850, 
v.,  and  Infus. ;  Frantzius,  Ohservat.  de  Gre- 
gar.  1846;  Henle,  Miiller's  Archie,  1835, 
1845  ;  Siebold,  £eitr.  z.  Naturg.  d.  wirbcllos. 
Thiere,  1839;  Kollilver,  Siehold'und Kdlliker's 
Zeitschr.  1848  &  1849 ;  Ray  Lankester,  Qu. 
Mic.  Jn.  1863,  p.  83,  and  Mic.  Tr.  1866, 
p.  23  (PI.);  V.  Beneden  {G.  of  lobster), 
Bull.  d.  VAcad.  d.  la  Belgique,  1869  {M.  M. 
J.  1870,  p.  47),  and  Ann.  N.  Hist.  1872,  x. 
p.  309. 

GRIFFITH'SIA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Gera- 
miacefe  (Florideous  Algse),  with  feathery 
fronds  3  to  6"  long,  composed  of  delicate 
dichotomously-branched  filaments  consist- 
ing of  a  single  row  of  cells,  the  branchlets 
often  whorled  ;  colour  crimson  or  rosy-red. 
The  fructification  consists  of  spores,  anthe- 
ridia,  and  tetraspores,  all  produced  in  simi- 
lar situations,  namely  at  the  articulations, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  a  kind  of 
involucre  formed  of  short  ramelli,  to  which 
the  tetraspores  and  antheridia  are  attached. 
The  antheridia  consist  of  a  kind  of  shrubby 
tuft  of  extremely  minute  filaments  arising 
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Griffithsia  sphtprica. 

Fig.  287.  Fragmpnt  of  a  frond  bearing  an  involucre  with 
tetraspores.    IVTagn.  20  diams. 

Detached  ramellus  of  the  involucre,  showing  the  at- 
tachment of  the  tetraspores.    Magn.  40  diams. 

from  an  axial  filament  which  arises  from  a 


ramellus  of  the  involucre.  Fig.  287  repre- 
sents a  branch  terminating  in  an  involucre 
of  whorled  ramelli  bearing  tetraspores;  the 
lower  figure  is  a  portion  of  a  ramellus, 
showing  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  te- 
traspores. In  the  antheridial  involvicres,  the 
plumose  antheridial  structure  is  attached  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  Seven  British  spe- 
cies are  recorded,  of  which  one  or  two  are 
not  uncommon. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  167, 
pi.  23  B ;  Decaisne,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser. 
xvii.  p.  353,  pi.  16 ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  3rd  s^r.  xvi.  p.  16,  pi.  5  ;  Derbes  and 
Solier,  ibid.  xiv.  p.  276,  pi.  36 ;  £nffl.  Bot. 
pi.  1479  &  1689. 

GRIM'MIA,  Ehrhart.— A  genus  of  Or- 
thotricliaceous  Mosses,  containing  niimerous 
British  species. 

Fig.  288. 


Grimmia. 

Teeth  of  peristome.    Magnified  150  diameters. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Trichostommn  of 
lied  wig  and  Schwfcgrichen  are  placed  here 
by  Bruch  and  Schimper  and  C.  Miiller. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  152  ; 
Berkeley,  Handb.  p.  237, 

GRO'MIA,  Duj. — A  genus  of  Rhizopoda, 
of  the  order  Reticularia. 

Char.  Carapace  brownish  yellow,  mem- 
branous, soft,  giobulai'  or  oval,  with  a  small 
round  orifice,  from  which  very  long,  fili- 
form, branched  expansions  with  very  deli- 
cate extremities  protrude. 

G.  oviformis.  Carapace  globular,  with  a 
short  neck;  marine;  size  1-25  to  1-12". 
Found  among  marine  plants. 

G.  Jluviatilis  (PI.  24.  fig.  15).  Carapace 
globular  or  ovoid,  without  a  neck ;  aquatic; 
breadth  1-280  to  1-100".  Found  upon  Cera- 
tophyllmn. 

Schlumberger  describes  an  aquatic  Gro- 
mia  (hyalina),  differing  from  the  last  in  size 
(1-860  to  1-520"),  and  in  the  carapace  being 
colourless,  hence  it  probably  represents  the 
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young  state  of  G.  JluoiatiUs.  Schultze  de- 
scribes two  new  marine  species  :  G.  ovifor- 
mis  and  G.  Diijardinii, 

BiBL.  Dujai-din,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1836, 
\v.  Infus.  p.  252  ;  Sclilumberger,  Ann.  d.  Sc. 
Nat.  1845,  iii.  p.  255;  Schultze,  Pohjthal. 
p.  55. 

GROWING-SLIDE.—  Several  modifi- 
cations of  this  apparatus  (Introd.  p.  xx) 
have  been  recently  described. 

See  Smith,  Ann.  N.  H.  1865,  xvii.  334 ; 
Barker,  Qu.  M.  Jn.  1866,  p.  267  ;  R.  Beck, 
Mic.  Tr.  1866,  p.  34 ;  Miiller,  M.  M.  Jn. 
i.  1869,  p.  174;  Maddox,  M.  M.  Jn.  1870, 
iii.  p.  14. 

GUANO.— As  is  well  known,  guano  is 
imported  into  this  country  in  large  quanti- 
ties as  a  manure.  It  consists  principally  of 
the  excrement  of  birds,  in  a  more  or  less 
decomposed  state.  It  affords  the  micro- 
scopist  a  means  of  procuring  the  foreign 
marine  Diatomacea3,  the  frustules  and  valves 
of  which  are  often  contained  in  it  in  large 
numbers.  The  Diatomacea3  may  be  obtained 
from  guano  as  recommended  at  page  230. 

GUEMBE'LIA,  Hmp.— A  genus  of  Or- 
thotrichaceous  Mosses,  including  various 
species,  separated  from  Grimmia  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  calyptra,  and  also  the  Cin- 
cUdoti  of  P.  Beauvais. 

G.  orhicidaris,  YLm^Q.—  Grimynia  orbicu- 
laris, Br.  Eiii'. 

G.  riparia=  CincJid(ftus  riparia,  Wils. 


Guembelia  fontinaloides. 
Fig.  2S9.  A  fertile  shoot. 

Fij;.  L'HO.  Caiisule  with  calyptra.    Magn.  10  diama. 
rig.  aSl.  Teeth  from  the  periatome.  Magn.  160  diams. 


G.  fontinahides  (figs.  289-91)=  Cincl.  fon- 
tinaloides, P.  B. 


BiBL.  Wilson,  Bri/ol.  Brit.  p.  139. 
GUM. — A  name  applied  to  various  viscid 
(not  oily j  secretions  of  jjlants.  Gums  have 
no  microscopic  structure  when  pure  and 
clean,  but  often  exhilnt  under  the  micro- 
scope traces  of  structures,  such  as  debris  of 
cellular  tissue,  filamentous  Fungi,  &c., 
which  have  become  imbedded  in  them 
while  soft.  What  is  called  gum  Tbaga- 
CANTH  consists  of  partly  decomposed  cell- 
membranes,  in  a  condition  allied  to  amy- 
loid, retaining  traces  of  their  organization. 
Sections  of  very  soft  tissues  or  very  minute 
objects  may  be  made  by  imbuing  them  with 
or  immersing  them  in  solution  of  gum,  and 
allowing  the  whole  to  dry  up  to  a  tough, 
semisolid  mass,  capable  of  being  sliced  with 
a  razor.  The  slices  are  freed  from  gum  by 
soaking  in  water.  Gum  dissolved  in  Gly- 
CERiXE  forms  an  excellent  medium  for 
mounting  vegetable  tissues. 

GUTTA-PERCHA.— A  kind_  of  gum- 
resin  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
milky  juice  of  the  Isonaiulra  gutta,  one  of 
the  family  of  the  Sapotacete,  a  native  of 
Sumatra  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  Its 
relation  to  the  microscope  arises  from  its  use 
in  a  solid  form  and  as  cement,  in  mounting 
microscopic  objects  in  cells.  See  Cements 
and  Prf.paration. 

GUTTULINA.  See  Polymoephina. 
GY'GES,  Bory. — Described  by  Ehren- 
berg  as  a  genus  of  Volvocinete,  having 
neither  eye-spot,  tail,  nor  flagelliform  fila- 
meut ;  the  carapace  (cell-membrane)  simple, 
subglobose. 

Motion  very  slow.  He  gives  two  species  : 
G.  (/ranidum  (PI.  41.  fig.  14).    Ovate  or 
subglobose ;  internal  granular  mass  dark 
green;  diam.  1-1150".  Aquatic. 

G.  hipartitus.  Nearly  spherical ;  internal 
mass  yellowish  green,  fi-equently  bipartite  ; 
diam.  1-480".  Aquatic. 

So  far  as  appears  from  the  descriptions 
and  figures,  these  do  not  seem  to  differ  from 
PnoTococcus. 

(For  G.  sanguine^is,  Shuttleworth,  see 
Red  Snow.) 

BiBL.  Elir.  Infns.  p.  51. 
G  YMNOGON'GRUS,  Mart.— A  genus  of 
Cryptonemiacese  (Florideous  Algse),  with 
horny  branched  fronds,  the  divisions  cylin- 
drical or  compressed,  a  few  inches  high,  of 
a  purplish-red  colour.  The  substance  of  the 
branches  presents  three  layers  of  closely 
packed  filamentous  cells,  the  central  lon- 
gitudinal, the  intermediate  curved,  and  the 
peripherical   horizontal  and  moniliforni. 

2  A 
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The  spores  have  not  been  observed  ;  the 
tetraspores  (cruciate)  are  arranged  in  nio- 
niliforui  rows,  in  wart-lilie  thickenings  of 
the  branches. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Ah/,  p.  145, 
pi.  18  B ;  Unr/l.  'Bot.  pi.  1089  &  1926. 

GYMNOGRAM'MA,  Uesv.— A  genus 
of  Granimitideaj  ( Polypodioid  Ferns),  some 
of  the  species  of  which  are  remarkable  for  a 
yellow  or  white  pulverulent  appearance  on 
the  back  of  the  fronds,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  abundance  of  microscopic  cellular 
hairs,  ex.  gr.  G.  Calomelams,  G.  chri/sojjhylla, 
ocJirdCGCt  &c. 

GYMNOmT'RIUM,  Corda.— A  genus 
of  Jungermanniese  (Hepaticfe),  containing 
one  British  alpine  species,  the  Jungerman- 
nia  concimtata  of  the  British  Flora. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Jimgcrm.  ph  3 ;  Ekart, 
Si/nops.  Jungenn.  pi.  8.  hg.  63 ;  Engl.  Bot. 
pi.  1022. 

GY^MNOSPER'MIA.— A  division  of  the 
Flowering  Plants  (see  Vegetable  King- 
dom), including  the  Conifers  and  Cyca- 
DACE^E  ;  deriving  this  name  from  the  mode 
of  development  of  the  Ovules. 

GYMNOSPORAN'GIUM,  B.C. —A  ge- 
nus of  Uredinei  (Coniomj^cetous  Fungi). 
G.  Jimiperinmn  grows  upon  living  branches 
of  the  common  Juniper,  appearing  at  first 
like  an  exanthema  on  the  bark,  which  in  wet 
weather  swells  up  into  an  orange-coloured, 
tromelloid  plicate  mass,  which  readily  dries 
up,  however,  and  then  is  scarcely  visible. 
Somewhat  rare,  but  when  present  generally 
copious. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  vi.  part  2.  p.  361 ; 
Fries,  Sgst.  Myc.  iii.  p.  505 ;  Tulasne,  Ann. 
clcs  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  ii.  pp.  171  &  188. 

GYMNOSPO'RIUM,  Corda.— A  genus 
of  Torulacei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  cha- 
racterized by  an  obscure  mycelium  and 
unicellular  black  spores  arising  apparently 
from  the  matrix.  It  is  the  lowest  condi- 
tion of  which  Torulacei  are  capable. 

G.  arnndinis  occm'S  in  this  country  on 
reeds. 

BiBL.  Corda,  Anleitimg,  p.  10 ;  Berk. 
Otd.  p.  328. 

GYMNOS'TOMUM,  Schwfigr.— A  ge- 
nus of  Mosses,  now  distributed  into  Py- 
KAMiDiuM,  Physcomitrium,  and  other 
genera. 

BiBL.  Miiller,  Syn.  Muse. ;  Bruch  and 
Schimper,  Bryol.  Mir. ;  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit. 
p.  39 ;  Berkeley,  Handb.  p.  237. 

GYRI'NUS,  Geoffr.— A  genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects,  of  the  family  Gyrinidte. 


G.  natator,-  one  of  the  eight  Britisli  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  is  very  commonly  seen  in 
groups  performing  its  gyrations  upon  the 
surface  of  pools  or  rivers,  whence  it  has 
received  the  popular  name  of  whirligig. 

The  body  is  ovate,  or  elliptic  and  de- 
pressed, the  elytra  black  and  shining.  The 
antennae  are  short  and  retractile  within  a 
cavity  in  front  of  the  eyes  ;  the  basal  joint 
minute ;  the  second  large,  globular,  and  fur- 
nished externally  with  an  ear-like  joint 
fringed  with  colourless,  flattened,  hair-like 
processes;  the  remaining  seven  joints  form 
a  clavate  mass,  being  very  short  and  closely 
united,  the  first  commencing  by  a  very 
narrow  base  or  pedicle.  The  eyes  are  di- 
vided by  a  transverse  septum  into  two  parts, 
the  upper  of  which  serves  for  viewing  ob- 
jects in  the  air,  the  latter  those  in  water; 
by  some  authors  these  insects  are  described 
as  possessing  four  distinct  eyes.  The  ter- 
minal segment  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished 
with  two  retractile  ciliated  lobes.  The  two 
fore  legs  are  long,  and  of  the  ordinary  form, 
whilst  the  four  hind  legs  (PI.  27.  fig.  5), 
which  are  used  as  oars,  are  short,  flat,  and 
dilated ;  the  femur  (d)  and  tibia  (c)  some- 
what triangular,  the  tibia  also  fringed  with 
short  spines  and  long  flattened  filaments  ; 
in  the  middle  pair  of  legs  the  latter  exist 
on  both  margins,  whilst  in  the  hind  legs 
these  are  present  ordy  on  the  outer  mar- 
gin. The  tarsi  (a)  are  five-jointed,  the 
three  basal  joints  produced  on  the  inside 
into  long,  flat,  leaf-like  lobes  fringed  with 
spines  ;  the  fourth  joint  is  of  about  the  same 
size,  and  semicircular,  the  fifth  being  very 
short  and  attached  to  the  fourth  near  the 
end,  and  both  are  fringed  on  their  outer 
margin  with  flattened  filaments  resembling 
those  upon  the  tibia ;  all  the  tarsi  are  fur- 
nished with  two  distinct  claws. 

The  anterior  tarsi  of  the  male  differ  from 
those  of  the  female,  as  in  Dytiscus.  The 
circulating  currents  can  be  seen  in  the  hind 
legs. 

The  larva  (PI.  28.  fig.  19),  which  is  aquatic, 
is  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  long,  narrow,  and 
depressed,  resembling  a  small  centipede  ;  it 
consists  of  thirteen  segments  including  the 
head.  Its  antennas  are  filiform  and  four- 
jointed;  the  eyes  numerous  and  tubercular, 
grouped  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The 
three  pairs  of  legs  are  attached  to  the  eight 
anterior  segments  of  tlie  body ;  the  remain- 
ing segments  are  furnished  on  each  side 
with  a  branchial  filament,  excepting  the 
last,  Avhich  has  two  of  them,  and  four  mi- 
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iiute  conical  points,  bent  downwards,  and 
used  by  the  insect  when  in  motion. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introd.  SfC.  i.  p.  105 ; 
Stephens,  Brit.  Coleop.  p.  78. 

(lYRODAC'TYLUS,  Nordm.— A  genus 
of  Treuiatode  Entozoa. 

G.  attricidatus  (PL  16.  fig'.  7)  is  often 
foimd  adhering-  to  the  gills  of  fishes,  as  the 
carp,  sticldebacli,  &c. 

BiBL.  Uujardin,  iZe/wim^A.  p.  480;  Wa- 
gener,  Qu.  M.  Jn.  1861,  p.  196;  Oobbold, 
Qu.  M.  Jn.  1862,  p.  35. 

GYROPH'ORA,  Ach.  —  A  genus  of 
Pyxinieie  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  com- 
bined with  Utnhi/icaria  hv  many  authors. 

CrYROPOREL'LA,  Gtiuibel.— A  small 
cylindrical  Foraminifer,  belonging  to  the 
Dactylopurida,  and  consisting  of  ring-like 
segments  traversed  by  simple  canals.  Its 
several  species  constitute  large  masses  of 
Triassic  limestone  in  the  Alps. 

BiBL.  Giimbel,  Abhandl.  Miinchen,  xi. 
268. 

GYR'OPUS,  Nitzsch.— Agenus  of  man- 
dibulate  Anoplura  (Insects),  of  the  family 
LiotheidfB. 

Char.  Tarsi  two-jointed,  wdth  a  single 
claw. 

Mandibles  without  teeth  ;  maxillary  palpi 
conical  and  four-jointed  ;  labial  palpi  none ; 
antennffi  four-jointed;  thorax  two-jointed; 
abdomen  ten-jointed. 

G.  ovalis  (PI.  28.  fig.  8).  Head  ferrugi- 
nous, transverse,  with  a  lateral  produced 
lobe  on  each  side ;  thorax  and  legs  ferrugi- 
nous ;  abdomen  nearly  orbicular,  yellow- 
ish white ;  claws  long,  curved,  and  strong ; 
length  1-48". 

Found  upon  the  guineapig  {Cavia  co- 
bin/a). 

G.  c/racilis.  Head  and  thorax  ferruginous ; 
abdomen  elongate,  segments  with  a  trans- 
verse striated  band  at  each  suture ;  claws 
very  short  and  minute ;  length  1-36". 

Found  also  upon  the  guineapig. 

BiBL.  Denny,  Anoplur.  Mono(jr. 

GYROSIG'MA,Hass.(P/eM/-OA'eV/m«,Sm.). 
— A  genus  of  Diatomacete. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  free,  longer  than 
broad ;  front  view  linear  or  linear-lanceolate ; 
valves  navicular,  sigmoid,  with  a  longitu- 
dinal line,  and  a  nodule  in  the  centre  and 
at  each  end. 

The  group  of  species  aiTanged  in  this 
genus  should  properly  form  a  subgenus  of 
Nacicida,  inasmuch  as  the  sigmoid  form  of 
the  valves,  upon  which  the  distinguishing 
character  is  founded,  does  not  exist  iu  all 


the  species  of  Gyrosigma  to  a  greater  extent 
than  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  some  species 
of  Navicula ;  in  some,  its  only  indication  is 
a  slight  inequality  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
valves.  The  median  line  and  nodules  consist 
of  an  internal  thickening  of  the  valves  at  the 
corresponding  parts  ;  the  line  is  best  seen  in 
the  front  view  (PI.  11.  fig.  16);  it  is  occa- 
sionally^ found  in  a  fractured  valve,  project- 
ing as  a  solid  highly  refractive  rod,  the 
thinner  adjacent  portions  of  the  valve  being 
broken  away  ;  for  brevit}^,  it  may  be  called 
the  keel. 

The  valves  exhibit  spurious  striae,  arising 
froni  the  existence  of  rows  of  dots,  of  which 
we  have  already  treated  under  Diatoma- 
C'E.M.  These  strias  and  dots  are  in  most 
species  very  difficult  to  detect,  requiring  the 
use  of  oblique  light,  and  the  modern  con- 
densers with  the  stops ;  the  principles  which 
should  guide  in  the  search  for  them  have 
been  explained  under  Angular  aper- 
ture ;  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
valves  is  also  essential  (  Diatom ace^,  p. 
2.39). 

Most  of  the  species  are  found  in  salt  or 
brackish  water ;  a  few  are  aquatic.  They 
often  abound  upon  the  surface  of  mud. 
Conjugation  or  the  formation  of  sporangia 
has  not  been  observed.  The  frustules  are 
sometimes  found  enveloped  in  amorphous 
mucus,  and  those  of  one  species  have  been 
found  within  gelatinous  tubes. 

Many  species  have  been  described,  of 
which  those  that  have  been  used  as  Test- 
objects  will  be  enumerated.  We  must, 
however,  express  our  belief  that  they  can- 
not truly  be  regarded  as  distinct  species, — 
unless  of  microscopic  objects,  if  the  term 
may  be  permitted.  The  measurements  are 
mostly  those  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  R.  Beck,  with  which  our  own  have 
coincided  very  nearly.  The  species  are 
arranged  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
markings,  which  coincides  with  the  difh- 
culty  with  which  they  are  detected  and 
resolved  into  dots ;  and  the  appended  figures 
express  the  number  of  strife  or  rows  of  dots 
in  1-1000". 

Stri(s  oblique  (dots  alternate  or  quin- 

cuncial,  PI.  11.  fig.  40). 
G.  forinosum  (PI.  11.  fig.  25).  Broadly 
linear,  attenuated  towards  the  ends ;  sig- 
moidure    evident;  keel    oblique;  length 
1-60"  ;  striaj  36.  Marine. 

G.  decorum  (PI.  11.  fig.  26).  Rhomboid- 
linear  ;  attenuated ;  sigmoidure  very  evi- 
2  A  2 
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dent ;  keel  oblique  ;  length  1-90" ;  striae  36. 
Marine. 

G.  speciosum  (fig'.  28).  Linear-lanceolate ; 
sigmoidure  resulting  from  the  curvature  of 
one  margin  of  each  half  of  the  valve,  the 
opposite  margin  of  each  respective  half 
being  nearly  straiglit ;  keel  in  each  half 
f(5rming  two  curves ;  very  oblique  near  the 
end  ;  length  1-90"  ;  marine  ;  strise  44.  The 
halves  of  the  valves  somewhat  resemble  the 
blade  of  a  pocket-knife. 

G.  sfrif/usum  (fig.  29).  Linear-lanceolate  ; 
ends  rather  obtuse,  sigmoidure  slight;  keel 
nearly  straight  in  the  middle,  curved  near 
the  ends  ;  length  1-90"  ;  strife  45.  Marine. 
Fig.  40  represents  the  strise  resolved  into 
dots. 

G.  qwadratum  (fig.  34).  Rhomboidal,  acu- 
minate at  the  ends ;  sigmoidure  evident 
towards  the  ends ;  keel  curved,  nearly  me- 
dian ;  length  1-150"  ;  marine  ;  striae  45. 

G.  elongatmn  (PI.  11.  fig.  31,  and  PI.  1. 
fig.  18).  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate  ;  sig- 
moidure slight,  uniform ;  keel  median;  length 
1-80"  ;  marine  ;  strise  48. 

G.  riyidum  (fig.  30).  Linear-lanceolate, 
obtuse  at  the  ends  ;  sigmoidure  slight ;  keel 
nearly  median ;  length  1-70" ;  marine  ; 
striae  48. 

G.  angulatum  {Navinda  angidata)  (PI.  11. 
fig.  33).  Rhomboid-lanceolate  or  angular- 
lanceolate  ;  sigmoidure  evident ;  keel  nearly 
median;  length  1-110";  marine;  striae  52. 
PI.  1.  fig.  16  represents  a  valve  with  the 
strise  resolved  into  dots  ;  PI.  11.  fig.  41  re- 

$iresents  the  dots  very  highly  magnified  ;  and 
^1.  11.  fig.  46  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
hemispherules,  which  some  authors  consider 
to  form  the  true  structure. 

PI.  11.  fig.  33  a  represents  a  specimen  with 
the  endochrome  and  nucleus. 

/3  (fig.  33  h).  Simply  and  narrowly  lan- 
ceolate, ends  acute. 

y  (fig.  33  c).  Ends  beaked ;  abruptly 
flexed. 

G.  (estuarii  (fig.  35).  Lanceolate  ;  ends 
abruptly  tapering,  short  and  beak-like  ;  sig- 
moidure evident ;  keel  not  median  ;  length 
1-250"  ;  marine  ;  striae  54. 

G.  interjnediuni  (fig.  36).  Nan-owly 
linear-lanceolate,  acute ;  sigmoidure  none, 
or  merely  indicated  by  a  slight  inequality 
in  the  opposite  margins  of  the  valves  ;  keel 
nearly  straight  and  almost  median ;  length 
1-140"  ;  marine  ;  striae  55. 

/3  G.nuhectda.  Ends  obtuse;  slightly  more 
lanceolate,  and  shorter ;  marine  ;  striae  55. 

G.  delicatidum  (fig.  32).    Very  nai'rowly 


near-lanceolate  ;  sigmoidure  evident ;  keel 
nearly  central ;  marine  ;  length  1-130"  ; 
striee  64. 

G.  ohseurmn  (fig.  27).  Linear,  attenu- 
ated near  the  ends  ;  sigmoidure  slight ;  prin- 
cipally arising  from  the  curvature  of  one 
margin  of  each  half  of  the  valve  ;  keel  not 
median,  especially  near  the  ends  ;  marine  ; 
length  1-200"  ;  striae  75. 

Strife  longitudinal  and  transverse  (dots 
opposite,  PI.  11.  figs.  39,  42). 

In  most  of  the  following  species  or  forms 
the  dots  are  not  equidistant  in  the  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  rows. 

G.  strigilis  (fig.  12).  Linear-lanceolate; 
sigmoidure  evident ;  keel  nearly  median, 
flexm'e  double ;  marine ;  length  1-75" ; 
striae  :  longitudinal  40,  transverse  36. 

G.  halticum  (fig.  10).  Broadly  linear, 
narrowed  at  the  ends  ;  sigmoidure  apparent 
at  the  ends  only,  and  produced  principally 
by  the  ciuwature  of  one  margin  only  ;  keel 
not  median,  flexure  double  ;  marine  ;  length 
1-80" ;  striag,  both  sets,  38.  Fig.  39,  piece 
of  valve,  showing  dots. 

/3.  Gradually  tapering  towards  the  ends  ; 
strife  obscure. 

G.  Ilippocampifs  (fig.  13).  Narrowly 
lanceolate,  gradually  attenuated  towards 
the  broad,  very  obtuse  ends  ;  sigmoidure 
evident ;  keel  nearly  median ;  marine  or 
brackish  water  ;  length  1-160"  ;  striae  :  long. 
32,  tr.  40. 

G.  attenvafMin  (fig.  15.  PI.  1.  fig.  17). 
Linear-lanceolate,  with  obtuse  ends ;  sig- 
moidure slight ;  keel  nearly  median ;  marine 
and  aquatic ;  length  1-120" ;  striae  :  long.  30, 
tr.  40. 

G.  lamstre  (fig.  18).  Linear-lanceolate, 
ends  rather  obtuse  ;  sigmoidure  evident ; 
keel  almost  median ;  aquatic ;  length  1-130"; 
strias,  both  sets,  48. 

G.  te7iuissimum  (fig.  24).  Narrowly  linear, 
attenuate  towards  the  ends ;  sigmoidure 
evident ;  keel  nearly  central ;  aquatic ; 
length  1-180"  ;  striae,  both  sets,  48. 

G.  Spencerii  (fig.  l7).  Linear-lanceolate  ; 
sigmoidure  evident ;  keel  nearly  median  ; 
aquatic  ;  length  1-200"  ;  striae  :  long.  55, 
tr.  50. 

G.  littorah  (fig.  19).  Lanceolate,  ends 
somewhat  prolonged  ;  sigmoidure  evident ; 
keel  median ;  aquatic ;  length  1-180" ;  striae  : 
long.  24,  tr.  60.  Fig.  42  represents  the  dots 
upon  part  of  a  valve. 

G.  acKininatum  (fig.  14).  Linear-lan- 
ceolate, acuminate ;  sigmoidure  evident; 
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keel  median;  aquatic  ;  length  1-150";  stvia? : 
long.  40,  tr.  52. 

G.  fasciola  (fig'.  21).  Linear-lanceolate  ; 
with  linear  beak-lilte  ends  ;  sigmoidiire  evi- 
dent ;  marine ;  length  1-200"  ;  striae  :  long. 
(?),  tr.  64. 

G.  prolongatmn  (fig.  23) .  Very  narrowly 
linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  linear 
beak-like  ends ;  sigmoidure  present  in  the 
ends  only  ;  keel  nearly  median  ;  marine  ; 
length  1-200";  striaj  :  long.  (?),  tr.  65. 

G.  distoiitmi  (fig.  20).  Lanceolate ;  ends 
slightly  produced  and  beak-like;  sig- 
moidure evident ;  keel  central ;  marine  ; 
length  1-300"  ;  striaj :  long.  65,  tr.  75. 

G.  macrum  (fig.  22).  Very  narrowly 
linear -lanceolate  ;  ends  produced  into  long 
beak-like  processes ;  sigmoidure  produced 
by  the  ends  of  the  beaks  only  ;  keel  median  ; 
length  1-100" ;  strire  :  long.  (?),  tr.  85. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Freshwater  Algee,  p.  435  ; 
Smith,  Brit.  Diatom,  i.  p.  61 ;  Kiitzing,  <S}9. 
Air/,  and  Bacill. ;  llabenhorst,  Fl.  Alt/,  i. 
p.  230  (46  European  species). 

H. 

H^'MATINE.— The  red  colouring-mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  in  the  globules  of  which  it 
exists  combined  with  giobuline.  It  pos- 
sesses no  morphological  characters, 

BiBL.  See  Chemistby. 

H^MATOOOC'CUS.  See  Protococ- 
cus  and  Glceocapsa. 

HyEMATO'IDINE.— This  substance,  to 
which  Virchow  first  drew  attention,  is  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  masses  of  extrava- 
sated  blood  which  have  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  living  bodies  of  the  Vertebrata, 
as  in  old  apoplectic  clots,  sanguineous  ex- 
travasations resulting  from  contusions  and 
wounds,  the  effusions  accompanying  the 
rupture  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  &c. 

It  occurs  in  the  form  of  granules,  globules, 
and  distinct  crystals.  These  are  somewhat 
highly  refractive,  and  mostly  of  a  ruby-red 
or  yellowish-red  colour ;  they  are  stated  also 
to  have  been  found  colourless.  The  most 
common  forms  are  represented  in  PI.  9. 
fig.  16,  and  they  appear  to  belong  to  two 
distinct  systems — the  oblique  rhombic  pris- 
matic, and  the  regular  system. 

The  properties  of  hsematoidine  are  as 
inconstant  as  the  crj'stalline  form ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  several  different  substances 
have  been  ranged  under  the  above  title,  or 
perhaps  modifications  of  the  same  substance 


in  different  states  of  hydration  ;  for  so  insu- 
perable has  been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
hsematoidine  in  cpiantity  and  a  state  of 
purity,  that  its  true  nature  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined. 

It  is  mostly  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  and  dilute 
mineral  acids,  and  solution  of  potash.  Some- 
times it  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  -with  a 
yellow  colour,  at  others  readily  so  in  water. 

An  amorphous  colourless  proteine-sub- 
stance  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  crys- 
tals by  the  action  of  mineral  acids. 

Modern  researches  seem  to  show  that  the 
hsematoidine  or  blood-crystals  consist  some- 
times of  hfematine,  at  others  of  hremato- 
globuline  (hiTemoglobine)  ;  but  tlie  relations 
of  these  matters  are  still  obscure. 

Hsematoidine  may  be  artificially  procured 
from  various  sources,  perhaps  most  readily 
from  the  blood  of  fishes  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.  The  blood  of  the  spleen  of  the 
horse  changes  almost  entirely  into  prismatic 
crystals  of  it  in  drying.  In  obtaining  the 
crystals,  the  presence  of  the  serum  is  preju- 
dicial, and  it  should  be  waslied  away  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water.  If  recently  dried 
blood  be  treated  with  a  vegetable  acid 
(acetic,  oxalic  acid,  &c.),  and  a  drop  of  the 
solution  be  placed  upon  a  slide,  covered  with 
thin  glass,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  80° 
to  100°  r.,  the  crystals  may  also  be  obtained. 
This  reaction  might  be  of  use  in  judicial 
investigations.  The  addition  of  water  and 
a  little  alcohol  or  ether  to  the  blood, 
sometimes  favours  the  separation  of  the 
crystals. 

Crystals  of  hsematoidine  have  been  found 
within  the  blood-globules  prior  to  the  addi- 
tion of  reagents. 

Their  preservation  is  difficult ;  it  is  best 
effected  by  washing  them  with  alcohol,  or 
this  liquid  somewhat  diluted  with  water, 
and  drying  them  under  the  air-pump,  or 
over  sulphuric  acid. 

BiBL.  Virchow,  Ann.  d.  CJiem.  ii.  Phorm. 
1851  {Chem.  Gaz.  1852)  ;  Funke,  Zeitsch. 
f.  rat.  Med.  1851,  i.  p.  172,  1852,  ii.  pp. 
"199  &  288 ;  Kunde,  ihid.  1852,  ii.  p.  271 ; 
'ijehmKmi,Gmelin''sHandbiich,  viii. ;  Sander- 
son, Edinb.  3Ionth.  Jn.  xiii.  pp.  216,  521  ; 
Kolliker,  Mikrosk.  Anat. ;  '  Teichmann, 
Zeits.  f.  rat.  Med.  1853,  iii.  p.  376; 
Frey,  ' Histologie  ^c,  1870;  Freyer,  Blut- 
Kri/stalle. 

HvEMATOPI'NUS,  Leach.— A  genus  of 
Insects,  of  the  order  Anoplura,  and  family 
Pediculidse. 
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Char.  Legs  all  formed  for  climbing  ;  tho- 
rax generally  narrower  than  the  abdomen, 
and  distinctly  separated  from  it ;  abdomen 
composed  of  eight  or  nine  segments. 

This  genus  contains  several  species, which 
live  as  parasites  upon  various  animals — the 
field-mouse,  rat,  dog,  ox,  horse,  ass,  calf, 
hog,  rabbit,  hare,  squirrel,  &c. 

H.  suis  (PI.  28.  fig.  4 :  fig.  4*,  anterior  leg). 
Dusky  ferruginous ;  abdomen  grey  or  ashy- 
yellow,  flat  and  membranaceous,  with  a 
black  horny  excrescence  suiTOunding  each 
of  the  white  spiracles  ;  legs  long  and  thick  ; 
femur  transversely  striped ;  tibia  very  ab- 
ruptly clavate,  dark-coloured  at  the  end ; 
tarsi  with  a  large  fleshy  pulvillus. 

Found  upon  pigs  out  of  condition ;  length 
1-10  to  1-G". 

BiBL.  Denny,  Monogr.  Anopl.  Brit.  p.  24; 
Gervais,  JValckenaer^ s  Aptercs,  iii.  301. 

H^MATOPO'TA,  Meig.— A  genus  of 
Dipterous  Insects,  of  the  family  Taba- 
nidae. 

Distinguished  by  the  six-jointed  antenna?, 
which  are  longer  than  the  head,  with  the 
third  joint  thickened  at  the  base. 

//.  plifvialis,  of  which  most  persons  must 
have  experienced  the  pungent  bite  in  or 
near  woods  in  warm  weather,  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  great  development  of  the 
lancets,  and  the  beautiful  iridescence  of  the 
eyes. 

BiBL.  See  Tabantd^. 

H/EMO'CIIARIS,  Sav.  {Fisdcola, 
Blainv.). — A  genus  of  Annulata. 

H.  inscium  (Piscicola  (jeometra)  is  a  leech- 
like animal,  found  upon  the  carp,  tench, 
roach,  &c.    Length  1  to  2". 

Bibl.  Leo,  Midler'' s  Archiv,  1835 ;  Ley- 
dig,  Siebold  vnd  KolUhcr's  Zeifschr.  i. ; 
Brightwell,  Ann.  N.  H.  1842,  ix.  11. 

H^'MOPIS,  Sav.— Agenus  of  Annulata. 

H.  sanguisorha,  the  common  horse-leech. 
In  this  animal  the  teeth  are  less  numerous 
and  more  obtuse  than  in  the  medicinal 
leech  (Hirudo  officinalis). 

IIAIL. — The  microscopic  structure  of 
hail-stones  does  not  appear  to  be  uniform. 
In  some  a  central  nucleus  surrounded  by 
concentric  layers  has  been  noticed;  in  others 
the  nucleus  is  enveloped  by  a  radiating  crys- 
talline crust;  or,  again,  the  entire  mass  has 
been  found  to  consist  of  little  spheres  of  ice. 
When  hail-stones  liquefy,  a  copious  evolu- 
tion of  gas  takes  place.  Hail-stones  may 
best  be  collected  for  examination  in  a 
blanket,  which  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  retains  them  longest  in  the  solid  state. 


]  Connected  with  the  structure  and  formation 
of  hail-stones,  is  the  composition  of  spherules 
of  condensed  vapour.  Tliese  are  generally 
believed  to  consist  of  filmsof  water  enclosing- 
portions  of  air;  but  Dr.Waller's  observations 
have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
simply  composed  of  water.  If  the  former 
view  were  correct,  those  hail-stones  which 
consist  of  aggregations  of  icy  spherules, 
should  contain  air  within  them,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case ;  but  in  deciding 
this  question,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Intkoduction, 
p.  xxxiii,y., which  will  afford  a  simple  means 
of  deciding  the  point. 

In  some  liquefied  hail-stones,  the  spores 
of  fungi  and  algse,  with  infusoria,  have 
been  found. 

BiBL.  Pouillet,  Elem.  d.  Physique,  ii. ; 
Waller,  Phil.  Tr.  1847,  p.  23;  id.  Phil. 
Mat).  1846,  xxix.  p.  103,  and  1847,  xxx. 
p.  159 ;  Harting,  Skiz.  aiis  d.  Natur. 

HAIR  OF  Animals. — The  structure  of 
the  hair  of  animals  is  very  complicated,  and 
requires  careful  manipulation  for  its  investi- 
gation. We  shall  commence  with  the  hair 
of  man,  in  which  it  has  been  the  most  per- 
fectly examined. 

Human  hair.  When  a  hair  is  viewed 
under  a  low  power,  it  appears  black  at  the 
sides  and  light  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  convey 
a  notion  of  its  being  a  tube  ;  such  is  not, 
however,  the  case,  although  this  notion  was 
long  admitted. 

The  hairs  are  secreted  by  the  skin,  and 
consist  of  modified  epidermic  formations. 
Each  is  implanted  in  a  cutaneous  depres- 
sion, termed  the  hair-follicle  (fig.  292),  at 
the  bottom  of  which  it  is  fixed  by  a  dilata- 
tion called  the  knob  or  bulb  of  the  hair  (c). 
The  free  portion,  or  that  projecting  beyond 
the  skin,  is  the  shaft  or  scape  (a)  ;  and  that 
above  the  bulb  but  contained  within  the 
follicle,  is  the  root  (h).  The  bulb  encloses 
or  surrounds  a  conical  or  rounded  body  (i), 
the  papilla  or  pulp. 

Three  varieties  of  hair  are  met  with  upon 
different  parts  of  the  body  :  1 ,  consisting  of 
long,  soft  hairs,  from  1  to  3"  and  more  in 
length,  as  the  hair  of  the  head ;  2,  short, 
rigid  and  thicker  hairs,  from  1-4  to  1-2"  in 
length,  as  in  the  eye-lashes  ;  and  3,  short, 
very  slender  hairs,  from  1-12  to  1-6"  in 
length,  as  in  the  down  or  woolly  hairs  of 
the  face,  the  back  and  extremities. 

Wlien  the  shaft  of  a  hair  is  examined 
under  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light, 
two  structures  are  mostly  distinguishable. 
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a  median,  more  or  less  black,  somewhat 
irregularly  granular  and  linear  portion — the 
medulla  or  pith  ;  and  an  outer,  fibrous- 
looking  portion,  mostly  more  or  less  co- 


Fig.  292. 


Magnified  50  diameters. 

A  hair  of  moderate  size,  contained  in  its  follicle,  a, 
shaft ;  b,  root ;  c,  bulb  or  knob  ;  d,  cuticle  of  the  hair ; 
e,  inner  sheath  of  the  root ;  f,  outer  sheath  of  the  root ; 
g,  structureless  membrane  of  the  hair-follicle ;  A,  trans- 
Verse-  and  longitudinal-fibrous  layer  of  the  same ;  »,  pa- 
pilla; h,  excretory  duets  of  the  sebaceous  glands  or 
follicles,  with  their  epithelial  and  fibrous  layer ;  I,  cutis 
of  the  orifice  of  the  hair-follicle ;  m,  rete  mucosum ; 
«,  cutaneous  epidermis ;  o,  termination  of  the  inner 
sheath  of  the  root. 

loured  according  to  the  colour  of  the  hair 
— the  cortex,  cortical  or  fibrous  portion. 

The  cortical  portion  is  that  upon  which 
the  firmness,  elasticity,  and  colour  of  the 
hair  depends,  and  constitutes  the  greater 
portion  of  its  bulk.  It  exhibits  numerous 
longitudinal  strife,  or  interrupted  dark  lines 
and  dots.  When  acted  upon  by  strong  sul- 
phuric or  some  other  acid  at  a  gentle  heat. 
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it  becomes  at  first  resolved  into  plates  or 
fibres  (fig.  293  B)  of  the  most  varied  sizes, 
both  as  to  length  and  breadth ;  but  if  the 
action  of  the  acid  be  continued,  these  fibres 
become  separated  into  cells  (fig.  293  A). 


Magnified  350  diameters. 

Plates  and  cells  of  the  cortical  substance  of  a  hair, 
after  treatment  with  acetic  acid.  A,  separate  cells. 
1,  front  view  (three  of  them  isolated,  two  united) ;  2, 
side  Tiew.    JS,  a  layer,  composed  of  several  cells. 

These  cells  present  uneven  surfaces,  and  a 
more  or  less  elliptical  outline,  their  true 
form  being  spindle-shaped ;  but  they  are 
mostly  flattened  and  angular,  or  curved  from 
mutual  pressure,  resulting  from  their  aggre- 
gation into  the  shaft  of  the  hair.  The  cells 
are  about  1-500  to  1-.300"  in  length,  and 
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from  1-6000  to  1-2200"  in  breadth.  They 
mostly  contain  elongated,  dark-looking  nu- 
clei, 1-1100  to  1-400"  in  length  ;  these  are 
well  seen  in  a  colourless  hair,  heated  with 
soda  or  potash  (fig.  294  yl  6,  and       ;  in 

Fig.  294. 


treated  with  acids  (fig.  295),  whilst  in  the 
rig.  295.  Fig.  296. 


Magnified  350  diametora. 

A,  Portion  of  awliite  hair  after  treatment  with  soda. 
a,  nucleated  cells  of  medulla,  free  from  air  ;  6,  cortical 
Bubstance  with  fibrillation  and  linear  nuclei ;  c,  cuticle. 
.B,  three  isolated  nuclei  from  the  cortex. 

coloured  hair  they  also  contain  pigment- 
granules,  to  which  the  colour  of  the  hair  is 
principally  owing.  The  pigment-granules 
are  exceedingly  minute,  about  1-50,000"  in 
diameter,  rounded,  and,  as  existing  in  the 
hair,  are  mostly  arranged  in  linear  groups, 
their  colour  and  number  varying  with  that 
of  the  liair.  The  pigment-granules  are  best 
separated  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda,  and  they  frequently  exhibit  molecular 
motion. 

The  striated  and  dotted  appearance  of  the 
shaft  of  liairs  is  not  produced  simply  by  the 
nuclei,  nor  by  the  pigment,  but  arises  in 
part  also  from  the  unequal  refraction  of  the 
light  bj^  the  various  parts  of  the  cells,  and 
from  the  presence  of  minute  spaces  tilled 
with  air.  The  nature  of  each  can  always  be 
determined  by  attention  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Inteodi'ction. 

Towards  the  bulb,  the  cells  of  the  cortex 
are  more  distinct,  less  elongated, and,  as  well 
as  the  nuclei,  more  easily  isolated  when 


Magnified  350  diameters. 

Fig.  295.  Two  striated  cells  from  the  cortex  of  the  root 

close  above  the  bulb,  with  nuclei. 
Fig.  296.  Cells  from  the  deei^est  jiortions  of  the  bulb  : 

a,  from  a  coloured  bulb,  with  pigment-granules  and 

partly  concealed  nuclei ;  6,  from  a  white  hair,  with 

distinct  nuclei  and  a  few  granules. 

bulb  itself  they  are  round  (fig.  296),  1-4000 
to  1-1800"  in  diameter,  closely  crowded, 
and  sometimes  containing  only  a  colourless 
nucleus,  at  others  pigment-granules. 

The  medulla,  like  the  cortex,  consists  of  a 
number  of  cells.  Its  structure  is  best  ob- 
served in  a  hair  which  has  been  treated  with 
soda  or  potash.  The  cells  are  then  seen  to 
be  arranged  in  one  or  more  linear  series 
(fig.  294  a) ;  they  are  angular  or  rounded, 
1-2000  to  1-1000"  in  diameter;  and  if  the 
action  of  the  alkali  has  not  been  too  long- 
continued,  they  exhibit  a  nucleus  ;  they  fre- 
quently also  contain  one  or  more  granules  or 
globules  of  fat  (fig.  297).    In  the  shaft  and 

Fig.  297. 


Magnified  360  diameters. 

Medi\llary  rell.s  with  pale  nuclei  and  fatty  granules 
from  a  hair  treated  with  soda. 


upper  part  of  the  root  of  the  hair,  these 
cells  contain  air,  which  gives  them  a  dark  or 
black  appearance  by  transmitted  light ;  and 
it  was  the  generally  received  opinion,  until 
we  pointed  out  the  error  several  years  ago, 
that  this  darkness  or  blackness  arose  from 
the  presence  of  pigment.  The  contrary, 
however,  may  be  easily  proved  by  mace- 
rating the  hair  in  oil  of  tmpentine  or  any 
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liquid,  when  the  air  escapes  in  bubbles  and 
becomes  displaced  by  the  liquid ;  moreover, 
on  drying  the  hair,  the  air  and  black  ap- 
pearance return.  PI.  22.  tig.  1  represents  a 
,  white  hair,  in  which  the  medullary  cells  of 
the  lower  part  are  hlled  with  Canada  bal- 
sam, whilst  those  of  the  upper  portion  still 
contain  air.  Again,  examination  by  reflected 
light  is  equally  couclusive  ;  for  under  it  the 
black  medullary  portions  become  white, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  did  the  black- 
ness arise  from  pigment.  PI.  22.  tig.  9  illus- 
trates this  in  the  hair  of  the  Lion ;  where 
a  represents  the  hair  as  seen  by  transmitted, 
and  b  by  reflected  light. 

Cuticular  coat.  The  shaft  and  root  of 
the  hair,  above  the  termination  of  the  inner 
root-sheath,  are  coated  externally  by  a 
firmly  adherent,  thin,  simple,  membranous 
layer,  consisting  of  Hat,  imbricated,  epithe- 
lial scales.  In  the  natural  state  of  the  hair, 
the  existence  of  these  scales  is  only  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  irregularly  trans- 
verse and  anastomosing  lines  seen  upon  the 
surface,  or  slight  dentition  of  the  margin 
(lig.  298^).    But  when  the  hair  has  been 


Fig.  298. 


Magnified  160  diameters. 
A,  surface  of  the  shaft  of  a  white  hair,  the  curred 
linea  indicating  the  free  margins  of  the  epidermic  scales. 
JS,  scales  isolated  by  the  action  of  soda. 

treated  with  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  the  scales 
become  separated.  Their  free  margins  are 
directed  towards  the  unattached  end  of  the 
hair.  The  scales  are  much  more  distinct 
without  treatment,  in  the  hair  of  the  newly- 
born  infant  (PI.  22.  hg.  3).    They  are  very 


Fig.  299, 


Miigmfled  2o0  diameters. 

Portion  of  the  root  of  a  dark  hair,  slightly  acted  upon 
by  soda :  a,  medulla,  the  cells  still  contaiiiinj.^  air  ;  h, 
cortex  with  pigment;  c,  inner  cuticular  layer;  d,  outer 
cuticular  layer ;  e,  inner  layer  of  the  inner  root-sheath ; 
f,  outer  perforated  layer  of  the  same. 

transparent,  somewliat  quadrangular,  flat- 
tened or  curved  cells  (fig.  298  B),  not  con- 
taining a  nucleus ;  their  margins  or  edges 
are  often  black,  and,  as  the  other  parts  are 
transparent,  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
They  are  about' 1-700  to  1-500"  in  length, 
and  one  half  or  one  third  of  this  in  diameter. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  root,  below  the 
termination  of  the  root-sheath,  the  cuticu- 
lar coat  is  double,  or  consists  of  two  layers. 
The  above-mentioned  cuticle  of  the  shaft 
find  upper  part  of  the  root  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  innermost  of  these,  which 
possesses  nearly  the  same  structure,  except 
that  the  scales  of  which  it  consists  are  some- 
what longer,  and  directed  more  obliquely 
outwards.  These  layers  are  best  seen  in  a 
hair  treated  with  an  alkali,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  pressure ;  they  then  become  se- 
parated (fig.  299),  the  inner,  with  the  root 
of  the  hair,  assuming  an  undulating  form, 
and  remaining  firmly  adherent  (c),  whilst 
the  outer  {d)  remains  attached  to  the  inner 
root-sheath,  its  cells  also  being  broad  and 
without  nuclei.  At  the  bulb,  both  these 
layers  become  transformed  into  soft  cells, 
broader  than  long,  with  transverse  nuclei, 
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finally  becoming  fused  with  tlio  round  cells 
of  the  bnlb. 

The  Jiair-  folHcles  ave  ])Ouches,  about  1-10 
to  1-4'  in  length,  pretty  closely  surrounding 
the  hairs,  and  exteudiug  in  the  short  hairs 
into  the  substance  of  the  upper  layer  of  the 
cutis ;  but  in  the  long  hairs,  into  its  deepest 
portion,  or  even  into  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue.  They  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
longations of  the  skin,  with  its  components, 
the  cutis,  basement-membrane,  and  epider- 
mis. Hence  three  parts  are  distinguishable 
in  them  :  an  external,  tibrous,  very  vascular 
portion — the  proper  hair-follicle  ;  a  base- 
ment-membrane ;  and  a  non-vascular  cellu- 
lar coat — the  epidermis  of  the  follicle,  or, 
because  it  surrounds  the  root  of  the  hair, 
the  root-sheath. 

Tlie  fibrous  portion  of  the  follicle  con- 
sists of  two  layers  or  membranes.  The 
outer  one  (fig.  292  h)  is  the  thicker,  and 
contains  vessels  and  nerves.  Its  inner  sur- 
face is  connected  with  the  inner  layer  ;  ex- 
ternally it  is  attached  to  the  surrounding 
areolar  tissue ;  and  above,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  outer  layer  of  the  cutis.  It  con- 
sists of  common  areolar  tissue,  the  fibres 
of  which  are  longitudinal,  with  elongated 
spindle-shaped  nuclei.  The  inner  layer 
(fig.  300  a)  is  much  more  delicate,  and  only 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  hair-follicle 
to  the  orifice  of  the  sebaceous  follicles.  It 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  transverse  fibres, 
with  long  and  narrow  nuclei,  resembling 
unstriated  muscular  fibres. 

The  third  layer  (fig.  300  b),  or  basement- 
membrane,  is  transparent  and  structureless, 
and  extends  from  the  base  of  the  follicle, 
without  apparently  covering  the  papilla,  as 
far  as  the  inner  root-sheath,  and  perhaps 
higher.  It  presents  delicate  transverse 
anastomosing  lines,  producing  a  fibrous 
appearance. 

The  jmlp  or  papilla  of  the  hair  (fig.  292  ^) 
belongs  to  the  follicle,  and  corresponds  to  a 
papilla  of  the  skin.  It  is  rounded  or  oval, 
1-96  to  1-480"  in  length,  is  connected  with 
the  fibrous  coat  of  the  follicle  by  a  kind  of 
stalk,  and  consists  of  indistinctly  fibrous 
areolar  tissue  with  nuclei  and  granules  of 
fat,  but  contains  no  cells. 

The  two  root-slwaths  consist  of  the  epi- 
dermic covering  of  the  hair-follicle.  The 
outer  (fig.  292/)  is  the  continuation  of  the 
rete  mucosum  of  the  skin,  and  lines  the 
entire  follicle.  Its  lower  part  is  in  contact 
externally  with  the  basement-membrane  of 
the  follicle ;  but  above  the  termination  of 


the  inner  transverse  layer  of  the  follicle,  it 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  outer  or  longi- 
tudinal layer.  It  consists  of  several  layers 
of  nucleated  cells,  resembling  those  of  the 
rete  mucosum  of  the  skin,  the  outer  having 
their  long  axis  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
hair,  the  others,  especially  towards  the  bulb, 
being  rounded.  This  outer  root-sheath  is 
most  distinct  in  the  follicles  of  the  skin  of 
the  negro,  from  which  it  may  be  withdrawn 
with  the  epidermis  after  maceration. 


Fig.  300. 


Magnified  300  diameters. 

Portion  of  the  inner  fibrous  coat  and  basement-mem- 
brane of  a  hair-follicle :  a,  inner  coat  witli  transverse 
fibres  and  elongated  transverse  nuclei ;  b,  basement- 
membrane,  seen  as  it  were  in  section ;  e,  its  lacerated 
margins ;  d,  fine  lines  (fibres?)  on  its  inner  surface. 

The  inner  root-sheath  (fig.  299,  e,f)  forms 
a  transparent,  very  firm  and  elastic,  yellow- 
ish membrane,  extending  from  near  the  base 
of  the  hair-follicle  to  near  the  mouths  of  the 
sebaceous  follicles,  where  it  terminates  ab- 
ruptly with  a  jagged  margin.  Externally 
it  is  connected  with  the  outer  root-sheath, 
internally  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  cuticle 
of  the  hair ;  hence  no  interval  exists  natu- 
rally between  it  and  the  hair.  At  first  sight 
it  appears  as  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mem- 
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brane,  but  on  closer  examination  it  is  seen 
to  be  distinctly  cellular  ;  it  consists  of  two 
or  three  Ia3'ers  of  polygonal,  longish,  trans- 
parent cells,  with  their  long  axis  parallel  to 
that  of  the  hair.  The  outermost  (Henle's) 
layer  (figs.  299/,  301^)  consists  of  long, 


Fig.  301. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 

Elements  of  the  inner  root-sheatli.  A,  external  layer : 
1,  isolated  plates ;  2,  the  same  in  connexion,  showing 
the  interspaces  (a)  between  the  cells  (6).  B,  cells  of  the 
inner  non-perforated  layer.  C,  nucleated  cells  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  inner  sheath,  which  consists  of  a  single 
layer  only. 

flattened,  non- nucleated  cells,  from  1-700 
to  1-500"  in  length,  with  fi.«sures  between 
them,  forming  a  fenestrated  layer.  The  in- 
nermost (Huxley's)  layer  (figs.  299  e,  301^) 
consists  of  one  or  two  layers  of  shorter  and 
broader  pol3'gonal  cells,  from  1-1200  to 
1-600"  in  length  :  their  nuclei,  which  exist 
in  the  lower  part  only  of  the  coat,  are  often 
broader  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle, 
sometimes  curved  and  pointed.    At  the  base 


of  the  hair-follicle,  the  inner  root-sheath 
consists  of  a  single  layer  only  of  beautiful, 
polygonal,  nucleated  cells  (fig.  301  c)  ;  these 
becoming  soft,  delicate  and  rounded,  gra- 
dually pass  into  the  outer  layers  of  the  round 
cells  of  the  bulb. 

In  regard  to  devdopment,  the  rudiments 
of  the  hair  appear  as  processes  of  the  rete 
mucosum  descending  into  the  substance  of 
the  cutis.  These  are  solid,  and  consist  of 
cells,  the  internal  of  which  become  horny 
and  form  first  a  small  slender  hair  in  the 
axis  of  the  process,  next  an  inner  sheath 
surroimding  the  former,  whilst  the  outer 
cells  remain  soft,  and  form  the  outer  sheath 
and  the  cells  of  the  bulb. 

After  birth  the  foetal  hair  appears  to  be 
completely  shed,  new  hairs  being  formed  in 
the  old  follicles,  which  displace  the  first  set, 
as  shown  in  figs.  302,  303. 


Fig.  302.  Fig.  303. 


Magnified  20  diameters. 

Eye-lashes  of  a  child  a  year  old.  A  exhibits  a  proceas 
of  the  bulb  or  outer  root-sheath,  in  which  the  cen- 
tral cells  are  elongated,  and  form  a  cone  distinct  from 
the  outer  cells.  jB,  one  more  advanced,  in  which  the 
inner  cone  has  become  developed  into  a  hair  and  an 
inner  root-sheath:  a,  outer,  ft,  inner  root-sheath  of  the 
young  hair;  c,  pit  for  the  pulp;  d,  bulb;  e,  shaft  of  the 
old  hair ;  /,  bulb,  g,  shaft,  Ti,  summit  of  the  young  hair ; 
i,  sebaceous  follicles ;  k,  three  sudoriparous  ducts  open- 
ing into  the  upper  part  of  the  hair-follicle. 

The  hairs  sometimes  found  developed 
upon  mucous  membranes,  and  within  en- 
cysted tumours  and  ovarian  cysts,  possess 
the  normal  structure  in  every  respect. 

Of  the  morbid  states  of  the  human  hair, 
we  need  mention  only  the  loss  and  change 
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of  colour,  and  the  presence  of  fungi.  When 
the  colour  entirely  vanishes,  and  the  hair 
becomes  white  or  grey,  the  cells  of  the  me- 
didla  contain  abundance  of  air.  This  arises 
from  a  kind  of  degeneration  or  impaired  nu- 
trition ;  the  liquid  contents  of  the  cells  are 
not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity;  they 
therefore  evaporate,  and  the  cells  being 
prevented  from  collapsing  by  their  adhesion 
to  each  other  and  to  the  firm  cortex,  be- 
come filled  with  air,  which  replaces  what 
would  otherwise  constitute  a  vacuum. 
Fungi  are  found  in  Favus  upon  the  cortex 
of  the  hair,  within  the  follicles,  and  even 
within  the  hair  itself,  as  is  stated.  In  Por- 
rigo  decalvans  also,  fungi  are  stated  to  occur 
in  the  hairs ;  we  can  atlirm  positively  that 
this  is  not  correct,  even  when  the  disease 
has  lasted  for  years. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  hair 
of  man  and  of  animals,  and  that  of  animals 
from  each  other,  relate  to — 1,  the  size ;  2, 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  cortical  and 
medullary  structures  ;  3,  the  locality'  of  the 
pigment ;  4,  the  arrangement  of  the  medul- 
lary cells ;  5,  the  comparative  amount  of 
true  hair,  and  woolly  hair,  down,  or  wool ; 
and  6,  the  size  and  projection  of  the  super- 
ficial cortical  cells  or  scales. 

Of  these  we  shall  give  a  brief  slfetch  (PI.  1. 
figs.  1-3,  and  PI.  22). 

The  hair  of  the  Mammalia  generally  is 
formed  upon  the  same  plan-  as  that  of  man ; 
great  variety,  however,  exists  in  its  com- 
plexity of  structure  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  component  parts. 

Qnadnmmna  (PL  22.  figs.  4  &  5).  In  the 
monkey  (Indian)  (tig.  4),  the  hair  presents' 
much  of  the  same  structure  as  in  man ;  the 
pigment  is  confined  to  the  cortex,  but  the 
air-cells  of  the  medulla  are  larger  and  less 
crowded ;  this  is  seen  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  hair  of  the  lemur  (fig.  5). 

Cheiroptera.  In  the  bats  (PI.  1.  fig.  2  ; 
PI.  22.  figs.  6  &  7),  a  striking  character  is 
the  peculiar  development  of  the  cortical 
scales  of  the  surface.  In  the  hair  of  the 
common  bat  (PI.  1.  fig.  2),  which  is  one 
of  the  Test-objects,  and  Australian  bat 
(PI.  22.  fig.  7),  this  character  is  not  so 
striking  as  in  that  of  the  Indian  bat  (PI.  22. 
fig.  6 ),  in  which  the  scales  are  grouped  in 
whorls  at  pretty  regular  intervals  along  the 
shaft,  and  project  considerably  beyond  the 
surface.  The  pigment  is  principally  confined 
to  these  whorled  scales.  In  some  of  the 
white  hairs  of  the  bat,  the  individual  scales 
are  very  beautifully  seen  (PI.  1.  fig.  2  c). 


Insectivora.  The  hair  of  the  mole  (fig.  8) 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  bats ; 
but  the  cells  of  the  medulla  are  very  di- 
stinct.   (See  Spines.) 

Carnivora  (figs.  9-13).  In  this  Order  the 
structure  of  the  hair  varies  considerably. 
In  the  lion  (fig.  9)  the  cortical  cells  are  di- 
stinct, but  not  projecting;  the  medullary 
cells  are  very  numerous,  and  the  air-spaces 
minute,  but  closely  aggregated,  as  we  often 
find  them  in  the  human  hair.  In  the  bear 
(fig.  10),  the  large  hairs  present  much  the 
same  structure  as  in  the  lion;  the  wool- 
hairs  differ  strikingly  from  these,  however, 
in  the  distinctness  of  the  cortical  and  me- 
dullary cells. 

Pachydermata  (figs.  14-17).  In  this  Order 
the  hairs  present  a  development  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  the  skin ;  being  very  thick 
and  complex  in  structure.  In  the  elephant 
(fig.  1.5,  transverse  section),  each  hair  re- 
sembles a  number  of  hairs  fused  together. 
Scattered  through  its  substance  are  pale 
spots  formed  by  cells  containing  little  or  no 
pigment,  with  an  irregular  perforation  in 
each,  probably  arising  from  rupture  of  the 
cells.  Surrounding  these  medullary  centres 
are  innumerable  cortical  cells  loaded  with 
pigment.  In  the  pig  (fig.  16),  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  cortex  and  medulla  is  not 
well  marked,  and  the  cells  assume  a  radial 
direction,  as  indicated  by  those  which  con- 
tain most  pigment.  In  the  Cheiropotamus 
(fig.  17)  the  distinction  is  more  evident. 

Rvminantia  (figs.  18-22).  In  this  Order 
the  hair  presents  great  variety.  In  the 
camel  (fig.  18)  and  dromedary  (fig.  19),  the 
true  hair  exhibits  much  the  same  structure 
as  that  of  the  higher  Orders,  whilst  in  the 
deer  (fig.  20,  moose-deer;  fig.  21,  musk-deer) 
the  medullary  portion  is  enormously  deve- 
loped at  the  expense  of  the  cortical  portion ; 
in  no  hair  is  the  cellular  structure  more  di- 
stinct than  in  the  two  latter,  the  medulla 
closely  resembling  a  piece  of  vegetable  cel- 
lular tissue.  The  wool-hair  in  this  class  pre- 
sents the  characteristic  structure.  That  of 
the  camel  (fig.  18  h)  agrees  in  structure  with 
the  type  of  wool  from  the  sheep  (fig.  22) 
in  its  softness,  flexibilitjr  and  waviness,  and 
in  the  distinctness  of  the  cortical  cells. 

Ede7itatn  (figs.  23  &  24).  The  difference 
between  the  hair  of  the  three-toed  sloth 
(fig.  23)  and  that  of  the  armadillo  (fig.  24) 
is  well-marked.  In  the  former,  the  cor- 
tical cells  take  a  remarkably  oblique  or  ra- 
diating course,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  run 
longitudinally. 
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Rodent i a  (figs.  25-35).  In  this  Order  the 
pigment  is  met  with  sometimes  in  the  me- 
dulla, at  others  in  the  cortex.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  air-cells  is  often  very  beautiful, 
and  has  rendered  these  hairs  favourite  mi- 
croscopic objects.  Portions  of  a  mouse- 
hair  in  various  parts  of  its  length  are  re- 
presented in  fig.  27,  «  forming  the  free  end. 
Fig.  28  displays  two  portions  of  the  same 
hair  as  analyzed  by  treatment  with  solution 
of  potash.  The  cortical  parts  have  not  been 
resolved  into  their  component  cells,  whilst 
those  of  the  medulla  have  assumed  their 
rounded  and  natural  form,  and  exhibit  mi- 
nute granules  of  pigment,  with  larger  glo- 
bules of  fat.  The  arrangement  of  the  me- 
dullary cells  in  two  rows  is  seen  in  fig.  28  h. 
The  pigment  within  the  cells  in  situ  is  seen 
in  fig.  31  h,  from  the  rabbit.  The  wool  pre- 
sents its  charactei'S  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
projection  of  the  outer  layer  of  cortical  cells 
and  the  distinctness  of  the  medullary  air- 
cells  being  very  evident. 

Marsupialia  (figs.  3G  &  37).  In  this  cu- 
rious Order  the  hair  greatly  resembles  that 
of  the  rodents.  That  of  the  Kangaroo  pre- 
sents very  beautifully  imbricated  cortical 
cells  (fig.  36). 

Monoiremata.  The  structure  of  the  hair 
of  the  Ornithorhynchus  is  as  peculiar  as 
that  of  the  animal  in  general.  It  presents 
that  of  hair  and  wool  combined  (fig.  38). 
The  basal  portion  resembles  wool,  and  is 
very  long  and  narrow ;  the  structure  of  two 
pieces  in  different  parts  of  its  length  is  seen 
in  fig.  38  c  and  d.  At  the  end  of  this  por- 
tion is  attached  the  proper  hair  containing 
the  pigment  within  the  cortical  substance 
{h)  ;  fig.  38*  represents  the  surface- view  of 
the  hair,  showing  the  imbricated  scales. 
In  Birds  the  hair  is  replaced  by  feathers. 
The  hair  of  the  Invertebrata  does  not  pre- 
sent the  same  structure  as  that  of  the  higher 
animals ;  some  physiologists  have  there- 
fore limited  the  term  hair  to  the  filiform 
epidermic  formations  of  the  Mammalia, 
whilst  others  admit  the  occurrence  of  hair 
in  all  classes  of  the  aniniiil  kingdom.  At 
all  events,  the  hairs  of  the  Invertebrata  are 
not  usually  composed  wholly  of  epidermis. 
They  consist  of  an  outer  cortical  or  epider- 
mic layer,  frequently  coloured,  and  upon 
which  their  firmness  depends ;  lining  this 
is  sometimes  a  prolongation  of  the  cutis,  at 
others  a  colourless  substance  which,  when 
the  hair  is  dried,  presents  an  irregular  cell- 
like appearance  and  contains  air,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  hair-cells  of  the  hair  of  the 


Mammalia.  In  other  instances  the  hair  is 
completely  solid,  but  exhibits  no  trace 
whatever  of  cell-structure.  It  remains  to 
be  shown  whether  the  latter  may  represent 
the  epidermis  hardened  in  an  amorphous 
state,  and  whether  those  lined  with  cutis 
may  be  regarded  as  epidermic  formations 
upon  an  exserted  papilla  of  the  skin,  whilst 
those  presenting  the  air-cells  when  dried 
correspond  to  an  outer  hardened  epidermic 
layer,  and  an  inner  retaining  its  distinctly 
cellular  state.  In  those  lined  with  cutis, 
the  circulation  can  sometimes  be  observed. 

We  have  space  to  notice  only  a  few  in- 
stances of  variety  of  form,  many  of  which 
occur,  and  have  long  rendered  these  hairs 
interesting  and  elegant  microscopic  objects. 
Thus,  in  some  of  the  Arachnida  they  are 
feathery,  giving  off  slender  lateral  branches, 
as  in  Lijcosa  (PI.  22.  fig.  40),  Epeira  (PI.  2. 
fig.  8  a),  Acarus  (PI.  2.  fig.  1  b),  &c. ;  in 
others  these  branches  are  directed  forwards 
near  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  but  recurved 
at  the  end,  as  in  Mygale  (the  bird-catching 
spider)  (PI.  22.  fig.  41) ;  or,  wliile  the 
branches  on  the  shaft  resemble  the  above, 
the  end  of  the  hair  is  thickened,  cylindrical 
and  longitudinally  striated,  with  minute 
setpe  arising  from  the  strife,  as  in  fig.  42  ; 
again,  some  of  them  are  simple,  but  fur- 
nished with  spiral  strife  {Epeira,  PI.  2. 
fig.  86)  ;  in  Troinbidiicm  they  are  sometimes 
very  elegantly  feathery. 

In  Insects,  Arachnida,  &c.,  they  often  ap- 
pear to  rise  from  a  bulb  at  the  base ;  but 
the  bulb  is  not  solid,  and  bears  no  resem- 
blance in  structure  to  the  bulb  in  the 
Mammalia ;  it  consists  of  a  thickening  or 
fold  of  the  epidermis  of  the  skin,  not  of  the 
hair,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  white 
ring,  indicating  thinness  of  this  coat,  and 
often  corresponding  to  a  joint;  the  hair 
arises  from  the  base  of  a  depression  situated 
within  the  annular  bulb.  The  hair  of  some 
of  the  larvse  of  the  Dermestidfe  is  very 
beautiful,  and  is  used  as  a  Test-object. 
Two  forms  are  met  with  :  in  one  (PI.  1. 
fig.  1  c)  the  shaft  is  simply  covered  v/itli 
densely  aggregated,  minute,  spinous,  se- 
condary hairs ;  in  the  other  (PI.  1.  fig.  1  a,  b), 
the  spines  or  scales  upon  the  shaft  are  nar- 
row, acute,  and  placed  in  pretty  regular 
whorls  ;  in  the  uppermost  whorl  they  are 
broader,  the  spines  remaining  as  niidi-ibs, 
whilst  the  margins  are  more  developed,  the 
whole  resembling  a  flower  with  four  or  five 
petals ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  hair,  the 
scales  are  longer,  narrower,  and  recurved. 
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each  midrib  being  terminated  below  by  a 
little  knob. 

The  examination  of  the  hair,  and  its  dis- 
section can  only  be  effected  by  the  aid  of 
chemical  reagents,  especially  sulphuric  acid, 
solution  of  potash  or  of  soda.  These  should 
first  be  used  cold ;  and  if  no  separation  oi 
the  components  ensues,  heat  even  to  boiling 
must  be  applied ;  the  subsequent  addition  of 
water  is  sometimes  advantageous.  Sections 
of  hair  can  be  made  with  a  razor,  a  bundle 
of  hair  being  fixed  between  two  fiat  pieces 
of  cork,  or  between  two  cards.  Transverse 
sections  of  the  human  hair  can  be  obtained 
by  shaving  a  second  time,  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  first ;  the  sections  should  then  be 
washed  in  water.  The  cortical  cells  are 
most  beautifully  seen  in  white  hairs  which 
have  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 
The  air-cells  of  the  medulla  are  best  ob- 
served in  hairs  which  have  been  mounted 
in  balsam  without  the  previous  application 
of  turpentine.  The  sheaths  of  the  hair 
keep  best  in  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
or  glycerine. 

Many  of  the  structures  of  the  hair  of  the 
Mammalia  may  be  well  observed  in  the 
large  hairs  or  bristles  (whiskers)  of  the  ox, 
&c.  ;  in  these  also  the  pulp  is  seen  to  contain 
blood-vessels,  which  have  not  been  detected 
with  certainty  in  that  of  man. 

The  hairs  of  some  animals  polarize  light. 
An  interesting  object  of  this  kind  may  be 
made  by  placing  two  series  of  the  white 
hairs  of  a  horse  in  balsam,  so  as  to  cross 
each  other  at  an  angle,  and  viewing  them 
by  polarized  light  (PI.  31.  fig.  39). 

In  regard  to  the  discrimination  of  the 
hairs  of  one  animal  from  those  of  another, 
we  believe  that  the  examination  of  indi- 
vidual hairs  can  in  general  be  but  little 
depended  upon;  whilst  a  comparison  of 
their  form,  length,  and  breadth,  with  the 
proportion  of  the  true  hair  to  that  of  the 
wool,  conjoined  with  the  consideration  of 
the  internal  structure,  may  often  enable 
an  observer  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

BiBL.  KoUiker,  Mikr. ;  Eble,  Die.  Lehre 
V.  d.  Haar.  in  d.  gesammt.  organ.  Natur ; 
Henle,  Allq.  Anat.,  and  Fror.  Notiz.  1840  ; 
Todd  &  Bowman,  Phijs.  of  Man  ;  Erdl, 
Miinclteit.  Abh.  Bd.  iii. ;  Huxley,  3Ied.  Gaz. 
1845  ;  Heusinger,  Syst.  d.  Histol. ;  Gurlt, 
Midi.  Archiv,  1836 ;  Aikin,  Arts  and  Manuf. ; 
Bonders,  Mulder  s  Physiol.  Chem. ;  Be 
Morgan,  Phil.  Trans.  1859  {Crustacea)  ; 
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HAIRS  OF  Plants. — The  term  hair  is 
applied  in  botany  to  filamentous  productions 
upon  tlie  surface  of  the  organs  of  plants, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  cells  arising  out 
of  and  constituting  part  of  the  epidermal 
structure.  Hairs  of  plants  present  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  :  in  the  simplest  kind 
— those  composed  of  a  simple,  cylindrical, 
conical,  bifurcated  or  stellate  cell — they  may 
be  varied  in  form  by  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  constituent  cell,  in  individual  character 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  special  secre- 
tions in  the  cell-cavities,  and  in  their  col- 
lective character  by  the  mode  of  arrangement 
on  the  epidermis,  since  they  may  be  few  and 
scattered,  or  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  vel- 
vety coat.  Compound  hairs,  namely  those 
composed  of  a  number  of  cells,  vary  in  like 
manner,  and,  moreover,  in  the  examples 
where  the  cell-walls  acquire  considerable 
thickness,  pass  gradually  from  pure  huiis 
into  bristles,  and  thence  into  the  structures 
called  Thoens  (distinguished  from  true 
spines  by  being  appendages  of  the  epider- 
mis). The  stellate  forms  also  present  many 
variations  intermediate  between  hairs  proper 
and  Scales. 

These  structures  are  interesting  to  the 
microscopist  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
often  extreme  elegance  or  curiosity  of  their 
forms.  They  likewise  strongly  attract  the 
attention  of  the  physiologist  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  organization  and  their  free 
condition,  allowing  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  cell-contents  to  be  readily 
observed  under  the  microscope.  In  reference 
to  their  characters  as  microscopic  objects,  it 
will  sufilce  to  indicate  their  principal  modi- 
fications, and  state  a  certain  number  of 
examples.  For  this  purpose  they  may  be 
classified  as  follows  : — • 

Simple  hairs:  imbranched,  Oabbage-leaf 
{Brassica,  fig.  304),  CEnothera,  Uictamnus 
(PI.  21.  fig.  39  a),  Anchnsa  (PI.  21.  fig.  17) ; 
bifurcated,  Capsella  (PI.  21.  fig.  36),  I)raba 
(fig.  307)  ;  inflated  or  capitate,  Antirrhinum 
(fig.  306  and  Pi.  21.  fig.  34),  Salvia  (fig.  305), 
HeUeborus  fatidus ;  branched,  in  many  Cru- 
ciferse,  as  Sisymbrium  Sophia  (PI.  21 .  fig.  35), 
Alternanthera  axillaris  (PI.  21.  fig.  37)  j 
stellate,  Alyssum  (fig.  308).  Very  often  hairs 
composed  of  a  single  cell  are  supported  upon 
a  short  stalk,  and  then  developed  horizon- 
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tally  in  two  directions,  as  in  Gre.villia  lithi- 
dopht/Ud  (PL  21.  fig.  29)  in  several  so  as  to 
form  a  star,  as  in  Deutzia  scahra  (PI.  21. 
fig.  26*),  Ahjsswn  (PI.  21.  fig.  28).  Struc- 
tures analogous  to  the  last  occur  upon  the 
septaof  the  air-cavities  of  the  Nymphseacene, 
such  as  Nuphar  lutea  (PI.  21.  fig.  15),  Vic- 
toria, &c. 


Fig.  .304.       Fig.  305.       Fig.  306. 


Draba  (leaf)-  Alyssum  (leaf). 


Magnified  100  diameters. 

Compound  Hairs.  These  exhibit  a  similar  | 
diversity  of  character,  and  often  imitate,  on  j 
a  larger  scale,  the  forms  of  the  simple  hairs ;  i 
they  may  be  unhranched,  as  in  the  hairs  of  j 
the  garden  Pclurgonia  (PI.  21.  tig.  18),  and  -I 
a  large  proportion  of  ordinary  silky  hairs 
npon  the  epidermis  of  plants.    Cotton  is  a 
striking  example,  consisting  of  the  hairs  of 
the  seeds  of  Gossypium  (PI.  21.  fig.  1). 

Commonly  these  hairs  are  cylindrical;  but 
not  unfrequently  one  or  more  of  the  upper- 
most or  all  the  component  cells  are  expanded 
into  a  more  or  less  globular  form.  Capitate 
glandular  hairs  often  occur  on  corollas,  and 
particularly  on  the  inner  scales  of  leaf-buds  : 
examples — the  bulbils  oi  Achimenes  (PI.  21. 
fig.  32),  the  corolla  of  Digitalis  (PI.  21.  fig. 
33),  Lysiiiiachia  vulgaris  (PI.  21.  fig.  40), 
Scrophularia  nodosa  (PI.  21.  fig.  41),  Bryonia 
alba  (PI.  21.  fig.  42),  the  inner  scales  of  the 
winter  leaf-buds  of  the  ash,  &c.    Or  the 


hairs  are  torulose,  as  in  Lamium  album,  the 
common  white  Dead-nettle  ;  or  moniliform 
or  necklace-shaped,  as  on  the  stamens  of 
Tradescantia  (fig.  311),  the  Marvel  of  Peru 
(Mirabilis,  fig.  309).  The  transition  from 
these  to  the  branched  forms  is  presented 
commonly  in  the  simpler  forms  of  the  pappus 
of  the  Composita3,  as  in  that  of  the  Ground- 
sel, which  has  toothed  hairs  ;  in  other  exam- 
ples the  lateral  teeth  grow  out  into  branches, 
as  in  the  species  of  Ilivracium  and  other 
Compositee,  presenting  pinnate  or  plumose 
forms,  according  to  the  extent  of  ramifica- 
tion. The  seeds  of  Catalpa  Bungeana  bear 
a  fringe  the  hairs  of  which  resemble  Pitted 
Ducts.  Verbnscum  Thapsus  (PI.  21.  fig.  19) 
has  compound  hairs  branched  at  the  joints. 
Compound  hairs  likewise  exhibit  the  hori- 
zontal development ;  the  hairs  of  the  garden 
Chrysanthemum  are  horizontal  navicular 
cells,  supported  on  a  tall  articulated  pedicle 
(PI.  21.  fig.  30)  ;  the  stellate  hairs  of  the 
Ivy  (PI.  21.  fig.  27)  are  compound,  and 
supported  on  a  short  stalk-cell.  Very  varied 
forms  of  compound,  more  or  less  stellate, 
hairs  occur  on  the  leaves  in  the  orders  Jas- 
minaceee  and  OleaceiS.  The  last  form  a 
transition  to  the  scales  of  the  Eleagnacete 
and  many  ferns,  such  as  Acrostichum. 

Fig.  309.         Fig.  310.  Fig.  311. 
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Hairs  of  :— 

Mirabilis.  Antirrhinum  (calyx).  Tradescantia  (stamen). 
Magnified  100  diameters. 

The  hairs  above  noticed  are  mostly  soli- 
tary. In  the  Malvaceae  (Hibiscus)  tufted  or 
stellate  groups  of  hairs  are  met  with  ;  and  in 
the  air-cells  of  Utricularia  are  seen  curious 
groups  of  four  hairs.  Marrubium  crcticum 
is  another  examplo  of  this  kind  of  structure 
(PI.  21.  fig.  47). 

Almost  all  of  the  above-described  forms 
of  hair  may  contain  merely  watery  colour- 
less or  coloured  contents  ;  or  they  may  have 
one  or  more  of  the  component  cells"  filled 
with  special  oily,  resinous,  or  saccharine 
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secretion.  In  the  latter  condition  they  are 
termed  glandtdar  hairs.  The  characters  of 
these  organs  are  spoken  of  under  the  head 
of  Glanbs  and  Secreting  Ougans  of 
Plants.  It  has  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  separate  them  in  this  article. 

Some  of  the  hairs  with  watery  cell-con- 
tents present  favourable  opportunities  for 
observing  the  Rotation  of  the  protoplasm; 
for  example,  the  young  hairs  of  the  stamens 
of  the  Trade^cantia  (or  spider-wort  of  gar- 
deners) before  they  have  acquired  their 
moniliforui  character  and  dark  contents :  the 
stinging  hairs  of  nettles  also  show  this  when 
young ;  and  probably  it  might  be  observed 
in  all  young  hairs,  where  suiSciently  trans- 
parent and  uninjured.  One  precaution 
greatly  facilitates  the  observation — namely, 
to  dip  the  liairs  into  alcohol  for  an  instant, 
and  immediately  plunge  them  in  water ; 
after  this  operation,  the  structure  is  I'eadily 
wetted  by  water,  and  no  longer  obscured  by 
the  abundance  of  air-bubbles  that  remain 
entangled  with  and  adherent  to  the  surface 
of  the  fresh  hairs.  These  young  hairs  like- 
wise exhibit  at  their  apices  the  various  con- 
ditions of  the  contents  (nucleus,  protoplasm, 
&c.)  of  cells  multipl3'ing  by  division  (PI.  38. 
figs.  8  &  9).  The  circulation  takes  place  in 
the  dark  streaks  represented  as  forming  a 
network  connected  with  the  nuclei  (w). 

Stings,  such  as  those  of  the  Nettle  (PI.  21. 
fig.  8),  consist  of  simple  cells  having  a 
bulbous  base  enclosed  in  a  cellular  case, 
formed  by  the  growing-up  of  the  epidermis 
round  the  base  of  the  hair ;  the  latter  tapers 
away  upward  to  near  the  apex,  where  it 
again  expands  into  a  little  globular  head. 
The  walls  are  rather  thick  and  spirally  stri- 
ated. The  bulbous  base  is  filled  with  the 
irritating  liquid,  which  exudes  when  the 
knob-like  head  is  broken  off,  through  the 
tension  of  the  cellular  investment  of  the  sac. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  hairs  of 
plants  presents  many  points  of  interest.  The 
cells  are  of  course  composed  of  a  cellulose 
wall,  with  contents  varying  according  to 
age  and  other  circumstances.  When  young, 
they  are  always  densely  filled  with  proto- 
plasm (PI.  38.  figs.  8  &  9),  which  becomes 
gradually  excavated  by  vacuoles,  and  ex- 
panded so  as  to  form  a  mere  reticulation  or 
a  few  streaks  upon  the  wall,  mostly  con- 
nected with  an  evident  nucleus.  The  cavity 
of  the  cell  is  then  filled,  in  hairs  proper,  with 
watery  cell-sap,  sometimes  coloured,  as  in 
the  petals  and  stamens  of  many  flowers,  by 
the  same  liquid  colouring-matter  as  the  cells  | 


I  beneath  the  epidermis ;  stings  are  filled  with 
acrid  watery  juice, — glandular  hairs  with 
various  secretions,  which,  like  the  watery 
juices,  appear  at  first  iji  vacuoles,  gradually 
occupying  the  place  of  the  protoplasm 
which  follows  the  expanding  cell-walls. 

Hairs,  being  epidermal  structures,  possess 
a  more  or  less  evident  cuticular  layer, which 
may  be  detached  by  the  action  of  acids 
(fig.  199,  p.  283)  ;  sulphuric  acid  often 
causes  this  to  separate  and  expand  as  a  kind 
of  vesicle  from  the  surface  of  the  hair,  as  is 
shown  in  PI.  21.  fig.  13  {Siphocampylus) ; 
the  cuticle  of  the  full-grown  mouiliform 
hairs  of  Tradescantia  may  be  separated  in 
like  manner  (see  Epitieemis).  "This  cuticle 
also  exhibits  in  many  cases  the  same  mark- 
ings which  occur  on  the  surface  of  the 
epidermis  of  certain  plants,  as  Hellcborus, 
Cakik,  &c.  (PI.  21.  figs.  9  &  10),  consisting 
of  elevated  spots,  ridges,  reticulations,  &c. 
composed  entirely  of  thickenings  of  the 
cuticular  layer.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
hairs  of  the  Boraginacete,  e.  g.  Anchnsa 
(PI.  21.  fig.  17),  the  Cruciferffi,  as  ot  Far- 
sctia,  CheiratdJins,  &c.,  or  Delphiniinn  (PI. 
21.  fig.  IG).  The  spiral  striae  on  the  sting 
of  Urtica  urens  (PI.  21.  fig.  8)  appear  to  be 
of  similar  nature.  T.  West  has  described 
the  raised  markings  upon  some  hairs  as 
bulgings  or  wrinkles  in  the  cell-wall. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the 
remarkable  structure  of  the  hairs  upon  the 
surface  of  the  seeds  and  pericarps  of  certain 
plants  among  the  Acanthacese,  Polemo- 
niaceiT?,  Labiatte,  Oompositse,  &c.  Those 
of  the  AcANTHACEiE  liavc  been  spoken  of 
partly  under  that  head  and  under  Acan- 
THODiuM.     They  are  hairs  composed  of 
cylindrical  cells,  simple  (HiwUia,  PI.  21. 
fig.  21),  or  conjoined  into  a  compound  and 
branched  hair  {Acunthodium,  PI.  21.  fig.  24), 
the  cell-walls  of  which  receive  when  young 
a  spiral  (fig.  24)  or  annular  (fig.  21)  fibrous 
deposit,  and  subsequently  become  partially 
disorganized  ;  so  that,  if  placed  in  water  in 
the  mature  state,  the  primary  cell -wall 
almost  dissolves  into  a  kind  of  jelly,  and 
the  spiral-fibrous  structure  expands  with 
elasticity.    The  conditions  are  similar  in 
Collomia  (PI.  21.  fig.  22),  and,  according  to 
Schleiden,  in  Gilia,  fyomojysis,  Polemonium, 
Cantua,  &c.  among  the  Polemoniaceje,  and 
somewhat  the  same  in  many  species  of  Sal- 
via (PI.  21.  fig.  23),  Ocymum,  Dracocepha- 
lum  moldavicum,  &c.  among  the  Labiatae. 
In  CuhcT-a  scandens,  the  spiral-fibrous  hairs 
take  rather  the  form  of  minute  scales,  and 
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they  do  not  spontaneously  expand  elastically 
(PI.  21.  fig.  20).  Among-  the  Oomposita?, 
these  spiral-fibrous  hairs  have  been  observed 
on  the  pericarp  oi  Ruckeria,  some  species  of 
Trichocline,  Euriops,  Mesugramma,  Doria 
Cluyticefolia,  Oliguthrix  gracilis,  and  some 
species  of  Seriecio.  Spiral  cells  also  occur 
on  the  seed  of  Hydrocharis.  The  best  -wsiy 
to  observe  the  elastically  expanding  hairs  is 
to  place  a  thin  slice  of  the  skin  of  the  seed 
on  a  slide,  in  a  little  alcohol,  which  does  not 
soften  the  cell- wall :  when  the  object  is  in 
focus,  the  addition  of  a  little  water  causes 
the  gelatinous  softening  of  the  cell-walls, 
the  spiral  fibres  fly  out  from  the  surface  of 
the  seed-coat  and  show  clearly  the  charac- 
ter of  these  beautiful  objects.  The  primary 
membrane  may  be  detected,  even  in  its 
gelatinous  state,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine,  which  produce  a  purplish  or 
violet  colour.  Further  remarks  on  this 
head  will  be  found  under  Spibal  Struc- 
tures. 

The  hairs  on  the  stigma  of  Campanula 
are  remarkable  for  the  intussusception  which 
is  observed  to  take  place  in  mature  hairs. 
The  filiform  processes  growing  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  frondose  Hepaticfe,  the 
thallus  of  Lichens,  the  prothallium  of  Ferns, 
&c.,  are  commonly  called  radical  hairs.  In 
most  cases  they  present  no  remarkable  points 
of  structure ;  in  Marchantia,  however,  pecu- 
liar spiral  markings  have  been  detected  (see 
Marchantia). 

BiBL.  Works  on  Struct.  Bot. ;  Meyen, 
Secretions-organe  d.  lyianztm,  1837 ;  id. 
PJlanzcn-physiol.  ;  Cohn,  dc  Cuticula,  Lin- 
ncca,  xxiii.  p.  337, 1850 ;  Schleiden,  Midler's 
Archiv,  1838 ;  Beitr.  z.  Botanik,  Leipsic, 
1844,  i.  p.  121  {Sctent.  Memoirs);  Decaisue, 
Ajiu.  d.  Sc.  N.  2  ser.  xii.  p.  251,  pi.  4; 
Leighton,^Hrt.  A^.  II.  vi.  p.  257;  Brongniart, 
Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xii.  p.  244,  pi.  4 ; 
Prillieux,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v.  p.  5 ; 
TufFen  West,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  vii.  p.  22; 
Weisse,  D.  Pflanzenhaare,  1867. 

HALAC'ARUS,  Gosse.— A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina. 

Char.  Body  covered  with  a  dorsal  shield  ; 
rostrum  bulbous,  pointed ;  palpi  terminated 
by  a  fang-like  claw ;  legs  formed  for  walk- 
ing, directed  two  pairs  forwards  and  two 
backwards,  and  with  a  pair  of  hooks ;  coxae 
remote. 

Two  species  :  II.  rliodostigma  and  II.  cte- 
nnpiis,  found  crawling  upon  sea-weeds  at 
low  water. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  3Iar.  Zool.  i.  177.  I 


HALARACH'NE,  Allman.— A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  fiimily 
Gamasea. 

Distinguished  by  the  elongate  subcylin- 
drical  body  with  an  anterior  dorsal  plate, 
and  the  eutozoal  habitat. 

//.  haUchceri.  Found  in  the  posterior 
nares  of  a  seal{IIalichoerus  Gnjphus);  length 
1-8". 

BiBL.  Allman,  Ann.  N.  IL  1847,  xx.  47. 

HALE'CIID^,  Hincks.  A  family  of 
Ilydroid  Polypi. 

Gen. :  Halecium  and  Ophiodes. 

HALE'CIUM,  Oken.— A  genus  of  Po- 
lypi, of  the  order  Hydroida,  and  family 
Sertulariidse. 

Distinguished  by  the  plant-like  polypi- 
dom,  the  stem  consisting  of  numerous 
parallel  capillary  tubes;  and  the  cup-like 
nearly  sessile  cells,  arising  alternately  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  one  under  each 
joint. 

//.  halecimim.  Vesicles  oval  or  oblong. 
Common  on  shells  and  stones  in  deep  water; 
4-10"  high. 

H.  Beanii.   Vesicles  calceoliform.  Bare. 

H.  muricatum.    Vesicles  spinous. 

5  other  species. 

BiBL.  Sohusion,  Brit.  Zoop)h.58;  Hincks, 
Hydroid  Zooph.  p.  220. 

'HALICITOND'PJA,  Flem.— a  genus  of 
Sponges. 

HALTDRYS,  Lyngb.— a  genus  of  Fu- 
cacecB  (FucoidAlgEe), containing  one  British 
species,  H.  siliquosa,  common  on  rocks  and 
stones  somewhat  above  low-water  mark. 
It  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  pod-like 
septate  air-vessels.  The  fructification,  which 
is  terminal  on  the  branches,  much  resembles 
that  of  Fucus,  except  that  the  interior 
of  the  receptacles  is  filled  up  with  firm 
polygonal  cellular  tissue.  The  antheridia, 
moreover,  are  terminal  on  their  pedicels, 
often  in  tufts,  short  in  form,  and  inter- 
mixed with  spore-sacs  in  the  same  eoncep- 
tacle. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br. Mar.  Alg.  p.  15,  pi.  1  C ; 
Thuret,  Eech.  s.  lesAntherid.,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  xvi.  p.  8,  pi.  3. 

HALIO'NYX,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese. 

CJiar.  Frustules  single ;  valves  equal,  cir- 
cular, surface  radiate,  the  rays  not  com- 
mencing at  the  umbilicus ;  no  internal 
septa.  Marine. 

H.  senarius.  Hays  six,  the  intervening 
spaces  with  shorter  rays  of  equal  length 
parallel  to  the  larger,  and  with  transverse 
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laxly  cellular  lines;  umbilicus  punctate, 
entire;  diam.  1-720". 

H.  undenaritcs  (PI.  4.3.  fig.  51).  Rays 
eleven  or  twelve. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  £ei:  d.  Bed.  AJiad.  1844, 
p.  198. 

HALISAR'CA,  Duj.  (Hymeniacidon, 
Bowerbli.). — A  genus  of  marine  Sponges. 

Forms  a  thin  semi  transparent  gelatinous 
amber  crust  on  roclis  and  shells,  with  indi- 
stinct oscula  and  pores. 

H.  Dtijardinii.    The  only  species. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Sponges ;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  i.  6 ;  Bowerbank,  Brit.  Spony.  ii. 
p.  224. 

HALIS'ERTS,  Tozzetti.  — A  genus  of 
Dictyotaceae  (Fucoid  Algte),  containing  one 
British  species,  with  a  brownisli  olive,  some- 
times forked  frond  vdth  a  midrib,  from  4" 
to  1'  high,  liaving  a  very  powerful  otfeusive 
smell  when  fresh.  The  fructification  is  pro- 
duced in  sori,  arranged  in  lines  on  eacli  side 
of  the  midrib,  or  scattered,  containing  large 
spores. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Ahj.  p.  36, 
pi.  G  B. 

HALOCYTRIS,  Dana.— A  marine  Os- 
tracod,  with  very  thin,  subquadrate,  saddle- 
shaped  valves,  beaked  in  front  at  the  upper 
angle.  The  closely  allied  Conchcecia,  Dana, 
has  longer  and  subrectangular  valves.  Both 
are  related  to  Ci/jjridiiia,  and  have  two 
pairs  of  feet,  wealc  upper  antennse,  distinct 
mandibles,  large  frontal  tentacle,  and  no 
eyes. 

Living  in  tlie  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean. 

BiBL.  Dana,  l^xpl.  JS.vped.  Crust.  1301 ; 
Brady,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi.  4G9. 

IIALTE'RIA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Keronia  (Halterina,  CI. 
aud  Lachm.). 

Char.  Body  almost  spherical  or  top- 
shaped,  suiTOunded  by  long,  very  delicate, 
retracting  cilia,  which,  by  becoming  adhe- 
rent to  the  slide,  and  suddenly  contracting, 
cause  it  to  change  its  place  suddenly,  as  if 
by  leaping.  A  row  of  oblique  very  large 
cilia  situated  at  the  circumference  of  the 
body. 

11.  qrandinella  (  =  Trichodina  grandinella, 
Ehr.)'(P1.41.  figs.  11,12).  It  has  two  kinds 
of  appendages  on  its  surface :  1,  straight, 
excessively  delicate,  radiating  cilia,  which 
appear  to  be  the  cause  of  its  movements, 
which  are  so  sudden,  that  even  with  the 
utmost  attention  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
how  they  are  produced ;  2,  very  large  cilia, 


arranged  obliquely  at  the  circumference  a' 
the  body.  Aquatic.  Greatest  breadth, 
1-8-50". 

Stein  points  out  the  resemblance  of  this 
animalcule  to  the  swarm-germs  of  an  Aci- 
neta  found  upon  Cyclops. 

H.  volvox.  Berlin. 

H.  pidex.  Marine. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Infas.  p.  414 ;  Stein, 
Infus. ;  CI.  &  Each.  Inf.  p.  369. 

"n  ALTERI'NA,  CI.  and  Each.— A  family 
of  Infusoria. 

Gen. : 

No  setae  for  leaping;  animals  essen- 
tially swimmers   Strombidion. 

With  fine  setae  serving  for  leaping; 

animals  leapera    Halteria. 

IIAE'TICA,  111.— A  genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous Insects;  fam.  Galerucid?e. 

II.  nemorum,  the  "  turnip-fiy."  Oblong- 
ovate,  black  ;  elytra  greenish  black,  with  a 
broad  uninterrupted  sulphur-yellow  streak, 
not  reaching  the  apex.  Movement  jump- 
ing. 

BiBL.  Stephens,  Brit.  Coleopt.  p.  291. 

IIALYME'NIA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Cry- 
ptonemiaceffi  (Florideous  AlgsB ),  containing 
one  British  species,  found  on  tlie  southern 
shores.  It  is  a  somewhat  palmate,  mem- 
branous, rose-coloured  sea-weed,  usually 
from  6  to  12"  long,  composed  of  a  double 
membrane,  the  layers  being  separated  by  a 
loose  network  of  jointed  filaments.  The 
fructification  consists  of  favellidia  buried  in 
the  frond,  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  membranous  laminae,  scattered  all  over 
the  frond,  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  like 
red  dots. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  148, 
pi.  19  D. 

HAPAEOSI'PHON,  Nag.— A  genus  of 
Oscillatoriacese  (Confervoid  Algffi). 

Char.  Filaments  sheathed,  consisting  of  a 
single  row  of  greenish-brown  cells  ;  sheath 
very  delicate,  colourless,  indistinctly  lamel- 
late. 

4  Eiu-opean  species.  Found  on  water- 
plants. 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  ii.  283. 
HAPEARIA,  Eink.  See  Botjrytis  gii- 
sea. 

HAPEOMIT'RIUM,  Nees.— A  genus  of 
Jungermannieae  (leafy  Hepaticas),  contain- 
ing one  British  species,  II.  {Jmigerinanniu) 
Hookcri,  an  Alpine  plant,  which  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  Gottsche.  It  is  re- 
markable for  having  leaves  (without  umphi- 
gastria)  inserted  on  all  sides  of  the  stem. 
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The  terminal  capsule  emerges  at  length 
from  a  large  oblong  tleshy  epigone  (tig.  o28  j. 
The  antheridia  (tig.  32-3 )  occur  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves ;  tliey  have  a  double  coat,  the 
interior  of  which  consists  of  reniform  cells 
(fig.  322),  which  become  isolated  and  more 
or  less  dissolved.  The  sperniatozoids,  pro- 
duced in  minute  vesicles  (tig.  321),  resemble 
those  of  the  Mosses. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Brit.  Jimffennanmee,  pi. 
54 ;  Ekart,  Sijnops.  Jung.  pi.  8.  tig.  05 ; 
Endlicher,  Gen.  Plant.  No.  474-3 ;  Gottsche, 
Nom  Acta,  xx.  p.  265,  pis.  13-20. 

HAPLOPHEAG'MIUM,  Reuss.  —  A 
sandy  Lituoline  Foraminifer,  either  nauti- 
loid  or  crozier-shaped,  with  simple  aperture 
and  undivided  chambers.  Recent  and 
fossil. 

BiBL.  Reuss,  Silzungsb.  Ak.  Wien,  xliv. 
381. 

HAPLOSTICHE,  Reuss.    See  Lixu- 

OLA. 

HAPLOT'RICHUM, 
Link. — A  genus  of  Mu- 
cedines  (Hyphomycetous 
Fungi),  intermediate  in 
structure  between  Bo- 
trytis  and  Aspergillus. 
The  spores  are  deve- 
loped from  a  capitate 
cell  terminating  the  sep- 
tate erect  fertile  lila- 
ments  (tig.  312). 

BiBL.    Corda,  Icon, 
tang.;  Nees,  Sgst.d.Pike,  Haplotrichum  roseum. 
pl.4 ;  FneHjSumma  Vcget.    Magn.  200  diams. 
p.  470. 

HAR'TEA,  Wright.— A  genus  of  Alcy- 
onidiadje. 

Polype  solitary ;  body  cylindrical,  fixed 
at  the  base ;  tentacles  8,  knobbed  at  their 
base ;  basal  portion  of  body  thickly  studded 
with  small  star-shaped  spicula;  base  and 
body  of  tentacles  with  long  dendiitic  spi- 
cula ;  mouth  central,  with  2  lips ;  somatic 
chambers  8. 

IT.  elegans.  Height  3-4".  White,  base 
dark.    West  coast  of  Ireland. 

BiBL.  E.  S.  Wright,  Qti.  3Iic.  Jn.  1865, 
V.  p.  213  (pi.). 

HARVEST-BUG.  Trombidium  au- 
tumnale. 

HASSALLIA,  Berk.    See  Sikosiphon. 

HAUERl'NA,  D'Orb.  —  One  of  the 
Miholida,  growing  on  one  plane,  subdis- 
coidal,  and  characterized  by  a  cribriform 
aperture. 

H.  compressa  (PI.  18.  fig.  8).    Fossil  in 


the  Tertiary  beds ;  living  in  tropical  seas ; 
rare  on  the  British  coast. 

Bibl.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  81. 

HAVERSIAN  CANALS.    See  Bone. 

HEART. — The  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart  present  certain  peculiarities.  The 
primitive  bundles  are  more  slender  than 
usual ;  they  frequently  anastomose,  and 
contain  normally  a  few  minute  granules  of 
fat :  the  transverse  striie  are  also  often  in- 
distinct. In  disease  the  fatty  matter  is  often 
extremely  abundant  (PI.  30.  fig.  14  a),  and 
the  strife  are  more  or  less  obliterated. 

Bibl.  KoUiker,  Mik.  Anat.  ii. ;  Forster, 
Path.  Anat. ;  Wedl,  Path.  Histol. ;  Quain, 
Med.  Chi.  Trans.  33 ;  Rokitansky,  Path. 
Anat. 

HEDWIGTA,  Hook.— A  genus  of  Mos- 
ses.   See  Zygodon. 

HEIBER'GIA,  Grev.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceEe. 

Char.  Fr.  compressed,  quadrilateral,  cel- 
lulate, with  a  punctate  surface  of  the  angles, 
where  they  probably  cohere ;  valves  with 
one  longitudinal  and  several  transverse 
costEe,  the  longitudinal  one  terminating  at 
each  end  in  a  blank  space. 

H.  Barhadensis  (PI.  48.  fig.  4).  Barba- 
does  deposit. 

Bibl.  Grev.  Mic.  Trans.  1865,  v.  p.  100. 

IIELICO'MA,  Corda.— A  genus  of  De- 
matiei  (Hypliom3rcetous  Fungi),  with  the 
spores  curled  into  a  spirEil.  Mr.  Berkeley 
considers  the  distinction  between  Ilelicouia 
and  Helicosporiuni  scarcely  tenable,  and 
Fries  includes  Hclicoma  Mi'dleri,  Corda, 
under  Helicosporiuni.  This  plant  has  been 
found  on  dead  wood  in  this  country. 

Bibl.  Corda,  Icon.  Fung.  i.  pi.  4.  fig.  219 ; 
Berkeley  and  Broome,  Ann.  JS.  H.  2nd  ser, 
vii.  98 ;  Fries,  Sununa  J^ei/et.  p.  500. 

HELICOSPORTUM,  Nees.— A  genus  of 
Dematiei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  growing 
on  decayed  wood,  nearly  related  to  Ileli- 
conia  and  Helichotrichum.  Helicoma  and 
Ilelicosporium  are  described  as  having 
erect  fertile  filaments,  Ilelicotrichuni  creep- 
ing branched  filaments ;  but  the  distinc- 
tions are  obscure,  as  also  those  between 
Helicoma  and  Ilelicosporium,  the  first  of 
which  should  have  the  spirals  closed,  the 
latter  open.  Fries  and  Berkeley  both  in- 
clude Helicotriclium  under  Helicosporium. 
British  species : 

II.  pulvinatum,  Fr.  (fig.  313).  Forming 
a  blackish  or  olive  pulvinate  stratum  over 
wood,  with  slender  branched  filaments, 
bearing  yellowish-green  strings  of  sporidia 
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Helicosporium  pul- 
vinatum. 
Magn.  200  diams. 


coiled  up  into  a  spiral  of  about  three 
turns,    very  fugacious 
{Helicotriclmm  pidvina- 
tum,  Nees). 

H.  vef/etMm,'Fv.  Widely 
pulvinate-efliised,  suboli- 
vaceous,  at  length  black  ; 
fertile  filaments  erect, 
stiff",  subulate ;  spores 
coiled  into  a  ring,  3-sep- 
tate,  greyish  green. 

BiBL.  Qevk.Hook.Brit. 
Fl.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  335 ; 
Ann.  N.  H.  2nd  ser.  vi. 
p.  434;  vii.p.98;  Fries, 
Syst.  Myc,  iii.  p.  353 ; 
Sum.  p.  500;  Corda, 
Sturm,  DeutscM.  Flora, 
3  ser.  ii.  pis.  15  &  1(3;  Nees,  Nooa  Acta, 
ix.  246,  pi.  5.  fig.  15 ;  Syst.  Mycol.  p.  68, 
fig.  69. 

HELICOSTE'GIA.— An  order  of  Fora- 
miuifera,  according  to  D'Orbigny's  system, 
comprising  those  coiled  spirally  on  a  single 
axis.  This  feature,  however,  is  common  to 
several  genera  which  have  distinctcharacters 
of  structure  and  habit,  and  has  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  typical. 

I-IELICOT'RICHUM,  Nees.  See  Heli- 

COSPORIUM. 

HELIOPEL'TA,  Ehr.— Agenus  of  Dia- 
tomaceae. 

Char.  Frustules  single  (?),  orbicular  in 
side  view,  internally  furnished  with  imper- 
fect radiating  septa,  the  alternate  interme- 
diate portions  of  the  valve  being  depressed ; 
valves  angular  and  not  furnished  with 
markings  in  the  centre,  but  with  as  many 
large  submarginal  apertures  (?)  as  there 
are  rays,  and  with  numerous  erect  op- 
posite submarginal  spines  on  each  side. 
The  spines  connect  the  pairs  of  young 
frustules. 

H.  metii.  Fmstules  with  six  septa  and 
rays,  three  of  the  intervals  raised  and  coarsely 
cellular,  the  alternate  ones  impressed  with 
fine  decussating  lines,  the  limb  of  the  ra- 
diate margin  broad ;  marginal  spines  in  the 
middle  of  each  cellular  interval  one  or  three, 
in  the  others  two  or  four;  umbilical  star 
slightly  angular;  diameter  1-370".  Ber- 
muda. 

Three  other  species,  with  a  different 
number  of  rays.  H.  Leeuwenhoeckit,  PI.  19. 
fig.  4. 

The  different  appearances  of  the  markings 
upon  the  elevated  and  depressed  portions  of 
the  valves  evidently  arise  from  the  existence 


of  the  ordinary  depressions  seen  naturally  by 
oblique  and  direct  light. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Herl.  Ber.  1844,  p.  262  ; 
Greville,  Mic.  Trans.  1866,  vi.  p.  5  {mno 
sp.). 

HELMIN'THOSPO'RIUM,  Link.  —  A 

genus  of  Dematiei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi), 
growing  on  rotten  wood  &c.,  of  which  nu- 
merous species  are  found  in  Britain.  Tulasne 
regards  this  genus  as  consisting  of  stylo- 
sporous  forms  of  Sphreriacei.  Currey  refers 
to  this  genus  Corda's  Dactylium  (Denduy- 
I'hium)  fiimomm.  The  mycelium  is  often 
somewhat  gelatinous  or  indistinct ;  on  it 
arise  (often  aggregated)  erect,  rigid,  septate 
filaments  (Jibres),  on  the  sunmiits  of  which 
stand  large,  often  club-shaped  septate  spores. 
British  species  : 

H.  macrocarimm,  Greville  (Sc.  Crypt.  Fl. 
pi.  148.  fig.  1). 

II.  subulatum,  Nees  (Nova  Acta,  ix.  pi.  5. 
fig.  13). 

II.  Clavariarum,  Desmazieres  (Ann.  d.  Sc. 
Nat.  2  ser.  ii.  pi.  2.  fig.  2). 

//.  rclutinum,  Link  (Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl. 
pi.  148.  fig.  2). 

II.  fusisporium,  Berk.  (Br.  Flora,  vol.  ii. 
part  2.  p.  336). 

H.  nanum,  Nees  (Nova  Acta,  ix.  pi.  5. 
fig.  13  B  ;  Si/stem.  fig.  05). 

II.  .Ampler,  Kunze  (Nees,  /.  c.  fig.  11). 

//.  Tilice,  Fr.  (Berkeley,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
vi.  pi.  13.  fig.  18). 

Ii.  folliculatum,  Corda  (Icon.  Funy.  i.  pi. 3. 
fig.  180). 

H.  obovatum,  Berk.  (A?m.  N.  II.  vi.  pi.  13. 
fig.  19). 

II  delicatulum,  Berk.  (/.  c.  fig.  20). 

II.  Sinithii,  Berk,  and  Broome  (Ann.N.H. 
2  ser.  vii.  pi.  5.  fig.  5). 

H.  tvrbinatum.  Berk,  and  Br.  (I.  c.  fig.  6), 

II.  Rousselianmn,  Montague  (Ann.  d.  Sc. 
Nat.  3  ser.  xii.  p.  300). 

H.  stictitum,  Berk,  and  Br.  (Ann.  N.  H. 
2nd  ser.  xiii.  pi.  15.  fio-.  10). 

Bibb.  Berkeley,  BrU.  Fl.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  336 ; 
Fries,  Syst.  iii.  p.  354,  and  Summa  Veyet. 
p.  500;  Currey,  Qti.  3Iic.  Jn.  v.  p.  115;  Tu- 
lasne, Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  sc^r.  v-  109. 

HELMINTHOSTACHYS,  Kaulf.  —  A 
genus  of  Ophioglossaceous  Ferns,  distin- 
guished by  the  complex  spikes  bearing 
crested  sporanges. 

HELVEL'LA,  L.— The  typical  genus  of 
Helvellacei. 

Several  species  occur  in  this  country, 
amongst  which  H.  lacunosa  and  //.  crispa 
are  esculent. 
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Fig.  314.  ■  Fig.  315. 


Ilelniinthostachys  zeylanica. 

Fig.  .'^  14.  Fragment  of  a  spike  with  sporanges.  Mag- 
nified 10  diams. 
Fig.  315.  A  portion  atill  more  magnified  (20  diams.). 


BiBL.  Fr.  Si/st.  Myc.  vol.  ii.  p.  13 ;  Berk. 
Outl.  p.  358. 

HELVELLA'CEI.— A  family  of  Asco- 
mycetous  Fungi,  approaching  the  Hymeno- 
niycetes  in  outward  form,  but  distinguished 
at  once  by  their  fructification.    See  Asco- 

MYCETES,  HeLVELLA,  SpATHTJLEA,  LeO- 

TiuM,  Stictei,  Propolis. 

HEMELYT'RA.— The  anterior  pair  of 
■wings  of  the  Heterf)pterous  division  of  the 
Hemiptera.    See  Insects. 

HEMERO'BIUS,  Linn.— A  genus  of 
Neuropterous  Insects. 

Ileinerohms  (Chri/snpd)  perla,  one  of  the 
lace-winged  flies,  has  very  thin,  transparent, 
and  beautifully  netted  iridescent  wings,  in 
wliich  the  circulation  can  be  well  observed  ; 
the  wings  also  exhibit  well  the  trachefe  in 
the  veins.    The  larva  feeds  upon  Aphides. 

BiBL.  Westwood,/«i?"of/.(§r.;  Bowerbank, 
Entom.  Mag.  iv. 

HEMIAU'LUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceaj. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  compressed,  sub- 
quadrate,  with  two  tubular  processes  on  each 
side,  the  ends  of  those  fthe  shorter)  on  one 
side  being  open,  the  others  closed;  not  con- 
stricted at  the  sides. 

H.  antarMicus  (PI.  19.  fig.  .3). 

The  species  (two)  appear  to  consist  of 
BidcMphicB  with  the  ends  of  two  of  the  pro- 
cesses broken  oflT. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Berl.  Ber.  1844,  p.  199 ; 
Greville,  Ann.  N.  H.  xvi.  p.  5;  id.  Mic. 
Trans.  1865,  pp.  26,  52,  101. 

HEMIDIS'CUS,  Wall.  — A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Fr.  free ;  valves  arcuate,  -with  a 
median  marginal  inferior  nodule ;  areolation 
hexagonal,  radiate. 


II.  ameiformis.  From  Salpcp,  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  Indian  Ocean. 

BiBL.  Wallich,  Mk.  Trans.  1860,  viii. 
p.  42  (fig.). 

IIEMIONTTIS,  Linn. —A  genus  of 
Grammitidefe  (Polypodioid  Ferns),  with  a 
very  elegant  reticulated  arrangement  of  the 
sori. 

HEMIP'TEPtA.— An  order  of  Insects. 
IIEMIP'TYCHUS,  Ehr.    See  Arach- 

NOIDISCUS. 

HEMITE'LIA,  Presl.— A  genus  of  Cya- 
thseous  Ferns.  Exotic. 

IIEMIZOS'TER,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  sili- 
ceous fragments  of  some  unknown  substance 
or  body ! 

BiEL.  Ehrenberg,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Alad. 
1844,  p.  199. 

HEMP. — The  ordinary  name  of  the  fibre 
of  Cannabis  sutiva,  consisting  of  the  liber- 
fibres  of  this  plant  (PI.  21.  fig.  6).  It  is 
applied  to  some  other  substances  used  for 
the  same  purposes,  e.  (j.  Manilla-hemp  (the 
fibre  of  Musa)  &c.  See  Textile  fibres 
and  LiBEB. 

IIENDERSO'NIA,  Berkeley  {Sporoca- 
dus,  Corda,  in  part). — A  genus  of  Sphaero- 
nemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  interesting 
as  having  furnished  one  of  the  earliest  dis- 
covered examples  of  two  forms  of  fructifica- 
tion, leading  to  the  abolition  of  the  distinction 
between  Coniomycetous  and  Ascomycetous 
Fungi  (CoNiOMYCETEs).  Mr.  Berkeley  has 
seen  two  conditions  of  spores  in  H.  muiubilis, 
and  he  states  that  Fries  informs  him  of  the 


Fig.  316. 


Hendersonia; 
Spores  on  the  perithecium. 
Magnified  200  diams. 


observation  of  asci  and  septate  naked  spores 
[dyhspores)  conjointly  in  Hendersonia  »S'?/- 
ringcp.  Several  British  species  have  been 
described.  They  form  dark  spots  or  patches 
on  the  stems  of  herbs  or  twigs  of  trees, — the 
dark  matrix  having  a,  perithecium  excavated 
in  it,  lined  by  a  gelatinous  stratum,  on  which 
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stand  stalked  fusiform  septate  spores  (fig.  1 

elepans,  Berk.  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1840, 
Ti.  pi.  li.  fig.  9).    On  the  culms  of  reeds. 

H.  macvospora,  Berk,  and  Broome  {I.  c. 
2ud  ser.  v.  p.  373).  On  dead  twigs  of  Phi- 
Jadclphus. 

H.  arciis,  Berk,  and  Br.  (I.e.).  On  Box  twigs. 

H  mntaUJis  Berk,  and  Br.  (I.e.).  On 
dead  twigs  of  Plane. 

H.  jjoh/etjstis,  Berk,  and  Br.      c).  On 
dead  twigs  of  Birch. 

H.  macropus,  Berk,  and  Br.  (l.  c).  On 
dead  leaves  of  Ccirex. 

H.  ti/phoidearum,  Desmazieres  (Ann.  des 
S'\  Nut.  3  ser.  xi.  344).  On  dead  leaves  of 
Typlia,  &c. 

H.  Stephensii,  Berk,  and  Br.  (Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  2  ser.  yiii.  p.  95).  On  dead  stems  of 
Pteris  aqiiilina. 

H.fihri^eta,  Berk.  (Hookers  Jn.  of  Pot. 
iv.  p.  43).    On  birch  planks. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  and  Berk,  and  Broome, 
Ann.  N.  H.  iv.  p.  43;  Hooker's of  Bot. 
iii.  319 ;  Fries,  Sum.  Teg.  416 ;  Tulasne, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v.  p.  115. 

HEPAT'IOtE.— An  order  of  the  Muscales 
(Cryptogamous  Plants),  consisting  of  plants 
of  small  size,  varying  much  in  structure, 
inhabiting  damp  spots  on  the  ground,  rocks, 
or  trees,  or  floating  on  water. 

The  vegetative  structure  of  the  lowest 
forms  consists  simply  of  a  patch  of  gTcen 
membrane,  spreading  over  the  ground, 
composed  of  a  single  (Anthoceros  lavis)  or 
double  (Sphm-ocarpiis  terrestris)  layer  of 
cells  containing  chlorophyll.  In  MareJiavtia 
(see  Marchantia)  there  is  an  advance  ;  the 
frond  not  only  exhibits  more  definitely  cha- 


Fig.  317.  Fig.  318. 


Fimbriaria  fragrans. 

Fig.  317.  Lobe  of  a  frond.    Nat.  size. 
Fig.  318.  Section  of  frond,  showing  two  immersed 
antheridia.    Magnified  40  diams. 


racterized  lobes,  but  also  a  considerable 
thickness,  and  a  complexity  of  internal 
structure,  since  it  possesses  an  epidermis 
investing  both  surfaces,  and  containing 
stomata  on  the  upper  (see  Stomata).  The 


lower  epidermis  is  also  provided  with  nu- 
merous radical  hairs  (see  Haiks  and  Spiral 
Structures).  Fimbriaria  (fig.  318)  and 
Lnmdaria  (fig.  319),  &c.,  likewise  possess 
thick  cellular  fronds.  In  Piccia  the  frond 
also  presents  a  reticulated  upper  face  pro- 
vided with  stomata  ;  but  the  form  of_  the 
entire  frond  is  usually  elongated  and  biirir- 
cated,  and  a  slight  gi-oove  runs  along  the 


Fig.  319. 


Lunularia  vulgaris. 
A  frond  in  fruit.    Nat.  size. 


middle  line,  almo.st  like  a  mid-nerve.  This 
central  line  exhibits  a  difference  in  the  in- 
ternal cellular  structure,  since  it  is  composed 
of  elongated  cells,  while  the  surrounding 
oTeen  substance  is  composed  of  spherical 
cells,  such  as  constitute  the  entire  mass 
enclosed  between  the  upper  and  lower  epi- 
dermis of  the  frond  of  Marchantia.  The 
groove  on  the  upper  face  (of  Piccia)  corre- 
sponds to  a  rib  on  the  lower  face,  from 
which  arise  most  of  the  radical  filaments, 
while  they  are  scattered  indiscriminately 
over  the  lower  face  of  Marchantia  ;  and  from 
this  line  also  arise  the  little  bodies  reseni- 
blino-  minute  leaves,  called  aviphigastria.  If 
we  siippose  the  frond  of  Piccia  elongated 
and  the  mid-nerve  more  strongly  marked, 
we  have  the  likeness  of  Blyttia  LyeUii  (fig. 
62,  p.  101),  while  if  this  latter  were  notched 
down  to  the  rib  at  intervals  along  each  side, 
we  should  have  the  stem  with  two  parallel 
rows  of  leaves,  as  in  the  Jungermannieas.  _ 
The  line  of  insertion  of  the  leaves  is 
seldom  exactly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
plant,  and  very  rarely  at  right  angles.  In 
most  cases  it  is  more  or  less  oblique,  and 
the  obliquity  is  in  reverse  direction  at  the 
two  sides  of  the  stem,  so  that  the  lines  ot 
insertion  of  two  succeeding  leaves  would 
meet,  if  prolonged  across  the  stem,  m  the 
form  of  aV  (fig.  320).  ,  .   ^  .    ,  , 

The  leaves  are  very  frequently  imbricated. 
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and  they  overlap  in  two  ways :  either  each 
leaf  covers  with  its  lower  edge  a  little  of  tlie 
leaf  below  it,  or  each  leaf  overlaps  a  little 
of  the  base  of  the  leaf  above  it.  In  the  first 
case,  the  leaves  are  called  succiihotis  (fig. 
320),  in  the  second  inmhuus  (fig.  321 ).  The 
leaves  xnvy  much  in  form,  and  are  often 
deeply  toothed  or  bilobed,  and  form  exceed- 
ingly elegant  objects  under  the  microscope. 


Fig.  320.  Fig.  321. 


Fig.  320.  Kadula  complanata.  Magn.  5  diams. 
Fig.  321.  Plagiochila  undulata.    Magn.  5  diams. 


The  leaves  are  accompanied  in  many  cases, 
chiefly  in  the  Jungermanniese,  by  stipule- 
like leaflets,  called  ampJiii/astna,  situated  at 
the  underside  of  the  stem. 

These  plants  are  reproduced  by  dust-like 
grains  called  spores,  by  minute  cellular  no- 
dules called  (/("imncc,  and  by  innovntions,  i.  e. 
new  lobes  growing  out  from  the  margins  of 
the  old  fronds,  or  buds  in  the  axils  of  leaves, 
or  on  confervoid  branches  sent  out  from  the 
stem. 

The oi MarclianHa pohjmorjyha  are 
produced  in  elegant  membranous  cups,  with 
a  toothed  margin,  growing  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  frond,  especially  in  very  damp 
and  imperfectly  lighted  situations  ;  they  are 
little  cellular  nodules  at  first  attached  by  a 
stalk,  and  at  a  certain  period  fall  off  and 
grow  up  into  a  new  frond.   (See  Maechan- 

TIA.) 

The  spores  are  produced  in  spomnrjes  or 
capsules,  the  formation  of  which  is  preceded 
by  special  anatomical  and  physiological 
phenomena  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
distinct  sexes  in  these  plants.  The  organs 
which  represent  the  anthers  of  flowering- 
plants  are  called  antlio  idici,  those  which  ' 


represent  the  ovules,  and  produce  the  spore- 
cases,  are  called  arcliegonia  or  pisliUidia. 
The  ardheridia  are  small  globular  or  oval 
bodies,  more  or  le.ss  stalked,  which  in  the 
Jungermanniese  are  composed  of  a  double 
Layer  of  cells  forming  a  membranous  sac, 
which,  when  ripe,  bursts  and  discharges 
numerous  minute  globular  cellules,  each  of 
which  again  bursts  and  discharges  an  ex- 
ti'emelv  small  filament,  which  moves  about 
actively  in  water  (fig^.'322  &  324).  These 


Fig.  322.  Fig.  323. 


Haplomitrium  Hookeri. 

Fig.  323.  Axillai-y  antheridia.    Magn.  30  diams. 

Fig.  323.  Fragment  of  -wall  of  antheridia ;  the  reni- 
form  loose  cells  belong  to  the  inner  layer.  Magn.  200 
diams. 

Fig.  324.  Spermatozoids  from  ditto.  Magn.  200  diaraa. 

organs  mostly  occur  in  the  same  situations 
as  the  archegonia ;  and  in  some  of  the  fron- 
dose  forms,  such  as  Antlioceros,  JRiccia, 
Fimhriaria  (fig.  318),  &c.,  they  are  ini- 


Fig.  325.  Fig.  326.      Fig.  327. 


Mavcliantia  polymorplia. 
Archegonia  in  various  stages. 
Magnified  100  diameters. 


bedded  in  the  substance  of  the  frond ;  in 
others,  as  in  Marchantia,  they  are  immersed 
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in  the  upper  part  of  special  male  stalked 
receptacles  (see  Marchantia)  ;  in  the  leafy 
forms  they  are  free  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  (fig-.  323). 

The  archegonia  or  pistillidia  are  likewise 
developed  in  various  places,  indicated  here- 
after in  the  tabular  view  of  the  families. 
They  consist  of  a  kind  of  flask-shaped  cellu- 
lar case  (figs.  .325  to  327),  enclosing  at  first 
a  single  cell  {emhryonal  cell),  which  subse- 
quently grows  into  a  sporange,  apparently 
after  one  or  more  of  the  spiral  filaments  of 
the  antherids  have  come  in  contact  with  it, 
by  passing  into  the  neck  of  the  flask-shaped 
sac  (epiffone).  The  embryonal  cell  becomes 
increased  b}'  cell-division  into  a  globular 
cellular  mass,  which  acquires  various  forms 
in  the  different  genera  and  families.  The 
epigone  enlarges  for  a  long  time  with  the 
growing  capsule,  completely  enclosing  it 
(fig.  328) ;  but  after  a  time  the  latter  bursts 


Fig.  328. 


Iliiiilomihium  ITookcri. 
Young  sijorange  enclosed  in  the  epigone. 
Magniiled  20  diameters. 

through  the  top  of  the  epigone,  which  thus 
forms  a  kind  of  sheath  round  the  base  of  the 
sporange  or  its  stallj,  and  is  called  the  vagi- 
nide.  The  epigone  may  tear  irregularly,  so 
as  to  form  an  irregular  vaginnle  or  calyx,  or 
regularly,  so  as  to  present  a  circle  of  teeth  ; 
or  it  may  be  slit  horizontally  in  a  circle,  and 
half  of  it  carried  up  by  the  sporange,  which 
it  thus  surmoimts  as  a  hood  or  cnhjptra. 
This  epigone  is  sometimes  surrounded  by 
another  envelope  called  the  perigoiie.  This 
originates  at  a  later  period  and  in  a  diflerent 
way,  since  it  gradually  springs  up  as  a  cir- 
cular sheath  around  the  base  of  the  epigone, 
and  by  continued  growth  comes  to  surround 
it  as  a  kind  of  cup,  like  the  corolla  of  a 
flower  (fig.  320).  In  Mnrchantia,  only  one 
archegone  is  found  in  each  perigone ;  the 
perigones  of  Jungermanniese  always  enclose 
several,  but  only  one  is  developed  into  a 
sporange.    In  some  kindS;  as  Sai-coscyphns, 


there  are  always  several  archegones  in  a 
perigone,  and  two  or  three  produce  spo- 
ranges.  Sometimes  the  archegones,  with  or 
without  perigones,  are  solitary  ;  more  fre- 
quently they  are  in  groups.  Whether  soli- 
tary or  grouped,  they  may  have  a  further 
envelope  composed  of  slightly  modified 
leaves,  free  or  confluent  together ;  these  are 
the  perichcetial  leaves,  and  constitute  the 
pericliate.  When  \)q\\\  pericluete  ViVL^S.  peri- 
gone exist,  it  is  easy  to  determine  which  is 
which  ;  but  when  only  one  exists,  the  history 
of  development  alone  gives  the  key ;  the 
pericha3te  is  always  developed  before  the 
archegones  it  encloses,  while  the  perigone, 
as  already  stated,  grows  up  round  the  arche- 
gone during  its  development  into  a  sporange, 
being  absent  at  the  time  of  tlie  first  appear- 
ance of  that  organ.  In  fig.  320  the  base  of 
the  pedicel  is  seen  to  rise  out  of  a  toothed 
vaginnle  {calyx  or  epigone^,  which  is  enclosed 
in  a  tubular  perigone,  outside  of  which  ai'e 
two  bilobed  perichretial  leaves. 

The  sporange  developed  from  the  embry- 
onal cell  of  the  archegone  varies  much  in 
its  perfect  condition.  In  Jungermanniefe  it 
is  mostly  an  oval  body  borne  on  the  extre- 
mity of  a  delicate  thread-like  stalk  spring- 
ing out  of  the  vaginnle  (fig.  320).  The  ovid 
body  splits  down  from  the  summit,  when 
ripe,  into  four  valves,  which  spread  open 
more  or  less  in  the  form  of  a  cross  (figs. 
320-1),  or  bursts  irregularly.  The  cells  of 
the  valves  exhibit  very  elegant  spiral- 
fibrous  structure,  like  that  of  the  v.'alls  of 
anthers  (see  Spihal  Steuctures).  This 
kind  of  sporange  discharges  minute  spores 
(see  Spores)  and  elaters,  slender  tubular 
cells  containing  a  spiral  filament  (PI.  32. 
fig.  38),  both  forming  very  interesting  mi- 
croscopic objects. 

In  the  diflerent  frondose  forms  the  spo- 
ra.nges  present  very  varied  conditions.  The 
archegones  of  Anthocero.s  send  up  a  fili- 
form sporange,  which  is  two-valved  and 
contains  a  columella  (fig.  24,  p.  S-*)).  In 
Targionia  and  some  others  the  capsule  is 
almost  sessile,  and  bursts  irregularly.  In 
RicciA,  where  the  archegones  are  imbedded 
in  the  frond,  the  sporange  is  a  sessile  globose 
bod)',  with  the  calyptra  adherent,  never 
bursting  regularly,  but  emitting  the  spores 
by  decay.  In  SpHiEROCARPUS,  also,  the 
calj-ptra  is  permanent  as  a  cellular  sac,  in- 
side of  which  the  sporange  ripens  into  an 
indehiscent  globular  body,  emitting  the 
spores  only  by  decay.  In  Marchantia,  Fe- 
gatella,  Lunularia,  Grimahlia,  &c.,  the  arche- 
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gones  are  produced  on  fleshy  receptacles 
elevated'  upon  stalks,  and  the  sporanges 
are  formed  on  the  under  side  of  these  re- 
ceptacles (fig.  219.  p.  305,  figs.  330,  333, 

Fig.  329.  Fig.  330. 


Lvmularia  Tulgavi-'. 
Fig.  329.  Section  of  a  receptacle,  unripe. 
Fig.  aSO.  More  adTanced  sporangc,  emerged  from  the 

epigone. 
Fig.  3-31.  A  burst  sporange. 

Magnified  20  diameters. 


Fig.  332.  Fig.  333. 


Grimaldia  barbifrona. 

Fig.  3-32,  Fertile  plant.    Magn.  2  diamg. 

Fig.  33:(.  Section  of  tlie  recept-Acle,  with  an  abortive 
arihegone  on  the  left  side,  and  a  half-ripe  sporange  sl  ill 
enclosed  in  the  epigone  on  the  right.    Magn.  20  diams. 


Fig.  334.  Fig.  33.5. 


Fimbriaria  tenella. 
Fig.  334.    Eeeeiitaoles  with  closed  epigones.  Magn. 
10  diams. 

Fig.  33-5.  Two  perigonea,  one  with  the  epigone  closed, 
the  other  with  the  teeth  of  the  epigone  open,  showing 
the  bursting  sporange.    Magn.  20  diams. 


335),  which  are  of  varied  fomis,  &c.  The 
sporanges  on  these  either  burst  by  valves 
(fig.  331),  or  by  circumscissile  dehiscence 
throw  ott'a  lid,  as  in  Fimhriaria  (fig.  33-5). 

The  frondose  forms  do  not  all  produce 
elaters,  and  have  not  all  the  spiral  fibres  in 
the  cells  of  their  walls.  The  e.xceptions 
are  the  Ricciefe,  and  the  elaters  of  Antho- 
ceros  are  rudimentary.  In  Marchantia  the 
elaters  are  highly  developed  (PI.  32.  figs. 
36,  37),  also  the  spiral  tissue  of  the  valves 
of  the  capsides  (PI.  32.  fig.  35).  Tabgionia 
has  branched  elaters. 

The  spores  mcstly  have  a  double  coat,  but 
not  always  (e.  </.  Marchantia  ) ;  they  germi- 
nate by  protruding  a  pouch-like  proces.s, 
which  becomes  a  filament,  from  which  the 
new  fronds  or  leafy  stems  arise. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  different  groups 
above  referred  to  will  be  better  understood 
after  reading  the  following  characters. 

Synopsis  of  the  Families. 

A.  Vegetation  frondose,  i.  e.  leaf  and  stem 
confoimded. 

1.  Anthocf.roteje.  The  vegetative  por- 
tion consists  of  a  minute  green  membranous 
or  slightly  fleshy  body  growing  on  damp 
ground,  not  exhibiting  any  distinct  mid- 
nerve  ;  it  is  at  once  known  by  its  peculiar 
fruits  or  sporanges,  consisting  of  slender 
stalk-like  bodies  springing  up  irregularly 
from  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  frond,  which 
forms  little  sheaths  (oaginvles)  around  their 
bases.  These  stalk-like  fruits  burst  wlien 
ripe,  splitting  down  the  middle  from  the 
tip,  and  display  a  central  bristle-like  column 
(cohimelld),  to  which  adhere  the  minute 
hair-like  bodies  (rudimentary  elaters)  which 
are  mingled  with  the  spores. 

2.  MARCHANTiEiE.  The  vegetative  por- 
tion is  here  also  a  succulent  leaf-like  expan- 
sion, mostly  exhibiting  a  more  or  less  lobed 
form,  and  without  any  conspicuous  mid- 
nerves  in  the  lobes.  The  fruits  are  more 
complicated  structures  than  those  of  Antho- 
cerotefe.  From  notches  in  the  lobed  frond 
arise  slender  stalks  terminating  at  the  top 
in  an  expanded  structure  {receptacle),  re- 
sembling in  some  cases  a  conical  cap,  in 
others  a  star  with  a  number  of  thick  rays 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  &c.  The  spores 
are  formed  in  membranous  sacs  attached  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  cap  or  star-like 
body,  and  they  are  accompanied  hy  elaters  oi 
considerable  size  exhibiting  highly  deve- 
loped spiral  bands.    The  sporanges  have  no 
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columella,  and  burst  at  the  tip  witli  more  or 
less  regular  tooth-like  valves. 

3.  RicciE^.  Vegetative  portion  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  cellular  leaf-like  struc- 
ture, more  or  less  lobed,  with  an  evident 
mid-nerve.  The  sporanges  are  either  im- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  or 
only  elevated  on  a  very  short  stalk,  and 
surrounded  by  a  membranous  sheath  de- 
rived from  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond. 
The  sporanges  have  ??o  columella  and  no 
elaters. 

4.  Fellies.  Vegetative  portion  a  leaf- 
like frond,  mostly  with  an  evident  mid-nerve, 
from  ^vhieh  arise  the  spormu/es,  consisting  of 
capsules,  usually  bursting  by  four  valves, 
more  or  less  elevated  on  a  thread-like  stalk. 
Sporange  without  a  columella ;  spores  ac- 
companied by  elaters. 

B.  Vegetation  foliaceous,  {.  e.  leaves  and 
stem  distinct. 

5.  JuNGERMANNiE.*:.  Vegetative  por- 
tion a  thread-like  stem  clothed  with  green 
membranous  leaves  more  or  less  overlapping 
at  their  bases.  Spornnges  springimi  from 
the  end  of  the  stem,  raised  on  more  or  less 
evident  stalks,  bursting  by  four  valves  and 
spreading  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  spores 
with  elaters,  which  often  adhere  to  the 
valves  of  the  sporange.  The  leafy  stem_  of 
Jungermanniese  is  generally  readily  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  Mosses  by  the 
mode  of  insertion  of  the  leaves,  which  pro- 
duces a  pecidiar  flattened  arrangement. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  British  Jungermannia', 
1816;  G.  W.  Bischoff,  Bemerk.  iih.  die 
Lebermoose,  Nova  Acta,  xvii.p.  909,  pis.  67- 
71, 1835  ;  Bemerk.  zur  Entwickl.  der  Leher- 
moose,  Bot.  Zeit.  xi.  113,  An7i.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 
8  ser.  XX.  67;  Lindeuberg,  Munogr.  d.  liic- 
cien,  Nov.  Acta,  1836,  Si/nnps.  Hepatic.  1844; 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  FAirop.  Lebermoose, 
1836 ;  Ekart,  Synops.  Jungerm.  1832  ;  Green- 
land, Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  i.  5;  Ilofmeis- 
ter,  Vergl.  Untersuch.  iib.  Krgptog.  cS-c.,Leip- 
sic,  1851 ;  Gottsche,  Bot.  Zeitung,  Siqjpl.  vi. 
1858. 

HERCOTHE'OA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  fos- 
sil Diatomacese. 

H.  mammillaris  (PI.  43.  fig.  31 ),  the  only 
British  species ;  diameter  1-810".  Bermuda. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1844,  p.  262 ;  Kiitzing,  S}).  Alg.  27. 

HERPE'TIUM,  Nees.— A  genus  of  Jun- 
germanuiefe  (leafy  llepaticse),  distinguished 
by  the  incubous  bilobed  leaves  not  being 


folded  together,  and  by  the  obtusely  three- 
angled  perigone.    Two  Brit,  species  : 

H.reptans  {Lepiduzia,\)\\moTih.ex) .  Leaves 
squarish,  acutely  two-  or  four-toothed  at 
the  end.  Woods  and  shady  places.  Jmi- 
germannia  reptans,  Hook.  Brit.  Jungerm. 
pi.  75. 

H.  trilobatmn  (Mastigvbryum,  Nees). 
Leaves  ovate,  three-toothed  at  the  summit. 
Moist  alpine  spots.  J.  trilobatmn,  Hook. 
Brit.  Jung.  pi.  76. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Brit.  Jung.  I.  c. ;  End- 
licher,  Gen.  Plant,  nos.  472-9 ;  Ekart,  Sgn. 
Jung.  pi.  3.  figs.  21,  22. 

HETEROCORDY'LE,  Allm.— A  genus 
of  Hydroid  Polypi,  fam.  Atractylid;e. 

H.  Conybearei.  On  old  shells;  marine. 
Ireland. 

BiBL.  AUman,  Ann.  N.  H.  1864,  xiv. 
p.  59;  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  107. 

HETERODES'MUS,  Brady.— A  genus 
of  recent  Ostracode  Eutomostraca,  family 
Cypridinidse ;  subglobose,  with  the  hinges 
of  the  valves  developed  into  large  processes 
at  the  dorsal  angles. 

H.  Adamsii.    Sea  of  Japan. 

BiBL.  ]3rady,  Zool.  Trans,  v.  p.  387. 

HETEROlilO'TYON,  Grev.-A  genus 
of  Diatomaceffi. 

Cltar.  Fr.  fi-ee,  disciform ;  disk  with  ra- 
diate or  scattered  puncta  in  the  middle  por- 
tion, and  a  ring  of  lai'ge  intra-marginal 
cellules. 

H.  Bylandsianuni  and  H.  splendidu7n. 
Barbadoes  deposit. 

BiBL.  Grev.  Mic.  Tr.  1863,  iii.  p.  66 

(fig-)- 

IIETERO'MITA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Monadina. 

Char.  Body  globular,  ovoid,  or  oblong, 
with  two  filaments  arising  from  the  same 
point  in  front — one,  more  delicate,  and  with 
an  undvdatory  motion,  causing  progTession  ; 
the  other  thicker,  and  floating  freelj'  be- 
hind, or  adhering  here  and  there  to  the 
slide,  so  as  to  produce  by  its  contraction 
sudden  motion  backwards. 

Fistinguished  from  Anisonema  and  Hete- 
ronemahj  the  absence  of  a  tegument,  shown 
by  the  glutinous  appearance  of  the  body, 
the  facility  with  which  it  adheres  to  other 
objects  and  becomes  drawn  out,  and  the 
presence  internally  of  certain  corpuscles 
which  can  only  have  entered  by  vacuolas 
formed  on  the  surface. 

Found  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water. 

H.  ovata  =  Bodo  f/randis,  E.  (PI.  23. 
fig.  18  a). 
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H.  (jramdosu.  Body  globular,  surface 
granular;  marine;  length  1-2300". 

H.  ancjusta.  Body  lanceolate,  slightly 
sigmoid;  aquatic;  length  1-980". 

BiBL.  Dujardin.  Infm.  p.  297. 

HETERONE'MA/Duj.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Euglenia. 

Char.  Form  variable,  ol_)long,  irregularly 
expanded  posteriorly;  with  a  slender  tlagel- 
liforni  tilament,  and  a  thicker  trailing,  re- 
tracting filament. 

Tegument  obliquely  striated. 

Dittera  from  Hi'teromiia  in  the  presence 
of  a  tegument,  and  from  Anisonema  in  the 
tegument  being  contractile. 

H.  marina  (PI.  24.  fig.  17).  Filaments 
longer  than  the  body  ;  length  1-4300". 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Infus.  p.  370. 

HETERO'PHR  YS,  Archer.— A  genus  of 
freshwater  Rhizopoda. 

2  species. 

BiBL.  Archer,  Qu.  Mtc.  Journ.  18G9,  ix. 
p.  267  (figs.). 

HETEROSTEGI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  flat, 
discoidal,  Nummuline  Foraminifer,  with 
whorls  rapidly  increasing  in  breadth  and 
reticulated  by  the  primary  and  secondary 
septa  of  the  narrow  curved  chambers  and 
their  rectangular  partitions.  Living  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  ;  fossil  in  the  Tertiary 
beds,  especially  forming  one  stratum  in  the 
island  of  Malta. 

BiBL.  Carpenter.  Tntrod.  For.  288 ;  Jones, 
Geol.  Mag.  ii.  151.' 

HETER0ST0MEL;LA,  Reuss.— One  of 
the  Textilarian  Foraminifera,  in  which  the 
chambers  are  at  first  set  on  alternately,  but 
not  neatly,  on  either  side  of  a  straight  axis, 
and  afterwards,  growing  in  a  single  row,  as 
in  Bigenerina,  not  only  open  terminally,  in- 
stead of  laterally,  but  have  a  tubular,  and 
even  a  lipped,  aperture,  such  as  we  see  in 
Uvigerina.  Shell  often  prickly.  Fossil  in 
the  Chalk  of  Europe  and  America. 

BiBL.  Reuss,  Sitz.  Ak.  Wien,  lii. ;  Parker 
and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  H.  ser.  4.  ix.  298. 

HEWAR'DIA,  Hook.— A  genus  of  Adi- 
antefe  (Polypodioid  Ferns). 

HEXAM'ITA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria, belonging  to  the  family  Monadina. 

Char.  Body  oblong,  rounded  in  front, 
constricted  and  bifid  or  indented  behind ; 
two  or  four  flagelliform  filaments  arising 
separately  from  the  anterior  margin,  the 
two  posterior  lobes  being  prolonged  into 
fiexuous  filaments. 

H.  7wdulosa  (PI.  24.  fig.  20).  Oblong, 
with  three  or  four  loncitudiual  rows  of  no- 


dules; motion  vacillating ;  length  1-1800". 
In  decomposing  marsh-water. 
II.  injiata. 

II.  intestinnlis.  Fusiform,  prolonged  into 
a  bifid  tail ;  length  1-2100''.  In  the  intes- 
tines and  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  Batrachia 
and  Tritons. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Infus.  p.  296. 

HILDEN'BRAND'TIA,  Zanardini.  —  A 
genus  of  Nulliporous  Oorallinacese  (Flori- 
deous  Algffi),  containing  one  British  spe- 
cies, II.  sangidnea,  Kiitz.  :  common,  in  the 
form  of  a  bright  or  dark  red  membranous 
crust,  at  first  circidar,  afterwards  spreading 
irregularly  over  smooth  stones  and  pebbles. 
The  frond  is  about  1-20"  thick  in  the  mid- 
dle and  thinner  toward  the  edges,  and  com- 
posed of  minute  globose  cells,  partly  verti- 
cally, partly  horizontally  arranged.  It  is 
not  stony.  It  has  immersed  conceptacles, 
pierced  by  a  pore  (fig.  250.  p.  314),  contain- 
ing tt'trasjyores  and  paraphyses. 

BiBL.  Plarvey,  lirit.  Mar.  Alq.  p.  110, 
pi.  14  0 ;  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  250 ;  Ann.  N.  11. 
xiv.  pi.  2  (as  Bhododernm  Drumniondii) ; 
Kiitz.  Phyc.  gen.  pi.  78.  fig.  5. 

Hl'LUM. — This  name  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  attachment  of  the  funiculus  of 
seeds,  which  is  seen  as  a  kind  of  scar,  more 
or  less  distinct.  Sometimes  it  coincides  with 
the  chalaza  or  organic  base  of  the  seed, 
sometimes,  where  a  raphe  exists,  it  is  near 
the  niicropyle.    (See  ()vule.) 

HIMAN'THA'LIA,  Lyngbye.— A  genus 
of  Fucacere  (Fucoid  Algfe),  remarkable  for 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  frond  and  recep- 
tacle, the  latter  consisting  of  a  repeatedlv 
forked  strap-shaped  cord  from  2  to  10'  long, 
springing  from  the  top-shaped  frond,  which 
is  about  an  inch  high.  The  dark  olive-green 
thong-like  II.  lorea  is  common  on  rocky 
sea-shores.  The  receptacle  is  pierced  by 
numerous  pores  leading  to  immersed  con- 
ceptacles resembling  those  of  Fucus,  con- 
taining either  parietal  spore-sacs  or  anthe- 
ridia,  the  plants  being  dioecious.  The  centre 
of  the  receptacle  is  filled  with  mucous  matter 
traversed  by  j  ointed  filaments.  The  antheri- 
dial  sacs  oi Ilimatdhalia  are  double,  and  con- 
tain spermatozoids  of  flattened  ovoid  or  sphe- 
rical forms,  with  an  orange  granule  and  two 
cilia,  like  those  of  Pycnojdiycus  and  Halidrys. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Mar.  Alg.  p.  20,  pi.  2  B ; 
Thuret,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvi.  p.  64 
et  seq. ;  Greville,  Alg.  Brit.  pi.  3 ;  Enql. 
Bot.  pi.  569. 

HIMANTID'IUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacese,  cohort  Eunotise. 
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Cliar.  Fi'ustules  resemblinp-  those  of  Eu- 
notia,  connected  by  their  sides  into  a  fila- 
ment ;  striffi  transverse,  parallel.  Aquatic. 

Kiitziug  describes  thirteen  species,  some 
of  which  are  fossil;  Smith  admits  eight 
British  species,  one  doubtful. 

//.  pectinale  (Frar/ilaria  pect.,  Ralfs) 
(PI.  12.  fig.  36).  Frustules  in  side  view 
narrowed  at  the  curved  and  rounded  ends ; 
one  side  slightl}^  raised  and  fiat,  the  other 
slightly  excavated  or  flat;  strias  evident; 
length"  1-180". 

/li.  Convex  margin  undulate  or  with  two 
indentations  (fig.  otJ b)—I£.  undulatum,  Sm. 
Ealfs  remarks  a  difference  of  form  between 
the  newly-forming  and  the  parent  frustules, 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  former  in  front 
view  being  rounded  (fig.  36e). 

H.  arcus.  Fr.  rectangular ;  valves  linear- 
arcuate,  ends  rounded,  subrecurved;  strice 
evident;  length  1-300  to  1-132". 

BiBL.  Ehr'enberg,  Berl.  Ber.  1840  ;  Kiit- 
zing,  Bacill.  p.  3(3 ;  Sp.  vl/r/.  p.  8 ;  Ealfs, 
Ann.  K.  H.  xii.  p.  107,  xiii.  p.  4-59 ;  Smith, 
Brit.  Diat.  ii.  10. 

IIIMANTOPirOEUS,  Fabricius.— A  ge- 
nus of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Euplota. 

Clxir.  Head  not  distinct  from  the  body ; 
hooks  numerous;  neither  styles  nor  teeth 
present. 

Long  curved  hooks,  almost  in  pairs,  form 
a  broad  band  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  are 
the  organs  of  locomotion ;  also  a  row  of  cilia 
extending  from  the  mouth  a  considerable 
distance  backwards. 

//.  Charon  (PI.  24.  fig.  18,  under  view; 
fig.  19,  side  view).  Body  hyaline,  plane, 
elliptical,  anterior  end  somewhat  obliquely 
truncate ;  cilia  small,  hooks  slender  and 
long.    Marine.    Length  1-180". 

Bir.L.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  375. 

HIPPAE'CIII  A,  Fak.— A  genus  of  Lepi- 
dopterous  Insects. 

Char.  Wings  more  or  less  rounded,  mid- 
dle longitudinal  nerve  of  fore  wings  giving 
ofi'  posteriorly  four  nerves ;  antennre  with 
an  elongate,  compressed  and  curved  club ; 
head  small. 

H.  Janira,  the  meadow  brown  butterfly, 
in  which  the  wings  are  brown,  and  the 
anterior  pair  exhibit  a  blackish-brown  round 
spot  with  a  white  eye  or  centre,  is  common 
in  meadows.  The  scales  (PI.  1.  fig.  9)  are 
sometimes  used  as  Test-objects. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introcl.  ^'-c,  and  Br. 
Bntfcrfies. 

IIIPPOCEE'PIA.— An  order  of  Polyzoa. 

Distinguished  by  the  crescentic  or  horse- 


shoe-shape of  the  tentacular  disk,  and  the 
presence  of  an  epistome.  Aquatic. 

Synopsis  of  the  Families. 
CRiSTATBLLiDiE.    Polype-mass  floating. 
Plumatellid^.    Polype-mass  rooted, 
unjointed. 

_  The  family  Paludicellidte,  containing  the 
single  genus  Paludicella,  is  usually  placed 
here  ;  but  it  properly  belongs  to  the  Infun- 
dibulata,  as  the  tentacular  disk  is  circular 
and  entire,  and  the  epistome  absent. 

See  Polyzoa  and  LTrnatklla. 

HIPPOCEEPI'NA,  Parker.— A  Lituo- 
liue  Foraminifer,  characterized  by  the  horse- 
shoe-shape of  the  apertui'e,  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  tongue-like  process,  as  in  Valm- 
lina.  H.  indivisa,  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  is  carrot-shaped. 

BiBL.  jParker,  in  Dawson,  Canad.  Nut. 
1870. 

HIPPOTH'OA,  Lamx.— A  genus  of  In- 
fundibulate  Cheilostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the 
family  Eucratiad;e  (Scrupariadfe). 

Distinguished  by  the  confervoid,  branch- 
ed, creeping  and  adherent  polypidom,  the 
branches  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  ellip- 
tical cells,  fi-equently  anastomosing,  and  the 
cells  in  one  row. 

Two  British  species : 

H.  catenidaria.  Cells  contiguous,  orifices 
o  ral.    On  shells  in  deep  water. 

H.  divuricata.  Cells  remote,  orifices  round. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  i?;-/;;.  Zoo»7;.  291;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  12. 

mPPUEIC  ACID.— This  acid  occurs  in 
small  quantity  in  human  urine,  especially 
after  a  vegetable  diet ;  more  largely  in  that 
of  the  horse  and  other  herbivora,  as  the  ox, 
the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  hare,  &c. ;  also  in 
that  of  some  reptiles. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
alcohol ;  less  so  in  cold  water  and  in  ether. 

It  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  needles  (PI.  7. 
fig.  18),  belonging  to  the  right  rhombic 
prismatic  system,  some  of  which  bear  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  ammonio-phos- 
phate  of  magnesia,  from  which  it  is  readilj' 
distinguished  by  its  solubility  in  potash  or 
hot  water.  It  is  sometimes  obtained  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  benzoic  acid,  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  greater  solubility  in 
ether,  and  in  the  thickness  and  solidity  of 
its  prisms,  those  of  benzoic  acid  being  thin 
and  plate-like.  Its  crystals  are  beautifully 
analytic  ;  which  property  is  deficient  in  those 
of  benzoic  acid. 

It  may  best  be  procured  from  cow's  urine, 
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by  boiling-  with  slaked  lime  for  some  time, 
filtering  and  supersaturating-  with  miu-iatic 
acid ;  and  it  may  be  purihed  by  repeating 
the  process  and  using  animal  charcoal. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistiiy. 

HIRNE'OLA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Tremel- 
lini  (Hynienomycetous  Fungi ),  consisting-  of 
gelatinous  cup-shaped  Fungi,  horny  when 
dry,  and  clothed  externally  yvith.  short  vel- 
vety bristles.  The  hynienium  is  without 
papilliB,  a  character  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Exidia,  to  which  the  species 
were  formerly  referred.  The  Jews'  Ear 
{H.  auricula  Juclce)  is  still  sold  by  Herba- 
lists as  a  remedy  for  atfections  of  the  throat, 
the  supposed  virtues  clearly  depending  on 
the  doctrine  of  signatures.  One  or  two 
species  are  extremely  common  in  tropical 
countries. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Summa,  p.  340;  Berk.  Outl. 
p.  289. 

HISTOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS.  See 
Introduction,  p.  xxxviii. 

HISTOLOGY,  or  Histiology,  is  the 
theory  of  the  structure  of  animal  and  vege- 
table tissues  in  relation  to  their  develop- 
ment. 

HOLOPH'RYA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Enclielia. 

Char.  Body  covered  with  vibratile  cilia, 
oblong-ovate,  cylindrical  or  globular,  round- 
ed or  truncate  in  front ;  no  lips  nor  teeth. 

Cilia  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows. 

Ehrenberg  admits  live  aquatic  species;  to 
these  Dujard-in,  who  places  this  genus  in  the 
family  Paramecia,  adds  one  marine. 

H.  ovum,  E.  (PL  24.  fig.  22).  Body  ovate, 
subcylindrical,  ends  subtruncate;  internal 
substance  green  ;  length  1-576  to  1-216". 

H.  hrunnea,  D.  (PI.  24.  fig.  21).  Body 
brown,  cylindrical,  becoming  globular  when 
distended  with  food  and  then  changing  in 
colour ;  length  1-120". 

The  encysting-process  has  been  observed 
in  two  of  the  species. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  .314;  Dujar- 
din,  Infus.  p.  493 ;  Cohn,  Sieb.  and  KoU. 
Zeitschr.  iv. ;  Stein,  Infus. 

HOLOTHUEID'EA  (Sea-slugs).— A  fa- 
mily of  Echinodermata,  of  the  order  Pedi- 
cellata. 

Interesting  to  the  microscopist,  from  the 
presence  of  curious  calcareous  plates,  &c. 
existing  in  the  integument. 

See  Echinodermata. 

HOLO'THYRUS,  Gerv.  — A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acariua  and  family 
Gamasea, 


II.  coccinella  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  lady- 
bird {Coccmella),  and  is  found  in  the  Isle  of 
France. 

BiBL.  Gervais,  Walckenaer'' s  Apteres,  iii. 

IIOMCEOCLA'DIA,  Ag.— A  genus  of 
Diatoniacete. 

Char.  Frustules  those  of  A-itzsc7iia,  ar- 
ranged in  tufts  within  gelatinous  tubes, 
which  form  a  filiform,  usually  branched 
frond.  Marine. 

Kiitzing  supposes  the  existence  of  median 
and  terminal  apertures  (nodules),  and  places 
the  genus  in  the  same  family  as  Navicula, 
Sec. ;  but  these  are  not  represented  in  his 
figures,  neither  are  they  mentioned  by  Ralfs. 
Smith  pointed  out  the  true  structure  of  the 
valves. 

//.  Martiana,  Ktz.  {H.  anglica,  Ralfs) 
(PI.  14.  fig.  lo:  a,  portion  of  frond  ;  h,  part 
of  a  filament  containing-  two  frustules ;  c, 
front  view  of  single  frustules,  with  endo- 
chronie ;  d,  side  view  of  empty  frustule). 
Frond  simple  or  dichotomously  divided, 
rugose ;  entire  plant  1  to  2"  high. 

II.  Jilif omits.  Frond  linear,  simple,  tufts 
containing  three  or  four  frustules. 

II.  siymoidea.  Frond  linear,  simple;  frus- 
tules sigmoid. 

Rabenhorst  describes  8  European  species. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bacillar.  p.  110,  and  Sjy. 
Alff.  97;  Rails,  Ann.  iV.  H.  184,5,  xvi.  109; 
Smith,  Brit.  Biat.  ii.  80;  Rabenhorst,  Fl. 
Air/,  i.  p.  1G6. 

HOOF. — The  hoofs  of  animals  consist  of 
the  same  structure  as  horn. 

HOOKE'RIA,  Smith.— A  genus  of  Hyp- 
noid  Mosses. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  415. 

HOP. — The  hop  plant  {IIumulusLupulus) 
is  remarkable  for  the  glands  containing  the 
resinous  secretion  imparting  the  aromatic 
odour.  These  occur  upon  the  lower  face  of 
the  leaf,  upon  the  calyx,  and,  above  all,  on 
the  scales  of  the  fruit  and  the  seed-coat. 
Tliey  have  been  examined  by  Meyen  and 
others,  most  recently  by  Personne.  They 
are  little  stalked  cups  (Pi.  21.  fig.  14)  com- 
posed of  a  single  laj'er  of  cellular  tissue, 
concave  above  at  first ;  but  as  the  secretion 
increases  in  quantity,  the  cuticle  becomes 
detached  in  a  plate  from  the  upper  surface, 
except  at  the  rim  of  the  cup,  and  is  pushed 
up  so  as  finally  to  form  a  convex  papilla  on 
the  top,  like  the  nut  projecting  from  an 
acorn-cup.  The  secretion  appears  to  be 
formed  in  the  cells,  and  poured  out  beneath 
the  cuticular  pellicle,  which  is  marked  with 
lines  corresponding  to  the  side-walls  of  the 
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cells.  Solution  of  potash  and  alcohol  clean 
away  the  resinous  secretion,  and  render  the 
structure  clear.  When  the  fresh  glands  are 
placed  in  water,  they  swell,  and  tinally  burst, 
the  cuticular  lid  usually  separating  by  a  cir- 
cumscissile  dehiscence. 

The  hop  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  mildew, 
a  minute  fungus,  for  which  see  Ehysiphe 
(^Sphcerotheca). 

BiBL.  Meyeu,  Secvetimis-Organe  d.  Pf  an- 
zen,  p.  38,  pi.  5.  figs.  17-21 ;  Personne,  A/tn. 
d.  Sc.  iV.  4  ser.  i.  p.  299,  pi.  17. 

HOPLOPII'ORA,  Koch.— A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acariua  and  family 
Oribatea. 

Char.  Body  and  general  habit  those  of 
Gahiiima,  but  no  wing-like  appendages  to 
the  pseudo-thorax. 

Two  species  ;  not  British  (?). 

BiBL.  Koch,  DeutscM.  Crmtac.  ^-c. ;  Ger- 
vais,  IVcdchenaer's  Apteres,  iii. 

IlORMID'lUM.— The  group  of  terrestrial 
sj)ecies  of  Ulothn'x. 

HORMOS'PORA,  Brebisson.— A  genus 
of  PalmellaceiB  (Confervoid  Algaj),  with  a 


Fig.  336.  Fig.  337. 


Hormospora  transversalia. 

Fragments  of  gelatinous  filaments,  with  the  cells 
grou):)ed  in  fours. 
Magnified  350  diameters. 


frond  consisting  of  simple  or  branched  ge- 
latinous confervoid  cords  enclosing  rows  of 
oval  or  spherical  cells  ;  they  are  found  float- 
ing among  Coufervfe  or  other  aquatic  plants, 
and  appear  to  the  naked  eye  like  greenish 
filaments.  These  plants  do  not  appear  to 
consist  of  septate  filamentous  tubes  like  the 
Confervas,  but  of  rows  of  individual  cells 
imbedded  in  a  filiform  gelatinous  tube 
(fig.  336),  analogous  in  its  nature  to  the 
gelatinous  coat  investing  the  linear  rows  of 
cells  of  Hyalotheca,  &c.  The  cells  multiply 
by  transverse  division,  the  rows  thus  becom- 
ing elongated ;  these  cells  contain  green 
contents  arranged  in  a  granular,  lamellar, 
or  radiating  form.  Brebisson  describes  ob- 
scurely another  mode  of  increase,  in  which 
the  "  endochrome  becomes  concentrated  and 


organized  into  vesicles  or  zoospores.  The 
corpuscles  then  become  larger ;  and  the  fila- 
ment becoming  as  it  were  dislocated,  the 
corpuscles  group  themselves  in  several  rows, 
and  without  regular  form"  (fig.  337).  In 
//.  tramversalis  there  is  an  especial  tendency 
to  a  grouping  of  the  cells  in  fours.  Five 
species  have  been  described ;  1  and  3  are 
known  as  British. 

H.  mutabilis,  Breb.  Filaments  simple  ; 
cells  ovoid  or  subspherical ;  cell-contents 
lamellar.  Aquatic.  Breb.  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  i.  pi.  1.  fig.  1. 

H.  transversalis,  Breb.  (figs.  336,  337). 
Filaments  simple ;  cells  ovoid  or  fusiform, 
transverse ;  contents  granular.  Aquatic. 
Breb.  I.  c.  fig.  2. 

//.  ramosa,  Thwaites.  Filaments 
branched ;  cells  oval  or  spherical ;  contents 
radiated.  In  a  pool  to  which  salt  water 
had  access.    Harvey,  I'liyc.  Brit.  pi.  213. 

BiBL.  Brebisson,  Ami.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
i. ;  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alcj.  p.  235,  pi.  27  B, 
Phijc.  Brit.  pi.  213 ;  Nageli,-E'i«sea  Ahj.  p.  7, 
pi.  3.  fig.  B ;  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  iii.  p.  48. 

HORN. — The  horns  of  animals  are  of 
three  kinds, — those  composed  of  bone,  those 
consisting  of  epidermic  formations,  and 
those  in  which  both  are  present.  The  former, 
properly  called  antlers,  agree  in  minute 
structure  with  bone,  and  therefore  require 
no  special  notice.  The  horn  of  the  rhino- 
ceros may  be  taken  to  represent  the  structure 
of  the  second  kind.  It  consists  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  horny  fibres,  each  of  which  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  concentric  layers.  These 
layers  are  composed  of  cells  tangentially  flat- 
tened, and  sometimes  containing  pigment. 
The  cells  may  be  separated  by  macerating 
the  horn  in  solution  of  potash.  Cracks 
filled  with  air  are  frequently  visible  between 
the  layers.  The  centres  around  which  the 
laminte  are  arranged  probably  correspond  to 
papilhe  of  the  cutis. 

The  horn  of  the  bufialo  agrees  essentially 
in  structure  with  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 

The  third  kind  of  horn  is  exemplified  by 
that  of  the  cow.  In  its  centre  is  a  process 
of  bone,  surrounding  and  extending  beyond 
which  is  the  proper  horn,  consisting  of  con- 
centric layers,  in  the  natural  state  composed 
of  flattened,  irregular,  angular,  nucleated 
cells  (PI.  17.  fig.  29  a),  which  assume  their 
primitive  forms  under  the  action  of  potash 
(h) ;  some  of  them  contain  pigment  {d). 
I3etween  the  lamina,  cracks  containing  air 
are  also  met  with  (/). 

Sections  of  horn  made  at  various  angles  to 
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the  axis,  form  very  beautiful  polarizing  ob- 
jects ;  tlie  gorgeous  colours  seeu  in  those  of 
rhinoceros's  horn  cannot  be  excelled,  nor  can 
drawings  represent  them  faithfully  (PI.  31. 
figs.  37,  38j.  The  horn  of  the  buffalo 
also  forms  an  interesting  object  of  the  same 
kind. 

BiBL.  Uonders,  Mulder''s  Phys,  Chain. ; 
Owen,  Brande's  Diet,  art.  Cornua. 

HORSE-LEECH.    See  PLumopis. 

HUXLEY'A,  CI.  &  Lachm.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Ervilina.  Two 
species : 

H.  sulcata.  Body  greatly  compressed  ; 
cuticle  with  oblique  furrows.  Bergen. 

H.  cra^sa.  Body  scarcely  compressed, 
filmost  as  thick  as  broad,  thickest  behind  ; 
cuticle  smooth  ;  length  1-12-50".  Bergen. 

BiBL.  Clap.  &  Lachmanu,  Infus.  p.  290. 

HYALOUIS'CUS,  Ehr.^CYCLOTELLA, 
Kiitz.  in  part. 

H.  la'ri:s=  Cijdotella  Icccis. 

H.  pntarionica  =  Cijcl.  patagon. 

BiBL.  Ehreiiberg,  Bed.  Ber.  1845,  pp.  78 
&  155  ;  Kiitzing,  <S)^.  Alij.  p.  20. 

HYALOSI'RA,  KUtz.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacere. 

Char.  Frustules  compound,  rectangidar, 
tabular ;  with  alternate  vittse,  interrupted 
in  the  middle,  and  connected  with  those  of 
the  opposite  side  by  fine  lines ;  lowermost 
frustule  attached  by  a  stipes  which  is  afiixed 
to  one  angle.  Marine. 

The  tine  lines  at  the  end  of  the  vittse 
give  the  latter  a  forked  appearance.  The 
frustules  are  often  partly  separated,  so  as  to 
be  connected  with  each  other  by  one  angle 
only. 

Four  species,  probably  forms  of  Tetracychs. 

II.  rectangida  (PL  13.  fig.  1).  Stipes 
short,  frustules  subconcatenate,  in  front  view 
subquadrate;  rectangular;  length  1-1.380". 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Baeillar.  p.  125 ;  Sp.  Alg. 
p.  115  ;  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  i.  p.  30(3. 

HYA.LOTHE'CA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiacefe. 

Char.  Cells  united  into  an  elongated, 
cylindrical  filament,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  gelatinous  sheath  ;  cells  in  front  view 
slightly  constricted,  so  as  to  give  the  margins 
a  crenate  appearance  ;  or  having  a  grooved 
rim  surrounding  one  end,  and  forming  a 
bidentate  projection;  end  view  orbicular. 

The  filaments  are  not  twisted,  and  are 
always  of  the  same  apparent  breadth.  Spo- 
rangia orbicular,  smooth. 

H.  dissiliens  (PI.  10.  fig.  1,  front  view  of 
filament ;  2,  end  view).    Filament  fragile, 


margins  crenate;  breadth  of  filament  1-1300 
to  1-800".  The  transparent  sheath  of  this 
beautiful  object  is  so  delicate  as  to  be  easily 
overlooked.  Sporangia  (fig.  314)  situated 
witliin  the  connecting  tube. 

Not  uncommon  in  clear  boggy  pools. 

II.  mucosa.  Filament  scarcely  fragile ; 
joints  not  constricted,  surrounded  at  one 
end  by  a  minute  furrowed  rim,  forming  in 
the  front  view  a  bidentate  proiection; 
breadth  of  filament  1-1250  to  1-1100". 

The  furrowed  rim  of  each  cell  is  on  the 
same  side  as  that  of  the  contiguous  cell. 

BiBL.  Rails,  Brit.  Dcsmid.  p.  51. 

HYDATI'NA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  HydatiiiEea. 

Char.  Eyes  absent ;  j  aws  two,  teeth  nu- 
merous, free  ;  foot  forked. 

H.  senta  (PI.  34.  fig.  .37  ;  fig.  38,  teeth). 
Body  conical,  hyaline ;  margin  of  rotatory 
organ  ciliated ;  foot  robust ;  aquatic ;  length 
1-48  to  1-30". 

This  animal  forms  a  favourable  subject 
for  the  examination  of  the  typical  structure 
of  the  Rotatoria,  and  is  that  which  Ehven- 
berg  used  as  the  basis  of  his  investigations 
upon  their  organization. 

H.  brachydactyla.  Segments  of  foot 
short ;  body  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  base 
of  the  foot;  aquatic;  length  1-144". 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  412;  Cohn, 
Sieb.  8f  Koll.  Zeitschr.  vii. 

HYDATIN^'A.— A  family  of  Rota- 
toria. 

Char.  Neither  carapace  nor  enveloping 
sheath  present ;  rotatory  organ  multiple,  or 
more  than  bipartite. 

18  genera. 


Eyea  absent. 

No  teeth    Enteroplea. 

Teeth  present. 

Jaws  with  numerous  teeth    Hi/datina. 

„    with  a  single  tooth   PLewrotrocka. 

Eyes  present. 
Eye  single. 

Eye  frontal    FurciUaria. 

„  cervical. 

Foot  styliform   Monocerea. 

„  forked, 

Frontal  cilia,  no  hooka  nor 

styles  '.  Notommata. 

Fi'outal  cilia,  styles  present...  Synchaeia. 

„  hooks    Scaridium.. 

Foot  absent ;  with  cirrhi  or  flna.  Poli/arthra. 
Eyea  two, 
Eyes  frontal. 

Foot  forked   Diglena. 

„  styliform. 

With  cirrhi    Triarthra. 

Without  cirrhi   Raflulus. 

Eyes  cervical    Distemma. 

Eyes  three, 
Byes  not  stalked. 

Eyes  cervical    Triophihal mm. 

Two  eyea  frontal,  one  cervical  .  Eosphora. 
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Two  frontal  eyes  stalked,  one  cer- 
vical not  stalked   Otoglena. 

Eyes  more  than  three  in  a  single 

group   Cj/clofflena. 

Eyes  more  than  three  in  two  groups  Tkeorus. 

BiBL.  Elirenberg',  Infiis.  p.  410. 

HYD'NEI. — A  family  of  Ilymenoniyce- 
tous  Fungi,  cliaracterized  by  bearing  their 
basidiospores  on  tubercles  or  spine-like  pro- 
cesses on  the  under  side  of  a  discoid,  cup- 
shaped  or  funnel-shaped,  stalked  or  sessile 
pileus.  The  basidiospores  are  seen  by  making- 
cross  sections  of  the  spines,  &c.  See  Basi- 
diospores, IIymenomycetes. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Ann.  N.  H.  i.  81 ;  Le- 
veille,  A>m.  d.  Sc.  N.  2  ser.  viii.  32. 

IIYDNOGLCEA,  Berk.  &  Curr.  — A 
genus  of  Tremelloid  Fungi,  consisting  of 
Ilydnum  f/elattnosum,  and  one  or  two  other 
species,  which  agree  in  structure  with  Tre- 
■ineUa  rather  than  IIijdnuni.i  so  that  it  can 
onl}^  be  considered  as  analogous  rather  than 
allied  to  Hydnum.  II.  r/elatinosa  occurs  in 
this  country  occasionally  on  very  rotten  pine 
wood. 

.  BiBL.  Berk.  &  Br.  Ann.  N.  H.  1871, 
vol.  vii.  p.  429. 

IIY'DKA,  Linn.  (Freshwater  Polype).— 
A  genus  of  Ilydroid  Polypi,  of  the  family 
HydridtB. 

Char.  Locomotive,  single,  naked,  gelati- 
nous, subcylindrical,  but  vei-y  contractile 
and  variable  in  form;  the  mouth  surrounded 
by  a  single  row  of  filiform  tentacles.  Pro- 
pagation by  the  formation  of  gemmte,  and 
ova  npon  or  within  the  substance  of  the 
body  of  the  animal. 

Hydra  viridis  (PI.  33.  fig.  21,  adhering  to 
the  radicles  of  duck-weed  (  Lemna)).  Body 
leaf-green, cylindrical  or  insensibly  narrowed 
towards  the  base ;  tentacles  6  to  10,  shorter 
than  the  body. 

Common  in  ponds  and  still  waters.  Ten- 
tacles narrowest  at  their  origin. 

II.  vulyaris.  Body  orange-brown,  j^el- 
lowish  or  red,  cylindrical ;  tentacles  7  to  12, 
as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  body. 

Tentacles  tapering  to  the  free  ends. 

Found  in  weedy  ponds  and  slowly  running 
waters ;  common. 

II.  attmimta.  Body  pale  olive-green, 
attenuated  below  ;  tentacles  pale,  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  body. 

In  ponds  ;  rare. 

H.  fasca  (oliyactis).  Body  brown  or 
greyish,  lower  half  suddenly  attenuated ; 
tentacles  6  to  8,  several  times  longer  than 
the  body. 


Still  waters  ;  rare. 

The  characteristic  forms  of  the  body  can 
only  be  judged  of  when  full}^  extended  in 
search  of  prey ;  for  when  the  animals  are 
touched,  shaken,  or  in  any  way  disturbed, 
the  body  assumes  very  variable  forms, 
becoming  rounded,  ovoid,  &c. 

The  structure  of  the  body  of  Hydra  has 
been  much  investigated  and  discussed.  By 
some  it  has  been  regarded  as  consisting  of 
three  layers — an  internal  and  external  coat, 
and  an  intermediate  muscular  layer.  The 
true  structure,  however,  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Ecker.  This  author  correctly  regards  the 
animal  as  consisting  of  the  substance  deno- 
minated sarcode  by  Dujardin,  and  neither 
furnished  with  an  outer  nor  an  inner  coat. 
The  transparent,  gelatinous,  sarcodic  sub- 
stance forms  the  entire  mass  of  the  body  and 
tentacles;  on  the  surftice  it  is  frequently 
irregularly  rounded  or  nodular,  or  exhibits 
spiral  or  other  raised  lines  (  PI.  33.  fig.  236); 
and  it  contains  numerous  vacuoles  within. 
If  a  Hydra  be  crushed  between  glasses, 
portions  of  the  sarcode  will  be  separated, 
and  assume  a  globular  form,  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  cells ;  the  vacuoles  will  also 
become  greatly  distended,  just  as  occurs  in 
the  substance  of  the  Infusoria;  and  these 
separated  portions  will  often  continue  con- 
tracting like  an  Amceba.  Two  of  them  are 
represented  in  PI.  33.  fig.  29  ;  in  a,  a  rather 
small  vacuole  is  present,  whilst  in  b  this  is 
very  large.  Now  in  the  latter  instance  the 
globule,  as  regards  structure,  forms  a  true 
cell,  consisting  of  a  closed  sac,  with  liquid 
contents.  Physiologically  speaking,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  correspond  to  a  cell,  the 
entire  substance  representing  cell-contents 
around  which  a  cell-wall  has  never  been 
formed.  A  number  of  these  vacuoles  exist 
naturally,  diii'used  throughout  the  substance 
of  the  body.  The  intermediate  stratum, 
which  is  not  organically  distinct,  contains 
imbedded  in  it  a  number  of  very  minute 
green  or  otherwise  coloured  grannies ;  these 
are  of  a  roimded  form,  and  present  a  double 
outline,  as  if  composed  of  cells.  In 
the  uninjured  Hydra  they  exist  in  the 
intervacuolar  substance,  thus  giving  the 
tissue  an  elegantly  reticular  appeaivmce. 
They  appear  to  consist  of  chlorophyll ; 
they  are  insoluble  in  potash ;  they  become 
coloured  purplish  red-brown  by  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid,  after  treatment  with  potash; 
and  the  green  granules  of  Hydra  vidyan's 
are  rendered  bluish  green  by  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chlorophyll 
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of  leaves.  The  colour  of  Hydra  has  been 
differently  accounted  for.  Lam-ent  states 
that  he  succeeded  in  colouring  them  blue, 
white,  and  red,  by  feeding  them  with  in- 
digo, challc,  and  carmine, — whilst  Hancock 
has  shown  that  the  colouring  is  much 
affected  by  exposure  to  light — those  not 
exposed  to  light,  from  living  under  stones, 
&c.,  having  the  natural  colour,  whilst  those 
exposed  to  the  light  became  bleached.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  -the 
colour  depends  upon  or  is  modified  by  the 
nature  of  the  food ;  but  exact  experiments 
are  wanting  to  decide  the  question.  Towards 
the  inner  surface  of  the  body,  the  granules 
are  brownish  or  blackish. 

Imbedded  in  the  superficial  portions  of  the 
substance  of  the  ILjilra  are  certain  curious 
bodies,  termed  the  stinging  organs  (PI.  33. 
fig.  23  n).    These  are  best  seen  upon  the 
tentacles  ;  they  consist  of  an  oval,  truncate, 
firm  capsule  (PI.  33.  fig.  22  h)  of  compara- 
tively considerable  thickness,  as  indicated 
by  its  marked  double  outline.    Within  the 
capsule  is  contained  a  very  long  and  slender 
filament,  at  the  base  of  which  are  four  minute 
spines.    In  the  undisturbed  state  of  the 
Hydra,  the  filament  with  the  spines  is  coiled 
up  in  the  capsule  (fig.  22  a) ;  but  when  the 
animal  is  touched,  pressed,  or  heated,  the 
filament  with  the  spines  flies  out  with  extra- 
ordinary ra.pidity,  so  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  exactl}'  how  the  spines  are 
arranged  within  the  capsule.  Most  probably 
the  spines,  while  within  the  capsule,  are 
directed  forwards  and  in  close  contact,  and 
then,  in  assuming  their  recurved  position, 
they  are  the  means  of  projecting  the  filament 
forwards.    A  capsule,  containing  an  uuex- 
panded  filament  and  spines  enclosed  within 
a  detached  g-lobule  of  sarcode,  is  represented 
in  fig.  22  d.  When  these  capsules  are  heated 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  portion 
of  the  silver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
This  action  is  a  property  of  formic  acid; 
hence,when  it  is  considered  that  these  organs 
closely  resemble  in  structure  those  of  the 
Acaleph8g,which  possess  an  urticating  power 
like  stinging-nettles,  arising  from  the  pre- 
sence of  formic  acid,  and  that  in  Hydra 
these  filaments  are  driven  into  and  wound 
the  prey,  it  may  appear  probable  that  they 
secrete  and  contain  formic  acid.    But,  as 
many  other  substances  reduce  salts  of  silver, 
■  and  as  the  sarcode,  from  which  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  separate  these  bodies,  may 
produce  this  effect,  the  point  must  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  and  requiring  further  in- 


vestigation. In  addition  to  these  stinging 
organs,  we  have  found  other  very  minute 
capsules  (fig.  22  c),  containing  a  filament 
curved  even  when  emitted,  the  nature  of 
which  is  obscure. 

A  third  kind  of  organ  is  said  to  have  been 
met  with  also  in  the  surface  of  the  body, 
consisting  of  ovate  capsules  or  bodies,  from 
which  a  stout  and  short  filament  projects. 
These  appear  to  resemble  the  organs  of  ad- 
hesion of  the  Acalephfe ;  but  as  their  size  is 
not  stated,  nor  the  diameters  of  the  figures 
expressed,  we  have  been  unable  to  identify 
them. 

The  body  and  tentacles  of  Hydra  are  hol- 
low. The  prey,  which  consists  of  Entomos- 
traca,  small  Annulata,  &c.,  when  caught  by 
one  or  more  of  the  tentacles  extended  for 
the  purpose,  is  slowly  brought  to  the  mouth, 
and  forced  into  the  cavity  of  the  body,  in 
which  it  is  digested ;  the  imdigested  portions 
being  evacuated  through  the  mouth.  It  is 
still  a  question  whether  a  posterior  outlet  to 
the  cavity  of  the  body  exists.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  dilated  into 
a  flattened  disk,which,byits  suctorial  power, 
enables  the  animal  to  attach  itself  to  various 
bodies.  Hancock  has  seen  excremeutitious 
matter  passing  through  the  body  at  this 
part  and  the  disk  ;  but  most,  if  not  all,  pre- 
vious observers  have  denied  the  existence  of 
a  canal.  The  cavities  of  the  tentacles  have 
been  described  as  containing  a  semifluid 
substance,  undergoing  a  kind  of  circulation ; 
and  those  of  both  the  tentacles  and  the  body 
have  been  stated  to  be  lined  with  cilia. 

The  extraordinary  power  which  Hydra 
possesses  of  reproducing  lost  parts  is  truly 
wonderful.  Thus,  if  the  body  be  cut  into 
two  or  more,  even  into  forty  parts,  each 
portion  continues  to  live,  and  develops  a 
perfect  new  animal.  If  the  section  be  made 
lengthwise,  so  as  to  divide  the  body  all  but 
the  end,  the  two  portions  become  resoldered 
and  form  a  perfect  being ;  if  the  pieces  be 
kept  asunder,  each  becomes  a  Hydra,  the 
two  possessing  but  one  posterior  end  ;  if  the 
section  be  made  from  the  tail  towards  the 
head,  the  two  bodies  will  be  perfected  and 
remain  attached  to  the  one  head.  If  a 
tentacle  be  cut  off",  a  new  animal  is  formed 
from  it.  When  one  end  of  the  body  of  a 
Hydra  is  introduced  into  the  body  of 
another,  the  two  unite  and  form  one.  The 
head  cut  off"  one,  may  be  engrafted  upon 
the  body  of  another  which  wants  one.  And 
when  the  body  is  turned  inside  out,  the 
outer  surface,  which  has  thus  become  the 
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inner,  will  perform  the  ordinary  digestive 
fimctions,  and  the  animal  will  continue  to 
live. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  reproduction  of 
Hydra  is  by  gemmation :  a  minute  swelling 
forms  upon  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  this  enlarges,  and  gradually  assumes 
the  form  of  the  parent,  while  remaining 
attached  to  it.  Sometimes  several  of  these 
are  formed  upon  a  single  indi\idual  at  the 
same  time,  and  so,  remaining  adherent, 
they  give  the  animal  a  branched  appearance 
(PI.  33.  fig.  21). 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as  at  the 
end  of  summer  or  in  the  autumn,  reproduc- 
tion takes  place  by  the  formation  of  sperma- 
tozoa and  ova.  The  spermatozoa  are  formed 
within  spermatic  capsules.  These  arise  as 
minute  conical  tubercles  a  little  beneath  the 
base  of  the  tentacles,  one  on  each  side 
(PI.  33.  fig.  24  a) ;  and  the  spermatozoa  are 
liberated  from  them  by  bursting.  The  sper- 
matozoa in  the  figures  resemble  those  of  the 
Mammalia,  except  that  the  tails  are  undu- 
late. The  ova  are  furnished  with  a  thick 
coat,  and  are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  (fig.  24&).  They 
subsequently  separate  from  the  body,  and 
appear  to  be  capable  of  spontaneous  motion ; 
but  whether  from  the  presence  of  cilia  or 
not,  is  undecided.  The  sac  of  the  ovum  then 
becomes  ruptured,  and  the  new  animal 
escapes  (fig.  25). 

Hydra  are  very  common.  The  best  me- 
thod of  procuring  them  is  to  collect  a  number 
of  water-plants  from  any  clear  pool  or  slow 
stream,  and  bring  them  home  in  an  india- 
rubber  bag  (sponge-bag).  On  placing  the 
plants  subsequently  in  a  glass  jar  (con- 
fectioners' jar)  containing  water,  they  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  some  hours  with  the 
tentacles  fully  extended  in  search  of  prey, 
when  they  are  easily  recognized.  They 
usually  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  or 
to  the  stems  or  imdersides  of  the  leaves  of 
the  plants ;  but  sometimes  they  are  seen 
suspended  from  the  sm-face  of  the  water 
by  the  sucker,  which  is  protruded  just 
above  it  so  as  to  become  partly  dry.  A 
number  of  small  Entomostraca  should  be 
added  to  the  water,  as  the  Hydrcs  are  very 
voracious. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Hydra  are  occa- 
sionally covered  with  minute  parasitic  Infu- 
soria, viz.  Kerona  polyporuin  (PI.  41.  fig.  13), 
which  is  foimd  upon  H.  vulc/aris  andfusca, 
and  Trichodina  pedimlus  (PI.  24.  fig.  16), 
which  occurs  upon  H.  vulgaris  and  viridis. 


It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  these  running 
up  and  down  the  tentacles  and  sm-face  of  the 
body  of  the  polypes,  when  we  recollect  that 
their  surface  is  covered  with  the  stinging- 
organs.  These  lice  are  not,  however,  found 
upon  perfectly  healthy  polypes,  impm-ity  of 
the  water  and  an  unhealthy  state  being 
generally  denoted  by  their  presence. 

BiBL.  Leeuwenhoeck,  Phil.  Tr.  1703, 
xxiii. ;  Tmxah\&j  ,Mem.s.  I. Poly  p.  d^eau  douce ; 
Ehrenberg,  Corall.  d.  roth.  Meer. ;  Laurent, 
Rech.  s.  I' Hydro,  ^c. ;  Corda,  A?in.  d.  Sc. 
Nat.  2  ser.  viii. ;  Schaefier,  D.  Armpolyp. ; 
Erdl,  Midler's  Archiv,  1841 ;  Ecker,  Sieb. 
and  Kdll.  Zeitschr.  i. ;  Johnston,  Il7-it.  Zooph. ; 
A.  Thomson,  Todd's  C'ycl.  Anat.  and  Phys. 
iv.  p.  17 ;  Hancock,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser. 
V.  p.  281 ;  Allman,  3Iicrosc.  Journ.  1854  ; 
Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  309. 

HYDRACH'NA,  Miill.  — A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina  and  family 
Hydrachnea. 

Char.  Palpi  tolerably  long,  third  joint 
longest,  the  fourth  and  fifth  terminated  each 
by  a  claw;  mandibles  ensiform;  rostrum 
long,  scarcely  shorter  than  the  palpi ;  body 
rounded ;  eyes  distant ;  vulva  concealed  by 
a  plate  or  shield. 

When  young,  these  little  water-spiders 
have  three  legs  only,  and  in  this  state  have 
formed  another  genus,  Achlysia.  Several 
species : 

H.  cruenta,  MiiU.  =  H.  glohula,  Herm. 
(PI.  2.  fig.  29).  Body  subovate ;  two  pairs 
of  eyes  at  a  moderate  distance  apart,  reni- 
form,  dark  red;  skin  covered  with  minute 
puncta. 

The  rostrum  is  broad  and  curved  at  the 
base  (fig.  29  c,  the  lower  part  directed  to  the 
left),  cleft  above,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
channelled  sheath,  containing  the  anterior 
narrower  portions  of  the  two  mandibles  (6). 
The  palpi  (c,  upper  organ)  are  inserted  upon 
the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  rostrum  and 
curved  downwards;  the  first  joint  is  very 
broad,  the  second  much  curved,  the  third 
long,  and  flattened  on  one  side  and  rounded 
on  the  other ;  the  fourth  joint  is  short,  and 
terminated  by  a  short  and  thick  claw ;  the 
fifth  also  forms  a  claw,  but  the  two  claws  do 
not  form  a  chela,  their  curves  being  parallel. 
Of  the  legs  (fig.  29  a),  the  three  posterior 
pairs  are  ciliated  for  swimming,  and  the 
posterior  are  much  longer  than  the  anterior ; 
the  coxse  are  flattened  and  form  two  groups 
on  each  side ;  between  the  two  posterior 
coxse  is  the  orifice  of  the  reproductive 
organs;  the  tarsi  all  have  two  claws,  and 
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are  obliquely  truncated  and  concave  at  the 
end  (fig.  29  e). 

The  eggs  are  reddish -brown  and  deposited 
upon  the  stems  of  water-plants ;  the  nymphse 
are  found  attached  to  aquatic  insects  (fig. 
29/),  as  Nepa,  Dytiscus,  &c. 

H.  geographica.  Body  spherical,  black, 
with  spots  and  yellow  points ;  palpi  red, 
acute ;  legs  shorter  than  the  body,  black, 
but  red  at  the  ends. 

H.  concharum.  Inhabits  the  pallial  cavity 
of  the  Naiades. 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  i. ; 
Gervais,  Walckenaer'' s  Arachn.  iii. ;  Koch, 
DeutscM.  Crustac.  ^-c. 

HYDRACH'NEA  (Water-spiders).— A 
family  of  Arachuida,  of  the  order  Acarina. 

Palpi  with  the  last  joint  unguiculate  or 
spinous ;  two  or  four  distinct  ocelli ;  coxse 
broad,  legs  generally  ciliated,  natatory,  the 
posterior  longest. 

The  characters  of  the  genera  must  be 
sought  under  the  individual  heads.  See 

ARRENUB,US,ATAX,DlPLODONTUS,EYIiAIS, 

Hydrachna,  and  Limnochares. 

BiBL.  See  that  of  the  order. 

HYDRACTIN'IA,  V.  Bened.— A  genus 
of  Polypi,  of  the  order  Hydroida,  and  fam. 
Hydractiniidfe. 

Char.  Polypidom  incrusting  ;  polypes 
claviform,  tentacles  in  a  single  whorl  at  the 
base  of  a  conical  proboscis. 

If.  echinata.  Polypidom  rough  with  ser- 
rated spines,  whitish  fleecy.  On  univalve 
shells  tenanted  by  the  hermit  crab. 

BiBL.  Hiucks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  19. 

HYDRALLMAN  TA,  Hincks.— A  genus 
of  Polypi,  of  the  order  Plydroida,  and  fam. 
Sertulariidee. 

H.  falcata  =  Plumularia  falc.  Johnst. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  27.3. 

HYDRAN'THEA,  Hincks.— A  genus  of 
Hydroid  Polypi,  fam.  Atractylidje. 

H.  margaritacea,  White.  On  Flustra 
foliacea. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Ann.  N.  H.  1863,  xi.  p.  45; 
and  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  99. 

HYDRIA'NUM,  Rab.— A  genus  of  Pal- 
mellaceous  Algse. 

Char.  Cells  resembling  those  of  Chara- 
cium,  but  open  at  the  ends;  endochrome 
contracted,  ultimately  becoming  resolved 
into  2-4^8  zoogonidia. 

12  species  :  aquatic ;  adherent  to  other 
Algse. 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  iii.  p.  87. 
HY'DRIAS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rotatoria, 
of  the  family  Philodinsea. 


CJiar.  Eyes  absent ;  neither  proboscis 
present,  nor  horn-like  processes  on  the  foot ; 
rotatory  organs  two,  placed  at  the  ends  of 
two  anterior  processes  of  the  body. 

H.  cornigera  (PI.  34.  fig.  39).  Body  ovate, 
hyaline ;  foot  narrowed  into  the  form  of  a 
slightly  forked  tail ;  aquatic  ;  length  1-190". 

Probably  a  young  and  imperfectly  exa- 
mined Philodina.    Found  in  Egypt. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  483. 

HY'DRIDvE.— A  family  of  Polypi  (Zoo- 
phytes), of  the  order  Hydroida. 

It  contains  the  single  genus  Hydra. 

HYDROOILlRIDA'CEyE.— Afamilyof 
Monocotyledonous  Flowering  Plants  grow- 
ing in  water,  interesting  to  the  microscopist, 
as  aftbrding  very  favourable  opportunities  of 
viewing  the  circulation  or  rotation  of  the 
cell-contents.  The  leaves  of  Vallismria 
spiralis,  an  Italian  plant,  which  is  readily 
grown  in  jars  of  water  indoors,  are  very  fre- 
quently used  for  this  pm-pose ;  the  leaves 
and  sepals  of  Anacharis Alsinastrum,  a^orth 
American  plant,  now  naturalized  in  streams 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  also  show  the  cir- 
culation well.  The  extremities  of  the  roots 
of  Hgdrocharis  morsus-rance,  a  plant  com- 
mon, floating  on  the  surface,  in  broad  per- 
manent ditches,  are  likewise  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  circidation  consists  of  the 
flowing  movement  of  a  layer  of  colourless 
protoplasm  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
walls  of  the  cells.  Where,  as  in  the  leaves 
of  Vallisneria  and  Anacharis,  the  cells  con- 
tain green  globules  of  chlorophyl,  these 
mostly  adhere  to  the  circulating  mass,  and 
are  carried  round  with  it.  The  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  in  uninjured  young  leaves 
simply  immersed  in  water,  by  focusing  care- 
fully; but  in  Vallisneria  it  is  seen  more 
clearly  in  slices  taken  carefully  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  circulation 
lasts  a  long  time  in  these  separate  frag- 
ments if  they  are  kept  wet.  Sometimes  it 
is  arrested  by  the  preparation ;  in  such  cases 
the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  often  causes 
it  to  recommence.  It  may  be  observed  with 
a  power  of  200  diameters  ;  but  a  higher  is 
requisite  for  minute  investigation.  (See 
Rotation.) 

HYDROCO'LEUM,  Kiitz.— A  ^enus  of 
Oscillatoriacete  (Confervoid  Algse),  corre- 
sponding to  aquatic  species  of  Chthono- 
hlastus. 

11  European  species. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Phyc.  Gen.  196 ;  Raben- 
horst, Fl.  Alg.  ii.  p.  149. 

H YDROCY'TIUM,  Al.  Braun.— A  genus 
2  c  2 
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Fig:.  338. 


of  imicellular  Algee,  separated  from  that 
author's  Characium  on  account  of  the  whole 
contents  becoming  at  once  broken  up  into 
active  gonidia,  not  by  successive  subdivi- 
sions (PL  45.  fig.  1).  Green.  Found  upon 
stones  or  iilamentous  Confervpe  in  fresh 
water,  and  consisting  of  elliptical  sacs  or 
cells,  acuminate  above  and  below,  about 
1-500"  long  and  1-1200"  thick.    2  species. 

BiBL.  Al.  Braun,  Alff.  Unicell.  Gen.  Nov. 
Leips.  1855,  p.  24. 

HYDRODIC'TYON,  Roth.— A  genus  of 
Siphonacese  (Confervoid  Algse),  containing 
one  species,  H.  utriciilatum,  found  in  fresh- 
water pools  in  the  midland  and  southern 
counties  of  England.  The  frond  consists  of 
a  green  open  network  of  filaments  attaining  a 
length  of  4  to  6"  when  full-grown  (fig.  338), 
composed  of  a  vast  number 
of  cylindrical  tubes  (cells) 
with  rounded  ends,  adherent 
together  at  their  extremities, 
the  points  of  junction  corre- 
sponding to  the  knots  or  in- 
tersections of  the  network. 
The  individual  cells  attain  a 
length  of  4"'  or  more.  The 
organization  of  this  plant  and 
its  development  are  exceed- 
ingly curious ;  and  it  has 
lately  been  the  subject  of  very 
careful  investigation  by  Al. 
Braun  and  others.  The  cells 
forming  the  links  of  the  net 
have  a  remarkably  thick  cel- 
lulose coat  when  full-grown, 
which  exhibits  several  layers, 
especially  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  (PI.  38.  fig.  24 
■ni).  Weak sulphuricacid does 
not  affect  the  outer  layer,  A  complete  frond 
which  may  be  termed  the  e''^TrUst 
cuticle,  while  it  swells  the  size, 
inner,  and  throws  them  into 
waves,  especially  the  innermost ;  the  svibse- 
quent  addition  of  iodine  colours  the  inner 
laj'ers  blue,  but  not  the  cuticle.  Strong 
sulphiu-ic  acid  acts  differently :  it  detaches 
the  cuticle  at  many  points,  while  the  inner 
layers  contract,  so  that  the  cuticle  appears 
blown  up  in  vesicles ;  the  inner  layers 
gradually  soften  and  dissolve.  Tliese  last 
changes  are  similar  to  what  takes  place  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  cell  when  the  contents 
escape ;  and  Cohn  states  that  the  membranes 
give  the  bluish  reaction  with  iodine  alone 
when  thus  partially  decomposed  by  natural 
causes.    The  contents  of  the  cell  present 
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several  points  of  interest  connected  with  the 
phenomena  of  cell-life,  indicating  a  com- 
plexity in  the  organization  of  the  internal 
structures  not  formerly  suspected,  but  which 
appears  to  prevail  pretty  generally. 

Immediately  lining  the  wall  is  a  mucila- 
ginous layer  (PI.  38.  tig.  24&),  which  Braun 
has  shown  to  consist  of  several  lamellae : — 
1.  An  extremely  thin,  finely  punctate,  layer, 
coagulated  and  detached  from  the  cell-wall 
by  the  action  of  acids  ;  this  is  the  priHior- 
dial  utricle  of  the  cell.  2.  The  outer  muci- 
lac/inous  layer,  thicker  than  the  primordial 
utricle,  but  thinner  than  the  next  or  third 
layer.  When  separated  from  the  first  layer, 
the  outer  surface  appears  rough  and  wavy, 
and  it  is  connected  with  the  third  layer  by 
mucilaginous  cords  ;  it  contains  indistinctly 
defined  colourless  gTauules.  3.  The  inner 
mucilaginous  layer,  the  thickest  of  the  thr(?e, 
is  rough  on  the  outside  and  waved  on  the 
inside  from  the  projection  of  gTanules  im- 
bedded in  it ;  this  is  the  only  green  layer, 
appearing  of  a  homogeneous  green  colom' 
(like  the  spiral  bands  of  Sjnrof/yra}  when 
the  cells  are  in  their  prime,  besides  which 
it  contains  innumerable  green  granules, 
sometimes  in  rows,  more  frequently  uni- 
formly scattered.  This  layer  like'nase  con- 
tains starch-corpuscles,  such  as  occur  in  the 
green  substance  of  the  Confervoids  generally, 
causing  the  ceU-contents  to  exhibit  a  vast 
number  of  biilliant  points.  In  imperfect 
Cells  the  green  layer  sometimes  appears  in 
patches,  not  completely  investing  the  sur- 
face of  the  outer  nmcilaginous  layer ;  this 
is  also  common  in  young  cells.  The  fluid 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cell  is  clear  and  watery. 

The  reproduction  of  the  fronds  of  liydro- 
dictyon  is  effected  by  the  conversion  of  the 
contents  of  the  individual  cells  into  com- 
plete new  nets  like  the  parent,  which  sets 
them  free  hy  dissolution.  The  following  is 
a  brief  history  of  this  remarkable  process. 
The  first  stage  is  the  solution  of  the  starch- 
grains  ;  the  green  layer  becomes  more 
opaque  ;  lighter  spots  appear  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  mucilaginous  layer,  excavated 
in  its  substance  and  surrounded  by  the 
chlorophjd-globules,  which  separate  from 
each  other,  forming  dark  boundary  lines 
roimd  the  light  spots.  The  bright-gTeen 
then  gives  place  to  a  browner  tinge.  The 
light  spots  already  observed  (the  centres  of 
the  nascent  gonidia),  exerting  an  attraction 
as  it  were  on  the  chlorophyl-globules,  be- 
come severally  enveloped  in  a  layer  of  them, 
and  then  separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to 
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appear  like  dark  spots  with  an  intervening 
reticulation  of  bright  lines.  The  dark  spots 
(gonidia)  are  now  polygonal,  mostly  six- 
sided,  about  the  1-2500"  in  diameter.  The 
parent-cell  membrane  next  begins  to  soften 
and  swell  up  ;  the  gonidia,  thus  acquiring 
more  space,  become  rounded,  and  soon  pre- 
sent a  slight  tremulous  oscillatory  move- 
ment. The  cuticle  of  the  parent  cell  then 
cracks,  allowing  the  inner  softened  layers 
to  swell  out ;  the  gonidia  commence  an 
active  trembling  and  jerking  motion,  not, 
however,  moving  far  from  one  spot ;  after  a 
time  they  again  come  to  rest,  and  become 
united  at  certain  points  of  their  circum- 
ference ;  the  green  granules  become  fused 
into  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  first  starch-gTanule  soon  ap- 
pears, while  the  gonidia  grow  out  into  a 
tubular  form,  acquire  a  cellulose  membrane, 
and  collectively  form  a  new  net,  which  be- 
comes free  by  the  total  solution  of  the  pa- 
rent cell.  These  gonidia  appear  to  possess 
four  short  cilia ;  their  motion  lasts  about 
half  an  hour  ;  from  7000  to  20,000  occur  in 
one  cell.  They  are  distinguished  by  Braun 
as  macrogonidia,  from  other  gonidia  of 
smaller  size  and  longer  shape,  which  he 
calls  microgonidia,  furnished  with  four  long 
cilia  and  a  red  parietal  spot.  These  have  a 
different  history.  From  30,000  to  100,000 
appear  in  the  parent  cell,  their  development 
presenting  the  same  characters  as  that  of 
the  macrogonidia  up  to  the  time  when  the 
motion  begins.  Then,  the  microgonidia,  un- 
like the  net-forming  macrogonidia,  leave 
their  parietal  positions  with  a  whirling  mo- 
tion, and  move  through  the  entire  cavity  of 
the  parent  cell,  imtil  at  length  the  mem- 
brane of  the  latter  bulges  out  in  one  or  more 
places  and  bursts,  and  the  microgonidia 
leave  the  cavity  in  a  swarm.  According 
to  Colin,  they  are  at  first  enclosed  in  a  thin 
mucilaginous  pellicle  protruded  before  them 

tlike  the  swarming  spores  of  Pediastrum]. 
lowever,  they  escape,  become  free  in  the 
water,  and  swim  about  for  a  long  time.  At 
length  they  come  to  rest,  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  remain  there  heaped  in  green  masses, 
like  cells  of  PROTOcoccTTs,for  a  long  period. 
Their  further  history  is  unknown. 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  Hydro- 
dictyon-n&t  by  the  above  process  is  wonder- 
fid  ;  the  component  cells  of  the  net  increase, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  to  600  times 
their  original  length  in  a  few  weeks.  In 
cultivated  specimens,  the  whole  history, 
from  the  origin  of  a  net  to  the  production 


of  a  new  one,  passes  over  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  original  size  of  the  cells  is 
about  1-2500";  in  the  fully  developed  con- 
dition they  are  about  1  to  4"  long.  No  de- 
velopment of  spores  or  resting-spores  has 
yet  been  observed. 

BiBL.  Vaiicher,  Conferves,  p.  82,  pi.  9 
Areschoug,  LinncBa,  xvi.  p.  127,  pi.  5  (1842) 
Hassall,  Brit.  FresJm.  Alg.  p.  225,  pi.  68 
Al.  BrauQ,  Verjiing.  Sfc.  (Rag  Soc.  1853) 
Alg.  Unicell.  8p.  Nov.  Leips.  1855,  p.  55 
Cohn,  Nova  Acta,  xxiii.  207,  pi.  19;  Prings- 
heim,  Berl.  Ber.  1860;  Qu.  M.  Jn.  1862, 
pp.  64,  104. 

HYDROGAS'TRUM,  Desv.  =  Botry- 

DIUM. 

HYDROI'DA.— An  order  of  Polypi  (Zoo- 
phytes). 

Hincks  divides  the  Order  into  3  sub- 
orders : — 

1.  Athecata  (Tubularina,  Johnst.),  in 
which  true  thecfe  are  absent.    Fam. : 


1.  Clavidaa. 

2.  Hydractiniidte. 

3.  Podocorynidffi. 

4.  Laridee. 

5.  Corynidpe. 

6.  Stauridiidae. 


7.  Clavatellidfe. 

8.  Myi'iothelidje. 

9.  Eudendriidse. 

10.  Atractylidse. 

11.  Tubulariidse. 

12.  Pennariidfe. 


Subord.  2.  Thccaphora  (Sermlarina, 
Johnst.),  in  which  the  Hydroida  are  fur- 
nished with  thecse.    Fam. : 

1.  Campanulariidse.  6.  Coppiniidse. 

2.  Campanulinidce.  7.  Haleciidoe. 

3.  Leptoscyphidse.  8.  Sertulariidae. 

4.  Lafoeidce.  9.  Plumulariidfe. 

5.  TrichydridiB. 

Subord.  3.  Gymnocliroa.  Polypidom  ab- 
sent; locomotive.    Fam.  1.  Hydridse. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  5 ;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  1,  18;  Allman,  Ann.  N.  Hist. 
1863,  xi.  p.  1 ;  Hincks,  B?-it.  Zooph.  i. 

H  YDROMET  'RID^.— A  family  of  He- 
niipterous  (Heteropterous)  Insects,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  found  skimming  the  sur- 
face of  pools  or  rivers.  The  under  parts  of 
the  body  and  legs  are  covered  with  fine 
hairs,  which  prevent  them  from  becoming 
wetted.  The  eggs  of  Hydrometra  are  ellip- 
tical and  elegantly  sculptured. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introduction,  S^-c.  ii.  467. 

PIYDROMORI'NA,  Ehr.— A  family  of 
Infusoria. 

The  two  genera  of  which  it  consists,  Po- 
lytoma  and  Spondylomorum,  appear  to  be 
Monads  (species  of  Algaa)  undergoing  divi- 
sion.   See  these  genera. 
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BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1848. 

HYDEOPH'ILUS,  Geoff.  See  Hydeous. 

HYDKOPH'ORA,  Tode.— A  genus  of 
Mucorini  (Physomycetou8  Fungi).  Moulds 
growing-  on  the  dung  of  animals,  distin- 
guished by  the  indurated  persistent  peridiole 
and  the  conglobated  spores.  Two  species 
are  described  as  British. 

H.  stercorea,  Tode.  Fleecy ;  filaments 
simple,  very  long,  fugacious,  white ;  peri- 
dioles  spherical,  yellow,  subsequently  black. 
Common  on  dung  after  much  rain. 

H.  tnurina,  Fr.  Filaments  scattered, 
short,  simple,  persistent,  white ;  peridioles 
j'ellow,  subsequently  opaque.  On  rats'  dung. 
{Mucorftilvus,  Sowerby,  pi.  400.  fig.  4.) 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2. 
331;  Fries,  Syst.  Mycol.  iii.  p.  314,  Sum. 
Veff.  p.  87. 

HYDROSE'RA,  Wall.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceas. 

Char.  Frustules  quadrate,  areolar,  united 
into  a  filament,  with  internal  septa ;  hoop 
smooth,  compressed  or  triangular  in  front 
view,  areolar,  the  constricted  angles  with  a 
small  appendage  on  one  side.  Marine. 

Il.compressa.  Valves  oblong.  East  Indies. 

H.  triquetra.  Valves  triangular.  East 
Indies. 

BiBL.  Wallich,  Qu.  M.  J.  1858,  vi.  p.  251. 

HYDRO'US,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous Insects,  of  the  family  Hydrophilidee. 

H.  piceus  is  one  of  the  largest  aquatic 
British  beetles.  We  have  selected  the  head 
to  illustrate  the  structure  and  arrangement 
of  the  trophi,  &c.  in  the  Coleoptera  (see 
Insects).  The  perfect  insect  is  about  1|" 
in  length.  The  full-gTown  larva  is  about  3" 
long ;  it  has  no  lateral  branchiie,  but  two 
filiform  branchial  appendages  at  the  end  of 
the  body. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introduc.  8fc. ;  Du- 
meril,  Consid.  gen.  s.  I.  Insectes;  Stephens, 
Brit.  Beetles. 

HYDRU'RUS,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Confer- 
void  Algae  which  we  have  placed  for  con- 
venience among-  the  Palmellace^,  but 
which  seems  to  form  a  link  between  these 
and  thetJLVACEjE.  The  frond  consists  of  a 
branched,  feathery,  very  gelatinous  expan- 
sion, the  branchlets  set  with  minute  pro- 
cesses or  ramelli  (Pl.  3.  fig.  8  a);  in  the 
gelatinous  substance  are  imbedded  minute 
cells  with  homogeneous  green  contents, 
most  closely  set  in  the  ramelli,  more  scat- 
tered in  the  older  part  of  the  frond  (PI.  3. 
fig.  &b).  If.  Ducluzelii,  Ag.,  grows  to  a 
length  of  from  1  to  6",  and  from  2  to  4"'  in 


diameter,  attached  to  stones  in  mountain 
brooks  and  rivers;  the  recent  frond  is  of 
brownish  olive  in  mass,  green  when  dried. 
When  fresh  it  has  a  very  offensive  smell. 
Reproduction  not  described. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Ah/.  (1  ed.)  p.  180 ; 
Hassall,  Br.  Freshiv.  Alg. p.  302,  pl.  77.,fig.  3; 
Kiitzing,  Tab.  Phyc.  pl.  34.  fig.  3. 

HYGROCRO'CIS,  Ag.— A  supposed  ge- 
nus of  filamentous  Confervse  ;  apparently 
consisting  of  the  flocculent  mycelium  of 
Fungi. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Spec.  Alg.  148;  Raben- 
horst,  Fl.  Alg.  ii.  8  (fig.). 

HYME'NiUM.— The  term  applied  to  the 
layer  of  cellular  tissue  upon  which  are  seated 
the  hasidia  of  the  higher  Fungi.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  fructifying  stratum  in 
such  Ascophorous  fungi  as  Helvella,  Mor- 
cliella,  Peziza,  &c. 

HYIMENODEC'TON,  Leighton.— A  ge- 
nus of  Graphidefe  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens), 
separated  from  OpcgrajyJia.  If.  (Op.)  den- 
dritica  and  its  varieties  occur  on  the  bark  of 
beech  trees. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser. 
xiii.  p.  387 ;  Enq.  Bot.  pl.  1756. 

HYIVIENOMYCE'TES.  — The  highest 
order  of  Fungi,  characterized  scientifically 
by  the  peculiar  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
spores,  which  are  borne  in  groups  of  four 
on  the  exposed  surface  of  a  more  or  loss 
membranous  or  sometimes  gelatinous  layer 
called  the  hymenium.  The  fruit,  called  the 
receptacle,  varies  extremely  in  form.  In 
most  of  the  Tremellini  it  is  an  irregular 
jelly-like  or  waxy  expansion,  borne,  how- 
ever, on  a  roundish  support  in  Tremella  ;  in 
the  Clavati  it  forms  a  club-shaped,  mostly 
branched,  fieshy  or  leathery  stalk-like  body 
(called  the  kymenopJiore),  which  is  clothed 
at  its  ends  by  the  sporiferous  membrane  or 
hymenium,  forming  a  smooth  layer.  In  the 
Auriculati  and  Hydjiei  the  receptacle  is 
either  an  expanded,  irregular,  crust-like, 
membranous  or  leathery  mass,  or  has  the 
form  of  a  club,  a  funnel,  or  of  a  hat  or  cap, 
the  sporiferous  membrane  clothing  either 
the  upper  or  under  siu-face  as  a  warty,  spiny, 
or  comb-like  stratum. 

In  Pol^'porei  and  Agaricini  the  receptacle 
is  a  discoid  (often  laminated),  bell-shaped  or 
dish-formed,  fieshy  body,  more  or  less  co- 
loured and  tubercidated  on  the  upper  side, 
frequently  borne  on  a  columnar  stalk  in- 
serted on  the  under  side,  while  the  sporife- 
rous layer,  or  hymenial  structure,  presents 
itself  as  a  conspicuous  laj'er  on  the  under 
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side,  consisting  of  a  number  of  paper-like 
lamellae,  or  vertical  tiibes,  prickles,  or  pits, 
closely  packed,  on  tlie  lateral  surfaces  of 
which  are  borne  the  spores ;  in  many 
cases,  however,  the  hymenium  is  perfectly 
even  in  the  column.  The  younger  stages  of 
development  of  some  Hymenomycetes  do 
not  exhibit  all  these  characters,  since  the 
receptacle  is  at  first  enclosed  in  a  sac- 
like body  arising  from  the  mycelium,  so 
that  the  external  appearance  is  similar  to 
that  of  one  of  the  Gasteromycetes  (as  in  very 
young  mushrooms)  ;  this  sac  finally  bursts, 
to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  receptacle. 

The  cellular  structure  of  this  family  is 
simple,  in  spite  of  the  varied  outward 
forms ;  the  whole  mass,  from  the  filamentous 
mycelium  up  to  the  sporiferoiis  memhrane 
or  liymenium,  is  made  up  of  interwoven 
branched  cellular  filaments,  of  great  tenuity. 
In  the  Tremellini  these  filaments  are  im- 
bedded or  dissolved  into  an  amorphouswaxy 
or  gelatinous  substance ;  in  other  cases  they 
form  a  dry  corky  structure ;  but  the  con- 
sistence is  generally  fiesliy.  In  a  few  cases 
among  the  Agaricini  and  Polyporei,  vesi- 
cular or  elongated  branched  cells  are  met 
with,  of  considerable  size,  containing  a  milky 
juice  (in  the  gills  of  Ag.  deliciosus,  &c.). 
The  sjMres  are  short  terminal  branches  of 
roundish  or  elongated  cells,  called  basidia, 
clothing  the  free  surface  of  the  hymenial 
structure  (see  Basidiospoees).  They  may 
be  seen  in  thin  cross  sections  cutting  the  la- 
minae of  the  Agarics  or  the  tubes  of  the 
Polyporei  at  right  angles,  requiring  a  high 
power  for  their  observation.  Four  spores 
are  formed  on  each  basidium,  from  which 
they  fall  off"  when  mature.  The  Agarics  ex- 
hibit on  the  hymenium,  among  the  basidia, 
peculiar  projecting  vesicles  filled  with  opaque 
fluid  (pollinaria,  Corda ;  cystidia,  Leveille  ; 
utricles,  Berkeley),  which  some  have  called 
anthers,  but  which  appear  to  hejxiraphyses — 
that  is,  undeveloped  or  abortive  (bare)  ba- 
sidia. The  spores  are  mostly  exceedingly 
minute,  of  various  forms  and  colours,  and 
consisting  of  simple  cellules.  Tulasne  has 
recently  shown  that  the  Tremellini  produce 
spermatia,  as  well  as  basidiospores ;  in  Tre- 
mella,  and  other  genera,  they  arise  from 
distinct  branches  of  the  hymenial  filaments ; 
in^  Dacrymyces  they  are  produced  in  ger- 
mination from  some  of  the  detached  basi- 
diospores lying  upon  the  mycelium  (see 
Tremellini). 

The  structure  of  these  Fungi  must  be 
investigated  in  all  stages  of  development, 


since  very  great  changes  of  size  and  form 
take  place  at  difierent  epochs,  simply  from 
expansion  or  solution  of  the  cellular  textures. 

Synopsis  of  the  Families. 

1.  Agaeicina.  Receptacle  like  a  round 
or  fiat  cap,  often  borne  on  a  stalk.  Hyme- 
nium forming  vertical  plates  or  folds  on  the 
under  surface. 

2.  PoLYPOEEi.  Keceptacle  like  a  round 
or  flat  cap,  disk,  cup,  or  funnel,  sometimes 
stalked,  with  a  porous  (formed  of  tubes)  or 
reticulated  hymenium  on  the  under  side. 

3.  Hydnei.  Receptacle  like  a  round  or 
fiat  cap,  cup,  or  funnel,  sometimes  stalked, 
with  the  hymenium  on  the  under  side  ex- 
hibiting awl-shaped  processes  or  tubercles. 

4.  Atjeiculaeini.  Receptacle  tubular, 
cup-  or  funnel-shaped,  with  the  smooth  or 
papillose  hymenium  on  the  under  surface. 

5.  Clavati.  Receptacles  club-shaped, 
simple  or  branched  like  a  shrub,  with  the 
hymenium  covering  the  tips  and  sides  of 
them. 

6.  Tremellini.  Receptacle  vague,  or 
cup-shaped,  often  gelatinous  at  first,  harden- 
ing by  drying  up.  Hymenium  confounded 
with  the  structure  of  the  receptacle,  on  the 
upper,  under,  or  both  surfaces ;  basidia  ter- 
minating the  branches  of  hymenial  fila- 
ments, accompanied  sometimes  by  branches 
bearing  spermatia.  The  detached  spores 
often  lie  imbedded  in  the  gelatinous  surface 
of  the  hymenium,  and  sometimes  produce 
spermatia  there.  The  above  characters  refer 
to  the  more  typical  species,  as  resupinate 
forms  or  an  expanded  hymenophore  occur 
in  each  of  the  divisions. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Lmdley^s  Veg.  Kingdom ; 
Hooker^  Brit.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2;  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  i.  81,  and  ix.  p.  1;  Leveille,  ^ww. 
d.  Sc.  JV.  2  ser.  viii.  p.  321 ;  Fries,  Sum. 
Veg.  p.  267 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  JV.  3  ser. 
xix.  p.  193. 

HYMENOPHYLLA'CE^.— A  family 
of  Ferns,  distinguished  by  the  delicacy  of 
the  structure  of  their  leaves  and  the  com- 
position of  the  sori  or  fruits.  The  leaves 
are  of  the  utmost  simplicity  of  organization, 
consisting  ordinarily  of  a  single  layer  of 
cellular  tissue,  traversed  by  scalariform 
tubes  constituting  the  veins.  There  is  no 
distinction  of  epidermis  and  parenchyma, 
and  no  stomata. 

Genera. 

Trichomanes.  Sporanges  sessile  around 
the  base  of  an  exserted  filiform  column, 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  a  vein  be- 
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yond  the  mavgin  of  the  leaf,  surrounded  by 
a  cup-shaped  iudusium  continuous  with  the 
leaf  (fig.  y;39). 

Ihj menophyllum.  Sporanges  sessile  up 
to  the  summit  of  a  similarly  formed  column 
projecting  from  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  sub- 
elevated,  but  not  exserted  beyond  the  iudu- 
sium, which  is  two-valved  (fig.  .340). 


Ym.  .339. 


Fiff.  340. 


Ti-ichomanes  humile.  Hymenophylhun  bivalve. 

Pig.  339.  Fragment  of  a  leaf,  with  son. 
Fig.  340.  Ditto. 

Magnifled  10  diametera. 

Loxosoma.  Sporanges  stalked,  inserted  up 
to  the  summit  of  a  subelevated  exserted 
column  arising  in  a  similar  way  within  the 
margin  of  the  leaf,  surrounded  by  an  indu- 
sium,  somewhat  within  the  margins  of  the 


Fig.  341. 


Fig.  842. 


Fio-.  343. 


Hymenophyllnm  ciliatum. 
Fig.  341.  Fragment  of  a  leaf    Magn.  10  diams. 
Fig.  S42.  Soriia  with  one  valve  removed.    Magn.  40 

diams. 

Fig.  343.  Sorus.    Magn.  20  diams. 


fissures  between  the  teeth  of  the  leaf,  with 
a  truncated  mouth,  entire. 

HYMENOPHYL'LUxM,  Smith.— Filmy 
Ferns.  The  typical  genus  of  Hymenophyl- 
laceous  Ferns,  remarkable  for  their  delicate 
structure  and  often  almost  moss-like  habit. 
Two  dwarf  species  are  natives  of  Britain, 
H.  ttmbridf/ense  and  H.  Wilsoni. 

HYMENOP'TERA.— An  order  of  In- 
sects, containing  the  Bees,  &c. 

HYPEROMYX'A,  Corda.  See  Cheibo- 

SPORA. 

HYPHEOTHRIX,  Kiltz.— A  genus  of 
OsciLLATORiACEiE  (Confervoid  Algfe). 

CJtar.  Fil.  simple,  jointed,  more  or  less 
distinctly  sheathed,  tranquil ;  fasciculate  or 
densely  united  into  a  more  or  less  membra- 
nous non-radiate  stratum. 

68  European  species.  In  springs,  coating 
water-plants  in  pools ;  on  rocks,  &c. 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  ii.  p.  75. 

HYPHOMYCE'TES.  —  An  order  of 
Fungi  composed  of  microscopic  plants, 
growing  as  moulds  over  dead  or  living 
organic  substances.  The  vegetative  struc- 
ture or  mycelium  creeps  over  or  among  the 
structures  infested  as  a  collection  of  deli- 
cate, simple  or  branched,  continuous  or 
septate  filamentous  cells  (flocci),  and  pro- 
duces the  spores  either  on  lateral  pedicels 
(from  which  they  soon  fall  off,  becoming  in- 
termingled with  the  mycelium),  or  in  heads 
at  the  swollen  or  ramified  extremities  of 
usually  erect  filaments  (figs.  344,  34-5,  346 


Fig.  344. 


Fig.  345. 


Fig.  344.  Cephalotheeinm  rosenm.  Magn.  200  diams. 
Fig.  345.  Botrytis  nutans.    Magn.  200  diams. 

and  347).  These  filamentous  pedicels  in 
most  cases  exhibit  a  contraction  just  below 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  spore,  giving  them 
the  same  appearance  as  the  pedicels  of  ba- 
sidiospores.    The  spores  are  round  (PI.  20, 
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fig.  15),  oval  (fig.  ,347  and  PI.  20.  figs.  5, 6), 
spindle-shaped  (Fusisporium),  spiral  (He- 
LicospOHimi),  and  isolated  or  connected 
(fig.  346)  in  beaded  lines  (PENiciiiHUM, 
AspKEGiLLtTs),  or  grouped  in  a  stellate 


Fig.  346, 


Cephalotriehum  Caput- Meduase. 


Magnified  200  diametera. 

form.  In  the  Isariacei  and  Stilbacei  the 
erect  pedicels  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
conjoined  filaments :  in  the  other  families 
the  pedicels  are  simple  filaments.  Some 

Fig.  347.  Fig.  348. 


Clonostaohys  Arauearia. 
Fig.  347.  Magn.  200  diams. 
Fig.  348.  A  fertile  branch.    Magn.  400  diama. 


authors  include  among  these  plants  the 
Mucorini  (Physomycetes),  regarding  the 
vesicular  envelope  of  the  spores  there  as  a 
mere  veil,  not  a  true  cell  producing  the 
spores  in  its  interior.    This  family  is  of 


especial  interest  from  containing  so  many- 
moulds  and  mildews,  and  various  parasi- 
tical Fungi  to  which  the  diseases  of  plants, 
and  in  some  cases  of  animals,  have  been 
attributed.  Further  particulars  respecting 
these  will  be  found  under  the  Families,  also 
Parasitic  Fungi. 


Fig.  349.  Fig.  3oO . 


Ceratooladium  miorospermum. 
Fig.  349.  Magnified  200  diams. 
Fig.  350.  Bporea,  magnified  400  diama. 


Synopsis  of  the  Families. 

1.  Isariacei.  Receptacle  clavately 
branched,  or  assuming  Hymenomycetous 
forms,  composed  of  filaments  closely 
attached  in  their  whole  length ;  spores 
simple,  attached  to  simple  pedicels  arising 
in  all  parts  (fig.  349). 

2.  Stilbacei.  Receptacle  wart^like  or 
clavate  above,  stalked  below,  composed  of 
filaments  closely  packed,  coherent,  termi- 
nating singly  in  free  subgelatinous  spores. 

3.  Dematiei.  Mycelium  filamentous, 
spores  compound  or  simple,  arising  from  the 
apices  of  erect,  solid,  corticate,  subopaque 
filaments  (fig.  346). 

4.  MrCEDiNES.  Mycelium  filamentous, 
spores  solitary,  or  crowded  on  articulated  or 
branched  tubular  and  pellucid  filaments  (figs. 
344,345),soon  separating  and  mingling  with 
the  mycelium,  or  adherent  in  chained  rows. 

5.  Sepedoniei.  Mycelium  filamentous, 
spores  usually  found  heaped  together  resting 
on  the  mycelium,  and  apparently  springing 
out  of  it  directly.  The  spores  are  the  prin- 
cipal element  in  this  Order,which  approaches 
Coniomycetes. 
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HYP'NtEA,  Lamouroux. — A  genus  of 
RhodymeniaceEe  (Florideous  Algfe),  the 
only  I3iitisli  species  of  which,  H.  purpuras- 
cens,  is  a  common  purplish-pink  feathered  or 
shrubby  sea-weed,  tlie  lobes  being  cylindri- 
cal, filiform, and  cartilaginous,  growing  from 
2"  to  6"  in  height,  with  the  filaments  about 
I'"  in  diam.  On  stones,  rocks,  &c.  between 
tide-marks.  The  fructification  consists  of 
coccidia,  tubercles  immersed  in  the  ramuli, 
each  containing  a  mass  of  small  spores  ;  and 
tetraspores,  immersed  in  the  lesser  branches, 
of  separate  plants. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  130,  pi. 
16  D  :  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  116  ;  Eng.  Bot.  pl.l243. 

H  YPN'OI'DE^.— A  family  of  Pleurocar- 
pous  Mosses  of  large  extent.  Leaves  with 
the  cells  prosenchymatous,  dense  or  lax, 
smooth  or  papillose.  Alar  cells  at  the  bases 
of  the  leaves  diverse  :  1,  square,  flattish  or 
ventricosely  impressed,  pellucid  or  yellow- 
ish, or  fuscescent ;  2,  few,  vesicular,  placed 
at  the  very  base,  of  a  delicate  yellow  or 
hyaline  ;  3,  obsolete,  scarcely  any,  placed  at 
the  very  base,  fugacious,  hyaline,  vesicular ; 
4,  many,  square,  in  papillose  leaves,  but 
mostly  not  very  conspicuous.  Leaves  0-6- 
nerved.  Nerves  binate,  diverse  :  1,  diver- 
gent from  the  base,  distinct,  very  callous  at 
the  back  of  the  leaf  and  prominent  in  the 
form  of  a  spine  from  the  dorsal  surface ;  2, 
flattened  down,  scarcely  callously  promi- 
nent ;  3,  in  leaves  where  the  alar  cells  are 
vesiculiform,  the  nerves  obsolete,  indicated 
by  a  pair  of  very  short  strife,  mostly  incon- 
spicuous. 

British  Genera. 
a.  Internal  peristome  without  interposed  cilia. 

Neckera.  Calyptra  dimidiate.  Peristome 
double,  single,  or  absent,  the  internal  or  the 
external  or  both  being  occasionally  obsolete. 
External :  sixteen  equidistant  or  more  or 
less  geminate  teeth,  lanceolate  trabeculate, 
with  a  longitudinal  line  composed  of  a  double 
layer,  arising  below  the  orifice,  sometimes 
split  into  several  irregular  arms.  Internal : 
similar  to  the  above,  or  capillary,  placed  on 
a  more  or  less  exserted  membrane,  conjoined 
by  transverse  appendages,  very  often  wholly 
or  partly  cancellate.    No  interposed  cilioles. 

Bilotrichum.  Calyptra  mitriform.  Pe- 
ristome, &c.  as  in  Neckera. 

b.  Internal  peristome  ivith  intetposed  cilia. 

Hooheria.  Calyptra  mitriform.  Peri- 
stome double ;  external  teeth  lanceolate- 
subulate,  with  a  more  or  less  broad  longi- 


tudinal median  line,  trabeculate ;  internal 
on  a  more  or  less  deep  keeled  membrane, 
subulate,  scarcely  ciliiform ;  rudimentary 
cilia  interposed  hardly  conspicuous,  or,  more 
rarely,  perfect. 

Hypnum.  Calyptra  dimidiate.  Peri- 
stome double.  External  teeth  sixteen,  lan- 
ceolate, trabeculate,  with  a  more  or  less 
broad  longitudinal  line,  more  rarely  a  fis- 
sure, with  more  or  less  crest-like  prominent 
trabeculse  within.  Internal  teeth  on  a 
gi'ooved  reticulated  projecting  membrane, 
lanceolate,  articulated,  grooved,  solid  or  per- 
forated in  the  middle,  or  altogether  gaping 
and  separating.  Cilia  one  to  four,  inter- 
posed, very  often  rudimentary. 

HY'P'NUM,  Dill.— A  large  genus  of 
Hj'pnoidese  (Pleurocarpous  Mosses),  here 
including  the  species  referred  by  modern 
wvitersto  Isothecit(7n,Climacimn, Leskea,  &c. 
Many  of  them  are  extremely  common  in  all 
woods,  growing  on  trunks  of  trees,  banks, 
&c. ;  others  grow  in  water  or  in  bogs,  &c. 
The  distinctions  of  the  species  are  taken  in 
great  part  from  the  forms  &c.  of  the  leaves, 
which  require  the  use  of  a  microscope  for 
their  accurate  determination. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Britnnn.  p.  3.35; 
Hooker,  Brit.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1 ;  MUller, 
Synops.  Muscornm. 

HYPOCREA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Sphaj- 
riacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  with  a  hori- 
zontal, sessile,  or  indistinct  fieshy  stroma, 
filiform  asci,  and  simple  spores.  The  species 
of  this  genus,  like  those  of  Hypoxylon,  as 
given  by  Fries,  are  partly  referred  to  Spharia 
by  other  authors ;  the  distinctions  will  be 
best  explained  by  taking  all  these  genera 
under  Sph^hia. 

HYPO.DER'RIS,  R.  Brown.— A  genus  of 

Fig.  361. 


Hypoden-is  Brownii. 
Sorus  with  fringed  indusium. 
Magnified  25  diameters. 

Peranemese  (Polypodioid  Ferns),  with  very 
prettily  fringed  indusia.  Exotic. 
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HYPOGvE'I.— A  family  of  Gasteromy- 
cetous  Fungi,  characterized  by  their  resem- 

Fig.  352. 

Hydnangium  candidum. 
Basidiospores  upon  the  hjnnenium. 
Magnified  400  diameters. 

blance  to  the  Truffles  (Ascomycetes)  in 
growing  underground,  and  by  their  fleshy 
indehiscent  receptacle,  which  is  excavated 
into  sinuous  cavities  lined  with  basidio- 
spores,  which  are  sometimes  smooth  and 
sometimes  tuberculated  (figs.  352,  353 


Hysterangium  clathroides. 
Section  of  hymenium  with  oval  basidiospores. 
Magnified  400  diameters. 

BiBL.  Tulasne,  L.  R.  &  C,  Fungi  Hyijo- 
gcei,  Paris,  1851 ;  "  Rapport  "  on  that  work, 
Ann.  d.  Sc.  N.  3  ser.  xv.  267,  and  Ann.  ]V. 
H.  2  ser.  vol.  viii.  19 ;  Berk.  Outl.  p.  292. 

HYPOLE'PIS,  Bernh.— A  genus  of  Adi- 
antese  (Polypodioid  Ferns),  remarkable  as 
varying  in  the  condition  of  the  indusium 
so  as  to  become  indistinguishable  from 
Polypodium. 

H  YPOMY'CES,  Tul.— A  genus  of  Sphse- 
riacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  proposed  by 
Tulasue  to  include  the  coloured  species 
which  are  parasitic  and  spring  fi-om  a  thick 
floccose  mycelium.  Their  conidia  are  often 
extremely  curious,  and  have  been  referred 
to  Sepedonimn,  Asterophora,  Dactylium,  &c. 
The  species  were  formerly  included  in  Ni/- 
pocrea. 

BiBL.  De  Bary,  JBot.  Zeit.  1859,  pp.  385, 
393;  Tul.  Carp.  iii.  p.  38. 

HYPOPTERYGIA'CEJE.— A  family  of 
Pleurocarpous  Mosses  with  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  leaves,  which  are  placed 


in  two  opposite  straight  rows  united  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  stem,  with  a  third  median 
row  of  smaller  stipuliform  leaves  on  the 


Fig.  354.  Fig.  355. 


Hypopterygium. 
Fig.  354.  Natural  size. 

Fig.  355.  A  leafy  branch.    Magnified  5  diams. 


under  side,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  in- 
termediate leaves  in  Selaginella  (figs.  354, 
355).  The  cells  of  the  leaves  are  parenchy- 
matous and  equal  in  all  parts.  The  genera 
are  all  exotic,  viz.  Hyjjopterygiun^,  Cyatho- 
phortim,  and  Helicophyllum. 

HY'POPUS,Dug.— A  supposed  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family 
Acarea. 

Char.  Body  ellipsoidal,  coriaceous  ;  palpi 
absent ;  labium  oblong,  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  a  rostrum,  and  furnished  with  two 
long  anterior  rigid  setae.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  as  parasites  upon 
both  animals  and  plants,  as  ArvkoJa  (the 
field-mouse),  Bombus  (the  humble-bee), 
Mtisca  (fly),  some  Myriopoda;  also  upon 
ferns,  &c.  Dujardin  has  rendered  it  proba- 
ble that  they  are  young  forms  of  Gamasus. 
They  have  no  mouth  nor  digestive  organs. 

PI.  2.  fig.  15  represents  a  Hypopus  mvs- 
camm,  which  we  found  upon  a  house-fly 
(Musca  domestica). 

BiBL.  Duges,  Anti.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  i. 
p.  20,  ii.  p.  37;  Gervais,  Walckenaer's  Arachn. 
iii.  p.  265;  Dujardin,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
xii.  pp.  243  &  259. 

HYPOTHE'CIUM.--The  term  applied 
to  the  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  on  which  are 
attached  the  thecEe  or  spore-sacs  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Lichens. 

HYPOX'YLON,  Fries.— A  genus  of 
Sphseriacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  distin- 
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guished  by  a  sessile  stroma,  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  matrix  (see  Sph^ria). 
The  Ilypoxyla  of  Bulliard  with  an  erect 
stroma  belong  to  Xylaria. 

HYSTE'RIUM,  Tode.— A  genus  of  Pha- 
cidiacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  distin- 
guished by  the  elliptical  or  elongated  peri- 
thecia  (figs.  350,  357),  bursting  by  a  sim- 


Eig.  356.  Fig.  357. 


Hysterium  degeneraua. 
Fig.  356.  Natural  size. 

Fig.  357.  Peritheeium.    Magnified  10  diameters. 


pie  longitudinal  slit.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous, gTowing  upon  (usually  dead)  bark, 
stems  and  leaves  of  various  plants.  H.  ru- 
gosum  has  been  placed  by  some  authors 
among  Lichens  (as  Opeyrapha  macnlaris, 
epiphega,  Eng.  Bot.).  It  is  common  on 
smooth  lioing  branches  of  oak  and  beech. 
H.  pulicare,  H.  Mubi,  IT.  Pini,  and  H.  cul- 
migetmm,  the  grass  Hysterium  and  II.  fvlii- 
colimn,  growing  on  leaves  of  hawthorn,  ivy, 
or  oak,  are  common.  The  species  with 
septate  spores  (fig.  359)  form  the  genus 
HyMei-ographiuni,  Corda. 


Fig.  358.  Fig.  359. 


Fig.  358.  Hysterium  foliicolium  ^  Heder«.  An  aaeus 
containing  eight  spores,  magnified  100 
diameters ;  with  loose  spores,  magnified 
200  diameters. 

Fig.  359.  Hysterium  elongatum.  Spores.  Magnified 
400  diameters. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Hook.  Br.  FIora,\ol  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  293  ;  Ann.  N.  II.  2  .ser.  vii.  p.  185  ;  Fries, 
Sum.  Veget.  p.  368 ;  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl. 
pis.  24,  26,  72,  87,  88,  129  &  167. 

L 

ICHTHYDI'NA,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Ro- 
tatoria. 

Char.  No  carapace ;  rotatory  organ  sin- 
gle, continuous,  not  lobed  nor  divided  at 
the  margin. 

The  rotatory  organ  is  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  in  Ptygura  and  Glenophora ;  in  Ich- 


thydium  and  Chcetonotus  it  is  long,  band-like, 
and  placed  upon  the  ventral  surface. 
The  family  is  thus  divided  : — 

Eyes  absent, 
No  hairs  present, 

Tail-like  foot  simple  and  ti'uneate...  Plyqura. 


„      forked    li'hthydium. 

Having  bristly  hairs. 

Tail  simple,  truncate   Dasydytes. 

Tail  forked    Chastonotus. 

Eyes  single,  frontal    Sacculus. 

Eyes  two,  frontal    Glenophora. 


Dujardin  places  Ichthydium  and  Chceto- 
notus among  the  Infusoria;  and  Ptygura 
among  his  Melicertina. 

BnjL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  386;  Dujardin, 
Infits. ;  Schultze,  Mull.  Archiv,  1853,  p.  241. 

ICHTHYDTUM,Ehr.— A  doubtful  genus 
of  Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Ichthydina. 

Char.  Eyes  absent ;  body  without  dorsal 
hairs ;  pediform  tail  forked. 

Locomotion  is  effected  by  cilia  placed 
upon  the  ventral  surface. 

Dujardin  places  this  genus  among  his 
symmetrical  Infusoria. 
'  J.  podura  (PI.  24.  fig.  23).  Body  linear- 
oblong,  often  slightly  constricted  near  the 
anterior  turgid  and  sometimes  trilobate 
end;  foot  short;  aquatic;  length  1-140". 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  388. 

IDMO'NEA,  Lamx.— A  genus  of  Infun- 
dibulate  Cyclostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the 
family  Tubuliporidre. 

Distinguished  by  the  erect  dichotomously 
divided  polypidom ;  and  the  tubular  cells, 
on  one  side  only,  in  transverse  I'ows,  divided 
into  two  sets  by  a  median  longitudinal  line. 

/.  atlantica.  Branches  roundish,  tapering 
to  a  point ;  cells  four  in  each  row,  the 
innermost  tubes  considerably  protruded. 
Height  4-10". 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  278 ;  Busk, 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Marine  Polyz.,  Foss.  Pol.  Crag, 
Pal.  Soc. 

I'DUNA,  CI.  &  Lachm.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, fam.  Ervilina. 

Char.  Those  of  Ervilina  with  a  carapace, 
but  with  perfectly  distinct  valves. 

I.  sulcata.  Right  valve  with  four  raised 
longitudinal  ribs ;  left  valve  plane  and 
smooth.    Northern  sea.    Length  1-180". 

BiBL.  Clap,  and  Lachm.  Infus.  p.  283. 

ILLICIUM.    See  Wintered. 

ILLOSPORIUM,  Mart.— A  genus  of 
Stilbacei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  mostly 
rose-red  gelatinous  bodies  growing  upon 
Lichens,  described  as  consisting  of  irregular 
spores,  at  first  involved  in  a  globule  of 
mucus,  and  aftei-wards  glued  together  in 
simple  mealy  patches  (these  plants  seem 
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very  obscure).  Foiu-  species  are  described 
as  British : 

/.  roseum,  Fr.  (Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  51). 

I.  carneiim,  Fr.  (Corda,  Icon.  Fung.  iii. 
fig-.  1). 

/.  corallimim,  Rob.  (Desmaz.  Fxsicc.  no. 
1551). 

/.  coccineum,  Fr.  (Cord.  /.  c.  fig.  .3). 

BiBL.  Op.  cit.  aud  Berli.  Brit.  Flora,  ii. 
pt  2,  p.  328;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  466 ; 
Fries,  Summa  Veget.  482;  Syst.  Mycol.  iii. 
259. 

ILLUMINATION.— So  much  has  been 
said  in  the  Introduction  and  in  the  articles 
Angular  apbrtuee,  Diatomace^,  Po- 
larization, and  Test-Objects,  upon  the 
subject  of  illumination  in  general,  and  of 
the  effects  of  various  kinds  of  illumination 
in  rendering  evident  the  different  structural 
peculiarities  of  objects,  that  we  shall  merely 
add  here  two  illustrations  of  the  importance 
of  attention  to  the  physiological  effects  of 
a  variation  in  the  relative  amount  of  light 
transmitted  by  or  reflected  from  the  parts 
of  an  object,  or  of  contrast  as  it  is  popularly 
called. 

If  two  candles,  the  flames  of  which  are 
of  equal  size  and  height,  be  placed  parallel 
to  and  2  or  3  feet  from  a  painted  wall  or 
other  uncoloured  surface,  and  a  piece  of 
string  be  suspended  at  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  wall,  and  opposite  the  interspace  be- 
tween the  two  candles,  on  lighting  one  of 
the  latter,  the  surface  of  the  wall  will  be 
illuminated  at  all  points  except  those  cor- 
responding to  the  shadow  of  the  string. 
But  on  lighting  the  other  candle,  two  sha- 
dows will  become  visible,  the  second  lying 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
second  candle  through  the  string  to  the 
wall.  Thus  by  throwing  an  increased 
amount  of  light  upon  all  parts  of  the  wall 
except  the  line  corresponding  to  the  shadow 
of  the  second  candle,  this  line  will  appear 
dark  or  even  black ;  whereas  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  this  portion  would  have 
appeared  to  the  eye  as  light  as  it  was  be- 
fore, which  is  not  the  case.  Again,  if  we 
take  a  section  of  the  shell  of  a  hen's  egg  or 
any  similar  object,  and  illuminate  it  by  re- 
flected light,  all  the  more  opaque  parts  will 
appear  white  and  luminous ;  but  on  trans- 
mitting light  from  the  mirror  through  the 
object,  the  reflected  light  being  unchanged, 
the  whole  appearance  will  be  altered,  the 
parts  which  were  before  white  will  now  be- 
come black,  and  vice  versa. 

These  experiments  show  that  it  cannot 


be  concluded  from  the  dark  appearance  of 
parts  of  an  object  that  light  is  not  reflected 
from  or  transmitted  through  them ;  for 
parts  may  be  made  to  appear  dark  or  black 
by  simply  throwing  more  light  upon  the 
surrounding  parts,  so  that  darkness  may  in- 
dicate either  absolute  or  comparative  ab- 
sence of  light.  This  important  point  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  determining  the 
cause  of  the  appearances  of  objects  under 
different  kinds  of  illumination. 

A  resume  of  the  subject  will  be  found  by 
Higgins,  On  Micr.  Ilium.  Qu.  Journ.  Mic. 
Sci.  vol.  X.  n.  s.  p.  150. 

A  new  and  valuable  method  of  illumi- 
nation is  described  by  Wenham,  M.  M.  J, 
1872,  p.  23. 

IliYOBA'TES,  G.  0.  Sars.— A  genus  of 
Ostracoda  (Entomostraca),  of  the  family 
Cytheridffi.  Lower  antenna  four-,  upper 
five-jointed,  with  the  last  three  joints  short 
and  stout ;  first  two  pairs  of  feet  three- 
j  ointed  ;  eyes  wanting. 

1  species. 

Recent  in  Norway,  Britain,  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Fossil.  Tertiary,  England. 

BiBL.  Brady,  J3rit.  Ost.  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi. 
pt.  2,  p.  431. 

ILYOCRYP'TUS,  G.  O.  Sars.— A  genus 
of  Macro trichidce  (Entomostraca). 

1  species. 

Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  Sweden. 

BiBL.  Norman  and  Brady,  Mon.  Brit. 
Entom.  Nat.  Hist.  Trans.  North,  vol.  i. 
p.  17. 

IMBRICARIEL— A  subtribe  of  the 
Phyllodei  (Lichenacei). 

BiBL.  Nyl.  Syn.  t.  8.  f.  48 ;  Leighton,  Lie. 
Flo.  p.  121  (1871). 

IMPERFORA'TA.— A  suborder  of  the 
order  Reticularia,  Foraminifera,  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  one  aperture  only, 
usually  simple,  in  the  shell,  which  is  either 
membranous  (family  Gromida),  porcella- 
neous (fam.  Miliolida),  or  arenaceous  (fam. 
Lituolida),  and  has  no  pseudopodial  pores 
or  tubules. 

Imperfoeata  (see  Foraminifera). 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Litrod.  For.  62. 

INAC'TIS,  Kutz.— A  genus  of  OsciUa- 
toriaceee  (Confervoid  Algse). 

Char.  Filaments  sheathed,  indistinctly 
jointed,  parallel,  sometimes  dichotomous, 
densely  aggregated,  and  forming  a  pulvi- 
nate  hemispherical  frond,  springing  from  a 
substratum  of  Protococcus-iikti  cells. 

In  pools,  on  other  Algae  ;  on  rocks,  &c. 

3  species  with  several  varieties. 
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BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Phyc.  77;  Rabenhorst, 
Fl.  Alq.  ii.  p.  159  (fig.). 

INDIAN  RUBBER,  or  Caoutchouc— 
This  substance  occurs  naturally  in  globules 
suspended  iu  tlie  milky  juices  of  many 
plants,  especially  of  the  Orders  Euphorbia- 
ceje,  Urticaceae,  and  Apocynacese.  The 
form  of  the  globules  is  varied.  In  PI.  39. 
fig.  23  is  represented  part  of  a  milk-vessel  of 
Euphorhia  antiquorum  with  two  caoutchouc 
globules.  When  such  milky  juices  are  eva- 
porated, the  globules  become  blended  into  a 
uniform  elastic  mass,  the  India-rubber. 

Solution  of  caoutchouc  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  cement  for  closing  glass  cells  ;  but  its 
chief  importance  in  this  respect  depends  on 
its  forming  a  constituent  of  marine  glue  (see 
Cements). 

INDICATOR,  QUEKETT'S.  —  Used 
with  Slack's  diaphragm  eyepiece.  It  is  a 
small  steel  hand  placed  just  over  the  dia- 
phragm, so  as  to  point  to  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  field.    It  can  be  moved  at  pleasure. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  The  Microscope. 

INDIGO. — This  well-known  vegetable 
siibstance  is  chiefly  obtained  from  plants  of 
the  genera  Indigofera  and  Isatis,  and  Poly- 
gonum tinctorium,  but  may  be  found  in  many 
others. 

It  has  also  been  found  in  human  m-ine, 
of  which  it  is  probably  a  normal  consti- 
tuent. Its  best  marked  character  is  that  of 
subliming  in  flattened  prisms  and  plates 
(PL  6.  fig_.  14). 

Indigo  is  sometimes  used  as  a  colouring- 
matter  for  injections,  and  is  also  very  use- 
ful for  colouring  the  internal  cavities  of 
Infusoria  which  swallow  the  granides,  for 
rendering  visible  ciliaiy  motion  (see  In- 
troduction, p.  xxxii),  &c.  The  simplest 
mode  of  employing  it  is  to  rub  it  from  a 
water-colour  cake  of  indigo  very  gently 
with  a  little  water.  The  Infusoria  require 
to  be  left  in  the  colom-ed  mixture  some 
time ;  and  it  is  well  to  remove  them  into 
clean  water  for  examination. 

Indigo-carmine  forms  the  basis  of  some 
excellent  staining  solutions. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistuy. 

INFLAMMATION.— The  phenomena  of 
inflammation  are  best  studied  in  one  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  in  the  web  of  the  frog's 
foot,  the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  the  tail  of 
the  tadpole,  or  of  the  larva  of  the  water- 
newt  {Triton'),  the  process  being  excited  by 
the  application  of  a  hot  needle,  a  solution 
of  common  salt,  ammonia,  dilute  spirit,  or 
volatile  oil. 


The  principal  phenomena  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  circu- 
lation. 

2.  Exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  mi- 
gration of  tohite  hlood-corpuscles ;  and 

3.  Alterations  in  the  nutrition  of  the  in- 
flamed tissue. 

1.  The  first  efiect  of  irritation  of  the 
mesentery  (mere  exposure  to  the  air  being 
sufficient  for  the  purpose)  is  to  cause  dila- 
tation of  the  arteries,  and  subsequently  that 
of  the  veins.  The  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
commences  at  once,  and  is  not  preceded  by 
contraction.  It  gradually  increases  for 
about  twelve  hours,  and  is  associated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process  with  an  ac- 
celeration in  the  flow  of  blood  ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  soon  followed  by  a  considerable 
retardation.  These  alterations  in  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  blood-flow,  however,  cannot  be 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  calibre  of  the 
vessels,  which  remain  throughout  dilated. 

The  retardation  of  the  circulation  usually 
commences  somewhat  suddenly,  and  is  first 
observable  in  the  veins.  The  rapidity  of 
the  current  varies,  however,  in  different 
vessels  ;  in  some  (both  arteries  and  veins) 
it  may  be  more  rapid,  in  others  very  slow, 
and  either  oscillating  to  and  fro,  or  even 
completely  stagnant.  These  differences  may 
occur  in  contiguous  vessels.  The  capillaries 
and  small  arteries  often  present  at  the  same 
time  numerous  irregidar  bulgings  and  con- 
tractions. 

As  the  circulation  becomes  slower,  the 
white  blood-coi-puscles  (leucocytes)  accu- 
midate  in  the  veins.  Their  natural  ten- 
dency to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
is  increased,  so  that  they  may  nearly  fill  the 
tube.  At  the  same  time  they  exhibit  active 
movements,  by  means  of  which  they  pene- 
trate the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  pass  into 
the  surrounding  tissues.  The  absolute 
number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  may  also 
be  increased  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the 
lymphatic  structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
inflamed  tissue. 

The  red  corpuscles  also  accumulate  in  the 
capillaries.  They  adhere  to  one  another 
and  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  become 
so  closely  packed  that  their  outlines  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished.  Increased  ad- 
hesiveness of  the  red  corpuscles  has  long 
been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  inflam- 
matory blood,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
exhibit  a  greater  tendency  to  cohere  in  rolls 
than  in  health. 
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The  diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation,  and  the  accumulation  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  vessels,  is  followed 
by  the  complete  stagnation  of  the  current, 
constituting  the  condition  long  known  as 
inflammatory  stasis. 

2.  Another  constituent  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  consists  in  the  exudation  of 
liquor  sanguinis  and  migration  of  white 
blood-corpuscles. 

The  migration  of  white  blood-corpuscles 
(leucocytes)  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels was  first  described  by  Dr.  W.  Ad- 
dison in  1842.  This  observer  stated  as  the 
result  of  his  researches,  that  in  inflamma- 
tion these  corpuscles  adhered  to  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  and  passed  through  them  into 
the  surrounding  tissues.  In  1846  Dr. 
Augustus  Waller  described  more  fully  the 
same  phenomenon ;  and  he  actually  observed 
the  emigration  of  the  corpuscles.  Both 
these  observers  concluded  that  the  escaped 
blood-corpuscles  became  pus-corpuscles. 
Cohnheim  in  1867  brought  the  subject  for- 
ward ;  and  to  him  we  owe  most  of  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  respecting  it. 

The  migration  may  be  observed  in  the 
mesentery  of  a  frog  which  has  previously 
been  paralyzed  by  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  Curare. 

The  white  blood-corpuscles  (leucocytes), 
which  have  accumulated  in  large  numbers, 
especially  in  the  veins,  remain  almost  sta- 
tionary against  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  the 
blood-current  passing  by  them,  although 
with  much  diminished  velocity.  Those 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  wall  gi-adually 
sink  into  it,  and  pass  through  it  into  the 
surrounding  tissue.  In  doing  so  they  may 
be  observed  in  the  various  stages  of  their 
passage.  At  first  small  button-shaped  ele- 
vations are  seen  springing  from  the  outer 
wall  of  the  vessel.  These  gradually  in- 
crease until  they  assume  the  form  of  pear- 
shaped  bodies,  which  still  adhere  by  their 
small  ends  to  the  vascular  wall.  Ultimately 
the  small  pedicle  of  protoplasm  by  which 
they  are  attached  gives  way  and  the  pas- 
sage is  complete,  the  corpuscle  remaining 
free  outside  the  vessel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passage 
of  the  corpuscles  is  efiected  by  virtue  of 
their  own  amoeboid  activity,  by  means  of 
which  they  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels. The  capillaries  are  now  knovra  to 
consist  of  protoplasm ;  and  hence  the  pene- 
tration of  their  contractile  walls  by  the 
amoeboid  corpuscles,  and  the  subsequent 


closure  of  the  openings  when  the  transit  is 
completed,  can  be  readily  understood.  The 
corpuscles  having  escaped  from  the  vessels 
into  the  surrounding  tissues,  continue  to 
exhibit  active  movements.  They  may  mul- 
tiply by  division,  and  thus  rapidly  increase 
in  number  :  this  will  be  again  refeiTed  to 
when  speaking  of  the  origin  of  pus. 

Not  only  is  there  a  migration  of  white 
blood-corpuscles  in  inflammation,  but  the 
red  corpuscles  also  pass  through  the  waUs 
of  the  blood-vessels,  though  in  less  consi- 
derable numbers ;  and  their  transit  is 
mainly  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries. 
This  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles  takes 
place  in  simple  mechanical  congestion  ;  and 
it  may  be  observed  in  the  web  of  a  frog  in 
which  congestion  has  been  artificially  in- 
duced by  ligature  of  the  femoral  vein. 

Associated  with  the  passage  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  through  the  waUs  of  the  vessels, 
is  an  exudation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
The  exuded  liquor  sanguinis  (which  con- 
stitutes the  well-known  inflammatory  effu- 
sion) differs  from  the  liquid  which  trans- 
udes as  the  result  of  simple  mechanical 
congestion,  inasmuch  as  it  usually  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  albumen  and  fibrin,  a 
proportion  which  increases  with  the  inten- 
sity of  the  inflammation.  It  also  contains 
an  excess  of  phosphates  and  carbonates. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  inflam- 
matory effusion  is  the  large  number  of  cell- 
structm-es  which  it  contains.  These  are  the 
direct  product  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  and 
are  in  no  case  generated  spontaneously  in 
the  effused  liquid.  Most  of  them  are  mi- 
grated blood-corpuscles  ;  and  others  are  de- 
rived from  the  proliferating  elements  of  the 
tissue.  The  quantity  and  nature  of  the 
effusion  will  thus  vary  with  the  particular 
tissue  inffamed,  and  with  the  severity  of 
the  inflammatory  process.  In  non-vascular 
tissues,  as  cartilage  and  the  cornea,  exuda- 
tion can  only  occur  to  a  small  extent  from 
the  neighouring  vessels,  and  hence  the  effu- 
sion is  small  in  quantity.  In  dense  organs 
(as  the  liver  and  kidney,  owing  to  the  com- 
pactness of  the  structure)  a  large  amount 
of  efliision  is  impossible  ;  and  what  there  is, 
is  so  intermingled  with  the  structm-al  ele- 
ments of  the  organ,  that  it  does  not  appear 
us  an  independent  material.  In  the  kidney 
it  escapes  into  the  ui-inary  tubes  and  so  ap- 
pears in  the  urine.  The  effusion  is  most 
abundant,  and  constitutes  an  important  visible 
constituent  of  the  inflammatory  process,  in 
inflammation  of  those  organs  which  possess 
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a  lax  structure  and  in  which  the  vessels  are 
but  little  supported  (as  the  lungs,  and  in 
tissues  whicli  present  a  free  surface)  as  mu- 
cous and  serous  membranes. 

3.  The  remaining  constituent  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  consists  in  an  alteration 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  The 
nutritive  chang-es,  although  they  may  differ 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  part,  are 
all  characterized  by  an  increase  in  the 
nutritive  activity  of  the  cellular  elements. 
The  nature  of  these  nutritive  changes  has 
for  the  most  part  been  ascertained  by  the 
investigation  of  tissues  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, in  which  inflammation  has  been  arti- 
ficially induced.  In  man  the  study  of  the 
primary  tissues  is  difficult,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  process  cau  rai'ely  be  observed 
in  its  earlier  stages.  The  alteration  in 
nutrition,  as  already  stated,  is  characterized 
by  an  exaltation  of  the  nutritive  functions 
of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  tissues  in- 
volved in  the  inflammatory  process.  This 
is  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  the  activity 
of  those  elements  which  normally  exhibit 
active  movements,  as  the  amosboid  cells  of 
connective  tissue  and  of  the  cornea.  Cells, 
which,  under  normal  circumstances,  undergo 
no  alterations  in  form,  and  exhibit  no  active 
movements,  become  active  (sending  out 
processes  and  undergoing  various  alterations 
in  shape).  This  increase  in  the  activity, 
and  variation  in  the  form,  of  the  cells  is  in 
most  cases  followed  by  enlargement  and 
division  of  their  nuclei  and  protoplasm,  and 
thus  by  the  formation  of  new  cells. 

This  increased  activity  of  the  cellular 
elements  varies  considerably  in  difl'erent 
tissues,  and  even  in  the  elements  of  the 
same  tissue.  Some  cells  exhibit  active 
movements,  and  form  new  cells,  much  more 
readily  than  others.  Those  tissues,  for 
example,  which  naturally  maintain  them- 
selves by  the  multiplication  of  their  ele- 
ments, as  the  epithelial  tissues,  become 
active  very  readily  in  inflammation,  very 
slight  degi-ees  of  irritation  being  sufficient 
to  cause  in  them  rapid  cell-proliferation. 
This  is  seen  in  inflammation  of  mucous 
membranes,  and  of  the  epiderrpis.  In  tis- 
sues, on  the  other  hand,  whose  elements 
normally  exhibit  no  tendency  to  multipli- 
cation, as  common  connective  tissue,  carti- 
lage, and  bone,  active  changes  are  much 
less  readily  induced ;  the  cells  are  much 
more  stable,  and  multiply  with  far  less 
facility.  Lastly,  in  the  higher  tissues  the 
stability  of  the  elements  reaches  its  maxi- 


mum, and  in  nerve-cells  no  inci-ease  of 
activity  can  be  induced.  Liflerent  cells  in 
the  same  tissue  exhibit  also  different  degrees 
of  stability.  In  common  connective  tissue 
and  the  cornea,  for  example,  the  amceboid 
cells  are  the  least  stable,  and  are  the  flrst 
to  multiply.  Possibly  the  age  of  the  cells 
may  influence  their  tendency  to  become 
active,  the  newer  being  less  stable  than  the 
older  elements.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
rapidity  and  extent  of  the  proliferation  are 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation.  The  earliest  nutritive  change 
is  thus  one  of  cell-proliferation  ;  the  subse- 
quent ones  are  characterized  either  by  im- 
pairment of  nutrition  and  the  degeneration 
and  death  of  the  newly  formed  elements, 
or  by  the  development  of  these  into  a  per- 
manent tissue.  The  more  intense  tlie  in- 
flammation the  greater  is  the  rapidity  of 
the  cell-proliferation,  the  more  abortive  are 
the  young  cells,  and  tlie  less  is  their  ten- 
dency to  form  a  permanent  tissue.  In  con- 
nective tissues  these  changes  in  the  cells 
are  necessarily  accompanied  by  changes  in 
the  intercellular  substance.  The  latter  are 
for  the  most  part  characterized  by  softening. 
In  common  connective  tissue  the  fibres  in 
the  first  place  become  succulent  and  less 
distinct,  and  ultimately  they  are  completely 
destroyed ;  in  cartilage  the  matrix  softens 
and  liquefies ;  in  bone  the  lime-salts  are 
removed,  the  laniellje  disappear,  and  tlie 
osseous  structure  becomes  converted  into 
medullary  tissue.  Hence  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  infianimatory  process. 

The  inflammatory  exudation,  consisting 
of  emigrant  cells,  which  often  undergo  fis- 
siparous  multiplication,  of  the  proper  cells 
of  the  inflamed  tissue,  whicli  undergo  in- 
crease of  size  and  numbers,  and  of  the  fibri- 
nated  liquor  sanguinis,  may  undergo  reso- 
lution, orc/anizution,  suppuration,  and  organi- 
zation after  suppuration : — 

Sesohitt'on,  by  distribution  of  the  emigrant 
cells  over  a  wider  area,  and  their  return  into 
the  lymphatics,  and  hy  a  process  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  cellular  elements. 

Organization,  by  the  timely  development 
of  blood-vessels,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
exudation  into  fibrillar  connective  tissue. 
The  cells  which  are  not  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  blood-vessels,  grow  spindle- 
shaped,  and  are  so  closely  packed  that  they 
give  rise  to  a  new  variety  of  tissue.  It 
forms  cylindrical  or  slightly  flattened  bun- 
dles which  interlace. 
Su23puration.    See  Pus. 
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Organization  after  supptiration  (see  Or- 
ganization and  VASCtJLARIZATION).  It 
is  convenient  now  to  mention  that  exuda- 
tion-corpuscles (PI.  30.  fig.  7)  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  fatty  degeneration  of  inflam- 
matory exudations. 

BiBL.  Works  on  Medicine ;  Lebert,  Pliys. 
Pathol. ;  Wedl,  Path.  Hist. ;  Forster,  Path. 
Anat. ;  Paget,  Led.  on  Infiam. ;  Gluge,  Atlas 
d.  path.  Anat. ;  Lister,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1859, 
vii.  p.  139;  Cohnheim,  Ueh.  Entz.  u.  JSiter., 
Virchow's  Archiv,  xl.  p.  1 ;  Strieker,  Qu. 
Mic.  Jn.  1870,  X.  242  ;  Rindfleisch,  Man. 
Path.  Hist.  vol.  i.  New  Si/d.  Soc. ;  Sanderson, 
Holmes's  S)/st.  Stirg. ;  Lister,  Infl.,  Phil. 
Trans.  1859  ;  Green,  Irifl.,  Path,  and  Mor. 
Anat. 

INFUNDIBULA'TA.~An  order  of  Po- 
lyzoa.  (See  Polyzoa.) 

INFUSO'RIA.— A  class  of  Animals. 

Char.  Microscopic  animals  not  furnished 
with  either  vessels  or  nerves,  but  exhibiting 
internal  spherical  cavities ;  motion  effected 
by  means  of  cilia,  or  variable  processes 
formed  of  the  substance  of  the  body,  true 
legs  being  absent. 

(Body  composed  of  proteine  compounds ; 
soluble  in  solution  of  potash.) 

Every  one  who  has  examined  with  a 
microscope  a  drop  of  water  containing  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  time,  or  a  drop  from  any  pool  or 
ditch,  must  have  observed  numerous  minute 
beings  in  active  motion,  resembling  some  of 
those  figured  in  Pis.  23,  24,  &  25 ;  these  are 
Infusoria,  or  the  animalcules  of  infusions. 

Perhaps  no  question  has  been  more  dis- 
cussed than  that  of  the  structure  of  the  In- 
fusoria. Ehrenberg  regarded  them  as  being 
highly  organized,and  furnished  with  distinct 
organs  like  the  higher  animals ;  whilst  more 
recent  authors  consider  them  as  representing 
simply  a  nucleated  cell.  Unfortunately  the 
facts  are  not  accordant  with  either  of  these 
views,  and  the  question  must  be  considered 
as  still  sub  judice. 

It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  determine  the 
exact  classificatory  position  of  the  Infusoria, 
or  to  limit  them  as  a  class  satisfactorily. 
Ehrenberg  and  the  earlier  writers,  to  whom 
science  is  so  much  indebted  for  a  vast 
amount  of  elaborate  investigation,  included 
amongst  the  Infusoria  many  microscopic 
Algaj,  numerous  Rhizopoda,  the  Rotifera, 
and  many  larvee  and  other  young  forms  of 
more  highly  organized  creatures.  These 
have  been  eliminated  with  the  progress  of 
microscopical  research ;  but  there  still  re- 


main, even  in  the  admirable  classification 
of  Claparede  and  Lachmann,  some  groups 
of  minute  beings  which  the  tendency  of  the 
age  would  relegate  to  the  Rhizopoda.  The 
Infusoria  are  associated  with  the  Spongida, 
Rhizopoda,  and  Gregarinida  in  the  sub- 
kingdom  Protozoa,  and  are  remotely  allied 
to  the  lower  Annuloida  through  the  Roti- 
fera. But  until  the  nature  of  the  compli- 
cated life-cycle  of  most  of  the  Infusoria  has 
been  carefully  studied,  they  must  remain  as 
a  group,  which  is  unsatisfactorily  distin- 
guished from  the  Algae,  Rhizopoda,  and 
Spongida. 

A  typical  Infusorian  has  its  more  or  less 
flexible  body  covered  with  vibratile  cilia, 
which  appear  to  spring  from  a  cuticle. 
They  are  collected  in  rows  around  an  open- 
ing or  mouth,  which  leads  to  a  gullet  ter- 
minating in  the  soft  sarcode  of  the  centre 
of  the  body.  This  central  portion  of  the 
granular  and  otherwise  stinictureless  sarcode 
is  surrounded  by  a  denser  or  cortical  layer, 
which  underlies  and  develops  the  cuticle. 
In  the  cortical  layer  are  the  vacuoles  and 
the  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  whilst  in  the 
inner  mass  are  the  spaces  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  ingestion  of  food  and  water, 
and  which  are  improperly  termed  "  sto- 
machs." Hence  the  former  name,  "the 
Polygastrica.'"  There  is  a  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  soft  sarcode  surrounding  these 
digestive  spaces,  which  causes  them  to 
change  their  positions  before  they  disappear. 
The  animalcule  moves  some  of  its  cilia 
voluntarily,  and  others  appear  to  be  in  con- 
stant movement :  and  they  are  the  principal 
locomotive  and  ingestive  organs.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  several  methods  of  multiplication, 
such  as  spontaneous  division,  gemmation, 
and  sexual  conjugation.  The  diversity  of 
shape  and  structure  is  very  great  amongst 
the  Infusoria;  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  details  of  the  different 
parts  composing  them  separately  and  in 
order. 

Integument. — The  bodies  of  Infusoria  con- 
sist of  sarcode,  of  which  the  outer  layer 
possesses  usually  considerably  more  consist- 
ence than  the  internal  portion.  Cohn  de- 
monstrated the  presence  of  this  pellicular 
layer  in  Paramecium  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  and  noticed  that  the  softer  tissues 
remained  united  to  it  by  a  process  in  one 
place  only,  where  the  short  gullet,  which  is 
also  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  external 
tissue,  dips  down  and  merges  into  them. 
This  hard  transparent  pellicle  or  cuticle  is 
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elastic,  but  its  contractility  is  doubted ;  and 
it  often  becomes  visible  when  the  Infusoria 
are  kept  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  upon 
a  slide,  the  globules  of  sarcode  which  escape 
from  rupture  of  the  body  carrying  it  before 
them.  It  is  frequently  beautifully  marked 
with  minute  depressions  (PI.  25.  fig.  ] ),  re- 
gularly arranged,  and  from  each  of  which  a 
cilium  arises.  This  cuticle  must  be  regarded 
as  a  secretion  from  the  outer  or  cortical 
layer  of  the  sarcode ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Leydig's  assertion  that  it 
arises  from  a  layer  of  extremely  delicate 
and  small  cells  will  turn  out  to  be  correct. 

Many  Infusoria  ha'\  e  a  carapace  or  lorica, 
which  is  in  some  soft  and  in  others  very  hard ; 
the  relation  of  the  hard  cai'apace  to  the  pelli- 
cular layer  is  not,  however,  very  distinctly 
known.  The  carapace  is  often  not  adherent  to 
the  body  of  the  Infusoria,  but  forms  a  kind  of 
sheath  for  the  protection  of  the  soft  tissues ; 
or  it  may  form  one  or  two  valves  which  are 
more  or  less  completely  soldered  together. 
These  tests  are  thicker  and  less  elastic  than 
the  cuticle  ;  and  the  peduncles  which  sup- 
port many  species  of  Infusoria,  and  which 
m  some  instances  are  hollow  and  contain  a 
contractile  sarcode  by  which  they  are 
secreted,  belong  to  the  same  kind  of  struc- 
tures. Beneath  the  pellicular  layer,  the 
substance  of  the  body  frequently  appears 
thicker,  althoiigh  no  distinct  layer  can  be 
separated ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
markings  are  situated  in  the  outer  coat,  or 
whether  the  latter  derives  them  from  being 
moulded  upon  the  inner  coat,  to  which 
they  may  properly  belong. 

Q'his  cortical  layer  (parenchyma  of  Cla- 
parede  and  Lachmann),  as  it  is  called,  is 
tinner  than  the  central  and  more  diffluent 
sarcode,  with  which  it  is  continuous  inter- 
nally. It  is  almost  homogeneous ;  but  an 
indefinite  and  irregular  reticulation  and 
fibrillation  may  be  observed  in  many  species, 
and  especially  in  the  Vorticellse,  close  to 
the  insertion  of  the  peduncle,  with  whose 
contractile  fibre  it  is  continuous.  The 
fibrils  and  the  so-called  muscles  of  the 
peduncle  are  composed  of  sarcode,  which 
has  no  definite  structure,  and  which  is  here 
and  there  faintly  granvilar  ;  but  they  possess 
the  power  of  contracting  more  or  less. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  minute  gTa- 
mile-looking  cells  immediately  under  the 
pellicle  (which  have  already  been  noticed), 
the  contractile  vesicles  or  spaces  with  their 
ramifications,  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus, 
and  sometimes  chlorophyl-gi'anules.  When 


present,  the  brightly  coloured  pigment- 
spots,  the  so-called  eyes,  appear  to  be  pro- 
duced in  this  layer ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
cilia  are  continuations  of  it.  Strethill 
Wright  has  observed  amoeboid  movements 
in  this  layer ;  but  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  rotation  of  the  central 
sarcode,  which  it  bounds  externally.  The 
portion  of  the  body  which  is  surrounded  by 
and  more  or  less  continuous  with  the  cor- 
tical layer,  and  which  is  subject  to  rotation, 
is  softer  and  often  contains  granules  and 
corpuscles  resembling  fat-cells.  The  mouth 
and  gullet  open  into  this  central  sarcode ; 
and  the  anus,  the  existence  of  which  is 
doubtful  in  some  species,  leads  from  it. 
Numerous  digestive  vacuoles  are  observed 
in  this  watery  sarcode,  which  often  presents 
the  appearance  of  being  faintly  divided  and 
subdivided  by  films  and  fibres  of  less  difflu- 
ent protoplasm. 

The  existence  of  the  outermost  coat  or 
pellicle  is  demonstrated  by  the  phenomenon 
of  ecdysis,  which  occurs  in  certain  species. 
But  these  membranes  or  pseudo-membranes 
do  not  appear  to  exist  in  all  cases ;  for  in  some 
Infusoria  the  body  adheresreadily  to  the  glass 
of  the  slide  on  which  it  is  viewed  under  the 
microscope,  and  is  torn  up  into  fragments  in 
the  endeavour  to  free  itself. 

The  cortical  layer  of  some  species  pro- 
duces trichocysts  or  thread-cells  (Allman). 
These  fusiform,  colourless,  and  transparent 
bodies,  1-2500"  in  length,  are  arranged  on 
the  outside  of  the  body  and  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  it.  Irritation  of  the  surface  causes 
them  to  be  transformed  into  long  filaments ; 
and  they  are  more  or  less  like  the  thread- 
cells  of  the  Polypes ;  but  they  are  developed 
within  the  cortical  layer,  and  not  as  cells  on 
its  surface. 

Locomotive  organs. — No  distinct  muscular 
structure  can  be  detected  in  the  Infusoria, 
but  a  contractile  power  is  possessed  hj  the 
general  substance  of  the  body.  In  Vorticella 
(PI.  25.  figs.  21  fl  &  27)  and  some  others,  the 
contractile  substance  is  prolonged  through 
the  hollow  pedicle,  thus  forming  a  spurious 
muscular  band. 

The  other  directly  or  indirectly  locomo- 
tive organs  are  thus  distinguished.  1,  cilia: 
these  are  the  most  common,  and  form  the 
fine,  short,  very  transparent,  hair-like  fila- 
ments projecting  from  the  surface.  In 
some  they  entirely  cover  the  surface,  whilst 
in  others  they  are  arranged  in  one  or  more 
rows  round  the  mouth  or  upon  the  ventral 
surface,  &c.,  as  described  under  the  genera. 
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During  life  they  are  seen  actively  vibrating ; 
and  in  some  their  motion  appears  constant ; 
whilst  in  others  it  is  interrupted  at  inter- 
vals, apparently  under  the  influence  of  a 
will.  They  are  most  distinctly  seen  when 
the  Infusoria  are  dried' (see  Cilia).  2,  fla- 
gelliform  filaments  (PI.  24.  fig.  59),  which 
are  long  anterior  cilia,  the  ends  alone  being 
vibratory  and  movable  in  all  directions ; 
there  are  usually  one  or  two  only.  3,  re- 
tracting cilia  or  filaments  (PI.  23.  figs.  12, 
18  a  ;  PI.  24.  fig.  17)  :  these  are  single,  long, 
flexuous,  and  directed  backwards ;  they  fre- 
quently become  adherent  to  the  slide,  and 
produce  a  sudden,  backward  motion  of  the 
animal.  4,  setffi  or  bristles  (PI.  24.  fig.  53) : 
these  are  rigid,  filiform,  straight,  and  mo- 
vable, but  not  vibratile,  and  are  sometimes 
rovided  with  a  bulb  at  the  base ;  they  can 
e  slowly  raised  or  depressed,  and  serve  for 
support,  walking,  or  climbing.  5,  styles 
(PI.  25.  fig.  17)  are  thick,  straight,  very 
movable  setae,  without  bulbs,  sometimes 
having  setiform  branches ;  they  neither  ro- 
tate nor  vibrate.  6,  uncini  or  hooks  (PI.  41. 
fig.  13)  are  short,  thick,  curved,  sometimes 
cleft  setse,  serving  for  prehension,  climbing, 
or  creeping,  and  are  bulbous  and  usually 
very  thick  at  the  base. 

The  long  straight  cirri  of  Halteria 
(PI.  41.  fig.  12),  by  which  the  saltation  of 
these  Infusoria  is  produced,  probably  come 
under  the  fifth  series ;  but  the  foot  of  such 
genera  as  Dysteria  {Ervilia,  Duj.)  (PI.  23. 
fig.  52),  which  is  used  for  locomotion,  and 
also  as  a  peduncle,  is  the  homologue  of  the 
contractile  sarcode  in  the  hollow  pellicular 
peduncle  of  VoTticella. 

The  flagellum  of  a  marine  Ceratium  which 
was  observed  by  Claparede,  suddenly  disap- 
peared during  a  rapid  contraction.  It  re- 
tracted into  a  spherical  cavity,  which  was 
placed  close  to  its  point  of  insertion.  Pro- 
bably this  power  of  retracting  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  alimentation  of  the 
cilio-flagellate  Infusoria. 

Nervous  system. — None  has  been  disco- 
vered. In  the  naked  Infusoria,  the  sense  of 
touch  is  diffused  throughout  the  substance 
of  the  body.  In  others,  it  is  particularly 
developed  in  the  snout-like  appendages  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  longer  cilia,  setae,  &c. 
The  Infusoria  are  probably  all  sensible  to 
light ;  and  many  of  them  exhibit,  near  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  one  or  more 
coloured  (mostly  red)  specks,  which  have 
been  regarded  as  eyes ;  but  they  contain 
no  distinguishable  cornea,  nor  lens,  nor  are 


they  connected  with  any  appreciable  sub- 
stance comparable  to  nervous  matter. 

The  pigment-spot  is  composed  of  a  col- 
lection of  minute  and  highly  refracting 
granules,  and  in  some  species  it  is  associ- 
ated with  Lieberkiihn's  "  watchglass-Iike 
organ."  This  is  a  very  minute,  transparent, 
colourless  and  hard  part  of  the  cortical 
layer,  which  has  its  convex  side  towards  the 
pigment-spot  and  the  concave  towai-ds  the 
head ;  but  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pigment,  for  some  species 
possess  it  which  have  no  pigment-spot,  and 
rice  versa.  Similar  specks  occur  in  the  same 
situation  in  the  spores  of  many  Algae ;  more- 
over the  eye-specks  are  most  distinct  in  those 
genera  which  are  doubtful  Infusoria.  Hence 
it  may  be  denied  that  they  represent  eyes  ; 
yet  they  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Rotatoria  and  some  Anne- 
lida ;  so  that  their  true  nature  must  be  con- 
sidered problematical. 

Diyestive  system. — On  attentively  exami- 
ning Infusoria  under  a  high  power  (1-4  to 
1-8),  a  number  of  roundish  spots  are  gene- 
rally visible  in  the  substance  of  the  body ; 
they  are  sometimes  tilled  with  a  whitish 
granular  matter ;  at  others  they  contain 
Desmidiaceae,  Diatomaceae,  or  other  Algae, 
or  bodies  existing  in  the  surrounding  water. 
These  have  been  called  gastric  vesicies,  cells, 
spaces,  vacuoles,  or  sacculi.  They  are  only 
visible  from  their  contents,  and  no  mem- 
brane can  be  distinguished  in  them.  If  a 
little  indigo  or  carmine  be  added  to  the 
water  containing  the  Infusoria,  these  cavi- 
ties will  soon  become  filled  and  will  be 
rendered  very  distinct ;  in  the  Plates  they 
are  represented  as  filled  with  these  pig- 
ments. 

On  attentively  watching  them,  they  will 
appear  to  move  around  the  body  of  the  ani- 
malcule, sometimes  two  of  them  appearing 
to  become  fused  into  each  other,  or  the  con- 
tents of  one  to  pass  into  another. 

Finally,  the  pigment  will  be  seen  to  escape 
at  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
when  the  spots  will  vanish. 

Different  views  have  been  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  these  spots  or  cavi- 
ties. By  the  older  observers,  they  were 
regarded  as  internal  cavities,  into  which 
water  was  admitted  with  any  particles  acci- 
dentally suspended  in  it,  forming  a  means 
of  bringing  a  greater  extent  of  surface  of 
the  substance  of  the  animalcule  into  con- 
tact with  the  water,  and  thus  aiding  in 
respiration. 
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Ehrenberg  regards  them  as  dilated  caeca, 
or  portions  of  a  true  alimentary  canal 
(PI.  24:  a) ;  whilst  Dujardin  considered  them 
vacuoles  arising  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  found  in  sarcode  from  whatever 
source  derived ;  others  have  viewed  them 
as  cells  floating  loosely  within  the  body. 
Most  observers  deny  that  they  are  portions 
of  an  alimentary  canal,  and  that  such  canal 
exists,  but  seem  inclined  to  adopt  the  opi- 
nion that  they  are  cavities  irregularly  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  body  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  foreign  matters,  which  are 
urged  through  it  by  its  contractions,  or 
moved  onwards  by  its  circulation.  They 
are  certainly  not  cells ;  otherwise  they  could 
not  so  readily  admit  particles  of  colouring 
matter,  &c.,  nor  could  their  contents  be- 
come fused  together,  as  is  sometimes  seen 
to  occur.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  simply 
vacuoles  filled  in  the  ordinary  manner  by 
the  surrounding  liquid,  because  the  pigment 
is  accumulated  in  them  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  it  exists  in  the  liquid.  In  many 
Infusoria,  the  particles  are  admitted  at  a 
definite  orifice,  representing  a  mouth ;  this 
is  round  or  oval,  sometimes  situated  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body,  sometimes  more 
posteriorly  or  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  posterior  third  of  the  body ;  and  it  is 
generally  indicated  by  a  circle,  fringe,  or 
some  other  definite  arrangement  of  the  cilia, 
which  bring  the  particles  towards  it.  Some- 
times a  distinct  oesophagus  lined  with  cilia 
leads  to  the  internal  substance,  or  to  the 
sacculi.  The  course  which  the  particles  (ap- 
parently in  gastric  cavities)  take  is  usually 
irregular,  but  sometimes  tolerably  definite, 
down  one  side  of  the  body  and  up  the  op- 
posite. The  manner  in  which  the  undi- 
gested particles  are  evacuated  is  also  an  un- 
settled question  ;  for  whilst  Ehrenberg  and, 
more  recently,  Lachmann  admit  either  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  excretory  orifice,  or 
evacuation  by  the  mouth,  other  authors 
assert  that  these  particles  may  be  evacu- 
ated at  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Accoi'ding  to  the  recent  observations  of 
Lachmann,  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  tlie 
Infusoria  represents  a  large  digestive  cavity, 
as  in  Hydra  &c.,  the  contents  constituting 
chyme,  and  there  is  a  distinct  mouth  and 
auus. 

The  question  then  must  remain  whether 
there  is  a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  the 
walls  of  which  are  invisible  on  account  of 
their  extreme  delicacy,  or  whether  the  par- 
ticles drawn  in  by  the  cilia  are  urged  at 


random  through  the  substance  of  the  body. 
The  fact  that  distinct  walls  cannot  be  de- 
tected, is  of  no  great  weight  in  opposition 
to  the  former  view,  because  the  radiate 
contractile  vesicles  of  Paramecium  exhibit 
no  walls,  and  are  quite  invisible  when  con- 
tracted; and  the  excretory  vessels  of  Di- 
stoma,  although  having  distinct  walls,  are 
seen  to  contract  and  then  to  vanish  com- 
pletely (Van  Beneden). 

It  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment that  some  Infusoria  will  imbibe  bi- 
sulphuret  of  mercury  as  readily  as  indigo  or 
other  matters,  and  thus  would  appear  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  any  selecting  power 
governed  by  a  sense  of  taste ;  but  some 
kinds  would  seem  to  have  a  sense  of  taste : 
Coleps,  for  instance,  greedily  devours  the 
substance  of  crushed  Entomostraca  and 
their  ova,  becoming  greatly  defonned  in  the 
operation. 

The  vacuoles  or  digestive  cavities  are 
frequently  very  distinct  when  the  ani- 
malcules are  dead,  and  especially  when 
dried.  If  the  animalcules  be  fed  with  co- 
louring-matter, on  drying  them,  the  vacuoles 
thus  rendered  distinct  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  pigment,  which  is  in  favour  of 
Diyardin's  view. 

Surrounding  the  mouth  in  some  Infu- 
soria, as  Nassula,  Prorodon,  Chihdon,  and 
Chlaniidodon,  is  a  horny  cylinder  of  rod-like 
bodies  called  teeth  (PI.  23.  figs.  27  a,  b,  29 ; 
PI.  24.  figs.  40,  45, 72)  :  they  do  not  appear 
to  exert  any  triturating  power;  and  their 
true  signification  is  unknown.  In  some  In- 
fusoria an  oesophagus  is  also  present,  as  in 
Vorticella,  Cnrchesinm,  Epistylis,  Oxtjtriclia, 
&c.,  consisting  of  a  mostly  funnel-shaped 
tube,  often  lined  with  cilia. 

A  coloured  gastric  juice  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Ehrenberg  as  existing  in  the 
gastric  cavities.  The  colour,  however,  has 
been  accounted  for  by  Siebold  as  produced 
by  refraction  and  the  presence  of  aggrega- 
tions of  pigment-granules,  mistaken  for  gas- 
tric cavities.  This  explanation  we  believe 
to  be  inadmissible  ;  and  in  some  instances, 
at  least  (PI.  23.  fig.  19),  the  reddish-violet 
colour  is  real,  and  arises  from  the  presence 
of  solution  of  the  colouring- matter  of  Oscil- 
latoriai,  which  is  often  different  by  reflected 
and  transmitted  light. 

The  particles  of  solid  matter  forming  the 
food  of  the  Infusoria,  are  usually  drawn  to 
the  oral  orifice  by  the  action  of  the  cilia. 
The  manner  in  which  Acthiophrys  takes  its 
food  is  described  under  that  head ;  but,  from 
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Lachmann's  observations,  the  raya  of  Aci- 
neta  are  hollow  suctorial  organs. 

Cirmlatiny  system. — On  closely  watching 
almost  any  of  the  Infusoria,  minute,  mostly 
rounded,  clear  spots  are  seen  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body,  disappearing  and  reap- 
pearing at  pretty  regular  intervals.  These 
ai'e  of  variable  size,  but  about  that  of  the 
gastric  cavities.  The  nature  of  their  con- 
tents, which  is  a  colourless  liquid,  is  doubt- 
ful. Dujardin  regards  it  as  consisting  of 
water,  and  as  existing  in  vacuoles  similar 
to  the  vacuoles  or  gastric  cavities ;  whilst 
Siebold  and  others  find  here  a  kind  of 
rudimentary  circulation  of  a  nutritive  fluid, 
comparable  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
In  certain  Infusoria,  as  Paramecium  (PI.  24. 
fig.  56),  this  phenomenon  is  observed  to 
take  place  between  a  central  rounded  and 
several  elongated  and  radiating  cavities, 
and  the  liquid  contents  are  seen  to  be  pro- 
pelled from  the  former  into  the  latter,  and 
vice  vei-sd.  These  contractile  or  pulsating 
vesicles  or  spaces,  as  they  are  called,  never 
contain  foreign  particles ;  they  are  tolerably 
constant  in  position  in  the  same  species  of 
Infusoria ;  and  they  do  not  rotate  nor  move 
like  the  gastric  cavities ;  all  which  facts 
are  opposed  to  the  notion  of  identity  with 
the  latter.  The  contracting  vesicles  of 
some  species  open  externally  through  a 
canal ;  and  in  others  a  long  internal  vessel  is 
continuous  with  them.  They  are  found  in 
some  Algse,  as  Volvox,  Chlamidomonas, 
Gonium,  Syncrypta,  in  Dinobryon,  and  £u- 
glena,  which  would  negative  their  relation 
to  an  animal  circulation.  Lieberkiihn 
and  Lachmann  describe  distinct  vascular 
branches  aiising  from  the  contractile  vesi- 
cles, not  penetrating  the  internal  sarcode 
of  the  body. 

Another  kind  of  circulation  takes  place 
in  some  of  the  larger  Infusoria.  This  is  a 
rotation  of  the  mass  of  the  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  body.  It  has  been  observed 
in  Paramecium,  but  only  in  those  specimens 
having  green  corpuscles  imbedded  in  the 
outer  coat. 

When  almost  any  of  the  Infusoria  are 
allowed  to  remain  upon  a  slide  mitil  most 
of  the  water  has  evaporated,  rounded  and 
somewhat  highly  refractive  globules  will 
become  evident  at  their  margins  (PI.  25. 
fig.  2  a)  ;  these  consist  of  the  semifluid 
gelatinous  sarcode  forming  the  interior  of 
the  body,  and  they  possess  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  vacuoles  or 
cavities  within  them,  which  apparently  be- 


come filled  with  the  surrounding  water. 
This  fact  is  perhaps  the  strongest  in  favour 
of  the  formation  of  the  gastric  cavities  and 
contractile  vesicles  within  the  body  of  the 
living  animals  in  the  same  manner  as  sup- 
posed by  M.  Dujardin,  which,  however,  is 
opposed,  in  the  case  of  the  contractile  vesi- 
cles, by  their  tolerably  constantly  uniform 
position,  and  especially  their  remarkable 
form  (as  in  the  stellate  vesicles  of  Pai-ame- 
cium  &c.,  PI.  24.  fig.  56),  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  contents  in  the  latter  instance 
are  propelled  from  one  to  the  other,  or  from 
the  radiate  to  the  rounded  vesicles. 

Nucleus  (ovarium). — In  the  substance  of 
the  bodies  of  most  of  the  Infusoria  may  be 
perceived  a  solid  granular-looking  body,  of 
variable  form,  mostly  rounded,  elongate,  or 
curved  (PI.  2-3.  fig.  55 ;  PI.  24.  figs.  37,  56 ; 
PI.  25.  fig.  26),  sometimes  branched  (PI.  25. 
fig.  25),  which  those  who  regard  the  Infu- 
soria as  consisting  of  simple  cells  consider 
a  true  nucleus,  whilst  Ehrenberg  regarded 
it  as  a  testis.  The  latter  it  certainly  is  not ; 
but  it  is  connected  with  reproduction,  as 
stated  below. 

Nucleolus  {seminal  body). — This  is  usually 
a  small  body  in  or  upon  the  nucleus,  and 
which  has  a  strong  refractive  power.  It 
increases  in  size  during  conjugation,  and 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  sexual 
reproduction. 

Propayation  and  reproduction.— The  In- 
fusoria increase  in  numbers  by  the  following 
methods : — I.  Fission  or  self-division.  This 
occurs  in  (a)  the  perfect  form  of  the  animal- 
cule, and  (b)  after  it  has  become  encysted. 
2.  Gemmation  or  budding.  3.  Sexual  re- 
production. Metamorphosis  takes  place 
very  frequently;  and  it  is  now  admitted 
that  no  satisfactory  observations  have  been 
offered  in  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
alternation  of  generations  amongst  the  true 
Infusoria. 

1.  Fission  or  self-division. — (a.)  Sponta- 
neous division  is  either  longitudinal  (PI.  25. 
fig.  37)  or  transverse  (fig.  38).  In  both,  the 
nucleus  undergoes  division,  as  well  as  the 
body.  In  the  longitudinal  division  the  pro- 
cess commences  at  one  end  of  the  body, 
from  which  the  cilia  usually  are  retracted 
or  disappear ;  a  notch  is  first  perceived, 
which  afterwards  becomes  deeper,  until  the 
body  is  completely  cleft;  the  two  halves 
then  acquire  cilia,  and  assume  the  functions 
of  perfect  animals.  In  the  transverse  divi- 
sion, a  median  constriction  appears  first, 
followed  by  perfect  separation,  as  in  the 
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List.  During  these  processes  of  division, 
the  animals  sometimes  continue  their  move- 
ments as  usual;  at  others  this  is  more  or 
less  interfered  with.  In  VorticeUa  (PI.  2.5. 
fig-.  21  rt),  in  which  the  process  of  longitu- 
dinal division  may  be  conveniently  watched 
on  account  of  the  comparative  fixure  of  the 
animals  by  a  pedicel,  when  the  division  is 
nearly  completed  a  ring  of  cilia  is  formed 
near  the  attached  end  of  the  body,  by  the 
movements  of  which  the  new  VorticeUa  is 
separated  from  the  parent.  The  process  is 
completed  in  about  an  hour. 

Claparede  and  Lachmann  state  that  the 
first  process  in  the  spontaneous  division  of 
VorticeUa  is  the  development  of  a  fresh 
mouth-circle  of  cilia  and  a  second  contrac- 
tile vesicle  ;  then  a  partial  division  occurs, 
which  is  followed  by  fission  of  the  nucleus 
and  final  separation  of  the  two  animalcules. 

(h.)  Fission  as  pa7't  of  an  cncxistimj  pro- 
cess.— Many  of  the  Infusoria  are  observed  to 
alter  their  form  at  certain  periods,  become 
rounded,  lose  or  retract  their  cilia  (PI.  2.5. 
fig.  27),  and  to  secrete  all  over  their  surface 
gelatinous  matter,  forming  a  coat  or  cyst 
enclosing  them.  "While  thus  encysted,  the 
substance  of  the  body  becomes  divided,  and 
gives  origin  to  a  number  of  individuals, 
which  are  discharged  by  the  bursting  of  the 
cyst  (PI.  2.5.  fig.  34).  They  do  not  then 
resemble  the  parent,  but  are  gradually  deve- 
loped, during  ordinary  growth,  into  its  form. 
In  some  cases  the  progeny  or  brood  become 
individually  encysted  within  the  parent 
cyst ;  it  appears,  however,  that  they  are  not 
discharged  in  this  condition,  but  escape 
first  from  their  own  cyst  and  then  from 
tlie  parent,  in  which  they  leave  their  own 
exuviae.  Stein  thinks  that  it  was  such 
bi-oods  that  Ehrenberg  mistook  for  the  re- 
sults of  the  increase  by  diffluence. 

In  Triclioda  lynceus  the  encysting  process 
appears  subservient  to  a  kind  of  metamor- 
phosis of  the  individual,  the  animalcule 
which  emerges  from  the  cyst  having  cha- 
racters in  many  respects  different  from  the 
Trichocla,  but  no  multiplication  is  eifected 
either  by  subdivision  or  gemmation.  The 
late  M.  Jules  Haime  described  this  multi- 
plication by  fission,  the  encysting  of  ova  of 
the  separate  Trichoda,  and  the  subsequent 
escape  of  a  dififerently  shaped  creature, 
which  became  gradually  developed  into  a 
form  like  Aspidixca. 

2.  Gemmation  is  not  a  general  process  in 
the  Infusoria.  It  is  well  seen  in  VoHiceUa 
(PI.  2-5.  fig.  26).    The  buds  arise  from  near 


the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  and,  when 
fully  developed,  liberate  themselves  by  the 
formation  of  a  posterior  ring  of  cilia,  as 
above  mentioned. 

3.  Se.nial  reproduction. —  Balbiani  has 
shown  that  male  and  female  organs  are  com- 
bined in  each  individual  of  the  numerous  ge- 
nera he  has  examined,  but  that  the  congress 
of  two  individuals  is  necessary  for  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  ova,  those  of  each  being 
fertilized  by  the  spermatozoa  of  the  other. 
The  ovarium  (or  aggregation  of  germ-cells) 
is  that  organ  which  has  been  described  by 
many  observers  as  the  "nucleus,"  whilst 
the  testis  (or  aggregation  of  sperm-cells)  is 
that  which  has  been  described  as  the 
"  nucleolus."  The  development  of  each  of 
these  organs  commences  as  a  single  minute 
cell,  which  usually  multiplies  itself  in  the 
usual  way  by  subdivision;  and  when  this 
has  proceeded  to  a  certain  point,  the  cells 
of  the  ovarium  become  converted  into  ova, 
whilst  those  of  the  testis  develop  sperma- 
tozoa in  their  interior.  The  particular  form 
and  position  which  these  organs  present, 
and  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  they 
underg-o,  vary  in  the  several  types  of  the 
Infusoria ;  but  we  have  in  the  common 
Paramecium  anrelia  an  example  which, 
although  exceptional  in  some  particulars, 
affords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  observation 
of  the  process.  Paramecium  aureliu  multi- 
plies to  a  great  extent  by  self-fission,  but 
only  to  a  definite  extent,  for  sooner  or 
later  they  unite  in  sexual  congress.  They 
assemble  upon  certain  parts  of  their  con- 
taining vessel,  and  soon  become  coupled  in 
pairs.  They  are  closely  adherent  to  each 
other,  with  their  similar  extremities  turned 
in  the  same  direction  and  their  mouths 
closely  applied.  The  freely  swimming  ani- 
malcules like  Paramecium,  while  thus  con- 
jugated, continue  moving  with  agility  in 
the  liquid,  turning  constantly  round  and 
round  upon  their  axes;  but  those  which, 
little  Stentor,  are  attached  by  a  footstalk 
remain  almost  motionless.  The  conjuga- 
tion lasts  for  five  or  six  days,  during  which 
period  very  important  changes  take  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
Each  individual  contains  an  ovarium,  which 
has  at  first  a  smooth  surface,  from  which 
proceeds  an  excretory  canal  or  oviduct  that 
opens  externally  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  body  into  the  buccal  fissure, 
or  so-called  moutlr.  Each  individual  also 
contains  a  seminal  capsule  (the  nucleolus), 
in  which  is  seen  lying  a  bundle  of  sperma- 
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tozoa  curved  upon  itself,  and  which  com- 
municates by  an  elongated  neck  with  the 
orifice  of  the  excretory  canal.  The  next 
process  is  the  lobulation  of  the  vvarium, 
incident  on  the  development  of  separate 
ova,  and  the  division  of  the  spermatic  cap- 
sule into  two  or  four  secondary  capsules, 
each  of  which  contains  a  bundle  of  sper- 
matozoa now  lengthened  out.  The  four 
capsules  commence  to  subdivide,  and  the 
ovarium  begins  to  break  up  into  fragments, 
which  are  connected  with  the  excretory 
canal ;  and  then  the  object  of  the  conjuga- 
tion is  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  seminal 
capsules  of  each  individual,  previously  to 
their  complete  maturation,  into  the  body  of 
the  other.  Ten  hours  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  conjugation,  the  ovarium  will  be 
found  broken  up  into  separate  gTauular 
masses,  of  which  some  remain  unchanged, 
whilst  others,  either  two,  four,  or  eight  in 
number,  are  converted  into  ova  that  appear 
to  be  fertilized  by  the  escape  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa from  the  seminal  capsules,  these  being 
now  in  process  of  withering.  Three  days 
after  the  end  of  conjugation  four  complete 
ova  were  seen  within  the  connecting  tube, 
whilst  the  seminal  capsules  had  quite  dis- 
appeared. The  development  of  these  ova 
after  their  escape  has  not  been  followed 
out ;  but  those  of  species  in  which  the 
prior  impregnation  has  not  been  seen  have 
been  carefully  examined  at  different  stages 
of  their  growth. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  Infusoria  has 
been  noticed  above  ;  and  it  is  now  necessary 
to  explain  that  there  is  another  method  by 
which  the  individual  is  preserved  for  a 
while,  the  encystiny  process  tvitJioid  Jission. 
Many  Infusoria  at  certain  times  undergo  an 
encystiyig  process,  which  apparently  serves  as 
a  provision  under  circumstances  which  do 
not  permit  the  continuance  of  their  ordinary 
vital  activity.  The  movements  of  the  Infu- 
soria diminish  in  vivacity,  and  the  cilia 
are  either  lost  or  retracted ;  the  surface  of 
the  body  exudes  a  secretion  which  hardens 
around  it,  and  the  animalcule  lives  on  and 
rotates  within  its  cyst  until  the  time  for  its 
escape  arrives. 

Some  observers  have  attempted  to  prove 
that  Infusorial  animals  and  plants  are  de- 
rived from  the  direct  transformation  of 
organic  matters  ;  thus  the  molecules  of  the 
ultimate  fibrilla;  of  muscle,  when  separated 
by  the  effect  of  decomposition,  acquire  the 
appearance  and  motion  of  Bacteria.  These 
observations,  however,  prove  nothing  to  the 


point,  because  the  bodies  are  so  mucli  alike 
as  to  be  undistinguishable  by  mere  appear- 
ance and  without  the  use  of  chemical  re- 
agents. These  have  been  entirely  neglected. 
Repetition  of  the  experiments  with  the 
aid  of  acetic  acid  and  solution  of  potash, 
shows  readily  that  these  notions  are  entirely 
erroneous. 

Some  Infusoria  live  in  very  briny  water ; 
and  a  few  can  exist  at  a  temperature  of 
120°Fahr. ;  but  their  numbers  diminish  with 
the  cold  of  winter,  although  a  few  cau  exist 
when  frozen  in  ice.  Hardy  as  they  are  as 
a  class,  it  is  therefore  very  remarkable  to 
witness  the  succession  and  disappearance  of 
different  genera  during  a  comparatively 
sliort  time  in  infusions  and  natural  waters. 

Diffusion,  Sfc. — When  we  consider  that 
the  multiplication  of  the  Infusoria  by  divi- 
sion takes  place  according  to  a  geometrical 
progression,  also  that  they  need  only  be- 
come encysted  to  produce  swarms  of  germs, 
we  can  easily  understand  their  rapid  pro- 
pagation in  liquids;  when  also  they  will 
resist  a  degree  of  cold  =8°  F.,  and  an  ele- 
vated temperature  of  260°  F.,  or  even  de- 
siccation, without  destruction,  and  when 
their  minute  size  is  added,  we  can  readily 
understand  their  almost  universal  diffusion. 

As  we  have  stated,  a  drop  of  water  can 
scarcely  be  found  which  does  not  contain 
some  Infusoria.  Many  of  them  will  only 
live  in  fresh  or  sweet  water,  whilst  others 
are  found  only  in  decomposing  and  even 
putrid  water  containing  decomposing  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances ;  others, 
again,  are  only  met  with  in  salt  or  brackish 
water.  Those  existing  in  fresh  water  may 
be  collected  in  ordinary  wide -mouthed 
bottles,  a  drop  of  which  may  be  removed 
by  the  dipping-tube ;  any  individual  one 
perceptible  to  the  eye  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  same  means.  Their  natural  move- 
ments are  best  watched  in  the  live-box ; 
but  these  movements  greatly  interfere  with 
the  observance  of  the  contractile  vesicles 
and  general  minute  structure,  which  is  best 
seen  when  they  are  simply  confined  be- 
tween the  slide  and  cover,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  A  good  plan  for  arrest- 
ing their  motions  is  that  of  warming  the 
slide  containing  them  O'l  er  a  candle  or  lamp 
for  a  short  time.  Many  Infusoria  live  only 
in  particular  kinds  of  infusions,  just  as  cer- 
tain plants  live  only  upon  particular  kinds 
of  soil ;  and  these  infusions  should  be  pre- 
pared by  adding  cold  fresh  water  to  the 
vegetable  or  animal  substances  (the  water 
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being  in  considerable  excess),  and  allowing 
tlie  mixture  to  remain  for  a  time.  Even  in 
infusions  of  many  powerful  poisons,  as  of 
Nux  vomica,  Cevadilla,  &c.,  they  will  not 
be  found  absent ;  and  Dujardin  has  noticed 
that  their  development  is  greatly  promoted 
by  the  addition  of  certain  salts  to  the  solu- 
tions, as  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
phosphate,  nitrate,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia ; 
and  this  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  of  these  salts  become  decomposed  in 
the  presence  of  the  organic  matters,  yield- 
ins  nitrojjen  to  the  Infusoria :  he  also  states 
that  oxalate  of  ammonia  disappears  entirely 
under  these  circumstances.  We  believe, 
however,  that  a  process  of  oxidation  goes 
on  in  many  of  these  cases,  unconnected 
with  the  presence  of  the  Infusoria,  and  thus 
salts  of  vegetable  acids  become  converted 
into  salts  of  more  highly  oxidized  acids,  as 
into  carbonates,  &c.  Finally,  some  live  as 
parasites. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  of 
the  Infusoria  found  in  natural  waters  or  in- 
fusions of  vegetable  or  animal  matters : — 

Mmias  guttula, 
 termo. 


Amphileptus  fasciola. 

£odo  saltans. 

 socialis. 

Chilodon  cucullulus. 

ChUomonas  Parame- 
cium. 

Chhwiidomonas  pul- 
viscidus. 

Coleps  hiHus. 

Colpoda  cucullus. 

Cyclidium  glaucoma. 

Eiiplotes  cliaron. 

Glaucoma  scintillans. 

Leucophrys  carnimn, 

 pyriformis. 

Monas  crepusculum. 


Oxytricha  pellionella. 
Paramecium  aurelia, 

 chrysalis. 

 colpoda. 

 milium. 

Polytoma  uvella. 
Stylonichia  pustulata. 

 mytilus. 

Trachelius  lamella. 
Trichoda  pura. 
Trichodina  grandi- 

nella. 
Uvella  glaucoma. 
Vorticella  convallaria, 
 microstoma. 


gUscens. 

Some  of  the  Infusoria  are  phosphorescent, 
and  impart  a  luminous  property  to  sea- 
water.  The  following  are  the  species  in 
which  this  has  been  distinctly  observed : — 
Prorocentrtmi  micans ;  Periditiium  michaelis, 


P.  micans,  P.fusus,  P.  furca,  and  P.  acu- 
minatum ;  Synchceta  haltica,  and  a  doubtful 
species  of  Stentor. 

Slender  needle-like  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  lime  have  been  observed  affixed  to  the 
bodies  of  the  Infusoria,  probably  derived 
from  the  water  in  which  they  live. 

The  Infusoria  are  difficult  of  preserva- 
tion. Some  of  them  will  exhibit  their  cha- 
racters when  dried — the  cilia  and  vacuoles 
remaining  very  distinct,  as  also  the  striaj 
upon  the  integument.  Others  are  but  little 
changed  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  Solution  of  chromic  acid 
or  of  bichloride  of  mercury  will  answer 
with:  some  of  them,  although  they  are  ren- 
dered somewhat  opaque  by  these  reagents, 
which  is  sometimes  an  advantage  where 
they  are  naturally  very  transparent. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Infu- 
soria is  in  an  unsettled  state.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  genera  and  species  laid  down  by 
Ehrenberg  are  mostly  founded  upon  analo- 
gies more  than  upon  observation.  Those 
proposed  by  Dujardin,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  far  more  accordant  with  observation,  and 
consequently  more  simple  and  practical. 
But  unfortunately  the  latter  author  has  so 
altered  the  names  proposed  by  Ehrenberg, 
and  since  generally  adopted — raking  up  old 
and  long-forgotten  names,  which  are  more- 
over often  doubtfully  identical  with  those  for 
which  they  are  substituted,  and  sometimes 
using  similar  names  for  totally  different  ge- 
nera and  species — that  great  confusion  has 
been  produced,  and  the  two  systems  are  not 
at  present  reconcilable. 

In  descriptions  of  genera  and  species  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  is  that  near  which 
the  eye-specks  are  situated,  and  which  is  di- 
rected forwards ;  the  surface  towards  which 
the  eye-specks  are  nearest  forms  the  back 
or  dorsal  surface.  A  narrowing  of  the  body 
posteriorly,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  prolonga- 
tion, forms  a  tail ;  and  an  anterior  prolon- 
gation of  the  dorsal  surface  is  described  as 
a  forehead  or  upper  lip,  according  to  its 
situation. 


According  to  Dujardin's  system,  the  Infusoria  are  arranged  as  follows  (excluding  those 
certainly  belonging  to  the  Alg8e)» 

Body  unsymtnetrical,  or  not  composed  of  two  similar  lateral  portions. 
Sect.  1.  Furnished  with  variable  expansions. 

*  Expansions  visibly  contractile,  simple,  or  frequently  branched. 
Fam.  1.  AjMoeb^a.    Naked,  creeping,  incessantly  changing  their  form. 
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Fain.  2.  Rhizopoda.  Creeping  or  fixed ;  secreting  a  more  or  less  regular  shell  or 
carapace,  from  which  incessantly  changing  expansions  are  exserted  (Arcellina, 
Ehr.). 

**  Expansions  very  slowly  contractile,  always  simple. 
Fam.  3,  Actinophbyina.    Animals  almost  immovable  (Acinetina,  Ehr.). 

Sect.  2.  Furnished  with  one  or  more  flagelliform  filaments  which  serve  as  locomotive 
organs ;  no  mouth. 
*  No  integument. 
Fam.  4.  Monadina.    Swimming  or  fixed. 
**  With  an  integument. 

$ .  Aggregate.    Floating  or  fixed. 
Fam.  5.  Dinobbyina.    Teguments  connected  at  one  point,  forming  a  branched  poly- 
pidom. 

2  ?.  Isolated.  Swimming. 
Fam.  6,  Thecamonadina.    Tegument  not  contractile  (Crt/ptotnonadina  and  some 
Astasicea,  Ehr.). 

Fam.  7.  Euglenia.    Tegument  contractile  {Astasicea,  pt.  Ehrenb.). 

Fam.  8.  Peridin.s;a.    Tegument  not  contractile,  a  furrow  occupied  by  Yibratile  cilia. 

Sect.  3.  Furnished  with  cilia,  no  contractile  tegument.  Swimming. 

*  Naked. 

Fam.  9.  Enchelia.    No  mouth;  cilia  scattered  without  order  (not  Enchelia,  Ehr.). 
Fam.  10.  Trichodina.    Mouth  visible  or  indicated  by  an  oblique  row,  or  oral  ring  of 
cilia ;  no  cirri. 

Fam.  11.  Kebonia.    Mouth  present ;  an  oblique  row  of  cilia,  with  cirri  or  stouter 
cilia  in  the  form  of  styles  or  hooks. 
**  With  a  carapace. 

Fam.  12.  Plcesconina.  Carapace  diffluent,  or  decomposable  like  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Fam.  13.  Ervilina.    Carapace  true,  persistent.    A  short  pedicle. 

Sect.  4.  Ciliated ;  furnished  with  a  lax,  reticular,  contractile  tegument,  or  the  presence  of 
a  tegument  indicated  by  the  regular  serial  arrangement  of  the  cilia. 

*  Always  free. 

Fam.  14.  Leucophryina.    No  mouth. 

Fam.  15.  Paramecia.    With  a  mouth,  no  oral  fringe  of  cilia. 
Fam.  16.  Bubsarina.    A  mouth  and  an  oral  fringe  of  cilia. 

**  Fixed,  either  voluntarily,  or  by  their  organs. 
Fam.  17.  Ubceolabina.    Fixed  voluntarily. 

Fam.  18.  Vorticellina.  Fixed,  at  least  temporarily,  by  their  organs  or  by  some 
part  of  the  body. 

Symmetrical  Infusoria. 

*  Several  types  having  no  relation  with  each  other. 

Gen. :  Planariola.  Coleps.  Chcstonotus — Ichthydium, 


Claparede  and  Lachmann  have  given  a 
classification  (1868)  which,  although  in- 
complete, is  much  more  natural,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  advancing  knowledge 
of  the  age  than  any  others.  Whilst  pro- 
testing against  the  summary  relegation  of 
many  forms  which  formerly  were  considered 
to  be  ciliated  Infusoria  to  the  Algae,  they 
leave  the  question  of  the  classification  and 


definition  of  the  Flagellate  Infusoria  still 
open. 

Their  order  Ciliata  is  well  defined ;  and 
the  general  anatomy  of  its  members  has 
been  described  in  this  article. 

The  Opalina  are  not  included  amongst 
the  Infusoria. 

The  Acinetina  (see  Acinetina),  with 
their  retractile  suckers,  these  authors  con- 
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sider  to  be  a  very  isolated  group,  and  that 
they  are  only  allied  to  any  other  through 
Syncrypta  volvoj;  Ehr.,  which  has  a  flagel- 
luni  as  well  as  suckers  and  therefore  allies 
them  to  the  Flagellata.  The  Acinetina 
retain  any  animalcule  which  touches  their 
suckers,  kill  it,  and  transfer  its  juices  to 
their  own  sarcode.  The  contractile  vesicles 
are  numerous  in  some  species  ;  and  the  nu- 
cleus (ovarium)  is  usually  visible.  Em- 
bryos which  are  ciliated  are  visible  at  cer- 
tain times  within  the  Acinetina,  and  they 
escape  as  free  swimmers  to  lose  these  loco- 
motive organs  during  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  Cilio-flagellata  connect  the  Ciliata 
with  the  Flagellata :  and  here  the  debatable 
ground  is  fairly  entered ;  for  Leuckhart 
considered  them  to  be  Algte,  and  Ehrenberg 
mixed  up  with  them  some  so-called  Flagel- 
lata which  are  in  all  probability  of  really 
vegetable  origin.  The  Cilio-flagellata  are 
mostly  cuirassed,  and  have,  besides  cilia, 
one  or  more  retractile  tiagella ;  but  there 
are  many  without  a  cuirass,  and  they  are 
comparatively  unexamined.  It  is  evident 
that  the  contractile  vesicles  are  not  present 
in  this  order,  although  nuclei  (ovaria)  are. 
Bailey  considers  them  to  be  embryonic 
Annelidans,  but  the  presence  of  the  cuirass 
presents  a  difRculty  to  this  view. 

The  Flagellata  are  not  classified  by  Cla- 
parede  and  Lachmann ;  but  it  is  evident 
throughout  their  essays  that  they  are  very 
undecided  how  to  grapple  with  this  group, 
or  rather  collection,  of  veiy  different  beings 
possessing  a  flagellum  and  no  cilia.  Many 
cells  of  the  Spongida,  of  cellular  plants,  and 
Ilhizopoda  are  associated  together  in,  at 
present,  a  most  xmsatisfactory  manner  in 
this  group;  and  Prof.  Clark  allies  them 
with  the  Spongida,  shovnng  how  Monas, 
Anthoijhysa,  Astasia,  &c.  resemble  the  mono- 
ciliated  sponge-cells  described  by  Carter.  It 
constitutes  the  2nd  section  of  the  3rd  family 
of  Dujardin,  and  Pritchard's  Phytozoa. 

BrBL.  Miiller,  Animalc.  infusoria,  1786 ; 
Ehr.  Die  Infusionsth. ;  Duj  ardin,  Infxisoires, 
1841 ;  Pineau,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.,  Zool.  3  ser. 
iii.  V.  ix. ;  Stein,  Die  Lifusionsthiere,  Leipsic, 
1854 ;  Focke,  Isis,  1836,  and  Physiolog.  Stti- 
dien  ;  Meyen,  Midler'' s  Archiv,  1839  ;  Prit- 
chard.  Infusoria  ;  R.  Jones,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
1839,  iii. ;  Erdl,  Midler's  Archiv,  1841  ; 
Griffith,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  xii. ;  Siebold, 
Lehrb.  d.  verr/l.  Atiat. ;  Cohn,  Sieb.  u.  Kdll. 
Zeitschr.  iii.  260 ;  Kolliker,  Sieb.  und  KoUi- 
lier's  Zeitschr.  i.  198 ;  Claparede  and  Lach- 


mann, Ettides,  Geneve,  1868  ;  Engelmann, 
Natur.  des  Infus.  1862  ;  Balbiani,  Jour,  do 
la  Phys.  Broivn-Sequard,  1861 ;  Jules  Haime, 
Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  s.  3.  t.  xix.  p.  109 ;  Stein, 
Dei-  Org.  d.  Inf  1859,  1866,  1867;  Clark, 
Boston  Mem.  N.  H.  1866 ;  Balbiani,  Sexual 
Organs  of  Infusoria,  Q.  M.  J.  1862,  pp.  176, 
285 ;  Ann.  N.  H.  1858,  i.  435  ;  Perty,  Die 
kleinsten  Lebensfoi-men,  ^-c.  (several  new 
genera  and  species),  Bern,  1852 ;  Cienkow- 
ski,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  v.  96 ;  Lieberkiihn,  Ami. 
Nat.  Hist.  1856,  xviii.  319;  Carter,  ibid. 
xviii.  115;  Huxlev,  On  Dysteria,  Q.  J.  Mic. 
Sc.  1857 ;  Gosse,  Q*<.  Journ.  Mic.  S.  1857 ; 
Ray  Lankester,  Papers  in  Qu.  Journ.  Mic, 
Sci. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH.--Composed  of 
Rhizopodal  remains,  the  loricte  of  Diato- 
macese  and  Desmidiae.  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, Barbadoes,  Tripoli,  Mull,  Sweden, 
Bilin. 

INJECTION.— The  art  of  filling  the 
vessels  and  other  minute  tubular  organs  of 
animals  with  coloured  substances,  by  which 
their  relative  size,  arrangement,  and  relation 
to  the  surrounding  parts  may  be  made  ma- 
nifest. The  substances  used  for  injections 
consist  of  powders,  mostly  insoluble,  mixed 
with  some  liquid  which  holds  them  in  sus- 
pension or  solution ;  and  while  in  this  state 
they  are  driven  into  the  vessels  by  a  syringe 
or  some  similar  contrivance.  We  shall  first 
give  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  requisite,  and 
the  method  of  making  the  liquids  for  in- 
jecting the  tissues  of  the  Vertebrata,  before 
treating  of  the  process  itself. 

Syringe. — Two  or  three  syringes  are  requi- 
site, of  various  sizes,  adapted  to  the  volume 
of  injection  to  be  thrown  into  the  vessels,  or 
the  size  of  the  animal  or  part  to  be  injected. 
In  general,  one  holding  6  drms.  or  1  oz., 
and  another  holding  about  2  oz.  will  be 
found  the  most  useful.  Each  syringe 
must  be  provided  with  two  rings  at  the 
upper  part  next  the  handle,  so  that  it  may 
be  firmly  and  easily  held.  The  syringes 
when  in  use  should  be  surrounded  by  a  roll 
or  two  of  flannel  fastened  with  string,  to 
prevent  their  rapid  cooling ;  and  the  flannel 
should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  during  the 
process. 

Sometimes  a  much  smaller  syringe,  called 
an  oyster-syringe,  is  useful  for  injecting 
very  small  and  soft  animals. 

The  plug  of  the  piston  is  adapted  to  the 
tube  of  the  syringe  by  two  pieces  of  wash- 
leather,  the  method  of  replacingwhich  must 
be  learnt  at  the  time  the  syi'inge  is  bought, 
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for  it  is  difficult  of  description.  The  plug 
must  work  air-tight  in  the  tube,  which  may 
be  proved  by  depressing  the  handle  as  far  as 
possible,  then  closing  tlie  nozzle  of  the  sy- 
ringe with  one  finger,  withdrawing  the 
handle  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  letting  it 
go,  when  it  should  fly  entirely  home.  If 
this  does  not  take  place,  the  plug  must  be 
releathered. 

The  handle  of  the  syringe  should  be 
graduated;  i.  e.  transverse  lines  should  be 
scratched  upon  it  with  the  end  of  a  file,  or 
in  some  other  way,  so  that  when  its  de- 
scending movement  is  so  slow  as  not  to  be 
felt  by  the  hand,  it  may  be  indicated  to 
the  eye. 

The  syringes,  and  in  fact  all  the  mechani- 
cal apparatus  requisite  for  injection,  may  be 
purchased  of  Mr.  Neeves,  Regent  Square,  or 
of      Ferguson,  Giltspur  Street,  Smithfield. 

The  syringe  must  accurately  fit  the  stop- 
cocks and  pipes. 

Injectin(/-pipes. — These  must  be  of  various 
sizes,  to  suit  those  of  the  vessels  into  which 
they  are  to  be  introduced ;  they  are  furnished 
with  two  short  transverse  arms,  by  which 
they  may  be  tied  to  the  vessel.  The  smallest 
pipes  which  are  made  easily  become  stopped 
up  unless  thoroughly  cleansed  after  use ;  to 
remove  any  obstruction,  a  very  fine  "  broach" 
needle  made  of  watch-spring  is  required, 
and  may  be  procured  of  Mr.  Ferguson  as 
above. 

Stopcocks. — One  or  two  of  these  are  use- 
ful in  stopping  the  injection  from  returning, 
when  the  syringe  is  removed,  or  force  ceases 
to  be  applied  to  it. 

Forceps. — One  or  two  pairs  of  small  tena- 
culum forceps  must  be  at  hand ;  these  are 
noticed  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xxii. 

Jars  or  other  vessels  for  holding  the  in- 
j  ection.  These  may  consist  of  confectioners' 
jam-pots,  or  may  be  made  of  tin.  The 
former  have  the  advantage  of  retaining  the 
heat  for  a  considerable  time.  When  in  use, 
the  jars  must  be  placed  in  a  water-bath,  or 
in  a  tin  vessel  containing  water,  and  placed 
over  a  stove. 

Stirring-rods. — These  must  be  made  of 
wood. 

<SV:e. — The  colouring-matters  used  for  in- 
jection are  mostly  insoluble  powders.  These 
are  usually  mixed  with  size  or  some  form 
of  solution  of  gelatine,  which  holds  them  in 
suspension  better  than  water.  The  author 
of  the  application  of  this  substance  to 
injecting-purposes  we  believe  (to  be  Mr. 
Goadby;  and  very  valuable  it  is. 


The  size  mostly  used  is  that  termed 
Young's  patent  size,  and  it  is  sold  in  the 
shops.  It  should  be  clear  and  fresh.  Those 
who  cannot  obtain  this  may  prepare  its 
equivalent  by  dissolving  1  part  of  glue  in 
8  or  10  parts  of  water  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

The  principal  liquid  injections  used  may 
be  arranged  according  to  their  colours.  In 
regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  colouring- 
matter  to  that  of  the  size,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  these  vary  as  used  by  different 
injectors,  and  that,  in  general,  when  the 
vessels  to  be  injected  are  very  minute  the 
size  should  be  somewhat  thinner,  and  the 
proportion  of  pigment  rather  less,  than 
under  the  opposite  conditions.  When  the 
injection  is  directed  to  be  strained,  this 
must  be  done  through  a  piece  of  new  flan- 
nel wrung  out  of  hot  water,  or  through  a 
"  tammy  sieve,"  which  is  more  convenient. 
In  preparing  the  injections,  great  care- must 
be  taken  that  the  jars  are  perfectly  clean, 
and  that  no  old  injection  remains  adherent 
to  them.  The  colouring-matters,  whether 
dry  or  dissolved,  should  be  added  to  the 
size  previously  warmed  in  the  water-bath, 
or  the  tin  vessel  mentioned  above  ;  and  the 
whole  should  be  stirred  imtil  thoroughly 
incorporated.  When  trituration  is  spoken 
of,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  ruobing 
in  a  mortar  should  be  continued  for  a  long 
time,  until  the  substance  is  reduced  to  the 
finest  possible  state  of  powder. 

Harting  recommends  preparing  a  stronger 
size  than  that  mentioned  above,  containing 
1  part  of  glue  to  4  of  water,  and  that  the 
chemical  substances  be  dissolved  in  the 
additional  water  requisite  before  being 
added  to  the  size,  which  would  seem  to  be 
preferable  ;  but  we  have  found  the  method 
recommended  to  answer  every  purpose,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  greater  simplicity. 

Med  Injection. — This  is  best  made  with 
vermilion  (bisulphuret  of  mercury),  which 
before  use  should  be  carefully  examined  as 
to  its  purity  from  minute  colourless  crys- 
talline particles,  by  viewing  it  by  reflected 
light,  when  they  are  easily  detected.  When 
the  vessels  to  be  injected  are  very  minute, 
the  vermilion  is  best  previously  levigated, 
i.  e.  tritiu'ated  in  a  mortar  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  whole  being  after- 
wards thrown  into  a  large  amount  of  water, 
and  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  seconds,  so 
that  the  coarser  particles  still  left  may  sub- 
side ;  the  upper  portions  of  the  liquid,  con- 
taining the  finer  parts  of  the  powder,  are 
then  poured  off'  and  allowed  to  settle,  tlic 
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supernatant  water  being  again  poured  off, 
and  either  allowed  to  dry  slowly,  or  mixed 
while  moist  with  the  size. 

The  ordinury  proportions  for  this  injec- 
tion are : — 

VermiUon  ^  oz.  |  ^^..i.dupois  weight). 

or 

Vermilion  164  grs.  (Apoth.  wt.) 
Size    ....    4  oz.  (Avoird.  wt.) 
Stir  the  colouring-matter  well  with  the 
warmed  size,  then  strain. 

Other  red  colouring-matters  have  been 
used,  but  they  cannot  be  recommended. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned : — the  basic 
chromate  of  lead,  prepared  by  boiling  the 
neutral  chromate  with  caustic  or  carbonate 
of  potash ;  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  formed 
by  decomposing  bichloride  of  mercury  with 
iodide  of  potassium .  in  atomic  proportions ; 
the  oxysulphuret  of  antimony ;  solution  of 
carmine  in  ammonia. 

Yellow  Injection. — This  is  prepared  with 
the  chromate  of  lead  (chrome-yellow),  as 
follows : — 
Take  of 

Acetate  of  lead   380  grs. 

Bichromate  of  potash..  152  grs. 
Size   8  oz. 

Dissolve  thelead-salt  in  the  warm  size,then 
add  the  finely  powdered  bichromate  of  potash. 

As  thus  prepared,  some  of  the  chromic 
acid  remains  free,  and  is  wasted,  which  may 
be  obviated  by  preparing  the  chromate  of 
lead  with  the  chromate  of  potash  in  the 
proportions  of 

Acetate  of  lead   190  grs. 

Chromate  of  potash  (neutral)  100  grs. 
Size   4  oz. 

or 

Acetate  of  lead   196  grs. 

Bichromate  of  potash   70  grs. 

Carbonate  of  potash   41  grs. 

Size    4  oz. 

The  chromate  of  lead  prepared  from  the 
bichromate  of  potash  alone  has  the  deepest 
colour,  and  is  that  generally  used. 

No  better  yellow  injection  than  this  can 
be  found,  or  is  requisite. 

White  Injection. — The  best  white  injec- 
tion is  made  with  carbonate  of  lead,  thus  : 
take  of 

Acetate  of  lead   190  gi's. 

Carbonate  of  potash   83  grs. 

Size   4  oz. 


Dissolve  the  acetate  of  lead  in  the  warm  size 
and  filter ;  dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water, 
and  mix  it  with  the  size. 

143  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be 
substituted  for  the  above  amount  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash. 

A  white  injection  (very  inferior)  may  also 
be  made  with  carbonate  of  lime,  by  taking 
of 

Fused  chloride  of  calcium  . .  Ill  grs. 

Carbonate  of  potash   167  grs. 

Size    4  oz. 

286  grs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  carbonate  of  potash. 

£h(e  Injection. — In  whatever  manner  pre- 
pared, this  cannot  be  in  general  recom- 
mended ;  for  blue  pigments  reflect  so  little 
light,  that  the  injections  made  with  them 
appear  almost  black.  The  only  one  worthy 
of  mention  is  prussian  blue  suspended  in 
oxalic  acid,  which  may  be  prepared  with 

Prussian  blue   73  grs. 

Oxalic  acid   73  grs. 

Size   4  oz., 

the  oxalic  acid  being  first  finely  triturated 
in  a  mortar,  the  prussian  blue  and  a  little 
water  afterwards  added,  and  the  whole 
then  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  previously 
warmed  size. 

General  method.— When  the  part  for 
injection  has  been  selected,  the  first  pro- 
ceeding is  to  fix  the  pipe  in  some  vessel ;  and 
the  larger  this  is,  the  more  easily  will  the 
pipe  be  inserted  and  fixed.  When  the  vessel 
has  been  isolated,  if  it  has  been  cut  across, 
the  pipe  should  be  introduced  at  its  end, 
pushed  up  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  piece  of 
not  too  thin  silk  thread  passed  beneath  and 
tied  around  it,  enclosing  of  course  the  nozzle 
of  the  pipe  ;  the  ends  of  the  silk  should  then 
be  wound  round  the  arms  of  the  pipe  and 
again  tied,  so  that  the  pipe  may  remain 
firmly  fixed  in  the  vessel.  If  the  vessel  be 
not  divided,  a  longitudinal  slit  should  be 
made  in  it  for  the  introduction  of  the  pipe, 
the  thread  being  passed  round  it  by  a 
curved  needle,  the  eye  of  which  carries  the 
thread.  As  soon  as  the  pipe  has  been  fixed 
in  the  vessel,  all  other  vessels  communi- 
cating with  it  should  be  tied  round  with 
silk  thread  or  closed  in  some  other  way,  that 
the  injection  may  not  escape  :  sometimes  it 
is  requisite  to  enclose  a  part  of  the  tissue 
itself  in  the  ligature ;  in  other  instances 
their  closure  mav  be  effected  by  fusion  of 
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the  tissue  at  the  spot  from  which  the  injec- 
tion might  escape,  by  the  application  of  a 
red-hot  iron. 

The  oi'gan  or  part  to  be  injected  is  then 
immersed  in  warm  water,  in  order  that  it 
may  become  heated  throughout ;  and  if  it 
be  large  and  of  considerable  thickness,  this 
may  take  some  time ;  and  fresh  warm  water 
must  be  added  at  intervals  to  keep  it  at  the 
same  temperature,  which  should  be  about 
as  great  as  can  be  borne  by  the  hand.  If 
the  water  be  too  hot,  the  vessels  and  tissues 
will  be  rendered  brittle,  and  the  whole  will 
be  spoiled.  Moreover  the  part  should  not 
be  kept  longer  in  the  water  than  is  absolutely 
requisite,  for  the  same  reason.  While  the 
tissue  is  becoming  heated  in  the  water,  the 
injection  should  be  prepared,  or  be  heated 
if  previously  prepared,  and  kept  constantly 
stirred;  the  stopcocks  should  also  be  im- 
mersed in  hot  water. 

As  soon  as  all  is  ready,  the  stopcock 
turned  open  is  fixed  to  the  syringe,  and 
some  hot  water  is  drawn  into  and  expelled 
from  the  syringe  two  or  three  times,  so  that 
it  may  become  properly  heated.  It  is  next 
filled  with  the  injection,  taking  especial  care 
that  no  air  be  allowed  to  enter,  to  avoid 
which  it  must  be  filled,  emptied,  and  refilled 
several  times,  the  nozzle  being  kept  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  injection.  The  syringe  is 
then  taken  in  the  hand,  a  little  of  the  injec- 
tion being  forced  out  at  the  nozzle  of  the 
stopcock,  which  is  next  loosely  inserted 
into  the  pipe  ;  and  some  of  the  injection 
being  urged  into  it  by  depressing  the  handle, 
the  pipe  is  filled,  and  the  nozzle  introduced 
into  it.  Very  gentle  pressure  is  then  made 
upon  the  piston,  so  that  the  injection  may 
be  driven  into  the  vessels ;  and  this  must  be 
continued  until  the  piston  ceases  to  be  felt 
to  move,  or  is  seen  not  to  enter  the  syringe 
further,  by  watching  the  graduations  on  its 
handle.  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case, 
firmer  pressure  must  be  made  and  the  effect 
noticed.  But  practice  can  alone  guide  as  to 
the  time  at  which  the  pressure  should  cease, 
or  when  as  much  injection  has  been  forced 
into  the  preparation  as  is  required.  Some 
judgment  may  be  made  from  the  colour 
assumed  by  the  preparation  ;  or,  the  stop- 
cock being  turned  off,  and  the  syringe  sepa- 
rated from  it,  the  preparation  may  be  exa- 
mined with  a  low  power,  while  laid  upon  a 
large  glass  plate. 

inuring  the  continuance  of  the  process, 
the  preparation,  the  injection,  and  the  pipes 
must  be  kept  at  the  original  temperature  ; 


and  should  any  part  be  found  to  become 
cool,  the  stopcock  must  be  turned  off",  the 
syringe  separated,  the  injection  returned  to 
the  jar,  fresh  warm  water  added  to  the 
preparation,  and  the  whole  process  recom- 
menced as  at  first. 

If,  during  the  process,  there  should  be  an 
escape  of  the  injection  from  any  part,  this 
need  not  cause  alarm  if  slight;  should  it, 
however,  be  considerable,  it  must  be  stopped 
by  one  of  the  means  pointed  out  above — 
perhaps  by  tlie  orifice  of  the  vessel  and  sur- 
rounding parts  being  grasped  by  the  tena- 
culum-forceps,  and  the  whole  included  in  a 
ligature.  If  the  preparation  be  small,  not- 
withstanding a  considerable  escape  of  the 
liquid,  a  very  good  injection  may  often  be 
made. 

As  soon  as  the  injection  is  completed,  a 
ligature  should  be  placed  around  the  vessel 
into  which  the  pipe  is  inserted,  beyond  its 
nozzle  ;  the  pipe  is  next  removed,  and  the 
preparation  should  be  immersed  in  clean 
cold  water,  and  kept  in  it  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  least.  It  may  then  be  withdrawn 
and  sections  made  of  it  with  a  knife,  razor, 
or  some  other  instrument. 

Large  pieces  of  injected  preparations  are 
best  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  con- 
taining dilute  spirit  of  wine  (1  spirit  to  2 
water,  or  equal  parts).  See  also  Mounting 
and  Preservation. 

When  two  or  more  sets  of  vessels  are  to 
be  injected,  the  process  should  be  continued 
uninterruptedly  until  completed;  i.e.  as  soon 
as  the  injection  of  one  set  has  been  com- 
pleted, another  pipe  should  be  at  once  in- 
serted into  one  of  the  other  set,  and  so  on. 
Or  what  is  better,  if  possible,  the  pipes  for 
the  two  or  three  sets  should  be  introduced 
and  fixed  at  once,  before  the  process  is  com- 
menced. 

As  regards  the  period  after  death  atwhich 
the  injection  should  be  commenced,  this 
varies  with  the  kind  of  organ  or  tissue :  if  it 
be  delicate,  the  sooner  the  better ;  whilst  if 
the  vessels  be  comparatively  large,  by  some 
little  delay  the  tissue  becomes  somewhat 
softer  and  more  yielding. 

When  a  tissue  has  been  successfully  in- 
jected, the  vessels  appear  plump  and  well 
tilled  by  reflected  light.  But  if  they  are  not 
so,  the  preparation  has  its  value  ;  for  it  will 
perhaps  well  display  the  relative  positions 
of  the  capillaries  to  the  surrounding  tissues 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light — often 
even  better  than  when  the  injection  has 
been  what  is  termed  successful.    In  fiict, 
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when  the  vessels  are  well  filled,  little  more 
can  be  seen  in  general  than  the  relative 
situation  of  the  vessels  to  each  other. 

The  choice  of  the  kind  of  injection  is  not 
a  matter  of  much  importance,  except  as 
regards  the  facility  with  which  the  vessels 
are  traversed.  The  arteries  are  in  general 
filled  with  red  injection,  the  veins  with  yel- 
low, and  the  ducts  (as  the  urinary  tubules) 
with  white.  The  chromate  of  lead  is  perhaps 
the  finest  injection  and  nms  best,  except 
that  made  with  prussian  blue  and  oxalic 
acid,  which  does  not  reflect  enough  light 
where  the  vessels  are  to  be  viewed  by  re- 
flected light,  although  when  these  are  very 
minute  and  can  be  conveniently  viewed  by 
transmitted  light  it  may  be  prefeiTed. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  if  it  be  required 
to  use  a  yellow  (the  chromate)  injection 
and  a  white  (the  carbonate  of  lead)  for 
two  sets  of  vessels  in  one  preparation,  the 
chromic  acid  in  the  former  must  previously 
be  completely  neutralized  ;  otherwise  it  will 
render  the  white  (carbonate  of  lead)  yellow. 
This  may,  however,  be  avoided  by  substi- 
tuting the  carbonate  of  lime  for  that  of  lead. 

As  microscopic  objects,  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  injected  preparations ; 
and  to  be  seen  in  their  greatest  perfection 
they  should  be  dried,  moistened  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  when  dried  and  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner, the  real  arrangement  of  the  vessels  is 
more  or  less  distorted,  those  lying  in  dif- 
ferent planes  being  brought  into  the  same, 
and  so  on. 

In  Plate  31.  figs.  33,  34,  and  35,  we  have 
given  representations  of  three  injections 
viewed  by  reflected  light, — fig.  35  being 
taken  from  the  liver  of  a  cat,  in  which  in- 
jection made  with  vermilion  was  thrown 
into  the  portal  vein,  and  that  with  chromate 
of  lead  into  the  hepatic  vein ;  fig.  34  is  a 
portion  of  the  lung  of  a  toad  injected  with 
vermilion ;  and  fig.  35  is  a  portion  of  the 
kidney  of  a  pig,  the  arteries  and  Malpighian 
tufts  (Kidney)  being  filled  with  the  red 
(vermilion)  injection,  and  the  urinary  tu- 
bules with  the  white  (carbonate  of  lead). 

The  tissues  of  the  Invertebrata  are  so 
soft,  that  the  ordinary  syringes  and  pipes 
can  rarely  be  used  for  injecting  them,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  a  finer  and  lighter 
form  of  apparatus.  One  recommended  by 
Rusconi  consists  of  a  kind  of  trochar,  con- 
sisting of  a  needle  and  the  quill  of  a  crow, 
partridge,  or  some  small  bird.    In  using  it. 


the  small  vessel  through  which  the  injection 
is  to  be  thrown  is  held  with  forceps  against 
the  extremity  of  the  trochar,  and  punctured 
with  the  needle.  The  quill  is  next  directed 
into  the  puncture,  and  the  needle  withdrawn. 
The  small  nozzle  of  a  syringe  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  upper  end  of  the  quill,  and 
the  injection  thrown  in.  A  form  proposed 
by  Ilarting  consists  of  a  common  glass 
pipette  of  moderate  width,  and  of  a  caout- 
chouc tube  the  smaller  end  of  which  is 
fastened  by  means  of  thread  to  the  broader 
end  of  a  fine,  curved,  glass  nozzle.  In  using 
this  apparatus,  the  pipette  is  first  filled  with 
the  injection,  and  its  lower  portion  intro- 
duced into  the  broader  end  of  the  caout- 
chouc tube,  which,  from  its  conical  form, 
it  accurately  closes. 

Automatic  injecting  was  first  introduced 
by  Ludwig  ;  and  many  methods  have  been 
employed  to  utilize  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere instead  of  the  force  of  a  syringe. 
The  following  is  Rutherford's  method : — 
A  large  jar  of  water  attached  to  a  pulley,  so 
that  it  can  be  elevated  to  any  height.  A 
long  elastic  tube  with  a  stopcock  is  con- 
nected with  the  interior  of  the  jar,  near  its 
bottom,  so  that  the  water  may  flow  out 
when  required.  The  other  end  of  this  tube 
transmits  the  water  into  h,  a  large  Woulfe's 
bottle  having  three  apertures.  The  bottle 
contains  air  at  the  commencement.  The 
water  is  permitted  to  flow  in  by  one  aper- 
ture, through  a  long  glass  tube  which  passes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  air  is 
thereby  driven  out  through  the  other  two 
apertures,  one  communicating  with  (c)  a 
mercurial  manometer  for  indicating  the 
pressure,  the  other  transmitting  the  air 
through  an  elastic  tube  to  d,  a  second 
Woulfe's  bottle  containing  the  injecting 
fluid.  This  bottle  has  two  apertures.  The 
air  is  forced  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
and  a  glass  tube,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  transmits  the  fluid 
thence  to  an  elastic  tube  joined  to  a  glass 
or  metal  nozzle  placed  in  the  artery.  Any 
number  of  Woulfe's  bottles  corresponding  to 
d  may  be  added,  so  that  different  injecting 
fluids  can  be  thrown  in  at  the  same  time. 
The  pressure  can  be  regulated  with  the 
greatest  nicety. 

Different  liquids  for  injection  are  also 
usually  requisite  ;  and  many  have  been  re- 
conmiended.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned : — 1,  indigo  triturated  with  oil  and 
diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  2,  oil-paints 
diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  3,  infusion 
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of  logwood  {Hamatoxylon) ;  4,  solution  of 
carmine  in  size  or  in  ammonia ;  and  5,  solu- 
tion of  alkanet  in  turpentine. 

A  considerable  escape  of  the  injection  is 
often  unavoidable  in  these  cases,  and  must 
therefore  not  be  heeded. 

Some  injectors  simply  introduce  the  in- 
jection into  the  dorsal  vessel  or  lacunre, 
whence  it  is  propelled  to  all  parts  of  tlie 
body  by  the  circulation.  Thus  M.  Agassiz 
says  that  if  the  indigo  injection  (1)  be  in- 
troduced in  this  way  into  insects,  it  is  seen 
to  circulate  almost  instantaneously  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  on  subsequently  open- 
mg  the  insect  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
found  to  be  coloured.  We  believe  that 
M.  Blanchard  also  adopts  this  method. 
Probably  the  best  injections  for  this  pur- 
pose would  consist  of  alkanet  and  tur- 
pentine. 

Self-injection  occupies  an  important  posi- 
tion amongst  the  various  modes.  The  vas- 
cular system  of  the  frog  may  be  injected  by 
inserting  a  pointed  glass  tube  filled  with 
the  coloured  injecting  fluid  into  the  vena 
cava.  The  fluid  passes  into  the  heart,  and 
is  distributed  through  the  system  by  the 
force  of  the  heart  itself.  The  biliary  vessels 
of  living  animals  have  been  injected  by 
means  of  colouring-matter  introduced  into 
the  jugular  veins. 

Toldt  has  injected  the  lymphatics  on  this 
system  ;  and  he  introduces  a  granular  pig- 
ment (anilin)  precipitated  by  water  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  into  the  blood. 

The  perfect  injection  of  an  organ  or  an 
entire  animal  of  considerable  size  is  a 
tedious  and  fatiguing  process.  We  have 
therefore  contrived  a  very  simple  piece  of 
apparatus,  which  any  one  can  prepare  for 
himself,  and  which  effects  the  object  by 
mechanical  means.  It  consists  of  a  rect- 
angular piece  of  board,  2'  long  and  10"  wide, 
to  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  an  inclined 


Fig.  3G0. 


piece  of  wood  supported  by  two  props,  as 
shown  in  fig.  360.    The  inclined  portion  is 


pierced  with  three  holes,  one  placed  above 
the  other,  into  either  of  which  the  syringe 
may  be  placed — the  uppermost  being  vised 
for  the  larger,  the  lowermost  for  the  smaller 
syi-inge  ;  and  these  holes  are  of  such  size  as 
freely  to  admit  the  syringe  covered  with 
flannel,  but  not  to  allow  the  rings  to  pass 
through  them.  The  lower  part  of  the 
syringe  is  supported  upon  a  semiannular 
piece  of  wood,  fastened  to  the  upper  end  of 
an  upright  rod,  which  slides  in  a  hollow 
cylinder  fixed  at  its  base  to  a  small  rect- 
angular piece  of  wood  ;  and  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  wooden  screw,  the  rod  may  be 
made  to  support  the  syringe  at  any  height 
required.  The  handle  of  the  syringe  is  let 
into  a  groove  in  a  stout  wooden  rod  con- 
nected by  means  of  two  catgut  strings  with 
a  smaller  rod,  to  the  middle  of  which  is 
fastened  a  string  plajdng  over  a  pulley,  and 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  hook  for  support- 
ing weights,  the  catgut  strings  passing 
through  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  inclined 
piece  of  wood. 

In  use,  the  part  to  be  injected  is  placed 
in  a  dish  of  some  kind  containing  warm 
water,supported  at  a  suitable  height  beneath 
the  end  of  the  syringe  by  blocks  of  wood. 
The  syringe  is  then  filled  with  injection, 
passed  through  the  proper  aperture  in  the 
inclined  boai'd,  and  fitted  to  the  pipe,  the 
stopcock  being  turned  off".  The  rod  and 
strings  are  next  adjusted,  and,  a  suitable 
weight  being  added,  the  stopcock  is  very 
slowly  turned  on,  and  the  effect  watched. 
If  the  handle  of  the  syi'inge  does  not  move, 
more  weight  must  be  added,  the  stopcock 
always  being  turned  off  when  this  is  about 
to  be  done. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is, 
that  it  sets  at  liberty  the  hands,  so  that  an 
escape  of  injection  may  be  arrested,  or  fresh 
warm  water  added,  without  interruption  of 
the  process. 

When  it  is  not  required  to  fill  the  capilla- 
ries, but  only  the  smaller  arteries  or  veins, 
the  colouring-matters  need  not  be  prepared 
by  double  decomposition,  and  the  following 
substances  may  be  used : — 

Red. — Size  1  lb.  (avoirdupois  wt.), 
vermilion  2  oz.  (avoird.  wt.). 

Yellotv. — Size  1  lb..  King's  yellow 
(orpiment)  or  chrome-yellow,  2^  oz. 

White. — Size  1  lb.,  flake-white,  3^  oz. 

JBlne. — Size  1  lb.,  fine  blue  smalt  6  oz. 

Black. — Size  1  lb.,  lamp-black  1  oz. 

Injections  made  with  transparent  solu- 
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tions  are  very  valuable  to  the  minute  ana- 
tomist.   Fine  gelatine  is  usually  employed, 

|i     and  is  dissolved  in  water  over  a  water-bath, 

f  the  colouring-matter  already  in  solution 
being  then  added,  and  the  mass  introduced 
into  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  which  must  be  im- 

1  mersed  in  a  warm  water-bath.  The  injec- 
tion takes  long  to  do  ;  and  the  warmth  must 
be  kept  up.  The  colouring-matters  usually 
employed  are  prussian  blue  and  carmine — 
the  latter  not  in  a  state  of  complete  solu- 
tion, but  partly  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  weak  acid  from  its  alkaline  solu- 
tion. Strieker  mentions  that  Thiersch, 
whose  transparent  injections  are  wonderful, 
uses  a  transparent  green,  and  yellow, — the 
former  from  chromate  of  potash  and  nitrate 
of  lead,  and  the  latter  from  a  mixture  of 
this  with  blue.  Beale,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  injecting  of  warm  fluids,  uses  colour- 

I  ing-matter,  water,  glycerine,  and  traces  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  afterwards  the  injected 
mass  is  placed  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Carter's  carmine  injection  : — 
Dissolve  60  grains  of  pure  carmine  in 
120  grains  of  Liq.  Ammon.  fort.,  and  filter 
if  necessary;  mix  with  this  1^  oz.  of  hot 
solution  of  gelatine  (1  to  6  of  water)  ;  mix 
another  I  oz.  of  the  gelatine  solution  with 
86  minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  drop 
this  little  by  little  into  the  solution  of  car- 
mine, stirring  briskly  the  whole  time.  Dry 
or  immerse,  and  harden  in  solution  of 
chromic  acid  ;  cut  with  a  sharp  razor,  and 
mount  in  Canada  balsam. 

Dr.  Beale  recommends  for  the  finest  in- 
jections the  following : — Mix  10  drops  of 
the  Tinct.  Ferri  Perchlor.  with  1  oz.  of 
glycerine,  and  mix  .3  grains  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  previously  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  with  another  1  oz.  of  glycerine. 
Add  the  first  solution  to  the  second  gra- 
dually, and  shake ;  and  lastly  add  1  oz.  of 
water  and  3  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Injections  may  be  preserved  either  in  the 
dry  or  wet  state.  For  the  former,  sections 
should  be  made,  thoroughly  dried  upon 
slides,  then  moistened  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  mounted  in  balsam.  For  pre- 
servation in  the  wet  state  they  must  be 
mounted  in  cells  while  immersed  in  dilute 
spirit,  Goadby's  B.  solution,  or  in  chloride 
of  zinc  (see  Mounting  and  Peeskbva- 
tion). 

We  have  not  space  to  give  a  list  of 
injected  preparations ;  they  are  all  very 
beautiful,  but  we  can  only  notice  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting.    For  practice  in  the 


art  of  injecting,  we  may  reccommend  the 
kidney  of  a  sheep  or  pig, — one  system  of 
vessels  being  alone  filled  with  red  or  yellow 
injection;  and  this  should  be  the  arterial. 
Afterwards,  in  another  kidney,  the  urinary 
tubules  may  be  injected  first,  with  white 
injection,  and  subsequently  the  arteries  with 
red  or  yellow.  A  portion  of  the  small 
intestine,  exhibiting  the  general  capillaries, 
with  the  plexuses  of  the  villi,  forms  a 
beautiful  object  as  prepared  from  the  rabbit, 
the  rat,  &c.  Among  other  preparations 
may  be  mentioned : — the  liver  of  various 
animals,  as  the  cat,  the  rabbit,  &c. ;  the 
lungs  of  the  cat,  rabbit,  &c.,  in  which  the 
capillaries  are  very  minute ;  those  also  of  the 
reptiles,  as  of  the  frog,  triton,  boa,  and  other 
snakes,  in  which  they  are  coarser,  but  very 
beautifully  arranged  ;  the  lungs  of  birds ; 
the  Iridneys  of  the  frog  and  triton  ;  the  web 
of  the  frog's  foot ;  the  ciliary  processes  and 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye ;  the  gills  of  the  eel 
and  other  fishes  ;  the  lungs  of  kittens,  &c., 
which  have  not  breathed,  the  air-cells  being 
injected  from  the  trachea  ;  the  skin  of  the 
frog,  and  especiallj^  of  the  triton,  &c. 

BiBL.  Tulk  and  Henfrey,  Anat.  Manip. ; 
Robin,  Du  Microscope,  SfC. ;  Quekett,  on 
Inject. ;  Goadby,  in  Wythes's  ^  Microscopid ;' 
Frey,  Das  Mikros.  1865 ;  Dr.  Carpenter,  The 
Microscope,  4th  edit.  1868;  Strieker,  Man. 
Hist.  i.  1870 ;  Beale,  Ho2v  to  Work  8fC.  ; 
Rutherford,  Notes  ^-c.  1872,  Q.  Mic.  Joiirn. ; 
Moseley,  Q.  Mic.  Journ.  1871,  p.  389,  Inject. 
Insects. 

INODER'MA,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Pal- 
mellaceiB  (Confervoid  Algas). 

Char.  Cells  oblong,  usually  arranged  in 
longitudinal  rows,  loosely  united  by  a  soft 
jelly ;  thallus  gelatinous,  membranous, 
irregularly  expanded. 

I.  lamellosnm.  On  submersed  wood  and 
stones,  everywhere. 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Alg.  iii.  p.  37. 

INOME'RIA,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Oscil- 
latoriacese  (Confervoid  Algse)  with  calca- 
reously  hardened  incrusting  fronds,  growing 
on  stones  in  fresh  water.  The  fronds  are 
composed  of  vertical,  parallel,  whip-shaped 
filaments,  with  the  sheaths  obscure,  con- 
nected together,  and  decomposed  into  very 
slender  fibrils  above.  Kiitzing  supposes  his 
/.  Ecsmeriana  to  be  synonj'mous  with  Has- 
sall's  Lithonema  crustaceum. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Spec.  Alg.  p.  343,  Icon.  Phi/s. 
ii.pl.  83  ;  HassaU,  Urit.  Freshw.  Alcjce,  p.  266, 
pi.  6o.  fig.  3  ;  Rabenhorst,  FL  Alg.  ii.  p.  223. 

IN'OSITE. — A  crystalline  sustance  called 
2e 
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muscle-sugar,  which  is  found  in  the  invo- 
hmtary  muscles.  It  is  identical  with 
phaseo-mannite,  from  the  kidney-bean. 

BiBL.  Frey,  Handb.  Hist.  1870,  p.  28; 
M'Uer,  Chemistry,  vol.  iii. 

INSECTS. — A  class  of  invertebrate  arti- 
culate animals. 

Chnr.  Head  distinct,  furnished  with  two 
antennae  ;  respiratory  organs  consisting  of 
tracheaj ;  cutaneous  skeleton  composed  of 
chitine. 

Insects  are  distinguished  from  the  Arach- 
nida  liy  the  head  being  distinct  from  the 
thorax,  and  the  presence  of  antennse ;  and 
from  the  Crustacea  by  the  respiratory  organs 
consisting  of  tracheae. 

Most  insects  have  three  pairs  of  legs  ;  and 
the  body  consists  usually  of  thirteen  seg- 
ments— one  for  the  head,  three  for  the 
thorax,  and  nine  for  the  abdomen,  the  legs 
being  attached  to  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  segments.  But  in  some  (Myriopoda) 
the  segments  of  the  body  and  the  legs  are 
very  numerous. 

The  cutaneous  skeleton  or  integument  of 
insects  probably  consists  of  three  layers — an 
outer  epidermic,  an  intermediate  pigment, 
and  an  internal  fibrous  layer ;  but  consisting 
as  it  does  of  chitine,  it  is  very  imperfectly 
resolvable  into  its  elementary  components. 
The  epidermic  layer  often  presents  a  distinct 
cellular  aspect  (PI.  28.  fig.  30 rt),  sometimes 
the  cells  appearing  as  if  flattened  and  over- 
lapping (PI.  28.  iig.  .30 e)  and  their  free 
margins  fringed  with  minute  hairs  (fig.  .306). 
In  other  instances  the  epidermis  appears 
uniform  and  structureless.  In  its  deeper 
portion  the  epidermis  is  often  strongly  co- 
loured by  a  resinous  pigment,  which  is 
removable  by  prolonged  maceration  in  so- 
lution of  potash  or  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Be- 
neath these  imperfectly  separable  layers,  is 
another  representing  probably  the  cutis,  and 
consisting  mostly  of  numerous  secondary 
layers  made  up  of  fibres,  running  parallel  or 
interlacing,  and  leaving  fissures  and  tubes 
between  them,  sometimes  presenting  a  stel- 
late appearance  :  these  fibres  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  maceration  in  caustic  potash. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  integument  of 
insects  is  usually  furnished  with  processes 
of  various  kinds,  as  tubercles,  hairs,  spines, 
scales,  &c.  (see  Haibs  and  Scales).  The 
inner  surface  also  gives  off  processes,  which 
form  a  kind  of  internal  skeleton,  serving  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles,  &c.  In  sketch- 
ing the  various  parts  of  which  the  skeleton 
is  composed,  it  must  be  understood  that 


they  are  not  always  equally  distinct,  and 
that  upon  their  degree  of  development,  form, 
and  general  structure  the  characters  of  the 
families,  genera,  and  species  are  mainly 
founded. 

The  head  (fig.  361  d)  consists  of  an  upper 
anterior  portion  (PI.  26.  fig.  1  d),  the  clypeus, 
and  an  upper  posterior  portion  (fig.  IS),  the 
epicranium  or  vertex,  which  are  sometimes 
separated  by  a  suture ;  a  posterior  portion 
or  occiput  (fig.  2-I-),  by  which  the  head  is 
articulated  with  the  prothorax ;  and  a  pos- 
terior inferior  portion  (fig.  3?»),  the  gula. 

The  ej/es  are  situated  upon  the  upper,  an- 
terior, or  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  and  are 
of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound.  The 
simple,  called  ocelli  or  stemmata  (PI.  28.  fig. 
2  a ;  PI.  26.  fig.  24  h),  are  usually  from  one 
to  three  in  number,  but  sometimes  are 
numerous  in  larvfe ;  they  appear  like  shining 
smooth  specks  (PI.  26.  fig.  4),  and  usually 
form  a  triangle  behind  or  between  the  com- 
pound eyes.  They  consist  of  an  arched, 
round,  or  elliptical  cornea,  behind  which  is 
a  conical  or  cylindrical  lens,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  layer  of  pigment  of  various 
colours,  resembling  a  choroid  membrane, 
and  is  in  connexion  with  a  filament  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  two  compound  eyes  (fig.  3616)  are 
large,  usually  round  or  kidney  -  shaped 
(PL  26.  figs.  Ic,  3  c),  situated  "upou  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  head,  and  are 
sometimes  so  large  (as  in  the  Diptera,  Li- 
helhda,  &c.)  as  almost  or  quite  to  touch 
each  other  in  front.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  numerous  simple  eyes  closely 
aggregated ;  their  corneae  vary  in  thickness, 
are  but  slightly  arched,  quadrangular  or 
hexagonal  in  form,  and  in  immediate  con- 
tact laterally.  Hence  the  compound  cor- 
nea, when  viewed  from  before  or  behind, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  membrane  with 
numerous  beautifully  regular  six-  or  four- 
sided  facets  (PI.  26.  figs.  5  a,  h).  The  facets 
are  very  variable  in  number ;  but  often  many 
thousands  are  present.  They  are  occasion- 
ally broader  in  front  than  behind,  and  are 
sometimes  doubly  convex  (as  in  the  Lepi- 
doptera),  at  others  concavo-convex  (in  Li- 
he.llida,  PI.  26.  fig.  6  c),  but  usually  the  sur- 
faces are  parallel.  The  cornea  possesses  a 
laminated  structure. 

Behind  each  cornea  is  a  transparent  cone 
(PI.  26.  fig.  6/),  representing  a  crystalline 
lens,  the  apex  of  which  is  imbedded  in  a 
transparent  rod  or  pyramid  laminated  in 
structure,  corresponding  to  a  vitreous  hu- 
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moiir;  and  this  is  probably  continuous  with 
a  branch  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  lenglh 
of  the  lens  is  variable,  in  the  Diptera  being 
very  short,  whilst  in  the  Coleoptera  and 


Lepidoptera  it  is  five  or  six  times  as  long 
as  bioad,  and  in  Zibc/hda  it  even  exceeds 
this  length.  The  compound  cone,  consist- 
ing of  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour,  is  sur- 


Fig.  361. 


Diagram  showing  the  principal  parts  of  the  cutaneous  skeleton  of  a  grasshopper. 
a  the  head,  with  the  eyes  b  and  the  antennse  e;  d,  the  thorax,  consisting  of  e  the  prothorax,  to  which  the  first  pair 
of  legsy  are  attached ;  g,  the  mesothorax,  to  which  the  first  pair  of  wings  h,  and  the  second  pair  of  legs  i  are  attached ; 
k,  the  metathorax,  to  which  the  second  pair  of  wings  I,  and  the  third  pair  of  legs  m  are  attached ;  n,  abdomen ;  «i, 
femur ;  o,  tibia  with  its  spines,  and  p  tarsus  with  its  claws. 


rounded  by  a  sheath  of  pigment,  forming  a 
choroid  membrane  (PI.  26.  fig.  6g),  in  which 
numerous  tracheae  ramify;  this  extends  over 
the  front  of  the  base  of  the  cone,  leaving, 
however,  a  small  pupillary  space  or  pupil, 
which  is  separated  from  the  back  of  the 
cornea  by  an  anterior  chamber  (fig.  6d). 

The  antenncB  are  noticed  under  Antennje. 

The  tropin  or  organs  of  the  mouth  vary 
in  structure  in  the  different  orders,  but  the 
following  form  the  typical  parts :  an  upper 
central  single  piece,  the  labrum,  or  upper 
lip  (PI.  26.  figs,  le,  3e,  22  a),  forming  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  mouth,  and  articu- 
lated at  its  base  with  the  clypeus.  A  lower 
single  piece,  forming  its  lower  margin,  called 
the  labium  or  lower  lip  (PI.  26.  fig.  2  i,  I,  m). 
This  consists  of  several  parts :  the  most 
posterior  is  the  mentum  (fig.  3  which  is 
articulated  posteriorlywith  the  gula  (fig.  3  n). 


Sometimes  an  intermediate  portion  occurs, 
the  submentum  (fig.  3  m);  at  others  this  is 
consolidated  with  the  occiput  (fig.  2  m).  The 
most  anterior  portion  is  the  ligula  (figs.  2, 
3  i),  which  is  frequently  notched  or  lobed, 
and  is  sometimes  furnished  with  two  lateral 
portions  called  paraglossse  (fig.  2*).  Between 
the  ligula  and  the  mentum  or  submentum 
are  the  palpigers,  one  on  each  side  (fig.  2  i) ; 
these  are  sometimes  united,  and  to  them 
the  labial  palpi  (figs.  2,  3  A;)  are  attached. 
Below  the  labrum  are  the  mandibles,  one  on 
each  side,  forming  two  strong  curved  jaws, 
and  frequently  furnished  with  powerful 
teeth  (figs.  3 /,  22  b)  ;  these  are  the  proper 
organs  of  manducation.  Below  the  mandi- 
bles are  two  other  lateral  organs,  the  maxiUse 
(figs.  1,2,  3  (7;  fig.  22  c)  ;  they  are  usually 
less  firm  than  the  mandibles,  and  serve  to 
hold  and  convey  the  food  to  the  back  of  the 
2  E  2 
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mouth.  Each  maxilla  is  furnished  with  a 
jointed  palp  (tigs.  1,  2,  3  h),  and  sometimes 
with  an  appendage  called  the  galea  or 
helmet  (fig.  22  *),  and  an  inner  curved  and 
acute  portion  termed  the  lacinia  or  blade 
(fig.  22  t).  In  some  insects  there  is  a  di- 
stinct soft  and  projecting  organ,  forming  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  the  lingua  or  proper 
tongue  (fig.  22  d);  the  tongue  of  the  cricket 
(fig.  23)  is  a  favourite  and  beautiful  micro- 
scopic object. 

These  structures  are  best  examined  in  the 
Coleoptera  or  Orthoptera,  in  which  most  of 
the  parts  we  have  described  are  distinct.  In 
the  other  orders  they  are  altered  in  structure 
to  adapt  them  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 
Thus  in  the  Lepidoptera,  the  labrum  and 
mandibles  are  reduced  to  three  minute  tri- 
angular plates  ;  the  maxillae  are  elongated 
to  form  the  antlia  (Antlia),  at  the  base  of 
which  a  pair  of  minute  palpi  are  often  to  be 
detected.  The  labium  is  small,  triangular, 
and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  large  palpi 
clothed  with  long  hairs  or  scales,  andserving 
for  the  defence  of  the  antlia. 

In  the  Hemiptera  (PI.  26.  figs.  26,  27), 
the  labrum  is  short  and  pointed,  and  over- 
laps the  root  of  the  rostrum ;  the  mandibles 
and  maxillae  are  transformed  into  slender 
lancet-like  organs  ( the  maxillary  palpi  being 
obsolete),  enclosed  within  the  equally  elon- 
gated horny  and  jointed  rostrum  or  labium, 
the  labial  palpi  also  being  obsolete. 

In  the  Diptera  (PI.  26.  figs.  29,  30), 
the  five  upper  organs,  together  with  the 
internal  tongue,  are  elongated  into  lancet- 
like organs,  the  maxillary  palpi  being 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  maxillae.  These 
six  organs  are  enclosed  in  a  fieshy  thickened 
piece  (the  labium),  often  terminated  by  two 
large  lobes  which  act  as  suckers.  In  many 
species,  however,  some  of  these  lancet-like 
organs  are  obsolete.  This  kind  of  mouth  is 
termed  a  proboscis. 

These  varieties  are  further  noticed  under 
the  heads  of  the  genera  selected  for  illustra- 
tion. 

Behind  the  head  is  the  thorax.  This 
consists  of  three  rings  or  pieces,  each  of 
which  supports  a  pair  of  legs  (fig.  361  e,  (/, 
k).  The  first  ring  is  called  the  pro  thorax 
(e),  the  second  the  mesothorax  (ff),  and  the 
third  the  metathorax  (A:).  Each  of  these 
rings  consists  of  a  dorsal  and  a  sternal  piece  ; 
the  dorsal  half-rings  are  called  the  pro- 
notum,  mesonotum,  and  metanotum ;  the 
ventral  or  sternal  the  presternum,  meso- 
eternum,  and  metasternum.    In  the  four- 


winged  insects,  the  anterior  wings  are 
attached  to  the  central  piece  or  mesothorax 
{[/),  the  posterior  wings  to  the  metathorax 
(k).  In  the  Diptera,  the  wings  ai'e  attached 
to  the  mesothorax,  and  the  halteres  to  the 
metathorax.  Various  other  subdivisions 
have  been  made  of  these  parts,  but  they  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  epimera  are  the 
pieces  to  which  the  basal  joints  of  the  legs 
are  directly  attached ;  that  the  under  part  of 
the  thorax  or  pectus  is  sometimes  furnished 
with  an  elongated  acuminate  appendage,  the 
sternum ;  and  that  the  scutellum  or  shield 
is  a  piece  existing  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  mesonotum,  and  extending  be- 
tween the  wings. 

The  Ic'ffs  (usually  called  feet)  are  placed 
on  the  underside  of  the  body,  and  are  joined 
to  its  segments  at  an  articular  cavity  exist- 
ing between  the  sternum  and  the  epimeron, 
called  the  acetabulum.  Each  leg  usually 
consists  of  five  parts.  The  first  is  the  hip 
or  coxa  (PI.  28.  fig.  9  (/)  ;  but  sometimes 
there  is  a  small  very  movable  piece  between 
the  epimeron  and  the  coxa  (PI.  28.  fig.  9, 
between  /  and  (/),  called  the  trochantin ; 
this,  however,  is  generally  absent  or  con- 
solidated with  the  coxa.  The  second  joint 
is  the  trochanter  (PI.  28.  fig.  9  h)  ;  it  is 
mostly  small,  and  annular.  The  third  is  the 
thigh  or  femur  (fig.  361  ni ;  PI.  27.  figs.  4, 
5,  7  d),  the  thickest  and  usually  the  largest 
joint  of  the  leg.  Next  comes  the  fourth,  the 
tibia  (fig.  361  o ;  PI.  27.  figs.  4,  5,  6,  7  c), 
which  is  thinner,  usually  compressed,  and 
frequently  furnished  with  spines,  spurs,  or 
other  appendages,  especially  at  its  end  ;  in 
the  ant  the  tibiae  have  each  a  beautiful 
pectinate  process.  The  last  portion  is  the 
foot  or  tarsus  (fig.  361^9  ;  PI.  27.  figs.  6, 7  a), 
which  consists  of  several  joints  arranged  in 
a  row.  The  number  of  these  joints  varies  in 
different  insects ;  sometimes  it  is  different 
in  the  anterior  and  posterior  pairs  of  legs ; 
they  are,  however,  most  commonly  five. 
The  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  usually  fur- 
nished with  appendages,  in  the  form  of 
hooks  or  claws,  mostly  two,  and  frequently 
serrated,  especially  near  the  base.  Some- 
times also  it  has  two  or  three  delicate  mem- 
branous or  fleshy  cushions,  called  pulvilli 
(PI.  27.  figs.  7  &  8)  ;  these  are  moi-e  or  less 
covered  with  hairs,  which  are  sometimes 
terminated  by  little  disks  (fig.  9),  and  by 
which  it  is  supposed  that  the  insects  are 
enabled  to  ascend  or  adhere  to  polished 
surfaces  in  opposition  to  gravity.    In  other 
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insects  elegant  brush-like  appendages  are 
met  with  in  the  same  situation.  Disks  of 
the  same  kind  but  larger,  and  peculiarly- 
arranged  hairs,  sometimes  occur  upon  the 
upper  joints  of  the  tarsus  (PI.  27.  fig.  6,  Dy- 
Tiscus ;  and  fig.  4  n,  Apis). 

The  structure  of  the  legs  of  insects  in  the 
larval  state  (PI.  27.  figs.  -32,  .3-3)  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  imago  as  de- 
scribed above. 

The  loings  are  dry,  membranous,  and 
transparent  organs,  consisting  of  two  layers, 
which  are  confiuent  at  the  margins,  and  are 
folds  of  the  integument.  Between  them 
run  canals,  commonly  called  veins,  nerves 
oinervures,  which  are  more  or  less  numerous 
and  ramified ;  and  upon  their  arrangement 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genera 
&c.  are  sometimes  founded  (Wings J.  The 
veins  are  formed  by  two  wide  horny  half- 
canals  in  the  upper  and  under  plates,  of 
which  the  wings  consist.  The  main  veins 
arise  from  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
wings  to  the  thorax,  and  gradually  diminish 
in  diameter  until  they  reach  the  extremity 
of  the  wings.  The  veins  convey  the  circula- 
ting liquid,  and  contain  each  a  tracheal 
branch,  which  communicates  with  the 
tracheae  of  the  thorax.  Each  nervure  con- 
tains a  trachea;  and  the  blood  circulates 
around  it.  In  flight  they  are  said  to  be 
distended  and  the  wings  kept  expanded,  by 
air  from  the  interior  of  the  body.  In  some 
kinds  of  wings  the  circulating  currents  are 
not  confined  to  narrow  channels  as  in  the 
veins,  but  travei'se  a  large  part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  wings  (Coccinella). 

Most  insects  have  four  wings  ;  but  in 
some  the  males  only  are  furnished  with  these 
appendages.  In  the  Diptera,  the  posterior  pair 
of  wings  are  rudimentary,  being  replaced 
by  two  little  club-shaped  bodies,  called  the 
halteres,  poisers,  or  balancers.  In  this  order 
also,  and  in  some  insects  belonging  to  other 
orders,  a  pair  of  small  and  rounded  membra- 
nous or  scaly  appendages  are  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  base  of  the  first  pair  of 
wings,  called  in  the  former  the  ^quamee 
halterum,  and  in  others,  alulse  or  winglets. 
The  anterior  pair  of  wings  are  in  some 
insects,  as  in  the  beetles  (Coleoptera),  hard, 
horny,  and  opaque,  forming  wing-covers  or 
Elytra  (fig.  307),  from  the  presence  of  a 
homy  layer.  And  the  lower  wings,  which 
are  usually  larger,  are  folded  together 
beneath  them,  when  at  rest.  In  others,  the 
posterior  wings  disappear,  and  the  elytra 
coalesce  at  their  inner  margins.  Sometimes 


the  anterior  wings  are  horny  or  leathery  at 
the  base,  and  membranous  towards  the 
summit(fig. 366);  these arecalledhemelytra. 
At  others,  all  the  wings  are  thin,  membra- 
nous, and  transparent,  as  in  the  Hyinemptera 
and  Neuroptera. 

In  the  Lepidoptera,  they  are  covered  with 
beautiful  feathers  or  Scales. 

There  are  also  other  modifications  of  the 
wings  of  certain  insects,  adapting  them  for 
special  functions.  In  the  Orthoptera  these 
modifications  are  the  agents  producing  the 
well-known  chirping  sounds,  as  in  the  male 
cricket  and  grasshopper.  In  the  common 
house -cricket,  Acheta  do7nestica,  each  of  the 
upper  wings  or  elytra  exhibits  a  clear  space 
near  the  centre  (PI.  27.  fig.  10  a),  traversed 
by  a  single  vein  only,  or  at  least  by  a  very 
few  veins.  This  space  has  received  the  name 
of  the  drum  or  tympanum.  Bounding  it  ex- 
ternally is  a  large  dark  longitudinal  vein, 
provided  with  three  or  four  elevated  longi- 
tudinal ridges.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
tympanum,  near  the  base  of  the  elytra,  is  a 
transverse  horny  ridge,  tapering  outwards 
and  furnished  with  numerous  short  trans- 
verse ridges  or  teeth,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
file  or  bow  (PI.  27.  fig.  10  b).  When  the 
two  elytra  are  rubbed  across  each  other,  the 
bow  being  drawn  across  the  ridges  gives 
rise  to  the  peculiar  sound,  the  intensity  of 
which  is  increased  by  the  tympanum  acting 
as  a  sounding-board.  The  apparatus  of  the 
grasshopper  is  essentially  of  the  same  struc- 
ture. It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  va- 
rious other  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the 
stridulating  noise  produced  by  these  insects 
have  been  given.  Thus  by  some  authors  the 
two  bows  are  stated  to  work  across  each 
other,  whilst  by  others  the  legs  are  supposed 
to  act  against  the  bow.  This  subject  pos- 
sesses interest  for  future  observation. 

In  other  insects,  there  is  a  peculiar  mecha- 
nism for  uniting  the  anterior  and  posterior 
wings  of  each  side,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
steady  and  may  act  in  unison  during  flight. 
In  the  Lepidoptera,  the  moths  only  are  pro- 
vided with  a  minute  hook  arising  from  the 
base  of  the  costal  nerve  of  the  lower  wing, 
and  inserted  into  a  socket  near  the  base  of 
the  main  nerve,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
upper  wing.  In  the  Hymenoptera,  there  are 
many  such  hooks  arranged  along  part  of  the 
costal  nerve  at  the  anterior  and  upper 
margin  of  the  second  pair  of  wings  (PI.  27. 
fig.  13).  When  the  wings  are  expanded, 
these  attach  themselves  to  a  little  fold  on 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  anterior  wing 
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(tig.  II  n),  along  which  they  play  freely 
when  the  wings  are  in  motion,  sliding  to  and 
fro  like  the  rings  on  the  rod  of  a  window- 
curtain.  These  hooks  are  somewhat  twisted 
towards  their  free  end,  recurved  and  some- 
times notched  .at  the  point.  They  vary  in 
number  in  different  genera  and  even  in 
the  sexes.  In  the  Hemiptera  the  whole 
margin  of  part  of  the  anterior  wing  is  hooked 
over  a  con-esponding  recurved  part  of  the 
posterior,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  halteres  of  the  Diptera  and  the  elytra 
of  beetles  present  in  certain  parts  a  multi- 
tude of  vesicular  projections  of  the  external 
membrane  ;  and  a  nervous  filament  passes 
to  each.  Braxton  Hicks  considers  them  to 
be  organs  of  smelling. 

The  abdomen  (fig.  361  w)  foi'ms  the  third 
and  terminal  portion  of  the  body  of  insects. 
It  usually  consists  of  nine  or  ten  rings  or 
ioints,  the  posterior  of  which,  however,  are 
sometimes  so  concealed,  so  small  or  so  fused 
with  the  others,  that  they  appear  to  be 
absent.  The  abdomen  contains  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its 
appendages,  with  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

The  alimentary  canal  varies  in  length  in 
different  insects,  and  even  in  the  same  insect 
at  various  periods  of  its  development.  It 
consists  of  the  following  parts : — 1.  The  oeso- 
phagus (PI.  28.  fig.  2  6),  a  muscular  organ 
extending  through  the  thorax ;  it  is  some- 
times dilated  to  form  a  crop  or  ingluvies,  as 
in  the  Lepidoptera,  Hyraenoptera,  and  Di- 
ptera ;  and  this  occasionally  forms  a  lateral 
sac,  connected  with  the  oesophagus  by  a 
narrower  portion  only,  and  called  a  sucking 
stomach.  2.  Next  follows  the  muscular 
stomach,  proventriculus  or  gizzard  (PI.  28  e), 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  frequently 
great  development  of  its  lining  membrane 
into  plates,  teeth,  or  hooks  of  horny  tissue 
(PI.  27.  fig.  1)  ;  these  serve  to  triturate  the 
food,  and  have  long  been  known  as  beautiful 
microscopic  objects.  3.  This  is  succeeded  by 
a  long  cylindrical  true  stomach  or  ventri- 
culus  (d),  in  which  digestion  takes  place. 
4.  Behind  this  is  a  longer  or  shorter  small 
intestine  (PI.  28.  fig.  2,  between  d  and/), 
terminating  in  5,  a  dilated  portion,  forming 
a  large  intestine  or  colon  ;  behind  which  is 
a  short  rectum.  The  structure  and  length 
of  the  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  vary 
generally  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food,  although  this  is  not  always  the  case  in 
regurd  to  the  latter. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  covered  by  an 
outer  homogeueouspeiitoneallayer;  beneath 


which  is  a  muscular  coat,  consisting  of  lon- 
gitudinal and  transverse  fibres.  Internally 
it  is  lined  by  a  homogeneous  epithelial  layer, 
consisting,  in  part  at  least,  of  chitine.  Be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  muscular  coat,  at 
the  middle  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  a  layer 
of  cells,  which  probably  perform  a  glandular 
function.  The  large  intestine  orcolon  of  most 
insects  in  the  imago  state  contains  from 
four  to  six  peculiar  organs  of  doubtful 
nature,  an-anged  in  pairs,  either  transversely 
or  longitudinally.  These  consist  of  trans- 
parent rounded,  oval,  or  elongated  tubercles, 
projecting  inside  the  colon,  sometimes  with 
a  horny  ring  at  the  base,  and  traversed  by 
tufts  of  trachese.  These  organs  are  most 
numerous  in  the  Lepidoptera.  They  are 
never  found  in  insects  in  the  larva-  or  pupa- 
state. 

In  most  insects  salivary  glands  are  present 
as  one,  two,  or  rarely  three  pairs  of  colour- 
less sacs  or  tubes  of  very  variable  form  and 
length,  sometimes  scarcely  extending  beyond 
the  prothorax,  at  others  accompanying  the 
alimentary  canal  into  the  abdomen.  They 
consist  of  an  outer  homogeneous  envelope, 
lined  with  colourless  nucleated  cells,  and 
frequently  have  one  or  more  distinct  ducts, 
sometimes  containing  a  spiral  fibre ;  they 
terminate  near  the  mouth,  in  some  insects 
the  ducts  previously  expanding  into  a  reser- 
voir. 

A  distinct  liver  is  not  present  in  insects, 
its  function  beingperformed  by  the  glandular 
cells  in  the  walls  of  the  true  stomach.  In 
many  insects,  csecal  appendages  arise  from 
the  latter,  and  also  contain  cells  which  se- 
crete a  biliary  liquid. 

In  some  insects  the  small  intestine  is  fur- 
nished with  glandular  appendages  in  the 
form  of  tubular  caeca,  probably  representing 
a  pancreas. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  digestive 
and  assimilative  process  is  a  curious  organ 
called  the  fatty  body.  This  attains  its  maxi- 
mum of  development  towards  the  end  of  the 
larval  period  of  existence.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  fat-cells  imbedded  in  a  reticular 
or  lamellar  tissue  (PI.  28.  fig.  28),  composed 
of  a  number  of  somewhat  angular  lobes  con- 
nected by  narrow  processes  having  inter- 
spaces between  them.  These  are  originally 
foi'med  from  rounded  nucleated  cells,  which 
have  given  off  anastomosing  processes  (fig. 
29).  It  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  slender 
tracheae,  and  occupies  the  interspaces  of  the 
various  abdominal  organs.  Each  lobe  con- 
sists of  an  outer  structureless  membrane, 
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enclosing  the  fatty  matter  imbedded  in  an 
amorphous  or  granular,  substance.  It  ap- 
pears to  form  a  reservoir  of  nourishment  for 
the  insect  during-  the  pupa-state. 

In  most  insects  are  found  several  slender 
and  elongated,  mostlysimple,  tubular  glands, 
opening  by  simple  or  united  ducts  into  that 
end  of  the  true  stomach  corresponding  to 
the  pylorus  (PI.  28.  fig.  2  e).  Their  free  ends 
are  either  ciecal  or  unite  with  each  other. 
They  are  often  very  long,  and  much  con- 
voluted around  the  intestines,  sometimes 
presenting  a  varicose  appearance,  and  di- 
lated near  their  termination.  These  are  the 
Malpighian  vessels,  and  they  probably  per- 
form the  function  of  a  kidney,  uric  acid 
having  been  found  in  them.  They  are 
usually  yellowish  or  brownish,  and  consist 
of  a  homogeneous  outer  coat  lined  vsdth 
epithelial  cells.  Some  authors,  however, 
consider  that  the  renal  organ  is  represented 
by  one  or  more  long  vessels  convoluted 
upon  the  colons  and  opening  close  to  the 
anus.  And  we  have  found  in  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  fox-moth,  Lasiocampa  ruhi, 
numerous  long  convoluted  tubes,  of  a 
milk-white  colour,  filled  with  perfect  octa- 
hedra  and  prisms  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
These  tubular  organs  terminated  in  the 
I'ectum  close  to  the  anus  by  very  slender 
ducts,  whilst  at  the  upper  ends,  which 
reached  to  about  the  anterior  third  of  the 
body,  they  were  coiled  upon  themselves,  or 
imited  with  each  other. 

Other  glandular  or  secreting  organs  also 
occur  in  insects.  Thus  organs  correspond- 
ing to  the  cutaneous  glands  of  the  Vertebrata 
are  often  met  with  as  rounded  glandular 
cysts  diffused  beneath  the  integument,  and 
called  glandulse  odoriferse  ;  they  open  at  the 
junction  of  the  segments  of  the  body,  or  at 
the  joints  of  the  legs,  by  vei-y  short  ducts, 
and  pour  out  a  strongly-smelling  secretion. 
In  other  insects,  similar  organs  are  concealed 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  and  pour 
out  their  secretion  near  the  anus.  Among 
the  Hymenoptera,  the  females  are  often  fur- 
nished with  a  glandular  apparatus  which 
secretes  the  poison  of  the  Sting. 

Spinninc/  organs.  A  large  number  of  those 
insects  which  undergo  perfect  metamorpho- 
sis are  furnished  in  the  larval  state  with 
spinning  organs,  with  the  secretion  of  which 
many  larvse,  before  entering  the  pupa  state, 
weave  a  cocoon  or  enclose  a  cavity  in  which 
to  pass  their  period  of  rest,  while  others  use 
this  secretion  for  agglutinating  foreign 
bodies  to  serve  the  same  pm-pose.  The 


glands  secreting  the  silk  consist  of  two  long, 
tubular  cteca  (PI.  27.  fig.  16),  which  in  a 
more  or  less  coiled  state  occupy  the  sides  of 
the  body,  and  terminate  anteriorly  in  two 
narrow  excretory  ducts,  dilated  to  form  a 
reservoir,  and  the  common  orifice  of  which 
opens  outside  the  mouth  on  a  short  tubercle 
beneath  the  labium.  The  caterpillar  is  able  to 
compress  the  silken  threads  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  an  angle  formed  by  the  two  capillary 
tubes  at  their  point  of  union,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  suspend  itself  by  the  threads. 
The  material  of  the  silk  is  always  colourless, 
and  derives  the  colour  whicli  it  presents  in 
certain  instances  fi'om  a  varnish  secreted  in 
the  reservoirs,  and  issuing  along  with  the 
former. 

The  heart  in  insects  exists  as  a  long  con- 
tractile dorsal  vessel,  constricted  at  intervals. 
This  terminates  posteriorly  in  a  blind  end, 
and  is  narrower  in  front.  The  posterior 
portion  performs  the  functions  of  a  heart, 
whilst  the  anterior  represents  an  aorta,  and 
conveys  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the 
body.  From  the  mouth  of  the  aorta  the 
blood  passes  without  any  vascular  walls,  in 
regular  currents  taking  all  directions,  and 
running  into  the  autennte,  the  extremities, 
the  wings,  and  other  appendages,  returning 
as  a  venous  current.  The  blood  finally 
forms  two  principal  lateral  currents  di- 
rected towards  the  end  of  the  abdomen ; 
and,  accumulating  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  heart,  is  brought  by  its  diastole  through 
the  lateral  valvular  tissues  existing  in  it, 
whence  it  is  again  driven  through  the  aorta 
as  before.  The  walls  of  the  dorsal  vessel 
consist  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres, 
surrounded  externally  by  a  very  delicate 
peritoneal  layer.  The  cavity  of  the  heart  is 
lined  by  another  delicate  membrane,  which 
in  the  constricted  parts  forms  internal  val- 
vular projections,  whereby  the  dorsal  vessel 
is  divided  into  as  many  chambers  as  there 
are  constrictions.  Each  of  these  cardiac 
chambers  is  furnished  at  its  front  end,  right 
and  left,  with  a  fissm-e  which  can  be  closed 
internally  by  a  valvular  membranous  fold. 
The  cardiac  chambers  contract  in  regular 
succession  from  behind  forwards,  and  thus, 
with  the  aid  of  the  valvular  apparatus,  which 
prevents  the  late.val  exit  of  the  blood,  pro- 
pel this  liquid  into  the  aorta.  This  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  continuation  of  the  most 
anterior  heart-chamber,  and  runs  as  a  simple 
narrow  tube  beneath  the  back  of  the  thorax, 
where  it  terminates  either  in  a  single  aper- 
ture, or  divides  into  several  short  branches, 
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which  also  terminate  suddenly  in  open  ori-  | 
lices.    The  number  of  chambers  varies ;  but 
very  frequently  there  are  eight. 

In  the  antennse,  legs,  and  other  appen- 
dages of  the  body  of  insects,  the  arterial  and 
venous  currents  may  be  seen  running  toge- 
ther, whilst  in  the  wings  the  currents  are 
distinct. 

Minute  capillaries  have  been  detectedvery 
generally  diffused. 

The  blood  of  insects  usually  consists  of  a 
colourless  liquid  containing  rounded  or  oval, 
colourless,  nucleated  corpuscles  (PI.  40.  hg. 
33)  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  yellowish  or  green- 
ish, and  rarely  red. 

The  respiration  of  insects  is  effected  by 
means  of  Trachea,  two  or  more  large 
trunks  of  which  usually  traverse  the  body 
longitudinally,  giving  oft' branches  which  run 
in  all  directions,  and  communicating  with 
the  air  by  numerous  short  tubes,  connected 
at  or  near  the  sides  of  the  body  with  orifices 
termed  Spiracles  or  stigmata.  Of  those 
insects  which  live  in  water,  some  havestig- 
matic  oritices  which  are  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  water  ; 
whilst  others  in  the  larval  state  respire  the 
air  mixed  with  the  water  in  which  they  live, 
this  process  being  facilitated  by  the  presence 
of  external  branchiffi,  or  processes  of  the  in- 
tegument in  the  form  of  leaves,  plates,  or 
hairs,  through  which  numerous  tracheas 
ramify  in  every  direction. 

The  nervous  system  of  insects  consists 
essentially  of  a  series  of  ganglia  arranged  in 
pairs,  one  for  each  segment  of  the  body,  and 
situated  between  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  body.  The  ganglia 
of  each  pair  are  mostly  united  with  each 
other,  but  sometimes  distinct,  and  are  con- 
nected with  those  adjacent  by  longitudinal 
cords.  The  uppermost  pair  of  ventral  ganglia 
are  connected  by  two  lateral  cords  surround- 
ing the  oesophagus  with  a  large  cephalic  gan- 
glion or  brain.  From  the  ganglia  branches 
are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  A 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves  is  also  present. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  limit  the 
notice  of  the  reproductive  organs  to  the  de- 
scription of  PI.  27.  tigs.  18  &  19. 

Many  insects  undergo  complete  metamor- 
phoses, between  the  period  at  which  they  are 
hatched  and  that  at  which  they  attain  their 
full  development.  ^  On  first  leaving  the  egg, 
they  assume  a  more  or  less  worm-like  form, 
known  as  the  larva,  caterpillar,  or  maggot. 
The  next  stage  is  that  in  which  the^'  usually 
neither  move  nor  take  food,  when  they  form 


the  nympha,  pupa,  or  chrysalis.  This  state 
is  succeeded  by  that  of  the  perfect  insect 
or  imago.  In  other  insects,  however,  among 
the  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Neuroptera, 
the  metamorphosis  is  incomplete,  the  body, 
legs,  and  antenufe  of  the  larva  being  nearly 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  imago,  but 
the  wings  are  wanting.  In  some  insects, 
also,  of  the  above  orders,  the  pupa  con- 
tinues to  be  active,  diftering  only  from  the 
larva  in  its  larger  size, and  in  having  acquired 
rudimentary  wings  (PI.  28.  tigs.  15, 17,  21). 

In  some  insects  the  only  change  consists 
in  ecdysis,  without  material  alteration  in 
structure.  Parthenogenesis  occurs ;  and 
some  larvse  reproduce. 

Examination,  8fc.  The  external  parts  and 
organs  of  insects  are  usually  examined  as 
opaque  objects,  the  animals  being  held  in 
the  stage-forceps.  This  method,  however,  is 
often  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  best  is 
to  press  them  as  much  as  possible  between 
two  slides,  without  crushing,  and  to  fasten 
the  slides  together  with  india-rubber  bands 
or  fine  string,  so  that  the  parts  may  dry  in 
the  compressed  form.  When  subsequently 
soaked  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  mounted  in 
balsam,  they  will  become  much  more  trans- 
parent and  distinct.  By  prolonged  macera- 
tion in  turpentine,  the  whole  of  the  pigment 
may  be  removed,  which  causes  the  structure 
to  be  seen  very  distinctly.  When  the  organs 
are  very  hard  and  thick,  they  may  be  softened 
by  boiling  water,  or  solution  of  potash, 
before  being  pressed  between  the  slides. 

The  internal  organs,  which  are  very  deli- 
cate, must  be  brought  to  view  by  dissection 
under  water,  the  insect  being  fixed  by  pins 
stuck  into  the  leaded  cork  (Inteod.  p. 
xxiv). 

The  smaller  and  more  delicate  insects, 
aquatic  larvfe,  &c.  are  best  preserved  in  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  calcSum  or  glycerine, 
mounted  in  suitable  glass  cells. 

To  preserve  insects  for  the  future  exami- 
nation of  the  internal  structure,  they  should 
be  kept  in  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  ;  but 
when  very  soft  and  fragile,  they  may  be  kept 
in  spirit  and  water. 

Insects  are  divided  into  two  sections,  and 
these  into  twelve  orders,  thus : — 

Section  I.  Apiropoda. 

Char.  Legs  numerous  ;  thorax  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  abdomen. 
Orel  1.  Mt/riopoda.    Wings  absent ;  legs 

numerous  (24  or  more),  terminated  by 
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a  single  claw ;  eyes  collected  into  two 
groups,  variable  in  number,  sometimes 
absent  (fig.  3(32). 

Section  2.  Hexapoda.    Legs  six ;  thorax 

distinct  from  the  abdomen. 
Ord.  2.   Thysanura.    Wings  absent;  not 

undergoing  metamorphosis ;  not  parasitic ; 

mouth   furnished  with   mandibles  and 

maxillae;  eyes  simple,  in  two  groups; 

abdomen  mostly  terminated  by  setae  or  a 

bifid  tail. 


Ord.  3.  Anoplurn  or  Parasitica  (Lice,  PI.  28. 
figs.  8-8).  Wings  absent ;  not  under- 
going metamorphosis;  parasitic  (eyes  two, 
simple,  sometimes  none). 

Ord.  4.  Suctoria  or  Siplwnaptera  (Fleas). 
W^ingiess  ;  metamorphosis  complete  ; 
mouth  suctorial ;  rostrum  composed  of  two 
serrated  laminae  and  a  thin  suctorial  seta, 
included  in  a  jointed  two-valved  sheath. 

Ord.  5.  Strepsipfera  or  Rhipiptera.  Males 
with  four  wings  ;  anterior  wings  two  small 


Fig.  362. 


Iulu3  terrestris.  Ma 

movable  corpuscles :  posterior  wings 
large,  membranous,  in  the  form  of  a  qua- 
drant of  a  circle,  longitudinally  folded  like 
a  fan.  Females,  apterous,  vermiform, 
without  legs.  Metamorphosis  complica- 
ted ;  mandibles  two,  narrow,  somewhat 
curved  ;  palpi  two,  biarticulate,  far  apart, 
inserted  beneath  the  head  (larvae,  pupae, 
and  females  living  parasitically  in  Ilyme- 
nopterous  insects). 

Ord.  6.  Diptera  (Flies).  Wings  two,  with 
alulets  at  the  base  ;  two  halteres ;  mouth 
suctorial;  labium  not  furnished  with  palpi, 
prolonged  into  a  proboscis  or  sheath,  and 
enclosing  setae  variable  in  number;  palpi 
(  maxillary)  two,  at  the  base  of  the  pro- 
boscis ;  metamorphosis  complete. 

Ord.  7.  Hymenuptera  (Bees,  Wasps,  &c.). 


Fig.  3(33. 


Tenthredo  nassata. 
Magnified  2  diametera. 

Wings  four,  membranous,  posterior  ones 


[gnifled  4  diameters. 

smaller,  and  with  fewer  veins ;  maxillae 
elongate,  generally  slender,  sheathing  the 
labium  ;  abdomen  of  the  females  almost 
always  terminated  by  an  ovipositor  or  a 
sting;  metamorphosis  complete  (fig.  363). 

Ord.  8.  Lepidopfera  (Butterflies,  Moths). 
Wings  four,  membranous,  covered  with 
coloured  scales  ;  mouth  furnished  with 
an  involute,  spiral  tongue,  composed  of 
the  elongated  maxillae ;  metamorphosis 
complete  (fig.  304). 


Fig.  364. 


Danais  Plexippe. 
Nat.  size. 


Ord.  9.  Neuroptera  (Lace-wings,  Dragon- 
flies,  &c.).  Wings  four,  membranous,  ge- 
nerally pellucid,  reticulated,  naked,  very 
often  equal ;  mouth  not  suctorial,  but 
mostly  made  for  manducation ;  mandibles 
in  some  obsolete  ;  females  never  furnished 
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witli  a  sting,  and  but  rarely  with  a  borer  or 
exserted  oviduct ;  metamorpliosis  mostly 
incomplete,  in  some  complete  (lig.  365) . 

Fig.  365. 


Libellula  depressa. 
Nat.  size. 

Ord.  10.  Hemiptera  (Bugs,  &c.).  Wings 
four,  all  membranous,  or  the  anterior  ones 
coriaceous  at  the  base,  and  thicker ;  mouth 
with  a  jointed  rostrum  (labium),  en- 
Fig.  366. 


EeduviuB  tuberculatus. 
Nat.  size. 


sheathing  setae  (mandibles  and  maxillae)  ; 
palpi  none  ;  metamorphosis  with  few  ex- 
ceptions incomplete  (tig.  366). 


Ord.  11.  Or<A(5/?<era  (Grasshoppers,  Crickets, 
&c.).  Wings  four,  the  upper  coriaceous, 
veiny,  the  inferior  membranous,  longitu- 
dinally plaited  like  a  fan ;  mouth  serving- 


Fig.  367. 


Cerambyx  sedilia. 
Nat.  size. 


for  manducation,  with  strong  mandibles ; 
maxiUse  furnished  with  a  cylindrical  hel- 
met ;  metamorphosis  incomplete. 
Ord.  12.  Coleoptera  (Beetles).  Wings  four, 
anterior  hard,  coriaceous  or  horny  (elytra), 
covering  the  posterior,  which  are  mem- 
branous and  transversely  folded ;  mouth 
formed  for  manducation,  furnished  with 
mandibles,  maxillfe,  and  palpi,  both  labial 
and  maxillary ;  metamorphosis  complete 
(fig.  367). 

BrBL.  Newport,  Todd^s  Cycl.  Anat.  and 
Phys.  art.  Insects ;  Kirby  and  Spence,  Intr. 
to  Etitom. ;  Burmeister,  Handb.  d.  Entom, 
(tr.  by  Shuckard)  ;  Newman,  Hist,  of  In- 
sects ;  Siebold,  Lehrb.  d.  vergl.  Anat. ; 
Straus-Durckheim,CoMSid  (/eneral.  s.  CAtiat. 
C'omp.  d.  Aniin.  Articul. ;  Westwood,  hitr. 
to  the  Class,  of  Insects ;  id.  liutterjlies  of 
Great  Britain ;  V.  d.  Hoeven,  Handb.  d. 
Zool.  ;  Stephens,  Man.  of  Brit.  Beetles,  and 
Brit.  Entom.  ;  Laporte  and  Gory,  Hist.  nat. 
d.  Insect. ;  Spry  and  Shuckard,  Brit.  Coleopt. ; 
Kirby,  Monogr.  Apuni  Anc/l. ;  Curtis,  Brit. 
Entom. ;  Panzer,  Deutsch.  Insekt. ;  ^^'alker, 
Insecta  Brit. ;  Dallas,  El.  of  Entom. ;  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.,  the  Atm.  Nat.  Hist.,  and  the 
Linn.  Trans,  passim  ;  Fabre,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  ser.  4.  vii. ;  Ganin,y»ir  %viss.  Zool.  1869; 
Kowalevsky,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  St.-Petersb. 
t.  xvi.  1871 ;  Douglas  and  Scott,  Hetnip. 
Heter.  Ray  Soc. ;  Schultze,  Q.  3Iic.  Joiirn. 
1868 ;  Landois,  Schultze' s  Archiv,  1867 ; 
Lyonet,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  ser.  2.  t.  v. ; 
Lacaze-Duthiers,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  s6r.  3. 
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t.  xix. ;  Huxley,  Linn.  Trans.  1858,  p.  290 ; 
Gerstaecker,  Kkiss.  mid  Ordnung;  Weis- 
mann,  Entwick.  der  Dipter.  ;  Herold,  Ent. 
der  Schmetter. ;  Metschnikow,  Zeit.  fur  wiss. 
Zool.  B.  xvi. ;  Siebold,  in  Miiller's  Archiv, 
1837;  hejdigjLehrb. der  Hist.;  Gegenbauer, 
Verffl.  Anat.  1870  ;  Lubbock,  Linn.  Trans., 
Nature  Series,  Phil.  Tram. ;  Scudder,  Entorn. 
papers  in  Smith.  Inst.  Trans.  Sfc. ;  Braxton 
Hicks,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  i.  p.  136  ;  id.  Linn. 
Trans,  xxii.  p.  141,  xxiii.  p.  189 ;  T.  West, 
Linn.  Trans,  xxii.  p.  393 ;  Hepworth,  Q. 
Mic.  Journ.  ii.  p.  158 ;  Packard,  Mem.  Acad. 
(Peabodi/)  Entomol. 

INSILEL'LA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  fusiform,  with  a 
turgid  ring  (hoop  ?)  interposed  between  the 
valves,  which  are  equal.  (Represents  a 
terete  Biddulphia.')  Marine. 

I.  africana.  Frustules  with  four  constric- 
tions, broader  and  subglobose  in  the  middle, 
diminishing  in  size  towards  the  acuminate 
ends ;  no  markings  visible  (by  ordinary  illu- 
mination) ;  length  1-530, 

Found  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Per.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1845,  p. 
357 ;  Kutz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  32. 

INTERCELLULAR  Passages,Spaces, 
&c.  OF  Plants.— Where  the  cells  of  vege- 
table tissue  are  of  any  but  six-  or  twelve- 
sided  forms,  interspaces  must  exist  between 
them.  These  are  especially  evident  in  pa- 
Fig.  368. 


Vertical  section  of  half  a  leaf  of  a  Potamogeton,  with 

air-spaces  1. 

Magnified  200  diameters. 


renchyma  formed  of  rounded  cells,  where 
there  exist  of  course,  angular,  intercom- 
municating, intercellular  passages.  The 
stomata  of  Leaves  always  communicate 
with  such  intercellular  passages,  larger  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  parenchyma  of  leaves. 
Intercellular  spaces  are  lacunae  of  larger 
size,  definite  or  indefinite  in  form,  bounded 
by  a  number  of  cells  of  less  capacity  than 


the  space  itself.  These  are  especially  large 
and  abundant,  as  air-receptacles,  in  aquatic 
plants,  both  in  the  stems  and  leaves,  as  in 
the  Nymphffiaceoe,  Naiadacese  (fig.  368), 
and  Hydi'ocharidacese,  &c.,  but  also  com- 
mon in  most  Monocotyledonous  plants,  such 
as  Juncacese  (PI.  38.  fig.  18),  Aracese, 
Grasses,  &c. 

Intercellular  spaces  and  canals  likewise 
serve  as  Receptacles  for  Secretions,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  glands  of  the  Aurantia- 
cese  (fig.  280)  (see  also  Glands),  and  the 
turpentine-canals  of  the  Coniferie.  The 
milk -vessels  of  plants  appear  to  be  formed 
sometimes  in  intercellular  canals,  sometimes 
out  of  cells  (Laticifbrous  Tissue). 

BiBL,  General  works  on  Structural  Bo- 
tany. 

INTERCELLULAR  SUBSTANCE  of 
Plants,  or  Secondary  Cell-deposits. 
— When  we  make  fine  sections  of  many 
kinds  of  cellidar  structure,  as  for  instance 
of  the  horny  albumen  of  the  seeds  of  Palms 
{Areca,  PI.  38.  fig.  21)  or  other  plants,  of 
the  collench5'matous  tissue  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  Chenopodiacece,  &c.,  of  the 
substance  of  cartilaginous  Algse,  of  many 
woods,  &c.,  we  find  an  appearance  of  inter- 
vals between  the  lines  bounding  the  com- 
ponent cells,  which  intervals  are  filled  up 
with  apparently  homogeneous  substance. 
Thus  seen  and  no  further  investigated,  the 
interposed  matter  was  formerly  described 
as  intercellular  substance,  a  peculiar  form  of 
vegetable  organization ;  and  some  went  so 
far  as  to  imagine  that  cells  originated  free 
in  this,  and  subsequently  became  glued  to- 
gether and  fixed  by  the  solidification  of  the 
whole  (Unger  and  Endlicher).  The  appli- 
cation of  dilute  sidphuric  acid  to  prepara- 
tions of  this  kind,  with  iodine,  generally 
shows  clearly  that  the  supposed  intercellu- 
lar substance  consists  of  secondary  deposits 
really  inside  the  cells  (PI.  38.  fig.  22).  Re- 
cent observations  go  to  prove  that  the 
supposed  intercellular  substance,  a  matter 
secreted  or  otherwise  produced  between  the 
cells  of  a  tissue,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
even  if  existing  at  all.  Probably  the 
appearance  is  produced  by  modification  of 
the  cell-wall.  See  Epidermis  and  Se- 
condary deposits.  Wood  and  Albumen, 

BiBL.  Mohl,  the  papers  cited  under  Cell- 
membrane  ;  Unger,  Grundziige  der  Anat. 
u.  Phys.  der  Pfl.  Vienna,  1846.  p.  18  ;  Mul- 
der and  Harting,  Phys.  Chem.  (Edinb.  1849), 
pp.  399, 469 ;  Hartig,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  se'r. 
V. ;  Wigand,  Intercell.  subst.,  8fc.,  Brunswick, 
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1850 ;  Colin,  de  Cuticula,  Linnmi,  xxiii. 
p.  .337, 18.50 ;  Schacht,  PJlanzenzelle,  Berlin, 
1852,  p.  76  ;  Bentley,  Ma7i.  Bot.  ;  Henfrey 
(Masters),  Elem.  Course. 

INTESTINES.— The  intestines  consist 
of  three  coats,  an  outer,  peritoneal  (Pekito- 
neum),  an  inner  or  mucous  membrane,  and 
an  intermediate  muscular  coat. 

The  areolor  tissue  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  often  indistinctly  fibrous,  especially 
its  inner  portions,  where  it  forms  the  base- 
ment membrane ;  it  contains  scattered, 
roundish,  elongate  nuclei,  without  elastic 
tissue.  Between  the  proper  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  submucous  tissue,  is  situated 


Fig-.  .369. 


jMagnifled  60  diameters. 

Perpendicular  section  of  the  wall  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum  of  the  oalf :  a,  yilli;  b,  Lieberklihn's  glands; 
c,  muscular  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  d,  follicle 
of  a  Peyer's  gland;  e,  subjacent  portions  of  the  submu- 
cous tissue ;  circular  muscular  fibres;  g,  longitudinal 
ditto. 

a  layer  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  un- 
striped  muscular  fibres,  frequently,  how- 
ever, indistinct  in  man. 


The  epithelium  of  the  intestines  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  cells,  con- 
taining a  transparent  oval  nucleus,  with  one 
or  two  nuclei,  and  granular  matter. 

The  free  border  of  uninjured  epithelium- 
cells  presents  a  broad  seam  or  hem,  which 
exhibits  a  fine  striation  running  parallel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  cell.  Besides  the 
ordinary  cylindrical  or  columnar  cells,  and 
constituting  a  very  remarkable  appearance, 
are  certain  cup-,  bell-,  or  goblet-shaped 
structures,  the  open  mouths  of  which  are 
directed  towards  the  cavity  of  the  intestine, 
and  which  contain  at  their  base  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  of  variable  size  with  or  without 
a  nucleus.  It  is  a  question  whether  or  not 
these  goblet-cells  are  modified  epithelium- 
cells,  or  represent  peculiar  morphological 
elements.  Occasionally  portions  of  these 
cells  are  cast  off,  and  give  rise  to  cup-like 
bodies. 

The  surface  of  the  small  intestines  is 
covered  with  Villi,  which  are  absent  in  the 
large  intestines,  and  in  every  villus  one  or 
two  spaces  are  found,  constituting  the  origin 
of  the  lacteals. 

The  elements  of  the  muscular  coat  are 
organic  or  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  con- 
sisting of  pale,  homogeneous,  fusiform,  flat- 
tened cells,  with  an  elongated  nucleus.  The 
fibres  frequently  present  knotty  expansions, 
and  sometimes  zigzag  flexuosities. 

The  glandular  organs  of  the  small  intes- 
tines consist  of: — Briumer's  or  the  racemose 
glands ;  Lieberklihn's  follicles  or  the  tubular 
glands  ;  Peyer's,  the  aggregate  or  agminate 
glands  :  and  the  solitary  glands  or  follicles. 

Brunner's  glands  are  situated  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  duodenum,  extending 
about  as  far  as  the  orifice  of  the  choledic 
duct.  If  a  portion  of  the  intestine  be  kept 
stretched,  or  distended  with  air,  and  the 
muscular  coat  be  dissected  off,  they  are  seen 
as  yellowish,  flattened,  roundish-angular 
bodies,  mostly  about  1-50  to  1-25"  in  size, 
the  short  ducts  of  which  pass  through  the 
mucous  membrane.  They  secrete  an  alka- 
line mucous  liquid. 

Lieberkiihn's  follicles,  or  the  tubular 
glands  (fig.  370),  are  distributed  throughout 
the  small  intestines,  extending  through  the 
substance  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They 
are  very  numerous,  straight,  narrow,  slightly 
dilated  at  the  ends,  and  rarely  bifurcate. 
They  vary  in  length  from  1-60  to  1-84",  and 
consist  of  a  delicate  basement  membrane, 
lined  with  epithelium. 

Peyer's  glands  are  rounded  or  elongated 
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flattened  aggregations  of  glands,  appealing 
•upon  the  inner  side  of  the  intestine  as 
slightly  depressed  spots.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  the  ileum,  hut  are  sometimes 


Fig.  370. 


Magnified  60  diameters. 

Lieberkiihn'a  foUiolea,  from  the  pig  :  a,  basement 
membrane  and  epithelium;  b,  cavity. 

found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  or 
even  its  upper  part  and  the  duodennm. 
They  are  usually  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  in 
numher.  They  vary  in  length  from  1-25 
to  IJ".  Each  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
closed  and  rounded  follicles,  from  1-70  to 


Fig.  371. 


Magnified  10  diameters. 

Portion  of  a  Peyer's  gland,  human  :  a,  follicles  sur- 
rounded by  the  orifices  of  Lieberkiihn's  glands ;  h,  villi ; 
e,  scattered  Lieberkiihn's  glands. 

1-12"  in  diameter,  partly  seated  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  itself,  partly  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  The  follicles  are  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  Lieberkiihn's  glands,  which, 
with  villi,  also  occupy  the  intervening  por- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane.  Each  fol- 
licle consists  of  a  tolerably  firm  coat  of 
indistinctly  fibrous  areolar  tissue,with  scat- 
tered nuclei,  enclosing  a  grey  soft  sub- 


stance consisting  of  innumerable  nuclei  and 
cells,  from  1-3000  to  1-1500"  in  diameter, 
with  a  few  granules  of  fat.  The  follicles 
are  surrounded  by  a  vascular  network,which 
sends  oft' branches  to  their  interior. 

The  solitary  glands  agree  in  structure 
with  the  individual  follicles  of  Peyer's 
glands.  Their  free  surface  is  usually  con- 
vex, and  covered  with  villi  (fig.  372). 


Fig.  .372. 


Solitary  gland,  covered  with  villi,  from  the  jejunum. 

The  glandular  organs  of  the  large  intes- 
tines are  Lieberkiihn's  glands  and  the  soli- 
tary follicles. 

The  Lieberkiibn's  glands  agree  in  struc- 
ture with  those  of  the  small  intestines, 
except  that  they  are  larger  and  broader  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  solitary  follicles 
also  diflPer  from  those  of  the  small  intestine 


Fig.  373. 


Magnified  45  diameters. 

Solitary  follicle  from  the  colon  of  a  child :  a,  tubular 
glands  ;  5,  muscular  coat  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  e, 
submucous  tissue ;  d,  transverse  muscular  fibres ;  e,  pe- 
ritoneum ;  y,  depression  in  mucous  membrane  over  the 
follicle  g. 

in  their  larger  size,  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  each  of  the  minute  elevations  of  the 
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mucous  membrane  produced  by  them 
exhibits  a  rounded  or  elongated  opening, 
leading  to  a  depression  in  the  mucous 
membrane  over  the  follicle  (fig.  373).  This, 
however,  has  no  communication  with  the 
follicle. 

The  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the 
intestines  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
The  epithelium  must  be  examined  in  a 
perfectly  fresh  state.  The  glands  are 
most  readily  seen  in  portions  hardened  by 
absolute  alcohol  or  chromic  acid ;  whilst 
some  have  recommended  boiling  with  acetic 
acid  (80  per  cent.),  then  drying  and  making 
sections  with  a  Valentin's  knife.  The 
muscular  elements  are  rendered  most  di- 
stinct by  maceration  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
(20  per  cent.). 

The  capillaries  of  the  intestines  are  very 
beautiful  when  injected  ;  but  great  care  is 
required  in  securing  the  vascular  branches 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  injection. 

Two  thick  layers  of  ganglionic  nervous 
masses  are  distinguishable  in  the  intestines. 
One  is  situated  in  the  tunica  submucosa, 
and  the  other  between  the  circular  and 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  The  former 
is  a  flat  layer  with  a  few  ganglia  projecting 
towards  the  mucous  membrane  and  pene- 
trating among  the  follicles ;  and  the  latter 
is  more  irregular,  presenting  nodulated 
ganglionic  masses.  The  ganglia  give  off 
and  are  traversed  by  nerves  that  form  a 
plexus,  some  of  the  nerves  of  which  join  the 
ganglionic  layers,  and  others  unite  with  the 
mesenteric  nerves.  The  nerves  are  non- 
medullated. 

BiBL.  Koiliker,  Mikrosk.  Annt.  ii.  and  the 
Bibl.  therein  given ;  Verson  and  E.  Klein, 
in  Strieker's  Man.  Hist. ;  Eimer,  Gesch.  der 
Beeherz.  in  Strieker's  Mem.  Human  ^  Comp. 
Hist.  Sycl.  Soc. 

IN'liLIN.— A  variety  of  starch.  It  is 
turned  yellow  by  iodine. 

IODINE. — Solution  of  iodine  is  often 
usefid  for  dyeing  and  rendering  very  trans- 
parent objects  more  distinct,  and  for  its 
producing  with  some  vegetable  and  animal 
tissue  and  substances  colours  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished.  The  general 
results  of  its  action  are  enumerated  in 
the  Inteoduction,  p.  xl;  and  special 
remarks  are  made  under  the  heads  of  the 
tissues. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  is  the  best 
for  general  use ;  but  a  solution  in  spirit  is 
much  stronger.  A  very  strong  solution  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  iodine  in  a  solution 


of  iodide  of  potassium.  Solutions  of  iodine 
in  chloride  of  zinc,  and  of  iodide  of  zinc 
are  valuable  reagents  for  cellulose.  See 
Schultzb's  Test. 

Iodized  serum  is  made  of  pure  amniotic 
fluid  and  a  small  quantity  of  iodine.  It 
has  a  pale,  feeble,  yellow  tint.  It  is  very 
useful  in  preparing  animal  structures  for  the 
microscope. 

IRID^A,  Bory. — A  genus  of  Cryptone- 
miacese  (Florideous  Algaj),  containing  one 
common  British  species,  /.  eelidis,  a  dull-red, 
obovate,  leaf-shaped  sea-weed  of  fleshy-car- 
tilaginous texture,  4-18"  long,  the  central 
substance  composed  of  longitudinal,  the 
cortical  of  closely-packed  moniliform  per- 
pendicular filaments.  Fructification :  spores 
in  spherical  masses  (favelUdia) ,  imbedded  in 
the  frond  in  wide  patches  near  the  extre- 
mity ;  tetrasjiores  in  dense  band-like  im- 
mersed sori. 

Bibl.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  150,  pi.  19 
A  ;  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  97  ;  Greville,  Alg.  Brit. 
pi.  17;  Eng.  Bat.  pi.  1307. 

IRIDESCENCE.    See  Introduction, 

p.  XXX. 

'  IRIS.  See  Eyp,,  p.  299. 
ISARIA,  Hill. — A  genus  of  Isamacei 
(reputed  Hj'phomycetous  Fungi),  growing 
upon  dead  insects,  fungi,  or  twigs  or  leaves 
of  plants.  /.  farinosa,  Fries,  grows  to  a 
height  of  1-2"  on  dead  pupse,  spiders'  nests, 
&c.  I.  arachnophila,  Ditton,  intricata,  Fr., 
puberula,  Berk.,  and  Friesii,  MontagTie,  are 
also  British.    /.  eitrina  (figs.  374,375)  is  a 


Fig.  374. 


Isaria  eitrina,    Plai.ta  on  a  fungua.    Natural  size. 

small  species,  growing  gregariously  on  ve- 
getable substances. 

Tulasne  has  recently  published  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  Isaria,  showing  that  at  any 
rate  some  of  the  forms  referred  to  this  genus 
are  couidiiferous  fruits  of  certain  Sphceriee ; 
in  particular  that  Is.  erassa  ( farinosa,  Fr.) 
is  a  form  of  Sphceria  militaris.  This  plant  is 
found  most  frequently  on  the  larvae  of  Bom- 
byx  Rubi;  and  the  first  sign  of  its  growth  is 
the  formation  of  a  mildew,  between  the 
rings  of  the  abdomen,  very  much  resembling 
a  Botrytis.    Subsequently  the  body  of  the 
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larva,  quite  filled  up  and  rigid  with  myce- 
lial growth,  bears  the  claviform  receptacles 
of  Imria  ;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  some  of 
the  larvae  bear  the  claviform  receptacles  and 


Fig.  37o. 


Isaria  eitrina.  A  single  plant,  sTiowIng  tlie  fruit. 
Magn.  20  diams. 

the  coneeptacles,  containing  asei,  of  Sphceria 
militfiris.  The  spores  (or  conidia)  of  the 
Botrytis-iovm  and  of  the  Isaria-iorm.  are 
capable  of  germination. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  vi. pt.  2.  p.  464; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  259,  vi.  p.  132,  pi.  12. 
fig.  12.  2nd  ser.  v.  p.  464 ;  Fries,  Suwma 
Veget.  p.  464  ;  Montagne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
2  ser.  V.  pi.  12.  fig.  3  ;  Tu]asne,-<4wre.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  4  ser.  viii.  p.  35. 

IS  ARIA'CEI.— A  family  of  Ilyphomyce- 
tous  Fungi,  gTowing  on  decaying  animal 
substances  or  larger  Fungi,  characterized 
by  a  cellular  receptacle  formed  of  fila- 
ments approximated  together  and  conjoined 
throughout  their  whole  length,  each  fila- 
ment terminating  in  a  spore.  Recent  ob- 
servations throw  doubt  on  the  independ- 
ence of  this  family,  which  perhaps  consists 
simply  of  conidiiferous  forms  of  other  genera. 
See  IsABiA. 

British  Genera. 

1.  Isaria.  Receptacle  clavately  branched, 
formed  of  densely  interwoven  coalesceut  fila- 
ments, or  cellularly-fieshy.  Spoi'es  borne  on 
simple  sporophores  arising  on  all  sides. 

2.  A?ithina.  Receptacle  clavately  branch- 
ed, formed  of  parallel  filaments,  loosely  in- 
terwoven or  free,  feathery  or  villous  at  the 
summit  only,  where  they  form  the  simple 
sporophores. 

3.  Ceratinm.  Receptacle  somewhat  horn- 
shaped,   of  a  mucilaginous  consistence, 


sprinkled  with  filaments  which  are  sur- 
mounted by  naked  spores. 

BiBL.  See  the  Genera. 

I'SIAS. — A  genus  of  Copepoda  (Entom- 
ostraca).  1  species.  Bridlington  Bay. 
Brady,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1872,  vol.  x.  p.  3. 

ISINGLASS.— This  material  consists  of 
finely-divided  shreds  of  the  swimming- 
bladder  of  species  of  Sturgeon,  and  con- 
sequently exhibits  structure  under  the  mi- 
croscope, consisting  of  a  fibrous  tissue  with 
here  and  there  fragments  of  blood-vessels 
&c.  It  is  sophisticated  with  cut  gelatine, 
which  is  structureless  and  moreover  becomes 
more  translucent  when  soaked  in  water, 
while  isinglass  becomes  opaque  and  white. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Food  and  its  Adulterations, 
p.  309. 

ISOCHILI'NA,  Jones.— An  oblong  equi- 
valved  Ostracode,  belonging  to  the  Leperdi- 
tiadce,  and  found  only  in  the  Silurian  rocks 
of  Canada,  Russia,  and  Bohemia. 

BiBL.  R.  Jones,  A7m.  N.  H.  3,  i.  248 ; 
Schmidt,  Meyn.  de  I'Acad.  St.-Petersh.  xxi.  2. 

ISOE'TES.— A  genus  of  Psilotea;  (Lyco- 
podiacefE).  I.  lacustris,  Quillwort,  the  only 
British  species,  occurs  in  mountain-lakes. 
Isoetes  is  very  remarkable  in  its  mode  of 
gTowth. 

The  woody  substance  of  the  stem  of 
Isoetes,  like  that  of  Lycopodiaceae  generally, 
is  a  solid  central  body,  without  a  pith  ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  thick  parenchymatous 
rind,  which  makes  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  mass  of  the  corm  ;  the  woody  mass  itself 
is  cylindrical  above,  and  somewhat  hemi- 
spherical below,  the  convexity  downward, 
and  it  has  a  layer  of  cambium  not  only  over 
the  growing  apex,  but  over  the  convexity 
of  the  sides  and  lower  surfece.  Every  year 
a  new  portion  of  wood  is  added  to  the 
upper  end,  and  also  to  the  outer  angle  of 
the  convex  lower  mass.  The  roots  are  pro- 
duced in  cycles  of  tens,  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two  in  a  year ;  in  each  cycle  the 
oldest  root  is  the  inmost ;  but  the  succeed- 
ing cycles  appear  in  the  middle  of  their 
predecessors,  and  push  them  out,  and  up  to 
the  side.  The  rind  is  renewed  eveiy  year 
by  the  cambium  layer ;  and  the  latter,  in  its 
growth  to  increase  the  size  of  the  corm,  by 
degrees  covers  up  and  encloses  the  remains 
of  the  earlier  roots  (as  the  woody  layers 
of  Dicotyledonous  trees  overgrow  broken 
branches,  bury  them,  and  convert  them 
into  imbedded  knots).  The  leaves  are  of 
delicate  organization,  and  contain  four  lon- 
gitudinal air-canals,  with  septa  at  intervals, 
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and  one  vascular  bundle ;  they  are  expanded 
at  the  base,  and  contain  the  immersed  spo- 
ranges.  DeCandolle  says  the  epidermis  has 
stomata  ;  this  appears  doubtful.  The  spo- 
ranges  are  of  two  kinds,  or  rather  bear  two 
kinds  of  spores ;  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
periodicity  in  their  development.  The  fronds 
of  /.  lacustris  are  discoverable  in  the  inte- 


Fig.  376. 


Isoi'tes  st'tacea. 
Natural  size. 


rior  of  the  bud  twelve  months  before  they 
become  fully  developed ;  the  sterile  origi- 
nate in  spring  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
summer,  the  fertile  in  the  autumn,  while 
stunted  fertile  leaves  appear  even  in  the 
winter.  If  a  vigorous  leafy  plant  be  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  found  to  have  a  few  sterile 
leaves  outside,  then  a  circle  of  leaves  with 
oosporanges,  next  a  circle  of  anthero-spo- 
ranges,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bud  sterile 
leaves  closing  the  annual  cycle.  The  spo- 
ranges  are  somewhat  plano-convex  longish- 
oval  cases,  with  transverse  processes  form- 
ing imperfect  septa,  dividing  them  into 
several  chambers  (fig.  378).  The  cases  are 
sheathed  by  a  membranous  expansion  of  the 
base  of  the  leaf  (fig.  377),  to  which  they  are 


adherent  by  the  back  (fig.  378) ;  the  septa 
arise  opposite  the  point  of  attachment  at 
the  back,  and,  spreading  out,  join  the  front 
wall.  The  different  contents  of  the  spo- 
ranges  are  evident  before  they  open,  those 
with  the  small  spores  (anthero-»po7-anges) 
having  a  smooth  face,  those  with  large  spores 
(oosporanges)  being  rendered  tubercular  from 
the  protrusion  of  the  wall  by  the  under- 
lying bodies.  The  wall  of  the  capsule  is 
membranous  and  has  no  regular  dehiscence, 


Fig.  377.  Fig.  378. 


Isoetts  setacea. 

Fig.  377.  Base  of  a  detached  fertile  leaf,  seen  in  face. 
Magn.  6  diams. 

Fig.  378.  Vertical  section,  from  back  to  front  of  ditto. 
Magn.  10  diams. 

Fig.  379.  Horizontal  section,  oosporange  with  macro- 
spores.    Magn.  10  diams. 

the  spores  escaping  by  decay  of  the  mem- 
brane in  front. 

The  smaller  spores  resemble  pollen  grains ; 
!  they  are  usually  of  the  shape  of  quarters  of 
a  globe,  more  rarely  tetrahedral,  with  an 
outer  coat  presenting  ridges  at  the  angles, 
and  an  inner  which  is  a  rounded  sac.  The 
outer  coat  is  finely  dotted  in  I.  lacustris. 
The  large  spores  are  at  first  of  a  tetrahedral 
form  with  rounded  angles,  but  when  ripe 
they  become  globular.  The  delicate  inmost 
layer  is  enclosed  in  a  thick  exospore  com- 
posed of  three  layers ;  the  innermost  of  mo- 
derate thickness,  brown  colour,  and  glassy 
consistence,  exhibiting  striae  and  three 
strong  ridges  converging  to  a  point  at  the 
angle  where  the  spore  meets  its  three  sister 
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'spores;  the  next  coat  is  thinnisli,  and  of 
granular  character  and  yellow  colour  ;  the 
outermost  is  a  clear  and  gelatinous  layer : 
the  outer  two  follow  all  the  markings  of 
the  glassy  coat,  and  are  especially  thick 
OTer  the  three  ridges. 

The  contents  of  the  microsjwres  are  at 
first  merely  granular  protoplasm.  About  a 
month  after  they  are  scattered  from  the 
sporange,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  becomes 
divided  into  two  or  four  portions,  which 
form  cells,  in  each  of  which  again  are  de- 
veloped two  vesicles,  each  producing  a  fila- 
ment coiled  up  spirally.  The  spores  swell, 
the  daughter  cells  burst,  and  the  lenticular 
vesicles  escape;  the  latter  then  open  and 
emit  the  spiral  filaments,  which  are  found 
to  be  covered  with  cilia  on  the  anterior 
turns  of  the  spiral,  by  means  of  which  they 
move  actively'  through  the  water.  They  are 
the  spentiatozoids. 

The  macrospores,  when  they  escape  from 
the  sporange,  contain  only  protoplasm  with 
oil-globules.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  internal  cavitj'  of  the  spore  begins  to 
exhibit  a  development  of  cellular  tissue,  by 
which  it  is  subsequently  filled  up.  This  is 
the  prothalUum.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
ternal coat  increases  in  thickness,  and  ex- 
hibits several  layers.  The  increase  of  size 
of  the  prothallium  causes  the  spore-coat  to 
burst  at  the  apex  where  the  three  ridges 
meet,  so  that  three  triangular  valves  turn 
back,  exposing  the  prothallium.  On  this 
iare  developed  the  archegonia,  the  first  on 
the  apex  in  the  central  point  where  the 
three  points  of  the  spore-coat  meet.  If  this 
is  not  fertilized,  others  are  produced  around 
it.  The  archecjonium  is  of  much  the  same 
character,  essentially,  as  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  higher  Cryptogamous  Plants,  consisting 
of  a  papilla  with  a  central  canal  leading  to 
the  embryo-sac.  The  four  rows  of  cells 
forming  the  neck  of  the  archegone  separate, 
and  a  germ-cell  is  formed  in  the  embryo- 
sac.  This  is  fertilized  by  the  entrance  of  a 
spermatozoid  into  the  embryo-sac. 

In  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  the 
spore,  it  forms  a  cellular  body,  which  gra- 
dually displaces  the  cellular  tissue  originally 
filling  this  up.  The  first  leaf  and  roots  are 
developed  while  the  rudiment  is  still  within 
the  spore-coat,  in  opposite  directions,  and 
horizontally  (right  and  left)  in  relation  to 
the  apex  of  the  spore.  The  young  plant 
somewhat  resembles  a  germinating  Mono- 
cotyledon. 

The  woody  structure  of  the  stem  of  Isoefes 


consistsofspiral-fibrouscells,  usually  annular 
or  reticulated,  but  sometimes  really  spiral. 

Oarruthers  has  explained  the  resemblance 
of  the  method  of  the  growth  of  Iso'etes  and 
that  of  the  gigantic  Lepidodendron  of  the 
Carboniferous  deposits. 

BiBL.  Bischoff"  Crypt.  Gewiich.  Ehizoc. 
Nuremberg,  1828,  p.  70;  Mohl,  Verm. 
Schrift.  Tubingen,  1845,  p.  122  ;  Muller, 
Botan.  Zc'it.  vi.  p.  297,  1848  (Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  2  ser.  ii.  p.  81,  &c.)  ;  Mettenius,  Beitr. 
z.  Botanik,  1st  heft,  Heidelberg,  1850 ;  Hof- 
meister,  Abhand.  d.  K.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss. 
iv.  123  ;  A.  Braun,  Flora,  1847,  p.  33  ;  Oar- 
ruthers, Lect.  Royal  Instit.  1869;  Henfrey's 
FJcm.  Course  (Masters),  1870. 

ISTH'MIA,  Ag.  — A  genus  of  Diato- 
maceae.    Fam.  Biddulphiaceae. 

Char.  Frustules  depressed  or  subcylindri- 
cal,  rhoniboidal  or  trapezoidal  in  front  view, 
angles  more  or  less  produced  ;  frustules  co- 
herent by  the  angles,  basal  frustule  stipi- 
tate  ;  surface  of  valves  and  hoop  appearing 
reticular  or  cellular.  Marine. 

The  depressions  upon  the  valves  and 
hoop  are  so  large  as  to  produce  a  distinct 
reticular  or  cellular  appearance  when  viewed 
by  ordinary  illumination. 

1.  /.  ohliquata  (nervom,  K.).  British. 

2.  /.  eiiervis  (PI.  13.  fig.  2).  British. 
BiBL.  Ehr.  Die  Infiis.  p.  209  ;  Kiitz. 

Bacill.  p.  137,  and  Sp.  Alg.  p.  135  ;  Ralfs, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  xii.  p.  270  ;  Rabenht. 
Fl.  Euro.  Alff.  i.  309. 

ITCH-INSECT.    See  Sarcoptes. 

IVORY. — This  substance,  which  consists 
of  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  possesses  the 
minute  structure  of  the  ivory  of  teeth. 

IVORY,  Vegetable.— This  substance, 
consisting  of  the  albumen  of  the  seeds  of 
a  Monocotyledonous  tree,  Phytelejjhas  ma- 
crocarpa,  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  with 
the  walls  so  thickened  by  horny  secondary 
deposits  that  the  cavities  of  the  cells  are 
almost  obliterated.  The  pores  of  the  se- 
condary deposits,  however,  remain  unco- 
vered throughout  all  the  thickening,  and 
thus  are  converted  into  tubes  or  canals  run- 
ning to  meet  each  other  from  the  small  re- 
maining cavities  of  contiguous  cells.  In 
PI.  38,  fig.  23  c  represents  a  section  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam,  which  has  in  part  pene- 
trated into  the  cavities  ;  the  remaining  ca- 
vities and  pore  canals  are  filled  with  air  and 
thus  appear  black  ( a). 

IXO'DEA.— A  family  of  Arachnida,  of 
the  order  Acarina. 

Contains  a  single  genus,  Ixodes. 
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IXO  'DES,  Latr. — A  genus  of  Arachnida, 
of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family  Ixodea. 

Char.  Palpi  canaliculate,  slieatliing  the 
rostrum;  mandibles  three -jointed,  basal 
joint  internal,  the  second  joint  external  and 
long,  the  third  short,  denticulate ;  labium 
covered  with  reflexed  teeth ;  body  very  ex- 
tensile, furnished  near  the  rostrum  with  a 
dorsal  horny  shield;  legs  with  two  claws 
and  a  caruncle. 

These  animals  form  part  of  those  which 
are  popularly  known  as  ticks.  They  are  com- 
monly found  in  dense  woods,  upon  brush- 
wood, briers,  &c.,  from  which  they  get  upon 
animals,  as  dogs,  oxen,  horses,  &c.,  burying 
the  rostrum  deeply  in  the  skin  and  sucking 
the  blood,  so  as  to  become  distended  to  ten 
times  their  original  size.  They  are  also 
found  upon  reptiles,  birds,  and  occasionally 
attack  man. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
been  arranged  in  several  genera  by  some 
authors.  The  following  are  the  commonest 
genera : — 

I.  ricinus,  the  dog-tick.  Body  oval,  in 
the  gorged  condition  becoming  globular  and 
blackish  violet ;  legs  and  appendages  brown. 

/.  reduvius.  Pale  yellowish  red ;  head 
and  legs  black.    Found  upon  sheep. 

1.  pictus.  Back  white,  with  brown 
spots  ;  crenulate  posteriorly  ;  legs  brown. 
Found  upon  deer ;  also  upon  mosses. 

/.  Diif/esii  (phmibeus,  Dug.)  (PI.  2. 
figs.  19-22).  Oval,  leaden  grey,  without 
spots.    Found  upon  dogs. 

I,  plumbeus,  Leach.  Shield  heart- 
shaped,  slightly  rugose ;  rostrum,  palpi  and 
legs  pale  ferruginous ;  body  of  a  leaden 
colour ;  length  1-4",  Found  upon  and  in 
the  nests  of  the  bank-swallow  (Hirundo 
riparta). 

BiBL.  Gervais,  WalcJc.Apteres,ui.'p.2S4:; 
Hermann,  Mem.  Apter. ;  Duges,  Ann.  des 
Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  ii. ;  Leach,  Linn.  Trans,  xi. ; 
Koch,  Uehers.  d.  Arach. ;  Denny,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1843,  xii. ;  Gene,  ibid.  1846,  xviii. 
p.  160 ;  Macalister,  Qu.  M.  J.  1871, 
p.  160. 

J. 

JANIA,  Lamouroux. — A  genus  of  Coral- 
linacese  (Florideous  Algse),  calcareous  fila- 
mentous bodies,  occurring  in  tufts,  pale  red 
or  purplish  when  fresh,  on  small  Algae  be- 
tween tide-marks.  The  filaments  are  arti- 
culated and  dichotomously  branched,  im- 
pregnated with  a  calcareous  deposit.  The 


fruit  consists  of  urn-shaped  ceraniidia, 
formed  out  of  the  end-joints  of  the  branches, 
a  dichotonious  continuation  of  which  is  re- 
presented by  a  pair  of  minute  divergent 
horns  on  the  ccramidium ;  the  latter  is 
pierced  by  a  pore  at  the  apex,  and  contains 
a  tuft  of  erect  linear  tetraspores.  British 
species : 

1.  J.rubens.  Joints  of  principal  branches 
cylindrical.    Harvey,  Phi/c.  Brit.  pi.  2o2. 

2.  /.  curniculata.  Joints  of  principal 
branches  obconical  and  compressed,  I.  c. 
pi.  234. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  I.  c.  and  Brit.  Mar.  Alg. 
p.  107,  pi.  13  D. 

JATKOPHA.    See  Cassava. 

JONESIA.  G.  S.  Brady,  1865.— A 
marine  Ostracode.  See  Bythocyth'erk, 
G.  0.  Sars. 

JONESIA. — A  genus  of  Dicotyledonous 
plants  (Leguminosse).  J.  asoca  is  a  beau- 
tiful Indian  flower. 

JUNGERMANNIA,  Dill.— A  genus  of 
Jungermannieae  (Ilepaticse).  Fructification 
terminal.  Perichaetial  leaves  free  or  united 
only  at  the  base,  like  or  unlike  the  stem- 
leaves.  Perigone  membranous,  tubular, 
plaited-denticulate  at  the  apex,  the  mouth 
three-  or  six-cleft.  Vaginule  membranous, 
included  or  rarely  exserted.  Capsule  four- 
valved,  splitting  to  the  base.  Amphigastria 
present  or  absent. 

This  is  the  largest  genus  of  the  Junger- 
manniese ;  among  the  commonest  species 
are  J.  bicuspidata,  L.,  J.  albicans,  L.,  J.  bar- 
bata,  J.  setacea,  &c.,  found  on  wet  bogs, 
banks,  rocks,  &c. 

Bibl.  Hooker,  Brit.  Jungermannice,  Brit. 
Flor.  i.  pt.  1.  p.  112,  &c.  ;  Ekart,  Synops. 
Jungermann.;  Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  Lebermoose; 
Gottsche,  Lindenberg,  and  Nees,  Sgnops. 
Hepatic.  Hamburg,  1844-47. 

JUNGERMANNI'EtE.  —  A  family  of 
Hepatica;,  distinguished  by  possessing  a 
distinct  stem,  bearing  leaves,  often  with 
stipule-like  bodies  called  anqihigastria  (fig. 
380),  with  terminal  archegones,  and  spo^^ 
ranges  bursting  by  four  valves  (figs.  320 
and  321),  destitute  of  a  columella,  contain- 
ing elaters  mixed  with  the  spores. 

The  British  genera  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : — 

1.  Leaves  incubous  (their  bases  covered  by 
the  tips  of  those  below). 
A.  Leaves  complicate,  two-lobed. 

b.  Amphigastria  present :  Lejevnia, 
Phragmicoma,  Frullania,  Madotheca, 
Ptilidium. 
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c.  Amphigastria  absent.  Radula. 
a'.  Leaves  not  complicate,  two-lobed. 
h.  Amphig'astrta  present :  Triclwcolea, 
Sencttnera,  Schisma,  Tlerjietium,  Caly- 
pogein. 

c.  Amphigastria  wanting.  Fhysiotium. 


Jungermannia  albicans. 

Stem  with  suocubous  leaves  and  amphigastria,  and  a 
lateral  unopened  perigone. 

Magnified  10  diameters. 

2.  Leaves  succubous  (the  bases  covering 

the  tips  of  those  below). 
A.  Amphigastria   present  :  Saccogyna, 

Cheiloscyphus,  Loplwcolea,  Sphagnoca;- 

tis,  Jungermannia,  Alliculariu. 
a'.  Amphigastria   absent  :  Playiochilu, 

Sarcoscy2)hus,  Gynmondtrium,  Haplumi- 

trium.    See  genera. 

JUNIP'ERUS,  L.— A  genus  of  Coni- 
fers, presenting  some  interesting  charac- 
ters in  the  Wood,  the  Pollkn,  and  the 
development  of  the  Ovules. 

JUTE. — The  liher  of  Corchorus  capsularis, 
Willdenow,  an  East-Indian  plant  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Tiliacese,  so  many  of 
which  furnish  fibrous  substances  (such  as 
the  bast  used  for  matting,  the  liber  of  the 
lime-tree).  Jute  has  a  very  long,  glossy 
fibre,  and  is  now  largely  imported  into  this 
country.  PI.  21.  fig.  3  represents  the  single 
liber-fibres  (see  Fibrous  Structures  and 
Liber). 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Journ.  of  Bot.  vol.  i.  25. 
1849. 

K. 

KALLYME'NIA,  J.  Ag.— A  genus  of 
Cryptonemiaceae  (Florideous  Algas),  fleshy 
membranous  sea-weeds  of  red  colour,  with 
ribless  leaf-like  fronds,  having  three  strata 


Kaulfussia. 
A  sorus. 
Magn.25  diaras. 


of  cellular  tissue,  the  central  filamentous, 
the  intermediate  of  large  round  cells,  the 
cortical  of  minute  cells  in  vertical  rows. 
Fructihcation  :  spherical  masses  (  faoellidia) 
of  spores  half  immersed  in  the  frond,  and 
tetra^iores,  which  are  tetrahedrally  subdi- 
vided, and  occur  scattered.  The  two  British 
species,  K.  reniforniis  and  Dubyi,  are  both 
rather  rare. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Air/,  p.  150, 
pi.  19  B ;  P/iyc.  Brit.  pi.  13. 123 ;  'i:ngl.  Bot. 
pi.  2116. 

KAULFUSSIA,  Blume.— 
A  genus  of  Marattiaceous 
Ferns,  with  curious  roundish 
sori,  formed  of  radiately  co- 
herent sporanges,  opening  by 
a  slit  at  the  top  (fig.  381). 
Exotic. 

KERO'NA,  MUIL,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Oxytrichina. 

Char.  Body  covered  with  cilia,  hooks  also 
present,  but  no  styles. 

K.  polgporum,  Syn.  Btylonichiapolyporum 
(PI.  41.  fig.  13).  Body  whitish,  depressed, 
elliptico-reniform,  with  a  row  of  longer  cilia 
in  front  below  the  mouth ;  length  1-144". 
Parasitic  upon  Ht/dra. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  368 ;  Duj.  Infus.  422 ; 
Claparede  et  Lach.  Etudes  sur  les  Infus. 
pp.  69,  161. 

KERO'NIA. — A  family  of  Infusoria 
(Duj.). 

Claparede  and  Lachmann  have  redistribu- 
ted the  genera  of  this  too  inclusive  family  ; 
and  it  therefore  does  not  exist  in  their  clas- 
sification. It  is  resolved  into  the  Oxytri- 
china and  IIalterina. 

KIDNEY. — The  kidney  consists  of  its 
enveloping  membrane  and  the  secreting 
parenchyma. 

The  membrane  is  a  firm  fibrous  coat, 
called  the  capsule.  It  is  composed  of  con- 
densed areolar  tissue,  and  is  continuous  with 
that  constituting  the  matrix  of  the  kidney, 
in  the  meshes  of  which  are  the  miniferous 
tubes  and  blood-vessels.  At  the  concave 
edge  of  the  kidney  (the  hilum)  this  fibrous 
capsule  is  continuous  with  the  outer  coat  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  also  with  the 
sheath  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  parenchyma,  in  a  transverse  section, 
appears  to  the  naked  ej'e  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  the  inner  or  medullary  substance,  and 
the  outer  or  cortical.  The  medullary  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  8-15  isolated  conical 
masses  or  pyramids,  converging  towards  the 
hilum,  and  their  apices  forming  the  papillse  ; 
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whilst  the  cortical  substance  constitutes  the 
outer  part  of  the  organ,  and  fills  up  the  inter- 
stices between  the  pyramids.  When  micro- 
scopically examined,  the  cortical  part  also 
becomes  resolved  into  as  many  segments  as 
there  are  pyramids  ;  hence  the  kidneys  may 
be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  intimately  connected  lobules. 

Both  the  cortical  and  thetubular  substance 
consist  principally  of  the  urinary  tubule^. 
These  commence  in  each  segment  or  lobule 
by  very  numerous  orifices  on  the  surface  oi 
the  papillae,  and  pass  through  the  pyramids, 

Eig.  382. 


tnhuli  urmiferi  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute.   Ludwig  gives  the  following  account 


Papilla  of  the  kidney  of  a  pig  with  the  tubules  injected, 
ehowing  their  origins  upon  the  sui'face. 

Magnified  10  diameters. 

running  straight  and  nearly  parallel  with 
each  other  (fig.  383 /i').  Dm-ing  this  course 
they  undergo  repeated  dichotomous  subdi- 
vision (fig.  383  the  branches  being  given 
off"  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  at  first  with 
considerable  diminution  in  size ;  and  some- 
times they  divide  into  three  or  four  branches, 
so  that  ultimately  a  larger  bundle  of  tubes 
proceeds  from  them,  producing  the  increased 
breadth  of  the  pyramids  towards  the  exte- 
rior. Towards  the  base  of  the  pyramids, 
the  parallel  tubules  become  more  loosely 
connected  by  the  interposition  of  bundles 
of  arteries  and  veins  (which  run  straight) 
and  they  diverge  in  all  directions,  pursuing 
an  undulating  course.  On  reaching  the 
cortex,  the  tubules  branch  off  and  increase 
in  diameter,  becoming  also  very  tortuous  ; 
then  they  turn  downwards,  diminish  in 
breadth,  and  run  parallel  with  their  first 
course.  They  then  form  a  cui-ve,  the  loop 
of  Henle,  and  run  upwards  again,  and  finally 
become  tortuous  and  enlarged  before  termi- 
nating in  Malpighian  corpuscles. 

The  nature  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 


Perpendicular  section  of  the  injected  kidney  of  arab- 
bit  through  part  of  a  pyramid.  On  the  left  the  course  ot 
the  vessels,  on  the  right  that  of  the  tubules  is  shown. 
a,interlobular  arteries.with  their  Malpighian  tufts  6,  and 
vasa  efferentia  c ;  tl.  capillaries  of  the  cortical  portion  ; 
e,  vasa  efferentia  of  the  outermost  tufts,  passing  to  the 
surface  of  the  kidney ;/,  vasa  efferentia  of  the  innermost 
tufts,  running  into  the  straight  arteries,  g,  g,  g ;  »•  «*.PV'' 
laries  ofthe  pyramids.arising  from  the  latter ;  i.  a  straigM 
vein  commencing  at  the  papilla ;  V,  origin  of  a  urinary 
tubule  at  a  papifla  -,1.0,  branches  of  the  same ;  m,  coiled 
portion  in  the  cortex ;  n,  the  same  at  the  surface  ot  ttie 
kidney;  p,  connexion  with  the  Malpighian  capsules. 
Magnified  30  diameters. 

of  it :— As  often  as  the  tubuli  change  then- 
diameter  and  direction,  they  also  become 
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altered  in  structure.  The  spherical  capsule 
of  the  Malpighiau  body,  after  being  subjec- 
ted to  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
carmine  (in  the  rabbit  for  instance),  consists, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  broken  up,  of  a  mosaic  of 
cells  closelj'  resembling-  those  composing  the 
wall  of  the  blood  and  lymphatic  capillaries. 
From  the  neck  of  the  capsule  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  large  tubules  which  result 
from  the  union  of  groups  of  tubules,  and 
which,  from  their  large  calibre  and  short 
course  in  the  papillae,  are  called  papillary 
ducts,  the  wall  is  composed  of  a  basement 
membrane,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is 
lined  by  an  epithelium.  In  general  the 
membrane  is  homogeneous  ;  it  is  as  clear  as 
glass,  presents  now  and  then,  under  reagents, 
nuclei,  and  swells  up  in  water.  The  epi- 
thelium lining  the  capsule  forms  a  single 
layer,  and  is  nucleated  ;  and  in  the  tortuous 
parts  of  the  tubules,  the  nuclei,  which  are 
very  equally  distant,  are  imbedded  in  a  pulpy 
mass.  This  epithelial  pulp  is  divided  by 
fissures,  which  may  be  penetrated  by  injec- 
ted colouring-matters ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  pulp  is  really  diiferentiated 
into  separate  cells. 

The  epithelial  pulp  is  only looselj' attached 
to  the  basement  membrane,  so  that  when 
fresh  it  can  be  easily  forced  out  of  the 
isolated  and  divided  tubules.  How  far  the 
epithelial  mass  projects  into  the  tubules, 
depends  on  their  distention.  It  is  not  ho- 
mogeneous, but  presents  numerous  fat-drops 
and  dark  granules  which  clear  off"  vxnder 
acids.  These  particles  occasion  a  degree  of 
cloudiness  that  is  usually  sufficient  to  con- 
ceal the  nucleus  ;  hence  the  term  of  "  cloudy 
epithelium,"  which  is  applied  to  that  of  the 
tortuous  parts  of  the  tubules  where  they  are 
large  in  calibre.  In  the  slenderer  parts  of 
the  tubes,  on  either  side  of  the  loop  of  Henle, 
the  epithelium  is  in  a  thin  and  continuous 
layer,  which  projects  here  and  there  owing 
to  the  presence  of  nuclei.  In  the  portions 
of  the  tubules  which  form  the  first  enlarged 
and  tortuous  portions,  the  shape  of  the  mass 
investing  the  nuclei  is  again  altered.  A  split 
makes  its  appearance  about  halfway  between 
eveiy  two  nuclei,  which  is  open  towards 
the  wall  and  pointed  towards  the  base  of 
the  tube.  The  epithelium  in  consequence 
appears  to  be  composed  of  clear  separate 
columnar  cells.  In  the  upper  tubes  of  the 
meduUary  portion,  the  epithelium  is  com- 
posed of  columnar  cells,  and  in  the  ductus 
papillares  the  epithelium  exists  without  the 
basement  membrane. 


The  former  explanation  of  the  minute 
anatomy,  and  which  is  still  held  by  many, 
is  as  follows : — The  urinary  tubules  are 
cylindrical,  and  consist  of  a  basement  mem- 
brane (fig.  .384  h)  lined  with  pavement 
epithelium,  d.  The  basement  membrane  is 
very  transparent,  but  firm  and  elastic. 
Within  it  is  a  single  layer  of  nucleated 
polj'gonal  epithelial  cells  (fig.  384  d,  e). 
These,  when  immersed  in  water,  lose  their 
polygonal  form,  become  rounded,  and  appear 
to  fill  up  the  tubules  entirely ;  they  often 
also  burst,  and  then  the  tubules  appear  to 
contain  nothing  more  than  a  finely  granular 
mass  with  nuclei.    These  changes  are  found 


1.  A  Malpighian  body,  A,  with  the  urinary  tubule  B  C ; 
human,  a,  Capsule  of  the  Malpijihian  body,  continuous 
with  b,  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubule ;  c,  epi- 
thelium of  the  Malpighian  body  ;  d,  that  of  the  tubule ; 
e,  detached  epithelial  cells ;  J",  afferent  vesael ;  g,  effe- 
rent vessel ;  h,  Malpighian  tuft.  2.  Three  epithelial 
cells  from  coiled  tubules,  cue  of  them  containing  glo- 
bules of  fat. 

Magnified  300  diameters. 

to  have  taken  place  spontaneously  if  the 
kidney  is  not  fresh.  The  epithelial  cells 
are  larger  in  the  convoluted  than  in  the 
straight  tvibules  (fig.  384, 2). 

The  Malpighian  bodies  may  be  regarded 
as  terminal  dilatations  of  the  tubules,  each 
containing  a  round  plexus  of  vessels,  the 
Malpighian  tube. 

The  basement  membrane  surrounding  the 
tuft  (fig.  384  a)  is  somewhat  thicker  than 
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elsewhere  ;  and  the  epithelium  lining  it  is 
continued  over  the  free  surface  of  the  tuft. 
This  is  denied  by  Bowman.  The  Malpighian 
tufts  consist  of  close  convolutions  of  fine 
vessels  derived  from  branches  of  the  renal 
artery.  The  latter  enter  the  kidney  between 
the  pyramids,  and  continue  to  divide  imtil 
arriving  at  the  cortical  substance,  where 
they  give  oiT  a  number  of  long  branches, 
mostly  running  towards  the  convex  surface 
of  the  kidney,  between  the  lobules,  hence 
called  interlobular  arteries.  From  these, 
short  (mostly  lateral)  branches  are  given 
off,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  Malpighian 
tuft,  forming  its  afferent  vessel.  Each 
afferent  vessel,  on  entering  the  Malpighian 
body,  divides  into  5-8  branches,  each  of 


Fig.  38.5. 


rrom  a  Jiuman  kidney,  a,  end  of  an  interlobular 
arterv ;  J,  afferent  vessels  ;  e,  naked  Malpighian  tult ; 
n,  etlerent  vessels ;  e,  tufts  enclosed  in  their  capsules ; 
f,  urinary  tubules  arising  from  them. 

Magnified  45  diameters. 


which  becomes  subdivided  into  a  tuft  of 
capillaries  ;  these  are  variously  convoluted 
and  interwoven,  ultimately  uniting  in  a 
single  vessel,  the  efferent  vessel.  The  afferent 
and  efferent  vessels  are  usuallj'  situated  near 
each  other,  and  opposite  the  origin  of  the 
urinary  tubule. 

The   efferent  vessels,  which,  although 


arising  from  the  capillaries  of  the  Malpi- 
ghian tufts,  are  rather  small  arteries  than 
veins,  in  import  find  partly  in  structure, 
terminate  in  the  capillar}'  network  situated 
in  the  cortical  substance  and  the  pyramids. 
This  network  closely  surrounds  the  coiled 
tubules  on  all  sides,  and  forms  a  connected 
plexus  throughout  the  kidney.s,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  roundish-angular ;  but  near 
the  pyramids  the  afferent  vessels  are  larger, 
and  differ  from  the  rest  in  their  straighter 
course  and  more  sparing  ramification. 

The  veins  of  the  kidney  commence  on 
the  surface  of  the  organ  and  at  the  apices 
of  the  papilljB  by  small  branches  connected 
with  the  plexus  ;  these  by  their  union  form 
larger  ones,  which  accompany  the  larger 
arteries. 

Mr.  Bowman  compares  the  solitary  efferent 
vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  the  portal 
system  of  the  liver,  both  serving  to  convey 
blood  between  two  capillary  systems.  He 
describes  these  efferent  vessels  collectively 
as  the  portal  system  of  the  kidney. 

The  interstices  between  the  vessels,  nerves, 
and  tubules  of  the  kidney  are  occupied  by  a 
stroma  of  areolar  tissue  (fig.  386  c),  contain- 


Transverse  section  of  some  cortical  urinary  tubules ; 
human,  a,  divided  tubules,  with  the  epithelium  re- 
moved ;  b,  the  same,  containing  the  epithelium ;  e, 
stroma  of  areolar  tissue ;  d,  space  corresponding  to  a 
Malpighian  body. 

Magnified  250  diameters. 

ing  elongated  nuclei,  and  which  is  much 
more  abundant  in  the  medullary  than  in  the 
cortical  portion.  At  the  surface  this  fre- 
quently becomes  condensed  to  form  a  very 
distinct  membrane,  but  loosely  adherent  to 
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the  fibrous  capsule,  and  which  is  connected 
by  numerous  delicate  processes  with  the 
inner  stroma. 

The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  with  the  calyces 
and  the  ureter  consist  of  an  outer  fibrous,  a 
muscular,  and  a  mucous  coat.  The  fibrous 
coat  is  composed  of  ordinary  areolar  tissue, 
mixed  with  elastic  tissue. 

The  mucous  coat  is  thin,  and  not  fur- 
nished with  glands  or  papillfe.  Its  epithe- 
lium (fig.  387  b)  is  laminated,  and  remark- 
Fig.  387. 


Epithelium  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  human. 
A.  Isolated  cells :  a,  small,  b,  large  pavement-epithe- 
lial cells;  c,  the  same  containing  the  granules;  cy- 
lindrical and  conical  cells  from  the  deeper  laj'ers ;  e, 
intermediate  forms.    B.  Cells  in  situ, 

Magnlfled  350  diameters. 

able  for  the  variable  form  and  size  of  its 
elements  (fig.  387  a),  the  deeper  cells  being 
roundish  and  small,  those  in  the  middle 
cylindrical  or  conical,  and  the  uppermost 
roundish,  polygonal,  and  somewhat  flat- 
tened. The  cells  frequently  contain  two 
nuclei,  and  bright  rounded  granules  with 
dark  margins. 

Lymphatics  accompany  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  hilum,  and  they  exist  between  the 
groups  of  tortuous  tubules  in  the  cortex ; 
and  the  nerves  penetrate  the  kidney  with 
the  vessels  and  present  ganglia  in  their 
course. 

In  the  Mammalia  generally  the  structure 
of  the  kidneys  agrees  essentially  with  that 
of  man. 


In  the  lower  Vertebrata  they  exhibit 
differences  which  relate  principally  to  the 
following  particulars : — 1,  the  form,  which 
in  birds,  fishes,  and  i-eptiles  is  considerably 
more  elongated  and  frequently  flattened; 
2,  the  lobulation,  which  in  the  human  adult 
kidney  is  indistinct,  although  marked  in 
the  fcetus,  whilst  in  that  of  other  Vertebrata 
the  separate  lobules  are  very  distinct,  some- 
times being  connected  only  by  the  branches 
of  the  ureter ;  3,  the  Malpighian  tufts,whicli 
in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  consist  of  a 
single  convoluted  vessel,  and  which  in  some 
(naked  reptiles)  are  larger,  in  others  (osseous 
fishes)  smaller  than  in  man,  whilst  in  birds 
(also  the  sheep)  they  have  been  found 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  tubules ;  and 
4,  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the 
urinary  tubules  ;  these  are  uniform  in  size 
in  fishes,  furnished  with  ciliated  epithelium 
in  the  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  present  varie- 
ties in  regard  to  the  convolution,  branching, 
and  termination  in  the  ureter. 

Renal  organs  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Cephalopoda,  Mollusca,  Insecta,  and  Arach- 
nida. 

The  epithelial  cells  of  the  urinary  tubules 
are  not  uufrequently  found  to  contain  the 
ordinary  urinary  deposits,  which  are  more 
ofteu  still  met  with  in  the  cavities  of  the 
tubules.  Many  of  these  are  probably,  how- 
ever, formed  after  death  (see  Ueinaey 
deposits). 

Among  the  morbid  changes  of  the  kidney, 
passing  over  cancer,  tubercle,  variations  in 
the  degree  of  vascularity,  the  presence  of 
calculi,  and  the  ordinaiy  products  of  inflam- 
mation, may  be  mentioned  the  occurrence 
of  cysts.  These  are  met  with  of  various 
size  and  in  variable  number.  They  may 
contain  a  serous  liquid,  a  yellowish  colloid 
substance,  or  a  consistent  albuminous  mat- 
ter with  concentric  bodies,  and  may  occur 
in  a  kidney  otherwise  healthy,  or  when 
affected  with  Bright's  disease.  The  walls 
of  the  cysts  do  not  differ  in  structure  from 
those  of  the  tubules,  except  in  being  thick- 
ened ;  they  have  been  accounted  for  as 
arising  from  dilatation  of  the  tubules  or 
Malpighian  capsules,  in  consequence  of 
obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the  urine, 
distention  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
tubules,  and  degeneration  of  their  nuclei, 
forming  colloid  cells.  The  first  is  probably 
the  general  cause,  and  certainly  an  occa- 
sional one,  the  Malpighian  tufts  having 
been  found  within  the  enlarged  cysts  after 
injection.    Sometimes  the  cysts  are  those  of 
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Echinococci.  In  Briglit's  kidney  the  tubules 
are  found  deprived  of  their  epithelium, 
the  cells  filled  with  albuminous,  fibrinous, 
or  fatty  matter,  and  the  fibrous  tissue 
increased, — in  the  advanced  stage  both 
becoming  undistinguishable  in  some  parts, 
whilst  in  others  cells  and  tubules  are  loaded 
with  fatty  globules,  producing  the  well- 
known  granular  appearance. 

In  examining  the  structure  of  the  kidney, 
sections  must  be  made  with  a  Valentin's 
knife.  The  arrangement  of  the  vessels  may 
be  shown  by  injection ;  and  the  injected 
preparations  are  very  beautiful,  and  form 
general  favourites.  The  Malpighian  bodies 
are  readily  filled,  the  injection  being  thrown 
into  the  artery  ;  and  they  are  readily  recog- 
nized by  their  resemblance  to  little  apples 
upon  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  bunches  of 
currants.  The  injection  should  be  red.  If 
the  injection  be  coarse,  it  will  burst  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  tufts,  and  partially  till 
the  tubules,  as  in  fig.  383  p ;  but  if  it  be 
fine,  it  will  fill  the  venous  plexus.  The 
urinary  tubules  should  be  injected  from  the 
ureter,  white  (lead)  injection  being  used ; 
and  considerable  force  is  required  to  make 
a  good  injection,  but  this  must  be  very 
gradually  applied.  PI.  31.  fig.  35  is  intended 
to  represent  a  portion  of  the  kidney  of  a  pig. 
The  kidneys  of  the  smaller  and  lower 
animals  are  best  injected  from  the  heart. 
The  usual  staining  processes  are  very  useful, 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mih.  Anat.  ii,  and  the 
Hibl. ;  Bowman,  Phil.  Trcms.  1842  ;  Johnson, 
TadcTs  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Pliys.,  art.  Ren; 
Toynbee,  Med.  Chi.  Trans,  xxx. ;  Forster, 
Jlandb.d.rat/i.A?>at.;Frenchs',D{eBru/hlsc7ie 
Nierenkranhheit,  8,"C. ;  Gairdner,  Edinh.  M. 
Journ.  viii. ;  Todd  and  Bowman,  Phya.  Anat. 
1859 ;  Henle,  Anat.  d.  Nieren,  Ahh.  der  k. 
Gesells.  der  Wiss.  in  Gottin.  Bd.  x.;  C.  Ludwig, 
Wiener  Akad.  Silz.  Bd.  xlviii. ;  Gross,  Es.mi 
stir  la  Structure  3Iic.  du  Hein,  Strasbourg, 
1868 ;  Frev,  T)as  Mikr.  p.  289,  1865,  and 
Handh.  d.  "Histol.  1870,  p.  507. 

IvIRK'BYA,  Jones. — A  small  bivalved 
Entomostracan,  of  the  Leperditiadse  family, 
and  nearly  allied  to  Beyrichia.  The  valves 
ridged  longitudinally  and  concentrically, 
often  reticulated  superficially,  and  impressed 
with  a  subcentral  pit.  Fossil  in  the  Palteo- 
zoic  rocks,  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian, 
and  often  very  abundant. 

BiBL.  Rupert  Jones,  Tr.  TynemJe  Nat. 
Club,  iv.  p.  134 ;  Ann.  N.  H.  ser.  4,  iii.  p.  223. 

KNIFE,  VALENTIN'S.  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xxiii. 


KONDYLOS'TOMA,  Duj.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  ftimily  Bursarina. 

Char.  Body  elongated,  cylindrical  or 
fusiform,  slightly  arcuate,  the  ends  obtuse 
and  depressed,  with  a  very  large  mouth 
margined  with  stout  cilia,  and  situated  late- 
rally at  the  anterior  end ;  surface  obliquely 
striated  and  ciliated. 

K.  jmtens  (PL  24.  fig.  31 ;  fig.  32,  slightly 
compressed). 

BiBL.  Duj.  Infus.  p.  516 ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
Etudes,  p.  244. 

KRAUSE'S  CORPUSCLES.— The  ter- 
minal bulbs  of  the  nervous  plexus  and  in- 
terlacing nerve-fibres  of  the  conjunctiva. 
They  consist  of  a  connective-tissue  sheath 
with  nuclei,  an  internal  bulb  of  finely  granu- 
lar dull-shining  material,  and  in  the  interior 
of  this  a  pale  terminal  fibre  with  a  some- 
what thickened  end. 

BiBL.  Krause,  Ueber  term.  Korper,  1868  ; 
Strieker,  Hum.  8f  Comp.  Hist.  v.  3.  p.  453. 

L. 

LABREL'LA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Phaci- 
diacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  growing  upon 
living  leaves.  L.  IHarmicce,  Desm.,  grows 
upon  the  leaves  of  Achillea  Ptarmica. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  208, 
pi.  7.  fig.  7  :  Fries,  Sumnia  Veg.  p.  422. 

LABYRINTHODON'TA.— A  group  of 
extinct  Amphibia.  The  teeth  of  the  species 
of  the  numerous  genera  of  this  gToup  are 
beautiful  microscopic  objects  when  cut  in 
transverse  sections.  They  have  a  resem- 
blance to  corresponding  sections  in  the  ex- 
tinct fish  Dendrodus.  The  teeth  are  large 
and  conical,  and  are  grooved  longitudinally 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Ichthyosauria. 
These  grooves  are  inflections  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  in  transverse  sections  are  con- 
tinuous with  long  wavy  lines,  which  lead 
down  close  to  the  pulp-cavity,  from  which 
other  lines  spread  out  and  ramify.  The 
result  is  a  labyrinthic  appearance. 

BiBL.  Owen,  Odontography. 

LABYRIN'THULA,  Cienkow.— A  ge- 
nus or  group  of  Protista.  The  forms  are 
microscopic  and  are  thin,  reticulate,  colour- 
less filaments,  on  which  fusiform  bodies  cir- 
culate very  slowly  in  various  directions. 
The  filaments  arise  from  imbedded  globular 
fusiform  masses.    There  are  two  species. 

BiBL.  Cienkowski,  Arch,  fur  mik.  Anat. 
iii.  p.  374. 

LACE-BARK.    See  Thymeleaceje. 

LACINULARIA,  Oken.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Floscularisea. 
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Char.  Eyes  two  (when  young);  urceolior 
gelatinous  sheaths  aggregated  into  a  spheri- 
cal mass ;  rotatoi'y  orgails  with  two  lobes. 

L.  sucialis  (PL  41.  tig.  15).  Urceoli  ge- 
latinous, yellowish ;  rotatory  organ  very 
hroad,  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  ;  aquatic  ; 
length  1-30". 

EiBL.  Ehrb.  Infus.  p.  403  ;  Huxley, 
Microsc.  Juurn.  1852  ;  Leydig,  Siehold  und 
Kdll.  Zeit.  1852  ;  Ukedem,^ww.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  1851 ;  Cubitt,  M.  Mic.  Jn.  1872-73. 

LACRYM A'RIA,  Bory.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Trachelina,  Clap,  et 
Lach. 

Char.  Body  rounded  behind,  not  ciliated  ; 
with  a  long  and  slender  neck,  which  is 
dilated  at  the  end,  and  furnished  with  a 
ciliated  mouth  and  a  lip,  but  no  teeth 
(=  Trachelocerca  without  a  tail). 

L.  proteus,  syn.  L.  olor.  Body  oblong, 
turgid,  colourless,  with  delicate  oblique 
strife  ;  neck  very  long  ;  aquatic  ;  length 
1-140". 

Two  doubtful  species  ;  one  {L.  yutta) 
colourless  and  without  stria3  ;  the  other 
(i.  ru(/osa)  containing  green  matter,  with 
the  body  wrinkled.  Claparede  describes  two 
other  species. 

BiBL.  Ehrb.  Lifus.  p.  309;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  468  ;  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes. 

LACTA'RIUS.— A  genus  of  Hymeno- 
mycetous  Fungi,  distinguished  from  Ayari- 
cus  by  the  inner  substance  of  the  gills 
(trama)  being  vesicular  instead  of  filamen- 
tous. Most  of  the  species  abound  in  milky 
juice ;  and  several  of  them  are  esculent. 
Amongst  the  most  approved  is  L.  deliciosus, 
remarkable  for  its  bright  orange-coloured 
milk.  Some  acrid  species,  however,  as  L. 
pi])eritus.  are  largely  consumed  in  Russia, 
having  first  in  general  been  preserved  in 
salt  and  vinegar. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Epicr.  p,  333  ;  Berk.  Outl. 
p.  203  ;  Cooke,  Hatidb.  p.  206. 

LACTATES.  See  the  bases,  lactate  of 
lime  (PI.  7.  fig.  19),  lactate  of  zinc  (PI.  7. 
fig.  20). 

LACTEALS.    See  Villi. 

L^MAR'GUS,  Kroyer.— A  genus  of 
Crustacea,  of  the  order  Siphonostoma,  and 
family  Cecropidse. 

L.  nmricatus.  Found  upon  the  sun-fish 
(  OHhagoriscus  molee).  Length  of  female  1 " ; 
male  much  smaller. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomos.  p.  293. 

LAFO'EA,  Lamx. — A  genus  of  Lafoeidfe, 
of  the  suborder  Thecaphora  (or  Hydroida 
with  true  calycles). 


Char.  Stem  a  simple  creeping  tubular 
fibre,  or  erect  and  composed  of  many  tubes 
aggregated  together,  rooted  by  a  filiform 
stolon  ;  hydrotheccB  tubular,  sessile,  or  with 
a  short  pedicel ;  without  an  operculum  ; 
polypites  cylindrical,  with  a  conical  pro- 
boscis.   There  are  five  British  species. 

BiBL.  ITincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  198. 

LAFOE'ID^.— A  suborder  of  Hydroida. 
See  Lafoea. 

LAGE'NA,  Walker  &  Jacob.  A  uni- 
locular (rarely  bilocular)  hyaline  Foramini- 
fer,  of  the  Nodosarine  gTOup,  generally  flask- 
shaped.  The  shell  may  be  subglobular, 
oval,  oblong,  or  fusiform  ;  rounii,  com- 
pressed, or  angular  in  section ;  variously 
ornamented  with  ribs,  network,  tubercles, 
and  spines ;  open  at  one  or  both  ends,  with 
or  without  a  neck,  and  often  with  the  tube 
turned  inwards  (Entosolenian).  Recent 
and  fossil  all  over  the  world.  Lagena  la-vis 
(PI.  18,  f  22)  is  a  typical  and  very  common 
form.  L.  (Entosolenia)  globosa  (f.  23)  with 
the  neck-tube  introverted,  is  another  very 
common  variety.  L.  striata  (f.  24)  is  an 
elongato-apiculate  variety,  delicately  costu- 
late.  L.  semistriata  (f.  25)  is  L.  yhbosa 
with  short  basal  ribs.  L.  squamosa  (f.  20) 
was  so  called  because  the  early  microscopes 
showed  the  pitted  reticulation  as  raised 
scales.  L.  sealariformis  (f.  27)  has  a  bold 
hexagonal  mesh  ornament.  The  last  is 
recent,  and  the  others  are  both  fossil  and 
recent. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  156 ;  Parker  & 
Jones,  Phil.  Trans,  civ.  345  ;  P.,  J.  &  Brady, 
Mon.  Craq  Foram.  28. 

LAGENEL'LA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria. 

L.  euchlora  (PI.  24.  figs.  35  &  36). 
It  is  probably  the  spore  of  an  Alga. 
BiBL.  Ehrb.  Infus.  p.  4*5  ;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  333. 

LAGE'NOPHRYS,  Stein.— A  genus  of 
Vorticellina  (Infus.  Ciliata). 

Char.  Sheathed  Vorticellina;  attachment 
to  the  circumference  of  the  sheath's  mouth. 
Three  species. 

BiBL.  Stein,  Infus.  p.  88  ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  p.  604 ;  Claparede  et  Lach.  Etudes. 

"LAGO'TIA,  Wright.  See  Frei'a,  Clap, 
et  Lach. 

BiBL.  S.  Wright,  Edin.  Phil.  Jour.  1858 ; 
Claparede  et  Lachmann,  Etudes,  p.  467. 

LAGY'NIS,  Schultze.— A  genus  of  Rhi- 
zopoda.  Fam.  Actinophr;^dna.  It  forms  the 
type  of  Scliultze's  group  of  Lagynida.  The 
genus  should  be  absorbed  into  ^wyZy^/ja,  Duj. 
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BiBL.  Claparede  et  Lacli.  Etudes,  p.  456. 

LAMINA'RIA,  Lamx. — A  genus  of  La- 
niinariaceai  (Fucoid  Algre),  with  large,  flat, 
stipitate  fronds,  several  species  of  which  are 
common  on  rocky  shores,  attached  to  rocks 
and  stones.  L.  saccharina  has  a  riband- 
shaped  frond,  growing  from  2  to  12  feet 
long.  L.  du/itatu  has  a  broad  frond,  1  to 
5  feet  long,  cut  into  a  variable  number  of 
segments.  The  internal  structure  presents 
three  layers,  the  outermost  forming  a  kind 
of  epidermis.  The  sporanges  (spores  of 
authors) ,  containing  ciliated  zoospores  which 
reproduce  the  plant,  are  the  only  kind  of 
fructification  yet  observed.  They  are  little 
elongated  sacs,  nestling  between  epidermal 
cells  of  peculiar  structure,  standing  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  central  substance  of  the 
frond.  In  L.  snccharina  the  presence  of 
the  sporanges  is  denoted  by  a  longitudinal 
brown  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  frond  ;  in 
L.  dujiUda  they  occur  in  flat  patches  on  the 
extremities  of  the  digitations.  The  zoo- 
spores are  little  olive-coloured  bodies,  with 
an  anterior  and  posterior  cilium.  Thuret 
has  seen  them  germinate. 

BiBL.  Harvev,  Brit.  Mar.  Alp.  p.  29, pi.  4; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  192,  223, 241,  &c. ;  Greville, 
Alg.  Brit.  t.  5 ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
2  ser.  xiv.  p.  240,  pi.  30.  figs.  1-4 ;  Henfrey, 
Ulem.  Cour.  fMasters)  1870. 

LAMINARIA'CEyE.— A  family  of  Fu- 
coidese.  Phpeosporeas  in  part.  Olive-co- 
loured inarticulate  sea-weeds,  whose  spo- 
ranges are  superficial,  either  forming  inde- 
finite cloud-like  patches,  or  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  frond.  See  genera 
.\laeia,  Laminabia,  and  Chorda. 

LAOMEDE'A,  Lamx.— A  genus  of  Hy- 
droida,  and  family  Campanulariadse. 

Syn.  Obelia. 

Six  British  species  :  dicliotoma  (ovicell, 
PI.  33.  fig.  4c),  genicidata,  yelntinosa,  ohliqua, 
Fleminyii,  and  laceraia.  Found  upon  marine 
Alga3,  stones,  &c.,  between  tide-marks. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  101  ; 
Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.'ii.  24;  Hincks,  Brit.  Zocrph. 

LAR,  Gosse. — A  genus  of  Thecaphorous 
Hydroida. 

Char.  Polypites  fusiform,  sessile,  with 
two  tentacula  springing  from  the  base  of 
a  bilobate  proboscis,  developed  on  a  creep- 
ing and  anostomosing  stolon. 

1  species.  Bar  sahellarum.  The  polypites 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure.    Probably  an  abnormal  form. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Linn.  Trans,  xxii.  113, 
tab.  XX. ;  Hincks,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  36.  I 


LAREL'LA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rbtifera, 
fam.  Brachionea. 

Char.  Body  with  equal  setfe  and  three 
long  fine  hairs  on  each  side  of  mouth  ;  two 
frontal  eyes ;  length  1-190  to  1-280". 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Lifm.  p.  712. 

LARVAE.  —  In  animals  which  pass 
through  certain  marked  stages  of  develop- 
ment, or  undergo  metamorphosis,  as  it  is 
called,  the  condition  in  the  first  of  these 
stages  is  called  the  larval  state,  and  the 
animal  itself  is  called  a  larva. 

The  aquatic  Iarva5  of  several  insects  are 
well-known  microscopic  favourites  on  ac- 
count of  their  transparence,  which  allows 
the  action  of  the  dorsal  vessels,  with  the 
circulation  of  the  nutritive  liquid,  to  be 
seen,  and  their  curious  respiratory  organs. 
A  few  of  the  more  common  aquatic  larvae 
and  their  parts  are  represented  in  PI.  28. 
figs.  1,  14-17,  19-22,  29;  these  are  noticed 
more  in  detail  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  aquatic  larvte  of  some  amphibia  are 
admirable  objects  for  exhibiting  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  the  development  of 
tissues,  &c.,  as  those  of  the  frog  (tadpolesj  - 
and  of  the  Triton. 

LASIOB'OTRYS,  Kz.— A  genus  of  Pen 
sporacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi). 

L.  Lonicerce  grows  on  the  living  leaves 
and  stems  of  various  kinds  of  Honeysuckle, 
forming  little  heaps  seated  on  a  tuft  of  ra- 
diating filaments.  The  so-called  pendicles 
appear  to  be  sclerotioid  bodies,  the  superfi- 
cial cells  of  which  are  converted  into  true 
perithecia,  becoming  free  on  the  surface : 
these  contain  numerous  asci  when  mature  ; 
but  the  spores  have  not  been  observed. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  324; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  ix.  p.  386,  pi.  12. 
fig.  44;  Fries, /S«w?H«  Veg.  p.  406;  Greville, 
Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  191. 

_  LASTR^A,  Presl.— A  genus  of  Aspi- 
dieffi  (Polypodioid  Ferns),  containing  a 
number  of  British  species,  such  as  L.  Filix- 
mas,  dilatata,  Sec,  separated  from  Asjndiun 
on  account  of  the  reniform  indusium,  and 
distinguished  from  Nephrodium  by  the  vein- 
lets  being  free  at  the  ends. 

LATEX. — The  name  applied  to  the  pe- 
culiar juices,  becoming  milky  when  ex- 
posed to  air,  contained  in  the  '  milk-vessels,' 
or  laticiferous  canals  of  plants,  especially 
abundant  in  Euphorbiacepe,  PapaveracefP, 
Cichoraceae,  &c.  It  appears  to  consist  of  a 
watery  fluid,  with  albumen  in  solution,  in 
which  float  globules  of  caoutchouc,  or  analo- 
gous gum-resinous  matter,  of  variable  size, 
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occasionally  mixed  witli  starch-pvamiloa  of 
peculiar  fovnis,  as  in  I'J/tphorhla  (I'l.  '.]',). 
fig.  2;}).  Aecordinji' to  Sachs  and  Tlanatcin 
it  is  a  fluid  which  contains  niatfovs  of  a 
directly  nutritivecharacter  and  others  which 
are  excrenientitious  in  their  nature.  Tr(5cul, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  consider  that 
the  latex  is  the  residue  of  the  sap  .after 
elaboration  by  the  cells.  See  LAXicirKROus 

TISSUK. 

BiBL.  Schultz,  snr  Ics  vaissrai/x  Ifif.icif(>res 
dans  les  P/atdvs,  I'aris,  1841  ;  Von  ]\Iohl, 
Urh.  den  Milchmft,  &c.,  liotan.  Zvit.  1843  ; 
Ann.  Nut.  Ilixt.  xiii.  441. 

LATIlONU'liA,  Lilljeborg'.— A  genus  of 
MacrothricidiC  (Eiitoniostraca). 

Cluir.  Carapace  obovate,  not  produced, 
ventral  margin  furni.shed  with  peculiar 
flattened  spear-shaped  plates  attached  to 
the  edge.    1  Irish  species. 

IliBb.  Norman  &  nrady,  Manofir.  on  Jios- 
minidfe,  tS'C,  N(d.  Hid.  Tr.  Northmnh. 

LATIIR/EA. — A  geiuis  of  Orobancha- 
ceous  ]''lowei'ing  I'lants.  L.  squama  rid,  a 
remarkable  plant,  fouud  here  and  there  in 
beech-woods  in  England,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  research  as  regards  embryo- 
logv,  by  Schacht  and  others.    See  Ovulk. 

LATIOIFEROUS  TISSUE,  ducts,  ca- 
nals, or  VES.SKLS. — These  names  are  applied 
to  the  tubular  and  often  rami  lied  canals  in 
which  is  contained  the  millvy  juice  or  lale.r 
of  many  plants  (lig.s.  388,  ;i8i)).    The  na- 


Eig.  388. 


Eio-.  389. 


Fif;.  388.  Lati(Mfcri)Un  canula  from  tlio  root  of  Daii- 

ilcliiiu.    J\ra;j;n.  I'M  diuius. 
Fig.  38i).  Liititiifei'ous  tissue  extracted  from  Chalido- 

uiuin  mujus.    Miigii.  lOU  iliaiua. 


tui'e,  or  rather  the  origin,  of  these  canals  is 
still  a  matter  of  dis])ute.  The  ducts  present 
themselves  in  various  forms  and  conditions, 
especially  in  the  rind  and  pith  in  the  Apo- 
cynaceiB,  Asclepiadaceaj,  Moracea;,  Urtica- 
cea3,  PapaveraceiD,  Gucurbitacere,  Euphor- 
biaceai,  Aroideie,  &c.  Simple  unbranched 
milk-vess(^ls  occur  in  the  pith  of  the  elder. 

Schacht  regards  them  all  as  liber-cells. 
The  opinion  whieh  wo  share  with  almost  all 
oth(!r  veg('tabl(!  iinatomists  is,  that  they  are 
intercellular  passages,  originally  devoid  of  a 
proper  coat,  but  subsequently  acquiring  one 
of  variable  thickness,  derived  apparently 
from  the  secretion  which  they  contain. 
Unger,  however,  imagines  that,  while  some 
are  formed  in  this  way,  they  are  mostly 
developed  out  of  confluetit  rows  of  cells, 
like  the  dotted  ducts ;  and  Trecul  is  of 
opinion  that  timy  are  ordinarily  formed  in 
this  way.  Dipped  considers  that  they  re- 
l^laco  the  clathrate  cells  of  other  plants. 
They  require  much  further  investigation. 

Caiials  bounded  l)y  a.  defined  coat  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  forming  intercellidar  canals  or 
ducts  of  very  delinite  character,  occur  in  the 
Conifenc,  the  Guttifene,  Anacardiacere,  «&c. 
These  will  be  spoken  of  under  Receptacles 

FOR  .SECRETIONS. 

Canals  containing  a  milky  juice  occur  in 
some  of  the  Eungi,  as  in  the  fleshy  sub- 
stance of  Agaricus  ddiciosus,  quietus,  and 
others  of  the  same  section. 

It  was  declared  sonui  years  ago  by  Schultz 
that  a  regular  circulation  of  the  latex  takes 
place  tlirouiih  the  ramiiied  laticiferous  ducts. 
This  was  cliieily  supported  on  observations 
of  movements  of  the  latex  which  may  be 
made  on  tohu-ably  transparent  parts  of 
living  plants  containing  these  ducts.  By 
bringing  llie  uninjured  sepal  of  Convolndus 
or  a  leaf  of  Ciwlidouiuni  under  the  micro- 
scope (placing  it  in  oil  is  advantageous  in 
the  latter  case),  the  branched  lat(!X-duct9 
may  be  made  out,  and  a  flowing  movement 
of  the  particdes  miiy  be  seen  occasioiuilly. 
Hut  this  luis  been  shown  to  depend  upon  a 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  by  external 
causes,  such  as  pressure  and  heat,  and  may 
be  produced  at  will  in  any  direction  by 
nuiking  an  incision,  towards  which  the  juice 
flows.  Trecul  thinks  that  the  laticiferous 
caiuds  cinnmunicate  freely  with  the  pitted 
ducts  and  other  vascidar  elements,  and  take 
a  share  in  a  kind  of  circulation,  wherein 
they  play  the  part  of  venous  reservoirs ;  but 
his  views  do  mit  appear  to  us  well-founded. 
BiBL.  Schleiden,  I'rineij).  of  Bot.  (Lon- 
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don,  1849),  p.  64 ;  Unger,  Grundzuge  der 
Anat.  und  Phys.  (1846),  p.  54;  Schacht, 
Botan.  Zeit.  ix.  p.  513.  1851  ;  Die  Pflanzen- 
zelle,  p.  210.  Berlin,  1852  ;  Monat.  Berlin 
Akad.  Nov.  1856;  Flora,  1857,  p.  89; 
Meyen,  Secretionsorgune,  p.  63.  Berlin,  1837 ; 
Trecul,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  vii.  p.  290; 
Henfrey,  Elem.  Com:  (Masters)  1870. 

LAURENOIA,  Lamx. — A  genus  of  Ijau- 
renciaceffi  (Florideous  Algae),  containing 
several  British  species,  mostly  common,  of 
yellowish-green,  purple  or  pink  colour,  the 
fronds  pinuately  branched,  of  solid  paren- 
chymatous structure.  The  ceramidia  are 
borne  on  the  smaller  branches,  as  are  also 
the  antheridia  ;  the  tetraspores  me  imbedded 
in  the  ramuli  (tig.  390).  The  ceramidia 
contain  tufts  of  pear-shaped  spores ;  the 
tetraspores  are  tetrahedrallj'  divided.  The 
antheridia  are  thus  described  (in  L.  temds- 
sima)  by  Thuret :  on  the  smaller  branches, 
similar  to  those  vrhich  bear  the  ceramidia 
on  other  individuals,  occur  gTeyish  convo- 


Fig.  390. 


Lanrencia  dasyphylla. 
Eamiili  containing  tetraapores. 
Magnified  50  diameters. 


luted  plates  of  cellular  tissue,  of  irregular 
form,  bordered  by  a  line  of  roundish  cells, 
containing  generally  a  yellovs^  liquid.  Hya- 
line cbUs  containing  antherozoids  are  im- 

Elanted  vertically  on  these  plates,  clothing 
oth  surfaces.  The  antheridiura  has  a  sort 
of  pedicel  formed  of  an  ovoid  cell,  which 
also  bears  a  dichotomous  hair,  like  those 
common  over  the  branches  of  this  plaut. 
The  antherozoids  are  elongated-ovoid,  a 
little  constricted  at  one  extremity,  length 
about  3-5000".    MM.  Derbes  and  Solier 


have  observed  them  on  L.  pinnatifida  and 
other  species. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  97, 
pi.  12  C  ;  Fhyc.'Brit.  pi.  55,  &c. ;  Grev.  Alg. 
Brit.  p.  108,  pi.  14 ;  Derbes  and  Solier, 
Ami.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  276,  pi.  37  ; 
Thuret,  ih.  xvi.  p.  65,  pi.  7,  ib.  ser.  4.  iii. 
p.  19. 

LAURENCIA'OE^.— A  family  of  Flo- 
rideaj.  Rose-red  or  purple  sea-weeds  with 
a  cylindrical  or  compressed,  rarely  flat,  li- 
near, narrow,  areolated,  inarticulate,  or  con- 
stricted and  chambered,  branching  frond 
composed  of  polygonal  cells.  Fructijication  : 
1,  conceptacles  (ceramidia)  external  ovate, 
furnished  with  a  terminal  pore,  and  con- 
taining a  tuft  of  pear-shaped  spores  ;  2,  te- 
traspores immersed  in  the  branches  and 
ramuli,  scattered  without  order  through  the 
surface  cells ;  3,  antheridia.  Pringsheim 
states  that  the  tetraspores  are  gonidia,  and 
grow  up  into  a  new  thallus. 

British  genera.  See  Bonnemaisonia, 
Laurencia,  Chhysimenia,  Chylocladia. 

LEA'IA,  Jones. — A  fossil  Entomostracan 
Bivalve,  of  unknown  alliance,  probably  a 
Phyllopod.  Valves  oblong;  marked  with 
two  obliquely  transverse,  divergent  ridges, 
concentric  lines  of  growth,  and  intermediate 
reticulation.  Known  in  the  Coal-measures 
of  Britain  and  America. 

BiBL.  Jones,  3Iun.  Foss.  Fstherice,  1862, 
p.  115  ;  Geol.  Mag.  vii.  219. 

LEANGIUM,  Lk.    See  Didehma. 

LEATHE'SIA,  Gray.— A  genus  of  Chor- 
dariacefe  (Fucoid  Algse),  consisting  of  glo- 
bose or  lobulated  fleshy  or  horny  structures, 
growing  upon  rocks,  either  solid,  or,  by  the 
solution  of  the  internal  filamentous  sub- 
stance, ultimately  hallow.  The  fronds  are 
composed  of  masses  of  dichotomous  fila- 
ments radiating  from  a  point,  in  the  olive- 
coloured  tufted  species  cohering  laterally, 
and  forming  the  soft,  fine  coat  of  the  lobes. 
The  sporanges  are  simple  oval  sacs  attached 
at  the  ends  of  branches  of  the  radiating 
filaments,  between  which  they  nestle,  or 
multilocular,  consisting  of  short  septate  fila- 
ments occurring  in  similar  situations,  which 
are  said  by  Thuret  to  be  more  common ;  and 
the  two  kinds  have  not  been  met  with 
together. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  48, 
pi.  10  C  ;  Em/l.  Bot.  pi.  1596 ;  Thuret,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  237,  pi.  26. 
figs.  5-12. 

LEAVES. — The  microscopic  structure  of 
leaves  presents  a  wonderful  variety  of  con- 
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.ditions,  from  the  moat  simple  up  to  very 
complex.  Instances  of  the  former  are  seen 
in  the  Mosses,  Jungermannie^,  and  other 
Flowerless  plants,  where  merely  a  simple  cel- 
lular plate  exists.  In  the  simpler  leaves  of 
Ferns,  such  as  Hymenophyllum,  we  have 
a  cellular  plate  traversed  by  vascular  ribs. 
In  Sphagnum  (among  the  Mosses)  the  sim- 
ple leaves  have  cells  containing  a  spiral 
fibre.  In  the  more  complete  forms  we  di- 
stinguish an  epidermis,  above  and  below, 
often  differing  in  character  on  the  two  faces 
(see  Epidermis  and  Stomata),  together 
with  the  (Kachi/ma  or  intervening  cellular 
mass,  wliich  varies  in  its  characters  in  dif- 
ferent plants,  and  is  traversed  by  the  fibro- 
vascular  ribs  or  veins.  The  epidermis  ex- 
hibits Glands,  Hairs,  &c.,  in  different  con- 
ditions and  forms,  which  cannot  be  enume- 
rated again  here,  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting forms  being  mentioned  under  the 
above  heads.  For  observing  the  structure 
of  leaves,  when  consisting  of  more  than  a 
simple  cellular  plate,  horizontal  and  vei'tical 


Fig.  391. 


Vertical  section  of  a  leaf  of  a  Melon. 

E.  S,  superior  epidermis ;  P.  S,  subjacent  close  paren- 
chyma; jif,  infra-atomatal  air-space;  X,  intercellular 
space;  jj,  fibro-vascular  bundle  (rib  or  vein);  P.  i, 
inferior  lax  parenchyma ;  M.  i,  inferior  epidermis ;  P, 
hairs ;  ST,  stoma. 

Magnified  100  diameters. 

sections  are  required.  The  latter  are  easily 
made  with  a  sharp  razor  in  thick  and  firm 
leaves ;  but  with  delicate  kinds  it  is  neces- 
sary to  split  a  soft  cork,  to  place  the  leaf 
carefully  between  the  pieces,  and  then  to 
slice  both  together,  placing  the  fragments 
in  water  and  picking  out  the  pieces  of  the 


leaf  with  a  needle.  Many  small  simple 
leaves  make  good  objects  by  drying,  soaking 
in  turpentine,  and  mounting  in  balsam  :  the 
same  may  be  done  with  petals,  sepals,  &c. 
The  leaves  of  many  water-plants,  such  as  of 
Vallisneria,  Anacharia,  Ceratnphyllum,  Hot- 
tonia,  &c.,  are  very  favourable  for  the  ob- 
servation of  the  rotation  of  the  cell-sap  (see 
Rotation).  They  are  of  very  simple  cel- 
lular structure,  having  no  epidermis,  sto- 
mata, or  fibro-vascular  ribs. 

Leaves  also  aiford  a  large  field  for  inter- 
esting study  to  the  microscopist,  in  the 
examination  of  the  colouring-matters  and 
secretions  in  the  cells,  especially  during  the 
autumnal  changes,  of  the  development,  &c., 
and  moreover  in  the  investigation  of  the 
parasitic  Fungi  which  so  frequently  attack 
them  both  in  the  living  and  the  decaying 

LECAN'ORA,  Ach.— A  genus  of  the 
Lecanorei,  consisting  of  numerous  species, 
growing  chiefly  on  rocks,  stones,  and  earth. 
Thallus  crastaceous,  granulose,  rarely 
radiate.  Apothecia  lecanorine.  Paraphyses 
distinct.  Thecfe  either  eight-spored  or 
polysporous.    Spores  simple. 

IJiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1  ;  Eng. 
Bot.  pi.  940 ;  Leighton,  Lich.  Flo.  1871. 

LECANO'REI.— A  tribe  of  Placodei,  a 
series  of  the  Lichenacei. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Lich.  Fl.  1871. 

LECID'E  A,  Ach. — A  genus  of  Lecideinei 
(Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  containing  nu- 
merous British  species.  The  apothecia  have 
a  border  of  the  same  colour  as  the  disk. 
Growing  chiefly  on  rocks,  sometimes  on 
bark.  L.  geographica,  growing  on  subalpine 
rocks,  is  a  remarkable  species. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  177; 
Enql.  Bot.  pi.  245,  &c. ;  Lindsay,  Journ.  Mic. 
Sc.'y.  p.  177. 

LECIDEI'NEL— A  tribe  of  Lichenacei, 
containing  th6generaZec«(;?e«,  Odontothretna, 
Schizoxylon,  Agyrium. 

BtBL.  Leighton,  Lich.  Fl.  1871. 

LECYTHEA,  Lev.    See  Uredinei. 

LEECH. — Two  species  of  the  genus  Hi- 
rudo,  wliich  belongs  to  the  class  Annulata, 
are  used  for  medicinal  pui-poses,  viz.  H.  me- 
dicinalis,  in  which  the  ventral  surface  is 
greenish,  with  black  spots ;  and  II.  offici- 
nalis., in  which  these  spots  are  absent. 

The  structure  of  the  mouth  of  the  species 
of  Hirudo  is  curious.  The  mouth  is  trian- 
gular (PI.  17.  fig.  25),  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  sucker.  Each  of  its 
three  sides  is  furnished  with  a  semicircidar 
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jaw,  of  cartilaginous  consistence  (fig.  26, 
side  view ;  fig.  27,  view  from  above),  upon 
the  convex  margin  of  which  are  placed  a 
large  number  of  partly  calcareous  teeth 
(fig.  26  b)  arranged  in  a  row.  The  teeth 
(fig.  28,  a  side  view,  b  view  from  above) 
are  flattened,  somewhat  triangular,  and  ex- 
cavated at  the  base,  so  as  to  exhibit  two 
short  prongs  (d).  They  are  placed  trans- 
versely upon  the  jaws,  which  are  moved  by 
powerful  muscles,  and  thus  produce  the 
well-known  wounds.  And  this  cross  di- 
rection of  the  teeth  is  probably  the  cause  of 
the  troublesome  bleeding  accompanying  the 
bite  of  a  leech,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  laceration  necessarily  connected 
with  it. 

The  species  of  Hiruclo  have  ten  minute 
eyes,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  sucker. 

The  ova  of  leeches  are  deposited  in  a  kind 
of  cocoon,  composed  of  triangular  fibres, 
branched  and  interwoven  so  as  to  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  a  sponge,  as  which 
one  of  them  was  formerly  described. 

BiBL.  Brightwell,  A-rni.  Nat.  Hist.  1842, 
ix.  11 ;  Brandt  and  Ratzeburg,  3Iediz.  Zoolog. 
ii.  ;  Johnson,  Treatise  on  the  Medicinal 
Leech,  and  Further  Observ.,  Sfc. ;  Moquin- 
Tandon,  Monographic  d.  Hirudinees,  ^-c.  ; 
Savigny,  Descript.  de  VJEgypte,  xxi. ;  Au- 
douin  and  Milne-Edwards,  Classif.  des  An- 
nelides,  ^"c.  in  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1823,  27- 
30  (separately  printed)  ;  R.  Jones,  Outl.  of 
Animal  Kin(/dom,  p.  192  ;  Gervais  and  Van 
Beneden,  Zool.  Med. ;  Leydig,  Archiv,  1861, 
p.  699;  F.  E.  Schultze,  Zeits.  iviss.  Zool. 
xii.  1862 ;  Leuckart,  Die  mensch.  Parasit. 
i.  ;  Gratiolet,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.  iv.  17 ; 
Rolleston,  Forms  of  An.  Life. 

LEIBLEI'NIA,  Endl.— A  genus  of  ma- 
rine plants,  placed  among  the  Ectocarpacese 
by  Endlicher,  and  among  Oscillatoriaceaj 
(Confervoid  Algae)  by  Kiitzing,  who  includes 
under  it  many  of  the  species  of  Calothrix  of 
other  authors.  Endlicher  cites  only  C.  con- 
fervicola,  Ag.,  and  another  not  British. 

This  is  a  minute,  glaucous,  tufted  plant, 
formed  of  short,  rigid,  erect,  subulate  fila- 
ments, and  is  common,  epiphytic  on  marine 
filamentous  Algse. 

BiBL.  Endl.  Gen.  Platit.  Supp.  iii.  No.  69 ; 
Iviitz.  Sj).  Alg.  276;  Harvey,  Phyc.  Brit. 
p.  22.3,  pi.  26  0. 

LEJEUNTA,  Libert. — A  genus  of  Jun- 
germanniere  (Ilepaticae),  containing  several 
rare  British  species,  found  in  subalpine  dis- 
tricts, viz.  L.  serpyllifolia,  hamatifolia,  mi-  \ 


nutissima,  and  calyptrifolia.  The  last  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  British  Jungerman- 
niese,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
form  of  its  leaves,  which  resemble  the  ca- 
lyptra  of  a  moss  (figs.  392,  393). 


Fig.  392.  Fig.  393. 


Lcjeunia  calyptrifolia. 
Fig.  392.  Stem  with  calyptrifonn  loaves,  an  immature 

plant  (on  the  right),  and  a  burst  sporange. 

Magu.  5  diams. 
Fig.  39.3.  A  leaf  of  ditto.    Magn.  2.5  diams. 


BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Junq.  pis.  42,  43,  51, 
52;  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  127. 

LEMANI'E^.— A  family  of  Confervoi- 
dea3.  Olive-coloured  freshwater  Algfe,  fila- 
mentous, inarticulate,  of  cartilagineo-coria- 
ceous  substance,  and  compound  cellular 
texture.  The/rowf7«  branched,  hollow,  bear- 
ing within  at  irregular  distances  whorls  of 
wart-like  bodies  consisting  of  tufted,  sim- 


Fig.  394. 


Lemania  torulosa. 
Section  of  frond,  showing  the  tufts  of  fertile  filaments. 
Magn.  50  diams. 

pie  or  branched,  necklace-shaped  filaments 
(fig.  394),  arising  from  the  inner  wall  of  the 
tubular  fr-ond,  and  finally  breaking  up  into 
elliptical  spores.    British  genus : 

Lemania.  Character  the  same  as  of  the 
family.  Two  species  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  L.  torulosa,  Ag.  and  L.fiuviatilis. 
They  always  grow  in  clear  running  streams. 
Mr.  Thwaites  has  made  some  interesting 
obsei-vations  on  the  development  of  these 
plants. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Brit.  Freshiu.  Alg.  p.  68, 
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pi.  7  ;  Kiitz.  Phyc.  generalis,  p.  261  ; 
'Thwaites,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  i.  p.  460  ; 
Wartmann,  Beitr.  z.  Anat.  8(C.  d.  Leniania, 
St.  Gallen,  1854  ;  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Eur.  Alg. 
iii.  p.  410.  1868. 

LEMBA'DIUM,  Perty.  —  A  genus  of 
Bursarina  (Infus.  Ciliata). 

Char.  Body  oval,  flat,  with,  a  broad  and 
deep  buccal  fossa,  the  length  of  which  is 
two  thirds  of  that  of  the  bod3^  The  fossa 
has  on  one  side  a  row  of  large  undulating 
cilia.  The  front  of  the  fossa  has  two  sets 
of  converging  cilia, 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus. ;  Claparede  et 
Lach.  Etudes,  p.  251. 

LEM'NA,  L. — Duckweed.  A  genus  of 
aquatic  Monocotyledonous  plants,  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity  of  structure,  the  ve- 
getative system  being  replaced  by  a  minute 
leaf-like  floating  stem,  with  dependent  root- 
lets, furnished  with  a  well-developed  sheath 
(jn/eorhize)  at  the  end.  The  lobes  of  the 
stem  bear  two  monoecious  imperfect  flowers, 
and  also  propagate  by  bulljils  formed  in 
the  slits  in  the  side  of  the  lobes ;  the 
young  bulbils  formed  in  autumn  sink  when 
the  parent  dies,  and  rise  again  in  spring. 
Spiral  vessels  occur  abundantly  in  L. 
polyrhiza ;  they  are  sparingly  present  in 
the  rest. 

BrBL.  Hook,  and  Arnott,  Brit.  Flor.  p. 
463  ;  Schleiden,  Beitr.  zur  Botatiik,  p.  229  ; 
Weddell  (  Woljia),  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
pp.  12,  155. 

LEMON,  Essential  oil  of. — This  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  pollen  and  other  structures,  which 
are  placed  in  it  to  render  them  more  transpa- 
rent, it  being  less  disagreeable  and  less  vo- 
latile than  oil  of  turpentine.  Glycerine  may 
often  be  substituted. 

LENTICELS.— Structui-es  found  upon 
the  surface  of  young  stems,  especially  of 
most  of  the  Dicotyledonoiis  shrubs  and 
trees.  They  first  appear  on  the  yearling 
shoot  as  little  specks,  of  a  difierent  colour 
from  the  rest  of  the  epidermis.  Towards 
the  winter,  or  in  early  spring,  the  epidermis 
splits  transversely  over  the  lenticels,  which 
become  then  slightly  projecting  papillfe, 
frequently  divided  into  lips,  as  it  were,  by  a 
median  furrow.  The  surface  of  the  papilla 
is  now  brown  ;  and  it  is  of  corky  character 
for  some  little  distance  inwards.  As  the 
branch  grows,  the  lenticels  become  drawn 
out  laterally,  so  as  to  appear  like  cross 
striae.  They  are  subsequently  lost  sight  of 
by  the  bark  splitting  through  them,  as  in 


the  apple  or  beech,  or  by  the  bark  peeling 
ofl'  (plane). 

Microscopic  examination  of  sections  shows 
that  they  are  mere  hypertrophal  produc- 
tions from  the  epiphloeum,  or  suberous  layer 
of  the  BARK,  and  have  no  connexion  with 
the  liber  or  cambium.  DeCandoUe  ima- 
gined they  were  root-buds,  where  adventi- 
tious roots  might  arise  under  favourable 
circumstances  ;  but  this  was  an  error.  Du 
Petit  Thouars  thought  they  were  breathing- 
pores,  replacing  the  stomata  of  the  epidei-- 
mis ;  but  they  are  not  pores  ;  and  many  trees, 
such  as  the  Conifers,  Boses,  Euonymus  eu- 
ropceus,  &c.,  have  none. 

BiBL.  DeCand.  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  vii.  p.  5 
(1826) ;  Von  Mohl,  Vermischt.  Schrift.  pp. 
229,  233 ;  Meyei',  Linncea,  vii.  p.  447 ;  Unger, 
i^/orfl,1836,  if.  p.  577;  G.de  St.Pierre,  Compt. 
Rend.  1855;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  xvi. 
p.  273. 

LEPADEL'LA,  Boiy.— A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 
Char.  Eyes  absent ;  foot  forked. 
Three  species. 

L.  emarginata  (PI.  34.  fig.  43).  Carapace 
depressed,  oval,  anterior  portion  broad, 
emarginate  at  each  end.  Aquatic  ;  length 
of  carapace  1-570". 

Teeth  of  L.  ovalis,  PI.  34.  fig.  44. 

BrBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  457. 

LEPEOPHTHI'RUS,  Nordm.— A  genus 
of  Crustacea,  of  the  order  Siphonostoma, 
and  family  Caligidse. 

Char.  Fourth  pair  of  legs  slender,  not 
branched,  formed  for  walking ;  thorax  with 
only  two  distinct  joints ;  frontal  plates 
destitute  of  sucking-disks  on  the  under  sur- 
face. Six  British  species,  found  upon  va- 
rious marine  fishes,  as  the  salmon,  mackerel, 
sole,  brill,  turbot,  &c. 

L.  pectoralis  (PI.  14.  fig.  23). 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomost.  p.  273. 

LEPERDITIA,  Rouault.— An  extinct 
bivalve  Entomostracan,  probably  Ostra- 
codous ;  bean-shaped  ;  smooth ;  straight 
on  the  dorsal,  convex  on  the  ventral 
margin ;  smaller  in  front  than  behind ; 
right  valve  overlapping  the  left  along 
the  ventral  edge;  each  valve  bearing  a 
pitted  and  radiate  muscle-spot  and  an 
ocular  tubercle.  The  dorsal  region  of  the 
left  valve  is  swollen  in  some  species. 
Fossil  only. 

24  Silurian  species,  4  Devonian,  and  4 
Carboniferous,  with  many  varieties. 

BrBL.  Jones,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  xvii. 
p.  81 ;  M.  Micr.  Journ.  iv.  p.  184. 
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LEPIDOP'TERA.— An  order  of  Insects, 
consisting  of  butterflies  and  moths. 

Lepidopterous  insects  present  several 
points  of  interest  to  the  microscopic  ob- 
server ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
especially  the  proboscis  or  Antlia,  the  hook 
connecting  the  wings  (Insects,  p.  421),  the 
wings  themselves,  and  the  beautiful  scales 
covering  them  (Scales  of  Insects,  Test- 
objects).  Their  larvae  or  caterpillars  are 
favourable  subjects  for  the  examination  of 
the  internal  structure, — the  tracheae  with 
their  spiracles,  the  fatty  body,  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  spinning  organs,  the  curious 
legs,  &c. 

LEPISMA,  Linn. — A  genus  of  Insects, 
of  the  order  Thysanura,  and  family  Lepis- 
menfe. 

Cha?\  Body  elongated,  flattened;  antennae 
setaceous,  with  numerous  very  short  joints ; 
palpi  four,  long;  abdomen  terminated  by 
three  long  filaments  jointed  near  their 
ends. 

L.  saccharina  (PI.  28.  fig.  18).  Body 
silvery-grey,  not  spotted,  covered  with 
numerous  scales ;  caudal  filaments  speckled 
with  reddish  brown  ;  antennoe  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  body. 

This  active  little  insect,  which  runs  but 
does  not  jump,  is  found  (in  the  country) 
upon  the  shelves  of  cupboards  where  sweets 
and  other  eatables  are  kept,  in  window- 
cracks,  &c.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal.  Its 
beautiful  silvery  scales  are  used  as  Test- 
objects  (PI.  1.  fig.  0). 

There  are  many  other  species,  the  scales 
of  which  probably  exhibit  the  same  struc- 
ture. 

BiBL.  Gervais,  Walckenaer's  Aideres,  iii. 
p.  4o0 ;  Lubbock,  Linn.  Trans. 

LEPRALIA,  Johnst. — A  genus  of  In- 
fundibulate  Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder  Cheilo- 
stomata,  and  family  Membraniporidee. 

Char.  Polypidom  adnate,  crustaceous, 
formed  of  a  layer  of  juxtaposed  urceolate 
cells,  closed  in  front,  and  spreading  cir- 
cularly. 

The  very  numerous  species  form  white, 
yellow,  or  reddish  crusts  upon  rocks,  shells, 
and  sea-weeds.  Avicularia  and  vibracula 
are  present  in  some,  but  absent  in  others. 
Mouth  of  cells  sometimes  with  spines. 

1.  L.  variolosa  (PI.  33.  fig.  17). 

2.  L.  unicornis.  Common. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoojih.  300;  Busk, 
Mar.  Polyz. 

LEPTOCLINUM,  M.-Edw.— A  genus  of 
Tunicate  Mollusca,  of  the  family  Botryllidae. 


Distinguished  by  the  thin,  sessile,  in- 
crusting  mass  of  variable  form,  the  nume- 
rous systems,  the  six-rayed  branchial  ori- 
fice, and  the  anal  orifices  opening  into  a 
common  more  or  less  branched  cloaca. 

Six  British  species :  macidosum,  asperum, 
aureum,  gelatinosum,  Listerianum,  and  punc- 
taium,  found  upon  the  roots  of  Laminaria 
and  other  marine  algae  ;  the  two  former 
common. 

BiBL.  Forbes  and  Hanley,  Brit.  Mollusca, 
i.  16 ;  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  32 ;  M.-Edwards, 
Mem.  sur  les  Ascid.  coynp. 

LEPTOCYSTINE'jNIA,  Archer  (syn. 
Gonatozygon,  De  Bary,  1856). — A  genus 
of  Diatomaceae.    See  Gonatozygon. 

BiBL.  Archer,  3Iic.  Jonrn.  1859 ;  Raben- 
horst,  Fl.  Eur.  Aly.  iii.  p.  156. 

LEPTO'GIUM.— A  genus  of  Lichens. 
Family  Collemacei,  tribe  CoUemei.  Thallus 
with  a  distinct  cortical  layer,  granular; 
gonima  moniliform  ;  apothecia  lecanorine  ; 
spores  eight,  multilocular,  rarely  simple. 
Species  numerous.  On  mossy  trunks,  walls. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Lich.  Flor.  1871. 

LEPTOS'OYPHUS,  Allman.— A  genus 
of  Thecaphorous  Hydroida.  The  gonozooid 
of  this  genus  is  identical  with  the  Lizzia  of 
Forbes,  from  the  manubrium-walls  of  which 
gemmation  takes  place. 

One  species.  Stromness. 

BiBL.  Allman,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1859  & 
1864  ;  Hincks,  Brit.  Hyd.  Zoopk. 

LEPTOSTRO'MA,  Fr.— A  genus  of 
Spliaeronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  pro- 
bably consisting  only  of  the  younger  stylo- 
sporous  states  of  species  of  Hysterium  or 
Phacidium.  Several  species  are  recorded 
as  British,  some  common,  occurring  on  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  sedges,  rushes,  Pteris, 
&c.,  forming  small  round  flat  spots,  from 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  perithecinm 
splits  off",  leaving  a  little  margined  scar,  in 
which  are  seated  the  stylospores. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  297; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  257,  vi.  p.  365;  Tulasne, 
Ann.  Nut.  Hist.  2  ser.  viii.  p.  114. 

LEPTOTHRIGH'E.E.— A  subfamily  of 
the  Oscillariaceae.  Filaments  very  fine, 
adnate,  sheathed,  indistinctly  articulate ; 
movement  slow ;  solitary  or  fasciculate  ; 
for  the  most  part  in  broad  and  diff"used 
layers. 

BiBL.  Rabenhorst,  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  ii.  pp.  8 
&  73. 

LEP'TOTHRIX,  Kiitz.— A  supposed  ge- 
nus of  Oscillatoriaceae.  Found  on  damp 
stones,  among  wet  plants,  and  in  foul  water ; 
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very  probably  consisting  of  the  mycelial 
tilainents  of  mildew  Fungi. 

L.  ochracea,  K.  (Oscillcdoria  ochracea, 
Grev.)  is  an  obscure  production,  forming 
yellowish-brown  flocciileut  masses,  common 
in  boggy  pools.    See  Didymohelix. 

L.  buccalis  and  L.  insectorum,  Ch.  Robin, 
probably  belong  to  some  Fungus. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  262  ;  Tab.  Phyc.  i. 
pi.  61.  fig.  1 ;  Robin,  Veget.  Parasit.  2nd  ed. 
pp.  345, 355,  pi.  1.  fig-s.  1,  2,  pi.  4.  figs.  1,2; 
Mettenheimer,  3Ius.  Senkenh.  1857.  p.  139 ; 
Moggridge,  Q.  J.  M.  S.  1868. 

LEPTOTHY'RIUM,  Klitz.— A  genus  of 
SphjEronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi). 

L.  jufjlamlis,  Lib.,  L.  fragrarim,  and 
L.  rihis  have  been  found  in  Britain.  Pro- 
bably all  these  are  stylosporous  forms  of 
Ascomycetes. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  pp.  371,  423; 
Berkeley,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  p.  371  ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v.  p.  115. 

LEPTOTRICHA'CE^.— A  family  of 
operculated  Acrocarpous  Mosses,  branching 
by  innovations,  or  with  the  fertile  summits 
several  times  divided.  Leaves  lanceolate 
or  awl-shaped,  often  canaliculate-concave, 
with  a  nerve,  mostly  fiattened  or  terete ; 
cells  prosenchj'matous,  often  mingled  with 
parenchymatous,  lax  or  firmish,  empty,  not 
unfrequently  thickened  at  the  apex,  then 
sqnare.  Capsule  ovate  or  cylindrical,  some- 
times naked,  sometimes  erect,  often  stru- 
mulose  at  the  base  ;  operculum  conical  or 
subulate.  Differing  from  Dicranaceee  in  the 
absence  of  alar  cells  to  the  leaves. 

British  Genera. 

Brachyodus,  Campylostelium,  Seligeria, 
Anr/strosmia,  Leptotriclmm. 

LEPTO'TRICHUM,  Hampe.— A  genus 
of  Acrocarpous  operculate  Mosses,  including 
certain  Didyniodonta  and  Trichostoma  of 
authors. 

LEPTOTRICHUM,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
Sepedonei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi). 

LEPTUS,  Lam.— See  Teombidium. 

Z.  autumnalis  (Trombidiuni  autuninale) , 
the  harvest-bug. 

LERNEA. — A  genus  of  Copepoda  (Crus- 
tacea), interesting  from  being  subject  to  a 
so-called  retrograde  metamorphosis. 

BiBL.  Claus.  Wiirzh.  nat.  Zeit.  ii.  p.  17 ; 
Van  Beneden  Rech.  Belg. ;  Metzger,  ArcJiiv 
fiir  Nat.  1868. 

LERNEONE'MA,  Edwards.— A  genus 
of  Crustacea,  of  the  order  Siphonostoma, 
and  family  Penelladae. 


Char.  Body  long,  slender,  narrowed  an- 
teriorly in  the  form  of  a  neck,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  swollen  head,  with  two  or 
three  simple,  curved,  horn-like  appendages  ; 
abdomen  of  inconsiderable  length,  simple  ; 
oviferous  tubes  long  and  slender. 

Two  British  species  :  L.  spratta  (PI.  14. 
fig.  24 )  ;  entire  length  2  inches  ;  and  L.  en- 
crasichoU.    Both  found  upon  the  sprat. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostraca,  p.  339. 

LESKEA,  Hedw. — A  genus  of  Mosses. 
See  Hypnum. 

LEUCINE,  or  caseous  oxide,  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  lungs,  spleen  and  pancreas, 
and  is  produced  during  the  necrosis  of  tis- 
sues ;  for  instance,  in  gangrene  of  the  lung. 
It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  putrefaction 
of  cheese  and  muscle.  Usually  accompanied 
by  tyrosine,  it  crystallizes  in  minute  spheres, 
which  frequently  unite  and  shoot  into 
radiating  clusters.  Often  the  spheres  pre- 
sent a  yellow  tinge  and  a  concentric  lami- 
nation. The  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  trans- 
forms albumen  into  leucine  and  tyrosine. 
It  also  occurs  in  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  and 
Insecta. 

BiBL.  Miller,  Organ.  Chem. ;  Virchow, 
Archiv,  viii.  p.  337  ;  Frey,  Das  Mik.  1865, 
p.  205  ;  Rindfleisch,  Path.  Hist.  p.  17, 1872. 
Syd.  Soc. ;  Carl  Voit,  Kdll.  Sieb.  Zeit.  fur 
wiss.  ii.  1868. 

LEUCOBR  Y  A'CE^.— A  family  of  oper- 
culate Mosses  arranged  among  the  Acrocarpi, 
but  exhibiting  also  lateral  fruit-stalks.  The 
leaves  whitish,  very  fragile,  composed  of  two 
kinds  of  cells:  1,  parenchymatous, columnar, 
thick,  empty  cells,  connected  in  several 
layers,  perforated ;  2,  intercellular  duct-like 
cells,  interposed  in  a  single  curved  row  be- 
tween those  cells,  3-4  angled,  filled  with 
chlorophyll-granules.  1-2  ductose  cells, 
situated  m  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  prolonged 
out  from  the  curved  row.  Peduncle  rigid, 
very  hygrometric,  purple.  Capsule  oliva- 
ceous, brown,  or  at  length  purple.  Peri- 
stome coloured  in  a  similar  manner,  firm. 
There  is  only  one  British  genus. 

LEUCO'BRYUM.— Calyptra  dimidiate, 
hood-shaped,  exceeding  the  capsule,  straw- 
coloured.  Capsule  unequal,  often  strumose, 
plaited  in  drying,  often  lateral  by  innova- 
tion, terminal  or  distinctly  lateral.  Teeth 
of  the  peristome  sixteen,  bifid,  dicranoid, 
densely  trabeciUate,  purple.  Intercellular 
duct-like  cells  square ;  one  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  leaf,  mostly  triangular.  Leaves 
without  nerves.  Inflorescence  monoecious 
or  dioecious. 

2  o 
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'1.  Loucohryum  vulgare,  Hampe  =  Djcra- 
nuni  fflaucum,  Hedw. 

The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  remarkable 
for  its  pale  colour,  like  that  of  the  genus 
Sphagnum ;  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
cellular  tissue  rejiders  it  interesting. 

BiBL.  Mohl,  Vennischt.  Schrift.  p.  310. 

LEU'COCYTES.— See  Inflammation 
(white  corpuscles). 

LEU'CODON,  Schwajgr.— A  genus  of 
Mosses.    See  Neckeba. 

LEU'COPHRYS,  Clap,  et  Lachmann 
(amended). — A  genus  of  the  family  Bursa- 
rina  (Ciliated  Infusoria). 

Char.  No  sheath,  as  in  Stentor,  during 
part  of  the  life-cycle  ;  anus  at  the  posterior 
extremity ;  no  watch-glass  organ  ;  no  rows 
of  cilia  in  the  interior  of  the  buccal  fossa  ; 
body  truncated  in  front  obliquely ;  buccal 
cirri  surrounding  the  truncation. 

Ehrenberg  describes  eight  species ;  they 
are  found  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  both  sweet 
and  putrescent. 

1.  L.  fatula  (PI.  24.  fig.  38,  a  dorsal,  h 
ventral  surface).  Body  ovato-campanulate, 
hyaline  or  white,  turgid ;  mouth  large,  pa- 
tulous. Aquatic  and  marine.  Length  1-288 
to  1-90".  The  alimentary  canal,  with  the 
sacculi,  according  to  Ehrenberg's  view,  is 
represented  in  fig.  38  a. 

2.  Ti.  spathnla  (Spatliidium  hyalinmn,  D.) 
(PI.  24.  figs.  75,  70).  Body  lanceolate, 
compressed,  whitish,  membranous,  obliquely 
trvmcated  and  dilated  in  front.  Aquatic. 
Length  1-144".  Dujardin  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  anterior  row  of  cilia  (omitted 
in  the  figures).    A  very  doubtful  form. 

PI.  24.  fig.  37  represents  L.  striata,  D., 
which  is  one  of  the  Opalina. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus.  p.  311 ;  Duj.  Inftis. 
p.  458 ;  Stein,  Infus.  p.  184 ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
Etudes,  1808. 

LIBELLU'LIDtE.— A  family  of  Insects, 
of  the  order  Neuroptera.  It  contains 
several  common  but  beautiful  insects,  some 
of  which  are  popularly  known  as  dragon- 
flies  and  horse-stingers,  although  they  are 
harmless  except  to  other  insects.  The 
great  interest  connected  with  them  relates 
to  the  structure  of  the  larvte  and  pupae, 
which  live  in  water  and  are  furnished  with 
branchiae,  either  internal  or  external,  and 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  body.  External 
branchiae  are  seen  xnAgrion  (PI.  28.  fig.  17). 
They  consist  of  three  membranous  plates 
(PI.  28.  fig.  2  ^),  traversed  by  innumerable 
tracheae.  In  yEschna,  LiheJlula,  and  Calo- 
pteryx   the   branchiae  are  internal  and 


situated  within  the  rectum  (PI.  28.  fig.  20, 
rectum  oi uEschtta).  In  this  last  genus  the 
branchiae  are  in  the  form  of  plates,  which 
are  numerous,  semicircular,  longitudinal, 
imbricated,  and  arranged  alternately  in 
six  regular  and  symmetrical  columns. 
The  laminae  consist  of  a  network  of  fine 
tracheae,  communicating  with  those  of  the 
body  and  situated  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  end  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with 
five  movable  valvular  pieces  (PI. 28.  fig. 29), 
three  of  which  are  larger  than  the  others, 
and  the  uppermost  of  which  is  notched  at 
the  end.  These  pieces,  by  their  contraction, 
expel  the  water  from  the  rectum ;  it  is 
renewed  ;  and  the  expulsive  force  efi'ects  the 
locomotion  as  well  as  the  respiration  of  the 
insect.  The  labium  of  JEschna  also  possesses 
a  remarkable  structure,  forming  an  elongated, 
somewhat  spatulate,  mask-like  appendage, 
which  completely  closes  the  mouth  when 
unemployed  (PI.  41.  fig.  10).  In  the  other 
genera  the  structure  is  very  similar.  In 
Libellida  six  biserial  rectal  columns  are  also 
present ;  but  there  are  no  papillae  on  them, 
and  the  caudal  appendage  is  pointed  and 
not  notched  (PI.  28.  fig.  22).  In  Calo}-)teryx 
the  rectal  branchiae  are  more  simple,  con- 
sisting of  three  plates  attached  only  by  the 
end,  and  resembling  in  structure  the  external 
plates  of  Agrion ;  the  ocelli  are  distinct ; 
and  the  external  caudal  aperture  consists  of 
three  channelled  and  keeled  pieces.  The 
spiracles  of  these  larvae  and  pupae  are  more 
or  less  concealed  in  the  interspace  between 
the  proto-  and  mesothorax  ;  they  are  trans- 
verse, bilabiate,  and  furnished  with  a  mus- 
culo-membranous  valve. 

BiBL.  Dufour,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1852, 
xvii.  p.  05  ;  Westwood,  Introd. ;  Packard, 
Amer.  Natur.  v.  1871 ;  Oustalet,  Ann.  d. 
Sc.  Nat.  xii. ;  Selys-Longchamps,  Monogr. 
d.  Libell.  d^ Europe. 

LI'BER. — The  term  liber- cells  or  liber- 
fibres  is  applied  to  the  very  long  forms  of 
prosenchymatous  cells,  occurring  isolated 
or  in  bundles  at  the  outside  of  the  cambium 
layer  of  Dicotjdedons,  and  often  in  the  pith 
and  the  ribs  of  the  leaves ;  to  the  cells  of 
similar  form  and  character  occui-ring  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of 
Monocotyledons,  and  in  the  branches  of  those 
containing  no  spiral  structures  ;  also  to  the 
fibrous  cells  of  the  same  kind  found  in  the 
husks  of  many  fruits,  as  the  cocoa-nut.  No 
exact  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  liber-cells  and  wood-cells,  since 
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the  shorter  of  the  former  pass  into  the 
latter.  As  a  rule  they  are  much  thickened 
by  secondary  deposits  (PI.  38.  fig.  27) ;  but 
those  deposits  are  tougher  than  the  wood- 
cells,  and  while  they  have  pores  these  are 
never  bordered  with  a  rim.  Liber-cells 
are  not  unfrequently  found  branched  (Rhi- 
zophoracete,  Gnetum) ;  and  some  of  the 
branched  forms  are  supposed  to  originate 
by  the  confluence  of  originally  distinct  cells, 
after  the  manner  of  milk- vessels. 

The  layers  of  thickening  on  the  walls  of 
liber-cells  frequently  exhibit  a  spiral  stria- 
tion,  especially  after  treatment  with  acids 
(PI.  21.  figs.  2,  3,  25).  Von  Mohl  has 
pointed  out  the  peculiar  characters  of  certain 
structures  associated  with  liber  in  the  bark 
of  Dicotyledons  and  in  the  vascvdar  bundles 
of  Monocotyledons.  These  are  the  Vasa 
PROPRIA,  and  are  described  under  Vas- 
cular Bundles. 

The  importance  of  liber  as  a  material  for 
textile  fabrics  has  been  spoken  of  under  Fi- 
brous Structures,  and  examples  cited ; 
figures  of  various  kinds  of  liber-fibre  are 
given  in  Plate  21. 

In  Dicotyledonous  stems  the  liber-fibres 
are  usually  placed  in  large  bundles  opposite 
to  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  wood, 
as  in  Urtica,  Viscum,  Clematis,  Quercus, 
&c. ;  sometimes  in  small  irregular  groups, 
as  in  Vinca  and  Liman  ;  in  other  cases  they 
stand  in  single  rows,  alternating  with 
parenchyma  or  vasa  propria  (Cupressinea 
and  Taxinece),  while  in  many  plants  they 
are  irregularly  scattered,  as  in  RhizopJiora, 
Cinchona,  Nerium,  &c.  Isolated  liber-cells 
occur  in  the  pith  of  young  shoots,  and  may 
be  readily  seen  in  the  long  woody  radicles 
developed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Bhizopho- 
reffi  (PI.  39.  fig.  31)  ;  and  in  the  bark  and 
pericarp  of  Gnetum,  isolated  branched 
liber-fibres  occur  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  mass. 

In  many  Dicotyledons  the  thick-walled 
liber-cells  are  formed  only  in  the  first  year, 
the  subsequent  formation  in  this  region 
consisting  of  new  layers  of  vasa  jn-opria 
and  parenchymatous  cells  (JBetula  alba 
and  Fayus  sylvatica).  In  Vihurnum  Lan- 
tana  the  thick-walled  liber  is  entirely 
wanting. 

In  the  Monocotyledons  they  occur  asso- 
ciated with  short  wood-cells  in  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles ;  but  they  form  alone  the 
Jihrous  bundles  often  intermixed  with  and 
prolonged  from  the  ends  of  these,  occurring 
especially  in  the  outer  part  of  the  stem  of 


herbaceous  Monocotyledons,  such  as  Lilies 
and  Grasses,  and  in  the  fleshy  cortical  layer 
of  rhizomes,  as  in  8par(jaidmn,  &c. 

In  both  families  they  occur  with  the  spiral 
vessels  and  wood-cells  in  the  ribs  or  veins 
of  leaves  (as  in  Phonnium  teuax),  bracts, 
spathes  of  Palms,  &c. 

Liber-cells  are  generally  drawn  out  very 
gradually  to  a  point  at  each  end ;  sometimes 
they  are  very  long ;  Sclileiden  states  he  has 
seen  them  5"  or  6".  Sometimes  they  exhi- 
bit expansions  at  particular  points,  as  in 
the  Apocynaceae.  The  branched  forms 
in  Rhizophoreae,  Gnetum,  &c.  are  usually 
much  shorter  than  the  simple  fibres,  and 
their  form  is  often  very  irregular  (PL  39. 
fig.  31).  The  diameter  varies  a  great  deal 
in  some  plants;  and  we  should  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  microscopic  appearance 
of  a  liber-fibre  would  sufiice  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  material  of  any  (vegetable) 
textile  fabric,  beyond  the  distinction  of 
cotton  (or  vegetable  hah")  from  linen  or  other 
liher ;  but  reagents  affect  them  differently. 
The  appearance  presented  by  many  kinds 
of  fibre  under  the  microscope,  in  the  state 
in  which  they  occur  in  commerce  and  after 
treatment  with  acids,  is  shown  in  PI.  21. 
figs.  2-7,  25  &  26.  _  The  figures  are  taken 
from  very  characteristic  examples;  but  many 
modifications  occur  in  subordinate  quantity. 
Flax  {Linuni  iisitatissinmm)  (fig.  2)  nas  the 
walls  much  thickened,  with  distinct  pores  ; 
it  exhibits  a  very  oblique  close  striation  after 
boiling  with  nitric  acid.  Jute,  the  liber  of 
CorcJwrus  capsiilaris,  has  thinner  walls,  with 
constrictions  at  intervals  and  blunter  ends 
(fig.  3) ;  no  spiral  streaks  come  out  here  on 
boiling  with  nitric  acid.  The  fibre  from  the 
Cocoa-nut  husk  occurs  in  bundles  (fig.  4)  ; 
when  isolated  or  boiled  with  acid,  the  walls 
are  foundthin,  with  wide,  open,  spiral  streaks 
(slits  in  the  secondary  layers)  ;  the  ends  are 
i3lunt  (fig.  5  a,  b).  The  fibre  of  hemp  ( Can- 
nabis satita)  somewhat  resembles  flax,  but 
is  coarser  and  becomes  swollen  up  and  brit- 
tle,readily  breaking  across,  when  boiled  with 
nitric  acid  (fig.  6) ;  no  spiral  streaks.  The 
liber-fibres  from  the  bundles  of  Musa  textilis 
(fig.  7)  are  fine  and  tough,  and  not  much 
altered  by  boiling.  Those  of  Bonhmeria 
nivea  (fig.  25)  are  coarse,  rough  on  the  out- 
side; they  swell  up  and  exhibit  marked  spiral 
slits  when  boiled  with  acid,  and  also  distinct 
lamination  of  the  thick  wall  (fig.  25  c) .  Boeh- 
meria  Pin/a  (fig.  26)  closely  resembles  the 
former  ;  but  the  spiral  striation  is  not  very 
evident,  and  the  wall  splits  readily  in  the 
2  G  2 
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longitudinal  direction  (fig.  26  c).  The  spiral 
striation  is  well  seen  in  fig.  30  of  PI.  39, 
which  represents  the  endof  a  liber-fibre  from 
Viiica  minor  after  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 

The  liher-huiidles  of  bark  are  sometimes 
set  free  as  loose  stringy  fibres  by  the  decay 
of  the  outer  parts  of  the  bark,  as  in  the  vine, 
Clematis,  &c.  In  some  plants  they  take  a 
wavy  course,  anastomosing  laterally  so  as  to 
form  connected  reticulated  sheets  over  the 
cambium  :  in  the  Lime  (Tilia)  these  sheets 
may  be  detached  by  maceration,  and  they 
form  hast,  the  material  used  for  matting, 
&c.  In  the  THYMELACEiE  (lace-bark 
trees)  the  annual  layers  of  liber  can  be 
detached  from  each  other,  and  form  sheets 
of  fibrous  tissue,  sometimes  firm  and  tough, 
sometimes  almost  as  delicate  as  muslin. 

BiBL.  Mohl,  Ver/.  Cell,  Bot.  Zeit.  xiii. 
p.  873 ;  Schacht,  i)ie  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  208  ; 
Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  viii.  p.  164 ;  Hen- 
frey,  Elem.  Course  (Masters). 

See  also  under  Laticiferous  Tissue. 

LICEA.,  Schrad. — A  genus  of  Myxogas- 
tres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi),  growing  on 
damp  rotten  wood,  in  garden  frames,  &c., 
with  the  peridia  of  elongate  form,  grouped 
together,  of  only  one  layer,  and  containmg 
few  or  no  filaments  among  the  spores.  Four 
species  are  described  as  British,  of  which 
L.  frayiformis,  Nees,  is  not  uncommon  on 
wet  veiy  rotten  wood,  moss,  &c.  ;  the 
groups  of  peridia  just  before  maturity  some- 
what resembling  a  strawberry  ;  afterwards 
brownish. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Ft.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  321 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  p.  367  ;  Greville, 
Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  308 ;  Fries,  Syst.  Mycol. 
iii.  p.  195  ;  Simima  Vey.  p.  458. 

LICHENS.— A  class  of  Thallophytes  or 
cellular  plants  standing  between  the  Algse 
and  the  Fungi,  exhibiting  in  the  various 
genera  relations  sometimes  approaching  very 
closely  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other  of 
these  two  classes.  The  parasitic  Lichens, 
such  as  Abeothallus,  being  destitute  of 
a  free  thallus  and  of  green  gonidia,  are  un- 
distinguishable  from  Fungi  by  any  definite 
character. 

The  Lichens  are  almost  universally  either 
dry  incrusting  bodies,  growing  upon  bark 
of  trees,  stones,  earth,  &c.,  as  a  pulverulent, 
or  rough  and  horny,  or  laminated  and  mostly 
wrinkled  and  curled  crust ;  or  as  horny  or 
leathery,  foliaceous  or  shrubby,  ragged  or 
bristling  patches,  seldom  rising  much  from 
the  surface  which  they  overgrow  ;  of  grey, 
greyish  green,  brown,  yellowish,  or  even 


reddish  colour-,  and  with  a  dead,  pulverulent, 
and  opaque  surface.  Some,  however,  are 
parasitic  on  other  Lichens  (Abruthallus),  or 
upon  living  leaves  (Striyula).    The  fructi- 

Fig.  305. 


Bi.>haeroi-)horon  eoralloides. 
Thallus  with  apothecia. 
Nat.  size. 


fications,  in  which  the  spores  are  produced, 
are  either  little  nodules  (tig.  395),  often 


Fig.  396.  Opegrapha  atra.  Thallus  with  lirella-.  Nat. 
size. 

Fig.  397.  Borrera  eiliaris.    Thallus  with  apothecia. 
Nat.  size. 

Fig.  393.  Section  of  thalamium.    Magu.  150  diams. 


with  a  minute  pore  at  the  summit,  or  raised 
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lines  (fig.  896),  or  round,  shield-shaped  or 
cup-shaped  bodies  (fig.  397)  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  their  fronds,  or  borne  at  the 
summits  of  the  branches  of  the  shrubby 
kinds.  In  some  species  the  '  fruits  '  are  the 
only  parts  visible  to  the  nalied  eye,  the 
thallus  being  composed  of  very  small  col- 
lections of  microscopic  elements,  more  or 
less  concealed  in  the  matrix  on  which  the 
plants  gi'ow. 

In  the  simplest  kind  of  Lichens,  thethallus 
("  hypha")  consists  of  microscopic  branched 
filaments  penetrating  among  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  cells  of  the  bark  or  epidermis 
upon  which  the  plants  grow.  These  fila- 
ments usually  present  globular  cells  here 
and  there  growing  out  from  them,  filled  with 
green  matter,  which  globular  cells  are  capa- 
ble of  reproducing  the  plant  when  detached ; 
they  are  called  gonidia,  and  are  regarded  as 
analogous  to  the  huds  of  the  Flowering 
plants  and  the  cq\\\\\-av  gemma  of  the  higher 
Cryptogams.  In  the  simple  forms  here 
alluded  to,  the  gonidia  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  give  a  coloured  tinge  to  the 
structure  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye  ;  in  some 
even  the  filaments  make  no  show,  while  in 
others  they  form  whitish  patch  es  ( Opegraph  a, 
Vemtcarid).  In  the  forms  rather  more  de- 
veloped we  find  a  layer  of  globular  epidermal 
cells,  with  whitish  contents,  closely  coherent 
together,  constituting  a  '  cortical  layer '  co- 
vering the  upper  surface,  to  which  the  fila- 
mentous structure  (or  hypothalhis)  then 
forms  the  '  medullary  layer.'  The  crusta- 
ceous  kinds  overgrowing  stones  have  this 
filamentous  medullary  layer  very  solid ;  and 
in  some  of  them  its  lowest  filaments  are 
seen  growing  out  all  round  the  borders,  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  plant  is  extend- 
ing, the  upper  filaments  with  the  gonidia 
and  the  cortical  layer  by  degrees  overgrow- 
ing these  lowest  filaments,  which  in  the 
meantime  have  extended  further  out.  Some 
of  the  crustaceous  Lichens  grow  out  in  more 
or  less  regular  lobes  at  their  borders,  and 
thence  lead  to  the  pseudo-foliaceous  forms, 
of  which  the  common  Parmelia  parietina, 
the  yellow  Lichen  so  abundant  on  walls,  and 
Borrera  ciliaris,  common  on  branches  of 
trees  (fig.  397),  may  serve  as  examples. 
The  thin  paper-like  thallus  of  the  former 
exhibits/o?/r  distinct  regions  ( PI.  29.  fig.  2)  : 
— 1.  on  the  upper  face  a  layer  of  thick  cells, 
firmly  connected  together,  coloured  yellow 
at  the  surface  (itpper  cortical  or  epidermal 
layer)  ;  2.  a  layer  like  the  preceding,  but 
white,  forming  the  inferior  surface  of  the 


thallus  {lower  cortical  or  epidermal  layer)  ; 
3.  beneath  the  upper  cortical  layer  lie  the 
gonidia  ;  and  4,  under  these  lie  the  medul- 
lary filaments  forming  the  central  substance, 
at  the  upper  part  of  which  lie  the  gonidia 
arising  from  these  filaments.  These  are  in- 
terlaced and  imprison  air  between  them. 
From  the  lower  face  arise  laminae  or  fibrous 
processes,  like  roots,  serving  as  cramps  by 
which  the  plant  attaches  itself  to  the  surface 
on  which  it  grows.  In  Peltigera  canina  there 
is  no  inferior  epidermal  or  cortical  layer,  the 
filamentous  medullary  structure  forming  the 
irregular  veined  surface,  prolonged  here  and 
there  into  pseudo-radical  processes.  In  En- 
docarpon  and  other  fronds  of  solid  texture, 
the  medullary  layer  is  formed  of  slender 
linear  cells,  closely  packed,  with  few  air- 
passages.  The  species  of  Cladonia  exhibit 
a  structure  of  the  thallus  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  foliaceous  kind  just 
referred  to  and  the  shrubby  sort.  In  the 
foliaceous  expansion  resting  on  the  ground, 
of  C.  p)yxidata,  for  example,  we  detect  the 
upper  epidermis,  next  the  gonidial  layer, 
which  again  rests  on  the  closely-felted 
filamentous  medullary  substance.  In  the 
branches  of  C.  rangiferina,  as  in  a  gTeat 
number  of  its  congeners,  there  is  no  well- 
defined  epidermis.  The  branches  are  tubes, 
vacant  in  the  centre,  formed  of  a  cartilagi- 
nous structure,  in  which  only  two  zones  can 
be  distinguished,  the  inner  and  more  solid 
of  which  is  composed  of  almost  simple,  pa- 
rallel, solid  filaments  intimately  glued  toge- 
ther by  mucous  substance ;  the  outer  zone 
is  formed  of  a  felted  mass  of  filaments,  like- 
wise solid,  but  branched  and  divaricated. 
The  solidity  of  these  filaments  arises  from 
the  obliteration  of  the  cell-cavity  by  second- 
ary layers  on  its  walls,  giving  the  filaments 
a  horny  texture.  In  the  outer  loose  layer 
are  found  scattered  groups  of  gonidia.  In 
Stereocaulon  deniidatum  the  branches  are 
solid  and  formed  exclusively  of  parallel 
filaments,  as  is  the  case  also  with  those  of 
Ramalina  scopidorum.  In  Evernia  vulpina 
there  is  a  solid  axis  formed  of  parallel  fila- 
ments enclosed  in  a  layer  of  interlaced 
fibres,  between  which  and  the  horny  coat, 
which  is  either  solid  or  verj^  obscurely  cel- 
lular, gonidia  are  here  and  there  to  be  ob- 
sei-ved. 

Masses  of  gonidia  (called  granula  gonima) 
in  orbicular  concretions  occur  on  the  thallus, 
and  are  termed  cephalodia. 

In  many  Lichens,  when  exposed  to  excess 
of  moisture,  the  proper  fructification  is  not 
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developed,  and  the  gonidial  structure  is 
produced  so  abuudantly  as  to  burst  through 
the  superficial  cortical  layer  and  become 
naked,  giving  a  mealy  appearance  to  the 
thallus.  Lichens  reproduced  by  gonidia 
commonly  grow  at  first  into  a  pulverulent 
stratum  by  the  multiplication  of  the  cells, 
giving  rise  to  the  forms  which  were  at  one 
time  thought  distinct  genera,  such  as  Le- 

PKARIA. 

The  gonidia,  whether  as  free  cellules,  as 
attached  to  the  medullary  filaments,  as 
massive  collections,  or  in  patches  remote 
from  the  thallu?,  yield  zoospores.  Other 
gonidia,  which  do  not  yield  zoospores,  are 
clusters  of  spherical  motionless  granules  or 
granula  gonmia. 

The  fronds  of  Collema  are  remarkable  for 
their  gelatinous  texture,  and  approach  the 
Nostochaceae  (Algse)  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  structure.  The  thallus  of  C.  cheileum 
consists  of  branched  and  colourless  filaments 
or  tubes,  imbedded  in  an  abundance  of 
mucilage  ;  in  C.  jacohecefolium,  there  exist 
in  addition  very  numerous  green  granules, 
almost  all  arranged  in  long  beaded  lines 
(PI.  29.  fig.  13),  some  being  larger  than 
others,  the  whole  mixed  with  the  con- 
tinuous filaments  and  imbedded  in  mucus. 
Both  species  have  long,  whitish,  branched, 
filamentous  pseudo-radical  processes. 

Putting  aside  the  gonidia  or  gemmule- 
cells  of  the  thallus,  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  Lichens  are  of  three  kinds: — 1,  the 
apothecia,  which,  according  to  their  forms, 
receive  diti'erent  names,  and  are  all  charac- 
terized by  producing  the  sacs  {thecce)  con- 
taining spores ;  2,  the  spermogonia,  which 
some  regard  as  antheridia,  and  which  pro- 
duce extremely  minute  cylindrical  bodies 
(spennatia)  growing  at  the  ends  of  short 
pedicels,  from  wliicli  they  are  ultimately 
detached,  like  the  spores  of  many  Fungi ; 
and,  3,  pj/cnidia,  in  which  are  developed 
styloftpores  like  those  of  Fungi. 

The  commonest  form  of  the  apothecia  is 
that  of  sessile  or  stalked  disks  or  cushions, 
flat,  convex,  or  hollowed  into  a  cup  (fig. 
397)  ;  in  other  cases  they  are  linear  : 
these  open  forms  characterize  the  division 
called  Gymnocarpous  Lichens,  while  in  the 
Angiocarpous  genera  the  apothecia  or  rather 
perithecia  are  closed  globular  receptacles  or 
conceptacles,  analogous  to  those  of  the  SpJm- 
rice  among  the  Fungi,  and  opening  at  the 
summit  to  discharge  the  spores  (tig.  395). 
The  upothecium  may  be  composed  of  two 
parts — the  thalarnitim  or  hymenium,  and  the 


excipulum.  The  excipulum,  when  present, 
may  be  in  the  Gymnocarpi  a  cup-like  enve- 
lope derived  from  the  thallus,  and  of  the 
same  colour  (thalline),  or  may  differ  in  colour 
and  textm*e,  in  which  case  it  is  termed 
"proper.'''  In  the  Angiocarpous  forms  it 
may  entirely  or  only  partly  surround  the 
thalamium  and  thecse,  and  then  forms  the 
perithecium.  The  thalamium  is  represented 
by  the  body  of  the  apothecium,  open  or 
closed;  and  the  layer  of  its  cells  immediately 
lining  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  shield,  or 
conceptacle  is  sometimes  called  the  hypo- 
thecium,  which  bears  the  thecce  and  the 
paraphyses  (fig.  398)  ;  the  latter  are  filiform 
or  clavate  cells  (PI.  29.  figs.  6  &  12),  pro- 
bably abortive  thecffi,  among  which  they 
are  intermingled  ;  both  these  and  the  thecse 
stand  perpendicularly  upon  the  hypothe- 
cium.  The  thecce  (jPl.  29.  figs.  6  &  12) 
are  usually  ovoid  or  elongated  cells  with 
thick  walls,  containing  the  spores  ;  the 
thecse  are  shorter  than  the  paraphyses  sur- 
rounding them  ;  and  the  whole  are  usually 
glued  firmly  together  by  their  contiguous 
lateral  surfaces. 

The  spores  consist  of  two  layers,  an  epi- 
spore  and  an  endospore ;  the  former  are  tinged 
blue  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  present 
many  points  of  difference  in  different  genera 
and  species.  In  Verrucaria  m^iralis  they 
are  ellipsoid,  colourless,  perfectly  smooth 
and  semi-transparent,  containing  granular 
matter ;  while  in  V,  epidermidis  and  ato- 
maria  they  are  bilocular  bodies,  representing 
a  pair  of  obovoid  cells  adherent  by  their 
thick  ends.  In  their  earlier  stages  of  de- 
velopment they  appear  solid  ;  subsequently 
four  nuclei  or  oily  globules  are  seen  in  them, 
each  occupying  a  spherical  cavity.  The 
membrane  of  tlie  spore  then  becomes  thin- 
ner, and  finally  its  two  cavities  coalesce 
into  one.  When  ripe,  these  spores  are 
about  1-1500"  in  length  and  about  1-4000" 
broad.  There  are  eight  in  each  theca,  and 
they  are  separately  enveloped  in  a  mucila- 
ginous coat.  The  spores  are  largest  in  the 
Angiocarpous  genus  Pertusaria.  Those  of 
P.  communis  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
and  observed  in  water  soon  after  emission 
from  the  thecEe,  they  are  not  less  than 
7-1000"  to  8-1000"  long  by  5-1000"  broad. 
Their  simple  cavity  is  filled  with  granular 
semi-transparent  matter,  usually  with  oil- 
globules  of  various  sizes.  The  epispore  is 
very  broad,  transparent,  and  formed  of 
several  lamellse  ;  these  also  are  coated  with 
mucus.    The  genus  Parmelia  offers  both 
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simple  and  bilocular  spores.  Of  the  former, 
P.  parietina  gives  an  example,  tlioiigli  in 
some  cases  a  transverse,  partition  is  formed, 
and  this  is  the  normal  state  in  P.  stellaris 
(PI.  29.  figs.  6  &  7).  In  Peltigera  (PL  29. 
fig.  11)  the  spores  are  elongated.  In  Col- 
lema  and  other  genera  the  spores  are  divided 
into  four  chambers  by  three  transverse 
septa. 

In  several  species  of  Lecanora,  Lecidea, 
Urceolaria,  and  a  great  number  of  Angio- 
carpous  Lichens,  a  more  complex  form  of 
spore  exists,  longitudinal  together  with 
transverse  septa  dividing  the  cavity  into 
several  series  of  chambers.  Those  of  Urceo- 
laria (PI.  29.  fig.  17)  have  eight  or  ten 
compartments ;  those  of  Lecanactis  urceolata, 
Thelotrema  lepadina,  JJmhiUcaria  ptistidata 
(PI.  29.  fig.  18),  and  other  Lichens  (called 
muriform  spores)  have  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  little  cavities,  each  containing  a 
distinct  nuc/pus. 

The  emission  of  the  ripe  spores  takes 
place  in  the  same  vs^ay  as  in  the  Pezizce, 
Helrellce,  Spharia,  and  many  other  Fungi 
of  the  same  kind.  If  a  portion  of  the 
thallus,  moistened,  is  placed  in  a  common 
phial,  with  the  apothecia  turned  toward 
one  side,  in  about  eight  or  ten  hours  the 
surface  of  the  glass  opposite  each  apothe- 
cium  will  be  found  covered  with  patches  of 
spores,  easily  perceptible  by  their  colour, 
these  having  been  projected  from  the  apo- 
thecia vnt\i  force.  If  placed  on  a  moist 
surface,  and  a  slip  of  glass  laid  over  them, 
the  latter  will  become  covered  with  them 
in  the  same  way ;  and  Tulasne  states  that 
they  are  projected  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  half  an  inch  from  the  theciferous  layer, 
the  spores  being  emitted  continuously  for  a 
long  time.  The  experiment  may  be  tried 
either  in  winter  or  summer,  and  has  been 
made  with  success  on  several  common  spe- 
cies of  Parmelia,  Lccanm-a,  Peltigera,  Col- 
lema,  Borrera  ciliaris,  Verrucaria  vmralis, 
Enducarpoyi  hepaticum,  Pertusaria,  Urceo- 
laria, Opegrapha,  &c. 

The  expulsion  of  the  spores  of  the  Lichens 
takes  place  slowly,  while  that  of  some  Asco- 
mycetous  Fungi  is  sudden,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  diiferent  consistence  of 
the  surrounding  structures. 

Eight  is  generally  set  down  as  the  normal 
number  of  spores  in  each  theca  ;  but  this  is 
not  universal  here  any  more  than  in  the 
Ascomycetous  Fungi  ;  some  species  of 
Endocarpon,  Parmelia,  &c.,  have  poly- 
sporous  thecjB  containing  a  considerable 


number,  while  there  are  often  less  than 
eight. 

Spermogotiia.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding, the  Lichens  exhibit  another  form  of 
reproductive  organs,  which  are  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  Sphceronemei  and  other 
Fungi  growing  on  the  Lichens,  or  with  pa- 
rasitical Lichens  in  similar  positions.  They 
appear  as  black  or  brown  points,  usually 
near  the  margins  of  the  thallus  (PI.  29.  fig.  1), 
and  have  been  found  in  Borrera,  Parmelia, 
Sticta,  Cludonia,  Collema,  Opegrapha,  S^ihce- 
rophoron,  Licldiia, Endocarpon,  Sec,  and  seem 
to  be  universal. 

The  sperniogonia  are  hollow  pustules, 
lined  with  filaments  producing  extremely 
minute  bacilliform  corpuscles,  the  sper- 
tnatia.    In  most  cases  they  are  immersed  in 
the  substance  of  the  thallus  (PI.  29.  figs.  2 
&  13),  and  are  perceptible  externally  only 
by  a  little  projection,  if  at  all;  in  rare  cases 
they  are  free  and  borne  above  the  thallus 
(some  Cladonia,  Cetrarice,  Gyalectce,  &c.). 
The  ordinaiy  form  of  the  spermogonia  is  glo- 
bular, ellipsoidal  or  irregularly  oblong,  and 
sometimes  with  a  sinuous  outline.  They 
have  either  asimpleundivided  cavity  (PI.  29. 
figs.  13,  16),  or  are  multilocular,  divided  in 
different  ways  into  a  va.riable  number  either 
of  separate  chambers  or  narrow  cavities,  all 
communicating  with   a  common  orifice, 
which  is  the  ostiole  or  pore  of  the  apparatus. 
This  structure  bears  a  close  relation  to  that 
usual  in  the  related  Fungi  (Coniomycetous 
forms,  Cgtispora,  Septoria,  &c.),  and  bears 
testimony  to  the  close  connexion  between 
the  Lichens  and  Fungi.    The  form  and  di- 
mensions of  the  spermatopliores,  or  pedun- 
cles of  the  spermatia,  vary  much.  The 
simplest  are  short  slender  stalks,  simple  or 
branched,  or  they  are  articulated  branches 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  cylindi'oid 
or  globular  cells  (PI.  29.  figs.  3  &  14),  or 
the  branches  are  reduced  to  two  or  three 
elongated  cells.    The  spertnatia  are  termi- 
nal on  the  spermatophores,  and  consist  of 
exceedingly  minute  bodies,  ordinarily  linear, 
very  thin,  short  or  longish,  straight  or 
curved  (PI.  29.  figs.  3,  10,  15,  16),  without 
appendages  and  motionless,  and  lie  in  a 
mucilage  of  extreme  transparency.  The 
spermiitojyhores  and  their  spermatia  usually 
fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  spermogonia  when 
just  mature ;  afterwards,  when  the  develop- 
ment is  complete  and  the  spermatia  dis- 
charged, the  spermogonia  are  found  empty 
and  discolom-ed. 

The  minute  bodies,  called  spei-matia,  are 
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regarded  by  most  of  those  who  have  ob- 
served them  as  analogues  of  the  sperma- 
tozoids  produced  in  the  antheridia  of  the 
higher  Cryptogams.  Itzigsohn  imagined 
that  he  saw  a  spontaneous  motion  of  them 
■when  lying  in  water  beneath  the  micro- 
scope ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  an 
error,  and  the  onlj'  movement  really  exist- 
ing has  been  regarded,  probably  most  cor- 
rectly, as  merely  molecular — that  universal 
in  extremely  minute  bodies,  living  or  dead, 
lying  in  a  fluid. 

Pymidia  and  Stylospores.  This  last  name 
is  given  to  certain  rare  organs  discovered 
by  Tulasne  in  Abrothallus  and  ScutuJa,  con- 
sisting of  isolated  spores  borne  upon  shortish 
simple  stalks.  They  are  produced  in  con- 
ceptacles,  to  which  is  applied  the  name  of 
pycnidia.  They  are  closely  analogous  to  the 
structures  of  the  same  name  found  In  some 
Fungi  (see  Stylospores). 

Some  microscopic  parasitic  plants,  which 
affect  the  thallus  and  apotliecia  of  Lichens, 
are  partly  referable  to  the  Lichens  and 
partly  to  the  Fungi ;  and  Lauder  Lindsay 
says  that  they  partake  of  the  characters  of 
both.  Sometimes  the  parasite  occiu's  in 
the  form  of  asciferous  or  sporidiferous  apo- 
thecia  or  perithecia,  with  or  without  sper- 
mogonia  or  pycnidia  ;  or  the  latter  secondary 
or  complementary  forms  of  reproductive 
organs  occur  alone. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  boun- 
darj'  line  between  the  lower  Lichens  and 
the  lower  Fungi ;  and  the  old  diagnostic  of 
the  blue  reaction  with  iodine  has  long  since 

Siroved  fallacious.  The  micro-Lichens  il- 
ustrate  this  assertion.  They  are  athalline 
forms  tor  the  most  part,  whose  apothecia 
alone  represent  the  plant.  Minute  in  size, 
frequently  obscure  and  difficult  of  observa- 
tion, they  are  frequently  parasitic.  More- 
over Berkeley,  Int.  to  Crypt.  Bot.  p.  341, 
has  shown  that  Emericella,  a  genus  of 
Fungi,  has  a  structure  in  the  stem  exactly 
like  that  of  Glaocapsa.  The  same  author 
has  figured  the  hypha  of  Pai-melia pariethia 
producing  gonidia  within  decomposed  cells 
of  White  Spruce. 

Certain  chemical  reagents  are  useful  in 
the  study  of  Lichens.  Thus  the  iodine 
solution  will  tinge  the  mature  spores  or  tlie 
gelatina  hymenea  of  some  Lichens  blue, 
or  red  without  a  preparatory  blue  tinge. 
Hydrate-of-potash  solution  produces  in  the 
thallus  of  some  Lichens  a  persistent  yellow 
colour,  and  in  that  of  others  it  changes 
to  a  red;  or  if  no  reaction  takes  place. 


chloride  of  lime  and  water  being  applied, 
produce  red  or  yellow  colours  as  the  case 
may  be. 

jRelation  to  Algce.  Free  gonidia  are  the 
same  as  the  unicellular  Alga  Cyntococcus, 
Nag. ;  so  that  this  is  not  a  separate  form  but 
a  distinct  phase  of  development  in  a  Lichen. 
The  gonimic  cellules  of  Peltigera  and  CoUema 
when  separated  from  their  thallus,  the  first 
produced  the  so-called  Alga  Protococcus, 
and  the  latter  organisms  similar  to  Nostoc. 
Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
gonidia  from  certain  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Mosses. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  either  such 
Lichens  as  Collema  and  Ephebe  are  the 
perfectly  developed  states  of  a  plant  whose 
imperfectly  developed  forms  have  hitherto 
stood  among  the  Alg;e  as  the  Nostocaceae 
andChroococcaceae.  Orthese  last-mentioned 
plants  are  typical  Algfe  ;  they  assume  the 
form  of  Collema  and  J^/i<»5<?  through  certain 
parasitic  Ascomycetes  penetrating  into  them 
and  spreading  their  mycelium  into  the  con- 
tinuously growing  thallus.  Schwendener 
states  that  all  these  growths  (Lichens)  are 
not  simple  plants  or  individuals,  but  rather 
colonies  which  consist  of  multitudes  of 
individuals,  of  which  one  alone  plays  the 
master,  while  the  rest,  in  perpetual  cap- 
tivity, prepare  his  food.  The  master  is  the 
Ascomycete,  and  the  slaves  are  green  Algae. 
He  asserts  that  Nostocaceous  plants  which 
live  in  moist  or  wet  habitats,  not  those 
which  are  purely  aquatic,  form  the  founda- 
tion or  basis  of  Collemaceae  (Archer,  Q.Mic. 
Jn.  xii.  p.  367).  But  this  opinion  that 
Lichens  are  parasitic  on  Algae  is  open  to 
much  doubt. 

The  Lichens  are  ordinarily  divided  into 
two  orders,  according  to  the  structure  of 
their  apothecia,  which  are  either  closed  at 
first,  bursting  subsequently  by  a  pore  or  an 
irregular  orifice,  containing  the  thecm  in  a 
nucleus  in  the  interior ;  or  thej^  are  open 
from  an  early  period,  and  bear  the  tkeces 
on  the  upper  (mostly  concave)  surface 
(disk). 

Gymnocaepi  is  the  title  of  the  order 
of  Lichens  characterized  by  bearing  open 
apothecia,  in  the  form  of  shields  (sci(tella), 
cups  (scyphi),  rings  (anmdi),  or  irregular 
cracks  or  lines  (lirellcB)  with  raised  borders, 
&c.  These  apothecia  are  either  sessile  on  a 
flat  spreading  thallus,  or  raised  on  more  or 
less  developed  stalk-like  processes  of  the 
branched  and  shrubby  forms.  The  upper, 
open,  often  concave  surface  of  the  apothecia. 
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called  the  disk,  is  clothed  \vith  thecse  and 
paraphyses. 

Angiocabpi,  the  second  of  the  orders  into 
■which  Lichens  are  divided,  are  characterized 
by  the  closed  apothecia,  where  the  thecte  and 
paraphyses  are  collected  into  a  nucleus 
enclosed  in  a  case  called  the  peritkecium, 
bursting  at  the  summit  by  a  pore  or  an  irre- 
gular opening  to  discharge  the  spores.  The 
apothecium  is  more  or  less  globular,  and 
either  imbedded  in  the  thallus  or  distinct 
and  raised  above  it.  The  perithecium  either 
entirely  encloses  the  nucleus  or  is  hemisphe- 
rical {dimidiate),  clothing  the  upper  pro- 
jecting portion. 

BiBL.  Tulasne,  Mem. p.  s.  a  Vhist.  organog. 
des  Lichens,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvii. ; 
On  Reprod.  of  Lichens  and  Fungi,  Ann.  N. 
H.  2nd  ser.  vol.  viii.  p.  114  ;  Korber,  Grund- 
riss  der  Kryptog am.,  tivesl.  1848;  Die  Entw. 
der  Flechten,  1828  ;  Montague,  Apergu  mor- 
phol.  d.  Lichens,  Diet,  itniv.  d'hist.  nat.  Paris, 
1846  ;  Bayrhoffer,  Einig.  iih.  Lichen.,  Berne, 
1851 ;  Itzigsohn,  Botali.  Zeit.  viii.  39.3,  91.3, 
ix.  153  ;  Flotow,  in  the  Flora  and  Botanische 
Zeitung ;  Leighton,  British  Angiocarpous 
Lichens,  Rag  Soc.  1851  ;  Lindsay,  Pop. 
Hist,  of  Lichens ;  Speerschneider,  Bot.  Zeit. 
xiii.  345 ;  Braxton  Hicks,  Linn.  Trans. ;  Qu. 
Mic.  Jn.  1860  &  1861 ;  Lauder  Lindsay, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  v.,  viii.,  ix.,  xi.  ;  Famnitzin 
and  Boranetzky,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.  viii.  : 
Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora;  Henfvey,  Elem. 
Course  (Masters).  (  Want  of  space  will  not 
permit  of  Leighton's  classification  being 
given ;  but  it  is  frequently  followed  b}^  us.) 
Not.  Lichen.  Leighton,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist, 
passim  ;  Schwendener,  in  Ncigelis  Beitr.  zu 
wiss.  B.  iv.  p.  195,  and  AlgentyjKn  der 
Flecht.  Basel,  1869 ;  Bory,  in  Hofmeist. 
Hand.  d.  phys.  Bot.  Bd.  ii.  p.  291 ;  Archer, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  xii.  p.  367. 

LICHI'NA,  Ag. — A  genus  of  Lichinese 
(Lichens),  fam.  Collemacei,  allied  to  Col- 
LEMA  and  Ephebe  in  many  respects,  for- 
merly included  among  the  Algse  on  account 
of  their  growing  on  the  sea-shore  (near 
high -water  mark),  but  having  the  thallus 
of  a  lichen  and  bearing  true  apothecia  and 
spei-mogonia.  The  globose  apothecia  occur 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  thallus ; 
in  L.pygmaa  the  spermogonia  occur  under- 
neath the  apothecia,  in  L.  conjlnis  at  the 
apices  of  the  branches  and  often  on  the 
apothecia.  The  spores,  8,  appear  generally 
to  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  thecee,  which 
break  up.    Spermatia  oblong. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Alg.  1  ed.  p.  22  ; 


Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  274;  Greville, 
Alq.  Brit.  pi.  6 ;  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich. 
Flor. 

LICHIN'E^.— A  family  of  Angiocar- 
pous Lichens,  of  remarkable  habit,  the 
species  of  which  were  formerly  regarded  in 
their  perfect  and  imperfect  states  as  Algfe. 
The  branched  thallus  is  of  gelatinous  tex- 
ture, very  soft  when  wet,  cartilaginous  when 
dry,  growing  on  wet  rocks,  IJchina  being 
marine.  The  fructification  consists  of  closed 
apothecia  and  sjjermogonia  formed  in  the 
substance  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  Lichinei  of  Leighton,  op.  cit. 

For  the  British  genera  Lichina  and 
Ephebe,  see  those  genera. 

LICMO'PHORA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacefe. 

Char.  Frustules  in  front  view  cuneate, 
elongate,  radiating  in  a  fan-shaped  manner 
from  a  branched  stipes  ;  side  view  (valves) 
convex,  inflected  at  the  larger  end  and  fur- 
nished with  transverse  striae  (rows  of  dots). 
Marine. 

L.  radians,  K.  {L.jlahellata,  S.)  (PI.  13. 
fig-  3). 

The  species  (one  other  British,  Sm.,  five 
in  all,  Kutz.)  are  too  doubtfully  distinct  to 
deserve  description. 

BiBL.  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  i.  85 ;  Kiitz. 
Bacill.  123,  and  Sp.  Alq.  113. 

LIEBERKUEHNIA,  Clap,  et  Each.— 
A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  order  Gromida. 

Char.  Pseudopodia  arising  from  definite 
spots,  and  surrounded  at  first  and  for  gi-eater 
or  less  lengths  by  an  expansion  of  the 
surface  ;  the  pseudopodia  are  long  and  be- 
come reticulate.  Circulation  of  protoplasmic 
tissue  rapid.  1  species.  From  unknown 
fresh  water  at  Berlin.  Probably  it  has  a 
nucleus  and  contractile  vesicle. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Each.  Etudes,  p.  465. 

LIEBERKUHN.    Introd.,  p.  xix. 

LIGAMENTS  and  Tendons.— With  the 
exception  of  the  elastic  ligaments,  which 
are  noticed  under  that  head,  the  structure 
of  ligaments  and  tendons  is  essentially  the 
same.  They  consist  of  fibrillar  connective 
tissue,  with  a  small  quantity  of  elastic 
tissue.  The  fibres  or  fibrillte  of  the  areolar 
tissue  are  very  minute,  longitudinal,  parallel, 
closely  connected,  and  pursue  a  straight  or 
undulatory  com-se.  Their  union  into  bundles 
is  sometimes  very  indistinct,  and  only  to  be 
shown  by  drying  transverse  sections  and 
afterwards  treating  them  with  alkalies.  In 
other  instances  the  bundles  are  easily  re- 
i  cognizable,  of  a  polygonal,  rounded  or  elon- 
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gated  form  (fig.  400),  and  connected  by 
loose  interstitial  areolar  tissue. 

One  portion  of  the  tissue  of  tendons  exists 
as  slender  nuclear  fibres,  sonietinies  forming 
rows  of  narrow  spindle-shaped  cells  con- 

Fiff.  399. 


Magnified  60  diometers. 

Transverse  section  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posti- 
cus; human:  a,  secondary  bundles;  6,  larger  nuclear 
fibres ;  c,  interstitial  areolar  tissue. 

Fiff.  401. 


Fig.  400. 


\ 


\s^\\A\\f\m 
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Magnified  300  diameters. 
Portion  of  the  tendo  Achillis  attached  to  the  os  calcis ;  human :  A,  bone  with 
lacunas  a,  medullary  and  fat-cells  b ;  B,  tendon  with  fibrillffi  and  cartilage-cells  c. 


Magnified  20  diameters. 

Transverse  section  of  a  tendon  of  a  calf:  a,  secondary 
b,  tertiary  bundles;  c, nuclear  fibres,  obliquely  divided 
d,  interstitial  areolar  tissue. 


nected  by  slender  pro- 
cesses, at  others  uniform 
fibres,  or  isolated  spindle- 
shaped  cells.  These  are 
placed  at  regular  dis- 
tances apart,  between  the 
bundles  of  areolar  tissue. 

In  some  tendons  these 
nucleated  spindle-shaped 
cells  are  subject  to  some 
variation  in  shape ;  in 
others  they  overlap  the 
fibrils  in  definite  order ; 
and  as  many  French, 
German,  and  English 
histologists  have  exa- 
mined the  structures, 
using  different  methods 
of  procedure  and  different 
reagents,  a  great  amount 
of  contradictory  evidence 
has  been  published. 

When  tendons  are  in 
contact  with  bones,  they 
frequently  contain  carti- 
lage-cells, either  isolated 
or  arranged  in  rows  (fig. 
401  c)  ;  these  sometimes 
undergo  ossification. 
The  aponeuroses,fasci£e, 
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and  tendiuons  sheaths  consist  of  the  same 
elements,  but  in  various  proportions  and 
differently  arranged  according  to  their  func- 
tions,— sometimes  the  areolar  fibres  being 

Fig.  403. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 
Cartilage-cells  from  the  membranous  ligament  sur- 
rounding the  popliteu3  muscle :  a,  cell  with  one  nucleus  ; 
b,  cell  with  two  nuclei ;  c,  cell  containing  one ;  d,  two 
secondary  cells,  the  contents  of  both  of  which  are  more 
consistent. 

predominant,  the  structure  agreeing  with 
that  of  tendon,  whilst  at  others  the  elastic 


tissue  is  greatly  developed  (fig.  402).  Some 
of  these  tissues  also  contain  cartilage-cells. 

The  intervertebral  ligaments  consist  of 
fibro-cartilage,  surromided  by  osseous  tissue; 
the  centre  is  soft  and  containing  concentric 
cartilage  corpuscles  (fig.  101),  p.  129. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mik.  Anat.  i.  ;  Henle, 
Allffi'tii.  Anat. ;  Bonders,  Mulder's  Physiol. 
Chern.  See  references  in  J.  M.  Bruce,  Qit. 
Mic.  Jn.,  1872,  p.  129. 

LIGNINE.  —  A  modified  condition  of 
cellulose  is  obtained  from  old  wood-cells, 
and  called  by  this  name.  It  difi'ers  in  its 
reactions  from  pure  cellulose,  being  coloured 
yellow  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine ;  but 
after  boiling  in  nitric  acid  and  washing, 
tincture  of  iodine  and  water  give  it  a  blue 
colour.    See  Secondary  Deposits. 

LIMBORIE^.— A  family  of  Angiocar- 


Fi"-.  402. 


I; 


V 


7 


Magnified  450  diameters. 

Elastic  fibres  from  the  inner  part  of  the  fascia  lata,  human;  densely  interwoven  and  forming  an  elastic  membrane. 


Eous  or  closed-fruited  Ijichens  characterized 
y  rounded  apothecia  closed  in  by  a  carbo- 
naceous special  perithecium,  finally  bursting 
in  various  ways,  containing  a  somewhat 
waxy  nucleus,  which  grows  hard. 

British  Genera  :  Pyrenothea,  Strigula. 
LIME,  SALTS  OF. 
Carbonate  of  lime.  This  substance  is  well 
known  as  forming  chalk,  marble,  &c.,  and  as 
occurring  in  hard  animal  structures,  as  bone, 
shell,  &c.  It  is  not  un  frequently  met  with 
in  the  form  of  granules  as  a  component  of 
various  animal  secretions,  as  the  urine,  &c. 


In  this  liquid,  it  sometimes,  but  rarely,  also 
occurs  in  little  spheres  or  disks,  consisting 
of  groups  of  radiating  needles.  This  we 
first  found  to  be  the  case  in  human  urine 
(PI.  9.  fig.  8)  ;  but  it  was  subsequently 
detected  in  that  of  herbivorous  animals,  as 
the  cow  and  the  horse  (PI.  9.  fig.  7),  in  which 
its  occurrence  is  common.  It  is  also  a  com- 
ponent of  otolithes,  in  which  it  exists  either 
as  gTanules  or  minute  prisms,  often  with  six 
sides  and  trilateral  summits.  From  river- 
and  spring- water  it  is  usually  deposited  in 
irregular  and  imperfect  forms  (PI.  9.  fig.  6), 
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all  of  which  consist  of  grouped  needles. 
Sometimes  it  assumes  the  rhombohedral 
form,  as  in  the  shell  of  the  oyster  (PI.  36. 
tig.  10)  and  frequently  in  chemical  solutions. 
When  treated  with  a  dilute  acid,  after  having- 
been  thoroughly  washed  in  a  watch-glass, 
it  is  dissolved  with  effervescence  from  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  During  the 
solution  it  first  becomes  more  transparent, 
exhibiting  the  internal  crystalline  structure, 
and  frequently  a  concentric  or  nuclear  ap- 
pearance, which  finally  disappears.  When 
derived  from  animal  secretions,  it  leaves 
undissolved  an  organic  cast  of  the  original, 
provided  the  acid  be  not  too  strong,  or  its 
action  too  long  continued.  If  the  number 
and  size  of  the  minute  bodies  be  relatively 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
water,  on  adding  the  acid,  effervescence 
will  not  occur,  the  water  holding  in  solution 
the  carbonic  acid  evolved.  The  presence 
of  the  lime  may  be  tested  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  anmionia, 
when  the  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  or  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
when  crystalline  needles  of  the  sulphate  of 
lime  (PI.  6.  fig.  16)  are  formed. 

The  spheres  or  disks  naturally  occurring 
in  the  urine,  are  closely  imitated  by  those 
formed  in  urine  to  which  chloride  of  calcium 
has  been  added,  and  which  has  been  subse- 
quently kept  for  some  time. 

Lactate  of  li?ne  may  be  obtained  by  acting 
upon  carbonate  of  lime  with  lactic  acid.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  mi- 
croscopic crystals  consist  of  tufts  of  delicate 
radiating  needles  (PI.  7.  fig.  19). 

O.ralate  of  lime.  This  salt  exists  in  solu- 
tion in  the  contents  of  many  vegetable  cells 
combined  with  a  proteine  compound;  it  is 
also  probably  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
human  blood  in  small  quantity,  combined 
and  dissolved  as  in  vegetables. 

In  the  cells  of  plants  it  is  very  frequently 
deposited  in  a  crystalline  form,  constituting 
Raphides.  From  human  blood  it  has  been 
obtained  in  crystals  by  treating  the  alcoholic 
extract  wit  h  acetic  acid.  It  is  very  commonly 
met  with  in  the  crystalline  form  in  various 
secretions  of  animals,  as  the  urine,  the  mucus 
of  the  gall-bladder,  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
pregnant  uterus,  the  liquid  of  the  allantois, 
the  contents  of  the  Malpighiau  vessels,  and 
the  so-called  true  renal  vessels  of  insects^ 
cysts,  &c. 

Its  most  characteristic  form  is  the  square 
flattened  octahedron  (PI.  9.  fig.  9)  ;  but  it 
also  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  square  prism 


I  terminated  by  quadrilateral  pyramids,  of  fine 
needles,  and  in  that  of  a  flattened  body  with 
an  ellipsoidal  outline,  frequently  constricted 
so  as  to  resemble  a  dumbbell,  or  variously 
excavated  at  parts  of  the  surface  (PI.  9. 
figs.  11  &  12).  It  maybe  obtained  artificially 
in  most  of  these  forms  (PI.  9.  fig.  1.3),  by 
dissolving  artificial  oxalate  of  lime  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  evaporating ;  some  of  the 
forms  thus  obtained  resemble  those  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  When  obtained  by  mixing 
oxalate  of  ammonia  with  soluble  salts  of 
lime,  as  chloride  of  calcium,  &c.,  the  crystals 
are  generally  peculiar(P1.9.fig.l4),  although 
sometimes  the  regular  octahedraare  obtained. 

It  is  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold  water, 
acetic  acid  and  ammonia,  but  is  soluble  in 
dilute  mineral  acids  without  effervescence. 

Phosphate  of  lime.  This  salt  is  most  fre- 
quently deposited  from  animal  liquids  in 
an  amorphous  or  granular  state.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  with  chloride 
of  calcium.  The  crystals  are  mostly  thin 
rhombic  plates  (PI.  6.  fig.  17). 

They  are  soluble  in  acetic  and  dilute 
mhieral  acids  without  effervescence,  but  not 
in  potash  or  water.  Some  of  the  compound 
crystals  resemble  those  of  the  ammonio- 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  from  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  the  for- 
mation of  needles  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Sulphate  of  lime.  Well  known  as  form- 
ing gypsum,  alabaster,  selenite,  &c.  It  rarely 
or  never  occurs  in  the  crystalline  form  in 
animal  or  vegetable  products.  When  rapidly 
formed  in  chemical  testing,  the  crj'stals 
consist  of  minute  needles  or  prisms  (PI.  6. 
fig.  16)  ;  when  more  slowly  formed,  these 
are  larger  and  mixed  with  rhombic  plates. 

The  crystals  are  but  little  soluble  in  water, 
and  not  in  acetic  or  the  dilute  mineral  acids. 
They  are  sometimes  found  in  bottles  con- 
taining spirit  in  which  marine  animals  have 
been  preserved. 

Medicinal  precipitated  sulphur  is  very 
commonly  adulteratedwith  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  microscope  at  once  enables  the  crystals 
of  the  salt  to  be  recognized. 

Urate  of  lime.    See  Urates. 

Artificial  or  molecular  coalescence.  Rainey 
brought  about  a  slow  decomposition  of  the 
saltsof  lime  heldin  suspension  in  gum-arabic 
solution  by  the  agency  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash  ;  spheroidal  concretions  made  up  of 
concentric  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  resul- 
ted ;  and  sometimes  coalescence  took  place, 
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producing  the  dumbbell  form.  Harting,  of 
Utrecht,  using  albumen,  solution  of  gelatine, 
a  mixture  of  both,  blood,  bile,  mucus,  liquor 
from  the  umbrella  of  Aurelia  aurita,  and  the 
liquor  from  chopped  up  oysters,  placed  in 
these  solutions  salts  which,  by  their  mutual 
reaction,  form  insoluble  salts  of  lime.  His 
results  were  dumbbells,  single  and  in  ag- 
gregations, curved  laminae,  and  "calcosphe- 
rites."  These  contain,  when  made  in  albu- 
men, a  substance  which  is  no  longer  albumen 
but  calcuglobuline.  When  phosphate  of  lime 
is  liberated  by  the  double  decomposition  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  neutral  phosphate 
of  soda  or  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
is  produced  at  the  same  time  in  the  liquid, 
the  precipitate  consists  of  a  combination  of 
the  organic  matter  with  the  two  salts.  When 
there  is  an  excess  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
calcospherites  and  other  forms  are  produced, 
which  are  the  starting-points  for  various 
ulterior  formations,  such  as  plates  more  or 
less  curved,  either  homogeneous  or  fibrillar. 
The  resemblance  of  these  to  the  shell-struc- 
ture of  some  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  is  very 
remarkable. 

BiBL.  Rainey,  Form,  of  Shell  and  Bone, 
&  Qu.  Jour.  liic.  Sci.  vi.  p.  23 ;  Harting, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  xii.  p.  118. 

See  Raphides  and  Urinary  Deposits. 

BiBL.  That  of  Chemistry,  animal. 

LIMNAC'TIS,  Ktz.— A  genus  of  Rivu- 
lariacese,  freshwater  Algae. 

Char.  Filaments  pseudo-ramose,  subfasci- 
culate,  sheath  more  or  less  distinct.  L. 
parmda  is  a  Lincolnshire  species. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  ii.  p.  210. 

LIMNADEL'LA,  Girard.— An  aquatic 
bivalve  Phyllopodous  Entoniostracon,  near 
Estheria. 

BiBL.  Girard,  Proc.  Phil.  Ac.  i.  184,  «fe 
vii.  34 ;  Grube,  Wiec/.  Arch.  1865,  73. 

LIMNA'DIA,  Ad.  Brongn. — An  aquatic 
bivalved  Phyllopod,  with  thin  oval  valves, 
enclosing  an  elongated  body,  having  a  short 
and  a  natatory  pair  of  antennae,  oral  appa- 
ratus, twenty-two  or  more  pairs  of  branchial 
lamellae,  and  a  bifid  tail. 

BiBL.  Ad.  Brongniart,  Mem.  Miis.  Hist. 
Nat.  vi.  pi.  13 ;  Desmarest,  Crust.  378 ; 
Milne-Edwards,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  pi.  3o.  f.  7  ; 
Baird,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1849,  86;  Annulosa, 
pi.  11.  f.  1 ;  Grube,  Wierjm.  Arch.  1865,  61, 
pi.  8,  &c. ;  Lereboullet,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  Zool. 
5,  V.  p.  283,  pi.  12. 

LIMNE'TIS,  Loven.— An  aquatic  Bi- 
valved Phyllopod,  related  to  Limmdia  and 
Estheria. 


BiBL.  Loven,  K.  V.  Ak.  Handl.  1845, 
203 ;  Baird,  Pruc.  Zool.  Soc.  1862  ;  Grube, 
Wiec/m.  Arch.  1865,  71. 

LiMNIAS,  Schrank. — A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Floscularieea. 

Char.  Eyes  (when  young)  two,  red ;  ur- 
ceoli  or  sheaths  single  ;  rotatory  organ  with 
two  lobes.  Teeth  forming  a  row  in  each  jaw. 

L.  ceratophylli  (PI.  34.  tig.  45).  Urceolua 
at  first  whitish,  subsequently  becoming 
brown  or  blackish,  smooth,  or  in  consequence 
of  its  viscidity  covered  with  foreign  bodies. 
Aquatic  ;  length  1-24  to  1-18". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  401. 

LIMNICY 'THERE,  Brady.— An  Ostra- 
cod,  allied  to  Cythere,  the  antenniS  having 
sette  instead  of  spines,  and  the  valves  being 
thin,  and  spinous  or  tubercled. 

BiBL.  G.  S.  Brady,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi. 
419. 

LIMNOCH'ARES,  Latr.— A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina  and  family 
Hydrachnea. 

C.  uquatica  (Jiolosericea?)  (PI.  2.  fig.  27). 
The  only  species.  It  differs  from  all  other 
water-spiders  by  its  walking  instead  of 
swimming. 

Body  very  soft  and  often  spontaneously 
variable  in  form;  epidermis  covered  with 
little  conical  granules  (?)  ;  no  hairs  upon  the 
body,  and  but  few  upon  the  legs ;  eyes  at- 
tached to  a  lanceolate  scaly  piece  (d),  and 
surrounded  by  hairs ;  rostrum  partly  con- 
cealed beneath  the  skin,  the  anterior  ex- 
serted  half  (h)  cylindrical  and  accompanied 
by  the  palps,  the  last  joint  of  which  is  very 
slender  and  obtuse  ;  by  pressure  the  broader 
base  of  the  rostrum  is  made  to  protrude  (/)  ; 
tarsi  (c)  thickened  at  the  end,  with  large 
claws  ;  coxae  of  four  posterior  pairs  of  legs 
longer  than  the  others,  which  is  contrary  to 
what  occurs  in  Plydrachna,  Atax,  &c. ;  coxae 
of  the  anterior  two  pairs  of  legs  closely 
approximate,  as  are  also  those  of  the  two 
posterior  pairs  (e),  but  the  two  gToups  are 
widely  separated. 

The  larvae  have  six  legs,  a  large  head-like 
rostrum,  with  two  large  palps  and  two  black 
lateral  anterior  eyes,  and  fix  themselves  upon 
or  near  the  head  of  Gerris  lacustris ;  they 
subsequently  detach  themselves  from  this 
insect,  fall  into  the  water,  and  pass  their 
nymph-stage  under  submersed  stones,  the 
perfect  animal  making  its  appearance  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  days. 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  i. 
159;  Gervais,  Walckenaer' s  Arachn.  p.  208; 
och,  Deuts.  Crustac,  &c. 
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LIMNODIC'TYON,  Ktz.— A  genus  of 
Protococcacese. 

Char.  Cells  angular  from  mutual  pressure, 
bound  together  in  membranous  layers,  and 
agglomerated  in  a  parenchymatous  form. 
Multiplication  by  gonidia. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  61. 

LIMNO'RIA,  Leach. — A  genus  of  marine 
Crustacea,  of  the  order  Isopoda,  and  family 
Asellota. 

L.  terebrans  (PI.  44.  fig.  27)  is  of  interest 
on  account  of  the  great  ravages  which  it 
commits  in  submerged  timber,  as  the  piles 
of  piers,  flood-gates,  docks,  &c.,  which  it 
perforates  in  every  direction.  Head  large, 
rounded ;  antennae four,ofnearlyequal length; 
eyes  two,  lateral,  black,  composed  of  about 
seven  ocelli  ;  body  elongato-subcylindrical, 
thorax  with  seven  joints,  legs  seven  pairs, 
formed  for  walking ;  abdomen  six-jointed, 
the  last  joint  large,  suborbicular,  and  with 
two  styles  ;  length  about  1-6".  It  contracts 
into  a  ball  when  disturbed. 

BiBL.  Leach,  Linn.  Trans,  xi.  370  ;  Cold- 
stream, Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.  1834 ;  Hope, 
Entoni.  Trans,  i. ;  Daly  ell.  Wonders  of  Cre- 
ation, i. 

LINDIA,  Duj. — A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  of 
the  family  Hydatinsea,  E.  (Furcularina,Duj.). 

Char.  Body  oblong,  almost  vermiform, 
with  transverse  folds,  rounded  in  front,  but 
no  rotatory  organ,  cilia,  or  eye  ;  tail-like  foot 
with  two  conical  and  short  segments  or 
toes ;  j  aws  very  complicated  (and  imperfectly 
described). 

L.  tortdosa  (PL  34.  fig.  40).  Aquatic ; 
length  1-75". 

BiBL.  Duj.  Infus.  p.  653  ;  Cohn,  Sieb.  8f 
Km.  Zeitsch.  1858,  p.  286;  Pritch.  Infus. 

LINDS J3A,  Dryander.  —  A  genus  of 
Davalliefe  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  Exotic 
(fig.  404). 

LINGULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  hyaline  sti- 
chostegian  Foraminifer,  differing  from  No- 
dosaria  in  being  laterally  compressed  and 
having  a  slit-like  aperture. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  163. 

LINGULINOP'SIS,  Reuss— This  may 
be  defined  as  a  Lingidina  haviag  its  early 
chambers  coiled,  or  a  Margimdina  much 
compressed  and  opening  with  a  rift. 

BiBL.  Reuss,  K.  bohm.  Ges.  Wiss.  1860. 

LTNUM,  L.    See  Flax. 

LIOSI'PHON,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Tra- 
chelina  (Infus.  Ciliata). 

Char.  Resembles  Nassula ;  but  the  frontal 
•  region  is  prolonged.    1  species. 

BiBL.  IPritchard,  Infus.  p.  627. 


LiqSTEPHANTA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Melosirese  (Diatomace^). 

Char.  Frustules  simple,  orbicular ;  disk 
smooth,  but  with  a  crown  of  rays  round  a 
smooth  space.   3  species.   From  Barbadoes. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  813. 


Fig.  404. 


Lindssa. 
A  pinnnle.    Magu.  10  diams. 


LIOTHE'UM,  Nitzsch.— A  genus  of  In- 
sects, of  the  order  Anoplura,  and  family 
Liotheidfe. 

Char.  Antennae  clavate  or  capitate ;  max- 
illary palpi  conspicuous ;  mouth  with  strong 
mandibles  ;  tarsi  with  two  claws. 

Antennae  four-jointed  ;  mandibles  with 
two  teeth ;  maxillary  palpi  long,  filiform, 
four-jointed;  labial  palpi  very  short;  two- 
jointed. 

The  genus  has  been  subdivided  into  seven 
subgenera.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  parasitic  upon  birds. 

L.  (Menopon)  pullidttm  (PI.  28.  fig.  7). 
Elongate,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  shining  and 
smooth ;  head  slightly  sinuate  on  each  side, 
with  a  dark  pitchy  spot  before  each  eye. 
Length  1-24  to  1-16".  Common  upon  the 
domestic  fowl. 

BiBL.  Denny,  Anoplur.  Monogr.  p.  204. 

LIPAROGY'RA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Melosirese  (Diatomaceas). 

Char.  Frustules  simple,  cylindrical,  each 
having  an  internal  spiral  filiform  band  or 
crest. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  823. 

LIPEU'RUS.  —  A  genus  of  parasitic 
Arachnida  {L.  phanicojiteris)  found  on 
flamingoes. 

BiBL.  Macalister,  Qu.  Mic.  Journ.  1871, 
p.  163. 
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LIRADIS'GUS,  Grev.— A  genus  of  Dia- 

toniclCGSG. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Mic.  Trans.  1865. 

LITHIC  ACID.    See  Umc  Acid. 

LITHOCYS'TIS,  AUm.— A  genus  of 
Corallinacese  (Fiorideous  Algte),  consisting 
of  a  single  species,  L.  Allmanni,  Hass.,  which 
has  been  found  as  an  epiphyte,  forming 
minute  white  dots  upon  Chrysimenia  clavel- 
losa.  The  minute  dots  consist  of  one  or 
more  fan-shaped  fronds  composed  of  square 
cells.  The  plant  is  colourless,  brittle,  and 
effervesces  in  acid.  The  fan-shaped  frond 
somewhat  resembles  in  structure  imperfect 
or  segmental  fronds  of  Coleoch^te. 

BiBL.  Hass.  Brii.  Mar.  Alq.  p.  Ill,  pi. 
14  B ;  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  166. 

LITHODES'MIUM,  Ehr.— A  doubtful 
genus  of  Diatomacese.  Marine. 

L.  undulatmn  (PI.  13.  fig.  4  a,  front  view ; 
4  b,  side  view).  Surface  without  markings, 
very  pellucid,  two  of  the  sides  undulate,  the 
third  plane  and  with  two  marginal  notches  ; 
angles  obtuse;  length  of  joints  1-480". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ahh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1840; 
Kiitz.  Bacill.  p.  135,  and  Sp.  Alg.  p.  133. 

LITHOFELLINIG  AGID.— This  sub- 
stance is  a  component  of  certain  concretions 
called  bezoars,  and  found  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  various  kinds  of  goat  in  the  East, 
as  in  Persia  &c. 

It  is  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  readily 
so  in  hot  alcohol,  but  little  in  ether. 

The  perfect  crystals  form  six-sided  prisms 
with  truncated  ends  ;  but  when  somewhat 
rapidly  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution, 
they  are  modified  as  represented  in  PI.  7. 
fig.  14. 

BiBL.  See  Ghemistry. 

LITHOGRAPHA,  Nyl.  — A  genus  of 
Lichens. 

CJiar.  ThaUus  crustaceous  or  evanescent; 
apothecia  lirellaeform,  black,  tumid;  epi- 
thecium  rimiform,  margins  thick,  convex  ; 
hypothecium  black,  thick,  entire ;  spores  8 
or  numerous,  simple  or  1-septate. 

5  British  species.  Rare. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flm:  p.  360. 

LITOSPPHON,  Harv.  —  A  genus  of 
Punctariaceae  (Fucoid  Algae),  with  fronds 
composed  of  cartilaginous  filiform  un- 
branched  filaments,  at  first  solid,  afterwards 
tubular,  composed  of  several  rows  of  cells  ; 
epiphytic  on  Chorda  filuni  (L.  imsillus)  and 
Alaria  (L.  Laminar  ice),  the  former  2  to  6" 
long,  the  latter  1-4  to  1-2".  The  sporanges 
occur  either  solitary  or  aggregated,  scattered 
on  the  surface  of  the  filaments,  which  in 


L.  pmillus  are  clothed  with  pellucid  hairs, 
in  L.  Laniinarice  smooth. 

BiBL.  Harv.  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  43,  pi.  8  D; 
Thuret,  Ann.  dcs  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  iii.  p.  14. 

LITU'OLA,  Lamarck. — A  protean  Fora- 
miniferal  genus,  abundant  both  recent  and 
fossil;  characterized  by  the  test  being  coarsely 
arenaceous,  with  little  or  no  calcareous 
cement.  The  shell  may  be  unilocular  (Pro- 
teonina,  Williamson).  If  compound,  its 
shape  may  be  loosely  moniliform  {Reophax, 
Montfort),  whether  straight,  coiled,  or 
irregular,  free  or  attached  (the  latter 
feature  characterizing  Placopsilina,  D'Orb.). 
Or  the  chambers  may  be  close-set  and 
overlapping,  and  have  either  a  straight, 
coiled,  or  crozier-like  contour,  imitating 
various  forms  of  other  Foraminifera,  such  as 
Orthocerina,  Nodosaria,  Flabellina,  Cristel- 
laria,  Spiroli)ia,  Rotalia,  Nonio?iina,  Glohi- 
gerina,  Orbulina,  &c.  Further,  the  chambers 
may  communicate  by  a  simple  central 
aperture,  or  by  a  cribriform  septal  plate ; 
and  they  may  be  either  simply  hollow,  or 
labyrinthic  from  secondary  growths.  Some 
with  a  single  aperture  and  undivided 
chambers,  and  some  which  are  labyrinthic 
and  cribriform,  belong  to  Reuss's  Haplo- 
phragmiuni,  Haplosticlie  (straight),  and 
Polypliragma  (large  and  thick).  When  the 
aperture  is  of  a  horse-shoe  shape  and  sub- 
valvate,  we  have  the  Hippucrepina.^  Parker. 
PI.  18.  fig.  18  is  an  irregularly  nautiloid, 
labj'riuthic  form  {Lituola  difformis)  very 
common  in  the  Ghalk. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  p.  143. 

LITUO'LIDA,  Carp. — Besides  the  coarse- 
grained genus  Lituola{-\\\t]i  its  subdivisions), 
there  are  several  closely  related  forms  which 
differ  chiefly  in  the  degrees  of  smoothness 
and  compactness  with  which  the  constituent 
sand-grains,  and  sometimes  spicula,  are  set 
and  cemented. 

BotelUna,  Carpenter,  is  a  long,  roughly 
segmented  tube  of  sand  and  spicules,  with 
ill-defined  terminal  aperture.  Saccammma, 
Sars,  is  spherical  and  smooth,  either  single 
or  in  twos  and  threes  united  by  a  narrow 
stolon- tube.  This  is  found  fossil  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  strata,  as  well  as 
recent.  PiluUna,  Carpenter,  quite  spherical, 
with  a  fissure-like  mouth,  is  composed  of 
very  fine  sand  and  points  of  spicules.  As- 
trorMza,  Sandahl,  relatively  large,  has  a 
coarse,  irregularly  stellate,  test  of  loosely 
aggregated  sand,  with  pseudopodial  aper- 
tures among  the  gi-anules,  chiefly  at  the 
ends  of  the  digitate  radii.  Rhadamtmna, 
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Sars,  arenaceous,  with  a  cement  containing 
ferric  phosphate,  is  tubular,  forked,  or 
radiate,  usually  tritid,  with  a  central  cavity ; 
openino-s  at  the  radial  ends. 

The  i/i5Mo&/a  with  fine-grained  and  smooth 
tests  are  best  typified  by  Trochamndna  and 
its  subgenus  Webbina  (D'Orb.,  restricted). 
These  range  from  simple,  attached,  tent-like, 
single  or  multiple  tests  (  JF.  hemisphcerica, 
W.  irrei/u/aris,  &c.),  to  the  tubular  and  spiral 
Troch.  incerta  {V\.  18.fig.l4)andtherotalioid 
T.  squamata  et  iirftata.  The  rotalioid  and 
fusuline  JEiidothrijce  and  the  nummulitoid 
Involutina,  all  fossil,  belong  to  the  same 
category. 

Valvulma,  sometimes  finely,  sometimes 
coarsely  arenaceous,  is,  in  this  character, 
intennediate  to  the  Lituolines  and  Trochani- 
mines  ;  and  among  its  several  modifications 
some  link  it  with  Litiiola  and  others  with 
Trochammina.  Tetrataxis  has  an  alternation 
of  four,  and  Valmdina  (PI.  18.  fig.  20)  of 
thi  eit  chambers. 

The  Lituulida  are  represented  in  every 
existing  sea,  and  in  every  geological  forma- 
tion as  far  back  as  the  Carboniferous. 

BiBL.  Carp.  Introd.  p.  140;  Descr.  Cat.  R. 
Mic.  Soc.  April  1870,  p.  4;  Parker,  Jones,  and 
Brady,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  civ.  p.  406 ;  Monor/r. 
Crag  Fo/-.  i'(d.  Sue.  p.  25 ;  Geol.  Mar/,  vol. 
i.  p.  19o;  Mejh  Brit.  Assoc.  1869,  Sections, 
p.  381 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  4.  vol.  x.  p.  261, 
March  1871. 

LIVER. — It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  liver  is  the  glandular  organ  which 
secretes  the  bile. 

On  examining  the  surface  of  the  liver  or 
a  transverse  section  of  that  organ  with  the 
naked  eye,  it  usually  presents  a  mottled 
appearance,  numerous  spots  of  a  dark  or 
light  red  colour  being  surrounded  by  a 
margin  of  a  paler  or  darker  colour.  These 
spots  correspond  to  the  lobules  of  the  liver. 

The  lobules  are  rounded  or  polygonal,  and 
about  1-2  to  1"'  in  diameter  (fig.  405). 

Between  the  lobules  run  branches  of  the 
vena  portte,  forming  the  interlobular  veins 
(coloured  red  in  PI.  31.  fig.  33)  ;  these 
throughout  their  course  send  off  numerous 
smaller  branches  into  the  substance  of  the 
lobules,  which  terminate  in  the  capillary 
plexus  of  the  lobules. 

The  branches  of  the  vena  portse  are  accom- 
panied by  branches  of  the  hepatic  duct  and 
ramifications  of  the  hepatic  artery,  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue  prolonged 
from  Glisson's  capsule.  Hence,  in  a  section 
of  the  uninjected  liver,  those  branches  of 


Fig.  405. 


Magnifled  about  3  diameters. 

Portion  of  the  liver  of  a  pig,  with  divided  branches  of 
the  vena  cava ;  the  lobules  are  visible  upon  the  divided 
surfaces  :  a,  large  vein,  no  orifices  of  the  intralobular 
veins  being  visible;  b,  branches  of  the  same,  with  distinct 
orifices  of  the  intralobular  veins,  and  the  bases  of  the 
lobules  seen  through  their  walls. 


Fig.  406. 


Magnified  about  4  diameters. 

Section  of  the  liver  of  a  pig  through  a  branch  of  the 
vena  portae,  with  accompanying  branches  of  the  hepatio 
artery  and  duct.  On  the  right  are  seen  two  branches 
of  the  vena  portse  giving  off  the  interlobular  veins. 
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tlie  vena  portae  and  of  the  vena  cava  which 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  readily  di- 
stinguishable from  each  other  by  the  orifices 
of  the  former  collapsing,  whilst  those  of  the 
latter  are  kept  open  by  their  close  contact 
with  the  lobules. 

Fig.  407. 


Magnified  35  diameters. 

Section  of  a  portion  of  the  liver  of  a  rabbit,  showins 
course  of  one  of  tlie  intralobular  veina,  the  roots  only  oi 


Fig.  408. 


yellow  in  PI.  31.  fig.  33),  which  take  their 
origin  in  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  lobule; 
these  central  branches  form  the  intralobular 
veins. 

The  capillaries  of  the  lobules  form  a  close 
and  elegant  plexus  between  the  branches  of 
the  inter-  and  intralobular  veins, 
the  rest  of  the  lobules  being  filled 
up  with  the  secreting  cells  Cfiar. 
408).  °         ^  ^ 

The  branches  of  the  biliary 
ducts  accompany  those  of  the 
vena  portae  as  far  as  the  interlo- 
bular spaces,  where,  according 
to  many  authorities,  they  do  not 
enter  the  lobules,  but  terminate 
in  csecal  extremities;  but  this 
arrangement  is  stoutly  denied  by 
others,  who  consider  that  the  mi- 
nute hepatic  cell-tubules  open  into 
them.  The  biliary  ducts  consist  of 
an  outer  coat  of  areolar  tissue, 
the  bundles  of  fibres  of  which 
are  difiicultly  separable,  and  an 
internal  epithelial  layer.  The 
areolar  coat  is  most  distinct  in 
the  larger  branches,  being  almost 


the  entire 
the  others. 


Magnified  350  diameters. 
Secreting  cells  and  capillaries  of  the  liver  of  a  pig. 
[The  spaces  between  the  capillaries  and  the  cells  have 
been  left  through  error  of  the  draughtsman.] 

In  the  centre  of  each  lobule  arises  a 
branch  of  the  vena  cava,  by  tlie  union 
of  numerous  smaller  branches  (coloured 


Magnified  350  diameters. 

Secreting  cells  and  terminal  interlobular  ducts ;  hu- 
man, a,  duets ;  b,  cells ;  c,  spaces  occupied  by  blood- 
vessels. 

absent  in  the  terminal  iuterlobulai-  ductsJ 
it  contains  numerous  nuclei  and  nuclear 
fibres.  The  epithelium  of  the  larger  ducts 
is  cylindrical,  that  of  the  smaller  of  the 
pavement  kind.  In  the  hepatic  ducts  the 
outer  coat  contains  scattered  muscular  fibre- 
cells.   The  ducts  also  contain  small  mucua- 
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glands.  The  secreting  cells  of  the  lobules 
fill  lip  the  interspaces  between  the  blood- 
vessels, forming  a  network  with  radiating 
meshes.  They  are  very  transparent,  of  a 
rounded  or  polygonal  form,  about  1-1000" 
in  diameter,  containiug  a  micleus  or  not 
unfrequently  two  nuclei,  with  a  number  of 
granules,  and  a  few  small  globules  of  fat 
(fig.  160,  page  227). 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  or 
not  these  cells  are  united  serially  within  a 
structureless  membrana  propria,  forming 
the  so-called  hepatic  tubules,  through  which 
the  bile  passes  to  the  ducts. 

The  division  of  the  substance  of  the  liver 
into  lobules  is  rather  apparent  than  real, 
being  effected  by  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  vessels,  the  lobules  having  no  true 
coat  or  envelope.  The  areolar  tissue  which 
accompanies  the  vena  portse  and  its  branches 
becomes  less  and  less  in  quantity  as  the 
branches  become  smaller,  and  is  lost  in  the 
interlobular  spaces.  It  is  much  more  abun- 
dant in  animals,  as  the  pig,  than  in  man, 
rendering  the  lobular  arrangement  much 
more  distinct. 

The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  are 
distributed  to  the  portal  vessels,  the  hepatic 
ducts,  Glisson's  capsule  with  its  prolonga- 
tions, and  the  peritoneal  coat.  They  are 
often  elegantly  tortuous. 

Among  the  more  common  morbid  states 
of  the  liver  may  be  mentioned  :• — that  called 
cirrhosis,  in  which  the  areolar  tissue  is  ex- 
cessively developed  and  mixed  with  a  large 
number  of  fibvo-plastic  corpuscles,  produ- 
cing an  atrophied  state  of  the  epithelial 
structure ;  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
fatty  matter  in  the  cells  (fig.  160,  page  227)  ; 
and  the  presence  in  these  also  of  granules 
of  the  pigment  of  the  bile,  rarely  with 
crystals  of  cholesterine  and  bilifalvine. 

The  examination  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  blood-vessels  is  best  made  in  a  liver 
which  has  been  injected  with  two  kinds  of 
injection,  as  yellow  (chromate  of  lead)  and 
red  (vermilion),  or  red  and  white  (carbonate 
of  lead)— the  yellow  or  white  being  injected 
into  the  hepatic  vein.  As  the  injection  is 
being  proceeded  with,  the  surface  of  the 
liver  should  be  examined  with  a  lens  to 
ascertain  whether  the  intralobular  veins  are 
well  filled,  and  the  injection  has  reached 
the  capillaries;  the  red  injection  should 
then  be  throvra  into  the  portal  vein  until 
it  is  filled.  The  general  vascular  arrange- 
ment is  best  observed  in  an  injection  in 
which  the  capillaries  themselves  are  not 


I  filled,  but  only  the  smaller  portal  and  he- 
j   patic  branches. 

I  To  examine  the  ducts  as  to  their  course 
and  termination,  the  portal  vein  should 
previously  be  injected.  If  this  be  not  done, 
the  injection  easily  bursts  through  the  walls 
of  the  terminal  ducts,  and  escapes  into  the 
intralobular  plexus  ;  and  thus  the  appear- 
ance of  a  plexus  of  vessels  prolonged  from 
the  terminal  ducts  is  produced. 

The  structure  of  the  hepatic  cells  is  easily 
seen  on  scraping  tlie  surface  of  a  section  of 
the  liver,  and  placing  the  portion  thus  ob- 
tained between  two  pieces  of  glass  as 
usual. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  secreting 
cells  is  observed  in  sections  made  with 
Valentin's  knife. 

In  many  animals,  as  fishes,  the  loading 
of  the  cells  of  the  liver  with  fat,  which  in 
man  represents  the  morbid  state  of  fatty 
degeneration,  is  normal,  and  renders  it  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  outlines  of  the  cells,  which  are 
also  very  delicate. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mik.  Anat.  ii. ;  Kiernan, 
Phil.  Trans.  1833 ;  H.  Jones,  Phil.  Trans. 
1846  and  1849;  Guillot,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  1848 ;  Leidy,  Sill.  Jn.  1848 ;  Beale, 
On  the  Liver ;  Carpenter,  Phys.  4th  edit. ; 
Ewald  Hering  in  Strieker,  Hidol.,  New  Syd. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  and  the  authorities  mentioned 
therein. 

LOASACEtE.— A  family  of  Dicotyledo- 
nous Flowering  plants,  with  stinging  hairs 
upon  the  epidermis.  Loasa,  Bartonia,  and 
Bhimenbachia  are  often  to  be  obtained  in 
gardens.  * 

LONCHI'TIS,  Presl.— A  genus  of  Adi- 
anteae  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  Exotic  (fig. 
410). 

Fig.  410. 


Lonchitis  pubescens. 
A  pinnule  with  sori. 
Magnified  10  diams. 


LOFTU'SIA,H.  B.  Brady.— A  large  fusi- 
form arenaceous  Foraminifer,  consisting  of 
a  spiral  lamina,  secondary  oblique  longitu- 
dinal septa,  and  tertiary  vertical  divisions. 
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making  the  internal  structure  labyriuthic. 
In  texture  similar  to  the  higher  Trocham- 
mincB,  Loftusia  stands  high  amongst  the 
arenaceous  forms,  corresponding-  with  Alveo- 
Una  in  the  Porcellaneous,  and  Fusulina  in 
the  Hyaline  group.    Fossil  in  Persia. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Phil.  Trans.  1869,  751. 

LO'PHIUM,  Fr. — A  genus  of  Phacidiacei 
(Ascomycetous  Fungi),  remarkably  distin- 
guished by  the  form  oith-e,  perithecia  resem- 
bling a  bivalve  shell  with  the  valves  in  situ 
(figs.  411  &  412).    The  nucleus  contained 


Fig.  411.    Fig.  412.     Fig.  413. 


Lophium  mytilinum. 
Fig.  411.  A  perithecium,  seen  sidewise. 
Fig.  412.  The  same,  seen  endwise. 
Fig.  413.  A  perithecium  cut  open. 

Magn,  25  diams. 


within  the  carbonaceous  perithecium  con- 
sists of  erect  asci  mixed  with  paraphyses, 
containing  minute  spores,  and  soon  falling 
away  into  a  powder.  L.  mytilimnn,  Pers. 
(figs.  411-13),  occurs  on  the  bark  or  naked 
wood  of  fir  trees.  L.  elaticm,  Carm.  also 
occurs  on  fir  wood.  These  plants  are  known 
from  allied  genera  by  the  remarkable  form 
of  the  perithecia. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  280 ; 
Fries,  S^/st.  Myc.  ii.  p.  533 ;  Sunima  Veg.  p. 
401  ;  Greville*  Sc.  Cnipt.  Flor.  pi.  177. 

LOPHOCO'LEA,  Nees.— A  genus  of 
Jungermanniese  (Hepaticse),  including  the 
J.  bidentata,  L.,  and  J.  heterophylla,  Schrad., 
growing  in  moist  situations,  at  the  roots  of 
trees,  &c. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Junqerm.  pis.  30,  31 ; 
Brit.  Flor.'n.  pt.  1.  p.  122. 

LOPHOPO'DIUM,  Ktz.— A  genus  of 
Rivulariaceae  of  doubtful  value  and  allied 
to  AmphitJij-ix. 

BiBL.  Eabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  ii.  231. 

LOPHO'PUS,  Dumortier.— A  genus  of 
freshwater  Polyzoa,  of  the  order  Hippo- 
crepia,  and  family  Plumatellida3. 

Char.  Polypidom  sacciform,  hyaline,  ge- 
latinous,with  a  disk  serving  for  attachment ; 
orifices  scattered;  ova  elliptical,  with  a 
ring,  but  no  spines. 

BiBL.  Allman,  Fresh.  Polyzoa  (RaySoc), 
83  ;  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  391. 


LORI'CA,    See  Carapace. 

LOUSE.     See  Pediculus  and  Ano- 

PLURA. 

LOVENEL'LA,  Hincks.— A  genus  of 
Campanulariidac  (Hydroida). 

Char.  Stems  simple  or  slightly  branching, 
rooted  by  a  thread-like  stolon ;  hydrothecae 
turbinate,  elongate,  operculum  of  distinct 
segments ;  proboscis  large  and  prominent. 
L.  dausa,  Loven,  from  the  Oar  stone,  Tor- 
bay. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Bi-it.  Hyd.  Zooph.  p.  177. 

LOXOGUN'GHA,  Sars.— A  marine  Os- 
tracode,  allied  to  Cythere,  with  long  setife- 
rous  antennae,  and  strong  subrhomboidal 
valves,  which  have  toothed  hinges  and  often 
a  pitted  surface.  Common  in  the  British 
and  other  seas,  and  fossil  in  the  Tertiary 
and  post-Tertiary  strata. 

BiBL.  G.  S.  Brady,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi. 
432. 

LOXO'DES,  Ehr. — A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  Trachelina. 

Char.  As  correctly  revised  by  Claparfede 
&  Lachmann,  the  genus  is  characterized  by 
a  row  of  transparent  vesicles,  each  of  which 
contains  a  highly  refracting  body,  and  by  a 
more  or  less  arborescent  distribution  of  the 
digestive  canal. 

Thej-e  is  only  one  species,  L.  rostrum,  Ehr. 
{Pelecida  rostrum,  Duj.),  PI.  24.  fig.  39. 

L.  bursaria  (PI.  24.  fig.  41.)  is  a  Parame- 
cium. L.  cucidhdus  and  L.  dentatus  belong 
to  Chilodon. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  323;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  449 ;  Stein,  Infus.  p.  238,  &c. Clapa- 
rede  et  Lach.  Etudes,  p.  344. 

LOXOPHYL'LUM,  Clap,  et  Lach.— A 
genus  of  ciliated  Infusoria,  fam.  Trachelina. 

Char.  Body  flat  and  leaf-like,  even  when 
well  nourished  ;  a  flat  portion  surrounds  the 
body,  forming  a  transparent  zone  into  the 
composition  of  which  the  rest  of  the  body 
does  not  enter.  A  contractile  vesicle  pos- 
teriorly near  the  anus.  Sometimes  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  is  produced.  4 
species.  Syn.  of  L.  fasciola  (PI.  23.  fig.  10  a 
&  6)  is  AmpJiileptus  fasciola,  E.  &  D.,  but  L. 
meleagris,  D.,  is  not  properly  an  Amphileptm : 
see  p.  35.  The  other  species  are  L.  arma- 
tum,  Clap,  et  L.,  and  L.  lamella  (Trachelius 
lamella,  Ehr.). 

BiBL.  Duj.  Inftts.  p.  487;  Claparede  et 
Lachmann,  Etudes,  p.  360. 

LOXOSO'MA,  R.  Brown.— A  genus  of 
Hymenophyllaceous  Ferns,  distinguished  by 
the  projecting  column  bearing  the  sporangia 
(figs.  414,  415,  416). 
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Fig.  414.  Fig.  415. 


Loxo3oma  Cunninghamii. 


Fig.  414.  A  pinnule  with  marginal  sori.  Magu.  5  diams. 
Fig.  415.  A  sorus  opened.    Magn.  25  diams. 
Fig.  416.  Columella  with  sporanges.    Magu.  .50  diams. 

LUOERNARIA,  Fabricius— A  genua  of 
Medusidae  (Jellyfislies),  with  the  tentaciila 
airanged  in  eight  little  tufts,  pedunculated 
and  bell-shaped.  L.  auricula  is  common  in 
the  summer  in  the  seas  of  England,  Norway, 
and  Greenland.  It  can  be  kept  for  some  time 
in  an  aquarium,  and  from  the  small  size  of 
many  individuals  is  a  very  interesting  ob- 
ject for  the  microscope. 

BiBL.  M. -Edwards  &  Haime,  Hist.  Nat. 
d.  Curall.  iii.  p.  457 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Sea-side 
Stud.  Boston,  1871,  p.  46  ;  Keferstein,  Zeit. 
f.  wiss.  Zool.  xii.  1862. 

LUMBRI'CUS.— Agenus  of  Oligochaeta 
(Annelida).  The  anatomy  and  histology 
of  L.  terrestris,  the  earthworm,  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  many  observers.  For 
a  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  species 
and  its  bibliography,  see  E.  Ray  Lankester, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1864  &  1865,  p.  114;  Lock- 
hart  Clarke,  Proc.  Royal  Sue.  1857,  p.  344 
{nervous  system) ;  Rolleston,  Forms  of 
Animal  Life. 

LUNGS. — The  internal  respiratory  sacs 
of  animals. 

Under  this  b  ead  hall  notice  also  the 
larynx,  trachea  and  bronchi 


Larynx. — The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  do 
not  all  possess  the  same  minute  structure. 
The  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  consist  of 
hyaline  cartilage,  the  basis  being  homoge- 
neous, and  containing  disseminated  cartilage- 
corpuscles.  The  walls  of  the  corpuscles  are 
1  usually  thick.  The  basis  often  becomes 
fibrous,  and  both  corpuscles  and  basis  in- 
crusted  with  calcareous  salts,  or  completely 
ossified.  Their  perichondrium  is  firm,  and 
is  composed  of  areolar  tissue,  with  fine  elastic 
fibres,  vessels,  and  nerves. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  hyaline  cen- 
trally, but  they  become  fibrous  near  their 

The  epiglottis  (PI.  40.  fig.  40)  and  the 
appendices  of  the  arytenoid  consist  of  fibro- 
cartilage ;  and  the  corpuscles  are  frequently 
more  or  less  filled  up  by  secondary  deposit. 
Its  cartilage  presents  numerous  excavations 
on  its  posterior  or  inferior  surface,  which 
often  penetrate  it  and  transmit  vessels  and 
small  nerves. 

The  mucous  membrane,  as  also  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  larynx,  consists  of 
areolar  tissue  with  networks  of  fine  elastic 
fibres  ;  at  the  surface  it  becomes  more  ho- 
mogeneous, but  does  not  form  a  separable 
basement  layer  or  membrane.  It  contains 
a  number  of  small  racemose  glands,  the 
vesicles  of  which  are  lined  with  pavement, 
the  ducts  with  cylindrical  epithelium. 

The  epithelium  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  epiglottis  is  of  the  pavement  kind ;  and 
this  gradually  becomes  changed  into  the 
columnar  and  ciliated  kind  posteriorly.  The 
margins  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds 
are  covered  with  an  epithelium  of  tessellated 
cells,  which  is  continued  over  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  as  far 
down  as  the  level  of  the  lower  vocal  cords. 
The  projecting  border  of  the  true  vocal  cord 
is  covered  with  pavement  epithelium,  which 
is  suddenly  replaced  towards  the  ventricle 
of  the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  by  the  ordi- 
nary ciliated  kind. 

Trachea  and  larger  bronchi. — The  incom- 
plete cartilaginous  rings  of  these  tubes  are 
surrounded  and  connected  together  by  a 
,     firm,  elastic,  fibrous    membrane,  forming 
their  perichondrium,  which  also  covers  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tubes  as  a  somewhat 
'    thinner  layer.    The  cartilage  is  of  the  true 
kind.    At  the  posterior  part  of  the  tubes  is 
I     a  layer  of  unstriated  muscular  fibres,  most 
of  which  form  transverse,  but  a  few  longi- 
!     tudinal  bundles.    The  elastic  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  greatly  developed, 
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forming  a  distinct  internal  layer  of  princi- 
pally longitudinal  anastomosing  fibres. 

In  the  larger  bronchi  down  to  those  that 
do  not  exceed  1-25"  in  diameter,  there  are 
the  following  structural  pecularities  : — 

1.  There  is  a  tunica  adventitia  consisting 
of  connective  tissue  and  fat  which  connects 
the  bronchi  with  the  adjoining  tissues.  2. 
The  external  fibrous  layer,  consisting  of 
dense  fibrillated  connective  tissue,  ■svith  im- 
bedded cartilaginous  plates  which  form 
flattened  semicircles,  and  are  distributed 
posteriorly  as  well  as  around  the  small 

Fig.  417. 


Epithelial  cells  of  the  trachea  in  situ ;  hiiman.  a,  lon- 
gitudinal elastic  fibres ;  b,  homogeneous  outer  (base- 
ment) layer  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  c,  deep  layers  of 
round  cells  ;  d,  intermediate  layers ;  e,  outer  ciliated 
cells. 

Magn.  350  diameters. 


bronchus.  Irregular  and  angular  plates 
succeed  these  and  become  rarer  with  the 
diminishing  calibre  of  the  tube.  3.  The 
muscular  layer  of  compact  circular  fasciculi 
of  organic  muscular  tissue.  4.  The  internal 
fibrous  layer,  consisting  of  thick  longitudinal 
elastic  fibres  ;  it  is  in  relation  with  the  lon- 
gitudinal folds  of  the  next  or  mucous  layer. 
5.  A  loose  connective  tissue  with  delicate 
fibres  running  longitudinally  and  becoming 
condensed  into  a  hyaline  layer,  where  it 
simulates  a  basement  membrane.  On  this 
rests  the  epithelium.  This  consists  of  co- 
lumnar ciliated  epithelium  and  of  cup  or 
goblet  cells. 

In  bronchi  of  the  smallest  kind,  the  ex- 
ternal fibrous  coat  is  attenuated,  and  consists 
of  a  few  longitudinal  fibres  ;  the  muscular 
layer  breaks  up  into  isolated  circular  bands ; 
and  the  longitudinal  elastic  fibres  of  the 
inner  coat  continue  as  compressed  fasciculi. 
The  ciliated  epithelium  cells  are  not  so  high. 
They  even  assume  a  flat  form  ;  and  near  the 
transition  into  the  alveolar  passages  they 


Fig.  418. 


lose  their  cilia,  and  the  cup  and  goblet  cells 
are  no  longer  found. 

The  walls  of  the  pulmo- 
nary air-cells  consist  of 
two  layers,  a  fibrous  and 
an  epithelial  layer.  The 
former  is  composed  of  a 
basis  ot  homogeneous 
areolar  tissue,  with  nume- 
rous elastic  fibres,  vessels, 
and  nerves  (fig.  419). 

The  elastic  fibres  sur- 
round the  air-ceUs  in  the 
form  of  elegant  wavy  bun- 
dles and  separate  fibres 
which  anastomose  and 
constitute  a  dense  net- 
work, most  obviou.s  at 
those  parts  where  several 
cells  are  in  contact  with 
each  other;  whilst  in  other 
parts  the  areolar  element  eelirfTOnTthrsurface 
supporting  the  numerous  °^  "^"^  trachea;  hu- 
capillaries  predominates, 
and  the  elastic  elements 
are  more  sparing  and  slen- 
der.    The  epithelium  is  of  the  pavement 

Fig.  419. 


Isolated  epithelial 


MagniBed  350  dia- 
meters. 


Air-cells  of  a  human  lung,  a,  epithelium ;  h,  fibrous 
portion,  where  the  walls  of  several  air-cells  are  con- 
fluent; c,  thinner  walls  of  air-cells. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

kind,  not  ciliated,  consisting  of  rounded  or 
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polygonal  nucleated  cells,  about  1-2000" 
in  diameter. 

Each  terminal  bronchus  forms  an  infun- 

Fig.  420. 


Two  pulmonary  lobules  a  a,  with  the  air-cells  b  b, 
and  the  terminations  of  the  bronchi  cc;  from  an  infant 
newly  born. 

Magnified  25  diameters. 

dibulum,  and  the  air-cells  or  alveoli  present 
a  honeycomb  appearance  on  its  interior.  A 

Tiff.  421. 


containing  in  adult  animals  (fig.  421) 
black  pigment  in  the  form  of  distinct  or 
isolated  granules,  sometimes  also  crystals- 
The  lobules  are  laest  seen  in  the  lungs  of 
young  animals. 

These  smaller  or  primary  lobules  are  ag- 
gregated to  form  larger  secondary  lobules — 
the  lobules  of  descriptive  anatomists,  and 
the  outlines  of  which  in  adults  are  prin- 
cipally mapped  out  by  lines  of  pigment. 


Fig.  422. 


Outer  surface  of  the  lung  of  a  cow,  the  air-cells  of 
which  were  injected  with  wax :  a,  a,  a,  air-cells ;  b,  b, 
boundaries  of  the  (primary)  lobules. 

Magnified  30  diameters. 


group  of  cells  or  alveoli  belong  to  each 
minutest  bronchus  and  constitute  a  lobule. 
The  walls  of  the  contiguous  cells  or  alveoli 
form  thin  septa,  the  alveolar  septa. 

The  groups  of  air-cells  formingthe  lobules 
of  the  lungs  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  areolar  tissue  mixed  with  nuclear  fibres, 


Capillaries  of  the  human  lung. 
Magnified  60  diameters. 

The  lobular  structure  of  the  lungs  is  best 
shown  in  the  lungs  of  foetal  animals  in- 
jected from  the  trachea  or  bronchi. 

The  capillaries  of  the  lungs  are  extremely 
minute  and  very  difficult  to  inject  fully ; 
and  the  finest  injection  is  required  for  the 
purpose. 

They  only  lie  with  a  small  portion  of 
their  diameter  imbedded  in  the  tissues  of 
the  alveolus ;  and  the  rest  of  their  wall  is 
free  and  in  contact  with  the  air  of  the  cells; 
and  where  the  walls  of  adjacent  alveoli 
have  become  fused  into  a  thin  membrane, 
the  capillaries  once  forming  a  double  now 
exist  as  a  single  plexus,  and  project  first 
into  one  alveolus  and  then  into  the  other. 

The  lymphatics  invest  the  subpleural 
lobules  in  the  form  of  a  plexus,  and  dip  in- 
wards to  join  the  deep-seated  tubes  which 
accompany  the  bronclii  and  large  vessels  to 
the  root  of  the  lung. 

In  the  lower  vertebrate  animals,  the 
structure  of  the  lungs  is  much  simpler  than 
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ill  the  higher.  Thus  in  the  Triton  each 
forms  a  simple  tubulfvr  sac,  whilst  in  the 
frog  and  toad  (PI.  31.  fig.  34)  each  lung- 
may  be  compared  to  a  single  lohule  of  a 
hmg  of  the  Mammalia,  having  a  cavity  in 
the  centre,  with  which  comparatively  few 
large  cells  extending  into  the  periphery 
communicate.  The  capillaries  are  also  much 
larger,  especially  in  the  two  animals  last 
mentioned. 

The  capillaries  may  often  be  well  seen 
in  thin  sections  of  the  inflated  and  dried 
organs.  The  altered  structure  of  emphyse- 
matous lungs  may  also  be  best  shown  by 
this  method. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mik.  Anat.  ii. ;  Rainey, 
Med.  Chi.  Trans,  xxviii.  &  xxxi. ;  Stannias, 
Vergl.  Anat. ;  Waters,  Human  Liing,  1860  j 
Henle,  On  Lungs,  1862  ;  Henle,  Mngewdde, 
1866  ;  Verson  and  M.  Schultze  in  Strichers 
Hum.^'  Comp.  Hist.  Syd.  Soc;  Williams, 
Todd's  Ci/cl.  Anat.  and  Med.  Times,  1855  ; 
Le  Fort,  Rech.  sur  I'Anat.  du  I'omnun,  1850  ; 
Luschka,  Arcliiv  fiir  mik.  Anat.  v.  p.  1  ; 
M.  Schultze,  Archiv  fur  niik.  Anat.  iii. 
p.  192. 

LUNULA'EIA,  Michel.  —  A  genus  of 
Marchantiea)  (figs.  329-331,  p.  377). 

L  YCOGA'LA,  Mich.— A  genus  of  Myxo- 
gastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fuugi),  consisting 
of  somewhat  globular  bodies,  verrucose  on 
the  outside,  composed  of  a  double  papery 
peridium,  containing  capillitium  and  spores, 
growing  on  rotten  wood,  &c.  L.  epidendrum 
varies  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
nut,  is  globular  when  solitary,  deformed 
when  growing  in  groups,  and  of  a  red 
colour.  L.  parietinmn  is  bluish  black,  and 
the  peridia  do  not  exceed  1-20"  in  diameter. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Srit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  307 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  p.  365 ;  Grev.  Sc. 
Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  38 ;  Fries,  Syst.  Mycol.  iii.  79 ; 
Summ.  Vet/,  p.  448. 

LYCOPO  UI A'CE^.  —  This  order  of 
Cormophytous  Flowerless  Plants,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  Lycopodia  or 
Club-mosses,  is  difficult  to  characterize  in 
general  terms.  The  bifurcating  branched 
stem,  rooting  at  each  fork  by  a  slender 
thread-like  adventitious  root,  and  the  ordi- 
narily small  overlapping  leaves,  distinguish 
most  of  the  species  of  Lycopodium  ;  but 
there  is  considerable  variation  from  this 
habit  in  the  Psilotece,  especially  in  Isoetes, 
and  the  nature  of  the  fructification  is  the 
only  mark  generally  applicable.  The  Ly- 
copodiacefe  bear  spores  which  are  found  in 
small  dehiscent  cases  at  the  bases  of  the 


leaves  (figs.  423,  426  &  427),  on  the  upper 
face  or  imbedded  in  it ;  and  these  fertile 
leaves  are  either  scattered  all  along  the 

Fig.  423.  Fig.  424. 


Lycopodium  Gayanuni. 

Fig.  423.  Scale  of  spike  with  axillary  sporange ;  side 
view. 

Fig.  424.  The  same  seen  from  the  outside. 

Magnified  20  diameters. 


Fig.  425. 


\ 

Lycopodium  compianatum. 
One  third  the  natural  size. 

stem,  or  collected  into  spikes  resembling,  on 
a  small  scale,  elongated  Pine-cones  (figs.  425, 
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435).  The  plants  of  the  genus  lA/cojmdium 
proper,  exhibit  both  these  conditions  ;  but 


Fig.  426. 


Fifr.  427. 


Selaginella  apoda. 

Fig.  426  Scale  with  oosporange.    Magn.  20  diams. 
Fig.  427.  Scale  with  pollen-sporange.    M^gn.  20  diams 

Fig.  430. 


find  the  capsules  on  the  lowest  scales 
{oosporangcs)  producing  only  four  spores 
(figs.  426,  428),  of  much  larger  size  than 
those  contained  in  large  number  in  the 
other  spore-cases  {poUen-sporanf/es)  (figs. 
427 ,  429).    In  Lycopodmm  and  Selaginella 


Fig.  428. 


Selaginella  eernua.    Half  natural  size 

n  all  these  the  spores  are  small  and  nume- 
rous. In  Selaginella,  to  which  belong  the 
elegant  creepingGlub-mosses,  with  flattened 
leafy  stems  (often  with  a  metallic  lustr-e), 
now  so  much  grown  in  Wardian  cases  (fig. 
430),  the  capsular  leaves  are  in  spikes,  which 
are  found  forming  one  arm  of  a  bifurcation 
of  the  stem,  while  the  other  continues  the 
vegetative  growth  ;  and  in  these  spikes  we 


Fig.  429. 


Fig.  428.  Oosporange  with  four  large  spores.  Magn. 
20  diams. 

Fig.  429.    Pollen-sporange  burst,  containing  small 
spores.    Magn.  20  diams. 


the  sporanges  have  but  one  cavity ;  in 
T?«e.s«]o^emthesporanges  are  two-celled,  and 
in  Fsilotum  three-celled.  In  Isoetes  (fig.  376, 
p.  432),  where  all  the  leaves  are  seated 
1  on  a  tuberous  stem, 
and  most  of  them 
fertile,  the  sporanges 
containing  spores  of 
each  kind  are  manv- 
celled,  and  immersed 
in  the  substance  of 
the  bases  of  the 
leaves. 

The  anatomical 
structure  of  the  stem 
of   the  Lycopodiese 
is  not  very  complex. 
There    is    an  outer 
thickish    rind,  com- 
posed of  cellular  tis- 
sue ;    and  on  cutting 
across    a   stem,  the 
ends  of  isolated  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  are 
sometimes  seen  tra- 
ver.sing   this  ;  these 
isolated  bundles  are 
merely  a  portion  of 
those  forming  a  kind 
of  cord  running  up 
the  centre  of  the  stem, 
whence  they  have  been  sent  ofi'  to  supply 
the  leaves.    The  fibro- vascular  biuidles  are 
composed  of  spiral-fibrous  ducts  surrounded 
by  elongated  cellular  tissue  (see  Tissues, 
vegetable),  which  in  large  woody  stems 
become   lignified   by  secondary  deposits. 
The  roots  have  also  a  central  fibro-vascular 
cord,  connected  with  the  central  cord  of  the 
stem.  The  structure  of  the  little-developed 
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•  tuberous  stem  of  Isoetes  is  very  different, 
and  exhibits  a  remarkable  mode  of  growth, 
forming  annual  layers  of  woody  structiu'e 
(see  IsoiiTEs). 

The  leaves  are  of  very  simple  structure ; 
but  their  arrangement  exhibits  many  curious 
peculiarities.  In  Psilotum,  one  of  the 
simplest  forms,  where  they  are  mere  minute 
scales  on  a  widely  bifurcated  stem,  they 
are  alternate  ;  in  some  Lycopodia  they  are 
opposite,  in  others  whorled.    Wlien  the 

Fig,  482. 


leaves  are  in  whorls,  they  vary  in  number, 
not  only  in  different  species,  but  often  in  the 
same  species  in  different  localities,  or  even 
in  the  same  plant :  thus,  the  arrangement 
is  often  different  on  the  main  stem  and  on 
the  branches. 

When  the  leaves  are  opposite,  those 
forming  the  pairs  sometimes  differ  both  in 
dimensions  and  form  ;  in  Lycopodmm  covi- 
planatum  (fig.  434),  the  pairs  of  opposite 
leaves  cross  alternately  at  right  angles,  so 


Fig.  431. 


Fig.  433. 


Lycopodium  phlegmarium. 
Fig.  4.31.  Section  of  the  stem.    Magnified  20  diameters. 
Fig.  4.32.  The  centre  of  ditto.    Magnified  100  diameters. 
Fig.  433.  One  of  the  isolated  bundles  of  ditto.    Magnified  200  diameters. 


Fig.  434. 


Fig.  4.35. 


Fig.  436. 


Fig.  434.  Lvcopodiiim  complanatum.    Yoking  shoot. 

Fig.  435.  Lypopodiiim  hioiduliim.  Spike  of  frnit.  Magnified  3  diameters. 
Fig.  436.  Selaginella  apoda.    Young  shoot.    Magnified  2  diameters. 
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as  to  form  four  rows  up  the  stem  ;  in  two 
(opposite)  rows  the  leaves  are  alike  and 
flattened  laterally ;  of  the  otlier  two  rows, 
one  consists  of  leaves  like  the  two  just 
described,  but  flattened  against  the  stem  ; 
and  the  fourth  row  (opposite  the  third)  of 
minute  scale-like  bodies.  In  other  cases,  in 
Selayinella  apoda  for  example  (fig.  436),  the 
corresponding  leaves  of  the  pairs  are  un- 
equal, and  are  so  arranged  that  the  smaller 
lie  in  two  contiguous  vertical  rows,  on  the 
front  of  the  stem.  In  most  of  the  Lycopo- 
diacejE  the  leaves  are  simple  and  almost 
sessile  ;  but  in  Tmesipteris  they  have  a  blade 
developed  into  two  lobes  and  borne  on  a 
long  stalk  ;  and  in  Psilotum  the  short  scale- 
like leaf  is  also  divided  into  two  lobes  and 
supported  on  a  petiole.  The  leaves  of 
Isoetes  are  different  (see  IsoiiTES). 

The  i-eproduction  of  the  Lycopodiaeese  is 
very  curious  ;  it  is  only  accurately  under- 
stood as  yet,  however,  in  the  genera  Selagi- 
nvlla  and  Isoetes,  in  which,  as  above  stated, 
two  kinds  of  spore  are  known  to  exist. 
It  is  found  that  when  both  kinds  of  spore 
are  sown,  the  results  of  their  germination 
are  totally  distinct.  The  small  dust- 
like spores  burst  their  outer  coat  after  a 
time ;  and  the  delicate  inner  membrane, 
which  is  23rotruded,  likewise  bursts  sub- 
sequently and  discharges  extremely  minute 
celhdes,  in  each  of  which  is  developed 
an  actively  moving  spiral  filament  (sper- 
matozoid)  like  those  of  the  Ferns.  This 
breaks  out  and  swims  about  rapidly  in 
the  water  when  seen  beneath  the  mi', 
croscope. 

The  large  spore  exhibits  no  external 
change  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
weeks  to  a  few  months ;  but  a  section 
shows  that  a  process  of  cell-formation  has 
commenced  in  its  interior,  which  results  in 
the  production  of  a  kind  of  disk  of  cellular 
tissue  in  the  upper  part,  beneath  that  por- 
tion of  the  outer  spore-coat  which  exhibits 
the  three  converging  ridges  produced  by 
tlie  pressure  of  the  four  spores  in  the 
parent  sac  during  their  development.  At 
this  period  the  spore  appears  to  have  three 
coats — an  outer,  tough,  coloured  coat,  a 
second  coat  lining  this,  and  a  third  which 
lines  the  second  over  the  great  cavity  of  the 
spore,  but  at  the  upper  part  invests  the 
inside  of  the  newly-formed  disk  of  cellular 
tissue,  which  thus  lies  between  the  second 
and  third  coats.  This  disk  of  tissue  is  a 
protJtallimn ;  and  on  its  upper  surface  are 
developed  a  number  of  archer/onia  of  very 


simple  structure.  A  cell  of  the  substance 
of  the  proiliallium,  taking  on  the  function  of 
an  embryu-sac,  develops  a  free  cell  {embryo- 
cell)  in  its  interior ;  and  the  cells  between 
this  and  the  surface  become  modified  and 
part,  so  as  to  leave  an  intercellular  canal 
between  the  contiguous  angles  of  four  ad- 
joining cells,  leading  down  to  the  embryo- 
cell, — the  four  cells  growing  up  from  the 
surface  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  perforated 
celkdar  papilla,  something  like  that  of  the 
archegone  of  the  Ferns.  At  a  certain  stage 
of  this  development,  the  outer  coat  of  the 
spore  bursts  at  the  converging  ridges,  and 
the  angular  flaps  resulting  turn  back  and 
expose  the  prothallium  on  the  upper  surface. 
One  (sometimes  two,  but  as  an  irregularity) 
of  the  embryo-cells  is  then  fertilized  by  the 
spiral  filaments  (spermatozoids)  produced 
by  the  small  spores  (antheridial  or  pollimc 
spores),  if  these  exist  at  the  right  stage  of 
the  development  in  the  vicinity.  After 
this,  the  embryonal  cell  undergoes  multi- 
plication, first  growing  down  as  a  cellular 
filament  which  breaks  through  into  the 
great  cavity  of  the  spore.  The  lower  end 
lying  there  then  increases  until  it  acquires 
the  form  of  a  cellular  nodule,  which  breaks 
out  above  and  exhibits  on  its  free  portion 
the  first  adventitious  root  and  the  first  pair 
of  leaves.  The  rootlet  makes  its  way  down- 
wards into  the  soil ;  and  the  leaves  are 
gradually  elevated  on  a  thread-like  stalk, 
and  separate,  displaying  two  terminal  buds 
between  them,  whence  the  first  bifurcation 
of  the  stem  proceeds. 

This  mode  of  reproduction  allies  the  family 
very  closely  to  the  double-spored  Marsi- 
leaceaj,  and  separates  them  from  the  Ferns 
and  Equisetaceae,  in  which  the  prothallium 
is  formed  outside  the  spores,  after  the  ger- 
mination of  the  single  and  only  kind  of  spore 
which  these  plants  possess.  I5ut  a  difficulty 
still  exists  with  regard  to  those  species  of 
Lycopodieae  in  which  only  the  smaller  kind 
of  spore  has  been  met  with,  such  as  om- 
common  Lycopodium  clavatum,  tmmdatum, 
&c.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  raise  these 
from  the  spores,  although  De  Bary  has 
lately  observed  their  earliest  stages  of  ger- 
mination, in  which  they  form  a  little  cellular 
nodule.  But  some  late  researches  tend  to 
prove  that  both  archeyonia  and  antlieridia 
are  produced  in  the  same  spore  in  Lyco- 
Ijodium. 

The  order  Lycopodiacese  is  divided  into 
two  families,  in  accordance  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sporanges. 
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Families. 

I.  Lycopodie^.  Sporanges  simple,  one- 
celled. 

II.  PsiLOTE^.  Sporanges  compound, 
many-celled. 

BiBL.  Hofmeister,  Vergleich.  Unterstich. 
Leipsic,  1851,  p.  Ill,  &c. ;  Mettenius,  Beitr. 
zur  Botanik,  Heidelb.  1850  ;  De  Baiy,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  ix.  p.  30,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
3  ser.  iii.  p.  189;  J.  Faukhaiiser,  Botan. 
Zeit.  January  1873 :  E.  Strasburger,  Bot. 
Zeit.  February  1873.    See  also  Isoetes. 

_  LYCOPODI'E^.— A  family  of  Lycopo- 
diaeeous  plants,  distinguished  by  their 
simple  one-celled  sporanges.  The  existing 
kinds  are  all  herbs,  mostly  creeping  over  the 
ground ;  but  some  of  the  fossil  kinds,  met 
with  especially  in  the  Coal-measures,  were 
large  trees,  the  Lepidodendra. 

Genera. 

1.  Lycopodium,  Linn.  Sporanges  all 
of  one  kind,  containing  numerous  small 
spores  resembling  pollen-grains. 

2.  Sdaginella,  P.  de  Beauv.  Sporanges 
of  two  kinds,  the  greater  part  resembling 
those  of  Lycopodium ;  one,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  spikes,  larger,  often  four-lobed, 
and  contaiaing  only  four  large  spores. 

LYCOPO'DIUM,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Ly- 
copodieae.  This  has  already  been  sufficiently 
characterized  under  the  head  of  Lycopodia- 
ceffi.  There  are  more  than  half-a-dozen 
British  species,  mostly  alpine  plants ;  but 
i.  inundatum  occurs  on  bogs  in  all  parts  of 
Britain. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flora  ;  Babington, 
Man.  Brit.  Botany ;  Francis,  British  Ferns 
and  their  Allies,  5th  ed.  See  also  under 
Lycopodiace^. 

L  YGO'DIUM,  Swartz.— Agenusof  Schi- 
zseous  Ferns,  consisting  of  beautiful  climbing 


Fig.  437. 


Lygodium  retieulatum. 
Portion  of  a  leaf,  with  fertile  pinnules.    Nat.  size. 

plants,  with  conjugate,  palmate,  lobed  or 
pinnate  leaves,  having  the  sessile  sporanges 
in  double  rows  on  the  teeth  of  the  pinnules 


Fig.  438.  Fig.  439. 


Lygodium  retieulatum. 

Fig.  438.  Tooth  of  a  pinnule  with  overlapping  indusia. 

Magu.  20  diams. 
Fig.  439.  The  same,  with  the  indusia  removed  to  show 

the  sporanges.    Magn.  20  diams. 

(fig.  437),  each  having  a  hood-like  .special 
indusium  (figs.  438,  439). 

LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM.— The  lymph- 
canals  or  lymphatics  form  a  system  the 
rootlets  of  which  are  distributed  through 
the  tissues ;  it  communicates  with  the  blood- 
vessels, drawing  a  fluid  from  the  capillaries 
and  returning  it  to  the  veins  by  its  terminal 
trunks.  The  canals  are  most  plentiful  in 
the  more  vascular  tissues ;  and  their  contents 
are  moved  in  obedience  to  the  impulsive 
force  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  system  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections  : — 1.  the 
efferent  canals  or  proper  lymphatic  vessels  ; 
2.  structures  which  contain  the  fluid  and 
circulate  it  around  the  several  elements  of 
the  organs,  the  interstitial  serous  spaces. 
1.  agree  in  their  form,  arrangement,  and 
structure  with  the  blood-vessels.  They  form 
cylindrical  tubes  and  are  capillary  where 
they  are  intercalated  between  the  system 
of  blood-capillaries,  and  larger  lymphatics 
where  they  unite  to  form  the  main  trunks. 
The  larger  lymphatics  consist  of  a  tunica 
adventitia  of  loose  connective  tissue ;  and 
within  it  is  the  tunica  media,  consisting  of 
muscular  elements.  It  supports  the  tunica 
intima,  which  is  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  and  is 
lined  with  tessellated  epithelium.  They  are 
provided  with  numerous  valves  resembling 
those  of  the  veins,  which  consist  of  duplica- 
tures  of  the  tunica  intima.  A  single  layer 
of  flat  epithelial  cells  lines  the  tunica  intima, 
and  is  continued  into  the  capillary  lym- 
phatics, where  the  cells  often  have'nuclei. 
These  small  tubes  have  a  special  wall,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  homogeneous  or 
perfect ;  for  minute  openings  not  bigger  than 
an  epithelial  cell  exist  in  it  in  certain 
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ositions  (stomata),  and  also  small /b?Y/wi/«a 
etween  the  epithelial  cells  or  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  several.  These  last  appear 
especially  in  relation  with  serous  and  ab- 
sorbing membranes. 

It  is  believed  by  many  histologists  that 
they  have  demonstrated  stomata,  by  which 
superficial  lymphatic  vessels  communicate 
with  the  free  surfiice  of  serous  membranes. 
Dybkowski  asserts  that  the  superficial  lym- 
phatic vessels  lead  freely  between  the  endo- 
thelium of  the  surface  of  the  costal  pleura 
of  man  by  short  vertical  branches.  Ludwig- 
and  others  state  that  the  peritoneum  of  the 
centrum  tendineum  has  a  fenestrated  arrange- 
ment in  those  parts  which  cover  the  straight 
lymphatics ;  and  Recklinghausen  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  irregularly  distri- 
buted fissures  amongst  the  endothelium 
above  the  sti-aight  lymphatic  channels  in 
preparations  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  was 
used.  Tie  believes  these  to  be  stomata. 
E.  Klein  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  stomata 
on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes,  namely 
stomata  vera  and  stomata  spuria.  The 
stomata  vera  are  also  of  two  kinds,  (a) 
They  represent  the  mouth  of  a  vertical  lym- 
phatic channel,  which  is  lined  by  a  special 
layer  of  endothelium,  and  which  channel 
leads  into  the  cavity  or  lumen  of  a  super- 
ficial lymphatic  vessel ;  (b)  they  represent 
a  discontinuity  between  the  endothelium  of 
the  surface  leading  into  a  simple  lymphati'c 
sinus  near  the  surface,  and  which  represents 
a  cavity  lined  on  one  side  with  an  endothe- 
lium. Both  kinds  of  stomata  vera  are  bor- 
dered by  endothelial  elements  of  a  more  or 
less  distinct  germinating  character.  The 
first  kind  of  stomata  are  to  be  found  on  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  centrum  tendineum, 
and  on  the  omentum,  mesentery,  and  pleura. 
They  are  extremely  short,  but  they  are  lined 
with  a  special  layer  of  endothelium. 

2.  Serous  canals  traverse  the  connective 
tissues,  whether  they  form  the  exclusive 
structure  of  an  organ  or  are  intercalated 
between  the  special  structures  of  some 
other  tissue;  and  theyare  directly  continuous 
with  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  canals 
often  form  a  plexus  ;  and  portions  appear  to 
be  branched  in  a  stellate  manner,  exactly 
resembling  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 
These  last  occupy  the  interior  of  the  serous 
canals,  and  may  extend  into  the  cavity  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  serous  canals 
have  not  a  special  wall,  and  are  excavations 
in  the  substance  of  connective  tissue,  the 
elements  of  which  are  bound  together  by  a 


tenacious  material.  They  assume,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  including  organ  or 
tissue,  the  appearance  of  wide  and  dilated 
cavities  (lacunas),  and  subcylindrical  canals 
elongated  or  expanded.  The  serous  canals 
represent  irregular  spaces,  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  capillary  lymphatics,  whose 
roots  they  form,  and  they  conduct  the 
proper  fluids  of  the  tissues  into  the  collecting 
lymphatic  capillary  system.  Probably  the 
serous  canals  are  continuous  with  minute 
blood  capillaries,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
the  case  with  the  lymphatic  capillaries. 

The  Follicles.  —  Many  parts  of  mucous 
membranes  and  of  some  organs  are  richer  in 
lymph- corpuscles  than  others;  and  this  is 
proved  from  the  existence  of  lymphatic  fol- 
licles. These  are  small  spherical  bodies, 
which  are  in  relation  with  great  groups  of 
lymphatic  vessels  and  lacunae.  The  surface 
of  each  follicle  is  invested  by  a  close  net- 
work of  lymphatic  vessels ;  and  often  a 
dilated  lacuna  separates  the  vessels  of  closely 
placed  follicles.  The  follicle  has  its  extre- 
mity uncovered,  and  consists  of  a  reticulum 
of  very  fine  fibrils,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
are  the  lymph-  corpusclelike  cells. 

Tlie  lymph-ylands,  glandulae  lymphaticas. 
— The  glands  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
large  lymphatic  vessels  are  composed  of 
cortical  and  medullary  portions, which,  how- 
ever, are  more  or  less  intermingled.  Three 
separate  parts  may  be  distinguished  in  each 
gland — the  trabeculae,  the  follicular  tissue, 
and  the  lymph-path.  The  trabeculae  are 
groups  of  fasciculi  of  fibrils  of  connective 
tissue,  and  are  direct  processes  from  the 
cortical  sheath  which  pass  into  the  medul- 
lary part  of  the  gland,  being  at  first  flat 
septa  and  near  the  centre  cylindrical  or  sub- 
cylindrical  cords.  They  become  continuous 
with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  hilus  of 
the  gland.  At  first  they  enclose  alveolar- 
like  spaces  ;  and  as  they  become  cylindrical 
the  spaces  become  smaller,  but  in  much 
more  free  communication  with  each  other. 
The  follicular  tissue  forms  rounded  cord- 
like masses,  connected  with  each  other  in  a 
plexiform  manner;  they  are  often  monili- 
form,  and  constitute  the  globular  dilatations, 
the  outlines  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  glands.  But  the  follicular 
tissue,  although  environed  by  the  trabeculae, 
is  separated  from  them  by  a  space  which  is 
occupied  by  the  lymph-path.  The  follicular 
cords  have  the  same  tissues  as  the  follicles 
(see  above),  and  consist  of  a  reticulum  of 
fine  fibres,  enclosing  lymph-  corpusclelike 
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cells.  These  cells  give  the  opacity  to  the 
structure  ;  and  although  subjected,  to  a  slow 
circulation,  they  rest  much  longer  here  than 
elsewhere.  The  capillary  blood-vessels 
abound  in  the  follicular  cords ;  but  only 
larger  blood-vessels  are  fouud  in  the  sur- 
rounding lymph-path  and  the  trabeculse. 
The  lymph-path,  which  exists  between  the 
follicular  cord  and  the  trabeculte,  has  a  dif- 
ferent shape  in  the  alveolar  part  than  in  the 
cylindrical  portion  of  the  trabecular  arrange- 
ment ;  and  spaces  both  in  the  form  of  lacunae 
and  cylindrical  tubes  are  found  in  it,  which 
open  externally  into  the  different  lymphatics 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  gland.  Internally 
the  lacunar  and  tubules  of  the  lymph-path 
become  very  tortuous  and  greatly  dilated. 
They  embrace  portions  of  the  follicular  cord, 
which  projects  into  their  lumen,  and  which 
is  lined  with  epithelium.  These  dilatations 
are  the  roots  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the 
gland ;  and  there  is  an  evident  relation 
between  the  follicular  cord,  its  lymph,  the 
dilated  spaces  of  the  lymph-path  and  the 
external  canals  and  vasa  afferentia.  For 
Lymph,  see  Chyle. 

Lymphatics  in  Amphibia. — The  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  larger  lymphatics 
differ  in  the  Amphibia.  They  do  not  form 
cylindrical  tubes,  but  lacunae,  which  occupy 
the  interspaces  between  the  different  organs. 
These  are  sacs  without^any  definite  form ; 
and  their  limits  are  formed  by  such  con- 
densed layers  of  connective  tissue  as  are 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  different  organs, 
the  surface  which  is  turned  towards  the 
interior  of  a  cavity  being-  covered  with  a 
single  layer  of  tessellated  epithelium.  These 
cavities  or  sacs  communicate  with  each  other 
by  means  of  microscopic  openings.  As  there 
are  no  contractile  tissues  in  the  walls  of  the 
sacs,  special  contractile  organs  acting  rhyth- 
mically or  lymph-hearts  are  superadded. 
A  very  visible  one  in  the  frog  is  close  to 
the  sacrum,  and  pumps  the  lymph  into  the 
sciatic  vein ;  another  propels  it  into  the 
jugular.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of 
transversely  striated  short  muscular  laminae. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mik.  Anut.  ii. ;  Todd  & 
Bowman,  Pht/s.  Anat.  ii. ;  Lane,  in  Todd's 
Cyci.  Anat.  8f  Phi/s. ;  Briicke,  Sitz.  u.  Denks. 
d.  Wien.  Akad.  1852-1855  ;  His,  Zeit.  f.  wiss. 
Zool.  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.;  Frey,  Hand.  d.  Hist.lQQl ; 
Oedmanssen,  Virch.  Arch,  xxviii. ;  Reck- 
linghausen,Z?/»ip/i(7.  Berlin,  1862,andZ;/»ip/i. 
Si/st.  in  Strieker,  Hum.  ^  Comp.  Hist.  vi. 
Syd.  Soc. ;  E.  Klein,  Anat.  of  Lymph.  Syst. 
i.  1873. 


LYNCE'US,  Miiller.— A  genus  of  Lyn- 
ceidae  (Entomostraca).  It  comprehends  10 
genera,  which  it  has  absorbed. 

Chfir.  Head  projecting  in  a  hood-like 
shape  over  the  bases  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  antennae.  Eye  accompanied  by  a 
secondary  spot.  Posterior  antennae  two- 
branched  and  three-jointed.  Six  pairs  of 
feet.  Abdomen  capable  of  being  folded  up- 
wards upon  the  thorax,  terminating  in  two 
strong  claws.  Intestine  forming  two  con- 
volutions. Anal  opening  on  superior  margin 
of  abdomen,  and  at  some  distance  from  its 
extremity. 

BiBL.  Norman  and  Brady,  Monogr.  Nat. 
Hist.  Tr.  North. 

LYNGBYA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Oscillato- 
riaceae  (Confervoid  Algae),  related  to  Calo- 
thrix  and  0-icillatoria,  distinguished  from 
the  former  by  its  stratified  habit,  from  the 
latter  by  the  long  flexile  but  not  oscillating 
filaments.  It  contains  both  freshwater  and 
marine  species.  L.  muralis  (PI.  4.  fig.  10) 
grows  in  damp  places  and  in  water.  The 
specific  characters  are  not  satisfactory  ;  but 
we  have  found  what  we  take  to  be  L. 
stayninn,  Kiitz.  Tab.  Phyc.  i.  pi.  87.  fig.  5, 
and  L.  concinnata,  Kiitz.  I.  c.  pi.  89.  fig.  5, 
in  fresh  water.  L.  speciosa,  Carmichaelii, 
and  fernu/inea,  marine  species,  are  flgured 
in  Engl.  Bot.  Supp.  Nos.  2926-27  a  and  b. 

These  plants  appear  to  break  up  into  lenti- 
cular gonidia ;  but  their  reproduction,  like 
that  of  Oscillatoria,  is  very  obscure. 

Braxton  Plicks  has  stated  that  L.  muralis, 
a  Schizogonium,  and  a  Prasiola  are  aU  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  same  organism,  and  has 
noticed  the  segmentation  of  their  gonidia 
into  Palmelloid  cells. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alg.  p.  219, 
pis.  59,  60,  72;  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg. 
p.  225,  pi.  26  E.  ;  Kutz.  Spec.  Aly.  p.  279 ; 
Tab.  Phyc.  i.  pi.  86-90 ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur. 
Alt/,  ii.  135 ;  B.  Hicks,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1861. 

LYSIGONIUM.    See  Mblosira. 

M. 

MACERATION.— The  soaking  of  ob- 
jects in  various  menstrua,  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  decomposition  and  solution  of 
portions  of  structure  which  are  more 
readily  attacked,  is  an  operation  frequently 
had  recourse  to  in  the  anatomy  both  of 
animals  and  plants.  In  addition  to  water, 
cold  and  hot,  a  number  of  stronger  agents 
are  often  employed,  chiefly  oxidizing  sub- 
stances, such  as  NiTHic  Acid,  the  same  com- 
bined with  chlorate  of  potash,  &c.  Ammonio- 
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oxide  of  copper  dissolves  delicate  cellulose 
rapidly,  and  does  not  so  soon  attack  woody 
fibre,  &c.    See  Tissues. 

MACROBIO'TUS,  Schultze.— A  genus 
of  Araclinida,  of  the  order  Tardigrada,  and 
family  Arctisca. 

Char.  Head  not  furnished  with  append- 
ages ;  mouth  terminated  by  a  sucker,  with- 
out palps  ;  skin  soft,  with  irregular  rugae. 

1.  M.  Htifelandii  (PI.  41.  fig.  8).  Body 
cylindrical,  colourless  ;  head  rounded  in 
front,  with  minute  coloured  eye-spots  ; 
sucker,  pharyngeal  tube,  and  styles  well  de- 
veloped ;  oesophageal  bidb  supported  by  a 
solid  frame- work  of  jointed  pieces ;  legs 
equal ;  claws  two,  bifid,  the  point  of  each 
again  bifid  ;  movement  tolerably  quick  ; 
size  1-85  to  1-35". 

The  most  common  species ;  found  upon 
mosses  growing  on  walls,  stones,  at  the  foot 
of  trees,  &c. 

2.  31.  Oberhduseri.  Dark  brown  ;  colour 
distributed  unsymmetrically  in  spots,  and 
forming  five  longitudinal  bands  ;  no  eye- 
spots  ;  claws  three, — one  simple,  terminal, 
and  forming  a  short  filament — the  two  others 
hooked,  the  interior  one  double  or  bifid,  the 
posterior  simple  ;  movement  very  active  ; 
length  1-100  to  1-85". 

3.  M.  tirseJlus.  Claws  three,  none  fila- 
mentous. 

4.  M.  Dujardinii.    Claws  two,  bifid. 
BiBL.  Doyere,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser. 

xiv.,  xvii.  and  xviii.  ;  Dujardin,  ibid.  x. 

MACROCY'PRIS,  Brady.— An  Ostra- 
code,  allied  to  Bairdia,  among  the  Cyprida?, 
with  long,  smooth,  pointed  valves,  and 
characterized  by  short  setse  on  the  upper 
antennae  and  rudimentary  postabdominal 
rami.  Living  in  the  North  Sea  (M.  jninna, 
Baird) ;  fossil  in  the  Chalk  {M.  siliqua, 
Jones). 

BiBL.  G.  S.  Brady,  Tr.  Lin.  Soc.  xxvi.391. 

MACROGONIDIA.— A  name  applied  by 
the  Germans  to  the  larger  form  of  ciliated 
zoospore  found  in  many  Confervoid  Algae, 
associated  with  a  form  much  smaller,  distin- 
guished as  MiCROGONIDIA. 

The  number  of  ciliated  zoospores  within 
a  sac  which  are  discharged  from  Pediastrum 
are  aggregated  together  as  a  macrogonidium; 
and  the  segmenting  dark  green  bodies  in- 
cluded in  the  spheres  of  Vokox  escape  also 
as  macrogonidia.  See  Zoospores,  and 
Hydeodictyon  (p.  389). 

MACROSPORES,  or  MEGASPORES. 
See  Spores. 

MAC'ROSPO'RIUM,  Fr.— A  supposed 


genus  of  Dematiei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi), 
growing  upon  decaying  vegetable  matters, 
corresponding  to  Septusporium,  Corda,  and 
Helmisporium,  Duby.  Several  species  are 
British.  WI.  Cheirardhi,  Fr.,  common  on 
wallflowers  and  stocks  ;  M.  Brassiccs,  Berk., 
on  cabbage-leaves ;  M.  sarcinula,  on  gourds  ; 
and  M.  concinnum,  on  rotting  decorticated 
willow  twigs.  We  have  found  one  species 
among  the  Oidium  of  the  vine-fungus. 

Tulasne  asserts  that  they  are  stylosporous 
fruits  of  a  Sphaeriaceous  genus.  The  spores 
of  difi'erent  species  of  Macrosporium  were  a 
very  prominent  feature  in  the  organisms 
observed  in  deposits  from  the  air  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  339 ; 
Atm.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  261,  pi.  8.  fig.  10,  vi. 
p.  485,  pi.  12.  fig.  21 ;  Fries,  Sinnma  Veget. 
p.  501;  Syst.  My  col.  iii.  p.  274;  Corda, 
Icones  Fung.  i.  pp.  175,  176,  188 ;  Tulasne, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v.  p.  109 ;  Cunning- 
ham, Mic.  Exam,  of  Air,  Calcutta,  1873. 

Fig.  440. 


Macrosporium  bulbotrichum. 
Magnified  200  diams. 


MACRO'THRIX,  Baird.— A  genus  of 
Entomostraca,  of  the  order  Cladocera  and 
family  Daphniadae. 

Char.  Five  pair  of  legs ;  beak  directed 
forwards ;  superior  antennae  of  considerable 
size,  one-jointed,  and  pendulous  from  the 
beak  ;  inferior  antennae  two-branched,  pos- 
terior branch  four-,  anterior  three-jointed, 
and  with  a  very  long  filament  arising  from 
the  end  of  the  first  joint;  a  black  spot  at 
the  root  of  the  superior  antenna. 

1.  M.  laticornis  (PI.  14.  fig.  25).  Shell 
oval,  smooth,  anterior  margin  strongly 
ciliated ;  eye  areolar. 

Found  in  ponds. 

2.  M.  roseus.  Eye  without  an  areola ; 
superior  antennae  longer  and  more  slender 
than  in  the  above. 
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Probably  a  variety  of  the  last.  Fouud  in 
Scotland. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostr.  p.  103 ; 
Norman  and  Brady,  Monoy.  Nat.  Hist. 
Trans.  Northum.. 

MADOTHE'CA,  Du-  -p.^. 
mortier  {Jungermannia,  ^ 
L.). — A  genus  of  Jun-  f^c\J^ 
germanme0e(Hepatic£e),  xmflA 
\  containing  two  British  fWif^ 
species: — one,  M. platy-  hMyfy 
phylla  (fig.  441),  com-  wCmy^ 
mon  on  walls,  rocks,  and 
trees ;  the  other,  31.  Ice-  V^rrvL^ 
viyata,  found  on  alpine  V^wf^j^j 
rocks.    The  sporange  is  t^'^^H^^L'-m,,^;^ 
borne-  on  a  short  stalk,  \s^^!uy/.^^^ 
globose,  and  bursts  by  XWf^^^^^ 
four  convex  valves,  from    \  m,^! 
which  the  elaters  are  x^ul/M 
quite  free.   The  globose  ^WX/^ 
persistent  epigone  is  seen 

in  the  figure  inside  the  Madothecaplatyphylla. 

two-lipped  perigone.  ^ 

BiBL.  Endl.  Gen.  Plant.  Suppl.  i.  p.  1341 ; 
Hooker,  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  p.  12-5,  Brit.  Jun- 
yermann.  pis.  35,  40,  and  Supp.  pi.  3  ;  Ekart, 
Synops.  Junyermann.  p.  52,  pi.  3.  fig.  24, 
pi.  6.  fig.  44. 

MAGNESIA,  Salts  of. 

Ammonio-phosphate  of  maynesia  or  triple 
phosphate.  This  salt  is  frequently  met  with 
m  animal  secretions  which  have  undergone 
decomposition,  also  in  calculi.  The  most 
common  forms  are  prismatic,  and  figured  in 
the  group  a,  h,  PI.  9.  fig.  1;  but  their  vai'ieties 
are  endless.  Those  of  the  above  group  are 
frequent  in  decomposing  urine,  blood,  faeces, 
&c.  Those  in  group  c  are  occasional  in 
urine.  Those  of  group  d  are  found  in  the 
contents  of  the  vesiculfe  seminales.  The 
forms  e  and/ are  rare.  Fig.  2  a,  b,  represents 
the  so-called  penniform  crystals,  or  rather 
^oups  of  crystals  (prisms)  occasionallyfound 
m  urine.  Fig.  3  represents  the  stellate  form, 
occasionally  found  in  urine  ;  sometimes  the 
minute  and  imperfectly  formed  crystals  of 
fig.  4  are  met  with  in  the  same  liquid. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  rhombic  system. 
The  prismatic  crystals  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  a  neutral,  and  the 
feathery  of  a  bibasic  salt ;  but  the  composi- 
tion of  the  two  is  the  same,  and  the  variation 
in  form  depends  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  produced. 

The  prismatic  forms  may  be  prepared  by 
allowing  urine  to  decompose  spontaneously, 
or  by  diluting  this  secretion  with  water  and 


gradually  stirring-in  very  dilute  solution  of 
ammonia  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  ;  the 
penniform  crystals  by  adding  excess  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  to  very  dilute  solutions  of 
the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  ;  and  the  feathery  forms  by  adding 
excess  of  ammonia  to  urine.  The  prismatic 
crystals  form  a  beautiful  polarizing  object. 

Sulphate  of  maynesia  (Epsom  salt).  When 
crystallized  upon  a  slide  from  an  aqueous 
solution,  the  prisms  of  this  salt,  mounted  in 
balsam,  form  an  interesting  polarizing  ob- 
ject ;  they  are  also  analytic. 

Borate  of  maynesia  fused  in  a  bead  before 
the  blowpipe  is  a  beautiful  object  (Sorby). 

Urate  of  maynesia.    See  Uric  Acid. 

BiBL.  That  of  Chemistry,  animal,  and 
Phil.  Maq.  1852,  iii.  p.  373;  Davies,  Qu. 
Mic.  Jn.  1865.  206. 

MAGNIFYING  POWEE.  See  Mea- 
surement. 

MAGOSPH^RA,  Haeckel.— A  genus  of 
Catallacta  (Protista).    See  Protista. 

BiBL.  Haeckel,  Biol.  Stud.  Jenai.  Zeit.  h. 
1 ;  Qu.  M.  J.  xi.  n.  s.  64 ;  Carter,  M.  M. 
Jn.  1871.  236. 

MAHOGANY.— The  wood  of  various 
species  of  Sivietenia  (Nat.  Ord.  Cedrelacefe). 
Cross  sections  of  this  well-known  wood 
form  good  objects  for  showing  the  structure 
of  Wood  with  low  power. 

MAIZE. — Indian  corn,  Zea  Mays,  L. — 
One  of  the  family  of  Gi-asses  producing- 
seeds  used  as  corn.  The  seeds,  or  rather 
caiyopses,  are  remarkably  firm,  being  of  a 
horny  texture  in  the  outer  part  of  the  sub- 
stance, while  the  central  mass  is  more  or 
less  brittle  and  soft.  The  solidity  of  the 
grain  results  from  the  outer  cells  of  the 
albumen  being  densely  filled  with  starch- 
grains  (PI.  37.  fig.  3),  which,  by  pressure, 
assume  a  parenchymatous  form  and  cohere 
together  firmly.  In  the  centre  they  are 
loosely  packed  in  the  cells,  and  then  are  of 
rounded  forms  (figs.  5  &  6).  Figs.  1  to  4 
represent  successive  stages  of  development 
of  the  starch-grains  in  the  protoplasmic 
mass  originally  filling  the  cells,  but  finally 
almost  whollv  displaced.    See  Starch. 

MALLO'MONAS,_Perty.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  whose  position  in  the  classification 
is  doubtful. 

Char.  Body  oval,  elliptic  or  discoid,  -^ath 
brown  or  greenish  contents ;  surface  covered 
with  long  motionless  hairs ;  a  single  filament 
anteriorly  double  the  length  of  the  body. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infiis.  p.  501. 

MALPIGHIAN  BODIES.  See  Kidney. 
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MANDIOC  or MANIHOT.  SeeCASSAVA. 

MANILLA  HEMP.— One  of  the  most 
delicate  of  vegetable  fibres  used  for  textile 
fabrics,  yielded  by  the  liber  of  the  tibro-vas- 
cular  bundles  of  Musa  textilis,  a  kind  of 
banana  common  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
(PI.  21.  fig'.  7).  It  is  manufactured  into 
"  Manilla  handkerchiefs  "  and  "  Manilla 
scarfs,"  consisting  of  a  delicate  muslin. 
These  are  often  erroneously  stated  to  be 
made  of  the  fibre  of  some  kind  of  Pine- 
apple.   See  Textile  Substance.?. 

Bihl.  Hooker^s  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  i. 
28.  1849. 

MARANTACE.E.— A  family  of  Mono- 
cotyledonous  Flowering  plants,  to  which 
belong  the  true  West-Indian  arrow-root 
plants  (see  Arrow  Root),  and  the  Tous- 
les-mois  plants,  .species  of  Canna.  These 
substances  consist  of  the  starch  (PI.  .37. 
figs.  18,  2o,  &  26)  obtained  from  the  tube- 
rous rhizomes  of  the  plants  (see  Starch). 

MARAS'MIUS,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Agari- 
cini  (Hymenomycetous  Fungi),  distin- 
guished from  Af/aricus  by  its  tough  sub- 
stance, which  easily  dries,  and  the  thick 
obtuse  gills.  The  species  are  extremely 
numerous,  especially  in  tropical  countries. 
31.  oreades,  which  grows  in  what  are  com- 
monly called  Fairy  rings,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  our  esculent  Fungi.  28  species 
occur  in  this  country. 

BiBL.  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  t.  323 ;  Berk. 
Outl.  t.  xiv.  f.  5  ;  Cooke,  Handh.  p.  233. 

MARATTIA,  Swartz.— The  typical  ge- 


Fig.  442. 


Marattia. 


Fig.  442.  Side  view  of  a  soru-i. 
Fig.  443.  Indusium  with  the 
sorue  removed. 

Magnified  12  diams. 


nus  of  Marattiaceous  Ferns.  Exotic  (figs. 
442  &  443). 

MARATTIA'CE^/E.— A  family  of  Ferns, 
approaching  the  Polypodiaceae  in  general 
habit,  but  more  resembling  the  Ophio^los- 
sacete  in  their  sporanges,  which  are  destitute 
of  an  annulus,  and  often  so  fused  together 
as  to  look  like  a  multilocular  sac. 

MARCHAN'TIA,  Micheli.— A  genus  of 
Marchantieae  (Hepaticae),  Liverworts.  The 
most  common  species  is  M.  polyniorphn. 
It  is  a  little  plant,  not  uncommon  upon  the 


earth  of  damp  shady  courtyards,  the  borders  | 
of  springs,  &c.,  extending  itself  in  bright-  j 
green  thin  lamellae  of  irregular  lobed  outline, 
attached  to  the  soil  by  radical  hairs  arising  i 


Fig.  444. 


Marchantia  polymorpha. 

Lobe  of  a  frond. 
Magnified  10  diameters. 


on  the  lower  surface.  The  frond  presents 
an  upper  and  lower  epidermis,  with  an 
intermediate  parenchyma ;  and  the  lobes 
are  traversed  by  a  kind  of  midrib.  The 
upper  surface  is  marked  by  raised  lines 
which  cross  each  other  very  regularly, 
leaving  between  them  lozenge-shaped  spaces 
(fig.  444),  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which 
occurs  a  stoma,  leading  to  an  intercellular 
space  in  the  parenchyma.  The  stomata  of 
Marchantia,  are  circular,  and  consist  of  six- 
teen cells,  arranged  so  as  to  form  four  rings, 
one  upon  another,  each  ring  being  composed 
of  four  cells ;  they  may  be  best  explained 
by  comparing  them  with  a  chimney  com- 
posed of  four  courses  of  bricks,  each  con- 
sisting of  four  bricks  laid  together  to  enclose 
a  square.  The  parenchyma  is  composed  of 
several  layers  of  cells,  which  contain  much 
chlorophyll.  The  inferior  epidermis  is 
clothed  by  radical  hairs,  which  exhibit  a 
remarkable  spiral  marking,  arising  from  the 
projection  of  a  spirally  deposited  secondary 
layer  in  the  interior  of  the  tube. 

The  fronds  do  not  readily  develop  spo- 
ranges in  shady  places ;  but  when  exposed  to 
the  light,  they  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  ribs,  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  notches 
of  the  lobes.  The  male  structures  are  pro- 
duced on  difi'erent  plants  from  the  female  ; 
but  both  are  borne  on  peculiar  stalked  re- 
ceptacles. The  first  appearance  of  one  of 
these  receptacles  is  as  a  little  green  papilla 
surrounded  by  reddish  scales,  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  principal  ribs.    As  it  enlarges,  it 
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pushes  its  way  tbrongli  the  scales ;  aud  the 
rib  on  which  it  is  borne  elongates  to  form 
a  pedicel,  on  which  it  is  raised  up  perpen- 
dicularly above  the  surface  of  the  frond, 


Fig.  445. 


Marehantia  polymoi'pha. 
Plant  with  antheridial  receptacles  (male). 
Nat.  size. 


ultimately  acquiring  the  form  of  an  ex- 
panded cap.  In  the  male  receptacles  it  has 
a  sinuate  margin  (fig.  44-5) ;  and  in  the  female 
the  border  is  developed  into  eight  or  nine 
thick  cylindrical  lobes  (fig.  44G). 


Mar^hautia  polymorpha. 
Plant  with  fertile  receptacles  (female). 
Nat.  size. 


The  male  receptacle  is  concave  above, 
With  papillfe  consisting  of  the  mouths  of 
fiask-shaped  cavities,  in  each  of  which  is 
formed  an  antheridium  (fig.  447).  These 
antheridia  are  oval  cellular  bodies  lodged  in 
the  expansion  of  the  cavity,  with  a  long 
neck  projecting  upward  through  the  mouth 
of  the  flask-shaped  excavation.  The  cells 
of  the  interior  of  the  lower  part  of  the  an- 
theridia produce  spermatozoids  (PI.  32.  fig. 
32).  The  lower  surface  of  the  receptacle  is 
clothed  by  membranous  processes  and  hairs. 

The  female  receptacles  are  somewhat 


convex  above;  and  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  base  of  each  lobe  are  found  delicate 
membranous  processes  with  toothed  mar- 
gins.   The  membranes  of  each  two  adjoin- 


Fig.  447. 


Marehantia  polymorpha. 

Section  through  an  antheridial  receptacle,  showinjj 
flask-shaped  cavities  containing  the  antheridia. 

Magnified  25  diameters. 


ing  lobes  form  a  perichatium  (fig.  448) 
alternating-  with  the  lobes,  concealing  he- 
tween  them  the  archegonia,  which  are  at- 
tached by  their  bases,  and  have  their  mouths 
pointing  downwards.    The  archegones  of 


Fig.  448. 


Marehantia  piolymorpha. 
A  sporangial  receptacle  seen  from  below. 
Magnified  5  diameters. 

Marehantia  are  flask-shaped  sacs  with  a 
long  neck  (figs.  325-327,  p.  375),  contain- 
ing in  their  cavity  a  cell  (germ-cell) ,  which 
after  fertilization  becomes  developed  into  an 
oval  cellular  body,  the  young  sporancimm. 
In  the  course  of  the  development  of  this,  it 
soon  fills  the  cavity  of  the  archegone,  which 
then  begins  to  grow  with  it,  and  subse- 
quently forms  a  loose  sac  around  it — the 
epigonivm — finally  ruptured  at  the  point,  so 
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as  to  exhibit  four  or  five  teetii  or  valves, 
which  become  recurved  (fig.  449).  Mean- 


Fig.  449. 


Marehantia  polymorpha. 

Vertical  section  of  Fig.  488,  showing  sporanges  in  situ, 
bursting  to  discharge  tlie  spores  and  elaters. 

Magnified  10  diameters. 

while  another  envelope  grows  up  around 
the  epigone,  appearing  at  first  as  a  mere 
ring  surrounding  it  (figs.  325-327,  p.  375), 
but  ultimately  rising  up  so  as  to  enclose  it, 
remaining  open  however  at  the  summit; 
this  is  the  jKriffoiiitmi.  In  its  young  stages 
the  sporange  is  a  mere  oval  mass  of  poly- 
gonal cells  ;  but  a  distinction  may  soon  bo 
detected  between  a  cortical  or  peripheral 
layer  and  the  internal  mass.  The  cells  of 
the  former  remain  firmly  united  into  a 
membrane  forming  the  wall  of  the  sporange. 
These  cells  grow  so  as  to  assume  an  elongated 
form,  and  when  mature  exhibit  internally  a 
spiral-fibrous  secondary  deposit  (PI.  32.  tig. 
35),  analogous  to  that  of  the  cells  of  the 
anthers  of  Flowering  plants.  The  cells  of 
the  internal  mass  present  at  an  early  period 
the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  fila- 
ments radiating  from  the  centre  of  the 
sporange  to  the  wall.  These  soon  become 
free  from  each  other ;  and  it  may  then  be 
perceived  that  some  are  of  very  slender 
diameter,  and  others  three  or  four  times  as 
thick.  The  slender  ones  are  developed  at 
once  into  the  long  elaters  (PI.  32.  fig.  30) 
characteristic  of  this  genus,  containing  a 
double  spiral  fibre,  the  two  fibres,  however, 
coalescing  into  one  at  the  ends  (fig.  37). 
The  thicker  filaments  become  subdivided  by 
cross  partitions,  and  break  up  into  squarish 
free  cells,  which  are  the  parent  cells  of  the 
spores,  four  of  which  are  produced  in  each 
(PI.  38.  figs.  10-13).  The  spores  of  M.  pa- 
IpnorpJia  have  but  a  single  coat ;  and  their 
contents  are  bright  yellow  when  mature. 
When  they  germinate,  the  contents  are 
converted  into  chlorophyll ;  and  thegi'owth 


commences  by  the  production  of  a  tubular 
process  from  one  side  of  the  spore. 

It  has  been  mentionedtliat  M.  polT/morpha 
does  not  fruit  freely  in  the  shade.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  produces  gemmte, 
consisting  of  little,  compressed,  oblong 
masses  of  cells,  of  green  colour,  capable  of 
reproducing  the  plant.    These  are  found, 

Fig.  450. 


Marehantia  polymoi-pha. 
A  collection  of  gemmae  in  their  involucre. 
Magnified  25  diameters. 


when  mature,  in  elegant  cup-like  struc- 
tures, with  toothed  borders,  sessile  on  the 
upper  face  of  the  frond  (figs.  446,  450). 
The  cup  seems  to  be  formed  by  a  develop- 
ment of  the  superior  epidermis,  which  is 
raised  up  and  finally  bursts  and  spreads 
out,  laying  bare  the  gemmte,  produced  from 
the  internal  parenchyma.  The  gemmae 
consist  at  first  of  a  single  cell,  which  di- 
vides so  as  to  present  an  upper  and  a  lower 
(stalk-)  cell  ;  the  upper  multiplies  until  it 
becomes  a  cellular  mass  (fig.  451).  The 


Fig.  451. 


Marehantia  polymorpha. 
A  vertical  section  of  the  same,  with  nascent  gemma>. 
Magnified  50  diameters. 


development  of  this  structure  presents  much 
analogy  to  that  of  the  sori  of  the  Ferns  with 
their  indusia  and  sporanges. 
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The  Marchantice  also  increase  by  innova- 
tions, or  lobes  of  the  frond  becoming  de- 
tached frona  those  on  which  they  originate. 

These  plants  form  most  interesting  ob- 
jects of  microscopic  investigation,  in  all 
parts  of  their  structure. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  105 ; 
Engl.  Botany,  pi.  110 ;  Mirbel,  Recti,  anat. 
etphysiol.  sur  le  Marchantia,  Me  moires  Acad. 
Roy.  Paris,  xiii.  pp.  337, 375 ;  Nageli,  Wur- 
zelhaare  der  Marchantia,  Linnma,  xvi.  1842  ; 
Henfrey,  Dev.  of  Spores  and  Elaters  of 
Marchantia,  Linn.  Trans,  xx.  p.  103,  pi.  11  ; 
Thuret,  Recli.  sur  les  Antheridies,  Ann.  des 
Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvi.  p.  72,  pi.  12.  figs.  1-5  ; 
Gottsche,  Bot.  Zeitunq,  1858,  Siippl. 

MARCH ANTI'E.E.  —A  family  of  Liver- 
worts or  Hepaticfe,  having  broadish,  lobed, 
thalloid  fronds,  from  the  bifurcations  of 
which  arise  stalked  receptacles,  bearing  a 
number  of  variously  arranged  sporanges  con- 
taining spores  mingled  with  elaters,  but 
destitute  of  a  columella.  British  Genera  : 
— 1.  Marchantia ;  2.  Fegatella  ;  3.  Rebouil- 
lia ;  4.  Ltmulnria.    See  Hepatic^. 

MARGARIC  ACID  and  MARGARINE. 
— The  former  general  ingredient  of  the  fatty 
matters  of  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom,  when  crystallized  from  hot  alco- 
hol, forms  minute  needles,  either  isolated 
or  in  groups  (PI.  7.  fig.  16  a).  The  crystals 
differ  from  those  of  stearic  acid,  which  form 
lanceolate  single  or  aggregated  plates  (PI. 
7.  fig.  16)_. 

Margarine  crystallizes  from  a  hot  alcoholic 
solution  in  fine  needles,  mostly  grouped  or 
branched,  sometimes  surrounding  globules 
of  oleine,  or  forming  bulb-like  aggregations 
of  needles  (PI.  7.  fig.  15).  It  is  sometimes 
found  crystallized  within  the  cells  of  fatty 
tissue  (PI.  7.  fig.  15«). 

BiBL.  That  of  Chemistky. 

MARGINULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  Nodosa- 
rine  Foraminifer,  elongate,  equilateral,  often 
curved  or  spiral  in  its  earlier  portion  ; 
chambers  globular  or  compressed ;  orifice 
rounded,  marginal.  M.  raphaniis  (PI.  18. 
figs.  30-32)  is  a  Nodosaria  with  an  eccentric 
aperture ;  and  by  gradual  modifications  ilf«r- 
gimdina  passes  into  Cristellaria,  with  which 
Williamson  unites  it. 

Common  in  existing  seas ;  and  fossil  from 
the  Trias  upwards. 

BiBL.  Williamson,  Rec.  Foram.  30 ;  Mor- 
ris, Cat.  Brit.  Foss.  37 ;  Parker  &  Jones, 
Ann.  N.  H.  3.  xii.  432  ;  Carpenter,  Introd. 
Foram.  1G3. 

MARSIL'EA,  L. — A  genus  of  Marsilea- 


cete  (Flowerless  Plants),  growing  in  mud, 
by  a  creeping  rhizome,  from  which  arise 
erect  filiform  leaf-stalks,  supporting  a  com- 
pound fom--lobed  blade  ;  at  the  bases  of  the 
leaf-stalks  arise  also  stalked  capsules,  cham- 
bered in  the  interior,  being  divided  by  one 
perpendicular  and  many  horizontal  septa ; 
in  these  chambers  are  found  sacs  (sporanges) 
containing  the  spores.  As  this  plant  is  not 
native  in  this  country,  we  do  not  enter  very 
minutely  into  its  characters,  especially  as  in 
all  essential  respects  it  agrees  with  Pilu- 

LARIA. 

BiBL.  See  MARSILEACE.S;. 

MARSILEA'CE^.— AfamilyofFlower- 
less  plants  possessing  a  slight  leafy  stem; 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  plants,  of 
minute  dimensions,  but  of  great  interest  in 
a  physiological  point  of  view.  They  are  all 
aquatics,  some  growing  in  the  mud  in  and 
around  ponds,  others  floating  on  the  surface 
of  stagnant  waters.  They  all  bear  distinct 
spore-fruits  or  sporocarps,  seated  on  a  stalk 
arising  from  the  stem.  These  contain  spo- 
ranges or  spore-sacs,  differently  arranged  in 
the  dififerent  genera,  but  agreeing  in  this 
respect,  that  they  contain  spores  of  two 
kinds,  analogous  to  the  two  kinds  of  spore 
in  Lycopodiaceae,  but  differing  in  their  mode 
of  development. 

Piltdaria  glohidifera  is  the  only  British 
species.  The  small  spores  produce  spierma- 
tozoids,  formed  in  vesicles  developed  in 
chambers  into  which  the  spores  become 
divided  in  germination.  The  large  spores 
produce  in  germination  a  2»'othcdlium,  some- 
what like  that  of  Lycopodiaceae,  on  which 
is  developed  a  single  archegonimn  in  Pil^i- 
laria  and  Marsilea,  and  several  archegonia 
in  Salvinia.  Ilanstein  has  shown  that  the 
small  spores  (microspores  or  endospores), 
after  escaping,  become  homogeneous  and 
plastic,  and  contract  all  round  their  margin. 
The  mass  then  becomes  divided  by  three 
planes  of  segmentation  into  eight  parts,  and 
eventually  into  thirty-two ;  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  segmentation,  a  cell  mem- 
brane is  formed  around  each  mass.  A  sper- 
niatozoid  is  developed  in  each  of  the  thirty- 
two  cells  (daughter  cells),  which  are  set  free 
after  a  short  time.  Each  spermatozoid 
consists  of  a  corkscrew-like  filament,  which 
possesses  a  rapid  whirling  motion,  and  is 
beset  with  long  cilia.  The  spermatozoid 
drills  its  way  into  the  archegonimn.  The 
germ-cell  of  the  archegonium,  fertilized  by 
the  spermatozoids,  becomes  developed  in 
situ  into  the  new  leafy  plant,  which  was 
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thus  formerly  regarded  as  a  product  of  tlie 
simple  germination  of  the  spore. 

BiBL.  Hofmeister,  Vevi/lnch.  Untevs.  p. 
103,  pis.  21  &  22  ;  W.  Griffith,  on  Azolla, 
Calcutta  Journal  of  Nat.  History,  July  1844 ; 
R.  Brown,  on  Azolla,  FUnchrs's  Voyage,  ]3o- 
^rtWii/,612,  pi.  X. ;  Ilenh-e J,  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc. 
1851  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  ix.  p.  447  ; 
Hanstein,  Monatsh.  cl.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  z. 
Berlin,  1864  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1864. 

MASTIGOB'EYUM.  See  Herpetium. 
.  MASTIGOCER'CA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 

Char.  Eye  single  and  cervical ;  tail-like 
foot  styliform ;  carapace  prismatic,  with  a 
dorsal  crest. 

M.  carinata  (PI.  34.  fig.  46,  side  view). 
Foot  as  long  as  the  body  ;  aquatic  ;  entire 
length  1-72". 

BiBL.  Ehrenber?,  Infus.  p.  460. 

MASTIGOCLA'DUS,  Cohn.— A  genus  of 
multicellular,  branching  A]g03. 

Char.  The  filaments  are  moniliform, 
dichotomously  ramose,  and  are  without 
sheaths.  The  secondary  branches  have 
cylindrical  cells,  amongst  which  are  some 
elliptical  in  outline.  Forming  a  fleshy, 
spongy  laver. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Ah/,  ii.  p.  26. 

MASTIGOTsE'MA,  Schwabe.— A  genus 
of  multicellular  Algge. 

Char.  Filaments  aggregated  or  CEespitose 
and  articulated  ;  elongate,  with  thin  ends  ; 
sheathed,  and  the  apex  of  the  sheath  open. 
M.  2)lana,  an  Irish  and  Scottish  species. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  FL  Far.  Aly.  ii.  p.  226. 

MASTIGO'THRIX,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
multicellular  Algfe. 

CJiar.  Filament  single,  bent,  flagelliform, 
ending  in  a  produced  h3'aline  process, 
sheathed  and  articulated,  with  a  persistent 
cellular  base.  Parasitic  amongst  the  fronds 
of  AlgEe. 

BiBL.  Rabenh orst,  FL  Fur.  Ahj.  ii.  p.  225 ; 
Kiitz.  Phycol  Gener.  p.  2.32. 

MASTIGOTRICH'E^E.— A  subfamily  of 
Rivulariaceaj  (multicellular  Algfe)  with  an 
indefinitely  expanded  thallus^  which  is 
often  hard  and  shell-like. 

MASTOGLO'IA,  Thwaites.— A  genus  of 
Diatomaceae. 

Distinguished  by  the  Navimla-Yi\e  frus- 
tules,  the  hoops  of  which  are  furnished  with 
loculi,  immersed  in  a  manmiillate  frond. 

Five  British  species,  marine  and  aquatic. 

M.  kmccolata  (PI.  42.  fig.  26).  Valves 
lanceolate,  elliptical,  ends  acute;  loculi 
8-30 ;  in  brackish  water. 


M.  Dan'<cii=Dic7cieia  Danseii,  Thw. 

BiBL.  Smith,  Brit.  Biat.  ii.  63  ;  Thwaites, 
ihid.  and  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1848,  i.  171 ;  Car- 
penter, Micros.  309. 

MASTOGO'NIA.Ehr.— A  doubtful  genus 
of  fossil  Diatomacefe. 

Char.  Frustules  single ;  valves  dissimilar, 
angular,  mammiform,  orbicular  at  the  base, 
free  from  umbilical  processes,  not  cellular, 
angles  radiating. 

The  (eight)  species  are  interesting  from 
the  structure  of  the  two  valves  of  the  frus- 
tules differing.  Thus  in  one,  M.  crux  (PI. 
43.  fig.  23  d)  the  angles  and  rays  are  four 
in  one  valve,  but  seven  in  the  other  ;  in 
M.  actinopfychus  (PI.  43.  fig.  23  b)  the 
angles  and  rays  are  nine  in  one  valve,  and 
thirteen  in  the  other,  and  so  on.  Diameter 
from  1-1600  to  1-360". 

M.  hexaqona  (PI.  43.  fig.  25). 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Bcr.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1844  ; 
Kiitz.  8p.  Atq.  p.  25. 

M/VTO'NIA,  R.  Brown.  — A  genus  of 
Aspidieffi  (Polypodioid  Ferns)  with  a  curious 
stalked  and  imbricate  basin-like  indusium 
(figs.  452-454).  Exotic. 


Fig.  452. 


Matonia  jieetinata. 
Fig.  452.  Part  of  a  fertile  pinna.    Magn.  3  diams. 
Fig.  453.  Indueimn  opened  at  the  3ide,  showing  thecae 

in  situ.    Magn.  25  diams. 
Pig.  454.  The  same  with  the  theea>  removed.  Magn.  25 

diams. 

MAURANDYA.— AgenusofScrophula- 
riacefe  (Dicotyledonous  Flowering  Plants), 
the  testa  of  the  seed  of  which  is  composed 
of  cells  with  spiral-fibrous  deposits,  fonning 
an  elegant  microscopic  object. 
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MEASUREMENT  and  Measuees.— lu 
tliis  article  we  sliall  considei-  the  method 
of  measuring  the  magnifyinp-  power  of  a 
microscope,  of  ascertaining  the  dimensions 
of  objects,  and  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the 
standard  measures  in  which  the  dimensions 
of  objects  are  expressed. 

Measurement  of  the  magnifying  power  of 
a  microscope. — The  apparent  size  which  an 
object  will  appear  to  possess  under  a  micro- 
scope will  vary  of  course  according  to  the 
power  of  the  object-glass  and  of  the  eye- 
piece used,  and  the  length  of  the  body  of 
the  microscope ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
determine  the  measurements  once  for  all  in 
the  case  of  the  various  object-glasses  and 
eyepieces,  keeping  them  written  upon  a 
card,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  acces- 
sible. 

The  apparatus  requisite  consists  of  a  mi- 
crometer-slide graduated  into  thousandths 
of  an  inch,  each  tenth  division  being  marked 
by  a  longer  line  ;  or  two  separate  slides, 
one  graduated  into  thousandths,  the  other 
into  hundredths  of  an  inch ;  and  an  ivory 
scale,  graduated  into  inches,  tenths,  and 
hundredths. 

The  simplest  method  is  that  by  double 
sight,  as  it  is  called.  The  micrometer-slide 
is  placed  upon  the  stage,  the  lines  brought 
into  focus,  and  the  image  of  one  of  the 
interspaces,  as  seen  upon  the  stage  with  the 
open  eye  not  used  in  looking  through  the 
microscope,  is  measured  with  compasses. 
By  then  dividing  the  measure  of  the  image 
of  the  space  by  the  known  measure  of  the 
unmagnified  space,  the  quotient  is  the 
required  magnifying  power.  Thus,  if  the 
space  on  the  micrometer  scale  is  equal  to 
the  1-lOOth  of  au  inch,  and  the  image  of 
the  magnihed  space  corresponds  to  5-lOths 
of  an  inch,  the  space  is  magnified  50  times : 

10  •  10  0  — 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  with 
the  aid  of  the  camera  lucida,  by  placing  the 
microscope  horizontally,  and  its  axis  at  a 
distance  from  the  table  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece  and  the 
stage ;  the  breadth  of  the  image  of  a  division 
is  then  measured  as  before  ;  and  this  is  the 
best  and  most  certain  method. 

A  most  important  point  in  relation  to 
this  subject  is,  that  the  joint  of  the  micro- 
scope shall  be  furnished  witli  a  stop  or  pin 
(^Introduction,  p.  xiii),  by  which  the  body 
may  be  placed  horizontally  at  once,  so  that 
all  objects  which  are  drawn  under  the 
same  object-glass  and  eyepiece  may  be 


magnified  to  the  same  extent,  the  degree 
being  determined  by  the  second  of  the 
above  methods. 

The  obvious  use  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  magnifying  power  of  a  microscope  is 
that  objects  under  examination  may  be 
viewed  by  the  same  power  as  that  with 
which  figures  of  them  have  been  made,  so 
that  the  structure  or  appearance  of  the 
objects  in  the  two  cases  may  be  compared. 
We  have  elsewhere  stated  the  importance 
of  expressing  the  magnifying  power  with 
whicli  figures  of  objects  have  been  dra\vu 
(Introduction,  p.  xl). 

In  the  above  estimation  of  the  magnifying 
power,  one  dimension  only  is  taken  into 
account,  viz.  the  breadth  or  diameter  ;  and 
this  is  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  the 
magnifying  power  is  taken;  objects  are 
then  said  to  be  magnified  so  many  dia- 
meters, or  so  many  times  linear. 

Measurement  of  the  size  of  objects. — This 
is  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  slide-micrometer 
passed  through  two  slits  in  the  eyepiece 
above  the  stop,  and  at  the  focus  of  the  upper 
glass  of  the  eyepiece.  The  breadth  of  the 
spaces  between  the  lines  must  be  such  as  to 
give  an  even  and  minute  fraction  of  an  inch. 
The  value  of  the  spaces  will  vary  with  the 
power  of  the  object-glass  and  eyepiece  ;  so 
that  it  must  be  determined  in  each  case,  and 
recorded.  For  measuring  small  objects, 
the  breadth  of  the  spaces  in  the  eyepiece 
micrometer  may  be  such  that  twenty  of 
them  correspond  to  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch 
in  the  stage-micrometer  slide,  so  that  the 
value  of  each  division  will  be  the  l-20,000th 
part  of  an  inch.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have 
to  measure  objects  so  small  as  this ;  but  the 
small  size  is  of  great  advantage,  because  in 
most  cases  it  will  happen  that  the  margins 
of  the  objects  will  coincide  exactly  with 
some  of  the  lines,  whereby  the  chance  of 
error  in  computation  will  be  avoided.  For 
larger  objects,  the  spaces  of  the  eyepiece 
micrometer  may  be  coarser. 

The  method  of  measuring  scarcely  requires 
further  explanation.  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  divisions  of  the  stage-micrometer 
are  equal  to  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch,  and 
those  of  the  eyepiece-micrometer  equal  to 
l-20,000th  of  au  inch  (i.  e.  twenty  of  them 
cover  one  space  in  the  former),  an  object 
brought  into  focus  and  covering  five  of  the 
spaces  of  the  eyepiece  micrometer,  will  be 
l-4000tli  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  so 
for  other  dimensions.  When  the  objects 
are  large,  tlie  compasses  and  the  ivory  scale 
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will  suffice  for  their  measurement  ;  but 
sometimes  this  may  be  conveniently  done 
under  a  low  power,  for  the  1-lOOthsof  an  inch 
are  not  very  clearly  discernible  to  all  eyes. 

In  measuring  objects,  they  must  be  co- 
vered with  thin  glass,  and  not  immersed  in 
too  much  liquid. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gTeat  difficulty,  under 
high  powers,  to  adjust  accurately  the  divi- 
sions of  the  eyepiece  micrometer  to  those 
of  the  stage-micrometer,  or  to  the  margins 
of  objects,  by  means  of  the  movable  stage; 
a  very  ingenious  apparatus  has  been  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Jackson  to  overcome  the 
difficulty.  It  consists  of  a  little  brass  frame, 
in  which  the  eyepiece-micrometer  slides 
from  side  to  side,  the  motion  being  com- 
municated by  the  end  of  a  screw  working 
against  one  end  of  the  slide,  and  resisted  at 
the  other  by  a  spring  ;  and  as  the  magni- 
fying power  with  which  the  divisions  of 
the  eyepiece  micrometer  are  viewed  is 
small,  the  adjustment  is  easily  and  accurately 
effected. 

Hartnack's  diagonal  scale  is  very  useful ; 
and  very  minute  investigations  and  mea- 
surements may  be  taken  with  it  and 
with  Jackson's  eyepiece-micrometer  to 
l-100,000th  of  an  inch. 

Other  micrometers,  as  the  '  cobweb- 
micrometer,'  are  made ;  but  as  they  are 
very  expensive  and  not  necessary,  we  shall 
pass  them  over. 

Some  authors  express  the  measurement  of 
objects  by  means  of  a  ruled  scale  appended 
to  the  figures  or  plates  of  them,  the  scale 
consisting  of  divisions  of  a  stage-micrometer 
of  known  value  traced  off  under  the  same 
power  as  the  objects  themselves ;  or  some- 
times the  divisions  are  ruled  over  the  figures. 
These  methods  are  very  objectionable,  be- 
cause the  size  of  the  objects  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  measuring  with  com- 
passes and  calculation,  which  is  almost  as 
bad  as  the  size  being  omitted  altogether. 

Whenever  figures  of  objects  are  given, 
the  magnifjdng  power  with  which  they  are 
drawn  should  always  be  expressed  in  num- 
bers near  the  figures. 

Measures. — The  measures  in  which  the 
dimensions  of  objects  are  expressed  should 
consist  of  parts  of  an  English  inch,  and  not 
of  a  line.  On  the  continent,  and  also  very 
generally  in  this  country,  fractions  of  a 
millimetre  are  used.  When  fractions  of  a 
millimetre  are  adopted,  this  is  usually 
denoted  by  the  addition  of  to  the  figure 
or  fio-ures. 


The  following  data  will  be  found  useful 
in  reducing  the  foreign  to  the  English  mea- 
sures : — 

A  millimetre  =  0-039.3707  English  inch; 
or  (roughly)  rather  less  than  l-2oth  of  an 
English  inch. 

A  centimetre  =  0'393707  Eng.  inch  ;  or 
(roughly)  rather  more  than  l-3rd  Eng.  inch. 

A  Paris  line  =  0-08881-5  Eng.  inch  ;  or 
rather  more  than  1-llth  Eng.  inch,  to  which 
vulgar  fraction  it  is  nearest. 

To  convert  a  foreign  into  the  English 
measure,  the  former  must  be  multiplied  by 
its  unit  value  ;  thus,  0'25m™  (millimetre)  X 
0-0393707  =  0-009842675  Engl.  inch.  But 
in  most  cases  a  few  decimal  places  only 
need  be  observed.  In  this  "way,  however, 
we  get  a  rather  long  sum,  which  may  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  the  following  Table, 

Table  for  cmversion  of  foreign  into  English 
measures. 


Millimetres 

Old  Paris  lines 

Prussian  lines 

into 

into 

into 

Englishinches. 

English  inches. 

English  inches. 

1 

•039370 

•088815 

•085817 

2 

•078741 

•177630 

•171633 

o 
o 

•118112 

•266445 

•25745 

4 

•157483 

•355260 

•343267 

5 

•196853 

•444075 

•429083 

6 

•236224 

•532890 

•51490 

7 

•275595 

•621705 

•000717 

8 

•314966 

•710520 

•683532 

9 

•354337 

•799335 

•77235 

in  which  the  numbers  in  the  first  (or  left- 
hand)  column  con-espond  to  the  denomi- 
nations expressed  in  the  uppermost  (head) 
line  of  the  three  broader  columns,  while 
the  fractions  opposite  these  numbers  denote 
their  values  in  parts  of  the  denominations 
of  the  lowermost  (head)  line.  Thus,  lnim=: 
0^039.370  Eng.  inch;  .3'nni  =  0-118112 ;  2 
Prussian  lines=0-171633  Eng.  inch,  and  so 
on.  In  using  this  Table,  the  decimal  fraction 
to  be  converted  into  parts  of  an  English  inch 
must  be  broken  up  into  its  decimal  parts, 
and  each  valued  separately  from  the  Table ; 
thus,  to  convert  0  75™"!  into  a  fraction  of 
an  English  inch — 


0-05"""  -  0  001968. 


I^j  (by  the  Table). 


0-75mm  =  0-02952803  Eng.  inch. 

The  only  circumstance  which  requires 
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attention  in  the  use  of  this  Table  is  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point.  Thus,  in  the 
above  measure  of  0-75^™,  which,  when 
broken  up,  makes  0-7™  and  0-05™ii,  if  the 
first  value  (0-7)  had  been  7-0,  the  value  in 
Eng.  inch  would  have  been,  according  to 
the  Table,  0-275595  Eng.  inch  ;  but  this  is 
10  times  too  much,  or  =7  whole  milli- 
metres ;  hence  the  shifting  of  the  decimal 
point,  and  so  on.  To  express  the  mode  of 
proceeding  by  rule, — the  decimal  point  in 
the  fraction  of  an  English  inch  given  by 
the  Table  should  be  shifted  to  the  left,  and 
as  many  ciphers  added  as  there  are  decimal 
places  in  the  foreign  measure. 

Throughout  this  worli  the  foot  and  inch 
and  their  fractional  parts  are  expressed  for 
brevity  by  placing  respectively  one  or  two 
acute  accents  on  their  right  side ;  thus,  one 
foot  is  denoted  by  1',  and  one  inch  by  1", 
jiflth  of  an  inch  by  1-10",  &c. 

MEDUL'LA  OBLONGA'TA.— A  portion 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  bounded 
below  by  the  spinal  cord,  and  which  is 
connected  above  with  the  mesocephale. 

BiBL.  of  its  microscopic  anatomy.  Stil- 
ling, Ueher  d.  Te.rt.  d.  Med.  ohl.  1842 ;  Len- 
hossek,  Denks.  d.  k.  Acad.  d.  iciss.  TFVew,  1855 ; 
Dean,  On  Medulla  8fc.,  Washington,  1864  ; 
L.  Clarke,  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  18G8; 
Mevnert,  in  Strieker'' s  Human  ^  Comp.  Hid. 
tr.  Potver,  1872. 

MEDUL'LA  OF  Plants.— The  name 
applied  by  the  older  authors  to  the  pith  of 


Fig.  455. 


Dicotyledons  (fig.  455  M),  from  a  supposed 
analogy  with  the  medidla  spinalis  of  animals. 
It  affords  very  excellent  subjects  for  pre- 
paring sections  of  regular  parenchymatous 
tissues,  as  in  the  elder  and  in  the  tall 
annual  stems  of  many  of  the  larger  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants.  It  sometimes  be- 
comes curiously  chambered  as  it  grows 


older,  as  in  the  walnut  and  the  jasmine ; 
very  frequently,  however,  it  decays  away 
after  a  time,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  stem 
hollow ;  this  same  hollow  condition  occurs 
early  in  fistular  stems,  such  as  those  of  the 
Umbelliferpe,  from  the  pith  being  torn  up 
by  rapid  expansion  of  the  wood.  The 
Monocotyledons  do  not  generally  possess  a 
definite  pith ;  the  cellular  mass,  in  which 
the  isolated  Fibho-vasculae.  Bundles 
are  imbedded,  answers  to  a  diff"used  pith,  or 
rather  to  the  pith  and  medullary  rays  col- 
lectively. It  may  be  seen  well  in  sections 
of  the  flowering  stem  of  lilies  (fig.  456  M). 


Fig.  456. 


Horizontal  section  of  a  flowering  stem  of  a  lily.  M, 
medulla;  F,  fiLiro-vascular  bundles. 

Magnified  5  diameters. 

A  more  definite  medulla  occurs  in  the  stem 
(and  in  the  leaves)  of  the  rushes  and  sedges, 
where  also  the  cells  are  often  of  most  elegant 
radiating  forms,  leaving  large  air-canals 
between  them  (PI.  38.  fig.  18).  The  pith 
of  a  Dicotyledonous  stem  loses  itself  gra- 
dually in  the  terminal  bud,  where  it  is 
confounded  with  the  nascent  wood  and 
cortical  layers.  In  this  stage  its  cells  possess 
.an  active  vitality,  which,  however,  is  soon 
lost. 

BiBL.  General  Works  on  Structural  Bo- 
tany. 

MED'ULLARY  CANCER.  See  Tu- 
mors. 

MED  ULLARY  RAYS.— The  processes 
of  cellular  tissue  extending  out  from  the 
pith  between  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of 
a  Dicotyledonous  stem  in  the  first  year  of 
growth  (fig.  455  R  M),  together  with  addi- 
tional interposed  rays  formed  between  the 
older  in  each  succeeding  annual  layer  of 
wood  (fig.  457  1,  2,  .S,  4).  The  tissue  of 
these  rays  generally  becomes  much  com- 
pressed during  growth  ;  but  their  size  and 
the  degree  of  development  differ  much  in 
different  cases.    In  radial  sections  of  Dico- 
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tj'ledonous  wood  they  often  appear  distinctly 
to  tlie  naked  eye,  from  the  direction  of  their 
cells  being  different  from  that  of  the  woody 
iibre,  and  therefore  reflecting  light  dif- 

Fig.  457. 
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ferently  ;  this  causes  the  "  silver  grain  "  as 
it  is  called  of  oak-panels,  &c. ;  in  tangental 
sections  of  the  trunk,  the  ends  of  the  me^ 
dullary  rays  usually  appear  as  short,  more 
or  less  regular,  narrow  streaks. 

MED'ULLARY  SHEATH.— -The  earliest 
layer  of  tihro-vascular  tissue  developed  in  a 
Dicotyledonous  stem,  consists  ordinarily  of 
spiral  vessels,  these  forming  the  foundation 
of  the  wood-bundles  (fig.  455  T).  As  the 
latter  stand  in  a  circle  round  the  pith,  their 
internal  vascular  layers  of  course  form  col- 
lectively a  continuous  cylindrical  envelope 
to  the  pith  ;  this  is  called  the  medullary 
sheath.  It  is  absent  in  some  Dicotyle- 
donous stems,  for  example  in  the  Oroban- 
chacctG. 

MEDU'S.^.    See  Acaleph^. 

MEE'SIA,  Hedw.— A  genus  of  Bartra- 
mioid  Mosses ;  one  species,  M.  vlu/itwsa 
{=.  Bryum  trichodes),  certainly  British; 
another,  M.  lonqiseta,  doubtful. 

MEESIA'CE'yE.— A  tribe  of  Bartramioid 
Mosses,  containing  two  genera,  of  which 
there  are  but  few  British  representatives. 
See  Meesia  and  Paludella. 

MEGALOT'BOCIL^,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Megalotroclifea. 

Char.  Eyes  two,  red,  sometimes  disap- 
pearing with  age. 

R  itatory  organ  two-lobed  or  horse-shoe- 
shaped  ;  teeth  in  rows. 

1.  31.  albo-fcmcan.'f,  E.  (PI.  35.  fig.  1). 
Colourless  and  unattached  when  young, 
yellowish  and  grouped  in  radiant  clusters 


when  old;  aquatic;  length  of  individuals 
1-36"  ;  of  the  clusters  1-6". 

The  ova  remain  some  time  attached  to 
the  parent  by  a  cord. 

2.  M.  velata,  Gosse. 
BiBL.  Ehr.  Infm.  p.  396 ;  Gosse, 
Aim.  N.  H.  1851,  viii.  p.  198 ;  Pritch. 
Infus. 

MEGALOTROCHJE'A,  Ehr.— A 
family  of  Rotatoria. 

Char.  Neither  envelope  nor  cara- 
pace present ;  rotatory  organ  simple, 
notched  or  sinuous  at  the  margin. 
Three  genera : 

Eyes  none  1,  Ci/phonautes. 

Eyes  present 

Eye  one   2.  Microcodon. 

Eyes  two   3.  Megaloirocha . 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  394. 
MEGAM'ERUS,  Duges.— A  genus 
of  Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina, 
and  family  Trombidina. 

Char.  Palpi  long,  free  with  a  claw ; 
body  constricted ;  coxeb  distant ;  legs  am- 
bulatory— femora,  especially  of  the  fourth 
pair,  very  large,  seventh  joint  short;  larvae 
hexapod,  resembling  the  adults. 
Mandibles  forcipate. 

Several  species.  They  live  in  damp 
shady  places,  and  move  rapidly. 

M.  celer  (PI.  2.  fig.  83  :  a,  labium ;  b, 
palp).  Minute;  abdomen  oblong;  the 
sides  narrowed  posteriorly,  covered  with 
hairs,  and  with  three  terminal  setae  ;  labium 
bifid  ;  mandibles  with  a  movable,  elongated, 
pointed  and  cm'ved  claw. 

PI.  2.  hg.  33  c,  mandible  of  M.  roseus. 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  ii. 
p.  50 ;  Gervais,  IVakk.  Arachn.  iii.  1G9. 

MELANvE'MIA.— Melannsmic  pigment 
originates  chiefly  in  the  spleen,  under  the 
influence  of  malaria.  The  pigment  particles 
are  found  among  the  usual  Boating  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood ;  and  their  shape  is  very 
irregular.  They  are  made  up  of  yellow, 
brown,  but  most  commonly  of  black  gia- 
nules,  smaller  than  blood-corpuscles;  some, 
however,  are  larger. 

BiBL.  Rindfleisch,  Path.  Hist.  i.  p.  218, 
Baxter  tr. 

MELANCONI'EI.— A  provisional  family 
of  Coniomycetous  Fungi,  distinguished  from 
Sphaeronemei  by  the  perithecium  being- 
obsolete  or  altogether  wanting.  The  spores, 
which  vary  much  in  the  different  genera, 
are  ultimately  protruded  in  the  form  of 
tendrils  or  otherwise.  They  are  all  probably 
mere  forms  of  Sphan'iacei. 
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MELANCO'NIUjM,  Lk.— a  supposed  ge- 
uus  of  Melaucoiiiei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi), 
so  called  from  foviniiig-  a  kind  of  black  rust 
on  branches  of  trees,  reeds,  &c.  Several 
species  have  been  found  in  Britain.  The 
commonest  is  31.  bicolor,  Nees  (Didi/mo- 
sporium  elevatum,  Br.  Fl.),  on  twigs  of 
birch.  Fries  places  also  Cryptosporium  vul- 
(jum  here.  (See  Cryptospoeium.)  These 
plants  are  forms  of  Sphjeriacei.    See  Co- 

NIOMYCETES. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flur.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  .357  ; 
Ann.  N.  H.  vi.  p.  438  ;  Fries,  Siunma  Veg. 
p.  508 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v. 
p.  109. 

MELANOGAS'TER,  Cd.— A  genus  of 
Gasteromycetous  Fungi,  belonging  to  the 
division  Hj^pogaei.  Two  species  occur  in 
this  country,  under  beech,  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, &c.  M.  varie(iutus  is  sold  in  the  market 
at  Bath  under  the  name  of  Red  Truffle,  but 
it  has  none  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  real 
Truffle.  M.  ambiyuus  is  very  fetid,  smelling 
like  asafcetida. 

BiBL.  Tul.  Fung.  Hijp.  t.  2.  f .  4,  5  ;  Berk. 
Oidl.  p.  293 ;  Cooke,  Handh.  p.  356. 

MELANOTHE'CA,  Fee.— A  genus  of 
Lichenacei. 

Char.  Thallus  scarcely  any ;  apothecia 
verrucaroid,  numerous,  3-10  or  more,  con- 
fluent ;  hymenia  scarcely  distinct ;  perithe- 
cium  black  ;  spores  8,  variously  internally 
divided.    Two  British  species,  on  trees. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Lich.  Flora. 

MEL  AS 'MIA,  Lev. — A  supposed  genus 
of  Sphaeronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi), 
but  apparently  only  a  stylosporous  form  of 
Rhytisma.  M.  accrina  occurs  on  the 
leaves  of  the  sycamore,  forming  black  spots, 
sometimes  as  much  as  1-2"  in  diameter. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Ann.  N.  II.  2  ser.  v.  p.  456  ; 
Leveille,  Ann.  dcs  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  v.  p.  276; 
Fries,  Summa  Tcq.  p.  423. 

MELASPl'LEA,  Nyl,  —  A  genus  of 
Lichenacei. 

Char.  Apothecia  black,  superficial,  artho- 
noid.  Spores  1-septate ;  paraphyses  distinct. 

Ilcdj.  Ireland.    Two  species. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Lich.  Flora,  p.  404. 

MELICERTA,  Schrauk.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Floscularitea. 

Char.  Bodies  each  in  an  isolated  tubular 
carapace  or  urceolus  ;  rotatory  organ  four- 
lobed  ;  eyes  two,  at  least  when  young. 

31.  rinc/ens  (PI.  35.  fig.  3 ;  fig.  4,  animal 
removed  from  the  sheath;  fig.  6,  jaws). 
Carapace  conical  or  cj'lindrical,  brownish, 
composed  of  numerous  rounded  or  discoidal 


bodies  agglutinated  together  ;  body  colour- 
less.   Length  of  carapace  1-36  to  1-24". 

Frequently  found  attached  to  water- 
plants,  especially  Potamogeton  crispus. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  404  ;  Williamson, 
3Iicr.  Journ.  1852  ;  Gosse,  Trans.  3Iic.  Sac. 
1851,  iii.  62. ;  Pritchard,  Infus. 

MELI'OLA,  Fr. — A  genus  of  Ascomyce- 
tous  Fungi,  belonging  to  the  division  Peri- 
sporiacei. 

All  the  species  are  exotic,  occurring  on 
various  leaves,  and  distinguished  by  their 
highly  developed  mycelium  and  large  septate 
sporidia. 

BiBL.  Leveille,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Wat.  1846,  v. 
p.  266  ;  Mont.  Cuba  Crypt,  p.  327. 

MELOBE'SIA,  Carter.  -  A  genus  of 
Algfe.  The  "  coccospheres,''  according  to 
Carter,  are  the  sporangia  of  the  species 
31.  unicellidaris. 

BiBL.  Carter,  An7i.  N.  H.  1871,  p.  184. 

MELOLON'THA,  Fabr.  (Cock-chafer). 
— A  genus  of  Coleopterous  Insects,  of  the 
family  Melolonthidse. 

The  structure  of  31.  vulgaris,  the  common 
cock-chafer,  has  been  elaborately  studied 
and  described. 

BiBL.  Suckow,  N'.tturg.  des  Maihdfers ; 
Straus-Diirckheim,  Anat.  comp.  dcs  Insect. ; 
Westwood,  Introd.  i<fc. 

MELOPHTLA,  Nitzsch  (Mehphayus, 
Latr.). — A  genus  of  Dipterous  Insects,  of 
the  family  Hippoboscidse. 

Char.  Head  posteriorly  received  in  an 
excavation  of  the  thorax ;  wings  and  halteres 
absent;  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  largest. 

31.  ovinus,  the  sheep-tick  (PI.  28.  fig.  23). 
Common  upon  sheep.  Antennre  small,  sunk 
in  an  eye-like  cavity  of  the  head ;  eyes  small, 
oval,  resembling  two  groups  of  ocelli;  set.e 
three,  enclosed  in  two  sheath-like,  hairy, 
unjointed  organs  (labial  palpi),  resembling- 
otherwise  those  of  Puh'x,  and  arising  from 
the  sides  of  a  triangular  labium.  Legs 
robust ;  tarsi  with  two  stout  serrated  claws, 
each  having  at  its  base  a  blunt  process ; 
accompanying  the  clawis  an  elegant  feathery 
tarsal  brush  ;  and  on  the  imder  side  of  the 
last  tarsal  joint  is  a  bilobed  pectinate  organ. 

BiBL.  Lyonnet,  Mech.  s.  I'Anat.  et  les 
metamor.  Paris,  1832  ;  Gurlt,  Magaz.  f.  d. 
gesam.  Thier.  1843,  ix. ;  Westwood,  Intro, 
i^-c. ;  Curtis,  Prit.  Entom.  142 ;  Dufour,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  1845.  iii. ;  lj<ii\c]ii\xt,  Fortpjtanz. 
Sj-c.  der  Pupiparcn. 

MELOSl'RA,  Ag.  {GallUmella,  Ehr.).— 
A  genus  of  DiatomacetB. 

Char.   Frustules   cylindrical,  discoidal 
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or  subspherical,  united  into  jointed  fila- 
ments. 

Hoops  often  very  broad,  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  breadth  of  the  new  frustules. 
lu  some  species  a  narrow  projecting  ridge 
or  keel  encircles  the  valves  near  their  ends. 
Valves  covered  with  depressions  which  are 
mostly  very  minute  and  invisible  under 
ordinary  illumination ;  in  the  side  view 
these  sometimes  have  a  radiate  arrangement. 
In  some  species  the  margins  of  the  ends 
(side  view)  of  the  frustules  have  coarse 
and  distinct  radiating  strife,  their  nature 
undetermined. 

Tliis  genus  has  been  subdivided  by 
Ehrenberg  and  Kiitzing  into  : — Lysir/onmm, 
in  which  the  keel  is  present ;  and  Gallionella 
(proper) ,  in  which  this  is  absent.  Again,  by 
Thwaites  into  : — Aulacosira,  in  which  the 
frustules  are  cylindrical,  suiTOunded  trans- 
versely by  two  farrows,  with  rounded  (con- 
vex)ends,  but  no  line  for  division ;  Orthosira, 
in  which  the  frustules  are  exactly  cylindrical 
(with  flat  ends), exhibit  the  transverse  line  of 
division,  and  have  spherical  or  subspherical 
internal  cavities;  and  Melosira  (proper), 
in  which  the  frustules  are  convex  at  the 
ends,  and  have  the  central  line  for  division ; 
including  also  the  varieties  in  the  reproduc- 
tion (DiATOMACEiE,  p.  242). 

Numerous  JBritish  species. 
*  Marine. 

1.  M.  nummnloides,  Kg.  (PI.  13.  fig.  5a; 
h,  a  frustule  more  magnified).  Prepared 
frustules  colourless,  a  distinct  keel  present ; 
valves  without  markings  under  ordinary 
illumination  ;  breadth  1-1500  to  1-1200". 

This  common  species  forms  long,  slightly 
curved  chains,  and,  on  account  of  the  great 
breadth  of  the  frustules,  shows  well  the 
various  stages  of  subdivision.  The  fila- 
ments are  sometimes  stipitate. 

2.  M.  Borreri,  Grev.  Prepared  frustules 
dark  brown,  ends  rounded,  entire  surface 
punctate  (ox'din.  ilium.),  no  strife  nor  keel 
present ;  breadth  1-850  to  1-500". 

.3.  M.  Dickiei  (Orthosira  Dickici,  Thw.) 
(PI.  1-3.  fig.  15  :  a,  front  view ;  b,  side  view). 
Filameuts  short,  frustules  nearlj'  colourless, 
ends  flat,  no  strife  nor  keel  (ord.  ilium.), 
valves  thickened,  so  as  to  render  the  cavity 
of  the  frustules  rounded ;  breadth  1-1500  to 
1-1200". 

The  remarkable  sporangia  formed  in 
this  species  (PL  C.  fig.  9)  are  noticed  under 
DlATOMACE^,  p.  237. 

**  Aquatic. 

4.  M.  (Orthosira)  varians  (PI.  13.  fig.  6, 


front  view;  rt,  side  view).  Frustules  colour- 
less, ends  slightly  convex  and  striated  at  the 
margin  (ord.  ilium.),  keel  absent ;  bi'eadth 
1-1500  to  1-1200".  The  end  view  of  the 
frustules  resembles  that  of  Cyclotella. 

Formation  of  sporangia  shown  in  PI.  6. 
fig.  8  «  ;  &,  sporangial  frustule. 

5.  M.  arenaria.  Ends  of  frustules  flat  and 
striated  at  the  margin  (ord.  ilium.),  the  strife 
appearing  also  in  the  front  view  ;  keel 
absent;  frustules  broader  than  long;  breadth 
1-660  to  1-260". 

6.  M.  crenulata,  Kg.  (Aulacosira  crenulata, 
Thw.  ;  M.  orichalcea,  Ralfs)  (PI.  6.  fig.  7  a 
forming  sporangia;  h,  c,  sporangial  frus- 
tules). Ditfers  from  the  last  in  its  less 
diameter,  and  the  frustules  being  two 
or  three  times  as  long  as  broad ;  breadth 
1-1400". 

BiBL.  Klitz.  Bacill.  p.  52,  and  Sjy.  Alq. 
p.  27;  Ralfs,  A^in.  N.  H.  1843.  xii.  p.  346; 
Thwaites,  ibid.  1848.  i.  p.  168 ;  Smith,  Brit. 
Biat.  ii.  54  ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Alg.  Eur.  ii,  p.  37 ; 
O'Meara,  Q.  Mic.  Jn.  ix.  150. 

MEMBRANES,  Undulating.  — These 
are  said  to  be  simple  membranous  bands, 
one  margin  only  of  which  is  attached,  the 
other  being  free  and  exhibiting  an  undu- 
latory  motion.  They  are  allied  to  and 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  cilia.  They 
are  described  as  occurring  upon  the  sper- 
matozoa of  salamanders  and  tritons ;  as 
forming  longitudinal  processes  in  the  water- 
vessels  of  some  Annelida,  as  the  Turbellaria; 
also  as  existing  in  some  Infusoria,  as  Tricho- 
dina,  and  some  Rotatoria.  Some  authors 
have  regarded  them  as  consisting  of  rows  of 
cilia  or  a  spiral  fibre,  and  not  membranes. 
They  are  most  easily  examined  in  the  sper- 
matozoa of  the  triton,  in  which  we  believe 
the  appearance  of  an  undulating  membrane 
arises  from  the  existence  of  a  fibre  coiled 
around  the  spermatozoa,  and  undulating 
throughout  its  length  (PI.  41.  fig.  17). 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  circumstance 
that  if  tlie  coiled  fibre  be  detached  from  the 
proper  filament  of  a  spermatozoon  or  sper- 
matozoid,  no  margins  of  the  (lacerated) 
membrane  can  be  detected  other  than  that 
visible  at  first,  and  which  really  represents 
the  coiled  fibre.  This,  however,  is  an  in- 
teresting subject  for  further  investigation. 
Siebold,  who  has  paid  most  attention  to  it, 
remarks  that  Trypanosoma  Grubii,  a  sup- 
posed entozoon  found  in  the  blood  of  frogs 
and  fishes,  is  not  an  independent  animal, 
but  simply  an  undulating  membrane  swim- 
ming freely. 
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BiBL.  Siehold,  Sieb.und  Kdlliker\i  Zeitschr. 
Bd.  ii.  p.  356,  and  the  Bihl.  therein. 

See  Mucous  aud  Serous  Membranes. 

MEMBRANIP'ORA,  Jolinst.— A  g-enus 
of  marine  Polyzoa,  of  the  family  Membra- 

NIPORID^. 

Eight  British  species  ;  usually  found  in- 
crusting  sea-weeds,  more  rarely  shells  and 
stones. 

M. pihsa  (PI.  33.  fig.  18) .  OriHces  of  the 
cells  with  one  long  hair,  and  several  spinous 
teeth.    Very  common. 

MEMBRANIPORTD^.— A  family  of 
Cheilostomatous  Infundibulate  Polyzoa. 

Distinguished  by  the  expanded,  incrust- 
ing,  stony  polypidom,  and  the  horizontal 
quincuncial  cells.    Genera : 

1.  3IemhranipQra.  Cells  open  in  front, 
with  raised  margins. 

2.  Lepralia.  Cells  closed  in  front,  poly- 
pidom spreading  circularly. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  JBrit.  Zooph. ;  Busk,  Cat. 
of  Mar.  Pohjz.  (Brit.  Mus.)  ;  Gosse,  ifcfrt;-. 
Zool.  ii.  16. 

MENI'PEA,  Lamx.— A  genus  of  Infun- 
dibulate Cheilostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the 
family  Cellulariadfe. 

Char.  Cells  oblong,  tapering  downwards, 
not  perforate  behind,  with  one  or  two  sessile 
birds'-heads  in  fi'ont  below  the  orifice.  One 
British  species: — 

M.  ternata  (^Cellularia  ternata,  Johnst.). 
Cells  elongated,  greatly  tapering  down- 
wards, three  in  each  internode,  with  a 
stalked  operculum  protecting  the  orifice ; 
operculum  expanded,  entire,  two  spines  on 
the  upper  margin  ;  anterior  birds'-head 
single. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  335 ;  Busk, 
Cat.  (Brit.  Mm.)  20. 

MENIS'CIUM.— A  genus  of  Grammi- 
tidePB  (Polvpodioid  Ferns). 

MENISTORA,  Pers.  —  A  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hj'phomycetous  Fungi),  one 
species  of  which,  M.  lucida,  Corda,  is 
recorded  as  British,  growing  on  decayed 
wood. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Aim.  Nat.  Hist. 
2  ser.  vii.  p.  101 ;  Corda,  Icones,  i.  pl.  4. 
fig.  223. 

MENOIU'IUM,  Perty.— A  genus  of  Mo- 
nadina. 

Char.  Body  small,  crescentic,  thicker  on 
the  outer  or  convex  margin,  containing 
internally  small  molecules  and  vesicles ; 
colourless,  or  occupied  with  a  little  chloro- 
phyll. 

31.  pellucidum  recalls  by  its  figure  a  little 


Closterium  Lunula,  not  rounded,  but  flattened 
like  a  sickle.  Movement  tolerably  rapid, 
jerking  and  revolving,  1-670  to  1-430". 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infusoria,  p.  502. 

MEREX'CIIYMA.— A  name  applied  by 
some  authors  to  the  form  of  vegetable  cel- 
lular tissue  where  the  cells  are  of  circular, 
ellipsoidal,  or  irregularly  rounded  outline; 
ordinarily  known  as  "lax  parenchyma." 

MERID'ION,  Leibl.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
maceaB. 

Char.  Frustules  (in  front  view)  wedge- 
shaped,  united  laterally  so  as  to  form  seg- 
ments of  circles  or  spiral  bands.  Aquatic. 

Frustules  in  side  view  obovate,  and  fur- 
nished with  coarse  transverse  strire  visible 
under  ordinary  illumination,  which  extend 
into  the  fi'ont  view. 

Kiitzing  distinguishes  Meridion,  in  which 
the  frustules  form  a  spiral  (helical)  band, 
from  Eumeridion,  in  which  they  form  a  con- 
volute baud. 

1.  Meridion  circulare,  Ag.  (PI.  13.  fig.  7  : 

a,  front  view  ;  b,  side  view).  Frustules  in 
side  view  simply  obovate,  forming  a  spiral 
(helical)  band  or  filament ;  length  of  frus- 
tules 1-600  to  1-375". 

2.  Meridion constrictu7n,Kp;.  (PI.  12. fig.  28, 
filament  flattened,  and  frustules  (front  view) 
separated  by  drying ;  a,  convolute  filament ; 

b,  side  view).  Frustules  in  side  view  con- 
stricted near  the  broad  end,  attenuate  to- 
wards the  narrow  end,  and  attached  to  a 
hemispherical  stipes  or  cushion. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Baeill.  p.  41,  and  Sjj.  Alq. 
p.  10 ;  Ralfs,  Ann.  N.  II.  1843.  xii.  p.  457 ; 
Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  ii.  5;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur. 
A/ff.  i.  295. 

MERISMOP^'DIA,  Meyen.  See  Sar- 
ciNA  and  GoNiUM. 

MERIZOM  Y'RIA,  Ktz.— A  genus  of 
Rivulariacese  (Algas). 

Char.  Filaments  moniliform,  upper  cells 
subulate,  aud  basal  cells  lasting,  contained 
in  a  mucous  matrix,  and  constituting  an 
amorphous  thallus.    Continent  of  Europe. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Alt/.  Fur.  iii.  p.  224. 

MERMIS,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Entozoa. 

M.  nif/rescens  resembles  Gordius,  but  dif- 
fers from  it  principally  in  the  vulva  of  the 
female  being  transverse  and  situated  near 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  whilst  in  Gor- 
dius this  is  placed  at  the  posterior  end. 
Eggs  black. 

It  is  found  in  the  newly  dug-up  damp 
earth  of  gardens,  and  in  the  intestines  of 
insects. 

BiBL.  Duj.  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  2  s6r.  xviii. 
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p.  129,  and  Hist.  Nat.  d.  Helminthes,  p.  294; 
Siebold,  Entum.  Zeit.  1842.  p.  14G ;  Meiss- 
ner,  Siebold  and  KoUikers  Zeitschn'ft,  iSj-c. 
185:3. 

MERU'LIUS,  Hall.  Dry-rot.— A  genus 
of  Agai'jcini  (Ilymeuoinj'cetous  Fungi), 
distinguished  by  the  veiny  or  sinuously 
plicate  folds  of  the  hymenium,  these  folds 
not  being  distinct  from  the  flesh  of  the 
pileus,  and  forming  angular  or  serrated  pores. 
M.  luchiymans  is  the  dry-rot  fungus.  The 
mycelium  is  composed  of  hlanieuts  creeping 
in  the  substance  of  the  infected  wood,  dis- 
organizing and  feeding  on  this  as  it  decays. 
The  fruit  is  at  first  white  and  cottony,  forming 
an  effused  pileus  from  1  to  8"  broad ;  subse- 
quently ferruginous  or  deep  orange.  The 
irregular  folds  finally  discharge  a  watery 
liquid,  whence  the  name. 

The  most  efficacious  remedies  against  dry- 
rot  are  creasote  and  carbolic  acid.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate,  though  at  first  efficacious, 
seems  to  lose  its  virtue  after  a  time. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  have  been  found 
in  England  in  addition  to  M.  lachrymans. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  129; 
Sowerby,  Funyi,  pi.  113. 

MESOOARTUS,Hassall(;S)j/i«roearjoi<s, 
Kiitz.). — A  genus  of  Zygnemaceas  (Confer- 
void  Algie),  with  evenly  distributed  cell- 
contents,  producing  in  conjugation  a  cross 
branch,  in  which  is  formed  a  round  spore. 
It  often  happens  that  all  the  successive 
members  of  a  long  series  of  cells  conjugate 
with  another  similar  series,  so  as  to  produce 
a  ladder-like  body,  the  "  rounds  "  of  which 
are  formed  of  the  transverse  processes  {tra- 
bcculce,  Kiitz.).  The  only  kind  of  repro- 
duction yet  observed  is  that  by  the  spores 
formed  in  the  transverse  branch  from  the 
conjoined  contents  of  two  cells ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  zoospores  and  encysted  con- 
ditions of  these  occur,  as  in  Spirogyea  and 
MouGEOTiA.  The  stellate  encysted  bodies 
found  in  most  of  tlie  allied  plants  have  been 
seen  in  M.  scalaris  by  Thwaites.  Thwaites 
also  observed  a  division  of  the  contents  of 
the  spore  into  four  parts,  such  as  occurs 
in  QEcoGONiKiK. 

1.  M.  scalaris,  Hass.  (fig.  138,  p.  196). 
Sterile  filaments  1-1800  to  1-1440"  in  dia- 
meter, 6  times  as  long ;  sporanges  oval  or 
round.    TIass.  pi.  42. 

2.  M.  depressus,  Hass.  Sterile  filaments 
1-2880  to  1-2400"  in  diam.,  6  to  8  times 
as  long ;  spores  globose  or  elliptical,  Hass. 
pi.  44.  fig.  1. 

M.  intricatus,  Hassall,  is  apparently  the 


same  as  M.  scalaris;  all  the  other  fijrms 
mav  be  brought  under  M.  depressus. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Aly.  p.  1G6, 
pis.  41-45  ;  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Aly.  p.  435 ;  Tab. 
Fhyc.v.  ( Sphtrerocar pu'i),]As.  5-7;  Thwaites, 
Aim.  Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  202. 

MESOCE'NA,  Ehr.— A  doubtful  genus 
of  Uiatomacese,  according  to  Ehrenberg  and 
Kiitzing. 

The  bodies  referred  to  this  title  consist  of 
single  siliceous  rings,  oval  or  angular  frame- 
works, without  a  centre,  and .  mostly  with 
external  and  sometimes  internal  spines  ari- 
sing from  them  ;  and  many  are  fossils. 

Whether  they  are  spicula  of  Echinoder- 
mata  or  not,  remains  to  be  decided.  Dia- 
meter from  1-760  to  1-400". 

M.  odoyona,  Ehr.,  PI.  19.  fig.  1. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1840;  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  139,  and  .S^.  Aly. 
p.  142. 

MESOGLO'IA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Chor- 
dariaceaj  (Fucoid  Algse),  with  filiform, 
much-branched  fronds,  of  gelatinous  cha- 
racter ;  the  axis  of  the  filaments  composed 
of  interlacing  longitudinal  cells,  with  gela- 
tinous interposed  matter  ;  the  periphery  of 
radiating,  dichotomous,  coloured  filaments. 
The  fructification  consists  of  unilocular  and 
multilocular  sporanges  ;  the  former  are 
ovate  sacs  (fig.  458)  occurring  attached  to 


Fig.  458. 


Mesogloia  vei'micularis. 

Peripheral  ramuli,  unilocular  sporanges  and  the  fila- 
ments upon  which  the  jointed  sporangej  arise. 

Magnified  50  diameters. 

the  ramuli  of  the  periphery  ;  the  latter  are 
produced  by  ramifications  of  other  ramuli 
surrounding  them  (fig.  458).  Both  kinds 
produce  ciliated  zoospores,  which  germi- 
nate.   M.  verinicularis  (figs.  458,  459),  an 
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olive-gTeen  or  yellowish  frond,  6"  high,  is 
common  on  rocks  and  stones  between  tide- 
marks.  M.  virescens,  a  smaller  species,  is 
not  uncommon. 


Fig.  450. 


Me5ogloia  vermicularis. 
Portion  of  a  filament. 
Magnified  10  diameters. 


EiBL.  Ilarvey,  Urii.  Mar.  Aki.  p.  47, 
pi.  10  B;  Phi/c^Brit.  pis.  31  &  83';  Thuret, 
Ann.  des  Sc.' Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  237,  pi.  27. 

MESOIVE'PJUM,  Nag.— A  genus  pro- 
bably identical  with  Palmogloea. 

BiBL.  Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  iv.  n.  s.  109. 

METACYTRIS,  B.  &  R.— One  of  the 
CytheridcB  :  carapace  tumid  and  cordate  ; 
upper  antennfe  long  and  setose.  Lakes  and 
rivers  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Holland. 

BiBL.  Brady  and  Robertson,  Ann.  N.  H. 
4,  vi.  19  ;  ix.  51. 

METAMORPHOSES,  Insect.  —  The 
structural  changes  which  progress  during 
metamorphosis  afford  abundant  scope  for 
microscopic  research. 

BiBL.  Newport,  Ai't.  Insect,  in  Todd,C?/cZ. 
Anat. ;  Blauchard  and  JJuncan,  Mctcmi. ; 
Lubbock,  Nature  Series. 

METAMORPHOSES  of  Tissues.— The 
degenerations  of  the  tissues,  characterized 
hy  an  alteration  in  their  quality  and  impair- 
ment of  function.  They  are  divided  into 
metamorphoses  and  infiltrations.  The  meta- 
morphoses are  characterized  by  the  direct 
change  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  a 
tissue  into  a  new  material,  which  is  usually 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  histo- 
logical elements,  and  the  softening  of  the 
intercellular  substance.  They  include  fatty, 
mucoid,  and  colloid  degeneration. 

Bibb.  Green,  Path,  and  Morh.  Anat. 

METEORITES.  —  Transparent  sections 


being  made  out  of  suiall  fragments  of 
meteorites,  many  mineral  substances  may 
be  recognized  to  occur  here  and  there ;  but 
the  microscope  and  even  polarized  light  fail 
to  distinguish  the  kinds  of  the  crystals.  It 
is  best  to  examine  the  bruised  debris  ;  and 
minute  crystals  may  be  sorted  out,  and 
removed  for  examination  by  means  of  the 
microscope. 

BiBL.  Maskelyne,  Proc.  Poy.  Soc.  1870. 

METOPIUIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 

CIku:  Eyes  two,  red,  frontal  ;  foot 
forked  ;  carapace  depressed  or  prismatic  ; 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  head  naked  or 
micinate  ;  no  hood.  =  Lepadella  yjit\\.t\7o 
frontal  eyes.    Lorica  closed  beneath. 

M.  tripte7-a  (PI.  35.  fig.  7).  Carapace 
ovate,  accurately  trilateral,  crested  on  the 
back.    Aquatic  ;  length  1-288  to  1-144". 

Two  other  species,  E.,  to  which  Gosse 
adds  two. 

Bibb.  Ehr.  Inft!.s.  p.  477 ;  Gosse,  Ann.  N. 
11.  1851.  viii.  p."  201. 

METO'PUS,  Clap,  et  Each.— A  genus  of 
Bursarina  (Infusoria  ciliata). 

Char.  Buccal  fossa  oblique  and  elongate, 
dominated  by  a  cupola-shaped  prolongation 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  Buccal 
cilia  more  vigorous  than  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  surface. 

Bibb.  Claparede  et  Lach.  Etudes,  p.  254.  - 

METZGE'RIA,  Raddi.— A  genus  of  Pel- 
liejB  (Hepaticfe),  comprehending  Jmujer- 
■manutafurcata,  L.  and  J.  2>tibescens,  Schrank, 
growing  on  trunks  of  trees,  rocks,  &c.  in 
very  moist  places. 

Bibb.  Hook.  Brit.  Fhr.  ii.  pt.  1.  131; 
Prit.  Jungermann.  pis.  65,56  &  73;  Endli- 
cher.  Gen.  Plant.  Supp.  1.  p.  1338 ;  Ilof- 
meister,  Vergleich.  Untersuch.  p.  10,  pi.  4. 

MICA.- — This  mineral  substance,  which 
is  often  erroneously  called  talc  in  the  shops, 
was  formerly  used  for  covering  mounted 
objects,  but  is  now  replaced  by  thin  glass. 
It  is,  however,  occasionallj'  useful  in  applv- 
ing  a  red  heat  to  objects,  as  Diatomacepg, 
&c.,  where  it  is  required  not  to  change  the 
position  of  the  object.  It  often  contains 
crystalline  and  crystalloidal  inorganic  mi- 
neral substances,  as  metallic  oxides,  &c.,  of 
interesting  appearance. 

Thin  plates  of  mica  are  used  also  in 
bringing  out  colours  in  objects  with  pola- 
rized light.    See  Pobamz'ation. 

MICRASTE'RIAS,  Ag.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiace.'B  (Confervoid  Algas). 

Char.  Cell  single,  lenticular,  deeply  di- 
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vided into  two-lobed  segments;  lobes inciso- 
dentate  (rarely  only  bidentate),  and  gene- 
rally radiating. 

Sporangia  spherical,  with  stout  spines 
(PI.  10.  hg.  12). 

Numerous  British  species  (Ralfs). 

1.  M.  deiiticidata  (PI.  10.  fig.  11,  un- 
dergoing division;  fig.  12,  sporangium). 
CeU  circular,  surface  smooth ;  segments  five- 
lobed  ;  lobes  dichotomously  divided,  ulti- 
mate subdivisions  truncato-emarginate,with 
rounded  angles.  Length  1-113",  Common. 

2.  M.  rotata  (PI.  lO.  fig.  13).  Cell  cir- 
cular, smooth  ;  segments  five-lobed ;  lobes 
dichotomously  incised,  ultimate  subdivisions 
bidentate.    Length  1-91".  Common. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  p.  68 ;  Lobb, 
Trans.  Mic.  Soc.  18(51 ;  Dixon,  Mic.  Jour. 
1859  ;  Archer,  ?h  Pritchard,  Infus. ;  Bailey, 
SmifJison  Contr. ;  Archer,  Mic.  Jour.  1862  ; 
Rabenh.  Fl.  Ah/.  Eur.  iii.  p.  187. 

MICROCLA'DIA,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Ceramiacese  (Florideous  AlgaB),  containing 
one  rare  British  species,  M.  r/landidosa,  with 
a  dichotomously  branched,  filiform,  com- 
pressed frond  1  to  2"  high,  of  a  bright  rose 
colour.  Its  fructification  consists  of  (1) 
roundish,  sessile  involucrated  favelhe  with 
spores,  and  (2)  tetraspores  (tetrahedrally  ar- 
ranged) imbedded  in  the  ramules. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  160 ; 
pi.  22  B;  rhijc.  Brit.  pi.  29  j  Grev.  Alg. 
Brit.  t.  xix. 

MICROCO'DON,Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, belonging  to  the  family  Megalotrochsea. 

Char.  Eye  single  ;  no  carapace  ;  foot  sty- 
liform.    Jaws  two,  each  with  a  single  tooth. 

M.  clavus  (PI.  35.  fig.  8).  Body  campa- 
nulate,  foot  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
body  in  length.  Aquatic.  Length  1-288  to 
1-216  . 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  395. 

MICROCO'LEUS,  Desmaz.  ( Chtlwno- 
hlastus,  Kiitz.). — A  genus  of  Oscillatoriacefe 
(Confervoid  Algse),  with  fronds  forming 
strata  on  moist  ground,  paths,  mud,  &c. 
These  plants  may  be  described  as  bundles 
of  0«c?7/f/tor«a-filaments  enclosed  in  a  com- 
mon gelatinous  sheath,  which  is  simple  or 
irregularly  dichotomously  branched,  and 
forms  twisted  interwoven  masses.  The 
structure  of  the  filaments  appears  to  be 
identical  with  tliat  occurring  in  Oscilla- 
ToniA,  described  under  that  head  ;  the  fila- 
ments oscillate  :  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
enclosing  sheath  is  obscure ;  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  formed  of  the  gelatinous  half- 
dissolved  outer  membranes  of  the  enclosed 


filaments.  No  formation  of  spores  or  goni- 
dia  has  been  described.  M.  repens,  Harv. 
(PI.  4.  fig.  9  a,  the  open  end  of  a  sheath), 
is  very  common  on  damp  paths,  &c.,  its 
sheaths  are  branched ;  M.  anguiformis, 
Harv.,  occurs  on  the  mud  of  brackish 
pools ;  its  slieatlis  are  said  to  be  simple.  M. 
gracilis,  Hassall,  said  to  be  found  in  similar 
situations,  has  no  character  attached  to  it. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  227, 
pi.  26  D  ;  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  249;  Hassall,  Br. 
Frcshio.  Alg.  p.  260,  pi.  70;  Kiitz.  Tab. 
Phyc.  i.  pis.  54-58. 

MICROCYS'TIS,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
Palmellaceje  (Confervoid  Algrs),  of  which 
we  are  unable  to  identify  any  British  species 
except  M.  a'ruginosa,  for  which  see  Cla- 
THROCYSTis,  and  with  some  probability  the 
plant  described  by  Mr.  Currey  under  the 
name  of  Mojiostroma  roseuni. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Linncca,  viii.  p.  342 ;  Sj). 
Alg.  p.  208 ;  Tab.  Phyc.  pis.  8,  9 ;  Currey, 
Qii.  Mic.  Jn.  vi.  p.  214 ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur. 
Al(/.  ii.  51. 

MICROGLE'NA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Monadina,  E. 

Char.  Tail  absent ;  body  truncated  in 
front,  with  a  single  flagelliform  filament ; 
a  red  eye-spot  present. 

Probably  the  spores  of  Algae. 

1.  M.  punctifera  (PI.  24.  fig.  43  a).  Body 
yellow,  ovate,  subcorneal,  attenuate  poste- 
riorly, red  eye-spot  accompanied  by  a  black- 
ish frontal  spot  (in  Ehrenberg's  figures,  some 
have  oue,some  two  red  eye-spots).  Aquatic ; 
length  1-620". 

2.  M.  monadina  (PL  24.  fig.  43  6).  Body 
ovate,  equally  rounded  at  both  ends,  bright 
green  ;  ej'e-spot  red  and  single.  Aquatc ; 
length  1-1150  to  1-620". 

Bibb.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  25. 

MlCROGONlDTA.  Special  reproductive 
cells  or  andro!<porcs, -winch  ultimately  produce 
antheridia,  in  which  spermatozoids  are 
formed.  They  may  be  studied  in  Prvtococ- 
cus,  P)ocidium,  Pediastrum,  Hydrodictyon, 
CEdoqonium,  &c. 

MiCROIIALOA,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Pal- 
mellaceje  (Confervoid  Algse),  consisting  of 
microscopic  gelatinous  patclies,  floating  in 
water,  crowded  with  minute  green  gonidia. 
M.  Icthyublahe  (quite  distinct  from  Cla- 
THEOCYSTis)  occurs  in  Britain;  and  Has- 
sall's  Sorospora  virescens  belongs  here.  Pro- 
bably a  Chlorococcus. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  207 ;  Tab.  Phijc. 
pis.  6,  7  ;  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alg.  p.  326 ; 
Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  60. 
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MICRO'MEGA,  Ag.—A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese,  -which  is  merged  into  Schizonemus. 

Char.  Frustules  arranged  in  longitudinal 
rows  within  gelatinous  tubes  or  surrounded 
by  slender  curved  or  crisped  fibres — these 
being  enclosed  in  other  gelatinous  tubes, 
forming  filiform  branched  fronds-;  valves 
resembling  those  of  Nanicula.  Marine. 

Kiitzing  notices  the  occiu'rence  of  spo- 
rangia or  sporange-like  bodies  (spermatia) 
tilled  with  the  frustules,  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sheaths,  and  formed  "  from 
the  dilatation  of  the  navicuL'E  "  (frustules)  ; 
but  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  is  not 
described  nor  understood.  This  formation 
of  brood-sporangia,  as  they  might  be  called, 
would  appear  to  resemble  that  occurring  in 
the  Desmidiacere  (PI.  6.  fig.  3  A  d). 

Kiitzing  describes  twenty-eight  species, 
and  divides  them  into  two  sections — in  one 
the  filaments  being  slender  and  capillary,  in 
the  other  rigid,  cartilaginous,  and  thicker. 

M.  parasiticum  (PI.  13.  fig.  8 :  h,  portion 
of  a  filament  magnified-;  e,  side  view ;  d, 
front  view  of  frustule ).  Filaments  slender, 
wavy,  tufted,  cartilagino-gelatinous,  yel- 
lowish (sometimes  brown),  much  branched, 
capillary ;  frustules  crowded ;  length  of 
frustules  1-1380". 

Parasitic  upon  larger  marine  algae. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  i?a«/^.  p.  116;  Sp.  Alg.  p. 
105  ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Ah/,  i.  265. 

MICROM'ETER.  See  Intboduction, 
p.  XXV,  and  Measueement. 

MICROPE'RA,  Lev.— A  genus  of  Sphfe- 
ronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  of  which 
one  species  is  described  as  British,  M.  dru- 
pacearum  {Cenan(/mm  Cerasi  jutiior,  Fr., 
Spliceria  duhia,  Pers.),  growing  on  dead 
branches  of  the  cherry-tree.  It  forms 
whitish  tubercles  which  split  the  bark  trans- 
versely, composed  of  somewhat  cylindrical 
conceptacles,  conjoined  at  the  base,  the 
white  mealy  ostiole  projecting ;  the  linear 
spores  are  yellowish  and  curved  at  the  apex. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Anii.  Nat.  Hist. 

2  ser.  V.  380  ;  Leveille,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 

3  ser.  v.  p.  283  :  British  Flora,  ii.  pt.  p.  2. 
211. 

MICROPYLE  (of  Animals).  See  Ovum. 

microscope:— The  first  Section  of 
the  Introduction  consists  of  remarks  upon 
the  microscope  and  microscopic  apparatus. 

MICRO-SPECTROSCqPE.— The  spec- 
trum-analysis of  coloured  microscopic  obj  ects 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  one  or  more 
prisms  in  connexion  with  the  simple  or 
compo  und  microscope.    The  prism,  or  com- 


bination of  prisms,  may  be  placed  beneath 
the  achromatic  condenser  in  the  body  of  the 
microscope  and  in  relation  -with  the  eye- 
piece ;  and  this  last  arrangement  is  the  most 
convenient.  Sorby  and  Browning  have  ela- 
borated the  spectroscopic  eyepiece.  Above 
the  eye-glass  of  an  eyepiece  (which  is 
chromatic  and  capable  of  focal  adjustment 
for  rays  of  difierent  refrangibilities)  there  is 
placed  a  tube  containing  a  series  of  five 
prisms,  two  of  flint  glass  interposed  between 
three  of  crown  glass  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  emergent  rays  which  have  been  separa- 
ted by  the  dispersive  action  of  the  flint-glass 
prisms  are  parallel  to  the  rays  which  enter 
the  combination.  Below  the  eye-glass,  in 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  stop  is  a  diaphragin 
with  a  narrow  slit,  which  limits  the  admis- 
sion of  light.  Objects  placed  on  the  stage 
of  tlie  microscope,  provided  they  transmit  a 
suflicieut  quantity  of  light,  may  then  be 
examined,  and  their  spectra  noted.  If  it  is 
desired  to  compare  their  spectra  -with  others, 
provision  is  made  for  the  formation  of  a 
second  spectrum,  by  the  insertion  of  a  right- 
angled  prism  that  covers  one  half  of  the 
above-mentioned  slit  and  reflects  upwards 
the  light  transmitted  through  an  aperture 
on  the  side  of  the  eyepiece.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ordinary  spectrum,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  reflect  light  into  this  aperture 
from  a  small  mirror  carried  at  the  side ; 
whilst  for  the  production  ot  the  spectrum 
of  any  substance  through  which  the  light 
reflected  from  the  mirror  can  be  transmitted, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  slide  carrying 
the  section  or  crystalline  film  on  the  tube 
containing  the  solution  in  the  frame  adapted 
to  receive  it.  In  either  case  this  second 
spectrum  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  observer 
alongside  of  that  produced  by  the  object 
viewed  through  the  body  of  the  microscope, 
so  that  the  two  can  be  exactly  compared. 
Some  care  is  requisite  in  managing  the  ar- 
rangement and  number  of  the  prisms  accor- 
ding to  the  amount  of  dispersive  power 
required ;  and  Sorby  recommends,  for 
instance,  in  the  examination  of  the  blood, 
two  rectangular  prisms. 

BiBL.  Soibv,  Quart.  Jn.  Sci.  1865.  Pop. 
Sci.  Review,  1866,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1871,  M. 
Mic.  Jn.  1872,  1873,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1873 ; 
Stokes,  Jn.  Chem.  Soc.  1864 ;  Huggins, 
Trans.  Mic.  Soc.  1805  ;  Browning,  Trans. 
Mic.  Soc.  1865,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  v.,  ix.,  M.  Mic. 
Jn.  1873,  66;  Valentin,  Schultze's  Arch.  7.  B. 
3.  H. ;  R.  Lankester,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  ix. ;  J. 
Hogg,  31.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  121 ;  Crookes's 
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Binocular,  Sfc,  M.  Mic.  Jn.  18S9,  371 ;  Car- 
penter, The  Micros. ;  Suffolk,  Spec.  Anal. 

MICROSTORA,  Thuret.— A  genus  of 
Confervaceffi. 

Char.  Filaments  simple  and  articulate. 
Joints  all  fructiferous,  propafj'ation  by  zoo- 
g'onidia,  which  have  two  cilia,  ftlany  so- 
called  Confervse  are  associated  with  this 
genus. 

BiBL.  Thuret,  Hecli.  sur  les  Zuos.  : 
Rabenht.  Knjpt.  Flor. ;  Fl.  Alq.  Eur.  iii. 
p.  321. 

MICROSPORES.— The  small  kind  of 
spores  produced  by  Lycopodiacete  and  Mar- 
sileacero  in  contradistinction  to  megaspores 
or  macrospores.  When  soY\ai,  they  pro- 
duce spemi-cells  and  spermatozoids. 

MICROTIIAM'NION,  Naeg.— A  genus 
of  ChEetophoracere  (Algse). 

Cluir.  Filaments  much  branched,  rigid, 
articulate,  narrow.  Joints  longer  than 
broad  and  slightly  tumid.  Propagation  by 
zoogonidia. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Air/.  Eur.  iii.  p.  375. 

MICROTHE'CA,Ehr.  -A  marine  organ- 
ism of  doubtful  nature. 

It  consists  of  yellow,  flattened,  rectan- 
gular (side  view)  bodies,  with  four  equi- 
distant spines  projecting  from  each  end  ; 
the  colour  arises  from  the  contents ;  no 
transverse  line  of  division  ;  entire  length 
1-216". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  1G4. 

MIC ROZY'M'ATA.— Molecular  granules 
normally  in  the  cells  of  animals ;  they  can 
group  themselves,  elongate  slowly,  and  then 
resemble  Bacteria.    Syn.  for  Bacteria. 

BiBL.  Bechamp,  Comjit.  Rend.  May 
1868;  Estor,  Com;ji.  Rend.  August  1868; 
Q.  Micr.  Jn.  1868,  p.  274. 

MIELICHHOFE  RIA,norn8ch.— A  ge- 
nus of  Bryaceous  Mosses,  containing  one 
British  species,  M.nitida,  sometimes  referred 
to  Weissin  (fig.  81,  p.  115). 

MIGRATION  OF  CELLS.— For  mi- 
gration of  blood-cells,  white  corpuscles,  and 
corneal  cells,  see  Inflammation  and 
Blood.  The  migration  of  pus-corpuscles 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  their  amoeboid 
movements,  and  also  those  of  the  cells  which 
are  developed  out  of  connective  tissue 
during  the  inflammatory  process.  Amoa- 
boid  cells  exist  normally  in  connective 
tissue  :  some,  which  are  finely  granular,  give 
off  a  variable  number  of  processes,  which 
join  with  those  of  others,  and  there  is  little 
movement  besides  this  ;  others,  which  are 
smaller,  migrate ;  and  their  several  small  | 


ground-nuclei  may  be  shown  by  the  action 
of  acetic  acid. 

Saviotti  has  observed  the  pigment  cells 
of  the  foot-web  of  the  frog  to  pass  into  the 
capillaries  and  become  carried  along  by  the 
blood.  The  large  cells  of  the  frog's  ovum 
are  said  to  move  from  the  floor  of  the 
cleavage-cavity,  and  pass  to  the  roof  to  form 
a  new  laj'er  of  blastoderm.  Ray  Lankester 
has  noticed  migi-ating  cells  in  Lnmbriruhis 
and  in  Tuhifex.  Migrating  cells  also  occur 
in  the  anterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea  and 
beneath  it. 

BiBL.  See  Blood  and  Inflammation  ; 
Strieker,  Hum.  8,-  Comp.  Hist. ;  Rindfleisch, 
Path.  Hist. ;  Rav  Lankester,  Qu.  llicr.  Jn. 
X.  p.  265. 

MiLI'OLA,  Lamarck.— An  extensive  ge- 
nus of  Imperforate  (Porcellaneous)  Fora- 
minifera,  in  which  the  chambers  grow  alter- 
nately on  two  or  more  sides  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  suboval  shell :  if  on  two  sides 
theyform  Biloculina  (B.  7-inf/ens,  PI.  18.  fig.  3) 
and  Spiroloadina('8p.2Jla)tidcda,  PI.  18.  f.  7), 
many  and  thin  in  the  latter,  few  and  thick 
in  the  former  ;  if  on  three  sides,  they  form 
Triloculina  (Tr.  tric/onula,  PI.  18.  fig.  4).  Ir- 
regular development  of  the  edges  of  the 
chambers  gives  rise  to  the  many  Quinque- 
loculine  varieties  (Quinquelocidina  scminu- 
lum,  PI.  18.  fig.  5  ;  Q.  Broni/niarfii,  fig.  6) — 
from  three  to  eight  chambers  being  visible 
on  one  side,  and  from  two  to  six  on  the 
other.  UuilocuUna  (U.  indica,  PI.  18.  fig.  2) 
is  possibly  a  young  or  arrested  lliliola. 
Crucilocidina  has  a  cross-slit  opening,  whilst 
the  others  have  usually  a  crescentic  aper- 
ture, owing  to  the  presence  of  a  tongue 
(homologue  of  the  septum)  ;  but  it  may  be 
round  and  produced. 

In  its  young  or  Adelosine  stage,  Miliola 
differs  from  Cornnspira  ^:>J  its  segmental 
stricture.  See  3f.  ohesa  junior,  Schultze, 
PI.  18.  fig.  1.  Hauebina  and  Fabulahia 
are  closely  allied  genera. 

Fossil  in  all  formations  from  the  Trias 
upwards ;  and  common  in  existing  seas, 
chiefly  in  shallow  water  {M.  seminulum, 
PI.  18.  fig.  5). 

BiBL.  Williamson,  J?ec.  Jbr. 78 ;  Schultze, 
Ore/.  Polyth.  57;  Parker,  Tr.  Micr.  Soc. 
n.  s.  vi.  53 ;  Parker  &  Jones,  Ann.  iV.  H. 
2,  xix.  299  ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  74. 

MILK. — This  liquid  consists  of  a  solu- 
tion of  caseine  and  certain  salts,  holding  in 
suspension  minute  globules  of  fatty  matter 
(butter). 

The  fluid  portion  possesses  no  microscopic 
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peculiarities.  The  globules  are  very  nume- 
rous, round,  and  vary  in  size  from  mere 
molecules  to  1-3000  or  1-2000"  in  diameter. 
Each  is  surrounded  by  a  pellicle  or  coat  of 
caseine,  which  prevents  the  globules  from 
fusing  into  each  other.  If  a  portion  of  a 
drop  of  milk  be  placed  upon  a  slide,  and  the 
thin  glass  cover  be  moved  to  and  fro,  the 
coat  of  caseine  will  be  ruptured,  the  globules 
of  oil  will  become  confluent,  and  shreds  of 
the  coats  will  be  visible.  If  acetic  acid  be 
added,  the  coats  will  be  acted  upon,  and  the 
confluence  also  produced.  The  same  efl'ect 
occurs  naturally  in  sour  milk  ;  hence  in  this 
the  globules  are  often  much  larger  than  the 
above  dimensions,  and  irregular  in  form, 
frequently  becoming  elongated  and  united 
in  twos,  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  young  state  of  a  fungus. 

The  milk  first  secreted  after  parturition, 
called  the  colostrum,  diifers  considerably 
from  the  normal  liquid.  The  fatty  globules 
contained  in  it  vary  greatly  in  size,  often 
being  very  large,  and  existing  within  iso- 
lated or  aggregated  epithelial  cells,  some  of 
them  resembling  exudation-corpuscles. 

Dr.  Peddie's  paper  on  the  human  milk  in 
relation  to  medical  practice,  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal. 

BiBL.  Kolliker, Mikrosk.Atiat.ii.;  Donne, 
Cours.  de  Micros. ;  Wagner,  Hand.  d.  Thy- 
siol.  art.  Milch ;  Peddle,  Ed.  Monthly  Journ. 
1840,  and  the  Bihl.  of  Chemistry,  Animal. 

MILK- VESSELS.    See  Laticifeeous 

TISSUE. 

MILLON'S  TEST,  or  Test-liquid.— 
This  is  a  strongly  acid  (nitric  and  nitrous) 
solution  of  proto-  and  pernitrate  of  mercury. 

The  following  substances  and  tissues  are 
coloured  red  by  the  test :  albumen,  caseine, 
chondi-ine,  crystalline,  epidermis,  feathers, 
fibrine,  gelatine,  gluten,  horn,  legumine, 
proteine,  silk,  wool. 

The  following,  when  pure,  are  not  co- 
loured :  cellulose,  chitine,  cotton,  gum  (ara- 
ble), linen  and  starch. 

BiBL.  Millon,  Vomptes  Rendus,  1849,  or 
Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  vii.  p.  87. 

MILNE'SIUM,  Doyere.  — A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Tardigrada  (Colo- 
poda). 

Char.  Head  with  two  very  short  palpi- 
form  appendages  at  its  anterior  and  lateral 
parts ;  mouth  terminated  by  a  sucker  sur- 
rounded by  palps  ;  skin  soft,  transversely 
furrowed ;  legs  four  pairs  ;  rings  of  the  body 
divided  into  two  segments. 

M.  tardigradum  (PI.  41.  fig.  9).  Mouth 


surrounded  by  six  minute  unequal  palps, 
symmetrically  arranged,  diminishing  in  size 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part ;  head 
rounded  in  front  when  the  mouth  is  re- 
tracted ;  eye-spots  tolerably  large  and  gra- 
nular ;  pharyngeal  tube  much  dilated,  styles 
very  small,  bulb  elongated  and  pyriform, 
without  an  internal  framework ;  body  trans- 
parent, attenuated  at  both  ends,  especially 
the  posterior ;  skin  pale  brownish  yellow ; 
three  anterior  pairs  of  legs  nearly  equal,  the 
fourth  very  short,  resembling  two  tubercles, 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  aunuliform  division ; 
claws  four,  two  terminal,  and  in  the  form  of 
elongated  filaments  hooked  at  the  end,  and 
each  supported  on  a  distinct  tubercle  ;  two 
inferior  and  internal,  the  anterior  divided 
into  three  strongly  curved  hooks,  the  pos- 
terior into  two  ;  hooks  or  terminal  filaments 
of  the  fourth  pair  longer  than  those  of  the 
first  three.  Movement  active.  Length 
1-50  to  1-40". 

BiBL.  Doyere,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 

MIMOSEL'LA,  Hincks.— A  genus  of  In- 
fundibulate  Otenostomatous"  Polyzoa,  of  the 
family  Vesiculariadae. 

Char.  Polypidom  confervoid,  jointed,  and 
branched ;  cells  ovate,  opposite,  with  a  basal 
joint;  animals  with  eight  tentacles  and  a 
gizzard. 

31.  gracilis.  Branches  erect,  arising  from 
a  creeping  fibre.    On  sea-weeds. 

BiBL.  Hincks.  Ami.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  359. 

MINERALOGY,  application  of  the 
MICROSCOPE  TO. — The  following  substances 
may  be  recognized  in  transparent  minerals 
or  blowpipe  beads,  by  means  of  the  cha- 
racteristic absorption-bands  seen  in  the 
spectrum,  even  when  they  are  much  co- 
loured by  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  or 
nickel,  viz.  didymium,  erbium,  lu-anium, 
cobalt,  chromium,  copper,  manganese,  and 
jargonia.  In  one  method  the  substance  is 
fused  with  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  so  as 
to  give  a  clear  bead,  and  the  spectrum  is 
examined  by  means  of  the  spectrum  eye- 
piece. In  the  other  method,  the  saturated 
borax  bead  is  kept  hot  over  the  lamp,  so 
that  crystals  may  be  deposited  in  it.  Many 
kinds  of  crystals  may  be  thus  distinguished. 
See  MiCHO-sPECTROscoPE  and  Rocks. 

BiBL.  Sorby,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  182. 

MIRROR  OF  SCEMMERING.  See 
Introduction,  p.  xx. 

MISCHOCOC'CUS,  Naeg.  A  genus  of 
PalmellaceiB  (Algfe). 

Char.  Thallus  gelatinous,  branched  ;  the 
terminal  cells  of  the  branchlets  in  pairs  or 

2  K 
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fours.  Hab.  Switzerland,  Germany,  stag-  i 
nant  pools. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Ah/.  Eur.  iii.  p.  54. 

MISLETOE.    See  Viscum. 

MITES. — The  animals  usually  included 
under  this  indefinite  term  are  species  of 
genera  belonging  to  the  order  Acarina 
among  the  Arachnida. 

MNIA'CE^E.  —  A  tribe  of  Mnioidese 
(Mosses),  of  Bryoid  habit,  but  with  firm, 
rigid,  and  usually  undulated  leaves,  mostly 
increasing  in  size  toward  the  summit  of  the 
stem.  The  British  genera  are  : —  CincUdium, 
Mtiiimn,  Georqia,  and  Timmia.  See  genera. 

MNIADELPHA'CEyE.  —  A  family  of 
Pleurocarpous  Mosses,  with  the  leaves  ar- 
ranged in  four  or  more  series,  and  composed 
of  parenchymatous  cells,  mostly  equally 
hexagonal  and  Mnioid,  very  smooth,  pellu- 
cid, destitute  of  a  distinct  primordial  utricle, 
the  lowest  decurrent  on  the  stem  at  the  base, 
larger,  spongy,  lax,  mostly  beautifully  dark- 
tinged,  never  single,  slender. 

British  Genus. 

Daltonin.  Calyptra  mitre-shaped,  bell- 
shaped,  elegantly  fringed  at  the  base.  Pe- 
ristome double  {Neckeroid).  External :  six- 
teen narrow,  subulate,  trabeculate  teeth, 
reflexed  when  moistened;  internal:  an  equal 
number  of  similar  cilia,  alternating  with  the 
teeth,  devoid  of  a  basilar  membrane. 

MNIOI'DE^.— a;  family  of  operculate 
Mosses,  ordinarily  of  acrocarpous  habit,  but 
sometimes  pleurocarpous,  with  broadly  oval, 
spathulate,  oval  or  lanceolate,  flatfish  leaves, 
having  a  very  prominent,  thick  dorsal  nerve. 
The  base  of  the  leaves  composed  of  some- 
what parallelogrammic  cells,  rounded-hexa- 
gonal or  with  equal  walls  towards  the  apex, 
very  full  of  chlorophyll,  or  with  the  pri- 
mordial utricle  mostly  very  conspicuous,  or 
much  thickened,  firm,  rarel}^  papillose.  This 
family  is  divided  into  two  tribes  :  Mnia- 

CEM  and  POLYTRICHACE^. 

MNI'UM,  Dill.— A  genus  of  Mniaceous 
Mosses,  of  acrocarpous  and  pleurocarpous 
habit,  including  many  Brya  of  the  British 
Flora.  Among  the  commonest  is  M.  hor- 
1111111=  Bryum  hornum,  L. 

MOCHA  STONES.— The  varieties  of 
chalcedony  known  under  this  name  contain 
a  number  of  bodies  (mineral  dendrites) 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  plants. 

Compare  Agate,  Silica,  and  Flint. 

EiBL.  K.  Miiller,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1843, 
xi.  p.  415. 


MOH'RIA,  Swartz.  —A  genus  of  Schizte- 
ous  Ferns.    Exotic  (fig.  4G0). 


Fig.  4G0. 


Mohi'ia  tliurifraga. 
A  jiinnule  with  sporanges. 
Magnified  25  diameters. 


MOI'NA,  Baird. — A  genus  of  Entomos- 
traca,  of  the  order  Cladocera,  and  family 
Dapliniadpe. 

Char.  Head  rounded  and  obtuse ;  supe- 
rior antennae  of  considerable  length,  of  one 
piece,  and  arising  from  the  front  of  the  head 
near  the  middle ;  inferior  antennre  large, 
fleshy  at  the  base,  and  two-branched,  one 
branch  three-jointed,  the  other  four-jointed ; 
legs  five  pairs. 

1.  M.  rectirosfris  (PI.  14.  fig.  26).  Cara- 
pace almost  straight  or  but  slightly  rounded 
behind.  Aquatic. 

2.  31.  brachiuta  or  hranchiata.  Carapace 
greatly  rounded  behind.  Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomos.  p.  100. 

MOIST  CHAMBER.— First  introduced 
by  Recklinghausen ;  it  enables  the  object 
under  microscopic  examination  to  be  placed 
in  a  space  saturated  with  moisture,  and  to 
be  examined  without  or  with  the  interven- 
tion of  thin  glass.  Also  it  enables  an  im- 
mersion-lens to  remain  with  its  water  in 
contact  with  thin  glass  over  an  object  in  any 
liquid  for  a  considerable  time.  The  simplest 
form  is  that  of  a  large  glass  ring  cemented 
to  a  broad  glass  plate  ;  a  thin  and  fiexible 
caoutchouc  membrane  is  fixed  to  the  ring 
and  to  the  obj  ect-o-lass  by  india-rubber  rings. 
See  Frey,  Das  3iik.  p.  63. 

MOLECULAR  COALESCENCE.  See 
Lime. 

MOLECULAR  MOTION.— When  ex- 
tremely minute  particles  of  any  substance 
immersed  in  water  or  other  liquid  are  exa- 
mined under  the  microscope,  they  are  seen 
to  be  in  a  state  of  vivid  motion.  A  little 
gamboge  or  Indian-ink  mixed  with  water 
will   exhibit  the   phenomenon  distinctly 
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enoug-h.  The  minute  particles  or  molecules 
are  seen  to  move  irregularly,  to  the  right 
and  left,  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  re- 
pelled by  each  other,  until  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  ultimately  overcomes  the  force 
upon  which  their  motion  depends,  when 
they  sink  to  the  surface  of  the  slide.  This 
applies  to  the  molecules  of  those  substances 
which  are  heavier  than  water.  In  the  case 
of  those  which  are  lighter  than  water,  or 
the  liquid  in  which  they  are  immersed,  the 
molecules  ultimately  become  adherent  to 
the  thin  glass  covering  the  slide. 

This  motion  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
evaporation,  for  it  takes  place  equally  when 
this  is  completely  prevented,  just  as  when 
it  is  not.  Neither  light,  electricity,  mag- 
netism nor  chemical  reagents  exert  any 
effect  upon  it.  Heat  is  the  only  agent 
which  affects  it ;  this  causes  the  motion  to 
become  more  rapid.  Hence  it  might  be 
attributed  to  the  various  impulses  which 
each  particle  receives  from  the  radiant  heat 
emitted  by  those  adjacent.  Or,  as  it  takes 
place  when  the  temperature  is  uniform,  may 
it  not  arise  from  the  physical  repulsion  of 
the  molecules,  uninterfered  with  by  gravi- 
tation, hence  free  to  move  ?  The  effect  of 
heat  would  then  be  explicable,  because  this 
increases  the  natural  repulsion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  matter,  as  in  the  conversion  of  water 
into  vapour. 

Molecular  motion  plays  a  part  in  some 
common  phenomena.  Thus,  it  prevents 
turbid  water  from  becoming  rapidly  clear 
by  repose  ;  by  its  agency  also  the  disag- 
gregated particles  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  are  diffused  throughout  the  mass  of 
the  liquid. 

The  microscopist  should  become  ac- 
quainted witli  the  appearance  of  particles 
■  in  molecular  motion,  as  it  might  give  rise 
to  error.  Thus  particles  under  its  influence 
might  be  mistaken  for  monads  ;  or  particles 
moved  by  cilia  might  be  regarded  as  merely 
exhibiting  this  molecular  motion. 

Two  circumstances  appear  most  favour- 
able for  its  production  and  continuance,  in 
addition  to  the  augmentation  of  tempera- 
ture, viz.  a  very  finely  divided  state  of  the 
matter,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  matter 
and  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  suspended  being 
as  nearly  as  possible  coincident. 

BiBL.  R.Brown,  On  Active  Molecules,  Sfc, 
Add.  Ohserv.  on  the  same,  8vo  (^privately 
printed) ;  Duj.  Ohserv.  au  3Iic. ;  Griffith, 
Med.  Gaz.  1843. 

MOLES. — A  pigmented  state  of  the  cutis 


(see  Skin),  without  marked  changes  in  the 
rete  Mulpighii  and  the  epidermis.  Or  the 
7-ete  may  be  coloured,  but  not  the  overgrowth 
of  the  underlying  papillary  body.  The  pig- 
ment is  deposited  in  the  form  of  yellow, 
brown,  or  black  granules,  partly  in  the  cells 
of  the  rete  and  connective  tissue,  partly 
outside  them  and  in  the  papillary  body. 
Sometimes  it  masks  by  its  abundance  all 
other  peculiarities  of  structure. 

BiBL.  Rindfleisch,  Path.  Hist.  i.  369 
(Baxter  tr.). 

MOL'GULA,  Forbes.— A  genus  of  Tuni- 
cate MoUusca,  of  the  family  Ascidiad^. 

Two  British  species :  M.  oculata,  ad- 
herent, bluish  or  purple,  mottled  with 
orange;  2^"  in  diameter:  and  M.  tuhulosa, 
free,  in  sand. 

BiBL.  That  of  the  family. 

MOLLtlSCA.— A  subkingdom  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  containing,  according  to 
some  classifications,  seven  classes,viz.  Brachi- 
opoda,  Ascidioida,  Lamellibrauchiata,  Bran- 
chiogasteropoda,  Pulmogasteropoda,  Ptero- 
poda,  and  Cephalopoda.  The  four  classes 
last  mentioned  have  some  structures  and  pe- 
culiarities in  common  which  separate  them 
from  the  others.  Their  shell  is  either  single 
or  multivalve,  but  it  is  never  bivalve  as  in 
the  Lamellibranchiata  and  Brachiopoda ; 
and  they  possess  a  tongue  or  odonto- 
PHOBB  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  A 
distinct  head  also  exists  in  three  of  the 
classes,  but  not  in  Pteropoda.  The  Lamelli- 
branchiata have  bivalve  shells  and  a  mantle ; 
and  these  correspond  to  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  body.  Within  the  mantle  are 
the  branchial  organs  covered  with  cilia. 
They  do  not  possess  the  odontopliore.  The 
Brachiopoda  have  also  bivalve  shells,  which 
are  either  horny  or  calcareous,  and  which 
are  articulated  together  by  teeth  and  sockets. 
The  mantle  lines  the  interior  of  the  valves 
of  the  shell,  which  correspond  to  the  front 
and  back  of  the  body.  There  is  no  distinct 
head ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  is  a 
longer  or  shorter  prolongation  of  the  body 
provided  Avith  ciliated  tentacula;  these 
"  arms  "  are  often  supported  by  a  peculiar 
loop  of  shelly  matter;  and  their  presence 
gives  the  name  to  the  class.  The  Ascidioida 
do  not  possess  a  calcareous  shell,  but  a  case 
or  "  test,"  which  may  vary  in  consistence 
from  jelly  to  hard  leather  or  horn.  Their 
intestine  is  primarily  bent  towards  the  heart 
side  of  the  body,  and  the  nervous  centre  is 
not  placed  within  its  curve  ;  and  there  is  an 
atrial  or  water  system.  The  subkingdom 
2k2 
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contains  classes,  some  of  which  are  separa- 
ted from  others  by  great  structural  and  phy- 
siological diilerences.  Hence  it  is  best  to 
group  the  classes  Avith  an  odontophore 
together,  and  ally  them  with  the  Lamelli- 
branchiataas  Mollusca,  and  to  separate  from 
them  the  Brachiopoda  and  Ascidioida,which 
with  the  Polyzoa,  not  placed  by  Ouvier 
amongst  the  Mollusca  (seePoLYzoA),  should 
form  a  group  or  subkiugdom,  the  Mollus- 
coida.  The  Cephalopoda  are  represented  by 
the  nautilus  and  cuttlefish,  the  Pteropoda 
by  the  little  Olio,  the  Pulmogasteropoda  by 
the  garden-snail,  the  Brancliiogasteropoda 
by  the  whelk,  the  Lamellibranchiata  by  the 
oyster,  the  Ascidioida  by  the  ascidia,  and 
the  Brachiopoda  or  lamp  shells  by  Terehra- 
tula  or  Lingula. 

Every  portion  of  the  structures  of  the 
Mollusca  offers  objects  of  interest  to  the 
microscopist.  The  motion  of  the  cilia,  the 
structure  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
viscera,  the  spermatozoa,  the  ovular  growth 
and  the  nature  of  the  sensory  organs  can  be 
easily  investigated.  Remarks  upon  certain 
interesting  structures  occurring  in  the  Mol- 
lusca will  be  found  under  Tongue,  Shell, 
Snails  (Water-),  Mussel,  Oyster,  and 
Ovum.  The  calcareous  concretions,  crystals, 
and  spicula  met  with  in  the  integument  or 
mantle  of  some  mollusca  are  curious. 

Blbl.  Siebold,  Vergleich.  Anat.  and  the 
copious  BiBL.  ;  Vogt,  Zoologische  Briefe ; 
Adams,  Genera  of  Becent  BloUu&ca;  Forbes 
and  Hanley,  Brit.  Mollusca  ;  Woodward  on 
Sliells  ;  R.  Jones,  Animal  Kingdom,  and  the 
articles  in  the  Cgcl.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.  ; 
Huxley, -B/em.  (?07»^?.  Anat;  DeshsLjeSflfist. 
Nat.  des  Moll. ;  Turton,  Brit.  Shells,  hybray ; 
Hogg,  Mic.  Trans.  1868. 

MONACTI'NUS,  Bail.— A  genus  of  Des- 
midiaceae=MoNACTiNiuM,  Braun. 


Distinguished  from  Pediastrmn  by  the 
marginal  cells  having  one  horn  only. 
Species  : 

1.  31.  octonari^is.  Marginal  cells  eight, 
central  none. 

2.  31.  duodenarius  (PI.  44.  fig.  22).  Mar- 
ginal cells  twelve,  central  three. 

BiBL.  Bailey,  Smith.  Contribut.  1853, 
p.  14;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  71. 

MONADI'NA.— A  family  of  Infusoria, 
according  to  Ehrenberg's  system,  but  con- 
sisting of  a  heterogeneous  group  of  imper- 
fectly examined  bodies. 

Char.  Carapace  absent ;  no  expansions ; 
locomotive  organs  consisting  of  one  or  more 
flagelliform  filaments  or  cilia  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body. 

Ehrenberg  distinguishes  nine  genera  : 

A.  Tail  none. 

a.  No  lips. 

a.  Swimming. 

a.  No  eye-spot. 

1.  Single  1.  Monas. 

2.  Gi'ouj)ed  2.  TJvella. 

jS-  Eye-spot  present. 

1.  Single. 

*  Flagelliform  filaments, 

one  or  two   3.  Mierofjlena. 

**  riagelliform  filaments, 

four  or  five  4.  Chlorasfer. 

***  Flagelliform  filaments, 

numerous  5.  Phacelonwnas. 

2.  Grouped  6.  Glenomorvm. 

b.  Eolling  7.  Doxocoecus. 

b.  Lips  present  8.  Chilomonas. 

B.  Tail  present   9.  Bodo. 

Dujardin's  characters  are  (see  p.  409)  : — ■ 
animalcules  without  an  integument,  con- 
sisting of  a  glutinous,  apparently  homo- 
geneous substance,  susceptible  of  becoming 
agglutinated  to  other  bodies  and  so  drawn 
out  and  altered  in  form,  with  one  or  more 
flagelliform  filaments  as  locomotive  organs, 
and  sometimes  lateral  or  tail-like  append- 
ages. 

Dujardin  divides  them  thus  : 


MONADINA. 


I  arisins  from  the  anterior  f  '"O'^ng  throughout  its  whole  length          1.  Monas. 

^  ''"^fikmlnt'^"''"''^     extremity  of  the  body  | ''If  t'he ''e'ml  "^''^ 

L  arising  obliquely  from  behind  an  anterior  prolongation  

A  second  filament,  {^^^i^ZZZZZZZZZ^^^^^ 

Two  equal  filaments  terminating  the  curved  angles  of  the  anterior  end   

Four  equal  filaments  in  front,  and  two  thicker  ones  behind  

A  second  filament  arising  from  the  same  spot  as  the  flagelliform  filament,  but  thicker, 

trailing  and  retracting  

,  A  filament  and  vibratile  cilia  

Groups  always  free,  revolving   

Groups  originally  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  branched  polypidom  or  stalk 


«  -i 


2.  CycUdinm. 

3.  Chilomonas. 

4.  Amphimonas . 

5.  Cercomonas. 

6.  Trepomonas. 

7.  Hexamita. 

8.  Heteromita. 
.  9.  Trichomonas. 

,.10.  rivella. 
.11.  Anthophysa. 


BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  1 ;  Duj.  Infus.  p.  270. 
MONADS  are  species  of  Monas,  or  of  other 
genera  of  the  family  Monadina  (Infusoria). 


MONAS,  Mull.— A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of 
the  family  Monadina. 
Char.  See  Monadina. 
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Ehrenberg  describes  many  species,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  the  zoospores  or  lower 
forms  of  Algifi,  and  the  young  or  swarm- 
germs  of  Infusoria. 

1.  3I.vi7iosa,E.  Ovate,  uniformly  rounded 
at  each  end,  of  a  red-wine  colour,  motion 
slow  and  tremulous.  Length  1-12,000  to 
1-6000". 

Eound  upon  the  sides  of  glass  vessels  in 
which  decaying  vegetable  matter  has  been 
kept,  on  the  side  next  the  light. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  given  by 
Dujardin  are  : 

No  integument ;  form  rounded  or  oblong, 
variable ;  no  expansions ;  flagelliform  fila- 
ment single  ;  motion  slightly  vacillating. 

Dujardin  describes  ten  species,  which  can- 
not be  identified  with  those  of  Ehrenberg. 

2.  M.  lens,  D.  (PI.  24.  fig.  44  «).  Body 
rounded  or  discoidaland  tubercular.  Breadth 
1-5200  to  1-1800". 

One  of  the  most  common  organisms  in 
animal  and  vegetable  infusions.  We  have 
found  one  common  in  animal  infusions 
(PI.  24.  fig.  44  b),  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
above ;  but  it  possesses  usually  two  fila- 
ments :  on  the  left  side  is  one  without  fila- 
ments, but  with  the  body  drawn  out  from 
adhesion  to  the  slide. 

3.  31.  cdtenuata,  D.  (PI.  24.  fig.  44  e). 
Body  ovoid,  narrowed  at  the  ends,  nodular, 
unequal ;  filament  arising  from  the  anterior 
narrowed  portion.  Length  1-1600".  Very 
abundant  in  stinking  films  fioating  on  water 
containing  decaying  freshwater  Algse. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  3  ;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  279. 

MONE'EA,  Haeckel.— A  group  of  the 
kingdom  Protista.  In  the  Monera,  which 
are  the  very  lowest  of  all  organisms,  the 
protoplasm  or  sarcode  (simply  and  solely 
by  itself,  without  combining  with  other 
bodies)  forms  the  whole  structureless  body 
of  the  fully  developed  animal.  Nuclei 
and  cell-membranes  are  never  developed. 
The  Monera  are  subdivided  into  Gymno- 
monera  and  Lepomonera.  The  Gymno- 
monera  do  not  pass  into  a  quiescent  or 
resting  condition,  and  do  not  surround 
themselves  with  a  covering,  and  they  pro- 
pagate by  fissiparous  division.  The  Lepo- 
monera pass  into  a  resting  stage,  and  sur- 
round themselves  with  a  covering  for  the 
purposes  of  reproduction ;  they  break  up 
mto  spore-like  bodies,  which,  on  escaping, 
reseinble  the  parent  form.  The  genera  of 
the  first  subdivision  are  Protogenes,  Prota- 
mceha,  and  Myxodictyum ;  and  those  of  the 


second,  Prototnonas,  Protoviyxa,  Vmnpyrella, 
and  Myxastrum.    See  Protista. 

BiBL.  Cienkowski,  Schultz.  Arch.  1865, 
i.  p.  203 ;  Haeckel,  Zeit.  f.  tviss.  Zool.  1865, 
XV.  p.  360  ;  Gener.  Morphol.  Jenai.  Zeit. 
1868,  iv. ;  P.  Wright,  transl.  Qu.  Mic.  Jn. 
1869. 

MONILIFORM  VESSELS.— When  the 
constituent  cells  of  spiral,  annular,  or  sca- 
lariform  vessels  are  short,  they  are  usually 
more  or  less  moniliform. 

MONOCER'CA,  Bory,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Hydatiniea. 

Char.  Eye  red,  single,  cervical ;  foot-like 
tail  simpty  styliform. 

Gosse  mentions  a  second  eye  situated  in 
the  breast  of  one  (new)  species.  Ehrenberg 
describes  three  species,  to  which  Gosse  adds 
two. 

M.  rattus,  E.  (PI.  35.  fig.  9).  Body  ovate- 
oblong  ;  forehead  truncate,  unarmed ;  foot 
styliform,  as  long  as  the  ho^iy.  Aquatic. 
Length  1-120". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  422;  Gosse,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1851,  199. 

MONOCOTYLE'DONS.  —  One  of  the 
classes  of  Augiospermous  Flowering  Plants, 


Fig.  461. 


F  V. 


Eeduced  vipw  of  a  stem  of  a  Palm,  showing  the  per- 
pendicular and  horizontal  section,  in  which  the  fibro- 
vasoular  bundles  P.  V  are  seen  isolated  in  the  medullary 
parenchyma. 

so  called  from  the  structure  of  the  embryo 
contained  in  the  seed,  which  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  is  of  microscopic  dimensions, 
and  always  requires  the  use  of  the  simple 
microscope  for  its  dissection.  Some  of  the 
families  placed  under  this  head  have  usually 
an  acotyledonous  embryo,  as  Orchidacese ; 
but  these  possess  the  character  of  the  class 
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in  all  other  respects.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  other  characters  is  the  iso- 
lated condition  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
forming  the  woody  structures  (see  Tissues, 
vegetable).  This  character,  mostly  very 
evident  both  in  perpendicular  and  horizon- 
tal sections  of  the  stems,  is  illustrated  by 
figs.  456  &  461. 

MONOL'ABIS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Philodina?a. 

Chm\  Eyes  two,  frontal ;  tail-like  foot 
with  two  toes  ;  horns  absent. 

Two  species. 

M.  (jracilis  (PI.  35.  fig.  10).  Body  slender, 
no  cervical  process  nor  respiratory  tube ; 
teeth  two  in  each  jaw.  Aquatic.  Length 
1-240  to  1-144''. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  497. 

MONOR'MIA,  Berkeley.— A  genus  of 
Nostochacese  (Oonfervoid  Algre),  distin- 
guished by  its  definite,  linear,  convoluted 
frond,  enclosing  a  single  moniliform  fila- 
ment. It  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a 
Nostoc  if  superficially  observed  ;  but  its 
convoluted  frond  is  devoid  of  the  com- 
mon membranous  pellicle.  The  only 
known  British  species  is  Monormia  intricata, 
Berk.  The  genus  is  identical  with  Ana- 
bceiia,  Bory. 

This  plant  occurs  in  gelatinous  masses, 
each  about  as  large  as  a  walnut  and  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  floating  in  slightly 
brackish  ditches.  When  the  spermatic  cells 
are  quite  mature,  the  definite  outline  of  the 
linear  frond  is  almost  lost,  and  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  the  plant  from  Triclwrimis, 
except  the  peculiar  convolutions  of  the 
moniliform  filament  ;  the  frond  then  also 
assumes  a  gi-eenish  tint. 

BiBL.  Berk.  (  Glean,  of  Brit.  Alga,  1. 18)  ; 
Ralfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  "ser.  2.  vol.  v.  pi.  8. 
fig.  1  ;  Harvey,  Phyc.  Britann.  t.  256  ; 
Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alga,  t.  75.  fig.  11.  Nos- 
toc intricafutn,  Meneghini,  Atiuhana  intri- 
cata, Kiitz.,  TabiilcB  Phycolog.  vol.  i.  t.  94. 
fig.  1. 

MONOSPI'LUS,  G.  0.  Sars.— A  genus  of 
Lynceidse  (Entomostraca). 

Char.  Carapace  of  series  of  superimposed 
valves.  Head  depressed.  No  compound  eye. 

BiBL.  Norman  &  Brady,  Monogr.  Nat. 
Hist.  Tr.  Northmnb. 

MONOSTE'GIA,  D'Orb.  ;  MONOTHA- 
LA'MIA,  Schultze. — Instituted  as  an  order; 
but  one-chambered  Foraminifera  are  foimd 
in  most  of  the  chief  families,  and  therefore 
cannot  constitute  a  separate  group.  Thus 
Proteonina  (^Sqiiamidina),   Cornmjnra  (PI. 


18.  fig.  13),  UnilocuUna  (PI.  18.  fig.  3),  Tro- 
chammina  (PI.  18.  fig.  14),  Saccammina, 
Astrorhiza,  Lagena  (PI.  18.  fig.  22-27)_,  Omi- 
lites,  Orbulina  (PI.  47.  fig.  1),  and  Sjnrillina 
(PI.  47.  fig.  5)  are  either  usually  or  constantly 
unilocular. 

MONOSTRO'MA,  Thuret.— A  genus  of 
Ulvacese  (Oonfervoid  Algfe),  of  which  31. 
bullusum  (  Ulm  bullosa,  Both)  is  the  type, 
distinguished  from  Ulva  by  consisting  only 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  and  these  being 
roundish  (mostly  grouped  in  fours),  im- 
bedded in  an  apparently  homogeneous  ge- 
latinous membrane  (PI.  5.  fig.  1  a).  This 
plant  is  reproduced  by  zoospores  formed 
from  the  cell-contents,  and  discharged  by 
bursting  of  the  cell-wall  (fig.  1  b,  c).  They 
have  four  cilia. 

Mr.  Currey  has  described,  under  the 
name  of  M.  roseum,  a  plant  which  we  think 
scarcely  referable  here,  but  rather  to  Mi- 
CKOCYSTIS,  Kiitz. 

BiBL.  Thuret,  Anti.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
xiv.  p.  225,  pi.  21.  tigs.  1-4  ;  Note  stir  les 
Ulvacces,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Scient.  de  Cher- 
boxtrq,  ii.  p.  1  (1854). 

MONOSTY'LA,  Ehr. -A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 

Clmr.  Eye  single,  cervical ;  tail-like  foot 
simply  styliform  ;  carapace  depressed. 

Four  species:  three,  Ehrenberg ;  and  one 
other,  Gosse. 

M.  quadridentata  (PI.  35.  fig.  11).  Cara- 
pace yellowish,  fore  part  of  head  deeply 
cleft  into  four  horns.  Aqviatic.  Length 
1-120". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  459 ;  Gosse,  Ann. 
N.  H.  1851.  viii.  p.  200. 

MONOTOS'PORA,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
Dematiei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  of 
which  one  species  has  been  found  in 
England,  growing  on  dead  bark  of  the  yew. 
31.  megalospora.  Berk,  and  Br.  Filaments 
erect,  simple,  straight,  nearly  equal,  articu- 
lated. Spores  terminal,  obo vate,  even,  'OOISS 
to  '0014"  long.  Fries  regards  this  genus 
with  doubt. 

BiBL.  Beik.  and  Broome,  Ann.  N.  H. 
2  ser.  xiii.  p.  462,  pi.  16.  fig.  11 ;  Fries, 
Summa  Veqet.  497. 

MONTAGNI'TES,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Hy- 
menomycetous  Fungi  belonging  to  the 
division  Agaricini,  distinguished  by  the  dry 
gills  which  project  after  the  universal  volva 
breaks  off'  from  the  edge  of  the  pileus. 

One  species  occurs  in  the  south  of  France 
and  Algeria,  another  in  Texas,  and  a  third  in 
Siberia,  in  dry  sandy  soil.    They  are  ex- 
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tremely  interesting  as  connecting  Ilymeno- 
mycetes  with  the  Gasteiomycetes. 

"BiBL.  Fr.  Ep.  p.  241  ;  Fl.  Alq.  t.  21.  f.  2. 

MONU'RA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rotatoria, 
of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 

Char.  Eyes  two,  frontal  ;  foot  simply 
styliform.  Carapace  somewhat  compressed 
and  open  beneath. 

Two  species. 

M.  dulcis  (PI.  35.  fig.  12).  Carapace 
ovate,  obliquely  truncate  and  acute  behind  ; 
eyes  distant.    Length  of  carapace  1-280". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ltfus.  p.  474. 

MOOR'EA,  J.  &  Ivirkby.— A  fossil  Os- 
tracod,  known  by  its  suboval,  depressed 
valves,  with  raised  margins.  Found  in 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  rockg. 

BiBL.  Jones  &  HoU,  Ann.  N.  H.  4.  iii. 
225. 

MORCHEL'LA,  Dill.— A  genus  of  Asco- 
mycetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  its  stipi- 
tate  receptacle,  which  is  deeply  folded  and 
pitted. 

Four  species  occur  in  this  country,  amongst 
which  M.  crassipes  is  the  giant  of  the  genus. 
The  species  are  esculent,  and  largely  im- 
ported. They  are  very  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  India,  especially  in  Kashmir.  They 
often  occur  on  cinder  walks  and  burnt  soil. 

BiEL.  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  tab.  68.  89 ; 
Berk.  Outl.  t.  21.  f.  5  ;  Cooke,  Hcmdh.  p.  655. 

MORELS'.— Species  of  Morchdla,  Dill. 
(Ascomycetous  Fungi),  having  a  pileiform 
receptacle,  with  a  ribbed  and  lacunose  hy- 
menium  on  the  upper  side,  bearing  asci. 

MORPHIA.    See  Alkaloids,  p.  30. 

MORPHO,  Fabr.— A  genus  of  E.xotic 
Lepidopterous  Insects. 

M.  Menelaus.  The  scales  from  the  wings 
of  this  beautiful  insect  are  sometimes  used 
as  Test-Objects. 

MOSSES,  MUSCACE.^.— This  order  of 
flowerless  plants  is  distinguished  from  the 
PlepaticiB  by  the  vegetative  structure 
and  by  the  sporanges.  In  one  group  alone 
(^Hypopteryfiiecs)  is  the  stem  clothed  with 
leaves,  accompanied  by  amphigastria  (sti- 
pule-like leaflets),  in  the  manner  of  the 
foliaceoiis  Hepaticse  (fig.  355,  p.  395)  :  and 
here  the  sporange  is  a  stalked  urn-shaped 
body,  with  a  deciduous  lid,  and  like  those 
of  the  Mosses  generally  ;  and  this  Jun- 
germannia-like  leafy  stem  is  erect,  and  not 
procumbent  as  in  Junc/ermannia  itself.  In 
all  other  Mosses  the  leaves  clothing-  the 
stem  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  order  around 
the  stem,  so  as  to  give  the  vegetative  struc- 
ture a  very  characteristic  aspect.    On  the 


other  hand,  the  Andrseacese,  which  have 
a  valvate  capsule,  have  spirally-arranged 
leaves. 

The  stem  of  the  Mosses  is  a  slender 
thread-like  or  wiry  structure,  wholly  com- 
posed of  cellular  tissue,  without  vessels ;  but 
the  external  layer  has  an  epidermoid  cha- 
racter, while  the  central  portion  is  com- 
posed of  elongated  cells.  In  one  section  of 
the  Mosses  this  stem  terminates  in  a  spo- 
range, and  these  are  called  Acrocarpous 
Mosses ;  in  others  the  sporanges  spring  from 
lateral  branches,  and  the  terminal  bud  of  the 
stem  elongates  the  stem  year  after  year; 
these  latter  are  called  Fleurocarpous  Mosses. 
In  some  of  the  genera  the  sporanges  are 
borne  terminally  on  short  special  branches, 
as  in  Sphuc/num,  Mielichhoferia,  part  of  J^is«i- 
dens,  Guembeliafontinaloides  (fig.  289,  p.  353); 
these  are  termed  Cladocarpoiis. 

The  leaves  are  of  simple  structure,  usu- 
ally composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  the 
forms  of  which  are  used  as 
characters  by  systematic  Mus-     Fig.  462. 
cologists.   They  are  either  all 
alike  in  a  leaf,  and  filled  with  ^ 
chlorophyll,  and  in  these  cases  m 
meiy  he  eithev paretichymatous  M 
(PI.  38.  fig.  19)  ot:  prosenchy-  Jim 
matous  (PI.  38.  fig.  20).    In  riM 
other  cases  two  sorts  of  cells  JjMk 
occur  arranged  in  a  peculiar  jSj® 
way ;  some,  smaller,  contain-  nMIw 
ing  chlorophyll,  form  a  kind  rvlftTlfQv 
of  network,  the  meshes  of  JflmA™ 
which  are  occupied  by  large     mi  M™ 
uncoloured  cells  (see  Sphag-  lliw^^ 
NUM  and  Leucobkyum).  WmlfU 

The  margins  of  the  leaves  ^jufyly 
are  frequently  serrated ;  and  xiMMiy 
the  upper  surface  is  occasion-  Ephemerum 
ally  papillose,  or  covered  with  eerratum. 
rough  points.   Many  of  them  Magn.50  diams. 
have  one  or  more  distinct  ner- 
vules,  composed  of  elongated  cells,  often  not 
reaching  the  apex  of  the  leaf. 

The  leaves  often  difier  on  diflPerent  parts 
of  the  stem  ;  and  we  hence  have  radical, 
catdine,  and  pericho'tial  or  involucral  leaves, 
the  last  ordinarily  forming  a  kind  of  rosette, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  reproductive  or- 
gans are  produced  Schistostega  exhibits 
two  forms  of  stems,  with  two  kinds  of  folia- 
ceous  structure  :  the  stems  which  terminate 
in  a  sporange  have  leaves  only  at  the  upper 
part,  and  these  arranged  in  eight  rows 
standing  crosswise  on  the  stem,  like  ordi- 
nary leaves;  the  barren  stems  have  two 
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rows  of  leaflets  arranged  in  one  plane  on  the 
stem,  like  the  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf 
(such  as  that  of  the  Acacias)  of  Flowering 
plants.  The  stem-leaves  of  many  genera 
exhibit  .wing-like  structures,  hair-like  ap- 
pendages, or  peculiar  forms  of  curvature 
(figs.  '242-246,  FissiDENs)  ;   others,  like 


Fig.  463.         Fig.  464. 


Barbula  chloronotus. 

Fig.  463.  Leaf  with  cellular  filaments  at  the  tip.  Magn. 
30  diams. 

Fig.  464.  Leaf  with  cellular  filaments  crowded  on  the 
midrib,  with  an  awn-liie  prolongation. 
Magn.  20  diams. 

certain  Barhidce  (figs.  46-3-466),  have  col- 
lections of  cellular  filaments  on  the  upper 
side. 

The  outer  leaves  sui-rounding  the  repro- 


Fig.  465.  Fig.  466. 


Barbula  ehloronotus. 
Fig.  465.  Cross-section  of  463.    Magn.  50  diams. 
Fig.  466.  Cross-section  of  464.    Magn.  50  diams. 


ductive  organs  are  called  fericliatial^  and 
sometimes  they  form  the  only  envelopes  ; 
sometimes,  however,  a  few  small  leaves, 
differing  very  much  from  the  above,  form 
the  immediate  envelopes  of  the  archegones, 
and  these  iierigoniul  leaves,  forming  the 
perigone,  are  developed  after  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  themselves  (as  is  the  case  also 
with  the  perigone  of  the  Hepaficse).  The 


perigonial  leaves  either  overlap  and  cover-in 
the  reproductive  organs,  or  they  are  keeled 
at  the  base  and  turned  back  above,  so  as  to 
expose  the  organs  of  reproduction  (Poly- 
teichum). 

The  young  reproductive  organs  consist 
of  antheridia  and  archegonia  or  pistillidia, 
which  are  found  either  together  (fig.  467), 


Fig.  467.  Fig.  468. 


Bryum  nutans. 

Fig.  467.  Inflorescence  of  antheridia  and  archegonia. 

Magn.  25  diams. 
Fig.  468.  Spermatozoids  from  antheridia.     Magn.  600 

diams.    (The  ciha  omitted.) 

or  on  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  or  on 
difiereiit  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
To  these  structures  the  term  inflorescence  is 
applied.  The  antherids  occur  either  with 
the  archegones  in  one  perigone  (fig.  467)  or 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  of  the  stem, 
which  terminates  in  a  perigone  containing 
archegones ;  or  they  have  a  special  perigone 
(fig.  469),  either  on  the  same  plant,  or  on  a 


Fig.  469. 


Mnium  arctienm. 
Antheridial  inflorescence. 
Magnified  25  diameters. 


different  one  from  that  which  bears  the 
archegones.  The  antherids  are  globular, 
oval  (fig.  467),  or  elongate  membranous 
sacs  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  filled 
with  minute  cellules,  which  escape  by  the 
bursting  of  the  apex  of  the  sac  ;  and  these 
cellules  exhibit  a  fibre  coiled  in  their  inte- 
rior, which  circulates  rapidly,  even  before 
the  expulsion  from  the  antlierid,  and  after 
a  time  breaks  out  of  its  cellule  (fig.  468,  and 
PI.  32.  fig.  33),  and  moves  rapidly  round 
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in  the  water  under  the  microscope  (see 
Antheeidia).  The  antherids  are  generally 
accompanied  by  cellular'  filaments  which 
have  received  the  name  of  parajihyses 
(fig.  23,  p.  55)  ;  no  physiological  office  is 
attributed  to  these ;  but  the  antherids  are 
regarded  as  male  organs. 

The  archegone  of  the  Mosses  (figs.  30,  31 
(p.  68),  467),  like  that  of  the  Hepaticte 


Fig.  470.  Fig.  471. 


Fig.  472.  Fig.  473. 


Fig.  470.  Coaeinodon  pulvinatus.    Capsule  enclosed  in 

the  calyptra,  with  the  vagiuule  below. 

Magn.  10  diams. 
Fig.  471.  Orthotriehiun  Hutehinsii.    Capsule  covered 

by  the  calyptra,  mtli  the  vaginule  below. 

Magn.  10  diams. 
Fig.  472.  Ditto.    Calyjitra.    Magn.  25  diams. 
Fig.  473.  O.  stramineum.   Vaginule.    Magn.  25  diams. 

(excepting  Anthoceros),  is  a  flask-shaped 
cellular  case,  the  epigone  containing  an 
embryonal  cell  at  the  bottom  of  its  cavity. 


This  embryonal  cell  becomes  gradually  de- 
veloped by  cell-division  into  a  conical  body 
elevated  on  a,  stalk,  which  at  length  tears 
away  the  walls  of  the  flask-shaped  epigone 
by  a  circular  fissure,  and  carries  the  upper 
part  upwards  as  a  hood,  while  the  lower 
part  remains  as  a  kind  of  collar  round  the 
base  of  the  stalk  (figs.  470-472) ;  the  latter 
is  termed  the  raginula  (fig.  473)  ;  the  cap- 
like portion  carried  upwards  on  the  spo- 
range  is  called  the  calyptra  (figs.  470-472). 
The  sporange,  elevated  more  or  less  by  the 
development  of  its  stalk  (seta  or  jieduncle), 
is  gradually  converted  by  internal  changes 
into  a  hollow  urn-like  case,  usually  with  a 
stalk-like  column  (columella)  running  up 
its  centre  (figs.  50  (p.  82),  475),  the  space 


Fig.  474.  Fig.  475. 


Fig.  474.  Tayloria  serrata.  Dimidiate  calyptra.  Magn. 
25  diams. 

Fig.  475.  Funaria  liygrometrica.  Section  of  young 
capsule,  showing  the  columella.  Magn. 
50  diams. 

between  the  central  column  and  the  side 
walls  becoming  filled  with  free  spores,  which 
are  minute  cells  with  a  double  coat,  the 
outer  of  which  exhibits  elegant  markings 
(see  Spores).  In  some  cases  this  hollow 
case  does  not  burst  naturally,  but  the  spores 
escape  by  its  decay  (Astomum,  fig.  50). 
In  the  Andb^ace^  (fig.  11,  p.  39)  the 
sporange  bursts  by  vertical  slits,  so  as  to 
be  divided  into  valves,  like  the  Junger- 
manniete,  and  ihere  is  no  column  in  the 
sporange  here  ;  but  the  valves  do  not  sepa- 
rate at  their  summits,  and  the  character  of 
the  leafy  stem  at  once  distinguishes  these 
Mosses  from  the  Hepaticse.  The  ordinary 
course,  however,  in  the  Mosses  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  horizontal  slit  near  the  top  of  the 
sporange,  so  that  the  upper  part  falls  off  like 
a  lid  (  operculum,  fig.  479). 
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The  sporange  of  the  Mosses  exhibits  a 
very  complex  anatomical  structure,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  enter  into  very  mi- 
nutely here :  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the 


Fig.  476.  Fig.  477. 


Fig.  476.  Coscinodon  pulvinatus.    Fragment  of  ppri- 

stome.    Magn.  100  diams. 
Fig.  477.  BarbiUa  flaviijeg.     Fi'agment  of  peristome. 

Magn.  100  diams. 


lower  part  next  the  peduncle  is  sometimes 
enlarged  into  a  thickened  mass,  called  the 
apophysis  ;  sometimes  the  peduncle  is  very 
long,  sometimes  very  short  {Fhasmm,  fig. 
478)  so  that  the  sporange  is  hidden  in  the 


Fig.  478.  Fig.  479. 


Fig.  478.  Phasenm  serratum.  Sessile  sporange  enclosed 
by  few  leaves.    Magn.  15  diams. 

Fig.  479.  Pottia  truncata.  Operculum  separating  from 
the  sporange.    Magn.  10  diams. 


perichfete;  finally,  the  mouth  may  either 
exhibit  a  smooth  edge  (fig.  479),  or  a  single 


(figs.  476,  477)  or  double  (figs.  48.3,  484) 
fringe  of  very  variously  constructed  teeth, 
which  are  of  great  service  in  discriminating 
the  genera.  When  the  mouth  of  the  spo- 
range is  naked,  the  Mosses  are  called  gym- 


Cinclidium  areticum. 
Part  of  double  peristome,  the  inner  processes  united 
into  a  plaited  membrane  in  the  centre. 

Magnified  100  diameters. 

nostommts,  when  furnished  with  only  a 
single  row  of  teeth  haploperistomous,  wlien 
with  a  double  row  dipluperistomotis.  When 
a  double  peristome  exists,  the  outer  con- 
sists of  teeilt,  the  inner  of  iirocesses  or  cilia 
(fig.  483)  or  of  both  (Bryiim).  The  teeth 
sometimes  arise  directly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  sporange,  sometimes  are  seated  on  a 
basal  membrane,  sometimes  connected  to- 
gether irregularly  (Funaeia,  fig.  259,  p. 
329),  or  by  regular  bars  (Guembelia,  fig. 
291,  p.  353),  or  the  whole  of  the  inner  circle 
may  be  conjoined  entirely  (Buxbaumia, 
fig.'  93,  p.  120)  or  at  the  tips  (fig.  480)  into 
a^^membrane,  or  by  a  number  of  cross  bars 
into  an  open  trellis  (fig.  484).  The  outer 
rows  of  teeth  are  continuations  of  the  inner 
layers  of  tissue  of  the  sporange  (fig.  481) ; 
where  an  inner  circle  occurs  they  are  con- 
tinuations of  the  spore-sac ;  the  outer  wall 
of  the  sporange  is,  as  it  were,  continued  by 
the  opercvlum.  Ordinarily  these  do  not 
separate  directly  from  each  other  when  the 
lid  falls  off",  since  one  or  several  layers  of 
elastic  cells,  formingaring(««««^((s,fig.482) 
round  the  mouth,  split  out  from  between 
the  sporange  and  its  lid,  and  cause  the  latter 
to  fall  off: 

The  spores  are  developed  in  a  distinct 
spore-sac,  which  has  one  layer  next  the  wall 
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of  the  capsule,  and  an  inner  layer  next  the 
columella.  The  top  of  the  columella  ex- 
pands into  a  kind  of  pseudo-operculum  in 


Fig.  4S1.  Eacomitrium  fasciciilare.  Section  of  margin 
of  sporange,  with  atooth  of  the  peristome. 
Magn.  100  diama. 

Fig.  482.  Bryum  eaespiticium.  Annuhis.  Magn.  100 
diams. 

Fig.  4S3.  Orfchotrichum  diaphanmn.  Portion  of 
double  peristome,  the  outer  composed  of 
teeth,  the  inner  of  cilia.    Magn.  50  diamg. 

Poh/trichum.  In  Phascacese  the  columella 
is  absorbed. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  sexual  im- 
port of  the  antherids  and  archegones;  and 
attention  must  be  directed  to  the  peculiar 
phenomena  exhibited  in  the  reproduction 


Fig.  484. 


Neckera  antipyretica. 
Double  peristome,  the  inner  composed  of  teeth  united 
by  cross  bars,  forming  a  trellis. 

MagniBed  100  diameters. 

of  the  Mosses.  The  embryo- cell  of  the 
archegonium  appears  to  be  fertilized  by  the 


spiral  filaments  produced  by  the  mitheridia ; 
the  result  here  is  not  the  production  of  a 
simple  plant,  but  of  a  sporange  or  fruit 
which  produces  a  number  of  spores,  each  of 
which  may  grow  up  into  a  new  plant. 

The  Mosses  exhibit  a  variety  of  forms  of 
vegetative  multiplication.  The  lower  part 
of  the  stem  often  sends  out  horizontal 
branches,  which  root  and  produce  buds 
(fig.  485),  from  which  arise  new  leafy  stems; 


Fig.  485. 


Polvtriclmm  undulatum. 
Creeping  filaments  with  innovations. 
Magnified  5  diameters. 


and  in  this  way  patches  of  moss  frequently 
increase  to  a  great  size.  They  also  pro- 
duce confervoid  filaments,  which  exhibit 
tuberous  thickenings,  a  form  of  gemmce 


Fig.  486.  Fig.  487. 


Orthotriehum  phyllanthiira. 
Leaves  with  gemmae  at  the  tips. 
Magnified  25  diameters. 


(figs.  488,  489),  which  may  be  detached 
from  each  other  like  bulbils,  so  as  to  pro- 
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agate  the  plants  without  any  sexual  repro- 

uctive  organs. 
Gemmce  or  minute  cellular  tubercles,  ca- 
pable of  development  into  new  plants,  are 
likewise  met  with  in  other  situations,  as  in 
the  axils  of  leaves,  on  the  surface,  the  mar- 
gins (fig.  490),  or  at  the  tips  (figs.  486, 487) 
of  the  leaves  or  the  stems  (fig.  491)  :  these 
are  formed  of  only  a  few  cells  at  the  time 
when  they  fall  ofi^,  and  illustrate  well  the 
independence  of  the  individual  cells  forming 
the  organs  of  these  plants,  where,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  a  single  cell  of  the 
tissue  may  be  developed  so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  plant. 

Besides  these,  small  confervoid  filaments 
form  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  from  which 
gonidia-like  bodies  separate ;  and  zoospores 
like  those  of  Algae  are  formed  from  the 
chlorophyll-utricles  of  these  filaments. 

Portions  of  the  protoplasmic  substance  of 
the  elongated  cells  pass  into  an  amcsboid 
condition,  resembling  that  of  the  gonidia  of 
Volvox.  The  protoplasm  first  detaches 
itself  from  contact  with  the  cell-wall,  and 
collects  into  ovoid  masses  of  various  sizes ; 
these  gradually  change  their  colour  to  red 
or  reddish  brown,  sulDsequently,  however, 
becoming  almost  colourless ;  and  they  pro- 
trude and  retract  processes  exactly  after  the 

Fig.  488. 


manner  of  Amceba,  occasionally  elongating 
themselves  into  an  almost  linear  form,  and 
travelling  up  and  down  in  the  interior  of 
the  tubular  cells.  The  movement  subsides 
gradually,  the  masses  of  protoplasm  then 
returning  to  their  ovoid  form.  But  their 
exterior  subsequently  becomes  invested  with 
minute  cilia,  by  which  they  are  kept  in 
constant  agitation  within  their  containing 
cells.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  F.R.S.,  from 
whose  researches  this  notice  has  been  taken, 
has  not  traced  their  further  life-cycle 
(Hicks,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1862,  96). 

In  the  following  arra-ngement  of  the 
Mosses  we  follow  C.  Miiller.  The  order  Mus- 
cacese  is  first  divided  into  two  suborders 
according  to  the  habit  of  growth  : 

1.  ACROCARPI.  Mosses  with  the  fruit- 
stalk  terminating  the  stem,  or  short  special 
branches  (Cladocarpi). 

2.  PLEUROCARPI.  Mosses  with  the  fruit- 
stalk  produced  only  from  lateral  buds. 

Synopsis  of  the  Fmmlies, 
ACROCARPI. 

*  Schistocarpi.      Capsule  without   a  lid 
{operciduni),  openiny  by  longitudinal 
Jissures. 

Fig.  490.  Fig.  491. 
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I.  Ande.eacjs^.  Capsule  splitting  into 
four  valves. 

**  Cleistocarpi.     Caj>sule  without  a  lid, 
bursting  open  irregularly . 

II.  BnucHiACE^.  Cells  of  the  leaf 
(areolation)  parenchymatous,  looser  at  the 
base,  not  papillose,  dense. 

III.  Phascace^^e.  Areolation  of  the  leaf 
parench)'niatous,  dense,  filled  with  chloro- 
phyll, more  or  less  papillose. 

IV.  Ephemereje.  Areolation  of  the 
leaf  parenchymatous,  everywhere  lax,  not 
papillose. 

***  Stegocarpi.    Capsule  bursting  by  a  lid. 

1.  Distichophylla.    Leaves  arranged  in 

tivo  straight  rows. 

a.  Leaves  regularly  vertical. 

V.  SCHISTOSTEGE^. 

b.  Leaves  regularly  subvertical. 

VI.  Dbepanophylle^. 

c.  Leaves  horizontal. 
"VII.  DiSTiCHiACE^.    Areolation  of  the 
leaves   parenchymatous,   minute  ;  leaves 
without  appendicular  laminae. 

VIII.  FissiDENTE^.  Areolation  of  the 
leaves  parenchymatous  ;  leaves  produced 
into  appendicular  laminae  at  the  back  and 
point. 

2.  Polystichophylla.    Leaves  arranged 

in  three  or  more  straight  or  alterna- 
ting rows. 

a.  Leaves  exhibiting  narrow  green  cells,  forming  a  reti- 
culation between  larger  diaphanous  cells. 

IX.  Leucobryace^.  Leaves  composed 
of  several  layers  of  columnar,  empty,  paren- 
chymatous cells ;  the  '  intercellular  '  green 
cells  three-  to  four-angled,  interposed  be- 
tween the  empty  cells  in  a  single  curved 
row. 

X.  Sphagnace.e.  Leaves  composed  of 
a  single  stratum  of  empty  prosenchymatous 
cells,  with  intercellular  green  cells  interposed 
between  all  the  empty  cells.  Cladocarpous, 
branches  fasciculate.  - 

b.  Leaves  without '  intercellular '  cells, 
a.  Leaves  not  papillose. 
1.  Loosely  areolated. 

XI.  FuNARioiDE.a;.  Areolation  of  the 
leaf  parenchymatous,  lax,  containing  much 
chlorophyll. 

XII.  Disceliace-^;.    Areolation  of  the 


leaves  rhomboid-prosenchymatous,  destitute 
of  chlorophyll,  empty,  fuscescent. 

XIII.  BtixBAUMiACEJE.  Arcolation  of  the 
leaf  hexagonal  or  polygonal,  very  minute, 
dark-coloured,  destitute  of  chlorophyll. 

2.  Densely  areolated. 

XIV.  Mnioide^.  Areolation  of  the  lea 
in  parallelograms  at  the  base,  round-hexa- 
gonally  parenchymatous  towards  the  apex ; 
very  full  of  chlorophyll,  or  more  frequently 
thickened  (very  rarely  papillose). 

XV.  BEYACE.a];.  Areolation  of  the  leaf 
prosenchymatous,  ordinarily  rhomboidal, 
abounding  with  chlorophyll. 

XVI.  LiCRANACEJE.  Cells  of  the  leaf 
prosenchymatous,  very  often  intermixed  -with 
parenchymatous  cells  (rarely  scabrously  pa- 
pillose),  alar  basilar  cells  ordinarily  crowded 
and  ventricose,  or  fiat  and  much  more 
loosely  reticulated  than  the  upper  cells. 

XV'lI.  Leptotrichace^.  Cells  of  the 
leaf  rhombic  at  the  base,  rectangular  or  both 
mixed  further  up,  smooth,  without  proper 
alar  cells. 

b.  Leaves  papillose. 

XVIII.  Bartbamioide^.  Cells  of  the 
leaves  parenchymatous,  square,  ordinarily 
nodulose  or  scabrous  with  papillfe  at  the 
transversal  sides,  never  opaque. 

XIX.  PoTTioiDE^.  Cells  of  the  leaves 
parenchymatous,  square,  ordinarily  covered 
on  all  sides  with  papillae  above  the  base, 
but  smooth  and  pellucid  at  the  base. 

XX.  DiPHYSciACEJE.  Leaves  of  two 
kinds :  the  cauline  with  the  cells  densely 
hexagonally  parenchymatous,  abounding 
with  chlorophyll,  the  perichfetial  leaves  with 
the  ceUs  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  more 
loosely  reticulated. 

PLEUROCARPI. 

1.  Distichophylla.    Leaves  arranged  in 

tiuo  opposite  roxvs. 

XXI.  Phyblogoniace^. 

2.  Tristichophylla.     Leaves  arranged 

in  three  rows,  appearing  like  three, 
erect,  of  two  forms. 

XXII.  Hypopterygiace^.  Cells  of  the 
leaf  everywhere  prosenchymatous,  equal. 

3.  Polystichophylla.    Leaves  arranged 

in  four  or  more  rows. 

XXIII.  Mniadebphace^.  Cells  of  the 
leaf  parenchymatous,  Mnioid. 

XXIV.  HYPNOiDE-ii.  Cells  of  the  leaf 
prosenchymatous,  rhombic  or  rounded. 
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MOTION  OF  CELLS. 


The  Bog-Mosses,  Spliagnacefe,  noticed  in 
the  classification,  are  remailiable  micro- 
scopic objects  from  the  nature  of  their 
leaves  and  reproduction.  In  the  leaves,  the 
chlorophyll-bearing  cells  are  slender  and 
elongated,  and  are  connected  in  a  kind  of 
network  in  the  interstices  between  large 
empty  cells,  whose  walls  are  strengthened 
by  a  spiral  fibre  ;  this  structure  causes  the 
whitish  or  yellowish-green  colour  peculiar 
to  them  and  a  few  other  similarly  orga- 
nized mosses.  The  branching  is  fasciculate. 
The  antheridia  much  resemble  those  of 
Jungevmannia^  being  globose,  stalked  bodies, 
and  not  sessile  tubular  sacs.  There  appears 
to  be  some  peculiarity  in  their  spores,  since 
they  have  been  observed  to  occur  in  some 
cases  of  more  than  the  ordinary  size,  and 
fewer  of  them  in  a  capsule. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Taylor,  and  Wilson,  Bryo- 
logia  Uritatmica  ;  Bruch  and  Schimper, 
Bryol.  Euro.  ;  Schimper,  CoroU.  Bryol. 
Euro.  1855  ;  Flora,  1856,  p.  681 ;  Hedwig, 
Theoria  fienerat. ;  Bridel,  Bryol.  Universa ; 
Miiller,  Syti.  Mksc.  frond.  ;  Uilleuius,  His. 
Muse. ;  Lanzius-Beninga,  Nova  Acta,  xxii. 
p.  555;  Hofmeister,  Vergleich.  Untersuch. 
Leipzic,  1837  ;  Ber.  d.  Sachs.  Gesell.  d. 
Wiss.  April  1854;  Flora,  1855.  p.  434; 
Valentine,  Lmn.  Trans,  xviii.  p.  499 ;  Hicks, 
Linn.  Travis,  xxiii.  (1862),  p.  567  ;  Braith- 
waite,  Qh.  Mic.  Jn.  passim. 

MOTIi,  CLOTHES.    See  Tinea. 

MOTPIER  CELL,  or  Parent  cell,  is 
the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  cell  in 
the  interior  of  which  a  new  generation  of 
cells  is  developed. 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL.    See  Shell. 

MOTION  AND  MOVEMENT  OF 
CELLS. —  Some  notice  of  these  physio- 
logical peculiarities  of  animal  cells  may  be 
seen  in  the  articles  Inflammation  and 
Migration  of  cells,  and  also  under  Cilia 
and  PIGMENT  cells ;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  movement  of  cells  which 
is  produced  by  fluid-currents  like  those  of 
the  blood.  Cells  of  many  kinds  alter  in 
shape  and  move  irrespectively  of  pressure 
and  currents,  and  are  said  to  do  so  spon- 
taneously ;  the  motion  of  their  molecules, 
however,  belongs  to  the  phenomena  of  life. 
After  the  ovum  or  germ  is  fertilized,  and 
before  the  process  of  cleavage  sets  in  (see 
Ovum),  it  undergoes  certain  automatic 
changes  of  form.  The  freshly  deposited  ova 
of  the  toad  have  at  first  several  facets,  but 
they  subsequently  become  spherical;  and 
Strieker  has  shown  that  the  yolk-cells  of 


the  trout  undergo  amceboid  movements,  e. 
contraction  and  dilatation.  Similar  phe- 
nomena occur  in  the  ova  of  the  Bird  and 
Rabbit.  All  the  cells  which  migrate  not  by 
the  force  of  currents,  but  by  their  inherent 
^ower  of  contractility  and  cohesion  to  sur- 
faces, necessarily  change  their  form — are 
amojboid  in  the  nature  of  their  alteration 
of  shape  and  movements.  Accompanying 
the  change  of  form  in  some  simple  organ- 
isms which  must  be  regarded  as  cells,  is  a 
remarkable  movement  of  their  protoplasm, 
without  or  with  motion  or  change  of  place 
of  the  animal.  The  granules  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  threads  or  pseudopodia  of  the 
Foraminifera  or  Gromida  stream  with  a 
gliding  motion  over  the  stationary  sarcode ; 
and  accidentally  included  matters  are  carried 
on  by  the  current.  They  frequently  become 
stationary,  and  turn  round  and  continue 
the  opposite  course.  This  movement  is 
either  continuous  or  occasional.  The  an- 
terior epithelium  of  the  cornea,  and  the 
corneal  tissue  itself,  possess  cells  which 
exhibit  the  simplest  kind  of  automatic 
movement ;  they  move  in  order  from  before 
backwards.  But  in  the  more  decided  move- 
ment of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  there  is 
a  clinging  to  the  tissues,  a  projection  of 
parts  of  the  protoplasm,  a  retraction  of 
others,  and  a  sliding,  streaming  movement 
onwards.  These  phenomena  are  probably 
increased  by  heat,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  molecular  motion,  or  that  pro- 
duced by  minute  cilia  ;  yet  they  are  part  of 
the  same  process  which  evolves  ciliary 
motion,  for  the  cilia  move  in  two  manners. 
Either  they  bend  towards  their  supporting 
cell,  and  then  return  to  bend  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  obedience  to  this  inherent  con- 
traction of  protoplasm ;  or  after  bending  in 
one  direction  the  force  ceases  to  act,  and 
they  return  to  their  original  position  by 
virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  mass.  The 
motion  is  essentially  independent  of  special 
structure,  is  spontaneous  and  automatic  to 
a  degree,  and  therefore  resembles  that  of 
the  Ama-ha,  the  migrating  corpuscle,  and 
the  streaming  sarcode  of  the  Rhizopoda. 
The  peculiar  cells,  with  processes,  of  connec- 
tive tissue  appear  to  enter  the  blood  capil- 
laries of  the  Ij'mphatic  system,  and  to  escape 
through  the  protoplasmic  wall ;  and  the 
large  granule  spheres  met  with  in  exudation 
within  serous  membranes  have  processes 
which  probably  enable  them  to  include 
granule  after  granule  by  amosboid  motion. 
That  which  is  understood  by  "  life,"  and 
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also  the  existence  of  certain  physical  con- 
ditions— ^heat,  liquiditj^,  and  abundance  of 
assimilative  matter — are  .  necessary  for  the 
production  and  perpetuation  of  these  motions 
and  movements.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  phenomena  of  Rotation"  in  cells  is 
remarkable  (see  Rotation  in  Cells)  ;  but 
there  are  motions  in  the  sarcode  of  plants, 
inducing  change  of  shape,  which  are  very 
decided,  and  others  which  have  to  do  with 
the  cell-growth,  besides  those  which  enable 
part  or  the  whole  of  an  organism  to  change 
its  place  irrespectively  of  currents.  As  in 
the  animal  kingdom  the  movements  of 
spermatozoa  are  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tility and  elasticity  of  cilia-like  structures, 
so  in  the  vegetable  world  the  activity  of 
spores  and  spermatozoids  is  due  to  corre- 
sponding attributes  in  a  structureless  tissue, 
and  which  probably  has  the  same  chemical 
and  physical  composition  as  that  gifted  with 
true  amoeboid  movement.  It  is  necessary 
to  admit  such  movement  as  is  noticed  in 
some  Fungi  as  amoeboid ;  and  the  strange 
motions  of  the  Oscillatoriae  are  clearly  due  to 
the  slight  change  in  form  of  the  protoplasm 
of  some  of  the  cells. 

BiBL.  General  works  on  Histology  and 
Physiology. 

MOUGEO'TIA.— A  genus  of  Zygnenia- 
ceEB  (Ooufervoid  Alga^),  distinguished  by 
the  conjugation  of  the  filaments  taking  place 
without  the  formation  of  transverse  pro- 
cesses, the  conjugating  filaments  being  ge- 
niculately  bent.  There  is  still  obscurity  as 
to  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  plants  of 
this  genus.  According  to  Vaucher,  a  spore 
is  formed  in  one  of  the  conjugating  cells, 
without  transfer  of  contents,  and  this,  ger- 
minating in  situ,  breaks  out  from  the  pa- 
rent cell.  This  account  is  probably  correct 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not  explain  fully 
the  development  of  the  spores.  Hassall  says 
the  plants  are  reproduced  by  zoospores ; 
this  has  been  confirmed  by  Klitzing,  who, 
together  with  Itzigsohn,  has  observed  the 
formation  of  small  rounded  resting-spores 
in  the  joints,  which  underwent  segmenta- 
tion and  developed  a  number  of  smaller 
cells,  the  ultimate  fate  of  which  was  not 
observed.  All  this  tends  to  prove  that 
the  reproduction  agrees  with  that  of  Spiro- 
ffyra,wherB  we  have : — 1 .  large  conjugation- 
spores,  sometimes  germinating  in  situ,  pro- 
ducing in  some  cases  new  filaments,  in 
others  zoospores;  2.  zoospores  produced 
immediately  from  the  contents  ;  and  -3.  what 
appeared  to  be  encysted  forms  of  these  (see 
Spirogyra). 


M.  fjemifiexa,  Ag.  (tig.  139,  p.  193).  The 
cells  are  about  \-Tl()"  in  diameter  in 
large  specimens  (M.  major,  Hass.),  and 
about  three  or  four  times  as  long ;  in  smaller 
specimens  {M.  rjennjlexa,  Hass.,  M.  (/racilis, 
Kutz.)  the  diameter  is  about  1-200",  the 
length  of  the  cells  five  or  six  times  as  great. 

In  fig.  139  the  lowest  filament  does  not 
belong  to  the  genus ;  but  the  method  of 
conj  ugation  of  Mougeotia  is  seen  in  the  one 
above. 

M.  Icevis,  Archer,  is  an  Irish  form. 

BiBL.  Vaucher,  Conf.  cTeau  douce,  p.  79, 
pi.  8  ;  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alq.  p.  171,  pi.  40 ; 
Kiitz.  Sp.  Ak/.  p.  43 ;  Tab.  'Phi/c.  v.  pis.  1-3, 
and  36 ;  Itzigsohn,  Bot.  Zeit.  xi.  p.  681 
(1853) ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Fur.  Alg.  iii.  255  ; 
Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1867. 

MOULDS  and  MILDEWS.  —  These 
names  are  generally  applied  indifferently  to 
a  multitude  of  Hyphomj^cetons,  Physomy- 
cetous  and  Coniomycetous  Fungi ;  but  some 
of  the  more  common  ones  are  especially 
distinguished.  Thus  ordinary '  blue  mould ' 
of  cheese,  &c.  is  Aspergillus  glaucus ; 
another  stUl  more  common  blue  or  green 
mould  is  Penicillium  glaucum ;  various 
species  of  OiDiuM  and  Erysiphe  are  known 
as  the  mildews  of  the  Hop,  Vine,  Rose, 
&c.  The  mildew  of  wheat  is  Puccinia 
(/raminis. 

MOUNTING.    See  Preservation. 

MOUSE,  hair  of  (PI.  1.  fig.  3;  PI.  22. 
figs.  27,  28).  See  Hair  of  Animals  and 
Test-objects. 

MOUTH. — The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  which  becomes  continuous  with 
the  skin  at  the  lips,  is  furnished  with  very 
numerous  conical  or  filamentous  papilla 
resembling  those  of  the  skin,  sometimes 
simple,  at  others  branched,  and  a  number 
of  mucous  glands. 

Its  epithelium  is  of  the  pavement  kind, 
consisting  of  several  laj^ers  of  delicate  cells ; 
these  are  roundish  in  the  deeper,  flattened 
and  polygonal  in  the  superficial  layers. 

The  glands,  distinguished,  according  to 
their  situation,  as  the  labial,  the  buccal,  and 
the  palatal  glands,  are  rounded,  about  1-36 
to  1-6"  in  size,  and  open  by  short  excretory 
ducts  into  the  mouth.  They  consist  of 
glandular  lobules  enveloped  in  areolar  tissue 
with  elastic  fibres,  the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  firmer  portion  or  capsule,  and 
a  branched  duct.  The  lobules  are  composed 
of  a  number  of  convoluted  canals  or  lobular- 
I  ducts,  with  .simple  or  compoimd  cseca  or 
I  glandular  vesicles,  each  consisting  of  a 
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basement  membrane,  and  a  single  laj^er  of 
angular  epithelial  cells.  The  latter  separate 
very  readily;  and  then  the  caeca  appear  filled 
with  a  granular  mass. 


Epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hmnan 
mouth :  a,  large,  b,  smaller  cells ;  c,  one  with  two  nuclei. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

The  ducts  of  the  lobules  have  a  coat  of 
areolar  tissue,  with  networks  of  fine  elastic 

Fix.  494, 


tains,  in  addition  to  detached  epithelial 
cells,  very  transparent  corpuscles,  about 
1-2000  to  1-1500"  in  diameter,  consisting 
of  a  delicate  cell-wall,  a  nucleus,  with  a 
number  of  minute  moving  molecules.  We 

Fig.  493. 


Human  racemose  mucous  gland  from  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  a,  areolar  coat ;  b,  excretory  duct ; 
c,  glandular  cteca ;  d,  lobular  duets. 

Magnified  50  diameters. 

havefigiu'ed  these  among  the  Test-Objects 
(PI.  1.  fig.  5).  They  are  called  mucous  or 
salivary  corpuscles.  Kolliker  regards  them 
as  a  form  of  exudation  corpuscles :  and  this 


Fi2-.  495. 


Diagram  of  two  lobular  ducts  of  a  mucous  gland,  a.  common  duct ; 
6,  lobular  branch  ;  c,  glandular  vesicles  in  situ;  d,  the  same  seijarated, 
and  the  ducts  unfolded. 


Magnified  100  diameters. 

fibres,  and  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  epi- 
thelial cells. 

The  mucous  liquid  of  the  mouth  con- 


Two  glandular  vesicles  of  a  human  J 
cemose  mucous  gland.     a,  basement- 
membrane  ;    b,  epithelium,  side  view ; 
c,  the  same  in  surface  view. 

Magnified  100  diameters. 


view  is  probably  correct ;  for  they  may  occm' 
in  the  secretion  of  any  mucous  surface,  and 
have  no  special  connexion  with  the  salivary 
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glands :  we  liave  found  tlieni  in  myriads 
in  the  urine. 

The  secretion  of  the  mouth  frequently 
contains  very  slender  filaments  of  a  fungus 
(Leptothrix),  with  species  of  3Ionas,  E., 
and  of  Vibrio. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mikr.  Anat.  ii. ;  Sebas- 
tian, Rech.  Anat.  s.  I.  Gland.  Labial. ;  W. 
Webb,  Qm.  Jn.  Med.  Sci.  1857;  Ward,  Todds 
Cyclop.  Anat.  &c.;  E.  Klein  in  Strieker, 
Hum.  Sf  Cottip.  Hist.  Si/d.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
Potoer^s  Tr. 

MUCED'INES.— A  family  of  Hyphomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  forming  moulds  and  mildews 
upon  living'  or  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  contributing  to  their  de- 
composition, characterized  by  a  flocculent 
mycelium  bearing  erect,  continuous  or  sep- 
tate, simple  or  branched,  tubular  pellucid 
filaments,  terminating  in  single  spores  or 
strings  of  spores,  which  soon  separate  from 
each  other,  and  lie  among  the  filaments  of 
the  mycelium.  This  tribe  includes  a  number 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  microscopic 
fungi,  noted  for  their  destructive  infiuence 
upon  organic  bodies  which  they  attack. 
The  species  of  Botri/tis,  Oidiwn,  &c.  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity  as  mildews  over 
the  herbaceous  parts  of  vegetables  and  moist 
vegetable  substances  generally ;  in  the  former 
situations  their  spores  enter  the  stomata, 
their  mycelia  ramifying^araong  the  subjacent 
cells,  and  carrying  decomposition  and  decay 
into  all  the  soft  structures.  They  are  most 
abundantly  developed  in  a  close,  damp  at- 
mosphere. The  mycelia  of  other  kinds,  as 
of  Penicillium,  growing  in  liquids  con- 
taining organic  matter,  or  upon  decaying 
vegetable  substances,  produce  remarkable 
chemical-  decompositions,  causing  a  fer- 
mentation of  the  medium  in  which  they 
exist. 

See  Penicillium  and  Febmentation. 

Synopsis  of  British  and  nearly  allied  Genera. 

A.  Fertile  filaments  {pedicels)  simple  or 
branched,  terminating  in  single  spores  or 
a  very  short  row. 

*  Spores  simple, 

1.  Botrytis.  Pedicels  erect,  septate, 
branched  ;  branches  and  branehlets  septate ; 
spores  solitary,  on  the  tips  of  the  branch- 
lets,  which  are  either  racemose,  umbellate, 
cymose  (Poly  act  is),  paniculate,  verticillate 
(Acrostalagmus),  spicate  (Haplaria)  or  ca- 
pitate. 

2.  Peronospora.    Like  Botrytis,  but  the 


pedicels  without  septa;  often  producing 
resting-spores. 

3.  Verticillium.  Pedicels  erect,  septate, 
with  whorled  branches  terminating  in  a 
solitary  spore  or  a  short  row  of  spores. 

4.  Acrcmonium.  Pedicels  short,  subulate, 
branches  from  a  horizontal  filament,  bearing 
single  smooth  spores. 

5.  Zyyodesmm.  Like  the  last,  but  with 
echinulate  spores. 

6.  Oidium.  Pedicels  simple,  short,  erect, 
clavate,  septate,  bearing  usually  one,  some- 
times two  more  or  less  oval  spores. 

7.  Pusidiuin.  Pedicels  very  short,  pul- 
vinate.    Spores  elongate,  fusiform. 

8.  llenispora.  Pedicels  erect,  septate, 
bearing  fusiform  or  cjdindi'ical  spores,  at 
first  joined  in  bundles. 

9.  Sceptromyces.  Pedicels  erect,  genicu- 
late, verticillately branched;  branches  short, 
racemose ;  spores  in  grape-like  bunches. 

**  Spores  septate. 

10.  Brachycladium.  Pedicels  branched 
above,  septate,  moniliform ;  branches  and 
branehlets  forming  a  sporiferous  capitulum  ; 
spores  transversely  septate. 

11.  Trichotliecium.  Pedicels  interwoven 
in  tufts,  the  central  erect,  fertile ;  spores 
acrogenous,  didymous,  free,  commonly 
loosely  heaped  together. 

12.  Cephalothecium.  Pedicels  simple, 
continuous,  bearing  a  terminal  head  of 
didymous  spores. 

B.  Erect  filaments  {pedicels)  terminaticg 
in  strings  of  spores. 

*  Spores  simple. 

13.  Penicillium.  Pedicels  erect,  septate, 
penicillately  branched  above  ;  branches  and 
branehlets  septate  ;  strings  of  spores  at- 
tached to  the  tips  of  the  branches. 

14.  Sporotriclium.  Pedicels  erect,  sim- 
ple or  slightly  branched,  septate  and  arti- 
culate, articulations  remote,  inflated ;  spores 
simple,  usually  found  collected  in  heaps 
among  the  filaments. 

15.  Briarea.  Pedicels  erect,  septate, 
with  terminal  moniliform  chains  of  spores, 
crowded  into  a  head. 

16.  Gonatorrhudon.  Pedicels  erect,  sep- 
tate, with  chains  of  spores  in  a  terminal 
head  and  in  whorls  at  the  joints. 

**  Spores  septate. 

17.  Dendrypliium.     Pedicels  erect,  sep- 
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tate,  luiljranched  ;  strings  of  spores  attached 
in  a  buncli  to  the  apex  ;  spores  septate. 

18.  Dacti/lium.  Pedicels  erect,  septate, 
branched  above  ;  strings  of  septate  spores 
attached  singly  or  in  pairs  to  the  apices  of 
the  branches. 

C.  Fertile  filaments  (pedicels),  inflated  at 
the  tips  or  at  various  points  in  their 
length,  with  projecting  points  or  warts 
on  the  inflations  bearing 

*  Simple  spores. 

19.  Aspergillus.  Pedicels  continuous, 
erect,  simple  filaments,  inflated  into  a  little 
head  at  the  summit,  bearing  moniliform 
chains  of  spores,  crowded  into  a  capitulum. 

20.  liliinotrichtim.  Pedicels  erect,  sep- 
tate, sometimes  sparingly  branched,  the 
apices  clavate,  cellular,  bearing  scattered 
points  supporting  simple  spores. 

21.  .Pnpulaspora.  Pedicels  short  lateral 
branches  from  a  creeping  filament,  termi- 
nating in  cellular  heads  beset  with  simple 
spores  on  the  areolae. 

22.  Mhopalomi/ces.  Pedicels  erect,  not 
septate,  terminating  in  cellular  heads,  with 
simple  spores  on  the  areolfe. 

23.  Stachylidium.  Pedicels  erect,  articu- 
lated, whorled-branched  above ;  branchlets 
geniculate  and  articulate ;  spores  subpedi- 
cellate,  accumulated  in  little  capituliform 
heads  inserted  at  the  tips  of  the  branches. 

24.  Gonatohotrys.  Pedicels  erect,  sep- 
tate, with  joints  swollen  at  intervals,  the 
swollen  joints  bearing  globular  heaps  of 
spores  on  short  spines  spirally  arranged. 

2.5.  Acviosporium.  Pedicels  erect,  sep- 
tate, branched  above ;  branches  and  branch- 
lets  forming  a  cyme,  thickened  at  the  apex, 
and  funiished  with  globular  capitules  co- 
vered all  over  with  points  ;  spores  simple, 
attached  on  the  points  of  the  capitules. 

26.  Haphtrichum.  Pedicels  erect,  septate, 
terminating  above  in  a  continuous,  simple, 
solitary,  sporifevous  head ;  spores  simple. 

27.  Actinocladium.  Pedicels  erect,  sep- 
tate, umbellately  branched  at  the  summit ; 
spores  simple,  accumulated  at  the  tips  of 
the  branches. 

28.  Botryosjiorixim.  Pedicels  erect,  sep- 
tate, with  short  spine-like  branchlets  above, 
spirally  arranged,  and  terminating  in  four 
or  five  short  points,  which  support  globular 
heads  of  spores. 

**  Spores  septate. 

29.  Arthrohotrys.    Pedicels  simple,  sep- 


tate, witli  joints  swollen  at  intervals,  the 
swollen  joints  clothed  with  spines  bearing 
didymous  spores,  which  are  collected  into 
globular  heaps. 

Some  of  the  species  are  mere  conditions 
of  perfect  Fungi,  as  Jlypoxylon  aiiA  Claviceps. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

MU'COR,  Micheli.— A  genus  of  Mucorini 
(Physomycetous  Fungi),  forming  a  common 
mould  on  paste,  decaying  fruits,  or  other 
vegetable  matters.  The  general  character 
is  that  of  an  interwoven  mass  of  hori- 
zontal branched  filaments,  sending  down 
little  root-like  ramules  and  pushing  up 
erect  fertile  filaments  (not  septate),  which 
branch  at  the  base  in  a  stoloniferous  man- 
ner, and  thus  form  loos.ely  grouped  tufts. 
At  the  summit  of  the  erect  filaments,  a 
globular  vesicle  is  formed,  which  soon  be- 
comes cut  off  by  a  septum.  Its  contents 
become  divided  into  a  large  nmnber  of 
spores ;  and  the  septum  at  the  base  becomes 
meanwhile  pushed  up  or  protruded  into  the 
centre  of  tlje  vesicle  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
"  core,"  called  the  culnmella.  After  a  time 
the  vesicle  (peridiole)  bursts  and  discharges 
its  spores  ;  the  pressure  of  the  turgid  colu- 


Fig.  498. 


Mueor  Mucedo. 
(Ascophora-iorm.') 
Fig.  49fi.  Nat.  size,  growing  on  a  leaf. 
Fig.  497.  Single  fertile  filaments,  with  the  columella 
collapsed,  and  lallen  like  a  cap  over  the  end.    Magn.  50 
diams. 

mella  apparently  hastens  the  bursting.  The 
dehiscence  takes  place  either  by  a  circular 
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slit  just  above  the  base  of  the  columella, 
leaving  this  alone,  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
ragged  collar  (Mucor),  or  the  peridiole 
bursts  above  and  disappears  by  solution, 
and  the  columella  collapses  upon  the  pedicel 
(Ascojihura,  tig.  497).  The  membrane  of 
the  peridiole  oi  31.  Mucedo  (  and  perhaps  of 
other  speciesj  is  clothed  with  minute  spines. 
The  erect  filament  is  sometimes  simple, 
sometimes  branched.  It  has  been  conjee-  ' 
tured,  though  on  what  grounds  is  uncertain, 
that  the  columella  may  become  converted 
into  a  second  peridiole,  by  being  shut  oft'  by 
a  septum  which  is  converted  into  a  new 
columella. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  Achlya  is 
only  an  aquatic  form  of  Mucor,  and  this 
seems  not  improbable;  however,  the  expe- 
riments we  have  made  on  this  point  have 
hitherto  given  negative  results. 

The  species  of  Mucor  described  by  authors 
are  pretty  numerous :  but  we  think  consider- 
able allowance  for  variation  should  always 
be  made  in  this  genus.  Rhizopus,  Ehr.  — 
Mucor  when  distinctly  stoloniferous.  It 
seems  very  doubtful  whether  Hydrophora 
should  be  separated  from  3Iucor. 

*  Fertile  filaments  siynple. 

1.  M.  Mucedo,  L.  (figs.  496,  497),  Myce- 
lium byssoid,  peridiole  and  spores  globose, 
at  first  white,  ultimately  blackish.  (This 
includes  Ascophora  Mucedo,  Tode.)  Ex- 
tremely common.  Sowerby,  Fungi,  pi.  .378. 
fig.  6 ;  Greville  (^Ascophora),  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl. 
pi.  269. 

2.  31.  caninns,  Pers.  Mycelium  byssoid, 
peridiole  globose,  ultimately  yellow  or  fer- 
ruginous ;  spore  globose  or  elliptic.  Very 
common  on  excrement  of  dogs  and  cats  in 
wet  weather.    Grev.  Sc.  Crijpt.  Fl.  pi.  305. 

3.  31.  fmiger,  Lk.  Mycelium  byssoid. 
Peridiole  globose,  ultimately  black  ;  spores 
spindle-shaped.    On  decaying  fungi. 

4.  M.  duvatm,Y!&.  "  Mycelium  byssoid. 
Clavate  apices  of  the  fertile  filaments  simply 
penetrating  the  globose  peridiole ;  spores 
globose,  at  first  white,  then  brown,  at  length 
black."  On  rotten  pears.  (Possibly  only  a 
state  of  M.  Mucedo  or  the  following.) 

5.  M.  amethysteus.  Mycelium  thick, 
white,  closely  interwoven.  Peridiole  at  first 
white,  then  pale  yellow,  then  crystalline 
and  pure  violet,  finally  violet-black  or 
brownish  ;  "  spore  globose,  filled  with  glo- 
bose sporidioles  (?)."  Fertile  filament  1-40" 
high.    On  rotten  pears  with  the  foregoing. 

6.  M.  delicatulus,  Berk.   Mycelium  form- 


ing a  thin  velvety  stratum.  Very  minute  ; 
fertile  filaments  short;  peridioles  globose, pale 
yellow ;  spores  globose.    On  rotting  gourds. 

7.  31.  succosus,  Berk.  Mycelium  forming 
small,  pulvinate,  yellow,  spongy  masses. 
Peridiole  very  minute,  gloljose,  yellow,  at 
length  olive  ;  columella  minute.  On  dead 
shoots  of  Aucuba.  Berk.  Anti.  Nat.  Hist. 
vi.  pi.  12.  fig.  15. 

**  Fertile  filaments  hranched. 

8.  M.  rainosus,  Bull.  Mycelium  woolly. 
Fertile  filaments  racemose.  Peridioles  glo- 
bose, yellow,  then  bluish-grey  or  reddish- 
brown.  On  rotting  fungi.  Bulliard,  pi.  480. 
fig.  3. 

9.  M.  sublilissimus,  Berk.  Mycelium 
creeping,  filaments  exceedingly  slender. 
Fertile  filaments  branched,  the  short  patent 
branches  each  terminating  in  a  globose  peri- 
diole ;  spores  oblong,  elliptical.  A  mildew  of 
onions.  Berk.  Hort.  Journ.  iii.  p.  97.  figs.  1-5. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  3.32  ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  433  ;  Hort.  Journal, 
iii.  p.  91  ;  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  487 ;  Syst. 
Mi/c.  iii.  p.  318  ;  Fresenius,  Beitr.  z.  Myco- 
loqie,  heft  1,  p.  4  (1850). 

MUCORI'NI.— A  family  of  microscopic 
Physomycetous  Fungi,  constituting  the 
moulds,  &c.  common  on  most  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  consisting 
of  a  filamentous  mycelium,  forming  flocks 
and  clouds  in  or  on  decaying  matters,  bear- 
ing vesicles  (on  erect  pedicels  or  sessile) 
filled  with  minute  sporules,  discharged  by 
the  rupture  of  the  vesicles ,  (^peridioles). 
These  plants  correspond  among  the  theca- 
sporous  Fungi  to  the  Mucedines  among  the 
acrosporous  or  free-spored  orders.  The 
peridiole  consists  of  the  terminal  cell  of  an 
erect  filament,  enlarged  (like  the  head  on  a 
pin)  into  a  globular  vesicle.  At  first  the 
cavity  of  this  vesicle  communicates  with 
that  of  the  pedicel ;  but  a  septum  is  soon 
formed ;  in  some  genera  this  septum  is  flat, 
in  others  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the 
peridiole  like  the  "  punt  "  of  a  bottle,  form- 
ing a  hemispherical  or  cylindrical  columella. 
While  this  columella  rises  in  the  peridiole, 
the  latter  becomes  tilled  with  spores,  form- 
ing thus  a  polysporous  sporange  ;  and  it 
bursts  to  let  them  escape. 

The  manner  of  bursting  of  the  sporange 
and  the  form  of  the  central  column  vary 
much,  and  afford  generic  characters.  Thel- 
«c<j.s  presents  a  remarkable  peculiarity  :  each 
filament  terminates  in  a  sporange  containing 
a  great  number  of  spores,  while  at  its  base 
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it  gives  origin  to  whorls  of  branches,  the 
terminal  cells  of  which  remain  sterile. 

Syzijgites,  as  Ehrenberg  lirst  stated,  exhi- 
bits a  phenomenon  of  conjugation  of  its 
branches,  like  that  of  the  Zygnemacese 
among  the  Algce.    (See  Syzygites.) 

Some  observations  have  been  published 
by  De  Bary,  tending  to  show  that  the  genus 
Eurotium  only  represents  certain  conditions 
of  Aspergillus.  From  a  recent  examination 
of  these  plants,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  De  J3ary  is  mistaken  in  his  conclu- 
sions ;  his  account  of  the  early  development 
of  the  peridiole  of  Eurotium  is  certainly 
erroneous.  Eurotium  should  properly  stand 
among  the  Perisporacbi.  (See  Euro- 
tium.) In  some  cases  the  lower  threads 
are  enormously  developed,  where,  fronr  ex- 
cessive moisture,  the  fruit  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. Two  difterent  forms  of  fruit  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  same  thread,  as  in 
Ascophora  elegans. 

Synopsis  of  British  and  allied  Genera. 

1.  Phycomyces.  Peridiole  pear-shaped, 
separated  from  the  apex  of  the  erect  pedicel 
bv  an  even  joint;  opening  by  an  umbilicus. 
Spores  oblong,  very  large.  Filaments  cses- 
pitose,  tubular,  continuous,  and  shining. 

2.  HydropJiora.  Peridiole  subglobose, 
membranous,  dehiscent,  at  first  crystalline, 
aqueous,  then  turbid,  and  at  length  indu- 
rated, persistent.  Columella  absent ;  spores 
simple,  conglobated. 

3.  Mucor.  Peridiole  subglobose,  sepa- 
rating like  a  cap  (leaving  an  annular  frag- 
ment attached)  from  the  erect,  simple, 
continuous  pedicel,  or  bursting  irregularly  ; 
columella  cylindrical  or  ovate,  spores  simple. 

4.  (?)  Acrostahigmus.  Peridioles  globose, 
with  a  columella  ;  at  the  points  of  doubly 
verticillate  branches  from  an  erect  pedicel. 

5.  ^gerita.  Peridiole  spherical,  veiy 
fugacious ;  spoi'idia  soon  scattered  like  white 
meal  over  the  grumous  receptacle. 

6.  Pilobulus.  Peridiole  globular,  sepa- 
rating like  a  cap  from  the  short  stalk 
composed  of  a  single  cell,  attached  on  a 
unicellular  ramified  mycelium ;  columella 
conical ;  spores  very  numerous,  free  in  the 
peridiole. 

7.  Syzygites.  Filaments  erect,  simple, 
very  much  branched  above,  branches  and 
branchlets  di-  or  trichotomous,  fertile 
branches  forcipate,  bearing  pairs  of  oppo- 
site internal  clavate  branches,  which  sub- 
sequently coalesce. 

8.  (?)  Eurotium.  Peridiole  cellular-mem- 


branous, sessile,  at  length  bursting  irregu- 
larly ;  spores  produced  by  a  central  cellular 
nucleus  which  breaks  up  into  numerous 
parent  cells  (asci),  in  which  4-8  minute 
spores  are  formed  and  finally  set  free  ;  fila- 
ments of  the  mycelium  radiating  from  the 
base  of  the  peridiole. 

Excluded  genera.  Ascopihora  =  Mucor ; 
Thelaciis  =  Mucor  ?  ;  Wtizopus=  Mucor. 

MUCOUS  CORPUSCLES.  See  Mouth. 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANES.— Those  in- 
ternal canals  and  cavities  of  the  body  which 
open  externally,  as  the  alimentarj^  canal, 
bladder,  &c.,  are  bounded  by  what  may  be 
regarded  as  internal  prolongations  of  the 
skin,  called  mucous  membranes. 

Thej'  consist  of  four  layers  :■ — 1,  an  inner- 
most or  epithelial  layer,  corresponding  to 
the  cutaneous  epidermis ;  2,  a  subjacent 
structureless  basement  membrane,  which  is 
not  always  separable  and  demonstrable  or 
present ;  3,  a  layer  of  variable  thickness, 
consisting  of  areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  well 
supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
often  containing  numerous  small  glands, 
frequently  furnished  with  conical  or  filiform 
processes  termed  papillae  or  villi,  and  some- 
times traversed  by  muscular  fibres.  These 
three  layers  form  the  proper  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  and  are  supported  by,  4,  an  outer- 
most submucous  layer  or  coat,  composed  of 
the  same  elements  as  the  last,  but  much 
more  lax  in  structure,  and  frequently  con- 
taining fatty  tissue. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  usuall}^  very 
vascular ;  and  injected  preparations  of  them 
are  very  beautiful,  and  to  some  extent  cha- 
racteristic. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  epithelial  cells 
are  to  a  certain  extent  also  characteristic, 
especially  those  of  the  uppermost  layer ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  structure 
in  individual  cases  is  of  use  in  determining 
the  source  of  morbid  mucous  products  mixed 
with  epithelial  cells. 

See  the  special  articles. 

MUCUS. — Natural  mucus  contains  no 
essential  morphological  elements.  As  ordi- 
narily met  with,  it  often,  however,  exhibits 
some  epithelial  cells,  mucous  corpuscles, 
and  numerous  granules ;  and  the  peculiar 
mucous  matter  has  a  striated  or  fibrous 
appearance,  mostly  produced  artificially. 
The  abnormal  elements  are  principally  those 
of  inflammation. 

BiBL.  See  Chemistry,  animal. 

MUD.— The  organisms  found  in  mud  are 
very  numerous  ;  they  consist  principally  of 
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Uiatomacese  and  other  minute  A\gse.  The 
surface  of  mud  is  often  covered  with  yel- 
lowish or  greenish  layers,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  these  organisms.  The  most 
beautiful  and  most  numerous  forms  of  Dia- 
tomaceae  are  found  in  tlie  mud  of  sea-water, 
or  that  of  tidal  rivers.  On  exposing  a  bottle 
of  mud  and  water  to  the  light,  they  will 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  mud,  some  adher- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  bottle  next  the  light, 
and  can  then  be  easily  separated.  The  sur- 
face of  freshwater  mud  frequently  appears 
of  a  blood-red  colour,  from  the  presence  of 
Tubifex  rivulorum. 

MUREX'IDE.  See  Ammonia,  purpu- 
EATE  OF,  p.  34. 

MURIATE  OF  AMMONIA.  See  Am- 
monia, HYDROCHLOHATE  OF,  p.  33. 

MU'RIFORM  PAREX'CHYMA.— The 
medullary  rays  of  stems  are  composed  of 
flattened  six-sided  cells  which  are  placed 
one  above  the  other  in  one  or  more  rows, 
like  bricks  in  a  wall  ;  hence  the  term 
mnriform. 

MU'SA,  Tournet. — A  genus  of  Musaceae 
(Monocotyledonous  Flo  wering  Plants) ,  com- 
prising the  Bananas  and  Plantains.  The 
libro-vascular  bundles  of  Mtcsa  afford  ex- 
amples of  spiral  vessels  with  numerous 
spiral  fibres  (see  Spiral  Structures). 
Mitsa  textilis  affords  the  fibre  called  Manilla 
hemp  (See  PI.  21.  fig.  7).  See  Fibrous 
Structures. 

MUS'CA,  Linn. — A  genus  of  Dipterous 
Insects,  of  the  family  Muscidse. 

Among  the  well-known  species  (all  of 
which  have  been  formed  into  new  yenera), 
we  may  mention : 

1.  Musca  domestica,  L.,  common  house- 
fly. Third  joint  of  antennpe  thrice  the 
length  of  the  second  ;  style  plumose,  eyes 
reddish  brown,  front  of  head  white,  the 
rest  black ;  thorax  blackish  grey  with  four 
longitudinal  black  bands,  abdomen  blackish 
brown  above,  with  blackish  elongated  spots, 
pale  yellowish  brown  beneath. 

2.  M.  carnaria,  Ij.  {Safcopha(/a,Meigen), 
the  flesh-fly.  Antennse  feathery  ;  head 
golden-yellow  in  front,  eyes  reddish  ;  thorax 
grey,  with  black  longitudinal  lines ;  abdomen 
black,  with  four  square  white  spots  on  each 
segment ;  all  the  body  strewed  with  black 
hairs.    Viviparous,  1-2"  long. 

3.  M.  CcBsar,  L.  (Liicilia,  Donov.).  No 
spots,  abdomen  green,  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

4.  M.  vomitoria,  L.  {Calliphora,  Donov.), 
bluebottle  or  blow-fly.  Head  yellowish, 
golden  or  white,  eyes  brown  ;  thorax  black  ; 


abdomen  shining  blue  with  black  stripes 
and  long  black  hairs. 

The  larvae  are  known  as  gentles.  The 
ova  or  larvre  are  deposited  upon  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  mostly  in  a  state  of 
decay,  upon  which  they  live. 

Several  parts  of  the  species  of  3Iusca  are 
of  general  microscopic  interest, — as  the 
proboscis  (PI.  26.  fig.  29)  with  its  two  fleshy 
lobes  (c),  kept  expanded  by  a  beautiful  and 
elastic  framework  of  modified  tracheae  ;  the 
setae  or  lancets  (b),  which  are  modified 
maxillae,  sometimes  rudimentary,  with  their 
palpi  (fi)  at  the  base  ;  the  remarkable  an- 
tennae (PL  20.  fig.  20)  ;  the  elegant  tarsus 
(PI.  27.  fig.  7  a),  with  its  terminal  spine,  pul- 
villi  (figs.  7, 8  &  9)  and  claws ;  and  the  rudi- 
mentary wings  (halteres,  Insects,  p.  421). 

5.  Musca  pumilionis  (Chlorops,  Meig. ) 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  young  wheat-grain, 
which  is  consumed  and  destroyed  by  the 
larvae. 

Many  other  members  of  allied  families  of 
Diptera,  commonly  known  also  as  files,  are 
of  microscopic  interest,  on  account  of  their 
oral  set;e  or  lancet-like  organs. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introd.  ij-c. ;  Maequart, 
Hist.  Nat.  d.  Ins.  Dipt. ;  Meigen,  Si/si. 
Beschr.  d.  bek.  eur.  zweijlih/.  Insect. ;  Keller, 
Gesch.  d.  gemein.  Stubenfiiege ;  Suffolk,  Mo. 
Mic.  Jn.  i.  331  ;  Lowne,  on  Fly. 

MUSCA'CEyE.    See  Mosses. 

MUSCARDINE.  —  A  disease  in  silk- 
worms, in  which  the  whole  of  the  sebaceous 
matter  is  exhausted,  and  the  blood  greatly 
altered,  by  a  species  of  mould,  Botrytis 
bassiana,  which  is  perhaps  too  near  Botrytis 
diffmn,  Grev.  few  of  the  spoi'es  placed 
on  the  back  of  a  healthy  silkworm  are 
sufficient  to  impregnate  the  whole  body. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  diseased  caterpillar  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
pastile. 

BiBL.  Balsamo,  Gaz.  de  Milan,  Juin  1835; 
BiU.  It.  xxix.  1835;  Robin,  Veg.  Par. 
p.  560 ;  Guerin,  Journ.  Seric.  1849,  1850, 
1851. 

MUSCLE. — Muscular  tissue  forms  the 
greater  portion  of  the  flesh  of  animals. 

It  occurs  in  two  principal  forms  ;  one  of 
which  is  termed  organic,  imstriated,  or 
unstriped  muscle ;  the  other,  voluntary, 
striated,  or  striped  muscle. 

Unstriated  muscle. — This  consists  of  more 
or  less  elongated,  somewhat  spindle-shaped, 
narrow  fibres  (p.  70,  fig.  34),  having  the 
import  of  cells,  and  hence  often  called 
fibre  cells.  They  are,  however,  solid.  When 
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placed  in  serum,  each  contains  an 
elongated  nucleus  and  from  two  to 
four  granules  or  nucleoli.  The  fibres 
are  of  variable  length  (from  about 
1-580  to  1-250"),  and  1-5000  to  1-3500" 
in  diameter.  They  sometimes  exist 
singly  iu  the  midst  of  areolar  tissue  ; 
at  others  they  are  united  into  rounded 
or  flattened  bundles,  and  surrounded 
by  an  imperfect  kind  of  sarcolemma, 
composed  of  areolar  tissue  with  elastic 
fibres. 

They  occur  most  abundantly  in  the 
hollow  -viscera,  as  the  stomach,  the 
intestines,  the  bladder,  and  the  uterus  ; 
but  they  also  exist  in  other  situations, 
as  the  spleen,  trachea  and  bronchi, 
the  dartos,  the  arteries,  veins,  and 
lymphatics,  the  prostate  gland,  fallopian 

Eia-.  498. 


Fig.  499. 


Transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  the  sterno-eleido-mas- 
toideus:  o,  outer  perimysium ;  6,  inner  perimysium ;  e,  primi- 
tive and  secondary  muscular  bundles. 

Magnified  50  diameters. 


rounded  or  polygonal  form  (fig.  500).  Their 
surfaces  are  marked  by  a  number  of  trans- 
verse strife,  which  forms  the  most  charac- 
teristic appearance  of  the  tissue.  They  also 
exhibit  irregular  longitudinal  strife,  which 


Unstriated  muscular  fibres  from  the  oesophagus  of  a 
pig,  after  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Magnified  10  diameters. 

tubes,  urethra,  villi  of  the  small  intestines, 
the  skin,  iris,  and  beneath  the  lung-pleura, 
&c. 

Striated  muscle. — The  structure  of  striated 
is  more  complex  than  that  of  unstriated 
muscular  tissue.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  verj'  slender  fibres,  called  fibrillie,  con- 
nected into  bundles,  termed  primitive  bun- 
dles or  fasciculi,  each  of  which  is  enclosed 
in  a  slieath  or  sarcolemma.  The  primitive 
bundles  are  again  united  into  secondary  and 
tertiary  bundles,  the  whole  being  bound 
togetlier  by  a  connected  mass  of  areolar  and 
elastic  tissue  surrounding  each  of  them,  and 
forming  the  perimysium.  This  arrangement 
is  best  seen  in  a  transverse  section  (fig.  499). 

The  primitive  btmdles  are  from  about 
1-1000  to  1-200"  in  diameter,  and  of  a 


Fig-.  500. 


V 


Transverse  section  of  the  muscular  fibres  or  primitive 
bundles  of  the  human  gastrocnemius:  a,  sarcolemma 
and  interstitial  areolar  tissue ;  fi,  section  of  fibrilliE  and 
intermediate  substance. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

are  the  indications  of  the  component  fibrillaa 
(PI.  17.  fig.  35). 

The  sheath  or  sarcolemma,  when  separated 
from  the  muscular  substance  by  treatment 
with  water,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies,  in 
which  it  is  insoluble,  forms  a  structureless, 
transparent  and  smooth  membrane.  It  is 
perliaps  most  easily  seen  in  the  muscle  of 
fishes  by  simple  dissection  (PL  41.  fig.  18). 
On  its  inner  side  are  numerous  spindle- 
shaped  or  lenticular  nuclei  (fig.  501). 

The  ultimate  or  primitive  fibrillte  in  man 
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are  about  1-20,000"  in  diameter,  and  each 
exhibits  numerous  regularly  alternating 
light  and  dark  portions  (PI.  17.  fig.  36 /) ; 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  to  change  by  altering  the 

Fig.  501. 


Portion  of  a  primitive  bundle  treated  with  acetic 
acid :  a,  sarcolemma ;  b,  single  nucleus ;  e,  twin  nuclei 
surrounded  by  granules  of  fat. 

Maguifled  450  diameters. 

focus.  The  ends  of  the  fibrillfe  are  distin- 
guishable in  transverse  sections  of  the  pri- 
mitive bundles ;  and  their  lateral  margins 
are  perfectly  straight. 

Difl'erent  views  have  been  taken  of  the 
structure  of  the  fibrillse, 
and,  in  fact,  of  the  ge- 
neral structure  of  mus- 
cle. Thus  the  ultimate 
fibrillse  have  been  de- 
scribed as  moniliform  or 
beaded  (PI.  17.  fig. -36 c); 
this  appearance,  how- 
ever, arises  from  an 
optical  illusion,  con- 
nected either  with  im- 
perfection in  the  object- 
glasses  used,  viewing 
the  object  in  too  much 
liquid,  or  the  use  of  too 
low  an  object-glass,  and 
too  high  an  eyepiece. 

It  often  happens,  es- 
pecially when  muscle 
has  been  kept  in  spirit, 
that  it  separates  trans- 
versely into  a  number 
of  flat  disks  (fig.  502)  ; 
hence  it  has  been  viewed 
as  consisting-  of  these 


A,  a  primitive  bundle, 
magnified  350  diame- 
ters, partly  separated 
into  disks,  side  view.  2?, 
the  same,  rather  more 
magnified,  end  view. 


disks.   Again,  as  under 
certain  conditions  it  se- 
parates  longitudinally  into   fibrillffi  and 
transversely  into  disks,  it  has  been  supposed 


to  consist  of  '  primitive  particles '  or  '  sar- 
cous  elements  '  united  end  to  end  as  well  as 
laterally.  We  admit  the  existence  of  the 
primitive  fibrillte  as  original  components 
of  muscle,  although  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  fibrillie  are  not  homo- 
geneous, and  of  imiform  constitution  either 
chemical  or  physical.  On  carefully  e.xa- 
mining  them  at  different  foci,  it  is  seen 
that  those  portions  of  isolated  iibrils  which 
appear  dark  when  the  naargins  of  the  fibrils 
are  best  in  focus,  are  more  highly  refractive 
than  the  intermediate  portions,  as  shown 
by  the  greater  luminosity  they  acquire  on 
altering  the  focus  of  the  object-glass;  and 
that  this  focal  effect  does  not  arise  from  a 
lenticular  form  of  the  parts  is  evident  from 
the  straight  condition  of  the  margins  of  the 
fibrils.  Hence  these  more  highly  refractive 
parts  probably  constitute  the  proper  mus- 
cular substance,  connected  in  the  direction 
of  their  length  by  a  different  kind  of  sub- 
stance, which  becomes  brittle  under  the 
action  of  spirit,  whilst  the  former  does  not ; 
for  the  line  of  separation  into  the  disks 
occurs  through  the  less  highly  refractive 
portions.  And  that  these  compound  fibrils 
naturally  exist  is  shown  by  their  being  dis- 
tinguishable in  a  primitive  bundle  without 
the  use  of  reagents,  or  even  of  mechanical 
means. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  ulti- 
mate fibrils  are  composed  of  cells  arranged 
end  to  end  ;  and  the  appearance  represented 
in  PI.  17.  fig.  36  fl,  which  is  sometimes  met 
with,  might  countenance  this  notion.  But 
whenever  it  is  seen,  there  is  imperfect  defi- 
nition, from  the  presence  of  too  much  liquid, 
or  some  other  cause  ;  for  we  have  never 
observed  it  when  the  object  was  properly 
arranged  and  e.xaiuined. 

Tliere  are  other  appearances  exhibited  hy 
the  fibrillfe  which  cannot  at  present  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  Thus,  sometimes  each 
more  highly  refractive  portion  is  divided  by 
a  dark  line,  indicating  less  refraction  at  that 
part  (PI.  17.  fig.  36  d,  taken  at  the  elevated 
ibciis ) ;  at  others  the  same  part  appears 
bounded  at  each  end  by  a  transverse  dark 
line  (fig.  36  6),  or  both  parts  are  traversed 
mesially  by  a  transverse  dark  line.  In  some 
instances  we  have  noticed  a  very  delicate 
constriction,  which  would  account  for  these 
appearances ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  we 
have  failed  to  discover. 

The  dark  portions  of  the  various  fibrillre 
of  the  primitive  bundles  being  opposite  to 
each  other,  gives  rise  to  the  coarser  dark 
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strisE  seen  under  a  low  power.  But  it  often 
happens  that  by  pressure  or  manipulation 
tbis  natural  relation  is  destroyed,  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  strite  altered,  and  sometimes 
those  of  one  bundle  are  made  to  alternate 
with  those  of  the  next.  Hence  arises  an 
appearance  of  transverse  or  spiral  fibres 
(PI.  17.  fig.  35)  ;  but  none  such  really  exist 
in  muscle. 

Schcifer'' s  vieics  of  nmscukir  sfrudm-e. — In 
Dytiscits  marginalis  the  transverse  bands 
are  well  seen,  consisting  of  broader  dim 
stripes   alternating  with  narrower  bright 
ones,  which  exhibit  a  transverse  line  of 
minute  dots.    Each  disk  of  dim  substance 
appears  pervaded  throughout  by  a  number 
of  excessively  line  rod-shaped  particles  of 
uniform  diameter,  and   rather  darker  in 
appearance  than  the  substance  of  the  disk 
they  traverse.  These  particles  are  arranged 
closely  and  very  regularly,  with  their  axes 
in  a  direction  more  or  less  parallel  to  that 
of  the  fibre  ;  they  extend  at  either  end  into 
the  neighbouring  dislts  of  bright  substance, 
becoming  somewhat  less  distinct  as  they 
pass  into  this,  and  finally  terminating  near 
its   middle  in  an  enlarged   knobbed  ex- 
tremity, which  appears  as  a  minute  dark 
dot.    Each  of  these  bodies  is  a  vwscle-rod 
consisting  of  a  shaft,  which  is  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  dim  stripe,  and  of  two 
enlarged  extremities  or  heads,  which  are 
formd  near  the  middle  of  the  bright  stripe. 
It  follows  that  there  are  as  many  series  of 
muscle-rods  as  disks  of  dim  substance  in 
the  fibre.    Moreover  each  rod  of  any  one 
series  corresponds  exactly  with  one  in  the 
next  following  series,  their  enlarged  ex- 
tremities almost  meeting  in  the  middle  of 
the  bright  substance ;    this  ariangement 
causes  the  appearance  of  a  double  row  of 
dots  running  transversely  across  each  bright 
stripe. 

The  muscle-rods  are  imbedded  in  a  ground- 
svhstance ;  and  this  is  bright  and  clear  near 
the  heads,  and  dim  near  the  shafts  of  the 
muscle-rods.  The  brightness  is  an  optical 
eflect,  produced  by  the  presence  of  the 
globular  heads ;  and  when  these  are  close 
together  and  in  rows,  transverse  bright 
bands  are  determined. 

1'he  belief  in  the  existence  of  alternating 
disks  of  different  materials  must  be  aban- 
doned ;  and  it  is  evident  that  although 
differently  affected  by  light  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rod-head  and  of  the  rod- 
shaft,  the  ground-substance  is  homogeneous 
throughout. 


This  is  proved,  moreover,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fibre  under  polaiized  light ;  for 
the  whole  of  the  proper  or  ground-substance 
is  anisotropous,  but  the  nuiscle-rods  are 
isotropous. 

The  unstriated  and  the  striated  muscular 
fibres  have  the  same  chemical  composition. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  muscle, 
it  appears  that  a  muscular  fibre  proceeds 
from  a  cell  which  elongates  and  becomes 
fusiform,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  in 
thickness;  the  nucleus  then  increases,  and 
on  its  surface  appears  a  mantle  of  longi- 
tudinal striae. 

The  muscles  are  very  vascular.  The 
smaller  branches  of  the  vessels  mostly  run 
parallel  to  the  primitive  bundles  in  the 
perimysium,  and  anastomose  by  transverse 
or  oblique  branches. 

They  are  also  well  supplied  with  nerves, 
about  the  termination  of  which  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion. 

Lionel  Beale  insists  that  the  ending  of 
nerves  in  muscle  forms  no  exception  to  his 
rule,  "  that  in  all  cases  the  terminal  distri- 
bution of  nerves  is  a  plexus,  network,  or  a 
loop  ;  and  hence,  in  connexion  with  every 
terminal  nervous  apparatus,  there  must  be 
at  least  two  fibres." 

Thus  in  insects  a  nerve-fibre  consisting  of 
many  extremely  fine  fibrils  passes  on  to  the 
sarcolemma  and  becomes  connected  with  it; 
but  the  nerve  divides  and  gives  oif  fibrils  in 
different  directions.  A  more  or  less  conical 
mass  exists  where  the  nerve  comes  into  final 
contact  with  the  muscular  fibril ;  but  the 
axis-cylinders  and  other  nervous  elements 
do  not  simply  merge  into  a  mass  of  proto- 
plasm and  included  nuclei,  but  break  up 
into  extremeh'  fine  ramifications  which  pass 
off  in  manjr  directions.  He  asserts,  also, 
that  the  nerve-fibres  going  to  unstriped 
muscular  fibres  do  not  become  organically 
connected  with  them,  but  the  muscle-fibres 
lie  in  meshes  of  nerves. 

On  the  other  hand,  Doyere  discovered  that 
in  Tardigrada  the  nerve  applied  itself  to  the 
muscular  fibre  by  means  of  a  conical  enlarge- 
ment ;  and  as  in  this  animal  these  structures 
are  without  sheaths,  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cidar  elements  are  in  direct  contact.  In 
Hydrophiltis  ^^icem,  the  nerves  break  up 
into  numerous  branches,  and  spread  over  the 
muscles ;  and  finally  the  sheath  of  each  ter- 
minal nerve  becomes  continuous  with  the 
sarcolemma  by  means  of  a  funnel-shaped 
process.  The  nervous  matter  passes  down 
this  process,  and  divides  usually  into  two 
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branclies,  whicli  are  applied  to  the  sarcous 
elements.  In  the  Frog  the  fine  nerves,  with 
their  investing  sheaths,  come  into  contact 
with  the  sarcolemma  and  unite  with  it,  so 
thatthe  nerve,  destitute  of  medullary  sheath, 
breaks  up  into  moderately  broad  fibres, 
which  branch  and  rebranch,  and  enter  to 
a  slight  depth  into  the  muscular  fibril. 
Usually  the  branching  fibres  are  dilated 
here  and  there,  and  marked  with  granular 
swellings,  resembling  and  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  muscle-nuclei  and  those  of 
the  sheath  of  Schwann.  A  fine  tortuous 
fibre  comes  from  the  broad  nerve-fibre, 
whichis  itself  an  axis-cylinder  (see  Nebves), 
and  runs  into  the  small  granular  mass  and 
terminates  in  its  pointed  end  in  a  small 
swelling.    In  Lacerta  viridis  (fig.  503),  the 


Fig.  503. 
A.  B 


Muscular  fibres  with  uerve-ends  from  Lacerta  viridis. 
A.  Seen  in  profile  :  PP,  the  terminal  nerve  expansion  or 
plate  ;  SS^  its  support  or  base,  consistincr  of  a  granular 
mass  with  nuclei.  B.  The  same,  seen  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
muscular  fibre. 


ultimate  nerve-fibril  forms  a  conical  eleva- 
tion on  the  muscular  fibril,  and  the  axis- 
cylinder  passes  through  the  conjoined 
nerve-  and  muscle-sheaths  to  form  an  ex- 
pansion on  the  sarcous  elements,  but  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  layer  of  nuclei  and 
ranular  protoplasm.  The  expansion  may 
e  membranous  or  fibrillar.  These  are  the 
appearances  in  warm-blooded  vertebrata 
also. 

Muscle  undergoes  important  changes  in 
disease.  Wounds  are  filled  up  with  areolar 
or  tendinous  tissue.  In  atrophy  and  fatty 
degeneration,  the  bundles  become  smaller, 
softer,  more  readily  broken  up,  the  trans- 
Terse  strise  and  fibrillse  indistinct,  or  appa- 


rently absent,  and  contain  yellowish  or  brown 
pigment-granules,  with  more  or  less  nume- 
rous globules  of  fat  (PI.  30.  fig.  14  a)  and 
sometimes  a  large  number  of  nuclei  or  small 
cells. 

The  interfascicular  areolar  tissue  is  also 
sometimes  increased  in  amount,  and  fatty 
tissue  developed  in  it.  Sometimes  the  mus- 
cular substance  is  partially  absorbed,  and 
the  sarcolemma  contracting  gives  the  bun- 
dles amoniliform  appearance  (PL  30.  fig.  14&) . 
In  tetanus,  the  fibres  become  varicose  and 
often  ruptured,  and  the  strise  closer. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  lower  Verte- 
brata and  some  of  the  Invertebrata  agrees 
essentially  in  structure  with  that  of  man  ; 
but  the  sai'colemma  is  often  much  thicker, 
the  fibrilliB  larger,  and  the  nuclei  contained 
within  the  substance  of  the  bundles,  and 
sometimes  arranged  in  regular  linear  series. 
The  margins  of  the  bundles  are  also  some- 
times uneven,  and  rounded  at  regular  inter- 
vals (PI.  17.  fig.  35),  giving  the  appearance 
of  their  being  surrounded  by  fibres. 

In  many  of  the  lower  members  of  the  In- 
vertebrata, although  the  substance  of  the 
body  is  voluntarily  contractile,  no  trace  of 
bundles  or  fibres  can  be  detected. 

These  so-called  muscle-corpuscles  are 
placed  in  the  interior  of  the  fibre  in  the 
muscles  of  the  heart ;  and  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Amphibia,  Fishes,  and  Birds  in  the 
same  position. 

To  obtain  the  separate  fibrillse  of  striated 
muscle,  the  tissue  should  be  macerated  for 
about  two  hours  in  alcohol.  This  removes 
any  fatty  matter,  and  renders  the  fibrillse 
more  easily  separable  by  dissection  with 
mounted  needles.  The  fibriUaj  are  very 
minute,  as  we  have  stated  ;  hence  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  tissue  only  should  be 
taken  for  examination.  That  of  fishes  (the 
cod  or  the  skate),  or  of  reptiles  (the  frog),  is 
the  best  for  the  purpose. 

The  unstriated  muscular  fibres  are  best 
seen  in  muscle  which  has  been  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  (1  part  acid  to 
4  water).  This  renders  them  more  opaque, 
and  often  curiously  tortuous  or  spiral(  fig.502) . 

BiBL.  Bowman,  TodcTs  Cycl.  iii.  art. 
Muscle,  and  Phil.  Tram.  1840-41 ;  Lebert, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiii. ;  Krause,  Arch, 
f.  Anat.  u.  Phys.  h.  v.  646,  1868 ;  Moxon, 
'Qv.  Mic.  Jn.'lSm,  p.  235;  Beale,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  ISO'S, Crcoru'anZect.  1865;  Doyere, 
Mhn.  s.  I.  Turdif/rades,  Ann.  d.  Set.  Nat. 
ser.  2,  1840;  Kuhne,  Briicke,  Arnold,  & 
Stritker,  in  Strieker  s  Hum.     Comp.  Hist. 
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vol.  i.  1870 ;  Q,uain's  Anat.  18G7  Busk  & 
Huxley,  in  Kijllikers  Hum.  Hist.  1853 ; 
Briicke,  Unters.  U.  d.  Bau,  d.  Mtiskel,  8)C. 
Wiener  Denksckr.  xv.  p.  79 ;  Pleppner, 
Schtdtz's  Archiv,  v.  1869;  Suhfifer,  Fhil. 
Trans,  v.  163,  pt.  i.  p.  429,  1874 ;  Beale, 
Hoiv  to  Work,  4th  edit.  p.  333. 

MUSHROOMS.    See  Agaricus. 

MUSSEL. —The  species  of  Mollusca 
commonlj'  known  as  mussels  are  of  interest 
to  the  microscopist,  on  account  of  their  ali- 
mentary canal  containing-  Diatomaceje ;  the 
same  probably  applies  also  to  other  marine 
and  aquatic  Mollusca,  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals living  upon  these  minute  Algas. 

If  it  be  required  to  obtain  the  valves  only, 
the  entire  animal  may  be  dissolved  iu  hot 
nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  washed  as  usual 
in  preparing  the  Diatomacese. 

The  gills  of  the  common  marine  mussel 
{3Ii/tilus  edulis)  are  well  adapted  for  the 
examination  of  the  cilia  and  ciliary  motion. 

Mussels  also  frequently  contain  the 
'nurses'  and  larvae  {C'ercaria)  of  Distoma 
and  other  Trematoda  (Entozoa). 

One  of  tlie  Acarina,  Hydradina  (?)  con- 
charinn  (or  Zitmiocharcs  (?)  aiiodontce),  is 
found  in  the  pallial  cavity  or  beneath  the 
outer  lamella  of  the  branchial  plates  of  the 
Naiadeae  (  Unio,  &c.). 

BiBL.  Dickie,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1848,  i. 
p.  322 ;  Vogt,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xii. 

MUSTARD. — The  best  mustard  consists 
of  the  ground  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra  (Cruci- 
ferse)  ;  but  those  of  S.  aiba  are  largely  em- 
ployed. The  structure  of  these  grains  is  very 
different  from  those  of  the  substances  most 
commonly  employed  for  adulteration, — for 
example,  wheat-flour,  which  is  known  by 
its  starch-granules.  Inferior  samples  con- 
tain variable  quantities  of  the  husk  of  the 
seed,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. Mustard  is  generally  coloured  arti- 
ficially, especially  when  adulterated  with 
white  meals,  by  means  of  Tuejieeic,  the 
peculiar  colour-cells  of  which  are  readily 
recognizable. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Food  and  its  Adulteration, 
p.  123. 

MYCE'LIUM.— The  vegetative  part  of 
the  Eungi  as  distinguished  from  the  fruit. 
It  has  received  different  names  in  different 
divisions  of  Eungi,  as  Hyphasma,  S  ubiculum, 
Stroma,  &c.  Many  fungi  in  a  barren  state 
h  ave  been  described  as  genera,  as,  for  example, 
Himantia,  Ozonium,  Xylostroma.  Mush- 
room-spawn is  simply  the  mycelioid  state  of 
Agaricus  campestris.    The  mycelium  some- 


times penetrates  deeply  into  wood,  rendering 
it  of  various  colours,  as  green  by  Peziza 
cEruyiiiosa,  red  by  Corticiuni  sanyuineum, 
yellow  by  Hypoxylon  luteum. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Outl.  p.  39;  Int.  Cryjd.  Bot. 
p.  262. 

MYCETOZO'A.    See  Myxomycetes. 

MYCOPHY'CE^.— The  name  applied 
by  Kiitzing  and  some  other  authors  to  a 
collection  of  obscure  vegetable  productions, 
resembling  the  myceliaof  ELingi,but  having 
the  habit  of  Algaj.  It  includes  the  Crypto- 
coccece,  Leptomitecs,  Sajjroleyniece,  and  Fitao- 
nemece  of  Kiitzing. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  S^).  Alq.  p.  145;  Fhyc.  Gener. 
p.  146. 

MYCOP'ORUM,  Flot.  —  A  genus  of 
Liclienacei. 

Char.  Thallus  thin  or  obsolete ;  apotliecia 
black,  rotundato-"  ditfornied  "  or  linear, 
containing  manyhymenia  conjoined  as  in  a 
common  excipulum  ;  hynienia  covered  with 
a  black  rimulo-dehiscent  peridium ;  para- 
physes  indistinct;  spores  8,  oblong, variously 
septate,  septa  irregular. 

2  British  species. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Lich.  Flora. 

MYELIN  DROPS.— Spherical  and  short, 
cylindrical  curved  masses,  which  separate 
from  the  medullary  investment  of  a  nerve- 
fibril,  or  from  the  whole  soft  fibre,  during 
and  after  breaking  up  by  needles  in  water. 

BiBL.  M.  Scliidtze,  in  Strieker,  Hum.  ^• 
Com]-).  Hist.  i.  151  {Syd.  Soc.). 

MYELOPLAX'ES.  —  Large  masses  of 
protoplasm  with  wavy  nuclei,  that  are 
abundant  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  marrow 
which  occupies  cavities  in  bone. 

BiBL.  Robin,  Jour.  dAnat.  et  de  FJiys. 
1864,  p.  88. 

MYLI'TTA,Er.— A  genus  apparently  of 
Tuberacei  (Gasteromycetous  Eungi). 

Mylitta  australis,  the  native  bread  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Australia,  has  not  been  found 
with  perfect  fruit ;  but  the  structure  is  ap- 
parently that  of  Tuberacei.  The  other 
species  are  very  doubtful,  and  perhaps  mere 
root  tubercles. 

BiBL.  Cd.  Ic.  ;  Berk.  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist. 
1839,  p.  326.  t.  vii.  i.  2. 

MYO'MATA  and  MYXO'MATA.  See 

TUMOES. 

MYOSPTIS  TYPHO'SA.— The  deposi- 
tion of  typhous  cells  in  the  muscular  struc- 
tures, especially  in  those  of  the  thigh-ad- 
ductors, and  the  resulting  destruction  of 
the  fibres  or  their  replacement  by  waxy  fat, 
and  then  by  the  growth  of  new  ones. 
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BiBL.  Zenker,  Die  Vertind.  d.  ivillkiirl. 
Mask,  im  Ti/ph.  abd.  Leipsic,  1864. 

MYRIAN'GIUM,  Berk,  and  Mont.— A 
genus  of  ColleniacecB  (Lichens),  forming 
small  orbiculate  patches  radiately  plicate 
round  the  edge,  with  shield-shaped  apo- 
theeia  of  the  same  colour,  growing  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  M.  Durim  has  been 
found  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Mont.  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nnt. 
3  ser.  xi.  p.  245 ;  Lond.  Jn.  of  Bot.  1845, 
p.  72  ;  Leighton,  Lich.  Fl.  p.  37. 

MYRIAP'ODA.— An  order  of  Insects. 

Char.  Wings  absent  ;  legs  numerous  ; 
thorax  not  separated  from  the  abdomen. 

These  animals  are  commonly  known  as 
centipedes  or  millipedes. 

The  body  is  usually  long,  cylindrical 
or  flattened,  and  consisting  of  numerous 
rings  or  joints.  The  head  distinct,  and  the 
jointed  legs  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
body  throughout  its  length.  A  few  of  them 
are  broad,  short,  and  flattened,  somewhat 
resembling  wood-lice.  The  head  is  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  antennte.  Behind  these  are 
lateral}}'  placed  the  eyes,  which  in  some  are 
absent ;  they  consist  of  mostly  a  group  of 
ocelli. 

The  structure  of  the  tropin  varies  in  the 
difterent  genei'a.  The  labruni  is  small,  and 
usually  consolidated  with  the  cephalic  plate. 
The  mandibles  (PI.  28.  figs.  25, 26  h)  are  often 
large  and  powerful,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  spiders,  and,  like  them,  traversed 
by  a  canal,  through  which  the  duct  of  a 
poison-gland  passes.  The  maxillte  are 
smaller,  softer,  and  furnished  with  two 
palpi.  The  labium  (PI.  28.  flg.  26  a)  is 
often  deeply  cleft,  its  anterior  and  inner 
margin  elegantly  toothed ;  and  to  it  are 
attached  the  labial  palpi  (fig.  26e).  In  some 
the  labial  palpi  and  mandibles  are  absent, 
the  labium  forming  a  kind  of  sheath  or 
suctorial  rostrum. 

One  or  two  pairs  of  legs,  with  a  single 
claw,  are  attached  to  each  joint  of  the  body. 

The  internal  structure  resembles  that  of 
other  insects. 

The  sexes  are  separate.  The  embryo,  on 
escaping  from  the  ovum,  has  but  few  legs, 
sometimes  three  pairs,  at  others  none,  the 
number  being  augmented  each  time  the 
skin  is  cast ;  the  same  applies  to  the  ocelli. 

The  Myriapoda  live  in  dark  places,  be- 
neath the  baric  of  trees,  under  dead  leaves, 
stones,  &c. 

They  form  very  interesting  objects  when 
properly  prepared  and  mounted.    The  small 


ones,  when  slightly  compressed  between 
two  glasses,  dried  in  that  position,  subse- 
quently macerated  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
mounted  in  balsam,  become  very  transpa- 
rent, and  show  the  structure  beautifully ; 
the  nervous  ganglia  and  cords  are  often  very 
distinctly  seen  in  these  specimens  without 
dissection.  The  abdomen  of  the  longer 
specimens  should  be  slit  up  with  fine  scis- 
sors, and  the  viscera  removed — the  integu- 
ment being  gently  compressed,  and  dried  as 
above. 

BiBL.  Newport,  Linn.  Trans,  xix. ;  id. 
Phil.  Trans.  1841;  Grervais,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  2  ser.  vii. ;  Leach,  Linn.  Trans,  xi. ; 
R.  Jones,  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  and  Phys.  iii. ; 
Fabre,  Ann.  des  So.  Nat.  1855.  iii. ;  A. 
Packard,  jun.,  Amer.  Naturalist,  iv. ;  Cope, 
Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Sue.  1870 ;  Lubbock, 
Linn.  Trans.  1867. 

MYRIONE'MA,Grev.— A  genus  of  Myri- 
oneniacese  (Fucoid  Algffi),  consisting  of  mi- 
nute epiphytic  plants,  forming  patches  of 
short,  erect, simple,  jointed  filaments,  spring- 
ing from  a  thin  expanded  layer  of  decum- 
bent cohering  filaments.  They  are  described 
as  bearing  oblong  '  spores  ; '  but  these  are 
probably  sporaiiges  producing  zoospores ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  accompanied  by 
septate  sporanges,  as  in  Elachisteu. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Ah/,  p.  51,  pi. 
10  E  ;  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Flor.  pi.  300  ;  Harv. 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  41  A;  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  391. 

MYRIONEMA'CE.E.— A  family  of  Fu- 
coidete.  Olive-coloured  sea-weeds,  with  a 
tuber-shaped  or  crustaceous  spreading  frond, 
sometimes  minute  and  parasitical.  Ovoid 
unilocular,  and  filamentous  multilocular 
sporanges  attached  to  the  superficial  fila- 
ments, and  concealed  among  them. 

MYRIOTHE'LA,  Sars.— A  genus  of 
Myriotlielida3  (Hj-droida).  Syn.  Candela- 
brum, De  Blaiu. 

Char.  Polypites  solitary,  cylindrical,  ter- 
minating above  in  a  conical  proboscis, 
springing  from  an  adherent  base,  which  is 
clothed  with  a  chitinous  polypary;  ten- 
tacles very  small,  capitate,  covering  the 
greater  portion  of  the  body  ;  gonophores  on 
coryniform  processes  clustering  round  the 
base  of  the  polypites,  and  containing  fixed 
sporosacs. 

1  British  species. 

BiBL.  Sars,  Zool.  Iteise,  in  Lofoten,  &c. ; 
Gosse,  Marine  Zool.  p.  19.  fig.  25 ;  Hincks, 
Brit.  Hyd.  Znoph. 

MYRIOTRICHTA,  Harv.— A  genus  of 
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Ectocarpacese  (Fucoid  Algae) ,  consisting  of 
minute  epiphytic  plants,  forming  tufts  of 
capillary  filaments  on  larger  Algse.  The 
filaments  are  simple  jointed  tubes,  set  all 
overwith  minute, simple,  spore-like  ramules, 
which  again  are  clothed  with  very  slender, 
long,  articulated  filaments.  The  fructifica- 
tion consists  of  oval  unilocular  sporanges  on 
the  sides  of  the  main  axis,  producing  zoo- 
spores ;  probably  also  multilocular  sporanges 
exist. 

BiBL.  Harv.  Phyc.  Brit. ;  Brit.  Mar.  Ah/. 
p.  03,  pi.  9  D ;  Hook.  Juurn.  But.  i.  p.  300, 
t.  138. 

MYROTHE'CIUM,  Tode.— A  genus  of 
Stilbacei  (Ilypliomycetous  Fungi). 

31.  roriduni,  Tode,  occurs  on  decayed 
plants,  fungi,  &c.  It  has  no  peridium,  but 
consists  of  minute  subcylindrical  spores 
seated  on  a  thin  base,  the  whole  forming  a 
subgelatinous  mass,  which  is  exactly  ana- 
logous to  thi'  fructifying  mass  of  Phalloidei. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  323 ; 
Fries,  Svimna  Veg.  p.  448 ;  Cooke,  liandb. 
p.  559. 

MYXAS'TRUM,  Haeckel.— A  genus  of 
Monera. 

Char.  A  simple  shapeless  protoplasm 
body  without  vacuoles,  whicb  protrudes 
simple  or  ramifying  and  anastomosing  pro- 
cesses. Reproduction  by  radial  fission.  The 
encapsuled  resting  body  divides  into  a  great 
number  of  germs,  whose  longitudinal  axis 
is  radially  directed  towards  the  centre  of 
tbe  globular  cyst.  Each  separate  germ 
surrounds  itself  with  a  siliceous  covering. 
The  germsissuing  from  these  spore-coverings 
at  once  assume  the  form  of  the  full-grown 
organism. 

Species  1  ;  M.  radians.  Lanzerote, 
Canaries. 

BiEL.  Haeckel,  Monog.  of  Monera,  transl. 
in  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  ix.  n.  s.  p.  342. 

MY^XODIC'TYUM,  Haeckel.— A  genus 
of  Monera. 

Char.  Several  simple  shapeless  proto- 
plasm bodies  without  vacuoles ;  pseudo- 
podia  ramifying,  anastomosing,  and  linking 
the  mass  into  a  net.  Reproduction  probably 
by  division,  each  individual  producing  new 
colonies. 

Species  1 :  M.  sociale.    Bay  of  Algesiras. 

BiBL.  Haeckel,  Monog.  of  Monera,  Qu. 
Mic.  Jn.  vol.  ix.  n.  s.  339. 

MYXOGAS'TRES.— A  family  of  minute 
Gasteromycetous  Fungi,  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting structure,  characterized  by  their 
development  from  a  mucilaginous  filamen- 


tous matrix,  out  of  which  arise  sac-like 
dehiscent  peridia,  emitting  a  very  remark- 
able,often  reticulated, filamentous  structure, 
bearing  the  spores. 

The  Myxogastres  grow  upon  bark  of  trees, 
or  decayed  wood,  or  on  leaves  (especially 
under  certain  atmospheric  conditions),  or  on 
the  ground  ;  and  their  evanescent  mycelium 
consists  of  difliuent  mucilaginous  filaments 
of  varied  form  and  colour.  In  proportion 
as  these  acquire  consistence,  there  is  formed 
a  crust  common  to  the  whole  mass,  divided 
within  into  chambers,  or  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals appear  separate  from  it  and  associ- 
ated on  a  common  thallus.  lu  tlie  first  case 
a  single  peridium  is  formed,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  common  peridium  if  we 
consider  the  inner  cells  as  partial  peridia 
soldered  together,  while  in  the  second  case 
each  individual  has  its  own  peridium.  This 
peridium,  sessile  or  stalked,  is  composed  ot 
one  or  more  membranous,  papery,  or  crusta- 
ceous  coats ;  in  some  cases  where  there  are 
two  coats,  the  outer  is  crustaceous  and 
persistent,  or  it  is  extremely  thin  and  mem- 
branous, and  breaks  up  into  deciduous  scales. 
The  mode  of  dehiscence  varies.  Sometimes 
an  irregular  opening  is  formed  at  the  sum- 
mit, as  in  Fhysarum  ;  sometimes  the  peri- 
dium opens  like  a  little  box,  as  in  Craterium 
(fig,  145,  p.  203)  ;  sometimes  the  upper  ,  half 
falls  ofi)  leaving  a  cup-sLaped  base,  as  in 
Arcyria  ;  or  the  membrane  may  be  very 
delicate,  and  break  up  entirely  into  little 
scales,  which  fall  oft'  and  leave  the  capilli- 
tium  with  its  spores  naked,  as  in  Stemonitis. 
The  capillitium  or  sporiferous  structure  is 
formed  of  filaments,  simple  or  branched, 
free  and  loose,  or  anastomosing  so  as  to  form 
a  network  (fig.  147,  p.  204) ;  in  Trichia  these 
have  spiral  markings,  and  resemble  the 
elaters  of  Hepaticai  (PI.  32.  fig.  39).  The 
filaments  are  often  elastic,  and  when  the 
peridium  bursts  they  rise  from  the  bottom 
of  it,  forming  a  coloured,  erect  or  drooping 
plume  {Arcyria).  In  many  species  there  is 
a  stalk  (cohnnclla  or  stylidium )  in  the  centre 
of  the  capillitium.  The  spores  appear  to  he 
produced  upon  these  filaments  by  growing 
out  from  them  in  the  manner  of  basidio- 
spores.  They  are  formed  in  vast  numbers, 
and  lie,  when  complete,  on  the  branches  and 
in  the  interstices  of  the  capillitium. 

De  Bary  asserts  that  the  mucilaginous 
filaments  of  which  the  mycelium  is  formed, 
exhibit  a  creeping  movement  and  a  change- 
able form,  like  what  is  observed  in  the 
Amceb^a,  and  that  the  foundation  of  the 
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peridia  is  laid  by  a  quantity  of  the  filaments 
crowding'  together  into  a  common  mass. 

The  spores  also  produce  in  germination 
bodies  wliich  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
Amceba,  though  according-  to  Corda  they 
sometimes  give  rise  to  threads  as  in  other 
Fungi.  De  Bary  considers  them  animal 
organisms ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  rest  on 
partial  views.  In  Badhamia,  which  is 
separated  from  Physaruni,  the  spores  are  at 
first  contained  in  a  distinct  sac;  and  this 
appears  to  be  also  the  case  in  some  Reti- 
cularis. 

BiBL.  Sclimitz,  Mycologhche  Beohachtun- 
gen ;  Linncea,  xvi.  188  ;  De  Bary,  Butanische 
Zeitunij,  1858,  p.  357  ;  and  in  Hofliiieister, 
Handh.  d.  Phi/s.  But.  ii.  295. 

MYXOMYOE'TES.  —  The  mycelium 
threads  and  spores  of  the  Myxogastres  ex- 
hibit pseudopodial  movement,  and  resemble 
many  of  the  protozoa  in  the  streaming- 
circulation  of  the  granular  protoplasm.  The 
movements  resemble  those  of  Aniaba  and 
Gromia ;  and  the  particles  fuse  together, 
forming-  a  plasniodium.  Kiihne  states  that 
the  protoplasm  of  this  fungus  is  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  difi'erent  albuminoid  matters, 
among  which  are  found  myosin,  lecythin, 
and  a  substance  very  similar  to  vegetable 
cellulose.  The  spores  of  u^thalium,  accord- 
ing to  De  Bary,  rupture  their  cell-wall,  and 
the  contents  escape  and  become  fm-nished 
with  one  or  two  cilia  and  two  or  three 
vacuoles,  one  of  which  pulsates.  The  cilia 
are  lost  after  a  few  days;  and  the  mass 
enlarges  and  becomes  amceboid,  and  con- 
tains several  vacuoles.  Then  an  enormous 
extension  of  contractile  protoplasmic  threads 
takes  place ;  and  these  give  origin  to  the 
fructification.  The  protoplasm  catches  up 
Alg-ffi  and  sporules  of  fungi  in  its  interior.  De 
Bary  considered  that  in  this  form  the  jNIyxo- 
gastric  plant  was  animal ;  but  the  phenomena 
simply  prove  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  the  simplest 
animals  and  plants. 

See  MYXofiASTEES. 

MYXOR'MIA,  Berk,  and  Br.— A  genus 
of  Coniomycetes,  containing-  one  species,  M. 
atroviridis,  forming  minute  cap-like  bodies, 
on  dead  leaves  of  grass.  It  is  allied  to 
Excipida,  but  differs  in  its  concatenate  spores 
being  connected  by  a  slender  thread,  which 
frequently  breaks  off  with  them  ;  spores 
very  gelatinous. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Br.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser. 
V.  p.  457,  pi.  2.  fig.  9 ;  Cooke,  Sandb.  459. 

MYXOT'RIGHUM,  Kze.— A  genus  of 


Fig.  504. 


Dematiei  (Hyphofeycetous  Fungi),  growing 
on  rotten  wood,  paper,  &c.  Three  species 
are  described  as  British  :  M.  ccesimn,  Fr.  ; 
M.  chartaruin,  Kze. ;  and  M.  deflexum,  Berk. 
They  form  little  tufts  or  downy  balls,  send- 
ing oft'  radiating  branched  filaments.  The 
spores  are  described  as  occurring  collected 
in  masses  about  the  base  of  the  threads. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  335 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  260,  pi.  8.  fig.  9  ;  Fries, 
Sumrna  Veg.  p.  502  ;  Sijst.  Mi/c.  iii.  p.  348 ; 
Church,  Ann.  N.  H.  1862. 

MYZOOY'TIUM,  Schenk.— A  genus  of 
SaprolegnieiB  (Algse).  Allied  to  Achlya, 
Achlyogeton,  and  Pythium. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Ah/.  Eur.  iii.  p.  277. 

MYZOS'TOMA.— A  genus  of  Annelida 
parasitic  on  Comatulfe. 

BiBL.  Meczuikow,  Zeit.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  xvi. ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  18,  1866,  p.  40. 

N. 

■  NACCA'RTA,Endl.— AgenusofCiypto- 
nemiacefe  (Florideous  Algre  ),  containing  one 
rare  British  species,  N.  Wiyghii,  usually 
thrown  up  from  deep 
water.  Its  rose-coloured 
frond  is  6  to  12"  high, 
and  consists  of  a  branch- 
ed filiform  expansion, 
the  central  axis  being 
about  as  thick  as  a  crow- 
quill,  the  branchlets 
quadrifariously  alter- 
nate and  clothed  with 
ramules  about  1-12" 
long.  The  cells  of  the 
main  axis  and  branches 
of  the  frond  are  large 
and  empty  in  the  centre, 
small  and  closely  packed 
at  the  circumference  ; 
the  ramules  are  com- 
posed of  jointed  dicho- 
tom  ous  filaments  having 
a  whorled  arrangement, 
surrounded  by  gelati- 
nous matter.  The  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  axes  and  the  ramules  is 
shown  in  the  figure  (fig.  604).  The  spores 
are  borne  on  bi-anches  of  the  filaments  of 
the  ra  mules,  the  fertile  ramules  being  swollen 
in  the  middle. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  152, 
pi.  20  D;  Phyc" Brit,  pi  38;  Greville,  Alg. 
Brit.  pi.  16. 

XAIDI'XA. — A  family  of  Annulata,  of 
the  order  Olisochseta. 


Naccaria  Wigghii. 

Fragment  of  a  branch 
with  a  fertile  ramule. 

Magnified  10  diameters. 
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Char.  Body  worm-like,'anuiilate  or  seg- 
mented, without  suckers  or  soft  leg-like 
appendages  ;  segments  furnished  witli  par- 
tially retractile  bristles  or  set?e,  excepting 
the  first  three  or  four ;  head  distinct  from 
the  body. 

Animals  aquatic,  living  among  aquatic 
plants,  or  burrowing  in  mud.  Sexes  di- 
stinct ;  propagation  by  ova  and  by  sponta- 
neous transverse  division.  The  bristles  are 
moved  by  muscles,  and  an,swer  the  pm'pose 
of  legs.  They  are  situated  on  the  upper  or 
under  surface  of  the  body,  mostly  in  rows. 

The  Nai'dina  are  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  singular  process  of  non-sexual  multi- 
plication which  they  present  before  they 
attain  sexual  maturity.  A  bud  is  thrown 
out  between  two  rings  near  the  middle  of 
the  body,  and  it  is  developed  into  a  fresh 
individual  ;  moreover  the  parent  body 
separates  at  this  point,  and  becomes  two 
individuals.  Prior  to  the  detachment  of 
the  bud  others  are  formed  from  the  same 
segment.  For  the  anatomy  of  the  group, 
see  TuBiFEX. 

Nais,  Miill.  Four  anterior  segments 
without  upper  bristles. 

Ch(('tu(/(ist(T,  Baer.  All  the  segments 
without  upper  bristles. 

See  TuBiFEX. 

BiBL.  Schmidt,  Midler's  Archw,  1846, 
p.  406 ;  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xv. 
p.  319 ;  Doyere,  3Iem.  Linn.  Soc.  of  Nor- 
mandy, X.  ;  Claparede,  Rpch.  Geneva,  1861. 

NAILS. — These  organs,  which  consist  of 


modified  epidermic  formations,  are  imbedded 
posteriorly  and  laterally  in  depressions,  or 
are  covered  at  these  parts  by  a  fold  of  the 
skin.  The  posterior  depression  (fig.  50-5  d) 
is  much  deeper  than  the  lateral  depressions 
(fig.  506c)._ 

The  nail  itself  consists  of  the  root  (fig. 
505/),  the  body  (/o),  and  the  free  end  (m). 
The  root  extends  over  that  part  of  the  matrix 
furnished  with  the  ridges,  and  is  either  en- 
tirely lodged  in  the  posterior  depression  of 
the  cutis,  or  the  crescentic  portion  of  it  is 
exposed.  The  body  of  the  nail  is  uncovered 
except  at  the  sides,  which  are  overlapped  by 
the  lateral  folds  of  the  skin. 

The  portion  of  the  cutis  (fig.  506  a)  to 
which  the  under  surface  of  the  nail,  except 
that  of  the  anterior  free  portion,  is  attached 
— the  matrix  or  bed — is  covered  with  ridges 
(fig.  506 «)  extending  from  the  posterior 
part  or  root  of  the  nail  to  the  convex  margin 
of  the  white  crescentic  portion  called  the 
lunule,  where  they  become  larger  and 
higher,  forming  plates  which  run  to  the  end 
of  the  matrix.  The  margins  of  the  ridges 
and  plates  are  covered  with  short  papillae. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  matrix  of  the 
nail  is  very  vascular. 

The  under  surface  of  the  root  and  body 
of  the  nail  is  covered  with  depressions  and 
ridges  to  adapt  itself  to  those  of  the  matrix. 

Two  layers  are  distinguisliable  in  the 
nails — an  under  soft  laj'er  (figs.  505  d,  506  c, 
507  B),  corresponding  to  and  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  skin. 


Fig.  505. 


Longitudinal  section  through  the  middle  of  the  nail  and  its  matrix,  a,  matrix  and  cutis  of  the  back  and  point 
of  the  finger;  b,  rete  mucosum  of  the  point  of  the  finger;  c,  that  of  the  nail ;  d,  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  root- 
fold  :  e.  the  same  of  the  back  of  the  finger  ;  f,  epidermis  of  the  point  of  the  finger  ;  its  origin  beneath  the  margin 
of  the  nail;  A,  epidermis  of  the  back  of  the  finger ;  i,  its  termination  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  root  of  the  nail ; 

body,  I  root,  m  free  end  of  the  proper  nail. 

Magnified  8  diameters. 


and  the  upper  horny  layer  forming  the  true 
nail  (figs,  506/,  605  k,  507  C).  The  lower 
surface  of  the  latter  is  furnished  with  small 


ridges  (fig.  507  c),  which  occupy  correspond- 
ing furrows  in  the  mucous  layer. 

In  minute  structure  the  soft  laj'er  resem- 
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bles  that  of  the  cutaneous  rete,  except  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  cells  being  elongatecl 
and  arranged  perpendicularly  (fig.  607  b). 


The  horny  portion,  or  proper  nail,  con- 
sists of  epidermic  cells,  flattened  and  aggre- 
gated into  plates  or  laminae  (fig.  507  C).  In 


Fio-.  50G. 


Transverse  section  of  the  nail  and  its  matrix,  a,  matrix  with  its  ridges  (black) ;  J,  cutis  of  the  lateral  fold ;  c, 
rete  mucosum  of  the  same ;  d,  rete  muoosum  of  the  nail  with  its  ridges  (white) ;  e,  epidermic  layer  of  cutaneous 
fold  ;  /,  proper  substance  of  the  nail,  with  short  teeth  on  iU  under  surface. 

Magnified  8  diameters. 


the  natural  state,  these  cells  are  undistin- 
guishable,  except  at  the  root  and  the  under 
surface,  where  the  nail  is  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  layer — the  rem;iinder  merely 
exhibiting  shorter  or  longer  dark  lines,  re- 
Fig.  507. 


J 


- 


•I  J 


Transverse  section  of  the  body  of  the  nail.  A,  cutis 
of  the  matrix.  jB,  rete  mucosum  of  the  nail.  C  epi- 
dermis of  the  same,  or  proper  nail,  a,  plates  of  the 
matrix;  6,  plates  of  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  nail;  c, 
ridges  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  nail ;  rf,  deeper 
perpendicular  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  nail; 
c,  upper  flattened  cells  of  the  same ;  f,  nuclei  of  the 
cells  of  the  proper  nail. 

Magnified  250  diameters. 

presenting  the  flattened  nuclei,  or  indicating 
the  existence  of  the  laminse.    But  if  a  sec- 


tion of  nail  be  treated  with  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  the  nucleated  cells  swell  up, 
and  resume  their  proper  form  and  appear- 
ance. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  bed  of  the  nail 
form  a  coarse  plexus  in  the  corium  of  the 
matrix,  from  which  loops  are  given  off'  to 
the  papillaj ;  and  tlie  proper  bed  of  the  nail 
has  a  much  finer  plexus  and  loops  ascending 
to  the  ridges. 

Numerous  medullated  nerve-fibres  lie  in 

Fiff.  508. 


Lamina;  ot  a  nail  after  boiling  with  solution  of  caustic 
soda  or  potash.  A,  side  view.  B,  surface  view,  a,  cell- 
membranes  ;  6,  nuclei  seen  from  above ;  c,  the  same  in 
side  view. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  nail-bed  and 
lose  their  medullary  sheath  at  the  level  of 
the  corium,  and  then  run  vertically  to  the 
surface. 
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The  cutaneous  epidermis  (fig.  506  e)  ex- 
tends for  a  certain  distance  into  the  lateral 
and  posterior  depressions  of  the  skin,  covers 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  root,  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  body,  and  the  lateral  mar- 
gins of  the  nails,  terminating  in  a  fine  layer, 
which,  however,  is  nowhere  directly  conti- 
nuous with  the  substance  of  the  nail. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mik.  Anat.  ii.  and  the 
Bibl.  therein ;    Biesiadecki,  in    Strieker'' s 
Man.  Hum.  8f  Coinp.  Hist.  {Syd.  Soc). 
NAIS,  Miill.    See  Naidina. 
NAR'COTINE.    See  Alkaloids,  p.  30. 
NAS'SULA,  Ehr. — A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  Trachelina. 

Char.  Body  covered  with  cilia  arranged 
in  longitudinal  rows ;  mouth  surrounded  by 
a  cone  of  rod-like  teeth ;  no  proboscis  nor 
ear -like  processes. 

The  gastric  saccidi  of  these  anirnals  fre- 
quently contain  a  violet-coloured  liquid, 
derived  from  the  solution  of  partly  digested 
Oscillatoria. 

N.  elegans  (PI.  24.  fig.  45 ;  b  teeth). 
Length  i-144  to  1-120". 

JV.  aurea  (PI.  24.  fig.  46).  Length  1-120". 
It  is  questionable  how  far  this  genus  is 
different  from  Chilodon. 

Bibl.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  .3-38  ;  Stein,  Infus. 
p.  248  ;  Cohn,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1859  ;  Clap,  et 
Lach.  Etudes. 

NAU'PLIUS.— A  larval  form  of  some 
Crustacea  which  undergo  metamorphosis. 
The  name  was  given  by  0.  F.  Miiller  to  the 
unsegmented  crustacean  larvie  with  a 
median  frontal  eye  and  three  pairs  of 
swimming-feet,  but  without  a  true  cara- 
pace. In  the  prawn  these  microscopic 
larvfE  have  no  masticating  organs  even. 
This  rudimentary  larva  moults  .shortly,  and 
a  fold  of  skin  grows  across  the  back  behind 
the  third  pair  of  feet,  and  four  pairs  of  stout 
processes  (rudiments  of  new  limbs)  sprout 
forth  on  the  ventral  surface ;  within  the 
third  pair  of  feet  mandibles  are  developed. 
In  a  subsequent  moult  the  new  limbs  come 
into  action,  and  the  Nauplius  becomes  a 
Zoea. 

Bibl.  Fritz  Miiller  (tr.  by  Dallas),  Facts 
for  Darwin. 

NAVICELL^,  PsEtJDO-  or  Psoro- 
SPKEMS.— The  parasitic  Protozoa,  the  Gre- 
garinida,  undergo  an  encysting  process,  and 
their  body  becomes  spherical,  motionless, 
and  covered  with  a  structureless  tissue. 
The  nucleus  disappears,  and  the  sarcode  of 
the  animal  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
globular  particles,  which  gradually  become 


fusiform  and  boat-shaped.  The  cyst  bursts 
and  the  Navicellae  are  set  free ;  they  then 
assume  an  amoeboid  condition,  and  even- 
tually develop  into  the  parent  form.  They 
resemble  the  Naviculfe  in  shape  ;  but  they 
have  no  silex  around  them. 

Bibl.  Lieberkiihn,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Sot/, 
de  Belg.  xvi. ;  Van  Beneden,  Qu.  Mic.  Journ. 
1870,  p.  51 ;  E.  Ray  Lankester,  Qu.  Mic. 
Journ.  1870,  p.  58. 

NAVIC'ULA,  Bory.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macesB. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  free  ;  valves  ob- 
long, lanceolate  or  elliptical,  sometimes  with 
the  ends  narrowed  and  produced,  rarely 
constricted  in  the  middle,  furnished  with  a 
longitudinal  line  or  keel,  and  a  nodule  in 
the  middle  and  at  each  end  ;  surface  of 
valves  covered  with  depressions  or  dots 
arranged  in  transverse  or  slightly  radiating 
rows,  producing  an  appearance  of  lines, 
although  both  dots  and  lines  are  often 
invisible  by  ordinary  illumination. 

The  vah  es  are  usually  symmetrical,  and 
the  keel  median  ;  but  in  two  species  the  keel 
is  sigmoid  and  the  valves  inequilateral. 
Sometimes  the  keel  is  double.  There  is 
mostly  a  little  space  between  the  rows  of 
dots  (PI.  11.  fig.  8),  so  that  these  readily 
exhibit  transverse  lines  or  striae  by  unilateral 
oblique  light;  but  sometimes  they  are  pretty 
.uniformly  distributed,  as  in  many  of  the 
species  belonging  to  the  first  section  of 
Gi/rosipna. 

The  species  or  forms  are  very  numerous. 
Kiitzing  de.scribes  170,  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, belonging  to  Pinindaria,  Gyrosigma, 
and  other  genera.  Rabenhorst  notices  237 
species.  Many  may  have  been  derived  from 
a  frustule  of  a  Schizonema  or  CoUetonema 
which  had  escaped  from  its  gelatinous 
envelope  ! 

The  formation  of  sporangial  frustules  has 
been  noticed  by  us  in  Navictda  amphirhyn- 
chus,  and  they  are  contained  in  a  siliceous 
sporangial  sheath  or  case.  The  process  is 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  figures  (PI.  41. 
figs.  19-24) :  fig.  19,  side  view  of  the  parent 
frustule  ;  fig.  20,  front  view  of  conjugating 
frustules,  with  young  sporangial  sheath ; 
fig.  21,  empty  mature  sheath ;  fig.  22,  crushed 
empty  sheath  and  parent  frustules  in  situ ; 
fig.  23,  sheath,  one  parent  frustule  and  spo- 
rangial frustule  in  front  view ;  fig.  24,  spo- 
rangial frustule  in  side  view. 

For  description  of  the  movement  of 
Naviculse,  see  Diatomace^. 

1.  N.  cuspidata  (PI.  11.  fig.  6,  side  view  ; 


NEBA'LIA. 


NEMASTOPtA. 


fig-.  7,  front  view;  a,  hoop).  Valves  lan- 
ceolate, somewhat  rhomboid,  acuminate; 
aquatic  ;  length  1-350'  to  1-200".  Valves 
slightly  iridescent,  no  strioe  by  ord.  ilium. 

2.  JV:  didj/ma  (PL  11.  fig-.  9).  Valves 
elliptic-oblong,  slightly  constricted  in  the 
middle;  maiine  ;  length  l-(jOO  to  l-^OO". 
Ends  sometimes  broadly  roimded,  and  the 
constriction  very  deep. 

3.  iV.  rhonihoides.  Valves  rhomboid- 
lanceolate;  colourless  and  not  striated 
by  ordin.  ilium. ;  aquatic ;  length  1-350''. 
Strite  85  in  1-1000"  (Sm.). 

4.  iV.  amphirlujnchiis  (PL  41.  tig.  19,  side 
view;  fig.  22,  front  view  of  conjugating 
frustulesj.  Valves  linear,  or  neaily  so, 
suddenly  contracted  near  the  produced 
and  obtuse  ends ;  aquatic ;  length  1-500 
to  1-250". 

BiBL.  Smith,  Brit.  Diatom,  i.  46 ;  Kiitz. 
Bacill.  p.  91, and  Sp.Ah/.  p.  69;  Grev.  A'at-i- 
cula,  n.  sp.,  Mic.  Trans.  1866,  pp.  84  & 
126  ;  O'Meara,  Navicula,  pec.  forms  of,  Qu. 
Mic.  Jn.  1872,  xii.  p.  283  j  Rabenh.  Fl. 
Eur.  Ah),  i.  p.  169. 

NEBA'LIA,  Leach. — A  genus  of  En- 
tomostraca,  of  the  order  Phyllopoda,  and 
family  Aspidopln)ra. 

Char.  Antennte  two  pairs,  large  and  rami- 
form  ;  eyes  two,  stalked ;  legs  twelve  pairs, 
eight  branchial  and  four  natatory  ;  carapace 
large,  enclosing  head;  thorax,  and  part  of 
abdomen. 

N.  bipes  (PL  14.  fig.  28).  Marine ;  body 
yellowish ;  length  3-8". 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  36 ;  Glaus 
in  Sicb.  8f  Kdll.  Zeitschr.  1872,  p.  323. 

NEGKE'RA,Hedwig-.— A  genus  of  Hyp- 
noid  Mosses. 

Elegant  little  perennial  plants,  growing 
on  trunks  of  trees  and  shady  rocks,  having 
stems  pinnately  branched,  beaj-ing-  com- 
planate  leaves  arranged  in  eight  rows. 

N.  crispa,  Dill.,  found  in  mountainous 
districts,  is  a  large  moss,  with  stems  4  or  6" 
long  or  more,  growing  horizontally  from  a 
creeping-  rhizome. 

_  NECTRIA,  Fries.— A  genus  of  Sph^- 
riacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  distinguished 
from  true  Sphcerice  by  the  free,  membranous, 
flaccid,  brightly-coloured  perithecium,  the 
pale  papilla,  and  the  gelatinous  pale  nucleus 
expelled  in  the  form  of  a  drop  or  of  white 
flocks  ;  the  asci  contain  eight  pellucid 
spores.  The  imperfect  forms  of  these  plants 
are  described  as  distinct  genera.  Thus 
Tabercidaria  vidgaris,  common  on  bark  of 
dying  or  dead  trunks,  and  on  dead  twigs  of 


birch  especially,  ripens  into  N.  ciunabarina  ; 
this  we  have  observed ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  other  Coniomycetous  forms  will  require 
to  be  reduced  in  like  manner.  Nectria 
includes  the  following-  Spjluerice  of  the 
British  Flora — cinnabar ina,  coccinaa,  uchra- 
cea,  attrautiu,  rosella,  citrina,  Peziza,  san- 
(juinea,  episphceria,  &c. ;  and  several  new- 
species  are  described  by  Messrs.  Berkeley 
atid  Broome. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Sunima  Veg.  p.  387  ;  Berk. 
&  Broome,  Ann.  N.  Hist.  2  ser.  xiii.  p.  467  ; 
Gooke's  Ilandb.  p.  780. 

NEMA'LEOX,  Targ-ioni.  — A  genus  of 
Cryptonemiaceie  (Florideous  Algae),  con- 
taining two  British  species,  one,  N.  multiji- 
dinn,  not  uncommon  on  shells  and  stones 
near  low- water  mark.  Its  frond  consists  of 
a  somewhat  cartihxginous,  simple  or  once  or 
twice  dichotomous  cord,  3  to  G"  high  and 
1  to  2"'  in  diameter,  of  a  dull  purple  colour. 
The  cord  consists  of  a  dense  axis  formed  of 
interlaced  longitudinal  filaments,  clothed 
with  horizontal,  dichotomously-branched 
filaments,  moniliform  and  coloured  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  cord.  Tlie  fruit 
consists  of: — 1.  favellidia,  consisting  of  glo- 
bular masses  of  "  spores  "  attached  singly  to 
the  filaments  of  the  periphery  (AIM.  Derbes 
and  Solier  say  that  the  single  cells  arising 
from  the  filaments  each  discharge  one  spore 
from  the  interior,  so  that  they  are  spore- 
sacs)  ;  and  2.  collections  of  antheridin,  con- 
sisting of  minute  hyaline  cells  seated  on 
the  peripheral  filaments,  exactly  correspond- 
ing- to  the  spore- sacS;  but  discharging  sper- 
matozoids. 

BiBL.  Harv.  Br.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  153,  pi.  21B, 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  36 ;  Derbes  and  Soliei-,  Ann. 
des  Sci.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  274,  pi.  35 ;  Thuret, 
ibid.  4  ser.  iii.  p.  21. 

NEMAS'PORA,  Fries.— A  supposed  ge- 
nus of  Melanconiei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi), 
the  species  of  which  present  two  forms,  one 
bearing-  minute  conidia  (Nemasijora) ,  the 
other  spores  (X«6e/-feZi'rt,Desmaz.),  and  which 
probably  also  will  be  found  to  exhibit  an 
asciferous  form.  N.  crocea,  Pers.  is  common 
on  beech-trees,  N.  Rosce  on  roses  and  lilacs. 
They  are  at  first  minute  gelatinous  masses 
of  conidia,  coherent  into  a  nucleus  under 
the  epidermis,  devoid  of  a  perithecium ;  the 
spores  finally  exude  as  a  gelatinous  tendril ; 
the  spores  are  curved  and  of  an  orange- 
colour.  Nemaspora  consists  really  of  sper- 
niogonous  fruits,  and  Libertella  of  stylospo- 
rous  fruits  of  Ascomycetous  geneia. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit'  Fi.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  355; 
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Fries,  Smnma  Veg.  p.  413;  Desaiaz.  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  1  ser.  xix.  p.  269,  pi.  0.  fi;^-3.  3-6. 

NEMATflE'OIA.— Wart-likecoUections 
of  vertical  filaments  fouud  on  the  surface  of 
the  fronds  of  the  Cryptoneniiacege  (Flo- 

BIDEiE). 

NEMATOI'DEA.— AnorderofScolecida, 
siibkingxlom  Aunuloida.  They  are  fami- 
liarly known  as  "round  worms"  or  "  thread- 
worms," and  are  elongated  and  cylindrical 
in  shape.  They  possess  a  distinct  mouth, 
and  an  alimentary  canal  with  an  anus.  The 
water-system  of  contractile  canals  opens 
either  by  lateral  pores  or  near  the  anterior 
and  under  part  of  the  body.  The  sexes  are 
distinct,  and  the  females  abound  more  than 
the  males.  The  nervous  system  is  a  gan- 
glionic ring  round  the  oesophagus,  which 
sends  filaments  backwards.  The  Nematoi- 
dea  are  parasitic  and  non-parasitic.  The 
first  group  inhabit  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
lung-tubes,  or  the  areolar  tissue  of  man,  and 
many  mammalia ;  and  the  second  group 
contains  amongst  other  genera  the  Anguil- 
LULJE,  which  see.  The  two  groups  are 
united  by  Ascaris  nigrovenosa,  which  in 
succeeding  generations  is  alternately  free 
and  parasitic  (Mecznikow  and  Bastian). 
This  Ascaris  inhabits  the  lungs  of  frogs,  and 
the  young  become  free,  passing  from  the 
frog  into  damp  earth  or  mud.  Here  they 
grow  rapidly  and  become  sexually  perfect 
in  a  short  time.  Young,  difiering  some- 
what in  external  characters  from  the  parent 
form,  are  produced  by  them ;  and  these 
attain  merely  a  certain  stage  of  development 
whilst  in  the  moist  earth,  and  arrive  at 
sexual  maturity  only  after  they  have  become 
parasites  and  are  ensconced  in  the  lung  of 
the  frog.    The  parasites  are  females. 

BiBL.  Huxley,  Ekm.  Comp.  Anat. ;  Car- 
penter, The  3ticroscope ;  Bastian,  Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.  18(J.5. 

NEMER'TIDA,orEibbon-worms,belong 
to  the  order  Turbellaria  of  the  Scolecoid 
Annuloida.  They  have  a  long  vermiform 
shape,  a  distinctanus  and  perivisceral  cavity ; 
but  the  water-system  has  no  aperture  in  the 
adult.  The  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the 
pseudo-hremal  system  is  distinct  from  the 
water-.system.  Reproduction  takes  place 
by  fission,  internal  gemmation,  and  by  ova. 
In  Nemertes  the  egg  gives  rise  to  a  larva, 
from  which  the  adult  is  developed  in  a 
manner  closely  anologous  to  that  of  the 
Echinodermata.    See  Pilidium. 

BiBL.  Huxley,  Mem.  Comp.  Anat. 

NEOTTIOS'iPORA,  Desmaz.— A  genus 


of  Sphseronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi), 
remarkable  from  the  fusiform  spores  being 
furnished  with  three  orfour  terminal  threads. 
N.  Caricuni  grows  upon  dead  leaves  of 
sedges,  bursting  from  beneath  the  epidermis 
by  a  circular  black  orifice,  from  which  an 
orange-coloured  (sometimes  olive-coloured) 
gelatinous  mass  of  spores  escapes  in  the 
form  of  acirrhus.  Diameter  of  couceptacles 
about  1-80". 

BiBL.  Desmazieres,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
2  ser.  xix.  p.  346 ;  Berk.  &  Broome,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  xiii.  p.  379. 

_  NEOTTOPTERIS.— A  genus  of  Asple- 
nieve  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  The  exotic  fern 
called  Asplenium  Nidus  belongs  here. 

NE'PA,  Linn. — A  genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects. 

N.  cinerea,  the  common  water-scorpion, 
is  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  the  body  broad 
and  flat,  with  two  long  terminal  respiratory 
tubes,  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  stout  and 
greatly  elbowed,  the  posterior  formed  for 
crawling  and  not  swimming. 

PI.  26.  fig.  26  represents  the  trophi.  The 
labium  (i)  is  three-jointed,  with  two  small 
lobes  between  the  second  and  third  joints ; 
the  four  setm  (mandibles  and  maxillre)  are 
furnished  with  teeth,  directed  towards  the 
free  end  (and  not  as  shown  in  the  figure) ; 
the  lingua  or  tongue  (*)  is  trifid  at  the  apex. 

The  lateral  tracheae  are  dilated  opposite 
the  thorax  to  form  two  internal  respiratory 
sacs.  The  eggs  are  oval,  and  with  seven 
reflexed  filaments  at  one  end. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introduction,  &c. ;  Du- 
four,  ItecJi.  s.  I.  Hemipteres. 

NEPENTHES,  L.— A  genus  of  Nepen- 
thaceie  (Dicotyledonous  Plants),  in  which 
the  spiral  vessels  have  four  parallel  fibres 
(see  Spiral  Structures). 

NEPHROOYTTUM,  Naeg.— Agenus  of 
Palmellacere  (Algse).  Probably  decompo- 
sing spores  of  Spiroyyra. 

BiBL.  Naeg.  Einzel.  Alg.  p.  79. 

NEPHRO'MIUM,  Nyl.— A  genus  of 
Lichenacei. 

Char.  Thallus  membranaceous,  fragile, 
lurid  or  glaucescont ;  cortical  layer  con- 
tinvious  and  nerveless.  Granular  gonima 
moniliform,  dark  cseruleo-virescent.  Three 
British  species. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  104. 

NEREID'EA.— An  order  of  Annelida, 
also  called  Errantia. 

Char.  Animal  free  with  setigerous  foot- 
tubercles.  BranchiiB  in  tufts,  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  body,  in  the  middle  of  dor- 
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sal  reg-iou  only,  or  along  its  entire  length. 
The  Lob-worm,  the  sea-mouse,  and  Nereis, 
the  sea  centipede,  belong  to  this  group.  , 

BiBL.  Milne-Edwards  in  Todd's  Cycl. 
Anat.  ^  Phys. ;  Claparede,  Rech.  Anat. 
Geneve,  1861;  Quatrefages,-Btoc?es^Mn.  Sc. 
Nat.  ser.  3.  t.  x.-xviii. 

NERIUM.  See  Stomata,  and  Liber 
(p.  450). 

NERVES  and  NERVOUS  CENTRES. 
— The  nervous  system  is  usually  regarded 
as  consisting  of  two  parts :  the  nerves,  which 
are  divided  into  the  cerebro-spinal  and  the 
sympathetic ;  and  the  nervous  centres,  re- 
presented by  the  brain  and  spinal  chord, 
with  which  must  also  be  placed  the  ganglia. 
These  parts  are  composed  essentially  either 
of  nerve-tubes,  nerve-cells,  or  of  both  these 
elements. 

The  structural  elements  are  of  three  kinds, 
the  nerve-fibres,  the  ganglion  cells,  and  the 
peripheric  tei-minations  of  the  nerves  ;  and 
the  nerve-fibres  may  be  arranged  in  two 
groups,  the  meduUated  and  the  noai-medul- 
lated. 

The  meduUated  nerves  are  most  numerous 
in  the  white  portion  of  the  nervous  centres 
and  in  the  nerves.  They  are  slender,  soft, 
cylindrical  filaments,  varying  in  diameter 
from  1-20,000  to  1-1100".  When  quite 
recent,  they  are  transparent  and  apparently 
homogeneous  (fig.  509,  l),  but  they  really 
consist  of  three  distinct  parts — an  envelo- 
ping membrane  or  sheath,  a  tenacious  liquid, 
andasoftbut  elastic  andprobably  fibrous  axis. 

The  enveloping  membrane  is  termed  the 
tubular  membrane  ;  the  tenacious  substance 
is  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  or  the 
medullary  matter  ;  and  the  central  fibre  is 
the  axis-cylinder,  or  band  of  Remak. 

The  sheath  or  tubular  membrane  of  the 
nerve-tubes  is  a  thin  structureless  trans- 
parent membrane  (fig.  510,  1  «,  2,  3  «,  4  a). 

Nuclei  occur  in  it ;  and  it  strengthens  the 
nerve-fibres.  It  is  vei'y  visible  and  thick  in 
the  nerves  of  the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  and 
in  the  electrical  organs  of  the  torpedo. 
Usually  termed  the  "  tubular  "  membrane, 
it  is  also  called  the  medullai'v  membrane,  or 
sheath ;  and  the  name  of  Schwann  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  it ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  this  external 
limiting  structure  with  the  included  medul- 
lary substance — the  so-called  white  sub- 
stance of  Schwann. 

Within  the  sheath  (figs.  509,  sb,  510,  3  b, 
4  5)  is  the  white  substance  of  Schwann.  It  is 
homogeneous  and  tenacious  in  perfectly 


fresh  nerves,  but  soon  after  death  becomes 
coagulated,  sometimes  externally  only, 
giving  a  double  outline  to  the  walls  of  the 
nerve-tubes  (fig.  510,  4,  511),  or  becoming 
granular  externally,  and  remaining  liquid 
internally.  It  is  also  easily  altered  by  pres- 
sure, sometimes  escaping  in  globules  or 
masses  of  various  form,  from  the  ends  or  the 
broken  sides  of  the  tubes,  at  others  accumu- 
lating- at  intervals  in  various  parts  of  the 
tubes,  giving  them  an  elegant  varicose  ap- 
pearance (fig-.  511).    See  Myelin. 

Itisfrequentlj^calledtlie  medulla  of  nerves, 
and  those  possessing  it  are  "meduUated." 

The  third  structure  exists  within  the  last, 
in  the  form  of  a  rounded  or  flattened,  pale, 

Fio-.  509. 


Werre-flbres.  1.  From  nerTes  of  the  dog  and  rabbit, 
iQ  the  natural  state :  a,  fine,  b,  moderate,  c,  large  fibre. 
2.  From  a  frog,  after  the  addition  of  serum  :  a,  drop 
forced  out  by  pressure  ;  b,  part  of  the  axial  iibre  con- 
tained in  it.  3.  From  the  human  spinal  marrow,  treated 
with  serum  :  a,  sheath ;  b,  white  substance  with  a  double 
outline ;  c,  axial  fibre.  4.  Fibre  with  double  outline, 
from  the  human  fourth  ventricle  :  a,  axial  fibre.  5.  Two 
isolated  axial  fibres,  with  a  portion  of  the  white  sub- 
stance adherent  to  the  right-hand  one. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

striated  band  of  fibres,  occupying  the  axis  of 
the  tube,  and  called  the  axi^-cylinder  (figs. 
609,  2  &,  3  c,  4  a,  5  ;  510,  1  b). 

These  three  structures  of  nerve  are  some- 
what difiicult  of  demonstration.    The  outer 
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sheath  may  sometimes  be  shown  by  pressing 
the  nerve-tube,  which  forces  out  the  white 
substance.  Boiling  tlie  nerves  iu  absolute 
alcohol,  with  the  subsequent  addition  of 


Nerve-tubes.  1.  From  a  frog,  after  boiling  with  acetic 
acid  and  alcohol:  a,  sheath;  5,  axial  band;  c,  crystals 
of  fat.  2.  Isolated  sheath  of  a  frog's  nerve  boiled  with 
Boda.  3.  From  the  human  fourth  ventricle,  after  treat- 
ment with  soda :  a,  sheath  ;  6,  white  substance  exudiug 
in  drops :  the  axial  band  has  been  removed  in  the  pre- 
paration. 4.  Human,  treated  with  soda  :  a,  sheath ;  b, 
white  substance ;  the  axial  band  not  visible, 
Magnified  oaO  diameters. 


Human  nerve-tubes,  showing  tubes  of  various  sizes  ; 
some  with  a  single,  others  with  a  double  outline  ;  some 
varicose,  others  with  the  white  substance  in  a  granular 
state. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

caustic  alkali,  or  in  acetic  acid,  when  crys- 
tals of  fat  separate  from  the  white  sub- 


stance (fig.  510,  l),  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Treatment  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  afterwards  with  potash, causes  the  white 
substance  to  exude ;  and  the  axial  fibre  being 
dissolved,  the  yellow  sheath  is  left  empty 
and  very  distinct.  Solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  has  also  been  recommended.  The 
axial  band  is  best  seen  in  nerves  treated 
with  strong  acetic  acid,orcold  absolute  alco- 
hol, ether,  chromic  acid,  &c.,  and  staining 
"fiuids.  Perosmic-acid  solution  hinders  the 
coagulation  of  the  medullary  substance, 
which  is  oily  and  very  refractive,  and  turns 
it  black.    See  Phepaeation. 

Chemically  the  sheath  and  axial  band 
consist  of  a  proteine  compound,  and  the 
white  substance  of  a  mixture  or  compound 
of  fat  with  protagon. 

The  medullated  nerves  invariably  contain 
the  axis-cylinder  and  possess  the  medullary 
substance  of  Schwann,  but  they  are  not  in- 
variably included  in  a  tubular  membrane  or 
medullary  sheath. 

The  non-niedullated  nerves  obtain  their 
name  from  the  absence  of  the  white  sub- 
stance of  Schwann  around  the  axis-cylinder, 
and  are  of  three  kinds.  The  primitive  nerve- 
fibrils  present  the  simplest  form,  and  are 
very  fine  and  thread-like.  They  are  only 
visible  with  powers  greater  than  500  linear, 
and  they  may  be  traced  to  their  j  unction 
with  ganglion-cells  and  thicker  nerve-fibres. 
No  internal  structure  can  be  distinguished 
in  them;  and  they  are  subject  to  become 
varicose  here  and  there  with  such  reagents 
as  dilute  perosmic  acid,  and  finally  to  become 
diflluent.  They  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  termination  of  other  nerves,  for 
instance,  in  the  retina  (see  Eye). 

The  second  kind  of  fibre  has  been  called 
naked  axis-cylinders,  and  are  thicker  than  the 
primitive  fibrils.  They  are  transparent,  and 
are  more  or  less  striated  longitudinally,  being 
composed,  like  the  axis-cylinders  of  medul- 
lated nerves,  of  minute  longitudinal  fibrils. 
When  connected  with  multipolar  ganglion- 
cells  this  fibrillation  is  often  distinct  under 
the  action  of  reagents.  They  have  only  been 
traced  for  short  distances ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  and  the  primitive  fibrils  may 
become  covered  with  a  "  sheath  "  and  merge 
into  the  medullated  type.  The  third  land 
consists  of  a  thicker  or  thinner  bundle  of 
primitive  nerve-fibrils,  according  to  the  kind 
of  axis-cylinder  present,  united  together  by 
a  structureless,  perfectly  transparent,  ex- 
tremely thin  nucleated  tissue — -the  tubular 
sheath  of  the  medullated  fibres. 
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In  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  the  nerve- 
tubes  are  aggregated  into  bundles,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  envelope  of  areolar  tissue, 
called  the  neurilemma,  in  which  blood- 
vessels ramify,  thus  corresponding  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  primitive  tibrillfe  of 
muscle.  Sometimes,  towards  the  termina- 
tions of  the  nerves,  the  neurilemma  appears 
as  a  homogeneous  membrane  with  elongated 
nuclei. 

Branching  or  division  of  all  the  nei've 
fibres,  except  the  nou-medullated  primitive 
kind,  occurs  occasionally  in  and  near  the 
nervous  centi-es  and  in  the  nerve-trunks,  and 
frequently  in  the  peripheric  extremity.  The 
best  example  of  peripheral  division  is  in  the 
electric  eel,  where  one  medullated  fibre 
divides  millions  of  times  to  supply  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat-like  organ.  Division  into 
numerous  fibres  may  be  seen  in  sections  of 
the  spinal  cord  of  the  ox  treated  with  car- 
mine and  ammonia. 

In  the  grey,  sympathetic,  or  ganglionic 
nerves,  the  fibres  of  which  are  sometimes 
called  gelatinous  fibres,  the  nerves  are  paler 
than  those  of  most  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  and  they  are  both  medullated  and 
non-medullated,  and  some  nerve-tubes  are 
of  medium  size  and  present  dark  edges. 
They  are  scattered  through  a  more  copious 
areolar  sheath  or  nenrilemma  of  mostly 
longitudinal  fibres  (Remak's  fibres),  con- 


Fig.  513. 


NerTe-cells  and  fibres  from  the  auditory  nerve.  1.  Nerfe-cell  with  the  origin  of  a  fibre,  from  the  anastomosiB 
between  the  facial  and  auditory  nerve  in  the  meatus  auditorius  externuaof  the  ox:  a,  cell-membrane;  S, contents; 
e,  pigment ;  rf,  nucleus ;  e,  prolongation  of  the  sheath  upon  the  nerve-lube ;  f,  nerve-tube.  2.  Two  nerve-cells  with 
tubes  from  the  auclitory  nerve  of  the  ox:  a,  sheath  with  nuclei;  6,  protoplasm,  fibrillar  really ;  c,  nucleus;  <?,  origin 
of  tube,  with  nucleated  sheath ;  e,  tubes.    3.  Separate  contents  of  a  nerve-cell  with  a  nucleus  and  two  nucleoli. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 


taining  numerous  elongated  nuclei  (fig" 
512). 

Nerve-cells,  nerve-corpuscles,  or  ganglion- 
cells  are  masses  of  fibrillar  protoplasm,  gra- 


Fig.  612. 


From  the  human  sympathetic.  A.  Portion  of  a  grey 
fibre  treated  with  acetic  acid :  a,  fine  nerve-tubes ;  b, 
nuclei  of  Eemak'a  fibres.  H.  Three  ganglion-globules, 
one  with  a  pale  process. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

nular  and  faintly  coloured,  but  without  a 
cell-wall ;  thej'  have  each  a  nucleus  and 
nucleolus.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
cineritious  or  dark  portions  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  in  the  ganglia ;  but  they  are 
met  with  in  the  trunks  and  terminal  expan- 
sions of  nerves,  as  the  retina,  &c.  Some 
are  furnished  with  a  nucleated  capsule 
(fig.  513,  2  a)  ;  this  is  easily  seen  in  the 
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cells  of  the  ganglia,  but  witli  difficulty  in 
those  of  the  central  organs. 

They  are  rounded,  elongate,  pyriform,  or 
angular  (tig.  513).  Some  of  them  are  sim- 
ple, others  are  furnished  with  one,  two,  or 
more  simple  or  branched  processes  ;  hence 
they  are  described  respectively  as  uni-,  bi-, 
or  multipolar.  Their  contents  are  a  soft, 
tenacious,  but  fibrillar  mass  (fig.  513,  3), 
consisting  of  a  clear,  homogeneous,  proteine 
basis,  and  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller 
granules,  as  well  as  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 
In  size  they  are  very  variable,  from  1-5000 
to  1-500".  The  granules  are  sometimes 
colourless,  at  others  yellow,  brown,  or 
black;  and  occasionally  these  are  aggTe- 
gated  to  form  a  mass. 

In  the  sympathetic,  the  ganglion-cells 
have  a  proper  nucleated  capsule,  and  their 
commonest  shapes  are  the  oval,  round, 
and  the  fusiform,  some  being  almost  rect- 
angular. They  are  of  all  sizes ;  and  large 
and  small  are  grouped  together. 

Most  are  multipolar  ;  and  their  processes 
unite  with  those  of  the  cells  or  run  into 
nerves. 

The  capsule  is  the  analogue  of  the  tubular 
sheath  of  the  nerves,  and  consists  of 
nucleated  connective  tissue.  Flattened 
polygonal  cells  have  been  observed  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capsules;  and  they 
sometimes  exhibit  concentric  striation  with 
interspersed  nuclei. 

A  number  of  fine  fibres  radiating  from 
the  nucleus  and  nucleolus  may  be  seen 
traversing  the  cell-substance,  which  con- 
tains granular,  yellow  or  reddish-brown 
pigment.  Chloride  of  gold  renders  the 
nucleus  very  distinct ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
traversed  by  filaments  proceeding  from  the 
nucleolus.  Beale  has  shown  that  two  pro- 
cesses are  given  off  from  the  small  end  of 
the  bell-shaped  ganglion-cells  of  the  sym- 
pathetic in  the  frog;  and  that  whilst  one 
pursues  a  stiaight  course,  the  other  forms  a 
series  of  coils  around  it ;  and  both  lie  within 
a  nucleated  sheath,  which  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  ganglion-cell. 

Intermingled  with  the  cells  in  the  cineri- 
tious  matter  of  the  nervous  centres,  is  a 
finely  granular  pale  substance  resembling 
that  within  the  cells,  also  aggi-egations  of 
free  nuclei. 

Origin  of  Ncrve-Jihres.  —  The  ganglion- 
cells,  whether  multipolar  or  unipolar,  are  in 
continuity  with  nerve-fibres.  Some  gan- 
glion-cells are  merely  nucleated  dilatations 
of  the  axis-cylinder :  and  others,  which  are 


also  bipolar,  are  true  ganglion-cells;  for  the 
more  or  less  globular  cell-mass  is  continuous 
with  the  axis-cylinder  and  with  the  granu- 
lar matter  of  the  medullary  matter,  but  the 
tubular  sheath  of  the  nerve  stops  short  of 
the  cell. 

Multipolar  ganglion-cells  are  invariably 
connected  with  one  medullated  nerve-fibre, 
which  passes  off  without  branching  or 
diminishing  its  calibre.  Its  axis-cylinder, 
which  is  fibrous  in  texture,  is  continuous 
with  the  fibrillar  structure  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  ganglion-cell,  and  it  becomes  invested 
with  the  medullary  sheath  soon  after  leaving 
the  cell.  The  rest  of  the  processes  either 
communicate  with  other  multipolar  cells 
or  break  up,  after  repeated  branching,  into 
a  gi-eat  number  of  processes,  which,  how- 
ever, are  clearly  continuous  with  the 
fibrillar  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  but  which 
are  uncovered  by  any  medullary  sheath. 
Their  ultimate  termination  is  doubtful ;  but 
it  is  inferred  that  many  of  them  become 
continuous  with  the  axis-cylinders  of  nerves. 
So  fibrillar  are  the  processes  (under  reagents), 
and  so  fibrous  is  the  appearance  of  the 
ganglion  cell-mass,  deficient  as  it  is  of  cell- 
wall,  that  it  is  imagined  that  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  axis-cylinders  is  continuous 
with  that  of  each  other  through  the  cell- 
substance.  Doubtless  many  nerve-fibres 
originate  from  very  small  cells,  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  grey  substance,  and  which 
are  usually  destroyed  by  the  processes  of 
manipulation  and  preparation. 

The  ganglia  consist  of  nerve-tubes  either 
separate  or  united  into  bundles,  intermin- 
gled with  nerve-cells,  from  which  some 
of  the  nerve-tubes  arise.  The  tubes  and 
cells  are  imbedded  in  or  supported  by  a 
stroma  of  areolar  tissue,  sometimes  homo- 
geneous, at  others  more  or  less  distinctly 
fibrous,  forming  an  apparent  sheath  to  the 
ganglia,  and  ending  in  numerous  septa, 
rarely  but  occasionally  forming  a  distinct 
envelope  to  the  individual  cells ;  sometimes 
it  consists  of  elongated,  triangular,  or 
spindle-shaped  nucleated  cells  —  in  short, 
corresponding  to  areolar  tissue  in  various 
stages  of  development. 

The  general  anatomy  of  the  nervous 
centres  is  included  in  all  standard  anatomi- 
cal works.  The  Spinal  coud  will  be 
noticed  under  that  head  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  histology 
of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  more 
or  less  typical.  The  structure  of  the  con- 
volutions of  the  outside  of  the  brain,  and 
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the  relation  of  the  grey  and  white  elements, 
differ  in  several  parts  of.the  organ  ;  but  the 

Fig.  514. 


Cells  from  the  central  grey  substance  of  the  human 
spinal  marrow.    Some  are  connectiTe-tissue  cells. 

Magnified  .350  diameters. 


1 


close-set,  small,  pyramidal  nerve-corpuscles ; 
and  the  third  layer  has  larger  cells  of  the 
same  shape,  but  less  closely  placed.  The 


following  description  is  generally  correct. 
Beneath  the  investing  membrane,  the  pia 
mater,  is  the  superficial  structure  of  the 
brain,  which  may  be  divided  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  into  five  or  eight  layers.  The 
outer  layer  is  one  of  unevenly  distributed 
and  more  or  less  varicose  nerve-tubes  of 
different  sizes  running  horizontally ;  they 
are  medullated,  but  are  not  covered  with 
the  tubular  sheath.  Separated  by  and 
resting  on  a  pale  laj'er  of  sparely  nucleated 
protoplasm,  they  are  even  sometimes  absent 
in  certain  positions  ;  and  in  others  the  pro- 
toplasmic layer  gives  place  to  a  densely 
nucleated  protoplasm.  These  elements,  as 
a  whole,  constitute "  the  first  layer ;  and 
ganglionic  cells  are  rare  in  it.  Much  of  it 
is  non-nervous,  and  consists  of  Neuhoglia 
matter,  some  of  which  is  amorphous  and 
some  is  organized.  The  amorphous  proto- 
plasm becomes  cloudy  after  death,  and  it 
contains  organized  and  minute  fibrils  and 
very  small  dark  molecules.  Nuclei  also, 
which  are  pale  and  pellucid  and  surroimded 
with  protoplasm  in  a  stellate  shape  with 
processes,  are  probably  continuous  with  the 
minute  fibrils ;  and  the  whole  is  said  to 
belong  to  connective  tissue  rather  than  to 
nerve.  There  are,  however,  true  nerve-cells 
with  processes  in  this  outer  layer. 

The  second  lajer  is  characterised  by 


cells  for  the  most  part,  but  not  universally, 
are  pyramidal ;  the  apex  is  a  long  slender 
process  of  the  protoplasm,  which,  withoiit 
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a  cell-wall,  surruuiids  a  triangular  nucleus 
whose  apex  sometimes  passes  into  this 
process,  which  is  often  branched  at  the 
end.  The  base  has  a  process  which  usually 
passes  backwards  out  of  sight,  and  is  not 
generally  admitted  to  exist ;  and  numerous 
others  come  off  as  lateral  basal  processes. 
These  well-marked  cells  are  therefore  truly 
fusiform,  and  have  lateral  processes.  Nerve- 
tubes  are  met  with  in  the  third  layer,  passing 
downwards  in  fasciculi.  The  fourth  layer 
consists  of  small  and  very  closely  arranged 
cells  of  irregular  shape,  which  give  ofi' 


several  very  delicate  processes ;  and  the 
nerve-fibres  of  the  last  layer  pass  down 
through  this  and  the  fifth  layer  to  the 
medullary  lamina.  The  fifth  layer  has 
spindle-shaped  bodies  in  it,  which  are 
usually  placed  parallel  with  the  bases  of 
the  large  cells  of  the  third  layer.  They 
have  a  process  in  front  and  behind,  and 
apparently  they  develop  lateral  processes 
which  are  directed  towards  the  free  surface 
of  the  brain.  They  may  be  nerve-cells  ;  but 
some  anatomists  consider  them  to  be  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles.    The  medullaiy 
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Fig.  516.  Sixth  thoracic  sympatlietic  ganglion  of  the  left  side  of  a  rabbit,  seen  from  behind,  after  treatment  with 
soda.  7".  2,  trunk  of  sympathetic  ;  TS.e,  communicating  branches,  each  bifurcating  ;  5"/)?.  splanchnic  branch  .S,  gan- 
glial  branch,  with  large  and  small  branches  probably  going  to  vessels;  ^,  ganglion-globules  and  ganglia  fibres. 
Magnified  40  diameters. 

Fig.  617.  1.  Ganglion-globules  from  a  spinal  ganglion  of  a  four-months  human  foetus:  o,  nucleus  in  the  pale 
process  of  the  cell.  2.  Nerve-tubes  in  development,  from  a  two-months  human  foetus.  3.  Cells  from  the  cineri- 
tious  cerebral  substance  of  the  same  foetus. 

Fig.  .518.  1.  Two  nei-ve-fibres  from  the  ischiatic  nerve  of  a  four-months  foetus.  2.  Nerve-tubes  from  a  newly- 
born  rabbit ;  «,  sheath ;  b,  nucleus ;  c,  white  substance.  3.  Nerve-fibre  from  the  tail  of  a  tadpole :  a,  b,  c,  as  above ; 
at  d  the  fibre  has  still  the  embryonic  character. 


layer,  which  underlies  the  fifth  layer,  com- 
mences from  fasciculi  of  fibres,  which  pass 
down  from  the  third  layer  and  receive 
others  from  the  fourth  and  fifth.  The 


nerves  then  rim  at  right  angles  with  their 
former  course,  and  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  superficial  white  substance  of  the 
brain.    They  are  medullated,  but  have  no 
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tubular  sheath.  The  so-called  connective 
tissue  of  the  fii'st  and  fifth  layers  is,  as 
Clelland  has  shown,  very  protoplasmic. 

In  some  portions  of  the  brain  (for  in- 
stance, in  the  coruu  ammonis  of  man)  the 
fourth  and  fifth  layers  do  not  exist,  and  the 
second  layer  has  none  of  the  small  pyra- 
midal cells ;  the  larger  preponderate  in  the 
region. 

The  structure  of  the  olfactory  lobe  affords 
another  type  of  structure  (see  Olfactory 
organ). 

The  cerebellum,  so  far  as  its  external 
structure  is  concerned,  has  some  histological 
elements  different  from  those  of  the  brain  ; 
but  the  arrangement  is  more  or  less  in 
ai'bitrary  layers.  Externally  it  is  united  to 
the  pia  mater  by  processes  of  connective 
tissue  ;  and  beneath  these  is  the  pure  grey 
first  layer.  This  external  layer  contains 
protoplasmic  matter  and  connective- tissue- 
looking  cells,  like  the  cortex  of  the  brain  ; 
and  there  are  also  small  fusiform  nerve- 
corpuscles,  which  are  in  connexion  with  a 
layer  of  transverse  and  finely  varicose 
nerve-tubes.  The  second  layer  contains  a 
large  number  of  the  so-called  corpuscles  of 
Purkinje  arranged  in  a  single  laj'er.  These 
are  large  cells,  with  their  rounded  bases 
placed  away  from  the  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellum, towards  which  one  or  more  pro- 
longations of  the  cell  pass  for  some  distance, 
branching  according  to  some  microscopists. 
The  cells  appear  to  be  invested  with  a 
hyaline  sheath.    The  internal  layer  (third) 

firesents  a  great  similarity  to  the  granule- 
ayers  of  the  olfactory  lobes ;  it  consists  of 
a  very  delicate  protoplasm,  including  crowds 
of  minute  naked  granules,  which  branch 
occasionally  like  excessively  minute  mul- 
tipolar cells.  This  layer  rests  on  medullated 
nerve-fibres,  in  which  some  of  the  granules 
above  mentioned  are  occasionally  found. 

The  nerves  are  developed  from  the  ele- 
mentary embryonic  cells,  which  at  first 
appear  rounded  or  slightly  elongated  and 
somewhat  flattened.  In  their  further  growth 
they  either  retain  the  primitive  shape  (fig. 
617),  or  send  out  persistent  lateral  pro- 
cesses, so  forming  nerve-cells  or  ganglion- 
globules;  or  the  processes  of  adjacent  cells 
unite  into  nucleated  fibres,  much  resembling 
those  of  the  sympathetic  system,  in  which 
the  white  substance  and  axial  fibre  of  the 
nerve-tubes  are  formed  as  secondary  depo- 
sits (fig.  518). 

In  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  ner- 
vous elements,  the  nerve  -  cells  become 


loaded  with  fat  and  pigment,  and  the  walls 
of  the  nerve-tubes  thinner,  brittle,  and  the 
white  substance  more  or  less  replaced  by 
granules  of  fat. 

Termination  of  Nerves.  See  Eyk,  Ol- 
factory Organ,  Muscle,  Kraus's  Cor- 
puscles, Pacinian  Corpuscles,  Sali- 
vary Glands,  Skin. 

BiBL.  KoUiker,  Mik.  Anat.  2;  Todd, 
Cycl.  Anut.  and  Phi/?,  iii. ;  Paget,  Urit.  and 
Fur.  Med.  Rev.  1842,  xiv. ;  Gerlach,  3Iik. 
Stud. ;  Remak,  Monatsb.  d.  Acad.  d.  Wiss.  zu 
Berlin,  185-3 ;  Max  Schultze,  Ohs.  de  struct. 
cell.Jihr.  nerv.  Bonn,  1868  ;  Lister  &  Turner, 
Qu.  Mic.  J)i.  18G0,  p.  29  ;  Mayer,  in  Strick. 
Hum.  S)-  Comp.  Hist. ;  Meynert,  in  Strick, 
op.  cit. ;  Deiters,  Unters.  ii.  Gekirn  u.  3Iark 
d.  llensch.  Brunswick,  1865 ;  L.  Clarke, 
PM.  Trans.  1858  &  1868 ;  Proc.  Potj.  Sac. 
18G.3;  Strieker,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  x.  71;  L. 
Beale,  Phil  Trans.  186Q,  1862,  1863,  1864, 
Croonian  Lecture,  1865 ;  Archiv  .of  Med, 
vol.  V. ;  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  n.  s.  vols.  iv.  &  v. ; 
M.  Mik.  Jn.  1872 ;  Ho2v  to  Work,  4th  ed. ; 
Clelland,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1870,  p.  128;  F. 
Darwin,  Qu.  3Iic.  Jn.  1874,  p.  110;  Schmidt, 
M.  Mic.  Jn.  May  1864,  p.  200. 

NEUROGLIA. — A  granulnr  connective 
tissue,  which  surrounds  the  nerve-fibres  in 
the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  w';ieh  con- 
tains fine  elastic  fibres  and  cells.  It  is  a 
provision  against  the  various  movements  to 
which  the  nervous  centres  are  exposed. 

BiBL.  Gerlach,  in  Strieker,  Man.  Hum. 
^-  Comp.  Hist.  ii.  335. 

NEUROP'TERA.— An  order  of  Insects, 
containing  the  Dragonflies  (Libelluli- 
t>m),  &c. 

NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX.    See  Phor- 

MiUM  and  Textile  substances. 

NICOTH'OE,  Aud.  &  Edw.— A  genus  of 
Crustacea,  of  the  order  Siphonostoma,  and 
family  I'lrgasilidas. 

N.  astaci  (PI.  14.  fig.  36,  fem.)  is  found 
upon  the  gills  of  the  lobster. 

The  sides  of  the  body  are  extended  into 
two  remarkable  lobes,  containing  the  ovaries 
(a)  and  the  intestinal  canal. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  300;  Van 
Beneden,  A7in.  des.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiii. 

NIDULARIA'CEI.— A  small  family  of 
Gasteromycetous  Fungi,  including  the  Ni- 
dularini  or  bird's-nest-like  Fungi,  and  the 
Carpoboli,  which  contain  only  one  concep- 
tacle.  They  are  curious  and  very  interest- 
ing Fungi,  growing  on  the  ground  among 
decaying  sticks,  dung,  &c.,  bearing  upon  the 
flocculent  mycelium  yellow  or  dull-coloured 
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Cyathus  vernicosus. 
Fig  519.  A  ripe  receptacle.    Nat.  eize. 
Fig!  520.  The  same,  opened  vertically. 


Fig.  621. 


which  bursts  when  mature,  m  the  Caroohoh 
by  a  lid  or  by  more  or  less  regular  shts,  m 
the  Nidularini  by  an 
orifice  which  enlarg-.s 
so  that  the  mouth  be- 
comes turned  out  as  a 
spreading  lip  around  a 
cup-shaped  cavity  (tig. 
519).    The  Carpoboli, 

containing  only  onecon- 

ceptacle,   project  this 

out  with  elasticity  when 

ripe.     The  Nidularini 

contain  many  concep- 

tacles  lying  like  egg;s  ui 

anest  (fi|s.  519,  520), 

in  CyatJws  and  Crucihu- 

Imn  (fig.  521)  attached 

by  a  funiculus.  The 


Cvatluia  strii.tus. 
Basidia  and  spo'res  from  the  feitile  layer  of  a 
conceptacle. 
Magnified  250  diameters. 

Fig.  525. 


Crucibulum  vulgare. 
A  conceptacle  detached 
from  the  receptacle. 
Magnified  12  diams. 

structure   of  the 


Sn^p^  s  is;iih;in  all.  The  envdope 
of  each  is  triple  (tig.  522)  ;  and  they  form 


Fig.  522, 


Cyathus  vernicosus. 
Magnified  3  diameters. 

n  cavity  lined  by  delicate  filaments  which 
come  gl  towards  the  centre,  where  their 
SSties    are  expanded 
crowned  by  four  spores  (fig.  523),  which 


Cyathus  striatus. 
Fig  524.  Vertical  section  of  a  young  receptacle.  Magn. 

Fig.  525.  Anothe^:  mire  advanced.    Magn  10  diam. 
Fi|:526.  Another,  still  more  advanced.  Magn.S  cliama. 

basidia  are  intermingled  with  f^^^;  jj,^^^ 
cavity  of  the  conceptacle,  not  fornung  a 
definitely  marlced  layer.  K„f+iipre 
Little  IS  Ivnown  oi  Atradohohm ;  but  there 
is  s  me  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  merdy 
the  eggs  of  an  Acarus  belonging  to  the 

^  BiBL.  Tulasne,  L.-R.  and  C.,  ii^ch.  mr 
les  Nidular.  Arm.  cJes  Sc.  Nat.  3  sel^  i.  41 , 
Schmitz,  Mycol.  Beohacht  Lmncea,  xvi.  141, 
cififlis  Bot.  Zeit.  xiii.  p.  oio. 
^  mPHOB'OLUS,  Kaulf.-A  genus  of  Po- 
lyiodie^  (Ferns),with  ^gantly articulated 
veins  and  numerous  naked  son  at  the  tips 
of  free  branchlets. 
NITELLA.    See  Ch.vhace^. 
NITOPHYL'LUM,  GreviUe.-A  genus 
of  Delesseriaceffi  (Florideous  Algae),  con- 
?aii^no  about  half-a-dozen  British  species, 
on™  wo  of  which  are  commonly  met  vsath. 
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Their  fronds  are  membranaceous,  of  reticu- 
lated (piirenchymatous)  structure,  mostly 
rosy  red,  without  ribs,  or  with  irregular  ribs 
towards  the  base.  The  membranously  ex- 
panded frond  of  N.  punctatum,  4  to  12"  high, 
IS  either  regularly  dichotomously  divided  or 
parted  into  two  or  three  principal  lobes, 
which  have  a  border  of  dichotomous  wedge- 
shaped  lobes.  N.  lacermn  has  the  frond  2 
to  10"  high,  much  dichotomously  divided 
and  marked  with  flexuous  veins,  the  seg- 
ments mostly  linear,  waved  or  fringed  at 
the  margins.  The  fructification  consists 
of  spores,  tetraspores,  and  antheridia.  1. 
The  spores  are  contained  in  cocctdia,  sessile 
on  the  fronds,  the  spores  arising  from  tufted 
filaments;  2.  the  tetraspores  form  distinct 
scattered  spots  on  the  frond ;  3.  the  a?t- 
theridia  are  minute  cellules  standing  per- 
pendicularly on  the  surface  of  the  frond, 
collected  into  patches,  only  distinguishable 
by  the  help  of  the  microscope. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  3Iar.  Alq.  p.  116, 
pi.  15  B ;  Phjc.  Brit.  pis.  202, '  203,  247, 
&c. ;  Greville,  Alg.  Brit.  pi.  12 ;  Thuret, 
Ann,  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  iii.  p.  22. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH.  See  Potash, 
Nitrate  of. 

NITRIC  ACID  is  useful  as  a  reagent 
(Inthod.  p.  xl),  and  for  separating  the 
organic  matter  of  the  Diatomaceje  from  the 
siliceous  valves. 

NITZSCHTA,  Denny  (Liot}ieum).—K 
genus  of  Anoplura. 

N.  Burmeisteri  is  the  louse  of  the  com- 
mon swift  (Cypsehis  apus^. 

BiBL.  Denny,  Monoyr.  Anopl.  p.  2.30. 

NITZSCH'IA.— A  genus  of  Annulata. 

BiBL.  Johnst.  Non-jKirasitic  Worms,  1855. 

NITZSCHTA,  Hass.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  free,  single,  compressed, 
usually  elongate,  straight,  arched,  or  sig- 
moid, with  a  longitudinal,  not  median,  ex- 
ternal keel  (?),  and  one  or  more  longitudi- 
nal rows  of  puncta ;  suture  in  front  view  of 
frustules  not.  median. 

The  valves  have  no  nodules ;  tve  have 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  external  keel ;  upon  the  por- 
tions of  the  valves  forming  the  middle  of 
the  side  view  of  the  frustules  are  one  or  two 
longitudinal  rows  of  slightly  elongate  dots 
or  puncta  (PI.  13.  fig.  10  d),  often  visible 
under  ordinary  illumin. ;  surface  of  valves 
covered  with  smaller  dots,  mostly  opposite 
(not  quincuncial)  (fig.  10  d),  invisible  under 
ordinary  illumination. 


The  frustules  and  valves  are  either  linear, 
lanceolate,  or  of  intermediate  forms,  some- 
times constricted  or  beaked. 

1.  iV.  sigmoidea  (PL  13.  fig.  9 :  «,  side 
view  ;  b,  front  view)  ;  length  1-75". 

2.  .v.  lanceolata  (PI.  13.  fig.  10 :  a,  front 
view  of  frustule ;  h,  front  view  of  single 
valve ;  c,  side  view  of  frustule) ;  length 
1-150". 

Fig.  10  a  is  too  broad  ;  the  form  of  the 
frustules  is  best  represented  by  10  & ;  \0  d 
exhibits  the  two  kinds  of  markings  as  seen 
vnt\\  the  stops,  &c. 

3.  N.lon(jissima{N.birostrata, Sm.)(P1.13. 
fig.  11 :  a,  side  view ;  b,  front  view) ;  length 

4.  N.  acicidaris  (PI.  13.  fig.  13  b)  :  length 
1-.300". 

6.  iV.  reversa  (PI.  13.  fig.  12). 
6.  ]V.  tcetiia  (PI,  13.  fig.  13  b) ;  length 
1-250". 

BiBL.  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  p.  37;  Hassall, 
Freshwater  Alqa,  p.  435;  Rabenht.  Fl. 
Eur.  Alq.  i.  149. 

NITZSCHIEL'LA,  Rabenh.— A  genus 
of  Diatomacete. 

The  generic  characters  resemble  those 
of  Nitzsehia ;  but  the  apices  are  greatly 
attenuated,  elongated,  and  sometimes 
twisted. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Fur.  Alg.  i.  16.3. 

NOBERT'S  PLATES,  or  Lines.— M. 
Nobert,  of  Greifswald  in  Prussia,  has  ruled 
lines  so  closely  on  glass  \>j  means  of  a 
diamond  attached  to  a  very  beautiful  in- 
strument, that  a  test  for  definition  and 
angular  aperture  has  been  produced  second 
to  none  in  excellence.  What  is  known  as 
Nobert's  Test  is  a  plate  of  glass,  on  a  small 
space  of  which,  not  exceeding  one  fiftieth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  are  ruled  ten  or  more 
series  of  lines,  forming  as  many  separate 
bands  of  equal  breadth.  In  each  of  these 
bands  the  lines  are  ruled  at  a  certain  known 
distance ;  and  the  distances  are  so  adjusted 
in  the  successive  bands  as  to  form  a  regu- 
larly diminishing  series,  and  thus  to  present 
a  succession  of  tests  of  progTessively  in- 
creasing difficulty.  The  distances  of  the 
lines  differ  on  different  plates,  all  the  bands 
in  some  series  being  resolvable  under  a 
good  objective  of  l-4th  inch  focus,  whilst 
the  closest  bands  in  others  defy  the  resolving 
power  of  a  l-12th  inch  objective  of  large 
aperture.  The  most  recent  of  these  test- 
plates  have  nineteen  bands,  and  their  lines 
are  ruled  at  the  following  distances,  ex- 
pressed in  parts  of  a  Paris  line,  which  is  to 
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an  English  inch  as  -088  to  1-000,  or  as  11 
to  125. 


Band. 

Band. 

1. 

1 -1000th 

11. 

1 -6000th 

2. 

1-1 500th 

12. 

1 -0500th 

3. 

l-zOOOth 

13. 

l-7000tli 

4. 

l-2o00tn 

14. 

1- 7500th 

5. 

l-3000th 

15. 

l-8000th 

6. 

l-3500th 

IG. 

l-8500th 

7. 

1 -4000th 

17. 

1 -9000th 

8. 

1 -4500th 

18. 

1 -0500th 

9. 

l-5000th 

19. 

1-lOOOOth 

10. 

1 -5500th 

These  lines  have  heen  resolved  by  im- 
proved object-glasses.  The  mathematical 
certainty  with  which  the  degree  of  ap- 
proximation of  these  lines  may  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  regular  gradation  of  the 
series  which  they  present,  gives  to  M.  No- 
bert's  test-plate  a  very  high  value  for  the 
determination  of  the  relative  merits  of  dif- 
ferent objectives,  of  that  class,  at  least,  in 
which  angular  aperture  and  definition  are 
of  the  first  importance. 

BiBL.  Beale,  ITow  to  Work  ;  Carpenter, 
77(6  Microscope ;  Woodward,  M.  Mic.  Jn. 
1871,  118,  1872,  227. 

NOCTILU'CA,  Suriray.  — A  genus  of 
Rhizopoda. 

N.  miliaris  is  spherical  or  nearly  so,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's-head,  with  a  ten- 
tacle-like, transversely  striated,  and  curved 
process  arising  from  it,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  propels  itself  through  the  water. 
Near  its  attachment  is  the  opening  termed 
the  mouth,  on  one  side  of  which  a  tooth- 
like projection  is  placed.  The  mouth  leads 
by  means  of  a  tubular  gullet  to  an  irregular 
hollow  in  the  sarcode  of  the  interior  of  the 
a.  imal.  This  is  the  stomach,  which  has  a 
definite  anal  opening.  Around  the  stomach 
is  a  granular  homogeneous  glutinous  sub- 
stance with  indistinct  fibrillation.  This  is 
the  seat  of  granular  movement,  and  ends  in 
a  mesh-like  expansion  beneath  the  skin. 
There  is  a  nucleus ;  but  no  vacuoles  have 
been  observed.  The  part  to  which  the 
curved  process  is  attached  is  plicate  and 
depressed,  so  as  to  render  the  body  some- 
what bilobed ;  it  has  no  carapace.  The 
body  is  of  gelatinous  consistence,  and  sur- 
roimded  by  a  smooth  or  wrinkled  membrane. 

Multiplication  takes  place  by  subdivision 
and  internal  gemmation.  Sexual  union 
also  takes  place,  the  auimals  placing  their 
anal  apertures  close  to  one  another,  and 
through   these  a  protoplasmic  bridge  is 


formed,  which  unites  the  nuclei  of  the  two 
individuals.  Later  at  the  points  of  contact 
the  outlines  of  the  two  Noctiluca;  fuse,  and 
the  nuclei  become  one.  At  last  a  large 
individual  represents  the  two.  Swarm- 
spores,  which  become  tailed  and  ciliated 
and  furnished  with  the  tooth  process,  are 
formed  within  the  united  Noctilucse  and 
escape. 

It  is  phosphorescent,  rendering  the  sea 
luminous  by  night ;  but  under  the  micro- 
scope the  luminosity  does  not  appear  to  be 
universal  and  uniform,  but  is  dependent 
upon  a  number  of  repeated  flashes.  It  is 
increased  by  physical  and  chemical  agents. 

BiBL.  Quatrefages,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
xiv. ;  Gosse,  Nat.  Ramh.  i^-c. ;  Krohn,  Wicg- 
mann's  Arckh;  1852 ;  Pluxley,  Micr.  Jonrn. 
1855 ;  Brightwell,  Ann.  Nat.' Hist.  1850.  vi. ; 
Micr.  Journ.  v.  185;  Bring,  Phil.  Macj. 
1849;  Cienkowski,  Sc/mltz.  Archiv,  1871; 
Carus,  Man.  Zool. ;  Webb,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn. 
ToL  iii. ;  Busch,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  iii. 

NODOSA'EIA,  Lamk.— A  subgenus  of 
Hyaline  Foraminifera.  Shell  elongate, 
straight,  rounded,  conical  or  cylindrical, 
with  distinct  or  close-set  chambers,  smooth, 
ridged,  or  spined  ;  orifice  terminal,  mostly 
produced  and  roimd  (N.  rc(plianns,  PI.  18. 
Jig.  29).  It  passes  by  curvature  into  Dcn- 
talina  Sic,  by  eccentricity  of  aperture  into 
3Iar(/imdina  &'C.,  and  by  compression  into 
Linf/ulina  and  Frondicularia. 

Found  in  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
rocks ;  abundant  in  the  Trias  and  Lias,  and 
in  many  strata  of  later  date  :  living  in  many 
seas  in  rather  deep  water, 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vim.  38 ; 
Williamson,  Mcc.  For.  1 4 ;  Morris,  Cat.  Brit. 
Fuss.  37  ;  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  II.  3. 
iii.  478  ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  161. 

NODOSAKI'NA,  _  P.  &  J.  —  A  genus 
(strictly  a  type  species)  of  Hyaline  Fora- 
minifera. Its  chief  subgroups  are  Nodosaria 
and  Cristelhn-ia,  which  are  one  in  essential 
characters  of  structure  and  mode  of  growth  : 
Glandulina,  Fiju/ulina,  Dodalina,  Hiimdina, 
Vaijimdina,  Blarj/inulina,  FlahcUina,  Fron- 
dicidaria,  and  others  are  subsidiary  forms. 
No  line  of  division  can  be  drawn  between 
these  approximate  allies ;  for  the  straight, 
the  curved,  and  the  spiral  lose  themselves 
in  each  other — the  amoimt  of  curvature  and 
of  spirality,  and  the  greater  or  less  closeness 
of  the  chambers  and  of  the  whorls  being 
varying  characters.  The  stjde  of  ornament, 
chiefly  longitudinal  ribbings,  passing  into 
spines  and  tubercles,  is  the  same  throughout 
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(see  PI.  18.  figs.  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34, 
35,  37,  38,  39). 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  H.  3. 
iii.  477;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  159. 

NGEMATE'LIA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Tre- 
mellini  (Hymenomycetous  Fungi)  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  a  central  nucleus 
distinguished  from  the  gelatinous  surround- 
ing substance.  N.  encepliala  is  common  in 
subalpiue  countries  on  larch  rails,  looking 
like  a  small  brain,  as  the  name  implies. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Ep.  p.  691 ;  Berk.  Outl.  p.  290; 
Cooke,  Handh.  p.  350. 

NOLEL'LA,  Gosse. — A  genus  of  Infun- 
dibulate  Ctenostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the 
family  Vesicnlariadse. 

Distinguished  by  the  erect,  subcylindrical 
cells,  crowded  on  tubes  forming  an  unde- 
fined incrusting  mat ;  tentacles  eighteen, 
forming  a  bell.    One  species  : 

N.  stipitata. 

BiBL.  Ctossc,  3Iar.  Zool.  ii.  21. 

NONIONI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  subgenus  of 
the  Hyaline  Foraminifera,  subordinate  to 
Poli/stumella.  Shell  nautiloid,  usually  sym- 
metrical; many  chambers,  opening  with  a 
transverse  slit  at  the  base  (N.  crassidd,  PI. 
47.  fig.  18).  By  septal  modifications  it  passes 
into  Polijstomella  (P.  dried o-]}uiictcda,  and 
P.  crispa,  PI.  47.  figs.  19,  20). 

Nonionina  is  not  known  for  certain  in 
strata  older  than  the  Chalk  and  theTertiaries. 
It  still  abounds  in  shallow  seas  of  temperate 
latitudes. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vieii.  109 ; 
Parker  &  Jones,  Ann.  H.  3.  v.  102 ;  Car- 
penter, Introd.  For.  280. 

NORMANDI'NA,  Nyl.— A  genus  of  Py- 
renodei  (Lichenacei). 

Clmr.  Thallus  squamose,  squamulre  thin, 
rotundate.  Apothecia  black,  immersed. 
N.  Icetevirens,  Turn.  &  Borr.,  common  on 
damp  earth. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  408. 

NOSTOC,  Vaucher. — The  typical  genug 

Fig.  527. 


Ifostoc  commune. 
Natural  size. 


ened  pellicle  or  rind  enclosing  the  fronds, 
which  are  composed  of  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance (fig.  527)  in  which  are  imbedded 
numerous  more  or  less  beaded  filaments 
(fig.  628).  The  filaments  are  composed  of 
rows  of  cells  (PI.  4.  fig.  7)  which  increase 
the  length  by  repeated  transverse  subdivi- 


Fig.  529. 


of  the  Nostochace'ffi,  distinguished  from  the 
allied  genera  by  the  definitely  formed  hard- 


Nostoe  casruleum. 
Filaments.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

sion ;   here  and  there  appear  lai'ger  cells 
{a,  c)  which  appear  brighter  than  the  rest ; 
these  seem  to  be  what  Kiitzing  calls  the 
spermatia  or  spermatic  cells,  but  they  more 
resemble  the  vesicular  cells  of  the  allied 
genera.      The  filaments  break  up  after  a 
time  into  short  fragments,  which  by  cell- 
division  produce  new  filaments.  Thuret 
has  observed  this  process  in  A\  verrucosnm 
(N.  Mouf/eotii,  Breb.)  ;  he  states  that  the 
pellicle  of  the  frond  bursts,  allowing  the 
gelatinous  mass  to  escape,  and  the  filaments 
to  spread  abroad  in  the  water ;  these  are 
seen,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  con- 
sist    of    short    straight]  sh 
pieces,  which,  as  first  obser- 
ved by  Vaucher,  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  moving 
slowly  along  in  the  direction 
of  their  length  ;  after  a  time 
they  cease   to  move,  and  a 
new  gelatinous  envelope  is 
formed   around   each  piece 
like    a    transparent  sheath. 
They  soon  become  enlarged 
considerably,  and  then  divide 
in  the  direction  of  the  lenc/th  of 
the  Jilayncnt  (fig.  629),  which 
becomes  so  disintegrated  that 
the  filament  forms  a  spiral, 
by   the   increase   of  which   Filaments  mni- 
through    further   transverse  ^'u^bdl^^ion'^ 
cell -division,   the   mass  be-  Magn.oOOdiams. 
comes  confused,  until  the  de- 
velopment of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  gela- 
tinous matter  makes  the  filaments  more 
distinct.    The  same  process  was  observed 
in  N.  vesicarium,  B.C. ;  and  Thuret  con- 
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siders  it  likely  that  this  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion extends  to  the  other  species.  We  find 
that  the  gelatinous  fronds  break  up  when 
kept  in  water,  and  the  colourless  cells  be- 
come green.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  im- 
port of  the  enlarged,  brighter  cells. 

The  resemblance  of  the  Nostocs  to  the 
species  of  Cullema  (Lichens)  has  attracted 
much  attention ;  and  Braxton  Hicks  has 
shown  that  there  is  very  strong  evidence 
that  the  Nostocs  are  really  the  gonidia  of 
Lichens.  See  his  admirable  notice  in  Qi<.  Mic. 
Jn.  i.  n.  s.  1861,  p.  90.  The  memoir  of  Sachs 
on  this  subject  is  deserving  of  attention. 

The  gelatinous  fronds  of  the  British 
species  of  this  genus  are  found  on  damp 
ground,  wet  rocks,  mosses,  &c.,  and  free  or 
attached  to  stones,  in  fresh  water  (PI.  4. 
fig.  7).  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  following  only  can  be  noticed. 

*  Frond  globose  or  suhf/lobose. 

1.  IVbstoc  ?nirndissinmi)i,Kxitzmg.  Frond 
globose,  from  1-30  to  1-4"' ;  filaments  equal, 
deep  ffiruginous  green,  densely  entangled ; 
periderm  growing  brown. 

2.  N.  lichenoides,  Vaucher.  Fronds  from 
the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  pea, 
aggregated  and  heaped  together ;  filaments 
equal,  loosely  entangled,  jeruginous  or  oli- 
vaceous ;  periderm  pellucid,  colourless,  firm. 

/3.  vesicarium ;  larger,  soft,  with  a  fus- 
cous distiuctperiderm,  mucouswithin,  some- 
times hollow. 

3.  N.  sph(ericum,  Vaucher.  Frond  the 
size  of  a  pea,  firm,  blackish  teruginous  or 
somewhat  olive-coloured,  soft  within ;  fila- 
ments pale  green,  loosely  entangled  ;  peri- 
derm iirm,  colourless  or  fuscescent,  sub- 
opaque.  On  stones  in  mountain  rivulets. 
Meneghini  states  that,  when  dried  and  again 
moistened,  it  emits  a  pleasant  odour  like 
violets.  Hassall  thinks  it  probably  an  im- 
mature form  of  N.  foliaceum. 

4.  N.  ccsrideum,  Lyngbye.  Frond  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  sloe  (rarely 
larger),  very  soft  and  slimy,  pale  seruginous 
blue  ;  filaments  unequal,  loosely  entwined, 
joints  oblong-elliptical;  periderm  colour- 
less, pellucid,  soft.  Attached  to  mosses  in 
flowing  water  or  very  moist  places. 

5.  N.  pruiiiforme,  Agardh.  Frond  the 
size  of  a  large  round  plum,  deep  aeruginous 
green,  very  soft  and  watery  within ;  fila- 
ments unequal,  bright  aeruginous  green, 
loosely  entangled,  joints  subdepressed,  dimi- 
diate ;  periderm  leathery,  crystalline.  Fronds 
unattached,  in  freshwater  pools  or  rivulets. 


**  Frond  foliaceoiis,  irregular,  or  vesicular. 

6.  N.  foliacemn,  Agardh.  Frond  terres- 
trial,membranous,  erect,  plaited,  olive-green ; 
filaments'slender,  copious.  On  clayey  ground 
constantly  moistened  by  oozing  water. 

7.  N.  co)H»iMMe,  Vaucher  (fig.  527,  &  PI.  4. 
fig.  7).  Frond  terrestrial,  gelatinous,  sub- 
coriaceous,  olivaceous  or  obscurely  green, 
irregularly  plaited  ;  filaments  nearly  equal, 
flexuous,  colourless  or  green,  loosely  entan- 
gled, the  joints  loosely  conjoined,  distant  in 
one  place,  geminate  in  others,  subspherical, 
depressed,  marked  with  a  central  opaque  spot ; 
periderm  hyaline,  growing  brown.  Grravellj 
soils,  garden  walks,  rocks,  barren  pastures, 
&c. ;  very  common  in  autumn  and  winter. 

8.  N.  verrucosum,  Vaucher.  Frond  blad- 
der-shaped, softly  leathery,  fuscous-green  ; 
filaments  spiral,  densely  entangled,  joints 
globose ;  periderm  gelatinous,  soft,  green 
or  dirty  brown.    On  stones  in  streams. 

9.  N.  variegatum,  Moore. 

BiBL.  The  works  above  quoted ;  Itzig- 
sohn,  Hot.  Zeit.  xii.  p.  521  (1054)  ;  Sachs, 
Bot.  Zeit.  xiii.  p.  1  (1855) ;  Thuret,  Mem. 
Societe  de  Cherbourg,  Aug.  1857,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  3  ser.  ii.  p.  1 ;  Thuret,  Mem.  Soc.  Imp. 
d.  Cherbourg,  v.  1857  ;  Fischer,  JSeiir.  z. 
Kennt.  d.  Nostoc.  Bern.  1853;  B.  Hick-. 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1861,  ii.  p.  90;  De  Barv. 
Ecgensb.  Flora,  1863 ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur. 
All/,  ii.  161. 

iSTOSTOOHA'OEvF.— A  family  of  Con- 
fervoid  Algse,  composed  of  plants  forming 
gelatinous  strata  or  definitely  formed  gela- 
tinous balls  or  masses,  either  on  damp 
ground  or  floating  at  the  bottom  of  water ; 
consisting  of  minute,  unbranched,  usually 
moniliform,  microscopic  filaments,  tranquil 
or  oscillating,  imbedded j  in  a  mass  of  mu- 
cilaginous or  sometimes  firmish  substance 
(the  amorphous  matrix  is  produced  by  the 
fusion  of  the  special  gelatinous  sheaths 
of  the  individual  filaments) ;  filaments 
finally  breaking  up.  Cells  of  the  fila- 
ments of  three  kinds : — 1.  ordinary  cells  ; 
2.  vesicular  cells  or  heterocysts,  usually  large 
and  without  granular  matter,  frequently 
with  erect  hairs  :  3.  sporangia  or  sporangial 
cells,  produced  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
ordinary  cells,  globular,  elliptical  or  cylin- 
drical. The  reproduction  by  spores  has  been 
observed  mCglindrosperniuin  by  Thuret,  who 
finds  that  the  sporangial  cells  produce  in 
their  interior  one  thick-coated  spore,  which, 
after  a  season  of  rest,  germinates  and  breaks 
out  from  the  sporange  to  grow  into  a  new 
cellular  filament. 
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Rabenhorst  divides  the  family  into  the 
subfamilies  NostocecB  aud  Spermosirese — 
the  first  being-  destitute  of  ijpore3,and  the  last 
possessing-  them.  The  Nostocefe  include 
the  genus  Nostoc,  and  the  Sperniosireae  the 
genera  Anaheena,  Spennosira,  Ct/lindrosper- 
mum,  Splmroztjf/a.-  The  genei-a  Aphanizo- 
menon  (AUman)  and  Dolicho'^permum 
(Thwaites)  are  absorbed  in  the  last-named 
genus.  Trichorrnus  (AUman)  should  occur 
in  these  also. 

See  reference  to  Braxton  Hicks's  views  in 
Nostoc.  Lately  M'^Nab  has  exhibited  the 
occurrence  of  Nostochaceous  filaments  in  the 
tissue  of  AzoUa,  one  of  the  Marsiliacete. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Aim.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  vol. 
V.  321,  pis.  8  &  9;  Kiitz.  Tab.  Phycol.  i. 
pp.  91-100,  ii.  pis.  1-15  ;  Thuret,  on  Nostoc, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  t.  ii. ;  Meneghini, 
Monog.  Nostoch.  Mem.  Turin  Acad.  ser.  2.  v. 
1843;  Allman,  Micr.  Jn.  18-55;  Rabenh. 
Fl.  Eur.  Alq.  ii.  p.  161 :  M-^Nab,  Qii.  Mic.  Jn. 
1874,  p.  215. 

NOTA'MIA,  Flem.— A  g-enus  of  Infundi- 
bulate  Oheilostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the  fa- 
mily Gemellariadae. 

Char.  Cells  placed  back  to  back,  facing 
opposite  directions ;  tobacco-pipe-shaped 
bird's-heads  above  each  pair.    One  species  : 

N.  bursar ia  (PI.  44.  fig.  21).  An  elegant 
microscopic  object. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  294 ;  Busk, 
Cat.  Mar.  Pulijz.  (Brit.  Mm.)  36. 

NOTE'US,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rotatoria, 
of  the  family  Brachionasa. 

Char.  Eyes  absent,  foot  forked  (=eye- 
less  Brachionus). 

N.  qnadricornis  (PI.  35.  fig.  13).  Carapace 
suborbicular,  depressed,  scabrous,  areolate, 
■vrith  four  spines  in  front,  and  two  behind  ; 
aquatic;  length  1-10  to  1-70". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  502 ;  Pritch.  Infus. 
707.  J     ^        ^  J 

NOTODEL'PHYS,  Allm.— A  genus  of 
Entomostraca,  of  the  order  Copepoda. 

N.  ascidicola  (PI.  14.  fig.  22)  resembles 
Cyclops  in  general  appearance.  The  exter- 
nal ovary  is  a  single  organ,  lying  across  the 
back  of  the"abdomen  ;  eye  single.  Marine. 

BiBL.  Allman,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xx.  p.  1  ; 
Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  237. 

NOTO'DROMAS,  Liljeborg.  —  An  Os- 
tracode  related  to  Candona,  among  the  Ci/- 
pridce.  It  has  long  setfe  on  the  lower  an- 
tenna, and  two  eyes.  Its  carapace  has  a 
fiat  ventral  surface  with  limiting  ridges  ;  and 
with  this  portion  upwards  it  floats  at  the 
top  of  sunny  pools  in  Europe  and  the  British 


Isles  (iV.  monachus,  Miiller),  and  in  Aus- 
tralia (Nfenestrata,  King). 

BiBL.  G.  S.  Brady,  Tr.  Linn.  Sic.  xxvi. 
379. 

NOTOGO'NIA,  Perty.— A  genus  of  Eu- 
chlanidota  (Rotatoria). 

Char.  Body  covered  with  a  lorica,  which 
dilates  posteriorly.  Posterior  margin  with 
two  pointed  processes  on  each  side.  Two 
eyes  widely  separated  on  the  outer  margins 
of  the  anterior  extremity.  Jaws  curved, 
strong,  with  two  or  three  teeth.  Caudal 
setfe  strong. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  700. 

NOTOM'MATA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Hydatimiea. 

Char.  Free  ;  eye  single,  cervical ;  tail- 
like foot  with  two  toes ;  rotatory  organ 
simply  ciliated. 

In  some  the  rotatory  organ  is  extended 
laterally  in  an  ear-  or  arm -like  form. 

Ehrenberg  describes  twenty-three  species, 
some  of  which  are  parasitic,  N.  petromyzon 
and  parasita  living-  within  Volrox  c/lobator, 
and  N.  loermckii  within  the  vesicles  of 
Vaucheria ;  and  divides  them  into  the  sub- 
genera:— Labidodon,  ]a,ws  each  with  a  single 
tooth;  Ctenodon,  jaws  each  with  several 
teeth. 

Notommata  granularis  is  the  male  of  N. 
Brachionus. 

Many  of  the  species  are  large  and  well 
adapted  for  the  study  of  the  internal 
structure. 

N.  centrura  (PI.  35.  fig.  14  ;  15,  jaws  and 
teeth).  Body  attenuate  at  each  end,  foot 
small  and  hard;  cephalic  auricles  short;  no 
lateral  setae  ;  aquatic  ;  length  1-36". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  424 ;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  646  ;  Pritchard,  Infus.  681. 

NOTONEC'TA,  L.— A  genus  of  aquatic 
Hemipterous  insects. 


Fig.  5.30 


Notonecta  glauca. 
Maguifled  3  diameters. 


The  insects  belonging-  to  this  genus  have 
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the  elytra  membranous  in  the  posterior  part, 
and  the  body  is  more  or  less  boat-shaped. 
The  hind  legs  are  very  long,  and  when 
stretched  out  resemble  and  act  as  a  pair  of 
oars.  The  NutonecUe  swim  on  their  backs, 
and  generally  in  a  slightly  inclined  position, 
on  the  surface  of  ponds  and  ditches.  They 
descend  with  great  rapidity.  They  are  very 
voracious,  and  live  on  aquatic  larvse,  biting 
also  very  sharply.  Their  mouth-pieces  and 
limbs  atlbrd  interesting  microscopic  objects. 

N.  glauca  (the  water-boatman)  is  com- 
mon in  pools. 

NUBECULA'EIA,  Defrance.— An  Im- 
perforate Foraminifer ;  shell  opaque,  often 
sandy,  protean,  parasitic  on  shells  and  algaj ; 
straight,  scale-like,  or  cervicorn  ;  chambers 
with  imperfect  base ;  at  first  spiral ;  aperture 
oval,  produced,  often  lipped.  Fossil  in  the 
Trias,  Oolite,  and  Tertiaries;  common  in 
shallow  waters  of  warm  latitudes  (N.rugosa, 
PI.  18.  fig.  21). 

BiBL.  Jones  &  Parker,  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc. 
xvi.  45-5 ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  69. 

NUCLEUS  AND  NUCLEOLUS  OF  Ani- 
mals.— The  nucleus  and  nucleoli  of  animal 
cells  have  been  described  (see  Cell,  p.  132 ) ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  that  Van 
Beneden  has  described  the  nucleus  in  the 
granidar  cell-contents  of  a  large  Gre<)arina. 
It  has  normally  a  regular  ellipsoid  form ;  and 
its  dimensions  vary  with  those  of  the  Gre- 
garina.  This  nucleus  has  a  membrane,  and 
is  not  a  solid  body  destitute  of  one ;  the 
membrane  is  very  thin,  and  permits  of  mo- 
dification in  the  form  produced  by  pressure, 
but  not  spontaneously.  The  nucleoli  appear 
and  diisappear,  enlarge  and  diminish,  and 
vary  in  number.    Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1870,  p.  54. 

In  morbid  anatomy  it  is  evident  that 
fission  of  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  is  a  common 
process  in  most  cases  of  cell-development. 
The  nucleus  becomes  lengthened,  narrowed 
at  its  middle,  and  exhibits  an  hour-glass 
constriction  until  the  halves  separate  from 
one  another,  and  two  nuclei  take  the  place 
of  one.  Nucleoli  take  part  in  this  process, 
and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  large  vesicular 
nuclei  of  cancer-cells.  The  fission  takes 
place  with  great  rapidity,  and  can  rarely  be 
observed.  Moreover  the  hour-glass  con- 
striction may  cease,  and  the  nucleus  may 
return  to  its  original  shape.  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  protoplasm  surrounding  the  nu- 
cleus accompanies  the  fission.  In  endoge- 
nous cell-formation  the  nucleus  divides, 
and  the  protoplasm  groups  itself  around  the 
newly  formed  nuclei,  but  the  resistance  of 


I  the  limiting  membrane  of  the  cell  prevents 
the  separation  of  the  independent  segments. 
A  parent  cell  containing  daughter  ceUs 
results ;  but  often  nuclei  are  found  therein 
without  an  aggregate  of  protoplasm  around 
them.  In  nucleated  protoplasm,  which  is 
the  result  of  granulation  after  inflammation, 
the  nuclei  are  massed  together  and  separa- 
ted and  encircled  with  protoplasm,  in  which 
limiting  cell-membranes  are  invisible.  Fis- 
sion of  the  nuclei  takes  place,  and  the  separ 
rated  ends  gradually  become  wider  apart  by 
the  aggregation  of  prot(jplasm. 

NUCLEUS  and  NUCLEOLUS  op 
Plants. — The  term  nucleus  is  applied  in 
botany  to  two  very  different  things — first 
to  the  central  body  of  the  young  ovules  of 
Flowering  plants,  and  secondly  to  a  peculiar 
structure  met  with  in  the  interior  of  cells 
(the  cytoblast).  The  first  will  be  described 
under  the  head  of  Ovule  ;  the  cell-nucleus 
and  nucleolus  mentioned  in  the  article  Cell 
(  Vegeiahle)  will  be  discussed  here. 

Few  parts  of  the  minute  organization  of 
plants  are  more  obscure  than  the  structure 
and  function  of  nuclei :  some  authors[  re- 
gard them  as  of  the  highest  phy.siological 
importance;  others  consider  ther  import 
altogether  unknown.  The  nucleus  may  be 
observed  most  easily  in  the  parenchymatous 
cells  of  the  herbaceous  structures  and  flowers 
of  Monocotyledons  (PI.  .37.  fig.  28  h),  or  in 
the  young  cells  of  the  hairs  of  Flowering 
plants  generally  (PI.  38.  figs.  8,  9  b),  or  in  the 
embryo-sacs  of  ovules  (PL  38.  figs.  4-6) ; 
in  such  cases  the  characters  are  well  defined 
and  unmistakable.  It  consists  of  a  len- 
ticular body  formed  of  more  or  less  granular 
protoplasm,  with  one  or  more  well-  or  ill- 
defined  bright  points,  cavities,  or  solid  sub- 
stances (nucleoli)  in  the  interior.  Wher- 
ever it  appears  throughout  the  higher  plants, 
it  seems  to  possess  the  same  characters  ;  but 
it  may  be  absent  on  the  cells  of  many  Algae,  I 
Lichens,  and  Fungi.  ' 

Ordinarily  nuclei  are  found  attached  to 
the  side  of  cells,  or  fonning  the  centre  of 
radiating  protoplasmic  filaments  (PI.  38. 
fig.  9)  :  sometimes,  however,  the  nucleus  is 
suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cell  by  filamentous  processes  of  protoplasm ; 
in  all  such  cases  it  forms  a  kind  of  centre 
for  the  circidation  of  the  protoplasm  where  • 
this  exhibits  movement  (Rotation),  and  it 
is  itself  carried  about  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  currents. 

The  gTadual  transfer  of  the  nucleus  to  the 
sides  of  the  cell  may  be  well  seen  in  the 
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hairs  of  the  stamens  of  Trnduseantia  (PI.  38. 
figs.  8,  9).  In  Sjurof/i/ra  and  Zij<jnema  the 
nucleus  always  remains  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  the  cell  by  the  protoplasmic  cords. 
The  ultimately  parietal  nucleus  of  the  hairs 
of  Tradescantia  exhibit  radiating  cords,  the 
protoplasm  being  in  process  of  absorption. 
In  Vcdlisiieria  and  (Edu(joaium  and  other 
Confervoids,  the  nucleus  becomes  imbedded 
in  the  continuous  parietal  layer  of  proto- 
plasm which  lies  upon  tlie  so-called  primor- 
dial utricle. 

The  nucleoli  (PI.  .38.  fig.  8 «)  of  these 
larger  nuclei  are  apparently  usually  more  or 
less  solid  granules  of  a  transparent  substance, 
but  sometimes  they  appear  more  like  minute 
cavities. 

The  nuclei  and  nucleoli  of  the  lower 
plants  are  exceedingly  obscure ;  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  so-called  nuclei  are  little 
different  from  the  nucleoli  of  the  larger 
forms,  occupying  to  the  entire  cell-contents 
the  same  relation  as  the  nucleoli  to  large 
nuclei,  for  example,  in  the  spores  of  Lichens 
(PI.  29.  fig.  7),  Fungi,  &c.  In  the  lower 
Coufervoid  Algfe  the  nucleus  (or  nucleolus) 
appears  to  be  represented  by  the  entire  cell- 
contents  (PI.  3),  in  which  one  or  more  well- 
defined  granules  often  occur,  representing 
nucleoli ;  in  certain  stages,  however,  a  larger 
granule  is  met  with,  coloured  by  chloro- 
phyll, which  some  regard  as  a  nucleus ; 
this  disappears  totally  at  particular  epochs, 
and  is  replaced  by  starch-granules  or  oil- 

■  globules.  The  bright-coloured  point,  or 
'eye-spot,'  seen  very  generally  in  the  Zoo- 
SPORKS  both  of  Confervoids  and  Fucoids, 
may  represent  a  nucleolus. 

Nuclei  originate  in  two  ways.  The  sim- 
plest mode  is  found  where  they  precede  free- 
cell  formation,  as  in  the  development  of 

■  the  germinal  vesicles  in  the  embryo- sacs  of 
Flowering  plants.  Here  the  nuclei  appear 
first  as  globular,  granular,   or  lenticular 

.  masses,  which  become  gradually  defined  in 
the  substance  of  a  collection  of  protoplasm 
accumulated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cell 
(PI.  38.  tigs.  1-4).  This  is  a  spontaneous 
isolation  of  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm  to 
become  the  foundation  of  a  new  cell.  We 
may  compare  this  with  the  segmentation  of 
the  entire  ma«s  of  contents  of  the  cells  of 
ConfervcTe  in  the  formation  of  Zoospores, 
which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  at 
first  free  nuclei.  In  cells  multiplying  by 
division,  a  division  of  existing  nuclei  has 
been  observed  to  take  place  in  certain  cases, 
as  in  the  hairs  of  Tradescantia  (PI.  38.  figs. 


8  &  9) ;  but  in  other  similar  cases  of  division 
no  nuclei  are  observed  (PI.  38.  figs.  10  &  11 ). 
In  the  case  of  Tradescantia,  the  oval  parent 
nucleus  fills  up  the  end  of  the  growing  cell, 
so  that  the  division  of  the  nucleus  is  almost 
synonymous  with  the  division  of  tlie  primor- 
dial utricle.  IJut  in  this  case,  as  in  the  de- 
velopment of  cells  from  free  nuclei,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  germinal  vesicles,  the  cell-mem- 
brane in  expanding  draws  away  from  the 
nucleus,  which  remains  adherent  to  or  sus- 
pended in  counexion  with  a  layer  of  proto- 
plasm lining  the  cell-wall  and  forming  its 
primordial  utricle.  In  Si^irogyha  and 
Zi/</nema,  a  division  of  the  free  suspended 
nucleus  precedes  the  division  of  the  large 
primordial  utricle. 

Mohl  describes  a  division  of  nuclei  as 
occurring  in  Anthoceros  •  and  most  authors 
who  have  written  on  the  development  of 
pollen  and  spores  lay  great  stress  on  the 
infiuence  of  the  nuclei,  which  they  describe  ; 
but  the  import  of  nuclei  in  vegetable  cells 
is  certainly  still  a  problem.  Some  believe 
they  are  the  universal  agents  of  production 
of  new  cells,  others  that  they  are  not  the 
agents  of  this  in  any  case,  but,  when  pre- 
sent, may  be  divided  with  the  cells.  Others 
imagine  that  they  are  merely  the  original 
"  mould  "  of  protoplasm  on  which  the  cel- 
lulose menibiane  of  the  nascent  cell  is  de- 
posited, and  which  is  left  unaltered  when 
this  expands  (the  phenomena  in  Spiro(/i/ra 
are  opposed  to  this).  Some  of  those  who 
deny  their  influence  in  cell-development 
believe  them  to  be  the  vital  centres  of  the 
cells  in  which  they  exist. 

They  are  best  seen  in  very  yoimg  cells  in 
all  cases ;  in  nascent  tissues  they  almost  or 
quite  fill  the  cavity  of  the  young  cells.  As 
the  cells  grow  older,  their  history  differs  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  they  persist 
until  the  decay  of  the  organ  in  which  they 
exist.  This  happens  very  generally  in  the 
cells  of  the  flowers,  stems,  &c.  of  Monoco- 
tyledons; not  unfrequently,  in  stems  and 
leaves  they  become  converted  into  starch  or 
chlorophyll  granules.  In  other  cases  they 
have  a  more  definite  purpose  ;  for  in  the 
vesicles  in  which  are  formed  the  spkrmato- 
zoiDS  of  Ferns,  Mosses,  Hepaticse,  Chara- 
cese,  &c.,  these  structures  appear  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  metamorphosis  of  the  nuclei. 

In  examining  supposed  nuclei  of  plants, 
especially"  those  of  lower  cellular  organiza- 
tion, tincture  of  iodine  should  always  be 
applied,  to  distinguish  starch-gTanules  &c. 
from  true  nuclei,  which  are  always  coloured 
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deep  yellow  or  brownish  by  that  reagent, 
besides  being  coagulated,  contracted,  and 
thereby  rendered  more  distinct. 

BiBL.  Ji.  Brown,  un  Orchiikicra,  Phil. 
Maq.  Dec.  1831 ;  Nageli,  Zeit.  f.  wiss.  Bot. 
(iransl.  in  Ray  Soc.  Vols.  1845  &  1849); 
Mohl,  Pflanzoizclle,  pp.  30  and  51  ;  Hof- 
ineister,  Entstch.  d.  Einln/o,  Leipsic,  184!), 
p.  7  ;  Al.  Braun,  Verjungiuiq  {Itay  Sue.  Vol. 
1853,  p.  175). 

NUMMULI  NA,  D'Orb.  \  A  IIvaliueFo- 
NUxMMlfLI'TES.Lanik.  J  raininifer  of 
the  highest  class.  Shell  lenticular,  varying 
in  convexity  and  in  size  (from  less  than  3L 
to  2\  inches  in  diameter),  composed  of 
several,  overlapping,  imiforni,  whorls  of  nu- 
merous > -shaped  chambers  in  a  discoid 
spire.  These  are  prolonged  towards  the 
umbo  of  each  face,  thus  forming  Alar 
Lobes,  either  straight  (in  the  liadiatce), 
or  sinuous  {Siitiuitcfi),  or  inosculating  {.Ecti- 
culatce).  The  alfe  are  abortive  or  absent, 
and  the  spire  therefore  exposed,  in  Assilina 
and  Opcrculina,  unequal  and  modified  in 
Aiiijihisteijina.  The  chambers  communicate 
by  a  transverse  slit  at  the  base  of  the 
septum,  with  smaller  occasional  holes.  The 
outer  chamber-walls  (Spiral  Lamina)  are 
thin  in  the  latest,  but  in  the  older  cham- 
bers thickened  by  successive  layers  of  the 
delicate  tubuliferous  .shell.  Over  the  septa 
of  the  median  plane  (PI.  47.  fig.  22),  and 
where  the  alar  septa  cross  and  touch,  the 
tubuli  being  obsolete,  the  shell  becomes 
translucent  (Pillars)  ;  at  the  outer  margin 
(Marginal  Cord)  also  of  the  whorls  the 
layers  of  shell  become  translucent,  and  are 
traversed  by  radiating  and  inosculating 
tubes,  continuous  with  canals  passing  be- 
tween the  two  shell-laj'ers  of  each  septum 
( Intexseptal  Canals),  and  with  the  canals 
in  the  margin  of  the  inner  whorls.  This 
Canal-system  carries  spiral  and  branching 
tlireads  of  sarcode  through  the  denser 
parts  of  the  shell,  which,  indeed,  in 
some  PvIystomeUcc  and  Ccdcarince  appear 
to  be  secreted  thereby  (Supplementary 
Skeleton). 

Niinmiuliiia  is  rare  in  the  Carboniferous, 
Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous,  but  very  common 
in  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata;  living  in  the 
North,  Pied,  and  Australian  seas,  but  small 
{N.  radiata,  PL  47.  fig.  21). 

BiBL.  D'Archiac  et  Haime,  An.  foss.  JSmm. 
indc,  1853;  Carter,  Ann.  N.  //.  ser.  2.  xi. 
p.  161,  and  ser.  3.  viii.  pp.  320,  300;  Parker 
and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  H.  ser.  3.  v.  p.  100,  viii. 
p.  229;  Carpenter,  Intrud.  For,  p.  202; 


Microscope,  1858,  p.  510  ;  II.  B.  Brady,  Ann 
N.  H.  ser.  4.  xiii.  p.  222. 

NYC'TALIS,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Agaricini 
(Ilymenomycetous  Fungi),  consisting  of  one 
or  two  species,  parasitic  on  Ittissulce,  with 
thick  obtuse  gills,  of  which  N.  jxirasitica  is 
the  type.  iV.  asterophora  is  constantly 
infested  with  dusty,  fawn-coloured,  echinu- 
late  spores,  which  are  a  peculiar  condition 
of  a  species  of  Jli/phoini/cca. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Gcn.Hyin'.  \  Berk.  Outl  p.  217 : 
Cooke,  Handh.  p.  231 ;  Tul.  Car}},  i.  p.  109, 
iii.  p.  54. 

N YMPILEACE.E.  See  IIaihs  (p.  366). 
0. 

OAT,  Avena  sntiva  (Nat.  Order  Grami- 
naceas,  Flowering  Plants). — The  form  of 
the  starch-corpuscles  of  the  oat  is  ver\'  un- 
like that  of  the  other  common  corn-plants  ; 
they  consist  of  numerous  small  polygonal 
grains  grouped  together  in  roundish  or  oval 
masses  (PI.  37.  fig.  10).    See  St.vech. 

OBE'LTA,  Peron  &  Lesueur. — A  genus  of 
Canipanulariidie  (llydrozoa). 

Cliar.  Stem  branching,  plant-like,  rooted 
by  a  creeping  stolon ;  hydrothecpe  campa- 
nnlate,  without  operculum  ;  gonotheca;  on 
the  stems  and  branches;  reproduction  by 
free  medusiform  zooids.  Gonozooid  :  um- 
brella depressed  and  disk-like  ;  manubrium 
short  and  quadrate  ;  radiating  canals  four; 
marginal  tentacles  numerous ;  lithocysts 
eiglit,  two  in  each  interradial  space. 

1^)IBL.  Ilincks,  Brit.  Hyd.  Zooph.  p.  147. 

OBISIDA.    See  Abachnida,  p.  05. 

OBJECTIVE,  OiiJKCT-GLAss.  See  In- 
troduction, p.  XV. 

Immersion- sydem. — The  loss  of  ligbt 
dependent  on  the  refiection  of  a  portion 
of  the  oblique  rays  from  a  surface  of  glass, 
whether  thej'  are  entering  or  are  quitting 
that  surface,  is  much  less  when  they  pass 
from  water  into  glass  than  from  air  into 
glass ;  or  vice  versa,  from  glass  into  water 
than  from  glass  into  air. 

Acting  upon  these  facts,  Amici,  in  the 
first  substance,  and  subsequently  Ilartnack, 
Naclict,  Gundlach-i  and  most  of  the  great 
English  objective-makers  formed  and  cor- 
rected object-glasses  so  that  they  could  be 
used  when  the  distal  surface  of  the  exposed 
lens  was  imruersed  in  water.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  loss  of  light  is  great ;  and  when 
properly  corrected  the  immersion-lenses 
can  be  used  as  successfully  and  much  more 
readily  than  object-glasses  of  tlie  same 
magnifying-power  used  in  the  usual    dry  ' 
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manner.  Consult  Carpenter,  Microscope, 
•itb  edit.  18t)8;  Frey,  Dan  Mikro^.  p.  40; 
and  T>eale,  How  to  Work ;  Royston  Pig-ott, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1^'-  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.,  pas.sini ;  Brakey, 
Month.  Mic.  Jn.  iMay  &  June  1874. 

OCEL'LI. — ■  Eye-specks,  pigment-spots, 
and  true,  "simple,"  and  sinall  visual  organs 
in  the  Invertebrata.  The  ocelli  of  the 
Medusidte  are  situated  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  disk,  and  consist  of  little 
aggregations  of  pigment  enclosed  in  cavities. 
In  the  Echinida  the  ocellus  occupies  a  pore 
in  each  of  the  ocular  plates  at  the  summit 
of  the  ambulacral  areas;  and  the  Asteriadje 
have  a  pigment-spot  at  the  extremity  of 
each  ray,  this  rudimentarj^  organ  being  sur- 
rounded in  some  species  by  movable 
spines.  In  the  Annuloida,  Plannria  has 
from  two  to  sixteen  pigment-spots  or  rudi- 
mentary eyes  in  the  preoral  region  of  the 
body;  the  Anguillidse  also  have  pigment- 
spots;  and  Itotifera  have  red  pigment-spots 
or  a  spot  situated  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  nervous  mass.  Numerous  ocelli  are 
found  in  many  species  of  Annulata — in  the 
Leech  for  instance,  and  in  the  Errautia 
also,  whilst  some  of  these  have  them  not. 
The  Chfetognatha  have  imperfect  but 
darlvly  pigmented  ocelli,  resting  on  ganglia. 
See  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  Insecta. 
Minute  ocelli  occur  along  the  margins  of 
the  mantle  of  some  Lamellibranchiata,  and 
between  the  oral  tentacles  of  the  Tunicata. 
In  the  Gasteropoda  and  Cephalopoda  the 
non-compound  organs  of  vision  become 
true  eyes.  In  every  instance  these  ocelli, 
whether  they  are  truly  optical  organs  oi'  not, 
afford  interest  to  tlie  microscopist. 

OCHLOCIlvETE,  Thwaites.  — Is  now 
included  in  the  Aphanocilete. 

OCTAVIA'NA,  Tul.-A  genus  of  Gas- 
teromycetous  Fungi  (section  flypogfei)  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sterile  base  of  tlie  conti- 
nuous or  cracked  peridium ;  the  easily 
divisible  byssoid  frames  and  the  fruit- 
bearing  cavities  at  first  empty,  then  covered 
with  the  rough  spores. 

BiBL.  Tul.  FiiiK/.  Blip.  t.  ii.  f.  1 ;  Berk. 
Oxdt.  p.  29:3 ;  Cooke,  ILmdh.  p.  355. 

OCTOSPORES.— Sporangia  of  Fucacea?, 
which  subdivide  into  a  cluster  of  eialit  cells. 

ODONTEL'LA,  Ag.  —  This  genus  of 
Diatomacefe  is  united  with  Biddulphia, 
Biddulpliia  ( Odonti-Ua  )  aurita  undergoing 
spontaneous  division,  PI.  14.  fig.  9. 

ODONTIIA'LIA,  Lyngb.— a  genus  of 
Rhodomelaceae  (Florideous  Algte)  contain- 
ing one  British  species,  O.  dcntaUi,  which 


has  an  irregularly  bipinnatifid  frond,  -3  to  12'' 
long,  ttie  main  axis  and  lobes  being  about 
1-4"  wide  throughout ;  the  colour  is  deep 
wine-red,  darker  when  dried.  The  frond 
bears  marginal,  stalked,  ostiolate,  ovate 
cerumidiii  with  spores,  lanceolate  stichidia, 
in  wliich  are  contained  two  rows  of  ternate 
tetraspores,  and  (intlteridia. 

BiBL.  llarv.  Brit.  A!(/.  p.  77,  pi.  11  A  ; 
Phi/c.Brit.  pi.  34;  Greviile,  Al;/.  Br.  pi.  13, 
Kiitz.  P/jyc.  qeiieralix,  p.  448. 

ODONTIlVlU-M,  Kiitz.  —  A  genus  of 
DiatoniaceiB. 

Char.  Frustules  quadrangular,  united  to 
form  an  elongated  biconvex  filament ;  linear 
in  front  view ;  valves  elliptical  with  trans- 
verse continuous  striie.  Aquatic  and  marine. 

Differs  from  Dodictda  in  the  elongated 
filament,  which  sometimes,  however,  con- 
sists of  only  three  or  four  frustules  ! 

O.  tun/iduhiin  (PI.  13.  fig.  14  :  a,  front 
view;  b,  side  view).  Valves  lanceolate, 
obtusish;  stria;  on  eiich  valve  six.  Aquatic; 
length  of  frustules  1-1720  to  1-570". 

O.tabellaria, Smith  —  Stuurosira  construens, 
Ehr.  (PI.  41.  fig.  38). 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  i^rtc///.  p.  44  ;  Sji.  Air/. -p.  12; 
Smith,  Brit.  Diut.  ii.  15  ;  liabenh.  Fl.  Eur. 
Ml.  i.  iia 

ODONTODIS'CUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatoniaceaj.    See  Coscinodiscus. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  lenticular ;  valves 
circular,  alike,  v^-ithout  nodules  or  aper- 
tures, not  areolar  (under  ordin.  ilium.),  but 
covered  with  puncta  either  arranged  in 
radiating  rows  or  in  excentrically  curved 
lines,  and  with  erect  nuirginal  teeth. 

The  puncta  are  surely  the  ordinary  de- 
pressions imperfectly  examined.  Three 
species  ;  fossil  and  in  guano. 

O.  ccccidricus  (PI.  43.  fig.  52). 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1844,  p.  73 ; 
Kiitz.  Sp.  Alt/,  p.  129;  Pritchard,  Infvs. 

ODONTOPHORE.— The  so-called  tongue 
of  some  moUusca  (the  Odontophora) ;  it  is 
a  cartilaginous  cushion  supporting,  as  on  a 
pulley,  an  elastic  strap,  which  bears  a  long 
series  of  transversely  disposed  teeth.  See 
Tongue,  Molluscan. 

BiBL.  Iluxlev,  Elein.  Comp.  Anat. 

ODONTOTRE'MA,  Nyl.— A  genus  of 
Ijichenacei. 

Char.  Thalliis  indistinct.  Apothecia 
black,  naked,  at  first  closed,  then  dehiscing 
with  a  denticulato-ruptured  proper  margin. 

O.  Joiiiiitis,  Nyl.  On  old  nails,  England 
and  Europe. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  358. 
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(ECIS'TES,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rotatoria, 
of  the  family  (Ecistina. 

Char.  Single;  rotatory  organ  single, 
with  an  entire  margin  ;  body  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  a  fixed  cylibdrical  carapace  ; 
eyes  two,  frontal,  red,  disappearing  in  ad- 
vanced age. 

O.  crydalHniis  (PI.  35.  fig.  16).  Carapace 
hyaline,  viscid,  covered  with  foreign  bodies  ; 
aquatic  ;  entire  length  l-;56". 

Jaws  each  with  three  teeth. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infm.  p.  392;  Pritchard, 
Infus. ;  Davis,  Mic.  Trans.  1800,  p.  14. 

(ECIS'TINA,  Ehr. -A  family  of  Ro- 
tatoria (small  Melicertce,  probably). 

Char.  Animals  single  or  aggregate,  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  a  gelatinous  cara- 
pace ;  rotatory  organ  single,  with  an  entire 
margin. 

A  distinct  carapace  for  each  animal ...  1.  (Ecistes. 
Carapaces  aggregated  into  a  sphere  ...  2.  Conochilus. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  391. 

CEUE'MIUM,"Fr.— A  genus  of  Dematiei 
(Hyphomycetons  Fungi).  Q^.atrum,  Govda, 
consists  of  dense  tufts  o±'  brown  erect  fibres, 
scarcely  branched,  and  without  true  septa. 
The  roundish  "spores"  are  sessile  upon  the 
sides  of  the  erect  filaments. 

BiBL.  Corda,  Sturnt's  Deidschl.  Fl.  6, 
pi.  9;  Fries,  Systema  3Iic.  344;  Berkeley 
and  Broome,  Ami.  N.  H.  2  ser.  vi.  p.  400. 

(EDIPO'DIUM,  Schwiigr.— A  genus  of 
Splachnacefe  (Acrocarpous,  operculated 
Mosses),  sometimes  included  under  Gymno- 
stoninm.  CEdipodi'tcm  Griffitltianum, Schwiig., 
the  only  species,  is  remarlcable  for  the  pe- 
culiarly thickened  fruit-stalk,  whence  the 
name  of  the  genus  is  derived. 

CEDOGONIA'CE^E.— A  family  of  fila- 
mentous Confervoid  Algfe,  remarkable  for 
the  filaments  growing  by  a  peculiar  mode  of 
cell-division,  accompanied  by  circumscissile 
dehiscence  of  the  parent  cell,  and  by  the 
zoospores  being  formed  from  the  whole  con- 
tents and  bearing  a  crown  of  numerous 
cilia.    There  are  two  genera  : 

1.  CEdoyonhnn.    Filaments  unbranched. 

2.  Jhdhochcete.  Filaments  branched  and 
bearing  bristle-cells  with  a  bulbous  base 
(fig.  83,  p.  117). 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

CEDOGO'NlUM,Link.(Pro^(/'«-«,Leclerc, 
Vesictdifera,  Ilass.). — A  genus  of  ffidogo- 
niacese  (Confervoid  Algfe).  Some  of  the 
CEdoyonia  are  among  the  commonest  and 
most  abundant  of  freshwater  Algre,  occur- 
ring in  every  pond,  ditch,  or  stream,  and 
quickly  making  their  appearance  in  tanks, 


acjuaria,  &c.    They  may  generally  be  re- 
cognized at  a  glance  by  the  dense  and  uni- 
form green  protoplasm,  sometimes  filling 
the  cells,  sometimes  (after  dividing)  leaving 
half  of  the  cell  colourless  and  devoid  of 
chlorophyll — above  all,  by  the  annular  striae 
occurring  at  the  ends  of  many  of  the  cells 
(PL  5.  fig.  7  6,  h).    The  cells  have  each  a 
large  parietal  nucleus  (fig.  7  o).    The  large 
round  interstitial  sporaugial  cell  (fig.  7  //) 
is  also  a  very  distinctive  character.  Tlie 
zoospores  also  are  peculiar,  consisting  of 
the  entire  contents  of  a  cell,  therefore  very 
large,  and  are  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
cilia  (PI.  5.  fig.  7  c).    The  filaments  are 
attached,  when  young,  to  stones,  plants, 
&c.  by  root-like  processes.    Tlie  filaments 
are  composed  of  rows  of  cylindrical  cells, 
which  multiply  interstitially  in  a  very  curious 
manner.    When  a  cell  is  about  to  divide, 
an  annular  deposit  of  cellulose  occurs  around 
the  u]iper  part  of  the  parent  cell.  Next 
the  wall  of  the  parent  cell  breaks,  by  a  cir- 
cumscissile dehiscence,  just  below  the  cel- 
lulose ring.     The  internal  cell  elongates 
and  removes  the  margins  of  the  circular 
slit  from  each  other,  the  upper  piece  of  the 
parent-cell  wall  being  pushed  up  as  a  kind 
of  cap  on  the  elongating  cell.    While  the 
cell  is  thus  being  elongated,  its  primordial 
utricle  becomes  divided  below  the  line  of 
dehiscence  of  the  parent  cell ;  but  both  the 
new  portions  grow,  so  that  the  line  of 
division  between  the   two  new  cells  at 
length  rises  above  the  margin  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  parent  cell.    The  annular  depo- 
sit of  gelatinous  cellulose  has  meanwliile 
become  ftretched  or  developed  over  the 
space  left  by  the  separation  of  the  halves 
of  the  parent  membrane,  forming  an  outer 
coat  to  the  new  cell.    After  the  growth  of 
the  lower  cell  is  finished,  the  upper  one 
begins  to  elongate,  until  it  attains  equal 
length  ;  it  remains  poor  in  protoplasm  and 
chlorophyll  while  growing,  but  becomes 
densely  filled  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
dimensions.  The  margins  or  broken  ends  of 
the  parent-cell  wall  form  the  annular  strife 
seen  on  the  filaments  (PI.  5.  fig.  7  h,  y,  h) : 
at  first  there  is  only  one  at  the  top  of  any 
given  cell ;  but  the  next  dehiscence  takes 
place  jvist  below  this,  giving  rise  to  a  second, 
and  so  on,  until  many  successive  rings  are 
produced  at  one  spot. 

The  zoospores  or  ciliated  gonidia  (fig.  7c) 
are  formed  fi-om  the  entire  contents  of  a 
cell,  and  e.xhibit  a  large  round  nucleus; 
they  escape  by  a  circumsciss  le  dehiscence 
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of  the  wall  of  the  parent  cell  (6)  :  the  fila- 
nieut,  however,  does  not  generally  become 
quite  broken  in  two ;  the  portions  remain 
attached  by  a  strip  of  the  side-wall  forming' 
a  kind  of  hing'e ;  and  the  zoospores  are  not 
set  free  directly,  but  at  first  are  enclosed  in 
J  a  very  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible 
■  globular  envelope,  colorable  blue  by  iodine 
and  sulpluiric  acid,  which  appears  to  dis- 
solve very  quickly  in  the  water.  The  zoo- 
J  spores  are  large,  somewhat  ovate  in  form, 
i'  with  a  transparent  region  at  one  end,  whence 
the  numerous  cilia  arise.  When  expelled, 
they  move  for  a  time,  and  then  come  to  rest, 
attaching  themselves  to  foreign  objects  by 
the  ciliated  end,  acquiring  a  membrane, 
sending  out  root-like  processes  below  (e), 
and  elongating  and  expanding  above  into  a 
longish  pear-shaped  body.  Sometimes  the 
zoospores  do  not  completely  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  parent  cell,  and  then  ger- 
minate in  this  way  in  situ,  the  root-like 
processes  remaining  engaged  in  the  parent 
cell.  Very  often  they  attach  themselves 
upon  the  parent  filament  to  germinate.  The 
next  stage  after  germination  presents  two 
difterent  classes  of  phenomena :  in  the  one 
case,  as  a  purely  vegetative  zoospore,  the 
young  plant  elongates  gradually  into  a 
jointed  filament  by  extension  and  cell- 
division  ;  in  the  other  it  is  an  atnlrospore, 
and  becomes  an  mdheridial  filament. 

The  (Edogunia  produce  large  I'esting- 
spores  (oospores),  which  are  formed  from 
■  the  entire  contents  of  the  uppermost  of  two 
cells  developed  as  above  described.  A 
rupture  of  the  parent-cell  wall  takes  jolace 
at  the  side  during  the  development  of  the 
spore;  through  the  small  orifice  thus  formed 
the  spore-mass  becomes  fertilized  through 
the  agency  of  the  little  globular  bodies  pro- 
duced in  the  antheridia  (PI.  45.  figs.  5,  16, 
17).  Ultimately  the  spore,  while  increasing 
in  size,  retracts  itself  from  the  walls  of  its 
parent  cell  (ouf/om'imi) ,  and  lies  free  in  the 
cavity,  presenting  a  double  coat,  the  outer 
of  which  is  thick  and  tough  ;  its  contents 
acquire  a  red  colour  as  it  ripens.  The  parent 
cell  of  the  spore  mostly  acquires  a  globular 
or  elliptical  form,  and  a  red  or  brown  colour, 
appearing  like  a  kind  of  nodule  on  the  fila- 
ment ;  and  the  ripe  spore,  of  globular,  ellip- 
tical, or  depressed  spherical  form,  is  mostly 
of  greater  diameter  than  the  ordinary  cells 
(PI.  45.  fig.  21).  The  ripe  spore,  which  is 
quadruple,  escapes  by  the  decomposition  or 
dehiscence  of  the  parent  cell,  and  is  covered 
with  a  hyaline  menrbrane.    Each  of  the 


four  spores  is  likewise  surrounded  by  its 
cell-membrane.  After  a  short  time  has 
elapsed,  the  hyaline  membrane  disappears, 
and  the  four  spores  lie  still  and  motionless. 
Then  a  change  sots  in :  the  cell-membraiie 
of  each  spore  bursts  by  means  of  an  annular 
slit,  and  a  part  separates  like  a  lid.  Soon 
the  cell-contents  leave  the  cell  in  the  form 
of  a  zoospore,  which  moves  with  the  aid  of 
a  crown  of  cilia.  After  a  certain  time  the 
motion  ceases,  the  cilia  disappear,  and  one 
end  of  the  zoospore  becomes  elongated  into 
a  root  like  the  ordinary  zoospores.  The 
little  cell  thus  fixed  becomes  divided  by  a 
transverse  septum.  Each  spore  thus  pro- 
duces four  Qidogonhim  plants. 

The  antheridial  structures  of  the  QlcIo- 
f/onia  are  either  formed  in  the  ordinary  fila- 
ments (PI.  45.  fig.  13),  or  from  dwarf  fila- 
ments produced  from  the  smaller  zoospores 
or  (indrospores  (PI.  45.  fig.  19).  In  either 
case  they  consist  of  one  or  more  very  short 
joints  of  the  filament,  formed  in  the  ordi- 
nary waj^,  the  contents  of  which  divide 
into  two  portions.  The  cells  then  deliisce 
and  allow  the  new  products  to  escape,wliich 
resemble  the  vegetative  zoospores,  but  are 
much  smaller.  These  new  bodies,  the 
spermatozoids,  make  their  way  through  the 
orifices  in  the  parent  cells  of  the  spores  and 
fertilize  their  contents  (PI.  45.  fig.  20). 

The  Gidoyonia  appear  to  be  sometimes 
purely  monfficious  or  dioecious,  the  single 
filaments  including  either  both  antheridial 
and  spore-cells,  or  only  one  kind  of  organ  ; 
but  the  most  common  condition  is  interme- 
diate between  these  two  conditions,  the 
filaments  having  some  joints  converted  into 
sporangia!  cells,  others  giving  birth  to  the 
androspores,  which  germinate  into  dwarf 
antheridial  filaments  (often  sessile  on  or 
near  the  sporanges) ;  and  these  produce  sper- 
matozoids. This  condition  is  termed  by 
Pri n  gsh ei m  f/yn  an  drosporous. 

BiBL.  Mohl,  But.  Zeittmg,  xiii.  p.  689; 
De  Bary,  Soc.  des  Sc.  Nat.  d.  Fribourg,  July 
1856 ;  Carter,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  3  ser.  i. 
p.  29 ;  Hassall,  Fresliw.  Alg. ;  Braun,  in 
Ki'dz.  SjH'c.  Alg. ;  Pabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg. 
iii.  347;  Jurani,  in  Prinqsheim^ s  Jalirh.  f. 
iviss.  Bot.  1873. 

OIDTUM,  Link  (Acrosporium  and  Sporo- 
trichum,  Greville  ;  Tornla,  Corda). — A  sup- 
posed genus  of  Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous 
Fungi ),  but  very  probably  consisting  merely 
of  imperfect  conditions  of  plants  of  more 
complex  nature.  The  Oidia  have  recently 
attracted  great  attention  on  account  of  the 
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extraoi'dinnry  doYelopmcnt  of  the  form 
called  Oiilhnn  Tui  lxcn'  on  the  vines  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Atlantic  islands.  This,  how- 
ever, like  O.  Imcoeoin'mu  and  others,  appears 
to  be  only  the  conidiiferous  niycelinni  of  an 
Erysiphk  or  some  allied  plant ;  the  parti- 
culars of  its  history  are  given  more  at  length 
under  Vink-fujjgus.  Oidium  lactis  seems 
also  referable  to  Tonda,  or  to  the  myce- 
iium  of  PuNiciLLiuM.  O.  ahortifuciens, 
Lk.  is  an  imperfect  state  of  Claviceps  ;  O. 
alhirans,  C.  Robin,  the  fungus  of  Aphtha, 
is  probably  referable  to  some  other  genus 
when  mature,  as  Aclinrion  should  perhaps 
also  be  included  under  Piiccinia.  The  ob- 
jects described  as  Oidia  consist  of  delicate 
horizontal  filaments,  creeping  over  leaves, 
fruits,  or  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  (O.  lactis  at  the  edges  of  sour 
milk,  O.  alhicai/s  in  the  mouth  of  the  hu- 
man subject),  forming  an  interlaced  fleecy 
coat,  the  horizontal  filaments  giving  origin 
to  numerous  erect  (usually  short),  articu- 
lated pedicels,  the  uppermost  cells  of  which 
(or  several  of  the  uppermost)  become  ex- 
panded into  oval  bodies  (com'dra)  wliich  be- 
come disarticulated,  and,  falling  upon  the 
matrix,  germinateand  producenewfilaments 
(PL  20.  figf.  8,  9). 

Oidivm  leitcoconimn,  Tuckeri,  erydplwides 
are  white;  O.  aiirciim,  fulnim,  fnictigcmnn, 
and  others  subsequently  become  coloured, 
and  these  certainly  belong  to  a  different 
category. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Ilnoh.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  .349 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hid.  i.  p.  263,  vi.  p.  4-38, 
2  ser.  vii.  p.  178,  xiii.  p.  463  ;  Crypt.  Bo- 
tany, pp.  300,  308 ;  Fries,  Simima  Veg.  494  ; 
Fresenius,  Bdtr.  z.  Mycol.  IT.  i.  p.  2.3,  ii. 
p.  76;  Leveille,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Kat.  3  ser. 
XV.  p.  109 ;  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  73 ;  Ch. 
Robin,  Vcyet.  Parasit.  2nd  ed.  p.  488;  and 
the  Bihl.  of  ViNe-ruNGUS. 

OIL. — Oils  of  various  kinds  are  most 
abundantly  produced  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  plants,  and  occur  to  some  extent  in 
almost  all.  For  the  microscopist,  it  is  con- 
venient to  divide  them  into  essential  and 
Ji.red  oils.  Tlie  former  are  special  secre- 
tions, and  occur  in  the  cells  of  the  Glands 
and  Glandular  Hairs  of  the  epidermis  of 
those  parts  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air  and 
light.  Fixed  oils  are  found  principally  in 
the  cells  of  tissues  still  physiologically 
active  in  the  nutrition  of  the  plants,  and 
they  appear  in  many  cases  to  have  a  close 
relation  with  and  to  form  substitutes  for 
starch.    Thus  fixed  oils  occur  stored  up  in 


the  cells  of  the  perisperms  or  of  tlie  cotyle- 
dons of  certain  seeds  in  which  little  or  no 
starch  is  produced,  as  in  the  Papaveraceee, 
Crucifercc,  Linuni,  the  almond,  nut,  &c. 
Oil  may  occur  also  in  the  pulp  of  fruits,  as 
in  the  olive. 

Spopes  of  Cryptogamic  plants  and  Pol- 
LEN-grains  are  remarkable  for  the  oil  thev 
exhibit  in  their  mature  condition.  It  ap- 
pears to  serve  as  an  inditterent  or  inert  form 
of  assimilated  nutriment. 

Oil  occurs  in  the  cavity  of  cells  in  the 
form  of  minute  drops,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished mostly,  by  the  experienced  mi- 
croscopist, by  simple  inspection  ;  but  it  is 
often  desirable  to  prove  the  nature  of  the 
globules,  which  may  be  done  by  removing 
them  with  ether,  or,  in  the  case  of  pollen, 
by  viewing  them  in  spirit  of  turpentine  or 
oil  of  lemons.  Potash  does  not  act  readily 
upon  oil-globules  in  the  cells  of  plants. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  convenient  to  view 
objects  in  oil  instead  of  water,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  transparent  ;  for  this 
purpose  oil  of  lemon  or  turpentine  is  usually 
emploved.    See  Preparation. 

OLFACTORY  ORGAN.— The  region 
of  the  organ  of  smell  which  is  more  parti- 
cularly devoted  to  the  reception  of  the 
sensation  is  a  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  possesses  either  a  yellowish  or 
a  brownish  tint.  It  is  termed  the  regio 
olfactoria.  If  sections  be  made  of  the 
mucous  membrane  hardened  in  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  they  be  carried  down 
to  the  bone,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
osseous  structure  is  invested  with  a  peri- 
osteum which  is  immediately  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  numerous  and  closely 
arranged  glands — the  glands  of  Bowman. 
They  are  elongated  and  often  flask-shaped. 
The  glands  contain  an  epithelium,  which  is 
spherical  near  the  fundus  and  polygonal 
towards  the  excretory  duct.  The  ducts 
reach  the  surface  between  the  elements  of 
the  next  following  external  layer.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  ordinary 
connective  tissue,  which  is  connected  below 
with  the  periosteimi  and  above  with  the 
epithelium,  the  most  external  layer.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  basement  mem- 
brane exists  to  this  last.  Imbedded  in  the 
connective  tissue  are  the  vessels  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  The 
superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  an  epithelium  which,  under  chloride-of- 
gold  solution,  is  divisible  into  two — an 
external,  which  is  finely  striated,  and  an 
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internal  granular  layer.  When  the  olftxc- 
tory  organ  of  a  Proteus  is  treated  ■with 
cliloride-of-gold  solution  for  a  day,  and  then 
a  fragment  torn  off  and  teased  out,  the  epi- 
thelial cells  split  up  into  distinct  cell  groups, 
The  external  half  is  conipo.sed  of  extremely 
long  fibrils,  which  at  their  outer  extremi- 
ties terniinate  in  long  cilia  ;  and  the  in- 
ternal half  consists  of  large  compressed 
nuclei,  of  which  one,  larger  than  the  re- 
mainder, presents  an  elongated  form,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  situated  externally. 
Each  of  the  above  groups  consists  of  two 
kinds  of  cells,  some  few  of  which  are 
large,  whilst  the  greater  number  have  a  large 
round  nucleus  and  very  long  tine  processes. 
One  of  these  processes  runs  outwards  ;  and 
the  other,  whicli  is  the  hnest,  runs  inwards, 
and  can  be  followed  to  the  margin  of  the 
sub-epithelial  connective  tissue.  These  are 
the  olfactory  cells  of  Schultze.  Their  outer 
extremity  bears  the  above-mentioned  line 
cilia.  In  man  the  cilia  are  not  present. 
These  long  slender  olfactory  cells  are  in 
communication  with  the  tibrils  of  the  ol- 
factory nerves. 

The  olfactory  nerves  come  from  the 
olfactory  bulb,  which  is  attached  to  a 
conical  process  of  the  under  and  front  part 
of  both  sides  of  the  brain.  It  is  hollow, 
and  from  its  external  part  the  nerves  are 
given  off  to  the  membrane  of  the  nose  ;  and 
from  the  internal  surface  proceeds  a  layer 
of  medullary  fibres,  which  invests  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  contiguous  portion  of 
the  brain  (olfactory  lobe).  There  is  much 
resemblance  between  the  bulb  and  the 
retina.  It  receives  the  brush  of  olfactory 
nerves,  terminating  peripherally  in  the  olfac- 
tory cells  as  a  short  projection  system, 
just  as  the  retina  presents  a  still  shorter 
projection  system — the  connecting  fibres 
between  the  rods  and  cones  as  terminal 
organs,  and  their  nervous  elements  (gan- 
glion-cells of  retina)  as  a  centre.  These 
olfactory  nerves  pass  off  from  the  bulb,  and 
extend  to  a,  stratum  fflomenilosum,  consisting 
of  nodulated  masses,  in  and  around  which 
nucleal-like  cells  are  distributed,  imbedded 
in  a  finely  granular  matrix  like  that  of  the 
upper  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 
The  next  layer  is  Clarke's  stratum  f/elati- 
nosum  ;  and  it  contains  in  its  outer  zone 
scattered,  and  in  the  internal  zone  more 
closelj'  arranged  nerve -cells  which  are 
partly  fusiform  and  partly  pyramidal,  and 
are  imbedded  in  the  cortex.  The  next 
layer  is  medullary  and  granular,  the  granules 


resembling  those  noticed  in  the  cerebellum. 
See  Nei{ve  and  Nervous  centees. 

BiBL.  Todd  Bowman,  Phi/s.  Anat.  ii. ; 
M.  SchuKze,  Unters.  ii.  d.  Nuscii.  1802; 
Babuchiu  in  Strieker,  Hum.  ^-  Comp.  ^iSlist. 
iii.  201. 

OLIGOCIIyE'TA.— An  order  of  Anne- 
lida, comprising  the  earth-worm,  or  Lum- 
bricidic,  and  the  water-worms,  or  Naididas. 

OLBIDTUxM,  A.  Braun.— A  genus  of 
Alg;e  allied  to  Cln/tridium.  Its  species  are 
epiphytes  or  entophytes,  and  aftect  water 
and  land-plants. 

BiBL.  Archer,  Nat.  Hist.  Sac.  Dublin; 
Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Ah/,  iii.  282. 

OMPHALOPEL'TA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
fossil  Diatomacece  which  agrees  with  Acti- 
noptyclnis. 

O.  urcoluta  (PI.  43.  fig.  53). 

BiBL.  Ehr,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1844, 
p.  20.3 ;  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alq.  p.  132  ;  Grev.  Mic. 
Trans.  ISliO,  p.  122.  ' 

ONCOBRY'SA,  Agardh.— A  genus  of 
freshwater  Algae  hitherto  included  in  Hi/- 
drucoccus  or  Nostoc.  The  species  are  con- 
tinental. 

BrBL.  l!abenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Ahj.  ii.  07. 

ONCOSPUE'NIA,  Ehr.-^A  doubtful 
genus  of  BiatomaceaB.  Marine. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Tier.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1845, 
p.  72 ;  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  11 ;  Rabenh.  Fl. 
Eur.  Alg.  i.  290. 

ONION,  AlUinn  Cepa  (Flowering  Plants, 
Nat.  Ord.  Liliacea3). — The  young  bulb  of  the 
onion  oifers  a  very  good  and  cheap  subject 
for  the  investigation  of  the  development  of 
spiral  vessels,  to  those  who  do  not  object  to 
its  odour  ;  other  bulbs  will  do  equally  well. 
In  the  cells  of  the  base  of  the  bulb  occur 
very  elegant  groups  of  prismatic  crystals 
(see  Raphides). 

ONYGE'NEI.— A  family  of  Ascomyce- 
tous  Fungi,  containing  a  few  inconspicuous 
plants  growing  upon  the  feathers  of  dead 
birds,  or  upon  cast-off  horseshoes.  The 
flocculent  spreading  mycelium  usually  pro- 
duces on  its  surface  little  white  stalk-like 
bodies  crowned  by  a  globular  perithecium. 
At  iirst  erect  and  thick,  these  supports  be- 
come more  slender  as  they  elongate,  and 
seem  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  light 
perithecium  (fig.  531).  In  some  species  the 
perithecium  is  sessile.  The  perithecium  is 
tilled  with  brandling  filaments,  arising  from 
the  walls  of  its  internal  cavity,  interlacing 
together  and  bearing  at  their  free  extremi- 
ties globular  cells  {asci)  containing  the 
spores  (figs.  533,  535).    At  the  epoch  of 
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maturity  the  perithecium,  oxiginally  closed, 
bursts  circularly  towards  the  base,  the  upper 


Fi<r.  631. 


Fis-.  532. 


Onygena  corvina. 
Fig.  5.31.  Plants  on  a  fcathpr.    Nat.  size. 
Fig.  532.  Single  plant  with  the  perithecium  dehiscing. 

Magn,  10  diams. 
Fig.  533.  Portion  of  the  sporiferoiis  layer,  with  aaci. 

Magn.  350  diams. 
Fig.  534.  Asci  detached.    Magn.  700  diams. 
Fig.  535.  Spores.    Magn.  700  diams. 

part  becoming  detached  under  the  form  of 
a  more  or  less  regular  cap  (tig.  532),  expo- 
sing the  spores  set  free  by  a  solution  of  the 
filaments. 

British  Getws. 
Onyg'ena.  Perithecium  capitate,  at  length 
slit  round  the  base,  and  falling  off  as  an 
imperforate  cap.  Asci  borne  at  the  free 
ends  of  filaments  forming  an  entangled  mass 
in  the  perithecium,  finally  free  and  puh  era- 
ceous. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  322 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  432,  2nd  ser.  vii.  p. 
184 ;  Tulame,  Ann.  des  iSc.  Nat.  3  ser.  i.  p. 
367,  pi.  17;  Greville,&.  C'r7jpt.  Fl.  pi.  343: 
Cooke,  Handh.  p.  G41. 

OOCAR'DIUM,  Nag.— A  genus  of  Pal- 
mellaceaj  (Algae).    See  Inomeeia. 


OOCYS'TIS,  Nag.— A  genus  of  Palmel- 
Incete  (Alga3),  probably  identical  with 
NepJirocyti  11771. 

BiBL.  Eabenh.  Fl.  Fur.  Alg.  iii.  53. 

OOGO'NIUM.— A  term  used  by  some 
Algologists  to  signify  the  parent  cell  of  a 
true  female  spore. 

OOLITE,  or  roestonh,  is  the  substance 
of  oolitic  rocks,  and  con.si.sts  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  crystallized, 
at  others  granular,  and  usually  including 
organic  remains,  as  shells,  &c.  It  consists 
of  two  parts,  one  of  which  forms  the  matrix, 
is  mostly  colourless,  often  crystalline,  and 
exhibits  a  number  of  rounded  or  oval  ca- 
vities, each  of  which  contains  a  nodule  or 
mass  of  a  corresponding  form.  The  nodules 
possess  rather  a  granular  than  a  crystalline 
structure.  They  are  sometimes  coloured, 
hollow,  and  often  exhibit  concentric  rings 
like  those  of  calculi,  and  indicative  of  the 
successive  deposition  of  layers.  Usually  a 
Foraminifer,  some  other  small  organism,  or 
fragment  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  grain. 

Polished  sections  of  oolite  form  interest- 
ing objects ;  and  where  the  nodules  are 
coloured  and  the  matrix  colourless,  as  in 
oolite  from  Bristol,  in  which  the  former 
are  red,  the  beauty  of  the  appearance  is 
increased. 

BiBL.  Works  on  geology  (see  the  Bihl. 
of  Chalk). 

OOMyCES,  Berk,  and  Br.— A  genus  of 
Sphperiacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  founded 
on  a  minute  plant  growing  upon  the  leaves 
of  grasses.  O.  ca/meo-alhiis  {Spharia  car- 
7ieo-alha,  Libert)  has  pale,  flesh-coloured, 
tough  receptacles  1-18"  high,  marked  with 
the  ostioles  of  3-7  pei-ithecia  closely  packed 
within  it,  bearing  resemblance  to  the  eggs 
of  some  insects. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  A7m.  Nat.  Hist. 
2  ser.  vii.  p.  185. 

OOPIIORID'IUM.— A  term  applied  to 
those  sporangesof  Lycopodiacere  which  con- 
tain the  larger  or  female  spores. 

OOSPORANGE.  —  A  terra  sometimes 
applied  to  the  large  one-celled  sacs  pro- 
ducing zoospores  in  the  Fucoid  Algse  ;  also 
synonymous  with  Oophobtdium. 

OOSPORE. — A  term  used  by  some  phy- 
siologists to  indicate  a  spore  which  receives 
impregnation  in  some  way  before  germina- 
tion, as  in  CEdog<miv7n  ;  and  also  applied  to 
the  larger  form  of  spore  in  Selaginella 
and  IsoETES. 

OPAL. — A  form  of  silica.  It  consists  of 
soluble  silica,  and  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
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water.  There  are  many  varieties,  thin 
sections  of  which  present  interesting  ohjects 
for  the  microscope  and  niicrospectroscope. 
Wood  opal  is  wood  petrified  with  a  hydrated 
silica,  and  is  light  and  not  very  hard.  It 
exhibits  in  some  places  vegetable  structure. 
Other  opals  contain  the  remains  of  sub- 
stances which  may  be  of  vegetable  origin, 
or  of  other  minerals  which  simulate  such 
organisms. 

BiBL.  See  Agate.  Dana,  Intro.  3Iineml. ; 
Slack,  M.  Mic.  Jn.  1873, 105. 

OPALI'NA,  Purk.  and  Val.— All  ani- 
mals comprised  under  this  title  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  Infusoria,  among  which 
they  were  placed ;  but  later  researches  tend 
to  show  that  many  are  imperfectly  deve- 
loped forms  or  intermediate  stages  of  Hel- 
minthoidea.  They  are  microscopic,  oval  or 
oblong,  colourless,  covered  with  vibratile 
cilia  arranged  in  I'egular  rows.  Some  contain 
a  nucleus,  and  exhibit  contractile  vesicles  ; 
but  they  do  not  admit  colouring-matters, 
nor  have  they  a  mouth.  In  one  form  an 
adhesive  suctorial  disk  has  been  observed, 
and  in  another  a  hook-apparatus,  probably 
serving  the  same  end.  They  are  parasitic 
within  the  bodies  and  usually  the  intestinal 
canal  of  earth-worms,  frogs,  Plnnaria, 
Naides,  beneath  the  gill-plates  of  Gam- 
marus,  &c. 

O.  (Biirsarin,  E.)  ranarum,  P.  &  V.,  is 
figured  in  PI.  24.  fig.  47. 

BiBL.  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  De  pliccn. 
mot.  vihr. ;  Schultze,  Beit.  z.  Nnturg.  d.  Tiir- 
hell.  ;  Stein,  Infus.  p.  178,  &c. ;  Claparede 
et  LaHimann,  Etudes,  373 ;  Eay  Lankester, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1870,  143. 

OPEG'RAPHA,  Ach.— A  genus  of  Gra- 
phidete  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  growing 
on  bark  of  trees,  stones,  &c.  Besides  their 
linear  lirellce,  the  fronds  bear  spermogonia, 
in  O.  varia  and  O.  adcarea  forming  black 
spots  on  the  surface,  communicating  with 
little  unilocular  cavities  lined  with  short 
linear  sterigmata  bearing  numerous  sper- 
matia.  Mr.  Leighton  enumerates  fourteen 
species  and  numerous  varieties  in  his  recent 
monograph. 

BiBL.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  147 ;  Leigh- 
ton,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser.  xiii.  p.  87, 
xix.  p.  129  ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Se.  Nat.  3  ser. 
xvii.  p.  207  ;  Leighton,  Brit.  Lick.  Flora. 

OPERCULAEEL'LA,  Hincks.  —  A 
genus  of  Gampanulidre  (Hydrozoa). 

This  genus  was  made  to  include  Cumpanu- 
laria  lacerata  (Johnston). 

BiBL.  Johnst.  Brit.  Zooph.  pi.  xxviii. ; 


Van  Beneden,  Faune  Litt.  de  Belq.  poly. 
159  ;  Allman,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  18G4,  xiii.  31 ; 
Wright,  Edin.  New  Ehil.  Jn.  1859 ;  Hincks, 
Brit.  Ilyd.  '/Amph.  193. 

OPEKCULA'RIA,  Goldfuss.— A  doubt- 
ful genus  of  Vorticellina. 

It  is  now  included  in  Epistylis. 

1.  O.  artictdatn,  E.  Found  adherent  to 
Hydrophihis  piceus  and  Dytiscus  marginalis. 
PI.  25.  fig.  25. 

2.  0.  herherina,  St-.  Found  upon  Noterus 
crassicortu's,  a  water-beetle. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  286  ;  Stein,  Infus. 
passim ;  Claparede  et  Lachmann,  Etudes, 
111. 

OPERCULPNA,  D'Orb.— ANummuline 
Foraminifer.  Shell  flat,  discoidal,  many- 
chambered  ;  spire  exposed,  and  whorls 
rapidly  increasing  in  width.  The  shell- 
structure  of  0.  arabica.  Carter,  is  described 
at  p.  317  (PI.  47.  figs.  23-26).  Pare  in  the 
Chalk,  and  abundant  in  inany  Tertiary  beds. 
Large  and  plentiful  in  the  East-Indian  and 
South  Seas ;  common,  but  small,  in  the 
northern  seas. 

BiBL.  Williamson,  Tr.  Micr.  S.  ii.  159 
{^^  Nonioiiina")  ;  Carter,  Arm.  N.  II.  2.x. 
161,  3.  viii.  311 ;  Carpenter,  Phil.  Tr.  1869 ; 
Introd.  For.  247 ;  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann. 
N.  II  3.  viii.  229. 

OPH IPOM 'ONAS,  Ehr.— A  generic  name 
applied  to  slender,  filiform,  spiral  (helical), 
Vihriu-\\\e  bodies,  of  a  brown  or  red  colour, 
with  obtuse  ends,  and  actively  moving 
through  the  water  by  means  of  an  anterior 
flagellifoim  filament.  Ehrenberg  places 
them  among  the  Infusoria,  in  the  family 
Cryptomonadina,  and  admits  two  species, 
characterized  by  the  difference  in  colour. 
One  was  found  in  fresh,  the  other  in  brack- 
ish water.  Length  about  1-570",  breadth 
1-9000".  In  some  the  spire  forms  only  half 
a  turn,  in  others  two  and  a  half  turns. 

Probably  an  Alga.  Is  it  the  young  state 
of  Spirulina  ? 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  43,  and  Ber.  d.  Berl. 
Ahad.  1840  ;  Pntchard,  Infus.  609. 

OPHI'OCLES,  Hincks.  — A  genus  of 
Ilaleciidce  (Ilj'drozoa). 

Char.  Stem  branching,  rooted  by  a  creep- 
ing stolon,  hydrothecfe  vase-shaped  ;  poly- 
pites  not  retractile  within  the  calycle  ;  the 
body  deeply  constricted  a  little  below  the 
base  of  the  tentacles,  which  surround  a 
conical  proboscis.  Tentaculoid  organs  borne 
on  the  stem  and  stolon,  highly  extensile. 
Reproduction  by  fixed  spore-sacs. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Hyd.  Zooph.  230. 
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OPHIOCO'MA.  —  The  EritUe-stars 
(Oplnurida)  all'ord  vei\y  beautiful  micro- 
scopic object's  ;  their  skin-spiues  are  espe- 
cially eletyant. 

OPHIOOY'TIUM,  Nag-.— A  genus  of 
Protococcacefe,  Unicellular  AlgaB. 

Chai:  Cells  free,  single,  dispersed  and 
floating-.  Obtuse  or  elongated,  mucronate 
or  verniiculate,  and  curved  and  mucronate. 
Continental. 

BiBL.  Rabenlit.  Fl.  Eur.  Alfj.  iii.  p.  07. 

OPHIOGLOSSA'CfEyE.— A  family  of 
Ferns,  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
characters  both  of  tlie  vegetative  and  re- 
productive structures.  The  fronds  are 
al-ways  divided  into  two  parts,  one  folia- 
ceoiia  and  sterile,  and  the  other  fertile, 
neither  being  ever  rolled  up  in  the  form  of 
a  crook.  The  sporanges  are  destitute  of  any 
trace  of  an  annulus,  and  always  split  very 
regularly  to  discharge  tlie  sporesi.  For  an 
account  of  their  germination  see  Ferns. 

OPIIIOCILOS'SUM,  Linn.— The  typical 
genus  of  Ophiog-lossaceous  Ferns,  repre- 
sented by  the  Adder 's-tohgiie  Fern,  Ophio- 
qlosmm  xrihiatum. 

OPIIlOtHE'CA,  Curr.  —  A  genus  of 
Myxogastrous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  a 
simple  peridium  bursting  longitudinally ; 
capillitium  twofold,  viz.  hyaline  articulated 
threads,  to  which  the  spores  are  attached, 
and  echinulate  thicker  branched  filaments. 

0.  uhrysosperma  occurs  on  the  inner  bark 
of  dead  trees. 

BiBL.  Curr.  QvaH.  Joimi,  Micr.  ii.  p.  240; 
Eeik.  Outl.  p.  310 ;  Cook,  Handb.  p.  402. 

OPIl  RYDI'N  A,  Ehr.— A  doubtful  family 
of  Infusoria,  corresponding  to  Vorticellina 
with  a  carapace.  It  forms  part  of  this  last- 
named  family. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  291 ;  Clap,  et  Each. 
EtwJvs,  9.3. 

OPIlRYD'lUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Vorticellina. 

Char.  Consists  of  a  colourless,  gelatinous, 
rounded  mass,  either  adherent  or  free,  con- 
taining- numerous  greenish  VorticeUa-YikQ 
animals  imbedded  and  somewhat  radiately 
arranged  within  it.  Aquatic.  Length  of 
extended  bodies  I-lOO"  ;  size  of  entire  mass 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  the  fist,  and 
even  more. 

O.  versatile  (PI.  24.  fig.  49,  portion  near 
the  surface  ;  fig.  48,  portion  expanded  by 
pressure  ;  fig.  50,  separate  animal).  The 
gelatinous  mass  or  envelope  has  been  de- 
scribed fis  consisting  of  separate  portions  or 
cells,  and  again  as  forming  a  homogeneous 


whole.  It  somewhat  resembles  and  lias 
been  mistaken  for  frog's  spawn.  The  bodies 
of  the  animals,  when  extended,  are  spindle- 
sliaped,  when  contracted,  oval  or  nearly 
spherical ;  they  have  a  row  or  ring  of  cilia 
at  the  anterior  mai-gin  of  the  peristome,  also 
a  lid  with  a  fringe  of  cilia,  as  in  Eplsti/Iis 
&c.  The  body  exhibits  annular  constric- 
tions and  longitudinal  folds,  and  contains 
scattered  chlorophyll-g-i-anules,  and  a  long, 
narrow,  tortuous  nucleus.  A  distinct  narrow 
elongated  oesophagus  is  present.  Elirenberg 
remarks  that  at  first  the  individual  bodies 
are  united  in  the  centre  by  filann.^nts,  which 
subsequently  disappear.  The  animals  un- 
dergo the  encysting-  process.  When  they 
leave  the  jelly,  a  posterior  ring-  of  cilia  is 
formed,  as  in  Vorticella,  and  the  animals 
swim  with  the  tail  first. 

This  organism  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Coccvchloris  among-  the  Palmellacete,  yet  it 
appears  decidedly  animal. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  In  fus.  p.  292 ;  Stein,  Infus., 
pas.--im  ;  Claparede  et  Lachmann,  Etudes. 

OPIIR  YOCERCl'N  A,  Ehr.— A  family  of 
Infusoria.    See  Thachelina. 

OPHRYODEN'DRON,  Clap,  et  Each.— 
A  genus  of  Acinetina. 

Char.  Acinetina  with  the  suckers  at- 
tached to  a  long-  retractile  proboscis. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Each  Etudes,  381. 

OPIIRYOGLE'NA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Bursariua. 

Char.  Body  ciliated  all  over ;  a  frontal 
eye-spot  present ;  cilia  arranged  in  longitu- 
dinal rows.  A  watch-glass-shaped  organ 
near  the  mouth. 

Three  species.  Stein  remarks  that,  on 
treating-  these  animals  with  acetic  acid,  the 
cilia  became  converted  into  a  dense  network 
of  curved  and  geniculate  hairs,  some  as  long 
as  the  body. 

1.  O.  ffi!r«  (PL  24.  fig.  5.3).  Body  ovate, 
compressed,  black,  acute  posteriorly  ;  eye- 
spot  black,  marginal;  cilia  whitish.  Aquatic; 
length  1-180". 

2.  0.  acuminata,  brown  ;  eye-spot  red. 

3.  O.Jiaricans,  yellowish  ;  eye-spot  red. 
Eieberliuhn  describes  in  O.  Jtavicans  a 

vibrating-  membrane  contained  in  a  sac-like 
space,  leading  from  an  oral  slit ;  and  near 
the  ej^e-spot  a  Avatch-glass-shaped  organ  ; 
also  two  contractile  vessels,  arising-  close 
to  the  mouth,  connected  with  a  system  of 
vascular  canals  ramifying-  in  the  outer  por- 
tions of  the  body. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  infus.  p.  3G0  ;  Stein,  Infus. 
p.  240;  l)uj.  Infus.  p.  500;  Lieberkiihn, 
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Ami.  Nat.  Hid.  185(5.  xviii.  319  ;  Claparede 
et  Lachmann,  Eludi's,  p.  250. 

OPISTIIIOT'IIICHA,  Perty.  A  genus 
of  the  Infusoria. 

Cliar.  Small,  elongated,  cylindrical  or 
pyriform.  Cilia  on  body  fine,  tbose  on  poste- 
rior part  large.    O.  tenuis,  found  at  Bern. 

BiBL.  Pritcliard,  /nfws.  614;  Claparede 
et  Lachmann,  JEtndes,  72. 

OKBICULl'NA,  Larak.— A  genus  of 
porcellaneous Foraminifera.  Discoidal, equi- 
lateral, greatly  conipre.ssed,  very  variable 
according  to  age  ;  forming  an  embracing, 
very  regular  spire  when  young,  subse- 
quently growing  into  a  more  or  less  perfect 
disk,  almost  indistinguishable  from  Orhito- 
litcs.  Chambers  A  ery  narrow,  curved,  and 
divided  throughout  their  length  into  nu- 
merous minute  cavities  (chamberlets)  by 
perpendicular  partitions,  transverse  to  the 
spiral  coil.  Orifices  very  numerous,  round, 
in  rows  along  the  septal  plane  on  the  outer 
margin  of  the  shell. 

Living  in  tropical  seas  (O.  adunca,  PI.  18. 
fig.  19)  ;  fossil  in  the  Tertiaries. 

BiBL.  CaiTDenter,  Phil.  Tr.  1856,  p.  547  ; 
Introd.  For.  9.'>. 

ORBlTOri)ES,l)'Orb.— One  of  the  hya- 
line Foraminifera,  related  to  NummuUna, 
and  often  mistaken  for  it.  Lenticular ; 
thick  or  thin  ;  smooth,  granular,  or  radiate  ; 
composed  of  a  median  plane  of  chamberlets 
arranged  cyclically,  and  of  very  numerous 
layers  of  compressed  chamberlets  above  and 
below. 

Fossil  only ;  in  the  Upper  ChaUs:,  and 
Lower  and  Middle  Tertiaries. 

BiBL.  G'\\mh(i\,Ahh.hayer.Ak.'s..(S7Q),\S(:B. 
ORBITOLI'NA.    See  Patellina  and 

TiNOPOUUS. 

ORBITOLI'TES, Lamarck  ( Orhdites).— 
AporcellanousForaminifer,  near  Orhicidina , 
but  distinguished  by  the  chambers  being- 
arranged  in  concentric  circles. 

Inhabiting  tropical  seas. 

O.  complnnatus  (Pl.  18.  fig-.  17)  =  Sorites 
and  Ampliisorus,  Ehr. ;  fossil  in  the  Lias, 
Chalk,  and  Tertiaries. 

BiBL.  Morris,  Brit.  Foss.  39  ;  Carpenter, 
Phil.  Trans.  1856,  181 ;  Intr.  For.  p.  105. 

ORBULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  hyaline  Fora- 
minifer,  consisting  either  of  a  single  spheri- 
cal chamber,  or  of  a  large  globular  chamber 
enclosing  a  small  Globigerine  group  of 
earlier  cells.  Orifice  single,  minute,  round, 
without  either  prominence  or  rays.  O.  uiii- 
versa  (PI.  47.  fig.  1).  Recent,  and  fossil  as 
far  back  as  the  Lias. 


BiBL.  D'Orbiguy,  For.  Foss.  Vien.  22; 
Williamson,  lice.  For.  2;  Carpenter,  Introd. 
For.  176;  Alcock,  Mem.  Lit.  Phil.  Manch. 
3.  iii.  178 ;  S.  Owen,  Journ.  Lin.  Soc.  Zool. 
ix.  149  ;  Terquem,  3Iem.  Metz,  1862,  p.  432. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  VASCULA- 
RIZATION.— Immediate  reunion  of  cut 
surfaces  may  take  place  without  any  exuda- 
tion ;  but  in  healing  by  what  is  termed  the 
first  intention  a  substance  is  present  which 
glues  the  edges  of  the  wound  together. 
The  microscopic  investigation  of  this  pro- 
cess is  very  interesting.  The  substance 
consists  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cut 
surface,  infiltrated  with  blood-coi-puscles 
and  serum,  and  swollen  by  the  imbibition 
of  the  latter  fluid.  The  next  stage  of  the 
process  is  the  migration  of  colourless  cor- 
puscles from  the  dilated  vessels  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  They  permeate 
the  whole  of  the  cementing  medium  and  the 
adjacent  connective  tissue,  so  that  the 
divided  parts  are  at  length  united  by  a  con- 
tinuous laj'er  of  embryonic  tissue.  The 
next  step  is  the  reestablishment  of  the 
circulation.  Thiersch  found  the  cut  ends 
of  the  vessels  a  few  hours  after  the  injur}', 
plugged  by  a  corpuscular  proliferation  and 
somewhat  dilated,  but  seldom  occupied  by 
a  blood-clot.  Injecting  the  vessels  at  this 
stage  with  a  warm  solution  of  gelatin,  and 
hardening  the  specimen  in  alcohol,  he  found 
sticking  to  the  surface  of  the  club-shaped 
plug  of  gelatin,  endothelial  cells,  some  de- 
tached and  isolated,  others  undergoing  pro- 
liferation. Moreover  he  found  a  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  plug,  in 
which  were  the  radicles  of  a  very  beautiful 
system  of  intercellular  canals.  lie  regards 
these  as  a  provisional  nutrient  apparatus. 
The  last  act  is  the  transformation  of  that 
part  of  the  embryonic  tissue  which  is  not 
employed  in  the  construction  of  vessels, 
into  fibrous  connective  tissue.  The  spindle- 
shaped  cell-tissue  results,  and  from  that  the 
fibrous  cicatrical  textures.  Should  pus  be 
formed  in  a  wound,  organization  and  vas- 
cularization or  healing  by  the  second  inten- 
tion progress  (see  Pus).  Pus  is  freely  given 
off  from  the  wound,  and  from  its  surface 
young  cells  force  their  way  from  count- 
less points;  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
fluid  mainly  transmitted  from  the  blood, 
and  very  rich  in  dissolved  albuminous  mat- 
ters. Sooner  or  later  the  cells  close  up 
their  ranks,  and  a  layer  of  embryonic  tissue 
is  formed,  which  iutervenes  between  the 
parenchyma  of  the  organism  on  the  one 
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hand  and  the  pus  on  the  other.  Then  this 
embryonal  connective  tissue  gets  thiclcer, 
rises  into  smnll  globular  projections  or  gra- 
nulations, which  ai'e  the  physical  bases  of 
all  further  evolution  ;  they  produce  both 
skin  and  cuticle,  and  before  all,  new  vessels. 
Along  certain  lines  running  through  the 
parenchyma  in  which  these  new  vessels 
are  to  be,  a  closer  aggregation  of  the  cells 
becomes  apparent;  a  cord  or  row  of  cells 
becomes  visible,  pointing  out  the  form  and 
direction  of  the  future  blood-path.  Soon 
the  blood  makes  its  appearance  in  the  axis 
of  the  cellular  cord,  and  the  cells  parted 
asunder  begin  to  constitute  the  wall  of  a 
new  blood-vessel.  As  e£i,ch  layer  of  em- 
bryonal tissue  is  formed  on  the  surface, 
rows  of  cells  aggregate  as  above,  and  new 
vessels  are  completed.  As  the  cicatrical 
tissue  contracts  after  its  formation  out  of 
the  embryonal  tissue,  and  as  it  is  fashioned 
.  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  wound,  first  the 
whole  of  the  raw  surface  shrinks  and  com- 
presses the  vessels,  obliterating  many  and 
reducing  the  vascularity  of  the  healing- 
tissues. 

ORIB'ATA,  Latr.— This  genus  has  been 
subdivided,  and  now  constitutes  the  family 
Oribatea.  The  position  of  three  species 
however,  is  doubtful,  viz.  Acarus  confervtp, 
Schr.,  living  in  fresh  water,  and  creeping 
upon  Confervae,  &c. ;  Orihata  demersa,  Cuj., 
aquatic,  with  a  cervical  eye,  and  found  upon 
Ilypmim  inundatum ;  and  Orihata  marina,  a 
marine  species. 

We  have  found  one  species  doubtfully 
referable  to  the  above,  agreeing  with  the 
characters  of  the  Oribatea:  body  brown, 
tarsi  with  a  single  claw,  and  no  caruncle. 
The  individuals  were  creeping  upon  broken 
stems  of  Ceratophyllum. 

BiBL.  Gerviiis,  Waicli.  Apt.  iii.  p.  251  ; 
Schrank,  Ins.  Austriw,  p.  511  ;  Dujardin, 
Vlnstit.  1842,  p.  316;  Koch,I)cutschl.  Crust. 
&c. ;  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  ii.  p.  46. 

ORIBA'TEA.— A  family  of  Arachnida, 
of  the  order  Acarina. 

C/iar.  Body  covered  by  a  hard  horny 
envelope  ;  palpi  fusiform,  S-jointed  ;  first 
joint  small,  second  large,  inflated  and  almost 
half  the  length  of  the  entire  palpus,  palpi 
hairy  outside  only ;  mandibles  chelate ;  body 
often  winged.    Genera : 

1.  Notlirus.  Body  elongate,  irregularly 
quadrilateral,  with  spinous  filaments  ;  legs 
of  moderate  length,  thick. 

2.  BeJha.  Abdomen  distinct  from  thorax, 
rounded,  inflated ;  legs  long,  geniculate. 


I  3.  Galumna.  Abdomen  subglobular, 
depressed,  margins  of  the  pseiulothorax 
winged  ;  legs  of  moderate  length. 

4.  Hoplophora.  As  the  last,  but  wing- 
like appendages  absent. 

Two  doubtful  genera :  Sillihajio  and  Ca- 
cuhis. 

BiBL.  Walckenaer's  Apteres,  251 ;  Koch, 
Deutschl.  Cfmfac.  ^c. ;  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  ii.  48  ;  Dufour,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1  ser. 
XXV.  289. 

OROBIAS,  D'Eichwald.— A  Nummuline 
Foraminifer,  found  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  Russia ;  possibly  a  true  Num- 
niidina. 

BiBL.  D'Eichwald,  Leth.  Ross.  i.  352. 

ORTHOCERI'NA,  D'Orb.  — A  sticho- 
stegian  Foraminifer,  related  to  Nodosarina ; 
square  or  triangular  in  cross  section;  without 
septal  furrows ;  orifice  terminal,  simple  or 
pouting. 

Recent  in  W.  Indies,  O.  quadrilatera  (PI. 
18.  fig.  30)  ;  fossil  in  the  Tertiary,  Chalk, 
Gault,  and  Oxford  Clay. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  166. 

ORTHOP'TERA.— An  order  of  Insects, 
containing  the  grasshoppers,  crickets,  &c. 

ORTHOSl'RA.  Thw.    See  Melosiua. 

ORTHOTRICIIA'CE.E.  —  A  tribe  of 
Pottioid  Mosses  including  several  British 
genera. 

a.  Fapillee  distinct,  tuherculate,  rarely  obso- 
lete ;  peristome  mostly  pale,  rarely  orange- 
coloured. 

1.  Zyyodon.  Calyptra  dimidiate.  Peri- 
stome wanting,  simple  (external  or  internal), 
more  rarely  glabrous,  without  an  annulus. 

2.  OHhotrichnm,  Iledw.  Calyptrit  cam- 
panulate,  plaited.  Peristome  absent,  simple, 
or  double.  External  of  thirty-two  gemi- 
nate (sixteen)  (fig.  483)  or  bigeminate 
(eight)  (fig.  537)  teeth,  more  rarely  of 
sixteen  entire,  undivided  teeth,  granular, 
fleshy,  or  brittle,  mostly  pale,  rarely  orange- 
coloured,  erect,  afterwards  reflexe'd,  arising 
below  the  mouth  of  the  capsule.  Internal  : 
eight  or  sixteen  cilia,  simple,  hyaline,  or 
(rarely)  resembling  the  teeth.  Vagiuule 
ochraceous.  Inflorescence  monoecious  or 
dio3cious.  Capsule  without  an  annulus, 
more  or  less  pyriform,  grooved,  rarely  gla- 
brous ;  operculum  capitate,  conical. 

b.  Papillcs  mostly  obsolete,  rarely  distinct ; 
peristome  always  coloured,  purple,  red,  or 
oranye. 

3.  Glyphomitrium.     Calyptra  campanu- 
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late,  large,  totally  enclosing  the  capsule, 
deeply  laciniate,  plaited.  Peristome  com- 
posed' of  sixteen  sliort,  lanceolate,  densely 
Irabecnlate,  entire  teeth,  with  a  central  line, 
approximated  in  pairs,  incurved,  arising 
below  the  orifice,  orange-coloured,  smooth 
(Hg.  283,  p.  340).  Inflorescence  monoecious. 

4.  BriicJii/sfc'lium.  Calyptra  as  in  the 
preceding,  altogether  or  almost  entirely 
covering  the  capsule,  mitre-shaped,  with 
long  and  repeated  laciniations,  slightly 
plaited.  Peristome  like  that  of  Trichosto- 
iinim,  the  teeth  being  split  more  or  less, 
down  to  the  base,  into  two  arms.  Inflo- 
rescence monojcious. 

5.  Gui'mheliu.  Calyptra  dimidiate,  other- 
wise like  the  following  (figs.  289-291,  p. 
.■i.,3). 

C).  Grimmia.  Calyptra  mitre  -  shaped, 
laciniate,  scarcely  exceeding  the  operculum, 
and  smooth,  or  else  shortei*.  Peristome 
simple,  teeth  sixteen,  lanceolate,  with  a 
median  line,  trabeculate,  often,  however, 
lissile,  hence  very  polymorphous,  more  or 
less  split,  as  far  as  the  middle,  into  two  or 
four  teeth,  or  into  two  arms  down  to  the 
base  (tig.  288,  p.  352). 

OirrilOT-RICIlUM,  Iledwig.— A  genus 
of  Orthotrichacere  (Pottioid  Mosses),  grow- 
ing in  round  tufts^  fertile  at  the  summit,  on 

Fig.  536.  Fig.  537. 


Fig.  5ai3.  Orthotrichum  pulehellmn.    Magn.  15  diams. 
Fig.  537.  Orthotrichum  pallena.    Fragment  of  peri- 
stome.   Magn.  50  diams. 


trees  and  stones,  never  on  the  earth.  There 
are  numerous  British  species,  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  apophyses  (sometimes 
having  stomata)  and  for  the  varied  cha- 
racter of  the  outer  peristome,  the  thirty-two 
teeth  of  which  are  variously  conjoined,  so 


as  to  appear  as  thirty-two,  sixteen,  or  eight. 
The  calyptra  is  mostly  covered  with  hair- 
like processes  (fig.  472). 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryologia  Brit.  p.  185; 
Hooker,  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  57. 

0SCILLAT(3TJA,Vauch.,  1803  (Oscil- 
LARiA,  Bosc,  1800). — A  genus  of  Oscilla- 
toriacere  (Confervoid  Alga3),  distinguished 
from  the  allied  forms  by  the  simple,  rigid, 
elastic  filaments,  forming  a  stratum  in  a 
common  gelatinous  matrix.  The  filaments 
are  enclosed  singly  in  tubular  cellulose 
sheaths,  open  at  the  ends,  from  which  the 
fragments  emerge  when  they  are  broken 
across  (PI.  4.  fig.  8).  The  young  filaments 
or  growing  extremities  are  contiiuious  and 
scarcely  striated ;  but  by  degrees  transverse 
strife  appear,  sometimes  very  close  together, 
sometimes  distant,  which  strife  indicate  a 
constriction  and  final  fission  in  the  substance 
of  the  filament,  which,  when  old,  readily 
breaks  at  these  places.  The  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  filament  is  obscure :  it  would 
seem  to  be  composed  wholly  of  protoplasmic 
substance,  the  joints  not  possessing  special 
cellulose  coats  ;  but  the  substance  of  the 
filament,  although  apparently  solid,  seems 
sometimes  less  dense  internally,  since  we 
have  noticed  a  kind  of  hour-glass  contrac- 
tion intermediate  between  the  strife  after 
the  action  of  thick  syrup  (by  endosmose) 
and  after  desiccation.  The  curious  round- 
ing-oft"  of  the  separated  ends  of  dividing- 
filaments  (PI.  4.  fig.  8,  right-hand  figures) 
seems  to  depend  on  some  power  of  expan- 
sion of  an  outer  thicker  layer  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  filament.  The  motion  of  the 
filaments  has  been  described  under  Oscil- 
LATORiACEJE.  The  filaments  ultimately 
break  up  at  the  strire  into  distinct  joints, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  gonidia.  No 
formation  of  spores  has  been  observed.  A 
remarkable  and  unexplained  appearance  is 
occasionally  observed  at  the  growing  ends 
of  the  filaments :  they  appear  crowned  by 
a  wreath  of  cilia ;  but  these  processes  are 
rigid;  no  motion  of  them  has  ever  been 
seen. 

Kiitzing  has  multiplied  the  species  beyond 
all  reason,  and  separated  some  without  good 
grounds  under  the  name  of  FliormicHiuii. 
We  follow  Harvey  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
commoner  British  species ;  but  this  genus, 
like  its  allies,  requires  a  thorough  study  of 
recent  specimens.  They  occur  on  damp 
ground,  on  stones,  on  mud,  in  fresh  watei', 
running  or  stagnant,  in  springs,  and  in  brack- 
ish water  ;  a  few  are  truly  marine.    In  the 
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following  cliaracters  the  colour  of  the  strata 
is  given  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  that  of 
the  filaments  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 

The  following  genera  are  typical ;  but 
some  of  them  are  included  by  liabenhoist 
in  Phobmidium,  -which,  as  a  gcuus,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  the 
present. 

*  In  fresh  water,  or  on  damp  earth,  &c. 

u.  Stratum  cem(jiiwus  or  hlue-ffrce/i. 

O.  Umusa,  Ag.  Stratum  dark  green, 
glossy,  with  long  rays ;  filaments  green, 
1-3300  to  1-3600"  in  diameter;  articulations 
shorter  than  the  diameter.  At  the  bottom 
of  ditches  and  pools. 

O.  teiiHis,  Ag.  Stratum  dark  green,  thin, 
■with  short  rays ;  filaments  pale  green, 
1-4200"  in  diameter;  articulations  equiilling 
or  half  the  diameter.  In  muddy  ditches, 
&.C.  ;  at  first  on  the  bottom,  finally  lloatiug 
to  the  top. 

O.  nwscorum,  Ag.  Stratum  dark  rerugi- 
nous-green,  3  or  4"  in  extent,  growing  over 
mosses  in  rapid  streams ;  filaments '  thickish/ 
pale  blue-green. 

O.  turfosa,  Carm.  Stratum  pale  verdi- 
gris-green, glaucous,  1  or  l^  in  diameter, 
resting  on  an  ochraceous  substratum  :  fila- 
ments hyaline,  "  very  slender."  On  floating- 
sods  in  turf-pits. 

O.  decorticans,  Grev.  Stratum  smooth, 
glaucous-green,  membranous,  peeling  oft' in 
flakes ;  filaments  pale  bluish  green,  "  very 
slender."  Dampwalls,  pumps, &c. ;  common. 

b.  Stratum  chill  green,  inclhdiKj  to  purple, 
black,  or  brown. 

O.  nk/ra,  Vauch.  Stratum  blackish 
green  (bluish  black  when  dry),  with  long- 
radii;  filaments  pale  bluish  green,  1-2800 
to  1-3000"  in  diameter;  joints  equalling  or 
a  little  shorter  than  the  diameter.  Ditches 
and  ponds.  Common. 

O.  autumnulis,  Ag.  (PI.  4.  fig.  8).  Stra- 
tum purplish  or  greenish  black ;  filaments 
pale  dirty  bluish  gTcen,  1  -4000  to  1-5000"  in 
diameter  ;  joints  shorter  than  the  diameter. 
Damp  ground,  walls,  &c.  Common. 

O.  conteaia,  Carm.  Stratum  glossy  black, 
spreading  three  feet  or  more,  appearing 
satiny  and  striated  to  the  nalied  eye  ;  fila- 
ments pale  green,  1-3000"  in  diameter  ;  ar- 
ticulations largish.  On  mud ;  apparently 
common. 

O.  ochracea,  Grev.  is  probably  the  same 
as  Leptothrix  ochracea. 


**  Marine,  or  in  brackish  water. 

O.  Uttoralis,  Carm.  Stratum  bright  fcrii- 
ginous-green;  filaments  deep  green  "  thicker 
than  in  O.  nigra;'"  joints  one  third  the 
diameter.  Pools  on  the  sea-shore.  See 
Symploca. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Ah/.  1st  ed.  p.  101  ; 
Br.  Mar.  Alq.  p.  228 ;  Blnjc.  Brit.  pis.  105, 
251;  Ilassall',  Br.  Fr.  Ahj.  p.  244,  pis.  70-72; 
Kutz.  Sp.  Ah),  p.  237 ;  Tab.  I'htjc.  Bd.  i. 
pis.  38-44 ;  liabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alq.  ii.  95. 

OSClLLATOIlIA'CEzE.— A  family  of 
Confervoid  Algte,  containing  organisms  of 
considerable  diversity  and  not  very  well 
characterized  at  present,  owing  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  reproduction.  The  genus 
Osciilutoria,  with  its  nearest  allies,  is  com- 
posed of  cylindrical  filaments  of  protoplasmic 
substance,  invested  by  a  continuous  cellu- 
lose sheath  or  tubular  cell-menjbraue.  The 
internal  (solid  ?)  filament  gradually  becomes 
tiansversely  striated  as  it  increases  in  age, 
and  subsequently  readily  breaks  across  at  the 
trans-\  erse  lines  ;  and  the  fragments  readily 
escape  from  the  sheaths,  since  no  cross  walls 
of  cellulose  areproduced(P1.4.fig.8).  These 
kinds  exhibit  clearly  the  remarkable  motion 
from  which  the  family  takes  its  name.  They 
are  mostly  found  upon  damp  ground,  form- 
ing wide  and  irregular  strata,  liivuhtria  and 
the  allied  genera  have  the  joints  of  the  fila- 
ments more  distinct ;  and  the  filaments  are 
coherent  into  definite  fronds,  on  which  they 
stand  erect  or  radiate  from  a  centre  (PI.  4. 
figs.  13,  10).  The  sheaths  become  compli- 
cated in  man}'  of  these,  from  the  internal 
multiplication  and  the  persistence  of  the 
cellulose  sheaths  of  several  generations  one 
within  another  (see  Petalonema),  often 
gela'inously  swollen  up,  and  sometimes 
decomposed  into  spiral  fibrous  structures 
(PI.  4.  fig.  15  ;  see  Spiral  structures). 
Some  of  the  remaining  forms,  included  here 
for  the  present,  ditt'er  considerably  from  the 
above,  and  are  imperfectly  understood.  Vi- 
brio (PI.  3.  figs.  18-21)  consists  of  monili- 
form  filaments  without  an  apparent  sheath. 
Spirulina  (PI.  3.  fig.  15)  has  the  (solid?) 
filaments  curled  spirally ;  and  in  the  strange 
plant  Didymohelix  (PI.  1.  fig.  10)  two  spiral 
filaments  occurred  twined  together.  These 
last  minute  forms  generally  occur  imbedded 
in  a  gelatinous  stratum  ;  but  their  relation  to 
this  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained. 

The  structure  of  the  Oscillatoriaceie, 
judging  from  Oseillatoria,  Microcoleus,  and 
Ljinjihja,  difi'ers  importantly  from  that 
of  ail  other  Confervoicls.    The  filaments  are 
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not  composed  of  rows  of  cells,  but,  in  the 
earliest  coiiditiou,  of  a  cylindrical  thread  of 
protoplasm,  coloured  greyish,  green,  brown, 
or  ])urpL'  in  ditl'erent  cases.  The  ends  of 
growing  lilaments  are  narrowei  and  devoid 
of  stride,  and  have  no  perceptible  cellulose 
sheatli  ;  when  a  little  older,  cross  striffi  ap- 
pear, consisting  of  double  rows  of  granules 
or  dots,  and  the  tubular  cellulose  coat  is 
evident ;  hnally  the  strise  become  distinct 
j  lines  (see  PL  4.  figs.  8-22).  In  this  stage, 
f  external  violence  will  cause  the  filament  to 
break  across  at  the  stria) ;  and  the  fragments 
then  slide  along  inside  the  cellulose  sheath, 
the  broken  ends  always  assuming  a  rounded 
form  like  tliat  of  the  free  extremities  (PI.  4. 
fig.  8  h).  When  these  fragments  slide  quite 
out  of  the  sheaths,  the  latter  appear  as  con- 
tinuous tubes  (PI.  4.  fig.  8«),  seldom  with 
an)'  cross  markings  opposite  the  strire  of  the 
internal  mass.  In  Lynr/hija  the  division 
seems  to  take  place  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
accompanied  by  an  interstitial  growth  com- 
parable to  that  of  Zygnema.  In  a  well- 
developed  filament,  every  eighth  stria  is 
strongest,  the  intermediate  fourths  rather 
lighter,  every  second  one  between  them 
paler  still,  and  the  intermediates  of  these 
only  just  marked ;  while  in  Oscillatoria  the 
strine  seeui  to  be  gradually  less  definite 
towards  the  growing  apex  of  a  filament. 
The  filaments  appear  solid  as  ordinarily 
viewed  ;  but  tlie^endosniose  resulting  from 
placing  them  in  syrup  or  gum-water  causes 
'  them  to  contract  between  the  strife,  or  to 
break  up  into  lenticular  disks.  The  ultimate 
fate  of  all  the  filaments  seems  to  be  a  sepa- 
ration into  disks  or  globular  gonidia,  by 
breaking  across  at  the  strias. 

In  Microcok'us  (PI.  4.  fig.  9)  and  many 
Itivularics  there  would  appear  to  be  a  trans- 
verse multiplication  like  that  occurring  oc- 
casionally in  NosTOC,  as  the  filaments  are 
found  lying  side  by  side  in  gelatinouslj'  de- 
composed outer  (parent)  sheaths.  The  fila- 
ments of  the  Rirular{(B  are  seated  on  a 
large  basal  cell  (PI.  4.  figs.  Vi,  16,  18),  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  understood. 

The  remarkable  spontaneous  motion  of 
many  Oscillatoriaceas  presents  a  considerable 
vai'iety  of  conditions.  In  OscUlatoria  and 
Microcok'us  the  ends  of  the  filaments  emerge 
from  their  sheaths,  the  young  extremities 
being  apparently  devoid  of  this  coat ;  their 
ends  wave  backwards  and  forwards,  some- 
what as  the  fore  part  of  the  bodies  of  cer- 
tain caterpillars  are  waved  when  they  stand 
on  their  pro-legs  with  the  head  reared  up. 


The  filaments  also  emerge  from  the  tubes 
and  break  up  ;  and  the  fragments  then  exhi- 
bit an  oscillating  movement  like  that  of  a 
balance,  together  with  an  advance  in  a  lon- 
gitudinal direction.  Lynf/bya  (PI.  4.  fig.  10) 
does  not  appear  to  oscillate,  at  all  events 
when  in  long  filaments.  Vibrio,  Spiridina, 
and  other  forms  exhibit  only  a  tremulous 
oscillation ;  the  same  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  Bacterium ;  the  plant  termed  IJidymo- 
Ju'lix  probably  acquires  its  double-spiral 
character  from  the  entwining  of  originally 
distinct  filaments.  These  last  organisms 
were  included  by  Ehreuberg  among  the  In- 
fusoria ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  regard 
them  as  vegetables.  Lcptotlirix  and  the 
allied  genera  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  are  only  included  here  from  the  absence 
of  indications  of  closer  affinities  elsewhere  ; 
very  likely  they  are  mycelial  filaments  of 
Fungn. 

All  these  plants  occur  on  damp  ground, 
rocks,  or  stones,  and  among  Mosses  and 
other  ConfervEe  on  rocks,  stones,  &c.  in 
fresh  and  salt  water,  and  are  allied  in  some 
respects  to  the  Nostochace^  :  but  the 
articulations  of  the  filaments  of  the  latter 
are  all  perfect  cells  with  a  complete  cellulose 
wall,  multiplying  by  division  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Confervacefe. 

Synopsis  of  British  Genera. 

A.  Oscillatoriece.  Filaments  transversely 
striated  or  moniliform,  sometimes  spi- 
rally curled ;  sheathed,  or,  in  the  minute 
forms,  without  evident  sheaths ;  exhi- 
biting spontaneous  oscillating,  creeping, 
or  serpentine  motion.  Increased  by 
transverse  division. 

1.  Bacterium  (PI.  3.  fig.  17).  Filaments 
colourless,  extremely  small,  short,  wand- 
shaped,  or  longish-oval,  with  two  to  four 
cross  strife,  exhibiting  a  vibratory  motion. 
No  sheaths  evident. 

2.  Vibrio  (PI.  3.  figs.  18-20).  Filaments 
colourless,  extremely  slender,  moniliform, 
with  an  active  serpentine  motion.  No  sheath 
evident. 

3.  Spindina  (PI.  3.  figs.  15,  22,  23).  Fila- 
ments green,  very  slender,  continuous  or 
moniliform,  curled  into  a  long  helical  or 
screw-like  form  ;  oscillating  ;  no  sheaths 
evident,  but  often  a   common  investing 

jelly- 

4.  Didymohelix  (PI.  1.  fig.  10).  Fila- 
ments brown,  very  slender,  continuous, 
curled  spirfilly  and  twisted  together  in  pairs. 
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Motion  ?.  No  evident  sheatlis,  but  a  com- 
mon investing- jelly. 

5.  Oscillaturia  (PI.  4.  fig.  8).  Filaments 
coloured,  continuous,  transversely  striated, 
readily  breaking  across,  with  a  proper  cellu- 
lose sheath,  oscillating ;  collected  in  strata 
and  imbedded  in  a  common  gelatinous 
matrix. 

6.  Microcolens  (PI.  4.  fig.  9).  Filaments 
as  in  Oscillatoria,  but  collected  in  bundles  in 
a  common  gelatinous  tubidar  sheath,  which 
is  dichotomously  branched ;  filaments  oscil- 
lating. 

7.  Cod/wcoleus.  Flaments  branched,  con- 
tained with  their  ramifications  within  a 
tough,  more  or  less  permanent  sheath  which 
bursts  irregularly.    Filaments  auuulated. 

8.  Symploca.  Filaments  as  in  Oscillatoria, 
but  erect  and  tufted;  coherent  at  thpir  bases, 
bristling  above. 

'  B.  Lynf/hyccB.  Filaments  motionless  (?), 
oscillarioid,  enclosed  in  a  very  distinct 
sheath,  tufted,  or  forming  strata,  with 
or  without  an  enveloping  jelly. 

9.  Damiilcea  (PI.  4.  fig.  11).  Filaments 
unbranched,  sheathed  ;  older  sheaths  broad, 
coalescent  outside  into  an  amorphous  gela- 
tinous stratum. 

10.  Z//y/r/i//rt(P1.4.fig.lO).  Filaments  elon- 
gated, distinctly  articulated,  unbranched, 
with  distinct  convoluted  cellulose  tube,  but 
without  a  gelatinous  matrix  (motion  creep- 
ing ?)  ;  articulations  very  close. 

11.  Leihkinia.  Filaments  short,  erect, 
tufted,  unbranched,  with  distinct  cellulose 
coat,  free,  without  an  investing  jelly. 

C.  Sc]itoncinea>.  Filaments  distinctly  arti- 
culated, simple  or  branched,  motionless, 
with  distinct  articidations  and  large  in- 
terstitial (propagative  R)  cells  ;  sheaths 
at  length  softened  and  swollen,  but  with- 
out a  common  gelatinous  matrix. 

12.  Scytonema  (PI.  4.  fig.  19).  Filaments 
csespitose,  or  more  rarely  fasciculate,  with 
a  double  (lamellar)  gelatinous  sheath, 
(mostly)  closed  at  the  apex  ;  branches  con- 
tinuous by  lateral  growing  out  of  uhe  primary 
filaments,  with  a  knee-lilve  base.  1 

1.3.  Desmonema.     Filaments  branched,  < 
more  or  less  coherent,  branches  of  two  kinds,  I 
primary  brandies  each  with  a  connecting  j 
cell  at  the  base,  secondary  branches  with- 
out connecting  cells ;  annulated.  SeeToLY- 

POTHRIX. 

14.  Arthronema  (PI.  4.  fig.  20).  Fila- 
ments distinctly  articulated,  simple,  in  short 


lengths,  overlapping  at  their  ends  within 
the  gelatinous  sheath. 

15.  PctaUmcma  (PL  4.  fig.  21).  Fila- 
ments branched,  with  the  outer  sheaths  of 
the  single  joints  expanded  upwards  and 
outwards  into  funnel-shaped  bodies,  each 
partly  overlapping  its  successor,  forming  a 
common  obliquely  laniellated  and  trans- 
versely barred  gelatinous  cylinder. 

16.  Calothrix  (PI.  4.  fig.  22).  Filaments 
very  closely  articulated,  tufted,  with 
branches  in  apposition  for  some  distance, 
here  and  there  cohering  laterally.  Sheaths 
firm,  often  dark-coloured. 

17.  Toljipothrix.  Filaments  free,  radiantly 
or  fastigiately  branched,  most  distinctly 
articulated  at  the  bases  of  tlie  branches  ; 
branches  continuously  excurrent,  not  in  ap- 
position ;  sheaths  thin,  hyaline. 

18.  Sirodplwu.  Filaments  single,  double 
or  triple,  within  a  distinct  common  sheath, 
y&vj  distinctly  articulated  ;  branched  by 
lateral  budding,  the  branches  divergent. 

19.  Scldzothrix{P\.4:.fi^.l7).  Filaments 
branched  by  division ;  sheaths  laniellated, 
thick,  rigid,  curled,  thickened  below,  finally 
longitudinally  divided. 

20.  SympJtyosiphon.  Filaments  erect  or 
ascending,  enclosed  in  lamellated,  hard 
sheaths,  concreted  laterally  at  their  bases, 
involved  in  jelly. 

21.  lihizonema.  Sheath  cellular  and  fur- 
nished throughout  its  length  with  numerous 
branched  and  anastomosing  rootlets  (?). 
Filaments  distinctly  annulated,  and  inter- 
rupted here  and  there  by  a  connecting  cell. 
Ihanches  in  pairs,  arising  from  a  protrusion 
of  the  filament. 

D.  Itivulariecc  Filaments  distinctly  arti- 
culated, with  an  enlarged  basal  cell, 
mostly  attenuated  above,  connected  into 
definite  or  indefinite  fronds ;  motionless. 

22.  Schizosiphon  (PL  4.  fig.  13).  Basal 
cells  globose,  filaments  simple,  distinctly 
articulated,  mostly  attenuateil  towards  the 
apex,  sheathed,  sheaths  connate  into  groups, 
hard,  dark-coloured,  open  and  expanded 
above,  and  overlapping  so  as  to  form  a 
succession  of  ochreffi  which  have  the  free 
borders  slit  up  into  filaments  or  fringes  ; 
also  displaying  a  spiral  fibrous  structure  in 
dissolution. 

2o.  Physactis.  Filaments  whip-shaped, 
torulose  at  the  base,  sheathed,  sheaths 
simple,  gelatinous  ;  collected  into  a  globose 
and  solid,  or  subsequently  a  bullose-vesicu- 
lar  frond ;  in  the  globose  fronds  the  fila- 
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ments  radiate  from  the  centre,  in  the 
vesicular  fronds  from  the  internal  (lower) 
snrface  of  the  gelatinous  matrix. 

24.  Ainactis  (PI.  4.  fig-,  lo).  Filaments 
branched,  articulated,  with  thin  sheaths, 
collected  into  a  solid  pulvinate  frond,  which 
is  concentrically  zoned  by  the  dichotomous 
branching  of  the  filaments.  Sheaths  more 
or  less  solidified  by  carbonate  of  lime ;  some- 
times exhibiting  a  spiral  structure  in  disso- 
lution. 

25.  Rlotdaria  (PI.  4.  fig.  18).  Filaments 
with  an  oval  basal  cell  succeeded  by  one  of 
cylindrical  {orm(i)ianuhrium),  the  remainder 
short,  attenuated  in  diameter  upwards(  whip- 
shaped  J.  Sheaths  sometimes  saccate  below, 
open  (not  fringed)  above ;  forming  a  slippery 
gelatinous  frond. 

20.  £:Mr,ctis  (PI.  4.  fig.  IG).  Filaments 
whip-shaped,with  repeated  ochreate  sheaths, 
forming  fronds  in  which  they  radiate,  and 
by  superposition  of  successive  generations 
form  concentric  layers.  The  ochreate  sheaths 
are  cartilaginous,  laniellated,  firmly  united 
laterally,  dilated  upwards  (funnel-shaped), 
decomposed  into  a  fringe  at  the  open  edge. 

27.  Inomeria.  Filaments  whip-shaped, 
vertical,  parallel,  with  obscure  sheaths, 
everywhere  decomposed  into  very  slender 
filaments ;  forming  crustaceous  fronds,  be- 
coming stony. 

28.  retronema.  Densely  ctespitose,  erect, 
somewhat  regularly  branched,  branches  free, 
with  obtuse  rounded  apices,  and  each  with 
a  connecting  cell  at  the  base.  Filaments 
annulated  and  growing  thicker  upwards. 

E.  Leptotricliem.  Doubtful  Oscillatoriaceee. 

29.  Leptothvix.  Filaments  very  slender, 
neither  branched,  articulated,  concreted,  nor 
sheathed. 

•30.  Hupheothn'.v.  Filaments  unbranched, 
inarticulate,  sheathed,  interwoven  into  a 
more  or  less  compact  stratum. 

31.  Si/mploca.  Filaments  unbranched, 
inarticulate,  sheathed,  concreted  into 
branches,  conjoined  at  their  bases  j  sheath 
a  simple  hyaline  membrane. 

Excluded  Genera. 

Stif/oncma,  Ag.  See  Ephebe.- — Arthro- 
sipJion,  Ktz.  =  Pet(donema. —  Chthonohhtstus, 
Ktz.  —  Mkrocoleiis.  —  Ilassallia,  Berk.  = 
Sirosiphun. — LitJiomma,  Hass.  =  Ainactis. — 
Phoniiidium,  Ktz.  =  Oscillatoria. — Si/mp7u/- 
o</(  ;•/.(',  Ktz.  =  Oscillatorid. — Spirocliceta,  Ehr. 
=  Spindina.  —  Sp)iriUum,  Ehr.  —  Spindina 


and  also  Spebmatozoids  of  Mosses  and 
Characeffi. — Spirodiscus,  Ehr.  ? 

BiBL.  See  the  genera,  especially  Oscil- 
latoria and  Ri\'ULAniA,  and  "  Spiral 
STRUCTURES  ;  Piabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Al(/.  ii. 

OSMUN'DA,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Osmun- 
deseous  Ferns,  represented  in  Britain  by 
Osmunda  rec/alis  (figs.  322,  223,  p.  307),  the 
'  Royal  or  Flowering  Fern,'  as  it  is  termed, 
a  large  and  handsome  plant,  found  in  damp 
situations ;  not  common. 

OSMUN'DE.E.— A  tribe  of  Polypodia- 
ceous  ferns,  characterized  by  the  broad  im- 
perfect annul  us  on  the  back  of  the  sporanges. 

Genera. 

1.  Osmunda.  Sporangia  borne  on  meta- 
morphosed pinnules. 

2.  Todea.  Sporangia  placed  on  unchanged 
pimndes. 

OSTRACO'DA.    See  Entomostraca. 

OTOGLE'NA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  llydatinaea. 

CJuir.  Eyes  three ;  one  sessile  and  cervi- 
cal, the  two  others  stalked  and  frontal. 

Neither  jaws  nor  teeth  present. 

O.  pupillosa.  Body  campanulate,  turgid, 
rough  with  papilloe  ;  aquatic  ;  length  l-l3U". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  453 ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  (390. 

O'TOLITIIS.- Calcareous  particles  and 
bodies  connected  with  the  organ  of  hearing 
in  many  animals. 

'The  otoliths  contained  in  the  membra- 
nous labyrinth  of  the  ear  present  many 
variations  in  different  animals  in  regard  to 
their  consistence,  size,  and  form.  They 
adhere  tolerably  firmly  together  by  means 
of  a  clear  tenacious  substance.  In  Reptiles 
and  osseous  Fishes  the  delicately  formed 
otoliths  attain  a  considerable  size,  whilst 
in  Birds,  Mammals,  and  Man  they  either 
appear  to  be  amorphous  or  are  crystallized 
in  the  form  of  small  rhombs,  hexahedra,  or 
octahedra.  Otoliths  of  various  sizes  and 
forms  may,  however,  be  found  in  the  same 
animal.  Three  or  four  otolitlies  of  exceed- 
iiigly  pretty  form  occur  in  the  osseous 
Fishes,  where  they  are  found  both  in  the 
sacculi  and  in  the  ampullfe.  In  Man  and 
Mammals  they  form  the  white  spots  of  the 
maculfe  acousticte  ;  and  both  here  and  in 
other  animals  they  are  maintained  in  posi- 
tion by  a  tenacious  gelatinous  substance, 
which  Lang  has  described  in  the  Cyprinoids 
as  a  peculiar  fenestrated  membrane  (but 
which  is  regarded  by  KoUiker  as  a  cuticular 
formation).    Deiters  and  Ilasse  admit  the 
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presence  of  a  fenestrated  cuticular  formation  1 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  columnar  epithe- 
lial cells  in  the  otolithic  sac  of  tlie  Frog, 
by  means  of  which  its  contact  with  the 
otoliths  is  prevented. 

Otoliths  are  essentially  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime ;  according  to  Henle, 
however,  after  treatment  with  acids  there 
is  a  residue  which  is  composed  of  organic 
substances  (otolith  cartilage).  Leydig  has 
observed  in  the  otolith  of  the  grouse  that, 
after  treatment  with  bichromate  of  potash, 
peculiar  lines  occur  at  the  two  poles,  which 
converge  towards  the  centre.  In  Man  and 
Birds,  even  when  the  vestibule  is  quite 
uninjured,  otoliths  may  be  'observed  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  membranous 
semicircular  canals,  especially  in  the  hori- 
zontal one,  and  according  to  llyrtl  in  the 
fluid  of  the  cochlea.  In  these  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  that  they  have  escaped 
into  the  semicircidar  canal  from  the  utri- 
culus. 

The  Crustacea,  which  possess  an  auditory 
sac,  have  particles  of  siliceous  sand  in  it 
which  probably  act  as  otoliths.  In  the 
Gasteropoda  there  are  auditory  vesicles  or 
otocysts  in  the  form  of  minute  sacculi,  con- 
taining tluid  wherein  are  suspended  a 
number  of  minute  calcareous  particles — 
otoliths.  The  cilia  lining  the  vesicles  keep 
them  in  constant  movement.  By  crushing 
the  head  of  a  young  Gasteropod  under  the 
thin  glass  of  a  slide,  the  sacculi  can  usually 
be  seen.  The  resemblance  of  some  otoliths, 
especially  tiiose  of  lislies,  to  the  so-called 
coalesced  lime-cells  of  Haiuey  is  very  re- 
markable. 

BiBL.  Weldeyer  and  Riidinger,  in  Strich. 
31an.  Jlitm.  Sf  Comp.  Hid. ;  Carpenter,  The 
Microscope  ;  Todd  and  Bowman,  Phi/siul. ; 
Lacaze-Duthiers,  Archiv.  de  Zool.  parts  i.  & 
ii. ;  Leydig,  Scliidtze's  Archiv,  quoted  in  Qu. 
Mic.  in.  1871,  p.  421. 

OTOS'TOMA,  Carter.— A  genus  of  Oxy- 
trichina  (Infusoria). 

Cluir.  Body  ovoid,  mouth  ear-shaped ; 
anus  terminal ;  nucleus  long ;  contracting 
vesicles  double.  Its  cysts  have  been  disco- 
vered on  Nitvlla,  and  give  exit  to  monadi- 
form  beings  approaching  the  parent  shape. 

BiBL.  Carter,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1856,  xvii. 
117  ;  Pritchard,  Infus.  639. 

OVA  OF  ANIMALS. — The  germs  secreted 
by  the  ovaries.  "When  extruded  from  the 
body,  they  are  generally  termed  eggs(EGGS). 
See  Ovum. 

OVARY. — The  organ  in  which  the  ova 


or  germs  of  the  future  offspring  are  formed 
and  temporarily  contained. 

The  ovary  consists  of  an  outer  fibrous 
coat,  and  a  parenchyma  or  stroma,  which 
includes  the  Graafian  follicles. 

The  outer  coat,  or  tunica  albuginea,  is 
firm,  white,  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  subjacent  stroma;  it  consists  of  three 
or  more  laminae  of  connective  tissue  com- 
posed of  short  and  dense  fibres  with  a  few 
fusiform  cells.  In  early  life  this  coat  is  in- 
separable from  the  stroma,  and  is  very  thin. 

In  the  Mammalia,  the  stroma  (fig.  538  e) 
consists  mainly  of  pure  connective  tissue, 
and  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — one 
external  and  parenchymatous  or  cortical, 
and  the  other  a  highly  vascular  medullary 
substance.  A  layer  of  epithelium  covers 
the  so-called  tunica  albuginea,  and  is 
columnar  and  darkly  granular,  being  there- 
fore different  from  that  of  the  peritoneum, 
into  which  it  passes  at  the  base  of  the 
organ.  It  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct.    Beneath  this 

Fig.  538. 


TransTerae  section  of  a  human  ovary  at  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  a,  G-raaflan  vesicle  of  the  under, 
h,  of  the  upper  surface ;  c,  peritoneum ;  d,  the  tunica 
albuginea;  in  the  centre  are  two  corpora  lutea;  e, 
stroma  of  the  ovary. 

germ-epithelium,  whicli  is  here  and  there 
found  to  line  tube-like  inward  prolongations 
of  the  ovarian  surface  (the  ovarian  tubes), 
is  the  connective  tissue  of  the  timica  ;  and 
indistinctly  visible  beneath  these  layers  are 
Graafian  follicles  of  various  sizes.  They 
usually  project  slightly,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  plexus  of  vessels  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Between  them  "  corpora 
lutea  "  may  be  seen,  which  are  ovisacs  in  a 
condition  of  atrophy  or  retrogression. 
Amongst  the  superficial  structures  are  the 
connective-tissue  fibres  of  the  parenchyma- 
tous or  cortical  substance  ;  and  these  siu*- 
round  a  few  ovarial  tubes  and  young  ovi- 
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sacs  or  follicles.  Deeper  clown  are  more 
mature  follicles,  some  of  which  contain 
nearly  ripe  ova  ;  and  then  comes  the  vascu- 
lar or  medullary  substance.  Smooth  mus- 
cular fibres  lie  in  detached  longitudinal 
fasciculi,  surrounding  thelarger  and  medium- 
sized  arteries  (which  they  sometimes  invest 
like  a  sheath)  of  the  vascular  substance,  and 
they  may  be  followed  as  far  as  the  cortical 
layer.  The  vascularity  of  the  ovary  is  very 
great ;  and  the  hilus  contains  a  convoluted 
mass  of  large  veins,  which,  when  strongly 
injected,  form  a  kind  of  vascular  bulb.  The 
arteries  pursue  a  corkscrew  course ;  and 
intensely  vascular  plexuses  exist  in  relation 
with  the  follicles.  Usually  layers  of 
extremely  small  follicles  are  arranged  in 
grape-like  groups  immediately  beneath  the 
tunica  albuginea  ;  and  the  Graafian  follicles 
abound  inthe  structure  immediately  beneath, 
which  is  eminently  cellular  in  the  Mam- 
inalia.  The  follicles  or  vesicles  vary  greatly 
in  number  and  size  ;  the  largest  are  gene- 
rally nearest  the  surface,  and  project  more 
or  less,  so  as  to  give  it  a  nodular  aspect. 
They  are  round  closed  sacs  (fig.  539).  Each 
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Graafian  vesicle  of  the  pig.  a,  outer,  b,  inner  layer 
of  the  fibrous  coat ;  c,  membrana  granulosa  ;  d.  liquid 
contained  in  the  vesicle ;  e,  proligerous  disk ;  f,  ovum 
with  the  zona  pellucida,  yolk,  and  germinal  vesicle. 

Magnified  10  diameters. 

possesses  two  coats ;  the  outer  is  a  fibrous 
and  vascular  layer,  connected  with  the 
stroma  by  somewhat  lax  areolar  tissue, 
which  consists  of  two  layers  :  the  outer  is 
composed  of  ordinary  fibrous  connective 
tissue ;  and  the  inner  or  tunica  propria  con- 
sists of  3'oung  connective  tissue,  rich  in  cells, 
which  are  usually  fusiform,  stellate,  or 
spheroidal,  and  resemble  amceboid  cells. 
Injected  vermilion  gets  from  the  vessels 
into  these  cells.  Lining  this  is  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  follicle,  which  covers  the  whole 
of  the  inside  of  the  tunica  propria,  and 
forms  the  membrana  granulom  (fig.  539  c)  ; 


but  there  is  a  doubt  whether  a  basement 
membrane  intervenes.  The  epithelium  is 
stratified  and  columnar,  and  is  collected  in 
various-sized  masses  (the  discus  proligerus) 
at  one  or  more  points  ;  and  the  free  surface 
of  the  cells  is  in  contact  with  the  fluid  of 
the  follicle. 

The  colimmar  cells  of  the  epithelium 
appear  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  an 
investing  membrane ;  their  nucleus  is 
elliptical,  transparent,  colourless,  and  cen- 
trally situated,  and  wlien  arranged  in 
the  above  mentioned  groups  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  layer  of  columnar  cells 
which  surround  the  ova.  The  ovum  thus 
lies  imbedded  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
Graafian  follicle,  and  is  nourished  by  the 
vascular  plexus  of  the  timica  propria. 

The  cavity  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  con- 
tains a  liquid  resembling  the  serum  of  the 
blood;  and  in  it  are  foimd  granules,  nuclei, 
and  cells,  arising  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  membrana  granulosa. 

When  the  vesicle  bursts  or  is  opened,  the 
ovum  escapes  surrounded  by  the  cells  of 
the  proligerous  disk  and  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  epithelium. 

In  those  animals  in  which  the  amount  of 
stroma,  present  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  vesicles,  the  ovaries  have  a  race- 
mose appearance. 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  ovaries 
are  tubular,  the  ova  lying  closely  packed 
within  them. 

In  the  Infusoria,  the  "nucleus"  (see 
Infusoeia)  is  the  ovary,  and  the  germs 
are  produced  therein ;  and  in  the  Actinia 
and  stony  Corals  the  ova  are  developed  in 
the  fringes  of  the  so-called  mesenteries. 
In  the  Echinodermata  the  ovaries  are  com- 
posed of  rounded  or  elongated  tubes  that 
are  usually  united  together  into  several 
gland-like  groups,  corresponding  in  their 
number  and  arrangement  with  the  radial 
segments  of  the  body ;  and  in  the  Ilolothu- 
ridiB  the  small  gland-tubes  open  into  one 
or  more  excretory  ducts.  The  Polyzoa 
have  the  ovaries  attached  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  cell.  In  Vermes  the  true  ovary  is 
either  a  vesicidar  organ  opening  by  a  special 
excretory  duct  into  the  complicated  sexual 
canal,  or,  as  in  the  Ascaridse,  it  constitutes 
the  ultimate  CEecal  extremity  of  the  genital 
tube.  Special  glands  or  yolk-stocks  are 
present  in  the  Cestodes  and  Trematodes. 
The  MoUusca  have  well-developed  glandu- 
lar organs  for  the  formation  of  ova,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  acinous  follicles.  A 
2  o  2 
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peculiar  giaud  imbedded  usually  in  the  1 
substance  of  the  liver,  and  in  which  both  ova 
and  seminal  corpuscles  are  found,  is  widely 
distributed  through  this  class.  In  the 
Arthropoda,  structures  exist  which  pre- 
cisely correspond  to  the  Graafian  follicles, 
and  the  double  tube-like  ovaries  of  insects  ; 
and  their  ducts  open  into  a  dilated  recepta- 
culum  semiuis  (PI.  27.  fig.  19).  The  ova- 
rium of  the  spider  usually  presents  the 
form  of  a  long  fusiform  body,  which  opens 
into  a  slender  oviduct  terminating,  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  in  a  trans- 
verse vtilva  situated  between  the  pulmonary 
stigmata.  In  Ej)eira  there  19  a  septum  in 
the  ovarium.  The  scorpion  has  ovaria 
which  are  expanded  into  sacs  below,  and 
bulged  out  into  slender,  cfecal,  short  tubes 
above ;  the  sacs  enter  the  ducts  at  right 
angles.  The  female  organs  of  the  Crustacea 
become  more  complicated  as  the  species 
ascend  in  the  class.  In  most  of  the  Ento- 
mostraca  the  impregnated  ova  are  carried 
in  ovisacs ;  and  in  Liiuulm  the  ovarian 
mass  interblends  its  lobes  and  processes 
with  those  of  the  liver.  In  the  lobster  the 
ovaria  are  of  great  length  on  each  side,  and 
the  oviduct  comes  oft'  from  the  outer  part 
of  nearly  the  middle  of  the  gland,  and 
descends  to  terminate  at  the  basal  joint  of 
the  third  pair  of  ambulatory  feet.  In  the 
Bracliyura  there  are  on  each  side  an  ovary, 
oviduct,  and  pouch ;  and  the  ovaria  in 
many  are  elongated  pouches  divided  in 
the  midst,  where  the  oviduct  is  attached. 
In  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopoda,  as  in  the 
Nmitilus,  there  are  an  ovarium,  oviduct,  and 
some  glands.  The  ovary  is  single,  and  the 
ovisacs  are  elliptical  and  have  reticrdated 
walls.  There  is  a  single  oviduct,  with  a 
glandular  laminated  outlet,  in  the  cuttle- 
fish. In  the  Octopoda  there  are  two  ovi- 
ducts, and  sometimes  an  additional  glandular 
enlargement  on  them. 

BiBL.  Kcilliker,  Mikr.  Auat.  li. ;  Siebold, 
Veriil.  Anat. ;  Todd's  Cyclop.  Anat. ;  Owen, 
Lectures,  i. ;  Waldeyer,  in  Strieker'' s  Hum. 
^  Comp.  Hist. 

OVIPOSITOR.— An  appendage  of  the 
abdomen  in  certain  insects  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  eggs.  The  simplest  form  is  that  of 
a  tube  of  greater  or  less  length,  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  cleft  sheath.  The  Ichneumons 
and  the  Grasshoppers  possess  such  organs. 
But  when  the  insect  has  to  perforate  tough 
animal  or  vegetable  structures,  and  then  to 
lay  eggs,  the  extremity  of  the  organ  has  a 
serrate  edge.    The  ovipositors  of  the  Saw- 


flies  and  Siricida3  are  beautiful  objects  for 
the  microscope.  Their  saws  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  sting ;  they  are  broader,  are 
toothed  for  a  greater  length,  and  are  made 
to  slide  along  a  firm  piece  that  supports 
each  blade.  They  are  worked  alternately 
with  rapidity,  and  finallj'  are  separated 
whilst  the  egg  is  passed  between  them, 
followed  sometimes  by  a  mucous  secretion, 
which  dries  rapidly.  Some  Diptera,  the 
Gad-fiy  for  instance,  have  jointed  ovi- 
positors, in  order  that  perforation  may  come 
through  thick  integuments. 

]3iBL.  Carpenter,  Microscope,  and  Bihl. 
therein,  p.  G83. 

OVULE  or  OVULUM.— The  name  ap- 
plied to  the  rudiment  of  the  seed  of  Flower- 
ing Plants,  produced  in  the  ovary  or  ger- 
men  during  the  development  of  the  flower, 
fertilized  by  the  pollen-grains  when  com- 
plete, and  afterwards  converted  into  a  Seed 
by  the  development  of  the  Embeyo  and 
other  secondary  structures  during  the  con- 
version of  the  ovary  into  the  fruit.  For  the 
general  conditions  of  the  ovules  in  ovaries, 
reference  must  be  made  to  botanical  works. 
The  ovules  make  their  appearance  upon  the 
placenta  as  cellular  papillte  rising  up  from 
its  surface,  and  at  first  are  simple ;  this  first 
development,  the  main  feature  of  the  organ, 
is  called  the  nucleus  (figs.  540-542).  In 
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Ati'opous  OYulog. 

Fig.  .540.  Young  oviile  of  Cheliciouium.    n,  nucleus ; 
ch^  chalaza. 

Pig.  541.  Touh"  ovnile  of  mistletoe,  consisting  of  a 
nuoleua  only. 

rare  cases  this  remains  naked ;  but  in  most 
instances  one  or  two  coats  are  produced, 
arising  as  circular  folds  near  the  base,  and 
gradually  growing  up  over  the  nucleus 
(fig.  542),  leaving  only  a  small  passage  at 
the  apex,  leading  down  to  the  point  of 
the  nucleus.  When  two  coats  are  formed 
(fig.  543),  the  inner  appears  first ;  the  outer 
originates  later  and  grows  up  over  the  inner, 
and  it  is  generally  thicker  and  more  deve- 
loped.  The  inner  is  called  the  secuncUne  by 
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^lirbel,  the  outer  the  jor«wime  (figs.  543, 544, 
547  >S',  P).     The  German  writers  reverse 

Fig.  642.  Fig.  543. 


tnd         H  End  Ex 


Atropous  ovules. 

Fig.  542.  Toiing  ovule  of  walnut,  consistinp;  of  a  nucleus 
iV.with  a  single  coat  S;  End  the  endostome 
or  mioropyle. 

Fig.  54.3.  Young  ovule  of  Polygonum.    F,  funiculus ; 

P,  primine  (of  Mirbel) ;  S,  secundine  ;  Ex, 
exostome  ;  End,  endostome. 

Magnified  40  diameters. 

these  names,  resting  on  the  true  order  of 
development.    Some  term  them  the  integu- 
nientuiii  internum  and  externum.   The  inner 
is  the  te(imen,i\\e  outer  the  testa  of  E,.  Brown. 
The  passage  at  the  apex,  leading  to  the  nu- 
cleus, is  called  the  microjnjle ;  sometimes  the 
oritice  in  the  outer  coat  is  distinguished 
from  that  in  the  inner  coat,  and  they  are 
termed  respectively  exostome  and  endostome 
I     (fig.  547).    While  the  nucleus  and  coats 
!     are  becoming  perfected,  one  of  the  cells 
I     situated  near  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  takes 


Fig.  544.  Fig.  545. 


Sections  of  atropous  ovule  of  Polygonum. 

P,  primine ;  S,  secamdine ;  N,  nucleus ;  SE,  embryo- 
sac:  V.e,  Fl,  nascent  embryo. 

Magnified  20  diameters. 


on  a  peculiar  character,  becoming  more  de- 
veloped than  the  rest,  and  often  causing  the 
absorption  of  part  (or  sometimes  the  whole) 
of  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus ;  it  appears  at 
length  as  a  large  sac  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  ovule ;  this  is  the  embryo-sac  (fig.  544). 
The  base  of  the  ovule  is  pushed  up  from 
the  surface  of  the  placenta  during  its  deve- 
lopment so  as  to  appear  at  length  sup- 
ported on  a  stalk  of  variable  length ;  this  is 


termed  the  funiculus  (figs.  543  F,  547  /) ; 
the  point  of  attachment  of  this  stalk  to  the 
body  of  the  ovule  (marked  by  a  scar  when 
the  ripe  seed  separates)  is  called  tlie  hilmn. 
That  region  of  the  interior  where  the  lower 
parts  of  the  coat  are  confluent  with  the 
base  of  the  nucleus,  is  called  the  chalaza 
(fig.  54G  C). 

The  form  of  ovules  is  much  afTected  by 
excessive  development  of  its  constituent 
parts  in  special  directions  before  the  fertili- 


Section  of  campylotroiJous  ovule  of  the  wallflower. 
C,  chalaza;  N,  nucleus;  S,  inner  coat;  P,  outer  coat. 
Magnified  20  diameters. 

zation.  If  all  parts  grow  equally,  the  com- 
plete ovule  is  erect  on  the  placenta,  with  its 
hilum  and  also  the  chalaza  turned  towards 
the  latter,  and  its  micropyle  at  the  opposite 
free  end;  such  an  ovule  is  technically  termed 
atropous  or  orthotro^Mus  (figs.  541-545). 
Very  frequently  an  excessive  growth  takes 
place  at  one  side  of  the  coats  of  the  ovule, 
so  that  the  chalaza  is  carried  up  and  di- 
rected away  from  the  placenta,  the  micro- 
pyle being  at  the  same  time  turned  down 
towards  the  latter ;  but  as  the  gTOwth  is  in 
the  coats  of  the  ovule,  the  hilum  remains  at 
the  base,  near  where  the  micropyle  arrives; 
such  an  ovule  is  termed  anatrojmis  (fig.  IIG, 
p.  151).  The  hilum  is  then  connected  with 
the  chalaza  by  a  ridge  (a  kind  of  adherent 
funiculus)  called  the  raphe.  In  other  cases 
the  form  becomes  altered  by  the  point  of 
the  ovule  turning  down,  and  the  entire 
structure  becoming  folded  or  bent  upon 
itself,  without  disturbance  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  hilum  and  chalaza,  while  the 
micropyle  is  brought  down,  as  in  the  ana- 
tropous  ovule,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hilum. 
This  form  is  termed  camj)yloiropous{{ig.  546). 
Other  conditions  occur  less  frequently, 
among  which  is  the  amjjJiiirojmus  form 
(figs.  550  &  551). 

During  these  developments  the  embryo- 
sac  also  undergoes  various  chang-es.  Some- 
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times,  as  in  the  Orcliidacere,  it  expands  so 
as  to  obliterate  all  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus, 
and  ajipears  like  a  simple  sac  enclosed  by 


Fig.  547.  Fig.  548. 


Magnified  40  diameters. 


Fig.  550.  Fig.  551. 


Magnified  20  diameters. 
Amphitropoua  ovule  of  Mallow  in  different  stages. 
Fig.  551.  Section. 


the  coats  ;  in  the  Scrophulariacefe  and  other 
orders  it  produces  peculiar  lobes  or  pouches 
at  various  points;  in  the  SantalacefB  it  gi'ows 
out  from  the  summit  of  the  nucleus  as  a 
free,  naked,  tubular  process,  &c. 

Up  to  this  point  the  differences  in  ovules 
are  such  as  may  be  termed  secondary  ;  but 
a  primary  distinction  now  comes  into  view, 
connected  also  with  a  difference  in  the  ex- 
ternal condij:ions,  affording  grounds  for  the 
division  of  the  Flowering  Plants  into  two 
great  classes.  In  the  Coniferaj  and  Cyca- 
daceffi  the  ovules  are  developed  upon  open 
carpels,  and  consequently  the  micropyle 
may  receive  the  pollen-grains  immediately, 
when  expelled  from  the  anthers.  Plants 
exhibiting  this  condition  are  termed  Gym- 
NOSPEEMS,  or  naked-seeded.    In  the  Dico- 


tyledons and  Monocotyledons  the  carpels 
are  always  closed  up  into  cases  or  ovaries, 
surmoimted  by  a  atif/ma,  sessile  or  elevated 
upon  a  style,  and  the  pollen,  falling  upon 
the  stigma,  produces  there  its  pollen-tubes, 
wdiich  pass  down  through  what  is  called 
the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style  and  upper 
part  of  the  ovary,  on  to  the  placentae, 
whence  they  make  their  way  to  the  micro- 
pyles  of  the  ovules.  Plants  exhibiting 
these  conditions  are  distinguished  as 
Angiospehms  or  covered-seeded. 

The  next  phenomena  which  characterize 
the  development  of  the  ovules  of  the  An- 
giosperms  may  be  briefly  given  as  follows. 
The  formation  of  the  embryo-sac  has  already 
been  described.  Shortly  before  the  opening 
of  the  flower,  in  most  cases,  this  sac  is  more 
or  less  densely  filled  with  granular  proto- 
plasm, in  which  a  variable  number  of  nuclei 
may  be  seen  (PI.  38.  figs.  1-7).  About  the 
time  when  the  pollen-grains  are  discharged 
fi'om  the  anthers,  a  number  of  minute,  free, 
globular  protoplasmic  bodies  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  embryo-sac,  usually  three 
(more  rarely  one)  of  these  being  crowded 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  embryo-sac 
and  constituting  what  are  called  the  r/er- 
miiud  bodies  or  masses  (PI.  38.  fig.  4). 
Others,  which  often  occur  in  the  embryo- 
sac,  are  generally  collected  near  the  bottom 
of  it ;  they  are  apparently  characteristic  of 
particular  families  only ;  in  some  plants 
they  are  very  large,  as  in  the  Crocus.  About 
this  time  the  embryo-sac  often  exhibits 
asj'uimetrical  growth,  forming  pouches  or 
processes,  sometimes  at  the  summit,  some- 
times at  the  base. 

When  the  pollen-gTains  fall  upon  the 
stigma,  they  produce  their  pollen-tubes 
(see  Pollen),  which  pass  down  through 
the  conducting  tissue,  and  enter  the  micro- 
pyles  of  the  ovules.  When  they  reach  the 
apex  of  the  embrj'o-sac,  they  either  stop, 
often  swelling  a  little,  or  they  pass  down  a 
short  way  over  its  side  (PI.  38.  fig.  5).  Very 
unfrequeutly  two  pollen-tubes  are  found 
engaged  in  the  micropyle  of  the  same  ovule. 
It  is  not  absolutely  known  whether  the 
cavities  of  the  pollen-tube  and  the  embryo- 
sac  become  actually  continuous  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  w.ills  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment :  it  is  generally  believed  not ;  but  we 
have  had  occasion  to  feel  some  doubt  on 
this  point.  The  essential  point  of  the  pro- 
cess is  the  intermixture  of  the  contents  of 
the  pollen-tube  with  the  substance  of  the 
germinal  body.   In  the  higher  Cryptogamia 
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and  in  the  Algte,  the  impregnation  is  of  a 
siniilar  nature  ;  but  there  tlie  gemi-masses 
are  fertilized  by  the  agency  of  spennato- 
zoids,  which  make  their  way  to  them,  either 
comtituting  or  carrying  the  impregnating 
matter,  which  in  the  case  of  the  pollen- 
tube  is  a  liquid,  containing  fine  granules, 
but  exhibiting  no  trace  of  active  spermatic 
bodies,  except  that  refractive  granules  are 
sometimes  seen  in  active  motion  in  the  end 
of  the  pollen-tube. 

Soon  after  the  pollen-tube  has  reached 
the  point  of  the  embryo-sac,  one  (rarely 
two,  giving  rise  to  Polykmbryony)  of  the 
germinal  bodies  becomes  invested  by  a  cel- 
lulose membrane  {germ-cell),  and  usually 
changes  from  a  spherical  to  an  oval  form,  a 
transverse  septum  soon  dividing  it  into  two. 
Most  frequently  the  elongation  continues, 
with  a  successive  formation  of  septa,  until 
the  nascent  embryo  appears  as  a  rounded  or 
oval  cellule  suspended  at  the  base  of  a 
simple  confervoid  filament  (suspeiisor) ;  in 
other  cases  the  formation  of  the  first  trans- 
verse septum  is  followed  by  the  expansion 
into  two  globular  cellules  connected  by  a 
narrow  neck,  the  upper,  almost  devoid  of 
contents,  constituting  the  suspensor  (Puta- 
mogeton,  ZannichcUin)',  in  0^'c7h'«,  the  upper 
of  the  first  two  cells  grows  upwards  and 
outwards,  as  a  blind  septate  confervoid  fila- 
ment, through  and  beyond  the  micropyle  of 
the  ovule.  In  Tropceolum  and  Zeo,  the  sus- 
pensor becomes  more  complex,  by  formation 
of  perpendicular  septa.  In  all  cases  the 
end-cell  {emhryonal  cell),  at  the  point  of  the 
suspensor,  which  always  appears  densely 
filled  with  protoplasm,  ultimately  enlarges, 
and  by  segmentation  is  converted  into  the 
emhrgo  (PI.  38.  fig.  6). 

During  the  early  development  of  the  em- 
bryo, the  embryo-sac  is  often  found  more 
or  less  densely  filled  with  free  cells  formed 
from  its  protoplasm  (('jif/os/jerwi-cells).  These 
are  frequ-entl}'  absorbed,  and  disappear  du- 
ring the  growth  of  the  embryo,  this  ulti- 
mately tilling  the  embryo-sac  ;  while  in 
other  cases  they  persist  and  multiply,  form- 
ing the  ALBUMEN  of  the  seed.  In  the 
Nymphreacefe  these  cells  remain,  forming 
an  inner  Endosperm  or  Albumen,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  formed  from  the  bodj'  of  the 
nucleus.  In  other  cases  (those  of  exalbu- 
minous  seeds)  the  embryo  not  only  displaces 
these  internal  endosperm-cells,  but  in  the 
course  of  its  growth  caiises  the  absorption 
of  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus,  and  ultimately 
constitutes  the  entire  seed,  enclosed  only 


by  the  true  integuments.  The  remaining 
characters  are  given  under  Albumen  and 
Embryo. 

The  notion  formerly  entertained  b}'  Schlei- 
den  and  liis  followers,  that  the  embryo-cell 
was  formed  by  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube 
which  penetrates  the  micropyle,  is  now  given 
up.  The  acerbity  of  feeling  caused  by  oppo- 
site views  upon  this  now  conceded  point 
will  long  be  remembered.  It  should  caution 
microscopists  against  the  too  ready  accepta- 
tion of  the  results  even  of  the  greatest 
authorities  and  against  the  repudiation  of 
the  work  of  conscientious  observers  who  do 
not  credit  "  recognized"  opinions. 

Tulasneis  in  doubt  whether  the  germinal 
vesicles  exist  before  the  pollen-tube  enters 
the  micropyle.  We  have  certainly  seen 
them  before ;  but  we  believe  they  do  not 
possess  a  cellular  coat  before  impregna- 
tion. Observations  on  the  ovule  of  Santn- 
lum  album  have  led  us  to  conclude  that  they 
receive  the  influence  of  the  pollen  while  in 
the  state  of  nucleated  protoplasmic  cor- 
puscles, analogous  to  the  unimpregnated 
spores  of  Eucus  ;  and  this  view  has  since 
been  supported  by  the  later  observations  of 
Schacht,  although  Tlofmeister  and  liadlko- 
fer  maintain  that  the  germinal  bodies  possess 
a  cell-membrane  before  impregnation. 

In  the  Gymnospermons  Elowering  Plants 
(ConiferiB,  &c.)  the  ovule,  consisting  of  a 
cellular  nudeiis  and  a  single  coat,  is  placed 
upon  an  open  carpel,  and  its  widely-open 
micropyle  receives  the  pollen-grain.  At 
the  period  of  impregnation,  the  embryo- 
sac  is  a  cavity  deeply  seated  in  the  tissue 
of  the  nucleus;  it  is  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence and  expansion  of  several  cells  (in  the 
Yew  there  are  often  at  first  three  embryo- 
sacs).  In  the  embrj'o-sac  a  number  of  free 
nuclei  soon  appear,  and  numerous  free  (en- 
dosperm-) cells  are  formed.  In  mam^  of 
the  Abietinese  this  goes  on  until  the  spring- 
following  the  impregnation.  Ultimately 
the  embryo-sac  is  found  to  have  increased 
to  more  than  twenty  times  its  original  size, 
with  the  endosperm-cells  applied  in  layers 
over  the  inside  of  its  walls,  increasing  in 
number  until  the  cavity  is  tilled  up.  Then 
a  certain  number  of  cells  (from  three  to 
eight  in  different  genera),  situated  near  the 
micropyle  end,  but  each  in  the  layer  next 
but  one  to  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac, 
become  enlarged,  and  the  cells  intervening 
between  these  enlarged  ones  (secondary 
embrj'O-sacs)  and  the  wall  of  the  original 
embryo-sac  become  divided,  by  two  per- 
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peiulicular  septa  standing  at  right  angles, 
into  four  cells.  A  central  intercellular  pas- 
sage then  appears  at  the  contiguous  angles 
of  these  four  cells.  These  new  bodies,  which 
closely  resemble  the  arcliegonia  of  the  Ly- 
COPODiACE^s;,  were  called  curpuscula  by 
Mr.  Brown,  who  discovered  them. 

Free  cells  (orperhaps  merely  protoplasmic 
masses)  are  next  formed  in  the  secondary 
embryo-sacs  of  the  corpuscnla,  several  at 
the  upper,  one  at  the  lower  end.  The  pol- 
len-tubes now  advance,  breaking  down  the 
tissue  of  the  nucleus,  until  their  points 
reach  the  corpuscnla ;  and  one  then  makes 
its  way  down  the  intercellular  canal  of 
eacli,  to  reach  its  secondary  embryo-sac; 
the  free  cell  (?)  at  the  base  of  this  (c/ermmnl 
vesicle)  then  becomes  divided  into  four  col- 
lateral cells ;  these  multiply  again ;  and  sub- 
sequently the  cellular  body  {pvocmhrijo)  so 
fornjed  breaks  through  the  base  of  the 
secondary  embryo-sac,  and  grows  down  in 
the  substance  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nu- 
cleus, which  is  now  in  a  state  of  semisolu- 
tion.  The  proembryo  then  separates  into 
four  cords  (coii-esponding  to  its  four  primary 
cells)  ;  and  these  filaments  (susj}euso?-s)  ter- 
minate in  rounded  cells,  each  of  which  is 
an  embryonal  cell;  so  that  there  are  now 
four  times  as  many  rudimentary  embryos 
as  there  are  corpuscula.  Out  of  all  these, 
only  one  ultimately  remains  and  becomes 
perfectly  developed ;  the  rest  are  absorbed 
during  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  In  the 
latter,  the  perfect  embryo  is  found  lying  in 
a  mass  of  albumen  formed  of  the  nucleus  ; 
its  radicle,  developed  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  suspensor,  never  becomes 
very  clearly  detined  at  its  extremity,  but 
remains  organically  continuous  with  the 
albumen. 

Other  points  relating  to  the  development 
of  ovules  will  be  found  under  Polyem- 
BRYONY,  Seeds,  and  CELL-formation. 

The  methods  of  investigating  the  deve- 
lopment of  ovules  are  simple  in  tlieir  nature, 
but  rather  difficult  in  practice.  The  ordinary 
plan  is  to  place  an  ovule  between  the  thumiD 
and  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  a 
very  sharp  lancet  cut  it  into  two  unecpial 
pieces,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The 
larger  of  the  two  being  then  laid  on  its  flat 
side  on  the  finger  (by  the  aid  of  a  mounted 
needle),  another  slice  is  made  so  as  to  leave 
a  section  preserving  all  the  central  part  of 
the  ovule.  This  adheres  either  to  the  finger 
or  the  lancet ;  and  a  drop  of  water  should  be 
placed  on  it  to  fiee  it ;  then  it  may  be  trans- 


ferred to  a  slide  with  a  very  fine  camel's- 
hair  pencil.  Examined  under  a  low  power 
(a  half-inch),  it  will  probably  be  found  to 
require  further  dissection,  with  exceedingly 
fine  needles,  under  a  simple  lens;  some- 
times mere  pressure  is  of  service.  For  the 
minute  details,  the  quarter  and  eighth  ob- 
ject-glasses will  require  to  be  applied.  We 
have  found  ovules  which  liave  been  kept  in 
spirit  easier  to  dissect ;  when  fresh,  the  cell- 
membranes  are  excessively  delicate.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  ovules  require  to  be 
examined  in  all  stages  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  developmental  characters  ;  and 
the  student  must  not  be  disheartened  by  the 
failure  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  sections 
to  afford  satisfactory  observations. 

BiBL.  E.  Brown,  Appendix  to  Kinrfs 
Voyae/e,  1826  ;  Ohserv.  on  the  OrcMdea, 
Linn.  Trans.  18.33  ;  Mirbel  and  Spach,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xx.  p.  2-57  ;  Mohl,  Hot. 
Zeitimg,  1847,  1855;  Miiller,  ibid.  1847; 
Schleiden,  Nova  Acta,  xix.  p.  29;  Grundz. 
(I.  Hot. ;  Tlofmeister,  Entsteli.  d.  Embryo, 
Leipsic,  1849  ;  Yerq.  TJntersucli.  holier. 
Crypt.  Sfc.  1851 ;  Cobbold,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  i. 
p.  '90  ;  Hanstein,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1873,  p.  51 ; 
Flora,  1857  ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
3  hex:  xii.  p.  21,  4  ser.  iv.  p.  65 ;  Schacht, 
Entiv.  des  Tjlanzenembryo ;  Verhandl.  Neder- 
land.  K.  Inst.  1850  ;  Beitr.  z.  Anat.  u.  Phys. 
Berlin,  18.54;  Jahrb.  d.  iriss.  Bot.  i.  1857; 
Botan.  Zcifmu/,  1858 ;  Criiger,  Bot.  Zeit. 
1851, 1850;  nudiWiofeTjEntsteh.  des  Embryo, 
Leipsic,  1850 ;  TIenfrey,  Linn.  IVans.  xxi. 
p.  7,  ibid.  xxii.  p.  09 ;  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc. 
1856  ;  Bentley,  Man.  Bot. ;  TIenfrey,  Ele7n. 
Coarse  (Masters)  ;  Chatiu,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat. 
xix.  1874,  p.  1. 

OVULI'TES,  Lamarck  (Oveolifes).—A 
large  elegant  one-ceUed  hyaline  Foramini- 
fer  (monothalamous  ormonostegian);  either 
ovoid,  sausage-shaped,  or  like  a  drumstick  ; 
shell  porous,  with  large  terminal  apertures. 

Fossil;  abundant  in  the  Eocene  of  Grig- 
non,  Ilauteville,  &c.,  France ;  rare  in  the 
Miocene  of  San  Domingo. 

BiBL.  Parker  &  ,1  ones,  Ami.  N.  LI.  3.  v. 
292  ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  179. 

OVUM  OF  Animals. — Several  points  in 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  ovum,  and 
the  nature  of  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes at  different  periods  of  its  development, 
are  in  doubt  and  obscurit3^ 

The  first  perceptible  trace  of  the  ovum 
existing  within  the  ovary  is  formed  by  a 
very  minute  granule  or  globule^  not  sur- 
rounded by  a  cell-wall.    This  gradually 
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enlarges ;  and  when  it  has  attained  a  certain 
size,  being  still  very  minute,  a  smaller  sphe- 
rical globule  forms  in  its  interior.  The 
minute  internal  globule  is  the  (jenninal  spot ; 
and  the  external  globule  is  the  so-called 
germinal  vesicle.  It  appears,  however,  that 
in  some  cases  the  germinal  spot  is  formed 
first,  and  the  germinal  vesicle  subsequently. 
When  these  have  still  further  grown,  a  cell- 
wall  separated  by  a  slight  interspace  forms 
around  the  germinal  vesicle ;  and  this  inter- 
space contains  a  transparent  liquid.  Minute 
granules  then  arise  in  the  liquid,  which 
becomes  inspissated ;  and  subsequently  a 
number  of  globules  of  sarcode  —  yolk- 
globules — become  perceptible  in  it  ;  this 
mass  forms  the  yolk  ;  and  the  surrounding 
membrane  is  the  vitelline  membrane.  As 
the  ovum  attains  further  development,  al- 
buminous layers  are  deposited  upon  and 
fused  with  the  vitelline  membrane  forming 
the  zo7ia  jJellucida  or  chorion  (Hg.  552  a), 


Fig.  552. 


Human  onim.from  a  Graafian  vesicle  of  moderate 
size,  a,  zona  pellucida  ;  b,  vitelline  membrane  and 
■outer  boundary  of  tlie  yolk ;  c,  germinal  vesicle  with 
the  germinal  spot. 

Magnified  250  diameters. 

which  appears  as  a  white  ring.  The  yolk- 
globules  are  sometimes  transparent,  or 
slightly  granular ;  at  others  they  contain 
one  or  several  vacuoles,  and  are  frequently 
aggregated  into  little  groups.  The  yolk, 
as  it  approaches  maturity,  frequently  be- 
comes coloured.  It  is  usually  whitish  or 
pale-yellow  in  the  Mammalia,  Reptiles,  and 
Fishes,  bright-yellow  or  reddish  in  many 
Birds,  and  often  green,  blue,  violet,  or  red 
in  the  Invertebrata.  In  the  j'oUc  of  the 
ova  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  crystalline  plates 
are  met  with,  consisting  of  an  albuminous 
substance,  allied  to  Htematoidine. 

Viewing  the  ovum  as  a  simple  cell,  the 
germinal  spot  represents  the  nucleolus,  the 
germinal  vesicle  the  nucleus,  the  vitelline 
membrane  or  zona  pellucida  the  cell-wall, 
and  the  yolk  the  cell-contents. 

Some  authors  consider  that  the  vitelline 
membrane  is  formed  after  the  chorion. 


The  ovum  of  man  and  the  mammalia 
diflers  from  that  of  the  lower  animals  in  its 
remarkably  small  size,  which  depends  upon 
the  extremely  small  quantity  of  yolk  enter- 
ing into  its  composition.  The  mature  ovum 
of  man  and  mauimalia  averages  about  1-200 
to  1-150"  in  diameter,  being  rarely  1-100". 
Another  peculiarity  consists  in  their  ova, 
instead  of  being  in  immediate  contact  by 
means  of  their  chorion  or  outer  envelope 
with  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  or  being  loose 
within  the  cavity  of  the  latter,  as  in  other 
animals,  being  enclosed  in  distinct  larger 
cells — the  Graafian  vesicles. 

On  the  escape  of  the  ovum  from  the  ovaiy, 
the  phenomena  which  ensue  varj' according 
to  whether  the  ovum  has  been  impregnated 
or  not.  In  both  cases  the  germinal  vesicle 
and  spot  disappear  ;  an  interspace,  filled 
with  albuminous  liquid,  occurs  between  the 
yolk  and  the  zona  pellucida ;  the  ovum 
becomes  covered  with  cilia,  and  undergoes 
a  regular  motion  of  rotation  ;  and  certain 
movements  and  changes  in  form  of  the 
yolk-substance,  which  forms  Amoeba-lilce 
processes,  have  been  noticed.  In  the  un- 
impregnated  ovum,  decay  and  decomposi- 
tion subsequently  take  place. 

The  essential  part  of  the  process  of  im- 
pregnation consists  in  the  penetration  of  the 
yolk  by  the  spermatozoa,  and  their  subse- 
quent solution  in  it.  This  takes  place 
either  through  the  micropyles  or  the  radiate 
canals,  or  directly  into  the  naked  yolk. 

In  the  impregnated  ovum,  the  germinal 
vesicle  soon  disappears,  the  chorion  becomes 
thinner,  the  ovum  grows,  and  the  yolk  be- 
gins to  undergo  the  process  of  segmentation  ; 
but  just  before  this  process  commences,  one 
or  two  globules  separate  from  the  substance 
of  the  yolk,  being  apparently  pressed  out 
of  it,  and  occupy  the  interspace  between 
the  yolk  and  the  chorion :  these  globules 
subsequently  dissolve  in  the  liquid. 

The  process  of  segmentation  lias  been 
described  under  Cell  (p.  131)  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  it  takes  place  thus : 
— At  first  a  notch  or  slight  indentation 
appears  on  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
yolk;  this  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  so 
as  to  encircle  the  yolk  with  an  annular 
depression.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  this,  a  clear  spot  appears  in  the  centre  of 
each  circumscribed  portion  of  the  yolk.  The 
depres.sion  becoming  deeper,  the  yolk  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  portions.  The 
process  is  continued  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  in 
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that  of  the  segments  arising  from  tlieir 
subdivision  also,  each  simnltaneously  ac- 
quiring a  clear  spot,  until  tlie  yolli  appears 
entirely  composed  of  innumerable  small 
bodies  having  the  appearance  of  nucleated 
cells.  Finally  these  become  very  minute, 
and  the  yolk  acquires  much  the  appearance 
it  had  before  impregnation.  Cells  then 
form  in  the  yolk,  as  in  an  ordinary  blastema, 
from  without  inwards,  and  from  the  spot 
originally  occupied  by  the  germinal  vesicle 
as  a  centre ;  and  from  these  the  tissues  of 
the  embiTO  are  formed. 

According  to  this  description,  which  is 
most  probably  correct,  the  segmentation  is 
not  a  process  of  cell-division  or  endogenous 
cell-formation,  and  the  nuclear  spots  would 
correspond  to  portions  of  the  yolk  substance 
from  which  tlie  granules  and  globules  of 
sarcode  were  absent. 

Ill  unimpregnated  ova,  segmentation  takes 
place  to  a  certain  extent,  but  irregularly  and 
incompletely. 

In  the  impregnated  ova  of  some  animals, 
as  in  some  of  the  Batrachia,  most  fishes 
and  Oephalopods,  the  segmentation  is  only 
partial,  a  portion  of  the  yolk  remaining  as 
at  first. 

In  some  of  the  Mammalia,  the  zona  pel- 
lucida  is  traversed  by  very  fine  radiating 
lines  (canals),  which  are  best  seen  in  the 
ova  immersed  in  water. 

In  the  lower  Vertebrate  animals,  the  ova 
are  often  covered  by  new  layers,  secreted 
by  the  ovaries,  as  in  the  Batrachia  (frog, 
&c.),  where  a  thick  gelatinous  coat  is  pre- 
sent. In  the  osseous  Fishes,  the  vitelline 
membrane  is  frequently  elegantly  sculp- 
tured, and  finely  and  closely  punctate  from 
the  existence  of  minute  canals  traversing 
its  substance.  A  second  coat  is  also  pre- 
sent, and  sometimes  a  third  or  albuminous 
layer.  In  many  of  the  Cyprinoidea,  this 
layer  is  represented  by  small  radiate  cylin- 
ders. In  several  Fishes,  as  is  so  general 
amongst  the  Invertebrata,  especially  Insects 
(Eggs),  the  vitelline  membrane  or  chorion 
exhibits  a  faceted  or  sculptured  appearance, 
derived  from  the  impression  of  the  epithe- 
lium lining  the  ovarian  passages. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  canals  traversing 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  one  or  more 
large  canals  or  apertures  are  frequently  met 
with  resembling  the  micropyles  of  vegetable 
ovules,  and  receiving  the  same  names.  These 
micropyles  are  most  distinct  in  the  ova  of 
fishes  and  insects. 

The  study  of  ova  and  their  changes  is 


very  difficult.  The  most  favourable  objects 
for'  the  purpose  exist  perhaps  in  those  of  the 
aquatic  Mollusca ;  the  ova  of  insects,  as  the 
large  species  of  Mu.sca,  of  species  of  Pidex, 
&c.  are  also  easily  accessible.  Some  im- 
portant results  have  been  obtained  v/ith  the 
ova  of  the  frog  (frog's  spawn). 

BiBL.  l\:6\\\ke\',Mikr.Anat^\\. ;  Al.  Thom- 
son, Cycl.  Aunt.  S,-c.,  art.  Ovum  ;  Vogt,  Phy- 
siol. Briefe;  Newport,  Phil.  Trans.  1851 
and  185.3 ;  Siebold,  Vergleich.  Anat. ;  V. 
Beneden,  Ami.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiii. ; 
Meissner,  Sieb.  Sf  Kollik.  Zeitsch.  vii.  pp. 
208,  272;  Leuckart,  3Iiill.  Archiv,  1855; 
Claparede,  Uibl.  Univ.  d.  Geneve,  1855; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hid.  185G,  xvii.  ;  BischofF,  Sieh. 
4-  Km.  Zeit.  vi.  377  ;  Radlkofer,  Befnwh- 
tmiffs.  Leipsic,  1857 ;  Kcilliker,  Entwick.  d, 
Mensch.  u.  d.  hnheren  Tliiere,  1861 ;  Truman, 
Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  ii.  p.  185;  Beneden  &  Bessels, 
Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  41;  Kupflter,  Mo. 
Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  47 ;  Kowalevski,  Embryo- 
logische  Studien  an  IViinnern  nnd  Arthropo- 
den  ;  Mem.  de  St.  Pete rsb our xvi.  no.  12, 
1871 ;  Moseley,  Qa.  M.  J.  1871,  pp.  11,-151  : 
Klein,  M.  M.  J.  vii.  1872,  p.  193  ;  Beale, 
Trans.  Mic.  Soc.  July  1867 ;  Hoiv  to  Work, 
p.  307. 

OVUM  OF  Plants.    See  Ovule. 

OXALATES.    See  the  bases. 

OXYR'RI-IIS,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, belonging  to  the  family  of  Crypto- 
monadina. 

Char.  Body  ovoid  -  oblong,  rugose,  ob- 
liquely notched  in  front  and  prolonged  into 
a  point;  several  flagelliform  filaments  arising 
laterally  from  the  bottom  of  the  notch. 

0.  marina  (PI.  24.  fig.  54).  Body  colour- 
less, subcyliudrical,  rounded  behind ;  ma- 
rine ;  length  1-500". 

BiBL.  Dujard.  Infus.  p.  347;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  51.3. 

OXYT'RICHA,  Bory,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  fiimily  Oxytrichina. 

Char.  Closely  resembling  Sti/lonychia ; 
but  the  front  part  of  the  body  is  not 
produced.  (See  analysis  of  genera  in 
Oxytrichina.) 

Most  of  Ehrenberg's  species  belong  to 
other  genera. 

1.  O.  pellionella,  E.  (PI.  24.  fig.  52).  Body 
whitish,  smooth,  slightly  depressed,  equally 
rounded  at  the  ends,  often  somewhat  broader 
in  the  middle  ;  head  not  distinct ;  mouth 
ciliated ;  tail  with  bristles.  Aquatic  ;  length 
1-720  to  1-280". 

2.  O.  f/ibba,  E.  (PI.  24.  fig.  53).  Body 
white,  lanceolate,  obtuse  at  each  end,  veu- 
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tricose  in  the  middle  ;  ventral  surface  flat, 
with  a  double  row  of  setfe  ;  mouth  large, 
rounded.    Aquatic;  length  1-240". 

According  to  M.  Haime,  Oxytricha  is  the 
larva  of  Aspidisca. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  363;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  416 ;  J.  Haime,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
xix.  109 ;  Clap,  et  Lachm.  Etudes,  139. 

OXYTRICHI'NA.—Afamily  of  Infusoria 
Ciliata.  See  Infusoria,  the  classification 
of  Claparede  et  Lachmann. 

CImi:  Carapace  absent,  but  the  cuticula 
is  tough  ;   body  furnished  with  vibratile 

<{ 

M    Marginal  cirri 


>^    No  marginal  cirri  . 


BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  362 ;  Pritch.  Infus. 
639  ;  Clap,  et  Lach.  Mudes,  168. 

OXYUR'IS,  Rud.    See  Ascakis. 

OY'STER  (0.s</-ert).— A  genus  of  Lamel- 
librauchiate  Mollusca. 

The  gills  of  O.  edulis,  the  common  oyster, 
show  the  ciliary  movement ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easily  seen  in  this  as  in  the  marine  mussel. 

The  shells  of  the  fry  or  '  embryo  oysters  ' 
exhibit  the  black  cross  and  an  imperfect 
set  of  coloured  rings  with  polarized  light. 

P. 

PACCHIONIAN  BODIES,  or  GRANU- 
LATIONS.—Formerly  called  glands,  are 
not  found  during  early  life,  and  not  in- 
variably in  adult  or  old  age ;  they  are 
therefore  more  or  less  morbid  products. 

They  are  numerous  milk-white  projec- 
tions, which  are  chiefly  found  on  either 
side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  along-  the 
edges  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 
Under  a  low  magnifying-power  they  appear 
as  groups  of  papillie,  some  of  which  are 
simple,  while  others  bifurcate  once  or  even 
twice ;  tliej^  become  pedunculated  as  they 
grow  larger,  but  without  separating  from 
their  base.  They  are  absolutely  non- 
vascular, and  consist  of  wavy  connective 
tissue,  poor  in  corpuscular  elements,  which 
grows  from  a  thin  but  incessantly  reversed 
layer  of  subepithelial  embr^^onic  tissue. 
The  epithelium  with  which  they  are  clothed 
consists  of  several  strata,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  normal  epithelium  of  the  Arachnoid 
membrane. 

BiBL.  Todd  and  Bowman,  Phys.  Anat. 


cilia  a,nd  setfe,  or  cirri,  and  non-vibratile 
styles  or  hooks;  shape  of  body  depressed. 
They  are  the  crawling  Infusoria  ;  and  their 
styles,  hooks,  and  marginal  cirri  occasion- 
ally split  longitudinal^,  and  are  transformed 
into  bundles  of  five  cilia,  each  of  which 
moves  independently.  The  frontal  cirri  do 
not  divide  in  this  manner.  The  contractile 
vesicle  is  solitary ;  the  oesophagus  is  short, 
and  the  anus  is  situated  on  the  ventral 
surface,  not  far  from  the  end. 

The  Oxy trichina  are  divided  into  the 
following  genera : — 


vi.  ;  L.  Meyer,  Virch.  Arch.  xix.  288 ; 
Bastian,  Trans.  Mic.  Soc.  xiv.  36 ;  Eindfl. 
Path.  Hist.  ii.  354  ;  Syd.  Soc.  Tr.  Pa.rter. 

PACHNOC'YBE,  Berk.— A  genus  of 
Isariacei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  some- 
what confused  by  authors  with  Doratomyces, 
Corda,  and  Pcriconia,  Nees.  These  plants 
have  an  erect  filiform  stem,  composed  of 
conjoined  filaments,  capitulate  above,  the 
head  being  pruiuose  (not  flocculent),  with 
crowded  simple  spores.  The  pedicels  are 
mostly  brownish  or  blackish,  the  spores 
light-coloured;  the  entire  plants  from  1-24 
to  1-G"  high.  Several  species  occur  on 
rotten  wood,  stems,  &c. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  333 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  p.  465  ; 
Fries,  Summa  Veq.  p.  467. 

PACPIYDER'MON,  Claparede.— Consi- 
dered to  be  a  parasitic  organism  of  Oligo- 
chajta  by  Claparede.  Allied  to  Opcdina ;  it 
is  most  pi'obably  a  Spp;rmatophor. 

Bibb.  Claparede,  Rech.  Anat.  s.  I.  Oligo- 
chetes ;  E.  Ray  Lankester,  Qu.  3Iic.  Jn. 
1870,  p.  143. 

PACHYG'NATHUS,  Duges.— A  genus 
of  Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and 
family  Trombidina. 

Cliar.  Palpi  conical,  last  joint  scarcely 
forming  a  claw  ;  mandibles  stout,  clielate  ; 
body  entire,  narrowed  in  front ;  coxre  dis- 
tant ;  legs  gressorial,  sixth  joint  very  long, 
seventh  very  short;  anterior  legs  longest 
and  stoutest. 
_  P.  velutimfs  (PL  2.  fig.  34),  the  only  spe- 
cies. Found  in  autumn,  under  damp  stones. 
Hairs  covering  the  body  short,  flat,  and 


,  ["The  anterior  part  of  the  body  not  pro- 

i  Foot-cirri  in  regular  rows,]     longed  as  a  neck,  furnished  with  cirri  1.  Oxyfricha. 
<     longitudinal  or  oblique...  |  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  neek-Uke, 

i  L    and  covered  with  cirri    2.  SiichochfEia. 

Foot-cirri  not  arranged  in  rows   3.  Sti/lonychia. 

(wtu   f     f  1  1  Foot-hooks  J  No  dorsal  bristles    4.  Euploies. 

I  Witri   n-ontal  J    ^^j^^         ^  Dorsal  bristles   5.  Schizopus. 

J  I  No  foot-hooks   H.  Cainpylopus. 

(,  Without  frontal  cirri   7.  Aspidisca, 
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cuiTed,  giviug  it  a  velvety  aspect.  Body 
inflated,  narrowed  in  front,  the  narrowed 
portion  with  two  projecting  hrowuish  eyes. 
Insertions  of  the  legs  in  two  groups,  not 
far  distant  from  each  other  or  from  the 
median  line  ;  second  pair  of  legs  shortest ; 
in  all  the  sixth  joint  very  long,  the  seventh 
very  short  and  narrow  (b),  as  in  Tefraiii/- 
chtts,  Megnmerus,  and  Raphic/nathm]  claws 
two,  large ;  rostrum  projecting ;  palpi  («) 
short,  ahout  tvsdce  the  length  of  the  labium ; 
mandibles  very  large  and  stout  at  the  base. 
Movement  slow. 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser. 
ii.  p.  54 ;  Gervais,  Walck.  Apter.  iii.  p.  171. 

PACHY'MA,  Fr. — A  supposed  genus 
referred  to  Sclerotiacei,  but  probably  a  con- 
dition of  certain  roots,  the  substance  being- 
converted  into  pectic  acid.  It  is  well  known 
in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of 
Tuchahoo. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Syd.  Myc.  ii.  p.  242;  Berk. 
Ini.  Crypt.  Bui.  p.  2-34. 

PAC'HYMATIS'MA,  Bowk.— a  genus 
of  Marine  Sponges. 

Distinguished  by  the  fleshy,  crust-like, 
not  cellular  nor  elastic  mass,  covered  by  a 
thick  skin,  and  perforated  by  scattered  ori- 
fices ;  the  interior  beset  with  siliceous  aci- 
cular  and  stellate  spicula. 

P.  Juhnstonia. 

BiBL.  Bowerbank,  Mo7iugr.  Brit.  Spuny. 
Ray  Sue. 

PACIIYPHLGE'US,  TuL— A  genus  of 
Tuberacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  with  a 
common  warty  integument  opening  by  a 
terminal  aperture  with  a  distinct  base,  cla- 
vate  asci,  and  spherical  sporidia.  Three 
species  occur  in  Great  Britain. 

BiBL.  Tul.  Fmuj.  Hyp.  p.  130 ;  Berk,  and 
Br.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  p.  3-59,  xviii.  p.  79 ; 
Berk.  Oidl.  p.  377 ;  Cooke,  Handh.  p.  743. 

PACINIAN  or  VATER  CORPUS- 
CLES.— These  curious  organs  are  found  as 
terminations  or  appendages  of  tlie  spinal 
sensitive  nerves  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  the  fingers  and  toes,  in  the  sympa- 
thetic semilunar  ganglia,  the  mesentery,  &c. 

They  are  ellipticalor  pear-shaped, whitish, 
and  about  1-2-5  to  1-G"  in  diameter.  Each 
consists  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  concentric 
layers  of  .areolar  tissue  (fig.  -553),  separated 
by  interspaces.  They  surround  a  cavity 
filled  with  soft  abundantly  nucleated  and 
very  easily  alterable  material,  which  under- 
goes coagulation  after  death,  and  into  the 
interior  of  which  the  nerve-fibres  penetrate. 


The  nerve-fibres  are  of  the  medullated  kind, 
and  before  entering  the  corpuscle  have 
the  tubular  sheath  and  the  white  substance 
of  Schwann  besides  the  axis-cylinder.  The 
tubular  sheath  of  a  nerve  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  connective-tissue  layers, 
and  the  white  substance  is  represented  by 
the  material  in  the  cavity  ;  but  the  axis- 
cjdinder  passes  into  the  cavity  to  its  distal 
extremity,  where  it  ends  in  a  terminal  bulb. 
Tlie  axis-cylinder  appears  to  be  fibrous 


Fig.  5-53. 


A  human  Pacinian  corpuscle,  a,  etalk ;  h,  nerve-fibre 
within  it;  c  outer,  d  inner  hayers  of  tlie  sheath;  e,  pale 
nerve-flbre  in  the  central  cavity ;  f,  its  termination. 

Magnified  360  diameters. 

when  magnified  1000  linear,  and  the  ter- 
minal bulb  to  consist  of  a  finely  granular 
substance,  from  which  the  terminal  fibrils 
can  be  readily  distinguished. 
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The  Paciiiiau  corpuscle  is,  then,  a  re- 
markably tliickeued  end  of  a  nerve-fibre. 
A  careful  examination  proves  tiiat  the 
sheath  consists  externally  of  a  homogeneous 
nucleated  membrane,  on  which,  after  im- 
mersion in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
traces  of  an  epithelium  can  be  traced.  At 
a  certain  point  it  breaks  up  into  the  con- 
centric capsules  that  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  corpuscle.  These  capsules,  formed  of 
expanded  tubular  nerve-membrane,  are  ap- 
parently structureless  ;  the  external  are 
thickest,  and  are  separated  by  fluid,  but  the 
inner  are  thin  and  in  close  apposition.  On 
section,  after  the  action  of  acetic  acid, 
numerous  oblong  nuclei  come  into  view, 
which  become  red  under  chloride-of-gold 
solution.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  brings 
out  markings  like  those  of  lymphatics.  A 
blood-vessel  penetrates  the  capsule,  and 
forms  a  plexus  between  the  outer  layers. 

The  Pacinian  corpuscles  are  not  found 
exclusively  attached  to  the  human  nerves, 
but  are  met  with  also  on  those  of  many 
Mammalia,  and  are  very  numerous  in  the 
skin,  the  beak,  and  the  tongue  of  birds. 
They  are  very  readily  examined  in  the 
mesentery  of  the  cat.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  branches  of  nerve  pass  in  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  corpuscle. 

BiBL.  Ko'lliker,  Mih.  Anat.  ii.  ;  M. 
Schultze,  in  6'tncker''s  Hum. '  and  Comp. 
Hist. 

PADI'NA,  Adanson.— Agenus  of  Dictyo- 
tacecC  (Fucoid  Algfe),  containing  one  spe- 
cies, P.  Pavonia  (tig.  554),  found  rarely  in 
summer  and  autumn  on  the  south  coast  of 


Fig.  554. 


Padiiia  Pavonia. 
Frond,  one  third  natural  size. 


England.  The  fan  -  shaped  or  reniform 
fronds  grow  in  tufts,  and  are  2  to  5"  high, 
sometimes  entire,  sometimes  cleft  (fig.  554). 
They  are  marked  with  concentric  zones. 


The  substance  is  parenchymatous — the  num- 
ber of  layers  of  cells  diminishing,  with  the 
thickness  and  solidity,  from  the  base  to  the 
edges.  The  back  of  tlie  frond  is  covered  by 
a  layer  of  cells  much  smaller  than  the  rest, 
forming  a  kind  of  epidermis,  which  ulti- 
mately acquires  a  tliickish  cuticular  layer. 
The  growing  edge  of  the  frond  is  rolled 
backwards  (circinate)  and  fringed.  The 
fructification  occurs  in  linear  concentric 
sori,  on  the  coloured  zones  of  the  frond. 
The  pear-shaped  spore-sacs  (fig.  555)  origi- 
nate from  cells  of  the  epidermal  layer,  which 

Fig.  555. 


Vertical  section  of  a  irond  at  a  concentric  zone,  made 
in  a  radial  direction,  cutting  through  the  sorus  of  spore- 
sacs  and  a  line  of  hairs.  Ihe  mdusial  layer  of  cuticle 
has  been  removed. 

Magnified  .50  diameters. 

take  on  speci/il  development,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  growth  push  up  and  finally 
burst  through  the  loosened  cuticular  layer 
which  originally  clothed  them,  so  that  the 
latter  forms  a  kind  of  indusium  like  that  of 
the  Ferns.  The  spore-sacs  produce  each 
four  spores,  which  separate  after  their  escape 
from  the  sac.  The  zones  of  the  sori  alter- 
nate with  zones  composed  of  tufts  of  jointed 
hairs  placed  in  corresponding  lines  (fig.  555). 
Thuret  states  that  he  has  never  found  an- 
theridia  hitherto,  andhe believes tliatAgardh 
mistook  the  hairs  or  paranemata  for  them. 

BnJL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Ah/,  p.  37, 
pi.  6  0;  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  91 ;  Grev.  Alq. 
Brit.  pi.  10;  Agardh,  Sp.  Alg.  i.  p.  112; 
Nageli,  Ncucr.  Ah/cnsijst.  p.  180,  pi.  5 ; 
Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  iii.  p.  12 ; 
Kiitz.  Phyc.  general,  pi.  22  ;  Al.  Braun, 
Jtejuvenescence,  ^-c.  (Ruy  Soc.  Vol.  185-3), 
p.  79. 

PALATES,  MoLLUscAN.  See  Tongue. 

PALMEL'LA,  Lyngbye  (Red  snow  and 
gory  dew). — A  genus  of  Palmellacere  (Con- 
fervoid  Algne),  of  which  the  best  known 
example  is  the  C(3mmon  P.  cruenta  (PI.  3. 
fig.  3  a).  This  plant,  very  common  on  damp 
walls  in  shaded  places,  appears  at  first  in 
the  form  of  rosy  gelatinous  patches  ;  these 
spread  and  become  confluent  until  the  mass 
extends  sometimes  over  a  great  extent  of 
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surface,  as  a  tough,  gelatinous,  irregular 
mass,  of  the  colour  and.  general  appearance 
of  coagulated  venous  blood  ;  when  dried  up 
in  this  state,  it  forms  a  horny,  somewhat 
crumbling  stratum  ;  if  placed  in  water, 
portions  float  to  the  top  in  pellucid  rosy 
masses  of  jelly.  In  its  natural  habitats  its 
colour  and  general  appearance  become  dis- 
guised when  old  by  the  admixture  of  Oa- 
cillatoriece  and  other  Confervoid  growths. 

When  placed  under  the  microscope,  the 
frond  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  colourless 
homogeneous  jelly,  in  which  are  imbedded 
globular  cells,  single  or  in  pairs  (from  divi- 
sion), of  a  beautiful  rose-colour  (fig.  .3,  a,  b) ; 
by  the  application  of  reagents,  these  may 
be  shown  to  possess  a  proper  membranous 
coat  (c).  The  contents  of  the  cells  appear 
uniformly  granular  {h,  c)  ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  besides  increasing  by  division, 
the  cells  also  burst  and  discharge  their  con- 
tents, since  patches  of  minute  granules  occur 
imbedded  in  the  jelly  (lower  tigs,  of  b),  pro- 
bably destined  to  grow  up  into  the  ordinary 
cells.  No  zoospores,  nor  the  remarkable 
phenomena  generally  that  occur  in  Pruto- 
coccus,  have  yet  been  observed  in  this,  which 
appears  to  be  a  very  distinct  genus.  The 
jelly  of  full-grown  fronds  (which  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  gelatinous  softening  of 
the  coats  of  the  parent  cells  of  the  successive 
generations  of  cells)  is  often  overgrown  and 
traversed  by  minute  filamentous  structures, 
which  at  first  sight  seem  to  belong  to  it ;  but 
on  the  application  of  a  high  power  are  found 
to  consist  of  a  very  minute  Nostochaceous 
plant,  apparently  the  Anabcsiia  subtilisdma 
of  Kiitzing,  or  Vibrio  bacillus,  Ehr.  (PI.  -3. 
fig.  21),  which  we  find  to  occur  commonly 
among  the  Palmellaceous  Algre. 

P.  cruenta  has  received  an  extraordinary 
number  of  generic  names :  Tremella,  By  mis, 
Thelephora,  Savcoderma,  Phijtoconis,  Por- 
phyridiumj  Globulina,  Coccochloris,  and 
Chaos  (!). 

From  the  examination  of  specimens  of  the 
true  "  red  snow,"  brought  home  by  Captain 
Parry  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Brown),  we  incline  to  regard  this  as  a  Pal- 
mella,  distinct  geuerically  from  the  Proto- 
coccus  or  Hamatococcus  pluvialis  of  the 
German  writers,  with  which  it  is  commonly 
associated.  Our  specimens  consist  of  a 
tough,  colourless,  gelatinous  substance,  con- 
taining globular  cells  diftering  only  in  size 
(PI.  3.  tig.  3  d)  from  those  of  P(dmella  cru- 
enta ;  and  in  the  jelly  occur  also  abundance 
of  the  minute  granules  or  cellules,  which 


are  the  discharged  contents  of  the  larger 
cells.  The  red  cells  of  the  red-snow  plant 
turn  green  when  exposed  to  light,  if  kept 
moist.  An  exactly  similar  plant  has  been 
given  us  by  Mr.  Oliver,  from  Crag  I^ough, 
Northumberland,  in  a  fresh  condition ;  and 
we  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any 
moving  forms  in  it.  Further  particulars  are 
given  on  this  subject  under  Red  snow  and 

RUBEFACTION  OF  WATER,  and  PltOTO- 
COCCUS. 

Other  species  of  Pahnella  are  described  ; 
but  most  of  them  are  too  imperfectly  known 
to  allow  of  detinite  characters  being  given  ; 
P.  rosea  is  perhaps  a  good  species.  The 
forms  with  a  detinite  frond  formerly  placed 
here  (P.  protaherans,  botryoides,  &c.  j  will  be 
found  under  CoccocHXoms. 

BiBL.  E)i(/.  Botany  (as  Tremella  cruenta), 
pi.  1800 ;  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Ah/,  pi.  205 ; 
Meneghini,  Monogr.  Nostoc.  (Trans.  Turin 
Acad,  ser  2.  v.),  pi.  6 ;  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr. 
Alg.  pi.  80  ;  Nageli,  Einzell.  Aly.  p.  66, 
pi."  4  D  ;  Kiitz.  Sp.  Aly.  p.  211 ;  Rabenht. 
Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  32.    See  also  under  Red 

SNOW. 

PALMELLA'OEJl!.— A  family  of  Con- 
fervoid AlgEB,  consisting  of  gelatinous  or 
pulverulent  masses,  growing  on  damp  sur- 
faces, in  fresh  water  or  in  the  sea ;  composed 
of  globular  or  elliptical  cells,  either  more  or 
less  adherent  together  into  a  definite  or 
indefinite  pseudo-membrane  or  frond,  or 
loosely  aggregated  within  a  definitely  or  in- 
definitely formed  gelatinous  matrix,  or 
loosely  coherent  in  the  form  of  a  pulverulent 
crust.  The  Palmellacese  include  forms 
which  are  embryonic,  and  which  constitute 
a  part  of  the  life-cycle  of  other  cellular 
plants  (see  Lichens,  Mosses,  Lyngbya). 
Some  authors  have  imagined  that  the  cells 
of  Coccochloris  or  Pahnella  are  attached  to 
filaments  included  in  the  gelatinous  frond  : 
this  seems  an  error  (see  Paljiella).  Yel- 
lowish or  bluish  green,  or  red,  often  varying 
from  green  to  red,  and  vice  versa,  during  the 
course  of  development.  Increased  by  cell- 
division  into  two  or  four,  and  by  ciliated 
zoospores.  Many  exhibit  tliree  forms  : — 1. 
active  ;  2.  quietly  vegetating  by  subdivision; 
3.  resting  form,  with  a  tough  membrane. 
We  include  here,forthe  sake  of  convenience, 
not  only  the  true  Palmellacese,  where  there 
is  a  frond  composed  of  a  number  of  cells 
held  together  by  mucus,  but  also  all  those 
Unicellular  A]gve  which,  from  their  mode 
of  increase,  are  found  living  socially  or  in 
masses  which  appear  like  Palmelloid  plants. 
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Synopsis  of  Genera  (see  genera). 

*  Plants  loith  a  frond  composed  of  colourless 
(jelatinous  substance. 

f  Frond  amorplioiis. 

Palmella  (PI.  3.  fig.  3)  ;  llicrohaloa. 

tt  Frond  definite. 
Glceocapsa  (PI.  3.  figs.  4  &  13)  ;  Botrydina 
(PI.  3.  fig.  9)  ;  Coccochluris  (PI.  3.  fig.  6) ; 
Clathrocystis;  Merismopcedia  (PI.  3.  fig.  12); 
Urococcus  (PL  3.  fig.  7);  Hormosporu  (fig. 
33G,  p.  382) ;  Tetraspora  (PI.  3.  fig.  10)  ; 
Ilydrurus  (PI.  3.  fig.  8) ;  Palniodictyon. 

**  Plants  composed  of  single  cells,  either 
solitary  or  united  in  small  numbers  into 
families  (^Unicellular  AJyce). 

t  Solitary  cells. 

Schizoclilcunys ;  Chlorosplicera  (PI.  45.  fig. 
4)  ;  Characiuni  (PI.  4o.  fig.  1)  ;  Apiocystis 
(PI.  4o.  fig.  5) ;  Codiolum  (PI.  45.  fig.  6) ; 
Ili/drociitium  (PI.  45.  fig.  2)  ;  Ophiocytium 
(PL  45.'  fig.  11) ;  Sciadimn  (PL  45.  fig.  3)  ; 
Chytridium  (PL  45.  fig.  7)  ;  Pythium  (PL  45. 
fig.  8)  ;  Sarcina  (PL  3.  fig.  5). 

For  Protococcus  see  VoLvociNEiE. — 
Ilcematococcus  —  Protococcus  and  Pal- 
mella; Porpliyridium  =  V Kiaii'EiA^K;  Clila- 
mydococcus  and  CMamydomonas=V'ROTO- 
coccus;  )S'o/-o6;/;o;y<=Gloeocapsa  ?  ;  Cylin- 
droeystiSjBreh.  —  Coccochloris;  Polycystis, 
Kiitz.  —  Clathrocystls;  Microcystis  and 
Anacystis  =  Microhaloa  ?.  Numerous 
other  genera  of  doubtful  value  and  imperfect 
character  are  given  by  Nageli  (Einzell.  Al- 
gen),  as  Exococcus,  Chroococcus,  Synechococ- 
cus,  Stichococcus,  Cytocnccus,  Dactylococcus, 
Nephrocytium,  Z)ictyosp7i<sriu?n,  Glceocystis, 
Aphaiiothece,  Glceotliece,  Ccelosphm-ium, 
Aphanocapsa,  Palmodactylon ;  by  Kiitzing 
(Species  Alr/aruiii),  as  Botryococcus,  Botryo- 
cystis,  Trichodictyon,  Trichocystis,  Palmo- 
phyllum,  Gomphosph(eria.  Chlorococcus  and 
Pleurococcus  are  probably  forms  of  Protococ- 
cus, or  gonidia  of  Lichens. 

13iBL.  Al.  Braun,  Rejuven.  S^c,  Ray  Soc. 
1851,  passim ;  Aly.  Unicell.  Gen.  Nova, 
Leipsic,  1855  ;  Ueh.  Chytridium,  Berlin, 
185G;  Nageli,  Einzell.  Alyen,  Zurich,  1849; 
Kiitz.  Species  Alyar.  and  Tab.  Phycol.  i. ; 
Cohn,  Nova  Acta  A.  L.  C.  N.  C.  xxiv. ; 
Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Aly.  iii.  See  also  the 
genera. 

PALMELLI'NA,  Radlk.— A  doubtful 
genus  allied  to  Palmella,  but  probably  one 
of  the  Fungi.    The  species  have  extremely 


small  cells,  some  of  which  are  elliptical,  and 
others  circular  in  outline  ;  they  are  included 
in  a  flocculent  thallus.  Found  in  fresh 
water.  Continental. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  35. 

PALME'RIA,  Grey.— A  genus  of  Bia- 
tomacere  from  Hong  Kong. 

BiBL.  Grev.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1865,  xvi.  1. 

PALMODACTYLON,  Nag.— A  sup- 
posed genus  of  Unicellular  Algse,  germina- 
ting spores  of  a  Moss? 

P.  varium  consists  of  a  group  of  radiating 
bodies,  some  of  which  are  entire  cells,  and 
others  multicellular.  The  ends  are  rounded ; 
and  there  are  numerous  green  spherical 
masses  in  each  cell.  The  cell-wall  bursts 
in  definite  directions,  and  sets  free  active 
gonidia. 

Ilab.  Germany  and  S-^atzerland ;  aquatic. 

BiBL.  Niigeli,  Einzell.  Alq.  pi.  2.  tig.  B  ; 
Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Aly.  iii.  44. 

PALMODIO'TYON,  Ktz.— A  genus  of 
PalmellaceEe  (Confervoid  Alg£e),  described 
as  possessing  a  frond  which  appears  like  a 
delicate  netsvork  to  the  naked  eye,  of  gelati- 
nous texture,  and  consisting  of  anastomosing 
branches,  each  composed  (in  P.  viride)  of  a 
single  or  double  row  of  large  vesicular  cells, 
1-GOO  to  1-960"  in  diameter.  These  contain 
a  pair  of  elliptical  green  cellides,  1-8000"  in 
diameter,  which  ultimately  escape  as  active 
zoospores.  This  genus  appears  identical 
with  Trypothallus,  Hook,  and  Hervey,  and 
is  nearly  related  to  Hydrurus  and  Tetra- 
spora. 

P.  rufescens,  Ktz.,  doubtfully  referred 
here,  is  larger;  it  occurs  near  Aberdeen. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sp.  Aly.  p.  234 ;  Tab.  Phyc. 
Bd.  i.  pi.  31 ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  37. 

PALMOGLCEA,  Ktz.— A  genus  of  Des- 
midicEe.  Syn.  Mesotanium,  Nageli ;  Tricho- 
dictyon, Ktz.  Some  of  its  species  have  been 
confounded  with  those  of  Uoccochloris 
and  Palmella. 

BiBL.  Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1864,  p.  124 ; 
Carpenter,  The  Microscope,  244 ;  Rabenht. 
Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  116. 

PALMOPIIYL'LUM,  Ktz.— A  genus  of 
Palmellacese  (Confervoid  Algce).  1  species 
found  in  the  Adriatic. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Flor.  Eur.  Aly.  iii.  49. 

PALUDEL'LA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Mee- 
siacese,  having  only  one  representative, 
which  occurs  in  Britain,  P.  squarrosa  = 
Brgum  squarrosum,  L. 

PALUDICEL'LA,  Gervais.— A  genus  of 
Polyzoa. 

Char.  Polypidom  fixed,  filamentous,  dif- 
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fusely  and  irregularly  branched,  coriaceous, 
consisting-  of  a  single  row  of  club-shaped 
cells  arranged  end  to  end ;  apertures  unila- 
teral, tubular,  placed  near  the  broad  end  of 
each  cell ;  tentacular  disk  circular,  with  a 
single  row  of  free  tentacles. 

P.  articulata.  The  only  species  ;  olive- 
green ;  polypes  ascidian.  Aquatic;  diameter 
of  filaments  about  1-30  to  1-20". 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  405 ; 
Alhnan,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  331,  and  Proc. 
Irish  Acad.  1843. 

PAMTHAGUS,  Bailey.  — A  genus  of 
Ehizopoda  allied  to  Licherkuchnia  and  Gro- 
niida.  P.  mutabilis  is  an  amoebiforni  being, 
covered  with  a  delicate  elastic  integument, 
which,  although  it  presents  astonishing 
changes  of  forms  and  offers  a  certain 
amoimt  of  resistance  to  internal  and 
external  pressure,  yet  admits  of  the  crea- 
ture's transfixing  itself  upon  any  denser 
thin  portion  of  matter  witliout  any  ap]ia- 
rent  damage.  It  has  not  the  test-lilie 
sheath  or  coat  of  Plagiophrys.  It  is  very 
voracious. 

BiBL.  Bailey,  Ainer.  Journ.  Sci.  art.  xv. ; 
Pritchard,  Infus.  551 ;  Claparede  et  Lach- 
mann,  Etudes,  4G5 ;  Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Jii. 
1871,  p.  101. 

PANDORI'NA,_Bory  (PI.  45.  fig.  10).— 
A  genus  of  Volvocinere  (Confervoid  Algfe), 
which  we  believe  to  be  synonymous  with 
Eudorina.  It  exhibits  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  some  of  which  ha\'e  been  described 
under  the  name  of  P.  Moniin,  others  of  End. 
elegans.  The  most  characteristic  conditions 
are  represented  in  PI.  45.  fig.  10.  Pando- 
rina  stands  midway  between  Yolvox  and 
Steplumosphcera, — consisting  of  an  ellipsoidal 
translucent  sac  of  gelatinous  consistence, 
containing,  imbedded  just  below  its  surface, 
several  zone-like  rows  of  gTcen  pear-shaped 
gonidia,  whose  two  cilia  penetrate  the 
gelatinous  envelope,  and,  hanging  out  free, 
move  the  entire  organism  by  their  vibration. 
Two  distinct  forms  occur — one  with  sixteen, 
the  other  with  thirty-two  gonidia.  Where 
sixteen  occur,  there  are  four  zones  of  four 
gonidia,  while  where  thirty-two  exist  they 
stand  in  four  zones  of  eight, with  four  at  each 
end  (PI.  45.  fig.  10  a  and  h).  The  gonidia 
have  a  red  spot  and  a  vacuole,  like  those  of 
Goniurn  and  Volvox.  Rabenhorst  states  that 
in  Pandorina  there  is  no  red  spot,  and  that 
there  is  but  one  cilium ,  wliilst  in  Eiidoriiia 
there  are  many  cilia,  and  frequently  a  red 
spot.  These  two  forms  occur  together  ;  and 
evidently  the  difference  arises  simply  from 


an  additional  binary  subdivision  of  the 
gonidia  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development 
from  the  spore.  They  are  often  so  numerous 
as  to  tinge  the  water  of  fresh  pools  green, 
like  Volvox  and  Protocuccus.  They  occur  of 
various  sizes,  from  1-80"  downwards.  These 
forms  are  multiplied  vegetatively  by  the 
conversion  of  each  gonidium  into  a  family 
like  the  parent,  each  group  acquiring  its 
special  envelope  and  becoming  free,  ap- 
parently by  the  solution  of  the  parent- 
envelope. 

Two  corresponding  forms  occur  with  the 
above,  with  the  sixteen  or  thirty-two 
gonidia  closely  crowded  together,  instead 
of  standing  at  wide  intervals  in  the  large 
colourless  envelope  :  it  is  uncertain  whether 
this  form  is  multiplied  vegetatively  ;  but  we 
have  seen  its  gonidia  all  converted  into 
resting-spores. 

The  resting-spores  are  formed  out  of  all 
or  part  of  the  gonidia  of  a  family,  after  fer- 
tilization by  the  spermatozoids.  The  latter 
are  minute,  fusiform,  ciliated  corpuscles, 
produced  in  large  numbers  by  subdivision 
of  the  substance  of  some  of  the  gonidia ;  they 
are  set  free  inside  the  parent-envelope,  and 
make  their  way  to  those  gonidia  which  are 
to  become  resting-spores.  The  impregnated 
gonidia  soon  acquire  a  stout  special  coat,  and 
their  originally  green  contents  turn  red. 
They  become  free  by  the  solution  of  the 
parent-envelope.  In  germination  they  turn 
green  again,  and  by  repeated  division  of 
their  protoplasm  form  the  new  families  of 
sixteen  or  thirty-two,  constituting  the  per- 
fect plant. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  53 ;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  317 ;  Henfrey,  Mic.  Trans.  2  ser.  iv.  p.  49; 
Fresenius,  Mus,  Scnckenb.  ii.  p.  187  (1856); 
Oohn,  Nova  Acta,  xxvi.  p.  1 ;  Pe  Bary,  But. 
Zcit.  xvi.,  Supp.  ii.  p.  73  (1858)  ;  Currey, 
Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Soc.  vi.  p.  213 ;  Carter, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  3  ser.  ii.  p.  237 ;  Eabenh. 
Fl.  Eur.  A/q.  iii.  p.  99. 

PANNA'RIA,  Del.  — a  genus  of  Li- 
chenacei  of  the  series  Placodei.  It  is  the 
only  genus  of  a  subtribe  which  has  the 
thallus  squamulose  or  granulose,  with  gra- 
nular gonima  (no  gonidia). 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flor.  p.  164. 

PANOPH'RYS,  Duj.,  properly  Pron- 

TONIA. 

P.  chrysalis  (PI.  24.  fig.  5-5).  Marine. 

BiBL.  Duj.  Infus.  p.  491 ;  Claparede  et 
Lachm.  Etiides,  2(i0. 

PANTOT'RICHUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria.    See  Ubotricha. 
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P.  lagenula,  E.  (PI.  24.  fig-.  58).  Body 
ovate,  equally  rounded  at  each  eud,  yellow- 
ish ;  tegument  produced  anteriorly  in  the 
form  of  a  neck  or  truncate  rostrum  ;  length 
1-1080  to  1-580". 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg, /^{/"ms.  p.  247 ;  Dujard. 
Infus.  p.  388:  Clap,  et  Lachm.  Etudes, 

PA'NUS,  Fr.  —  A  genus  of  Agaricini 
(Hyraenomycetous  Fungi),  distinguished 
from  AffaricHS  by  the  tougher  substance. 
The  edge  of  tlie  gills  is  entire  and  acute. 
The  British  species  are  few  in  number,  and 
for  the  most  part  nearly  allied  to  Pleuroti, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  stypticus,  are 
probably  esculent. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Ep.  p.  396;  Berk.  Outl.  p.  227; 
Cooke,  liandb.  p.  244. 

PAPER. — Only  a  few  general  observa- 
tions can  be  made  under  this  head.  Ordinary 
paper,  as  is  well  known,  is  generally  manu- 
factured from  rags  of  linen  or  cotton  fabrics, 
so  that  it  consists  of  a  kind  of  felt  of  the 
fibres  of  cotton  or  flax ;  but  other  substances, 
such  as  straw,  for  instance,  are  now  coming 
into  use,  from  the  growing  scarcity  of  rags. 
The  manipulation  to  which  the  material  is 
subjected,  together  with  the  effect  of  fre- 
quent washing  in  the  case  of  rags,  afiects 
the  characters  of  the  fibres  to  some  extent; 
and  the  cellulose  is  in  some  cases  already 
brought  into  that  state  in  which  iodine 
colours  it  blue.  The  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  iodine  colours  the  fibres  of  most 
papers  blue  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  on  this 
account  to  avoid  errors  from  the  accidental 
presence  of  them  when  blotting-paper  is 
used  to  absorb  these  reagents  when  applied 
to  objects  on  a  slide.  The  determination  of 
the  nature  of  the  filaments  of  which  a  paper 
is  composed,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
would  require  a  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  characters  of  vegetable  fibres,  and  we 
should  imagine  could  scarcely  be  very  deci- 
sive in  most  cases,  except  so  far  as  distin- 
guishing between  classes  of  substances,  as 
between  parenchymatous  and  filamentous 
or  fibrous  substances,  &c. 

Rice-paper,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  totally 
different  material,  consisting  of  thin  layers, 
cut  by  a  peculiar  operation,  of  the  pith  of 
Arcdia  papyrifei'ci,  a  Chinese  Araliaceous 
tree :  this  consists  of  parenchymatous  cel- 
lular tissue. 

Papyrus,  consisting  of  pressed  superposed 
laminfe  of  the  pith  of  the  Papyrus  plant 
{Papyrus  antiquorum,  a  kind  of  Sedge), 
exhibits  the  lax  parenchymatous  structure 


characteristic  of  similar  tissues,  such  as  the 
Rushes,  &c. 

PAPER,  METEORIC,  and  Aerophytks. 
• — ^The  structure  and  origin  of  these  sub- 
stances are  the  same  as  those  of  the  so-called 
natural  flannel  (Flannel).  They  were 
formerly  regarded  as  of  meteoric  origin, 
They  have  been  observed  in  some  instances 
to  fall  from  the  air,  having  been  wafted 
perhaps  many  miles  from  their  place  of 
formation  bv  whirlwinds  and  hurricanes. 

BiBL.  Elir.  Abhaudl.  d.  Perl.  Akad.  1838. 

PARTUS.  — The  free  portion  of  the 
calyx  of  the  Compositte.  It  may  be 
feathery,  spiny,  membranous,  or  hairy. 

PAPULAS'PORA,  Preuss.— A  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  con- 
sisting of  a  decumbent  articulate  mycelium, 
sending  up  erect  pedicels  bearing  a  cellular 
head,  each  cell  supporting  an  oblong  spore. 

P.  sepedonioides  has  been  found  on  rice- 
paste. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
ser.  2.  xiii.  p.  462 ;  Berk.  Crypt.  Bot.  p.  305, 
fig.  69  h. 

PAPY'RUS.— The  pith  of  the  stems  of 
the  Papyrus  antiquorum  (modern  papyrus 
from  P.  syriacus),  cut  into  slices,  which  are 
laid  upon  one  another  and  pressed  so  as  to 
form  a  compact  stratum.  Sections  display 
the  parenchymatous  tissue  more  or  less 
deformed  by  pressure. 

PARACY'PRIS,  G.  O.  Sars.— One  of 
the  Cypridee,  near  Aglaia  and  Potamocypris. 
Valves  siliquose,  highest  in  front.  Second 
pair  of  jaws  have  a  branchial  appendage. 
Upper  autennsB  7-jointed,  with  very  short 
setfB ;  lower  stout,  clawed.  Postabdominal 
rami  large,  clawed  at  end.  Marine.  One 
British  species,  rather  common  ;  fossil  also 
in  raised  beaches  &c. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi. 
377. 

PARADOXOS'TOMA,  Fischer.— One  of 
the  Cytheridcp.  Valves  thin,  smooth,  elon- 
gate, compressed,  and  subovate,  or  sub- 
triangular.  Its  peculiar  mouth  is  simple, 
tubiform ;  organs  of  mastication  feeble.  It 
has  five  joints  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the 
upper  antennfe,  which  last  are  very  slender. 
Marine.  13  British  species.  P.  variahile  is 
very  common,  and,  with  others,  is  fossil  in 
raised  beaches  &c. 

BiBL  Bradv,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi.  456. 

PARAME'tlUM,  Hill,  Ehr.— A  genus 
of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Colpodina. 

CJiar.  Body  covered  with  cilia ;  no  eye- 
spot  ;   a  papilliform  tongue  -  like  process 
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present;  mouth  lateral  and  without  pro- 
jecting- cirri. 

Ehrenbei^-  describes  eight  species,  two 
being  doubtful. 

P.  aurelia  (PI.  24.  figs.  56  and  57).  Body 
cylindrical,  ovate-oblong,  rounded  or  obtuse 
at  the  ends,  with  an  oblique  longitudinal 
fold  extending  to  the  mouth.  Length  1-120 
to  1-100". 

This  common  infusorium  shows  well  the 
curious  star  -  shaped  contractile  vesicles. 
Ehrenberg  notices  in  it  the  periodical  occur- 
rence of  small  black  crystalline  particles  at 
the  anterior  end.  The  depressions  on  the 
surface  of  the  integument  (PI.  25.  fig.  1)  are 
distinctly  seen  in  the  dried  animal. 

P.  chri/salis,  E.  ( Pleuruncmu  crassmn,  D.) 
(PI.  25.  iig.  37,  undergoing  division).  Body 
oblong,  cylindrical ;  oral  cilia  very  long. 
Length  1-240". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  349;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  481 ;  Stein,  Infus.  passim  ;  Claparede  et 
Lachmann,  Etudes,  265. 

PARAPH'YSES.— The  name  applied 
to  more  or  less  delicate-jointed,  hair-like 
filaments  which  occur  in  small  numbers 
around  and  between  the  antheridia  and 
archegonia  of  Mosses  and  liepaticpe  (iig.  23, 
p.  55,  tig.  327,  p.  375).  The  same  term  is 
applied  to  simple  tubular,  more  or  less 
clavate  cells,  occurring  in  large  numbers 
among  the  spore-sacs  (asci  and  thecce)  of 
the  Ascomycetous  Fungi  and  the  Lichens 
(fig.  40,  p.  75,  fig.  398,  p.  452,  PI.  29. 
figs.  6,  12). 

PARASITES.— Under  this  head  are  to 
be  included  a  number  of  animals  and  plants 
infesting  other  animals  and  plants,  and  often 
nourished  at  the  expense  of  their  structures 
or  juices.  Almost  every  animal  and'plant 
is  subject  to  parasites;  and  they  belong  to 
many  of  the  classes  of  the  animal  and  to  a 
few  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  para- 
site may  live  on  the  surface  of  its  host  or 
within  its  tissues  and  in  the  cavities  of  its 
organs ;  hence  the  division  of  the  para- 
sitic animals  into  epizoa  and  entozoa.  But 
a  true  parasite  must  remain  in  contact  with 
its  host  during  a  definite  part  or  the  whole 
of  its  life-cycle  ;  for  an  animal  which  simply 
attacks,  wounds,  and  feeds  upon  the  juices 
of  its  prey,  and  subsequently  makes  off,  is 
hardly  within  the  denomination.  Some 
parasites  which  rest  upon  their  host  are 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name ;  for  they  fix 
themselves  and  derive  nourishment  from 
the  eflfects  of  its  locomotion,  or  from  the 
results  of  the  movement  of  its  organs.  For 


instance,  many  Infusoria  fix  themselves  on 
small  Crustacea,  and  are  carried  here  and 
there,  so  that  their  bodies  are  brought  into 
contact  with  a  much  greater  supply  of  food 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they 
been  attached  to  a  stationary  object.  A  sea- 
anemone  attaches  itself  to  the  carapace  of  a 
crab ;  and  although  it  obtains  no  nourish- 
ment at  the  expense  of  its  carrier,  it  still  is 
placed  at  a  great  advantage.  A  similar 
group  of  parasites  live  in  and  about  moving- 
creatures,  using  them  as  a  house,  but  not 
necessarily  consuming  any  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  unwilling  protector — for  in- 
stance, the  Crustacea  which  reside  in  the 
Acalephoe.  A  more  important  series  live  in 
and  about  the  surface  and  cavities  of  other 
animals,  and  participate  in  the  nourishment 
or  food  of  the  host ;  and  some  do  little  or 
no  harm,  whilst  others  seriously  interfere 
with  the  nutrition  of  their  victim.  The 
commonest  parasites,  however,  either  feed 
upon  the  useless  external  skin  tissues,  or 
increase  in  size  and  are  nourished  at  the 
expense  of  the  fluids  and  blood.  In  some 
remarkable  instances,  as  in  the  cirripeds, 
the  male  appears  to  live  parasitically  upon 
the  female  ;  and  in  almost  every  case  of 
parasitism  there  is  a  complicated  life-cycle, 
accompanied  by  strange  adaptations  and 
degenerations  of  form,  so  that  frequently 
the  effective  parasite  but  slightly  resembles 
its  free  and  youthful  form.  Animals  are 
subject  to  parasites  at  all  stages  of  their 
existence.  Fungi  and  the  eggs  of  small 
Hymenoptera  are  found  within  the  eggs  of 
insects.  The  larv^  and  young  of  all  animals 
are  infested ;  and  so  are  the  adults.  Every 
species  may  be  said  to  have  its  parasitic 
fauna  and  flora ;  and  every  parasite  is 
fashioned  so  as  to  preserve  its  life  and 
perpetuate  its  species.  Hence  the  minute 
structures  of  parasites  are  of  singular  variety, 
and  of  great  interest  to  the  microscopist. 
There  are  some  wonderful  instances  of 
mimicry  in  the  structures  of  parasites  ;  and 
they  may  resemble  portions  of  their  host  in 
texture  and  in  colour.  The  Protozoa  afford 
parasites,  especially  the  Gregarinida  and 
Spongida.  The  Ccelenterata  are  rarely 
parasitic,  and  probably  never  in  the  true 
sense ;  but  the  boring  MoUusca,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  affect  the  corals,  must  be 
classified  amongst  them.  The  Annelida 
(  Annulata),  Scolecida,  Crustacea,Arachnida, 
and  Insecta  afford  the  most  numerous  series. 
See  the  classes.  Of  the  animal  parasites, 
the  chief  portion  belong  to : — the  class  Gnus- 
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TACEA,  order  Siphonostoma  ;  the  class 
Arachnida,  family  Acabina  ;  the  class 
Insecta,  orders  Anopluea  and  Steepsi- 
PTERA  ;  and  the  class  Entozoa. 

The  Plants  parasitic  on  animals  chiefly 
beloni^-  to  the  class  of  Fungi,  and  they  are 
tolerably  numerous  ;  but  many  of  the  forms 
which  have  been  described  and  named  are 
certainly  not  distinct  plants.  They  will  be 
most  conveniently  enumerated  under  the 
heads  of  classes  of  animals  infested. 

1.  Man  and  Mammalia. 

On  the  Skin. — Achorion  Sch(rnleinii  and 
PucciNiA  favus  (the  former  probably  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  latter),  on  the  hair  and 
iu  the  follicles,  in  favus.  Trichophyton 
tonsurans,  on  the  hair  in  plica  polonica  and 
favus ;  this  appears  to  be  a  Torula-like 
growth,  probably  not  a  mature  plant.  Tr.? 
sponduides,  C.  Rob.,  occurs  in  plica,  and 
Tr.  ?  idcerina,  C.  Rob.,  in  the  pus  of  ulcers. 
31icrospur(m  Audoui/tii  occurs  in  the  hair- 
follicles  in  porrigo  decalvans ;  M.  mentagro- 
lihj/tes,  on  the  beard  &c. ;  M.  furfur,  on  the 
skin  of  the  chest  &c.  in  pityriasis  versicolor. 
The  occurrence  of  Mucor  mucedo  on  the 
skin,  and  of  an  Aspergillus  in  the  external 
conduit  of  the  ear,  must  be  regarded  as 
accidental. 

On  the  mucous  surfaces  or  in  cavities. — 
Sarcina  ventricidi  in  the  stomach,  &c.  ; 
ToruJa  cerevisiee  (?),  ditto.  Various  species 
of  Lbptomitus,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
imperfect  mycelial  growths,  found  in  almost 
all  the  cavities  of  the  body.  Oidium  albi- 
cans, Ch.  R.,  the  fungus  of  "aphtha,"  pro- 
bably a  peculiar  condition  of  Penicillium  ; 
Lepiothrix  buccalis,  a  filamentous  growth 
constant  in  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  probably 
some  allied  mycelium. 

2.  Birds. 

Various  species  of  Aspergillus  have 
been  found  iu  the  lungs  and  air-sacs  :  their 
introduction  would  appear  to  be  accidental. 
In  the  eggs  of  the  common  fowl,  Dacty- 
LiUM  oogenum  occurs  not  unfrequently, 
sometimes  on  the  membrane  of  the  yolk, 
sometimes  on  the  outer  membrane,  just 
beneath  the  shell. — Sporotrichum  hrun- 
neuni,  Scheuk,  in  the  white  of  eggs,  convert- 
ing it  into  a  brownish  gelatinous  mass. 

3.  Reptiles  and  Fishes. 
On  the  skin  of  Tritons,  as  of  Fishes, 
AcHLYA  is  frequently  extremely  developed ; 
other  obscure  forms  are  also  enumerated  by 


Oh.  Robin.  The  same  author  describes  the 
PsoROSPERMLa;  of  J.  Miiller  as  Algse  allied 
to  the  Diatoniacese ;  but  they  appear  to  be 
pseudo-navicula3  of  Gregaeina. 

Mr.  Berkeley  has  recorded  the  occurrence 
in  Denbighshire,  on  the  scales  of  goldfish, 
of  a  lichen  identical  with  one  which  is 
found  on  stones  in  neighbouring  streams. 

4.  Insects 

are  subject  to  the  invasion  of  various  para- 
sitic fungi,  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  Muscardine  of  the  Silk- worm, 
BoTRYTis  bassiuua,  which  sometimes  occa- 
sions enormous  loss  to  the  silk- cultivators. 
This  fungus  grows  in  or  upon  any  part  of 
the  silk-worm,  Bombgs  mori,  in  its  larva, 
chrysalis,  and  imago  forms.  It  is  not  fully 
developed  until  after  the  death  of  the  insect ; 
but  if  the  spores  penetrate  the  body  of  a 
living  specimen  and  this  is  placed  in  a  damp 
and  confined  atmosphere,  the  germination 
takes  place,  and  a  development  of  the  fungus 
ensues,  which  destroys  the  tissues  and  organs, 
finally  causing  death.  It  has  been  developed 
on  many  other  Lepidoptera  which  have 
been  inoculated  with  it ;  and  even  the  larvae 
of  certain  Coleoptera  take  it.  It  is  very 
common  to  find  flies  in  autumn  infested 
witli  a  fungus,  a  kind  of  muscardine  of  flies  : 
this  belongs  to  the  genus  Sporendonema  ; 
its  mycelial  filaments  ramify  in  the  irterior 
(jf  the  body,  and  emerge  at  the  articulations 
of  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  to  bear  fruit, 
killing  the  fly.  A  number  of  so-called  genera 
of  Fungi  and  Algae  have  been  described  by 
Robin  and  Leidy  as  occurring  in  the  intes- 
tines &c.  of  insects ;  these  appear  to  us  to 
be  imperfect  organisms  (see  Eccrina,  En- 

TEROBRYUS,  ArTHROMITUS,  LepTOTHRIX, 

Cladophytum).  Several  species  of  Cordi- 
ceps  infest  the  larvte  of  insects,  the  mycelium 
destroying  them  and  gradually  completely 
displacing  the  internal  organs,  while  the 
skin  retains  its  shape  and  dries ;  the  fruit 
subsequently  breaks  out  from  the  anterior 
or  posterior  extremity  (see  Sph^ria). 
Some  species  of  Isaeia,  described  as  para- 
sites, grow  upon  dead  insects ;  but  these 
are  mere  conditions  of  different  species  of 
Cordiceps. 

5.  The  tnicroscopic  parasites  of  Plants 
are  very  numerous,  belonging  all  to  the  class 
of  Fungi.  Much  confusion  exists  in  many 
works  between  the  true  parasites  and  mere 
epiphytes ;  and  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  draw  any  line  of  demarcation.  Among 
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the  undoubted  parasites  are  all  the  genera 
and  species  of  the  family  Ubedinei,  together 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  other  genera  of 
Coniomycetes,  and  the  Ascomj'cetous  forms 
to  which  they  mostly  belong.  Among'  the 
Hyphomycetes  may  especially  be  cited  the 
genus  Peronospora,  P.  infestans  being  the 
potato-fungus.  Fusispoeium,  "  OiDirM," 
&c.  form  destructive  mildews ;  and  among 
the  AscoMYCETES  the  £RYSiPHJE,and  espe- 
cially their  mycelia  (commonly  forming 
spurious  Oidia),  are  well-known  pests. 
Further  particulars  are  given  under  Potato- 
Fungus  (Botri/tis  Mi/(«irt«s),  Vine-Fungus, 
and  Blight.  The  organisms  described  as 
Unicellular  Algns,  under  the  names  of 
Chytridium  and  Ptjthium,  are  parasitic 
on  Confervoids. 

BiBL.  Ch.  Rob.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Vegit. 
Parasit.  Paris,  185.3 ;  Bferensprung,  Ann, 
Nat.  Hist.  xii. ;  Siebold,  Wagners  Hand.  d. 
Phys. ;  Planuover,  Miiller''s  Archiv,  1842 ; 
Bennett,  Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xv. ;  Kiichen- 
meister,  Parasiten,  18oG  ;  Archer,  Qu.  Mic. 
e7»i.  1872,  p.  366;  GobholA,  Entoz.;  Leuckart, 
Die  niensch.  Parasit.  1867  ;  Murie,  Mo.  Mic. 
Jn.  1872  ;  Maddox,  Mic.  Trans.  1866. 

PARASITIC  FUNGI.   See  Parasites. 

PAREN'CHYMA.  See  Tissues,  Vege- 
table. 

PARKE'RIA,  Carpenter._  —  A  large 
spheroidal  arenaceous  Foraminifer,  attain- 
ing .3  inches  and  more  in  diameter,  and 
consisting  of  a  chambered  conical  centre- 
piece (primordial chamber-cone)  surrounded 
by  numerous  concentric  lamellfe  and  their 
interspaces,  traversed  and  connected  by 
radial  tubes,  all  of  cancellated  (labyrinthic) 
structure.    Fossil  in  the  Greensand. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Phil.  Trans.  1869,  721. 

PARKE'RIA,  Hooker.  —  The  typical 
genus  of  Parkerieous  Ferns.  Aquatic  ; 
exotic. 

PARIvERIEVE.— A  family  of  Polypo- 
diaceous  Ferns,  consisting  of  aquatic  forms, 
in  which  the  sporanges  are  not  gathered  in 
sori,  and  the  habit  is  very  difl'erent  from  the 
majority  of  Ferns. 

Genera. 

1.  Ceratopteris.  Sporanges  surroimded 
by  a  broad,  complete,  articulated  annulus, 
placed  upon  longitudinal  veins.  Spores 
globose,  trifariously  streaked. 

2.  Parleria.  Sporanges  with  an  almost 
obsolete  basilar  annulus,  placed  on  longitu- 
dinal veins.  Spoies  three-sided,  concen- 
trically streaked. 


PARME'LIA,  Ach. — An  extensive  genus 
of  Parmeliacefe  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens), 
characterized  by  their  spreading,  lobed,  foli- 
aceous  thallus,  with  orbicular  apotheciafixed 
by  a  central  point  beneath,  growing  upon 
trees,  palings,  rocks,  stones,  walls,  &c. 
About  thirty  British  species  exist.  P.jmrie- 
tina,  the  yellow  wall-lichen,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  plants  of  this  family,  and  fur- 
nishes a  ready  means  of  observing  the  struc- 
ture both  of  the  apothecia  and  the  spermo- 
gonia  (PI.  29.  figs.  1-3). 
'  BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  202 ; 
Engl.  Bot.  pi.  194  &c. ;  Schserer,  Eimiu. 
Crit.  Lich.  Europ.  (Berne,  1850),  p.  33 ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvii.  pp.  66, 
137  ;  Leigliton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora. 

PARMELIA'CE^..— A  family  of  Gym- 
nocarpous or  open-fruited  Lichens,  bearing 
sessile  shields,  the  borders  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  surface  of  the  thallus.  This 
family  Qorresponds  nearly  to  the  series 
Ramalodei,  Phyllodei,  and  Placodei,  of  the 
family  Lichenacei  in  Leigh  ton's  Brit.  Lich. 
Flora. 

British  Genera. 

*  Ap>othecia  at  first  veiled,  thallus  horizontal: 
Peltigeri. 

1.  Peltigera.  Thallus  foliaceous,  leathery 
or  membranous,  spreading,  lobed,  with 
woolly  veins  beneath.  Apothecia  somewhat 
circidar,  adnate  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
lobules  of  the  thallus,  and  having  a  border 
formed  by  this. 

2.  Nephroma.  Thcdlus  foliaceous,  leathery 
or  membranous,  spreading,  lobed,  naked  or 
liairy  beneath.  Apothecia  circular  or  reui- 
form,  adnate  on  tbe  under  side  of  the  lobules 
of  the  thallus,  with  a  border  formed  by  the 
latter. 

3.  Solorina.  Ttiallus  leathery,  membra- 
naceous, veined  or  fibrillose  below.  Apo- 
thecium  suborbicular,  affixed  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  central  lobes  of  the  thallus  ; 
veil  tiually  forming  an  evanescent  margin. 

■^"^ Apothecia  at first  closed,  thallus  horizontal : 
Euparmeliacei. 

4.  Sticta.  Thallus  foliaceous,  leathery- 
cartilaginous,  spreading,  lobed,  free  and 
downy  beneath,  with  little  cavities  or  hollow 
spots,  often  containing  a  powdery  substance. 
Apothecia  beneath  formed  of  the  thallus,  to 
which  they  are  appressed  and  fixed  by  a 
central  point,  the  disk  coloured,  flat,  sur- 
rounded by  an  elevated  border  formed  of  the 
thallus. 
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5.  Parmelia.  TJtalbis  foliaceous,  mem- 
branous or  leathery,  spreading,  lobed  and 
stellated  or  laciuiated,  more  or  less  fibrous 
beneath.  Apothecia  circular,  formed  by  the 
thallus,  fixed  by  a  central  point,  disk  con- 
cave, coloured,  with  an  infiexed  margin  from 
the  thallus. 

6.  Urceolaria.  Thallus  uniform,  crusta- 
ceous.  Apothecki  urceolate,  somewhat  im- 
mersed, the  thalline  border  somewhat  di- 
stinct. 

7.  Lecanora.  T7i«//;«  crustaceous,  spread- 
ing, flat,  adnate  and  imiform.  Apothecia 
circular,  thick,  sessile  and  adnate ;  disk 
plano-convex,  the  border  tliickish,  formed 
of  the  crust,  and  of  the  same  colour. 

8.  Fhi/scia.  T/irt/tecartilaginouSjbranched 
and  laciniated,  the  segments  free,  generally 
grooved  beneath,  the  margins  frequently 
ciliated.  Ajiothecia  circular,  peltate,  formed 
of  the  thallus,  the  disk  coloured  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  infiexed  margin  derived  from 
the  thallus. 

***  Apothecia  open  from  the  first,  thallus 
mostly  centripetal,  vertical  or  sarmen- 
tose,  without  any  hypothallus,  Usnei. 

9.  Cetraria.  Thallus  foliaceous,  cartila- 
gineo-membranous,  ascending  or  spreading, 
lobed  and  laciniated,  smooth  and  naked  on 
both  sides.  Apothecia  circular,  obhquely 
adnate  to  the  margin  of  the  thallus,  the 
lower  portion  being  free  (from  the  thallus)  ; 
disk  coloured,  plano-concave,  with  an  in- 
flexed  border  formed  of  the  thallus. 

10.  Roccelln.  Tliallus  cartilaginous, 
leathery,  rounded  or  flat,  branched  or  laci- 
niated. Apothecia  circular,  adnate  to  the 
thallus,  the  disk  coloured,  plano-convex, 
with  a  border,  at  length  thickened  and  ele- 
vated, formed  of  the  thallus,  and  covering 
a  black  powder  concealed  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thallus. 

11.  Ramalina.  Thallus  cartilaginous, 
generally  branched  and  laciniated,  some- 
what shrubby,  generally  bearing  powdery 
warts,  cottony  and  compact  within.  Apo- 
thecia circular,  shield-shaped,  stalked  and 
peltate,  flat,  bordered,  entirely  formed  of 
the  substance  of  the  thallus,  and  mostly  of 
the  same  colour. 

12.  Cornicularia.  Thallus  cartilaginous, 
branched,  subcylindrical,  fistulose,  or  nearly 
solid  and  cottony  within.  Apothecia  circular, 
terminal,  obliquely  peltate,  entirely  formed 
of  the  substance  of  the  thallus,  at  length 
convex,  more  or  less  bordered  and  often 
toothed. 


1;^.  Evernia.  Thallus  somewhat  crusta- 
ceous,  branched  and  laciniated,  angled  or 
compressed,  cottony  within.  Apothecia  cir- 
cular, shield-shaped,  sessile,  with  the  disk 
concave,  coloured,  and  an  inflexed  border 
formed  by  the  thallus. 

14.  XJsnea.  Thallus  somewhat  crusta- 
ceous,  rounded,  branched,  generally  pendu- 
lous, with  a  central  thread.  Apothecia  cir- 
cular, terminal  on  processes  of  the  thallus, 
peltate,  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  mostly 
without  a  raised  border,  but  ciliated  at  the 
margins. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

PASTE,  Eels  in.    See  Anguillula. 

PATELLI'NA,  Will.— A  genus  of  hya- 
line Foraminifera,  of  the  Rotaline  family. 

Trochoid,  formed  of  a  low  cone  of  sub- 
spiral,  semiannular,  and  annular  chambers, 
divided  into  chamberlets.  Sometimes  in- 
crusted  with  smaU  cells  externally,  and 
always  having  the  hollow  face  coated  or 
filled  up  with  superimposed  chamberlets, 
forming  a  columnar  chamber-structure. 

British  species,  P.  corrugata  (PI.  44. 
fig.  8),  rare  :  abundant  in  tropical  seas ;  and 
of  larger  size  in  some  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary strata. 

BiBL.  Williamson,  Eec.  For.  4G;  Carter 
(Conulites  and  Orhitolina),  Ann.  N.  H.  3. 
viii.  331,  457,  459  ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For. 
299. 

PAVO'NIA,  D'Orb.— A  porcellaneous 
Foraminifer,  compressed  and  flabelliform, 
chambers  concentric,  the  last  widest,  with 
numerous  marginal  apertures.  This  may  be 
a  modified  Orhitolites  or  Orhiculina, 

Madagascar,  rare. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  vii.  280. 

PAXIL'LUS,  Fr. — A  genus  of  Agaricini 
(Hymenom^^cetous  Fungi)  with  the  margin 
of  the  pileus  involute,  the  giUs  decurrent, 
anastomosing,  and  separable  from  the  pileus 
and  without  any  trama.  PaxiUus  involutus 
is  a  very  common  species  ;  and  to  this  the 
characters  of  the  genus  more  especially 
apply.  P.  pannoicles  occurs  on  sawdust  in 
cellars  &c.,  and  is  closely  allied  to  3Ieridius. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Gen.  Hym.  p.  8 ;  Berk.  Outl. 
t.  12.  fig.  5 ;  Cooke,  Hundh.  p.  194. 

PEARLS. — These  well-known  bodies  are 
formed  as  secretions  from  the  mantle  of 
bivalve  mollusks,  the  best  being  obtained 
from  the  Ceylon  pearl-oyster  or  mussel 
(Avicula  maryariiifera).  They  occur  nalu- 
rallyfroni  the  irritation producedby particles 
of  sand  accidentally  confined  between  the 
mantle  and  the  shell ;  and  they  are  produced 
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artificially  by  wounding  the  mantle  with 
pieces  of  iron  wire,  &c.  Their  structure 
agrees  with  that  of  the  shell  of  the  animal  in 
which  they  are  formed.  Sometimes  they 
consist  entirely  of  nacre  or  pearly  matter, 
arranged  in  close  concentric  layers  ;  at 
others,  the  interior  exhibits  the  prismatic 
structure  of  shell. 

When  acted  upon  by  a  dilute  mineral  acid, 
the  lime-salt  is  removed  from  the  organic 
cast  of  the  original,  which  is  left. 

See  Shell. 

BiBL.  Hague  and  Siebold,  Siebold  ^  Kol- 
liker's  Journ.  viii.  439  &  445;  Carpenter, 
3Iicroscope. 

PEB'RINE  is  the  name  of  a  disease 
which  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  raged 
amongst  the  silkworms  in  France.  In  185-3, 
the  weight  of  cocoons  produced  in  that 
country  was  2(3,000,000  of  kilogrammes ;  in 
1865  it  had  fallen  to  4,000,000.  The  black 
spots  which  cover  the  larvre  are  a  frequent 
outward  sign  of  the  disease ;  hence  the 
name  pebrine,  first  applied  to  the  plague  by 
M.  de  Quatrefages.  "  It  also  declares  itself 
in  the  stunted  and  unequal  growth  of  the 
worms,  in  the  languor  of  their  movements, 
in  their  fastidiousness  as  regards  food,  and 
in  their  premature  death."  The  cause  of 
the  disease  is  the  presence  in  the  internal 
economy  of  the  larva  of  corpuscular  bodies, 
considered  by  Leydig  to  be  organisms 
belonging  to  the  Gregarimda.  Their  num- 
ber is  often  enormous.  They  take  possession 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  spread  thence 
through  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  particular 
the  silk-secreting  organs,  instead  of  being 
filled  with  the  clear  viscous  liquid  of  the 
silk,  are  packed  to  distention  by  these  cor- 
puscles. Pasteur  in  1865  made  out  the 
fact  that  they  might  exist  in  an  incipient 
condition  in  the  eggs  and  larvfe,  although 
it  might  be  impossible  to  detect  them.  In 
the  moths,  if  either  egg  or  larva  from 
which  they  come  should  have  been  at  all 
stricken,  the  corpuscles  infallibly  appear, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  them. 
In  eradicating  the  disease,  Pasteur,  there- 
fore, showed  that  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  secure  eggs  from  healthy 
moths,  since  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
eggs  themselves  was  not  sufiicient  to  secure 
immunity.  The  larva;  issuing  from  the 
eggs  of  perfectly  healthy  moths  may  them- 
selves become  infected  through  contact 
with  diseased  larvae,  or  through  germs 
mixed  with  the  dust  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  silkworms  are  fed. 


BiBL.  Pasteur,  Sur  la  viakidie  des  vers  a 
soi'e,  and  a  review  of  this  book  by  Prof. 
Tyndall  in  Nature,  July  7,  1870  ;  Pasteur, 
Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  1871,  p.  107  ;  Balbiaui,  Jour, 
del.  Anat.  1866,  p.  599. 

PECTINATEL'LA,  Leidy.— A  genus  of 
aquatic  Polyzoa,  of  the  order  Hippocrepia, 
and  family  Plumatellidas. 

Cliar.  Polypidom  massive,  gelatinous, 
fixed,  investing ;  orifices  arranged  in  irre- 
gular lobate  areolse  upon  the  free  surface ; 
ova  lenticular,  with  a  ring  and  marginal 
spines. 

P.  maf/nifica.  Philadelphia.  Not  yet 
found  in  Britain. 

BiBL.  Leidy,  Proc.  Acad.  Philadelphia', 
1851  :  AUmau,  Fresh/cater  Polyzoa,  81. 

PEDA'LION,  Hudson.  — A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  family  Hydatinsea. 

Char.  There  are  six  hollow  limbs  moved 
by  contained  pairs  of  opposing  muscles;  and 
the  limbs  are  three  dorsal,  two  lateral,  and 
one  ventral,  and  all  terminate  in  pairs  of 
stiff  imbricated  bristles.  Pincers  absent  on 
the  posterior  poi'tion  of  the  body  ;  and  there 
are  two  symmetrically  placed  ciliated  and 
solid  projections  somewhat  like  the  tubes 
of  Aphides.  P.  min/m,  found  and  described 
by  Hudson  in  1871,  has  the  trochal 
disk  very  large,  and  resembles,  as  do  the 
eyes,  pharynx,  mastax,  and  stomach,  those 
of  Triorthra  lovgiseta.  The  muscles  of  the 
limbs  and  round  the  body  are  coarsely 
striated :  and  it  has  at  least  two  vibratile 
tags  on  either  side,  with  the  usual  convo- 
luted tubes ;  but  the  contractile  vesicle  is 
very  small,  and  has  not  been  seen.  The 
males  are  very  small,  and  are  deficient  in 
most  of  the  internal  organs.  Habitat. 
Clifton,  fresh  water. 

BiBL.  Hudson,  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  Sept.  1871, 
Nov.  1872 ;  Qm.  Mic.  Jn.  Oct.  1872,  p.  338 ; 
E.  Ray  Lankester,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  338. 

PEDIAS'TRUM,  Meyeu.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiacepe  (Confervoid  Algre). 

Char.  Cells  aggregated  into  a  usually 
circular,  minute  disk  or  flattened  star,  and 
generallj'  arranged  either  in  a  single  or  in 
two  or  more  concentric  series  ;  marginal 
cells  bipartite  on  the  outside. 

Ralfs  describes  eleven  British  species. 
Interstices  of  the  cells  usually  hyaline, 
but  in  one  species  (P.  selencBum)  these  are 
greenish. 

A.  Braun  divided  the  genera  into  four 
subgenera,  which  include  twenty-nine  forms 
more  or  less  worthy  of  being  considered 
genera. 
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P.  Boryanum  (PL  10.  fig.  48).  Cells 
arranged  in  one  or  more  circles  around  one  or 
two  central  ones  ;  marginal  cells  gradually 
tapering  into  two  long  subulate  points ; 
notch  narrow.  Diameter  of  outer  cells 
1-2730  to  1-2220". 

P.  gramdatum  (PI.  10.  fig.  49).  Cells 
six,  granular  or  punctate  on  the  surface  ; 
lobes  of  marginal  cells  tapering.  Diameter 
of  outer  cells  1-1850". 

The  method  of  reproduction  is  noticed 
under  Desmidiace^,  p.  233. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  p.  180;  Al. 
Braun,  Rejuvenescence,  SfC.  Ray  Soc.  Vol. 
1853,  passim,  pis.  3  &  4 ;  Ah/.  JJnicell.  Gen. 
Nova,  p.  (34 ;  Rabenht.  M.  Euro.  Alg.  iii. 
p.  69. 

PEDICELLA'RI^.    See  Echinode  r- 

MATA. 

PI.  37.  fig.  3  represents  a  pedicellaria 
from  the  common  starfish  ;  the  stalk  is  not 
figured. 

The  bird's-liead  processes  of  the  polyzoa 
(Polyzoa)  are  analogous  organs. 

PEDICELLI'NA,  Sars.— A  genus  of  In- 
fundibulate  Ctenostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the 
family  Pedicellinidfe. 

Char.  Those  of  the  family.  See  Pedi- 
cellinid^  (Ctenostomata). 

The  late  researches  of  Prof.  Allman  have 
shown  that  the  tentacular  disli  is  bilateral, 
and  that  an  epistome  is  present ;  so  that 
this  genus  belongs  properly  to  the  order 
Hippocrepia. 

Animal  bodies  globose,  with  an  inter- 
rupted circle  of  short  tentacles,  curled  in- 
wards and  not  retractile ;  placed  at  the  ends 
of  erect  slender  stalks  springing  from  a 
creeping  adherent  fibre. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  ZoopJi.  381,  and 
the  Bibl.  therein ;  Allman,  FresJnvater 
Polyzoa  (Ray  Soc),  p.  19,  note. 

PEDICELLIISTD^.— A  family  of  In- 
fundibulate  Ctenostomatous  Polyzoa,  con- 
taining the  single  genus  Pedicellina. 

PEDIC'ULUS,  L.— A  genus  of  Anoplu- 
rous  Insects,  of  the  family  Pediculidfe. 

Char.  Legs  all  scansorial  or  prehensile  ; 
thorax  large,  not  constricted  from  the  abdo- 
men ;  abdomen  with  seven  segments  ;  an- 
tennse  five-jointed;  mouth  with  a  fleshy 
rostrum. 

The  species  are  human  lice. 

Rostrum  retractile,  concealed  beneath  the 
head,  forming  a  soft  tubular  sheath  dilated 
at  the  end,  where  it  is  furnished  with  a 
double  row  of  hooks,  and  containing  a  horny 
tube  formed  of  four  setee. 


1.  P.  capitis.  Ashy-white,  thorax  elon- 
gated, quadrate,  abdomen  ovate,  laterally 
lobed,  segments  blackish  at  the  margin. 
Length  of  male,  1-16";  of  female,  1-8". 

2.  P.  vestimenti,  body  or  clothes'  louse 
(PI.  28.  fig.  3).  Dirty  white,  elongato- 
ovate  ;  head  much  produced  ;  thorax  con- 
tracted in  front;  abdomen  with  the  seg- 
ments indistinctly  indicated.  Length  about 
1-8". 

3.  P.  tahescentimn,  distemper-louse.  Pale 
j^ellow  ;  head  rounded  ;  antenufe  long  ; 
thorax  large  and  quadrate  ;  abdomen  large, 
the  segments  intimately  united. 

Doubtfully  British. 
See  Phthibius. 

Bibl.  Denny,  Anoplur.  Monoyr. ;  Murray, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1861,  viii.  79 ;  Schjodte, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1866,  xvii.  p.  213. 

PELARGO'NIUM.  See  Pollen,  Ra- 
PHiDES,  and  Hairs. 

PELEClDA,Dui. — Agenus  of  Infusoria, 
of  the  family  of  Trichodina,  propeily  Lox- 

ODES. 

P.  rostrmn  (PI.  24.  fig.  ?>9')=Loxodes 
rostnmij'E.,  difl'ers  from  the  Paramecia,  D., 
by  the  absence  of  a  contractile  integument. 

Bibl.  Dujardin,  Inf  us.  p.  403 ;  Clap,  et 
Lach,  Etudes,  p.  344. 

PEL'LIA. — Agenus  of  Pellieas  (frondose 
Hepaticfe).    P.  epiphijlla  (fig.  656)  is  not 


Fig.  556. 


Pellia  epiphylla. 
Magnified  2  diameters. 


imcommon  in  damp  shady  places,  by  springs 
and  wells,  where  it  grows  rapidly.  Its 
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pedicels  are  silvery-white,  and  the  capsules 
pale  brown  ;  and  when  the  valves  are  fully 
expanded,  the  elaters  form  an  elegant  tuft 
in  the  middle.  Tlie  character  of  the  frond 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  degree  of 
moisture  of  the  habitat.  Tlie  forms  called 
longifulia  and  fin  cif/em  are  now  considered 
to  constitute  a  distinct  species,  P.  cahjcina. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Brit.  Juti;/.  pi.  47 ;  Brit. 
Flora,  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  130 ;  Endlicher,  Gen. 
Plant.  Supp.  i.  No.  472-5  ;  Ekart,  Syn. 
Jung.  p.  6-3,  pis.  7  &  13 ;  Eng.  Bot.  Supp. 
pi.  2873. 

PELLTE'^E. — A  tribe  of  Liverworts  or 
Hepaticffi,  nearly  allied  to  the  Jungerman- 
niere  in  the  character  of  the  fructification, 
but  having  a  lobed  thalloid  frond,  traversed 
by  a  mid  nerve,  from  which  the  fruit-stalks 
arise. 

British  Genera. 

1.  Blyttia.  Eructification  emerging  from 
the  end  of  the  rib  below  the  apex  of  the 
frond,  at  length  dorsal.  'Perichsete  4-5- 
parted ;  lobes  torn.  Perigone  herbaceous, 
tubular,  the  mouth  denticulated.  Arche- 
gones  eight  to  twenty.  Epigone  persistent, 
torn  at  the  summit.  Sporauge  4-valved. 
Antheridia  dorsal,  placed  on  the  rib,  covered 
by  dentate  incumbent  leaflets. 

2.  Petalophyllmn.  Eructification  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  plaited  frond.  Peri- 
chsete  broad,  bell-shaped  and  toothed. 
Perigone  wanting.  Epigone  concealed  in 
the  perichfete.  Sporange  bursting  into 
irregular  laciniffi.    Elaters  often  branched. 

3.  Fossonibronia.  Fructification  emer- 
ging from  the  end  of  the  rib  below  the  apex 
of  the  frond,  at  length  dorsal.  Perichfete 
obconic  bell-shaped,  the  mouth  crenate  or 
dentate.  Perigone  wanting.  Archegones 
few.  Epigone  persistent,  torn  at  the  sum- 
mit. Sporange  circumscissile.  Antheridia 
dorsal,  situated  on  the  rib,  naked. 

4.  Metzgeria.  Eructification  emerging 
from  the  ventral  side  of  the  midrib  of  the 
fi'ond.  Perichsete  ventricose,  at  length 
bipartite.  Perigone  none.  Archegones  few. 
Epigone  persistent,  torn  at  the  summit. 
Sporange  four-valved.  Antheridia  ventral, 
placed  on  the  rib,  covered  by  incumbent 
dentate  leaflets. 

5.  Aneura.  Eructification  emerging  from 
the  ventral  side,  near  the  margin  of  the 
frond.  Perichfete  short,  lobed  or  torn. 
Perigone  wanting.  Archegones  few.  Epi- 
gone persistent,  torn  At  tlie  summit.  Spo- 
range four-valved.  Antheridia  immersed 
in  the  back  of  special  lobes  of  the  frond. 


6.  Fellia.  Fructification  emerging  from 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  frond.  Perichsete 
short,  somewhat  cup-shaped,  the  mouth 
lacero-deutate.  Perigone  wanting.  Arche- 
gones several.  Epigone  membranous,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  sterile  archegones,  at 
first,  at  the  lower  part.  Sporange  four- 
valved.  Antheridia  immersed  in  the  surface 
of  the  frond. 

7.  Bla.'iia.  Fructification  at  first  im- 
mersed in  the  rib  of  the  frond,  then  emer- 
ging from  the  apex.  Perichsete  and  peri- 
gone wanting.  Epigone  membranous,  with 
few  sterile  archegones,  at  first,  scattered 
toward  the  lowest  part.  Sporange  four- 
valved.  Antheridia  immersed  in  the  rib  of 
the  tliallus,  more  prominent  below,  and 
covered  by  little  dentate  scales. 

8.  Targioyiia.  Fructification  sessile,  in- 
ferior, solitary  and  terminal  to  the  frond. 
Perichsete  two-valved,  splitting  vertically. 
Perigone  wanting.  Epigone  delicate,  per- 
sistent, investing  the  sporange  until  matu- 
rity, sometimes  evanescent  above.  Spo- 
range bursting  by  an  irregular  slit,  or  into 
fragments.  Antheridia  immersed  in  the  rib 
of  the  frond  below,  covered  by  papillae. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera,  and  Hepatic^. 

PELOMYXA,"  Greef  (Syn.  Pelobius, 
Greef). — A  genus  of  Amcebina. 

This  freshwater  organism  forms  large 
amoeboid  masses  of  brown  colour,  which 
protrude  lobose  hyaline  pseudopodia.  The 
ground-substance  contains  nuclei,  hyaline 
homogeneous  highly  refractive  bodies,  and 
delicate  rod-like  bodies.  It  gives  rise  to 
swarms  of  minute  Amoebae,  which  become 
developed  into  fiagellate  freely-swimming 
organisms. 

Greef  regards  Pehmyxa  as  a  multicellular 
or,  rather,  niultinuclear  amoeboid  organism 
allied  to  the  Myxomycetes,  but  to  be  classed 
with  the  Ehizopoda. 

BiBL.  Greef,  Max  ScJiultze^s  Arcliiv  3Iik. 
Anat.  1873  ;  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1874,  p.  97. 

PEL(.)N.'E'A,  Forbes.— A  genus  of  Tu- 
nicate Mollusca,  of  the  family  Pelonseadse. 

Char.  Unattached  ;  feet  cylindrical ;  ori- 
fices without  rays,  on  two  equal  approximate 
warty  eminences  at  the  anterior  end.  They 
live  buried  in  mud.    Two  species  : 

1.  P.corruguta.  Test  deep  brown,  much 
elongated,  rudely  wrinkled  transversely. 

2.  P.glahra.  Testgreenishyellow, smooth, 
pilose,  shorter  than  the  last.    See  Tuni- 

CATA. 

BiBL.  Forbes  and  Planlev,  Brit.  Moll. 
i.  43. 
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PE'LOPS,  Koch  (Acarina). — Is  consoli- 
dated with  GrALUMNA. 

PELTIDE'A,  Hottm.  =  Species  of  Pel- 
TiGHEA  and  Sticta. 

PELTIG'ERA,  Willd.  —  A  genus  of 
rarmeliaceffi  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens), 
characterized  by  a  foliaceous,  usually 
leathery  thallus,  with  woolly  veins  be- 
neath, the  suborbicular  shield-like  apothecia 
arising  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  lobules. 

F.  cunina,  a  large  Lichen,  is  extremely 
common  on  the  ground  among  moss  in 
woods.  Two  or  three  nearly  allied  species 
are  separated  from  this  by  most  authors, 
but  with  questionable  propriety.  Three  or 
four  others  are  subalpine. 

EiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  218; 
Eng.  Bot.  2229 ;  Leightou,  Bnt.  Lick.  Flor. 
p.  167. 

PENEROP'LIS,  Lamk.— A  genus  of 
porcellaneous  Foraminifera. 

Broad,  coniplanate,  and  ear-shaped  (P. 
IK'vtimis,  PI.  18.  hg.  11),  or  narrow,  subcy- 
liudric,  and  crosier-like  {Sjnrolina)  {S. 
uustriaca,  PI.  18.  fig.  12);  striated.  The 
primordial  double  chamber  is  succeeded  by 
curved  chambers  in  one  direction ;  and  as 
these  vary  in  transverse  extent,  sometimes 
to  even  three  fourths  of  a  cii'cle,  the  shell 
takes  different  shapes.  The  aperture  is 
single  and  lobulate  in  the  early  chambers  ; 
crilirate  in  the  narrow,  branched  in  the 
nautiloid  forms  {Dmchitiiia)  ;  and  divided 
into  rows  of  holes,  often  tubular,  in  the 
outspread  varieties.  Living  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  warm  seas  only;  fossil  in  the 
Tertiaries. 

BiBL.  Williamson,  i2ec.  i^w.  45;  Parker 
and  Jones,  ^4w«.  Nut.  Hist.  ser.  3.  v.  179; 
Carpenter,  Fhil.  I'rans.  1859,  2 ;  Introd. 
Forum.  84. 

PENICIL'LIUM,  Link.— Agenus  of  Mu- 
cedines  (Ilyphomycetous  Fungi),  of  which 
the  species  P.  (/laucrnn  is  at  once  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  the  most  puzzling  plants 
of  the  class.  Tliis  fungus  is  the  commonest 
of  the  constituents  of  the  greenish  or  bluish 
mould  formed  on  decaying  vegetable  sub- 
stances of  all  kinds,  especially  on  semifluid 
or  liquid  matters.  On  the  surface  of  liquids 
it  forms  a  kind  of  dense  pasty  crust,  slimy 
on  the  lower  surface,  and  coloured  and 
pulverulent  (hearing  spores)  above.  When 
the  upper  fertile  layer  is  examined  under 
the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
pedicels  terminating  in  a  repeatedly  but 
shortly  bifurcated  pencil,  each  ultimate 
branch  of  which  bears  a  moniliform  row  of 


Penicillium. 

A  fertile  plume 
with  pencils  of 
spores. 

Magnifled  150 
diameters. 


spores.  The  ramification  of  the  pedicels  is 
not  distinctly  represented  in  tig.  557 ;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  spores  is  characteristic ; 
and  the  ramifications  of  the  sporophores  are 
scarcely  perceptible  in  examples  growing  on 
dryish  substances.  The  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  spores  is  shown  in 
figs.  15  and  IG  of  PI.  20. 
The  mycelium  consists  of 
interwoven  articulated  fila- 
ments, most  extensively 
ramified.  The  spores  ap- 
pear whitish,  yellowish, 
greenish,  or  bluish,  accord- 
ing to  age  :  under  the  mi- 
croscope they  appear  opaque 
when  mature. 

So  far  there  is  little 
difficulty  about  the  history 
of  these  plants ;  and  if  the 
spores  of  the  above  form 
are  sown  on  a  glass  slide, 
kept  moist  with  an  organic 
liquid,  they  will  germinate 
and  ramify,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances 
bear  thin  penicillate  tufts 
of  spores  at  points  which 
emerge  from  the  nutrient 
liquid.  Jjut  this  same  fructification  of 
P.  gluucum  presents  itself  invariably  under 
certain  circumstances  associated  with  the 
vinegar-plant  and  the  yeast-plant,  toward 
the  close  of  the  ordinary  development  of 
these  fungi.  In  common  with  most  ob- 
servers, we  find  that  the  exhaustion  of  the 
saccharine  matrix  of  the  vinegar-plant  is  fol- 
lowed in  all  cases  by  the  appearance  of  crusts 
of  Penicillium-movi\A  on  the  upper  surface, 
whence  it  would  appear  that  the  vinegar- 
plant  was  only  the  mycelium  of  Penicillimn. 
It  was  asserted,  moreover,  many  years  ago, 
by  Turpin,  that  P.  glaucum  is  the  last  term 
of  the  growth  both  of  the  true  yeast-plant 
{Torula  CWevisim)  and  of  the  milk-yeast 
(^Oidium  lactis).  We  have  found  the  gelati- 
nous crusts  of  the  vinegar-plant  to  contain 
structures  which  represent  Torula  and 
Oidium,  and  to  grow  like  them ;  and  we 
have  also  observed,  in  repeated  experiments, 
that  beer  allowed  to  stand  until  sour,  at 
first  appears  clothed  with  a  whitish  mealy 
collection  of  minute  vesicles,  representing 
the  ultimate  stage  of  Torula,  and  subse- 
C[uently  this  gradually  gave  place  to  gela- 
tinous matter,  which  at  length  covered 
the  whole  surface  with  a  tough  film,  and 
fruited  as  Penicillium  glaucum.    Hence  it 
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would  appear  tliat  the  yeast-fiino'us  also  is 
merely  a  vegetative  form  of  PeniciUium 
developed  under  peculiar  conditions.  This, 
however,  has  been  actually  proved  by 
Berkeley  and  Hoffman  (see  art.  "  Yeast," 
in  Blade's  'Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture'). 
More  is  said  on  this  point  under  Vinegar- 
Plant  and  Yeast. 

One  of  the  species  has  become  famous  on 
account  of  its  extremely  rapid  occurrence 
in  Paris  on  the  "  pain  de  munition,"  where 
the  spores  must  have  undergone  a  degree  of 
heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling-  water. 

(Several  species  are  enumerated  ;  and  we 
have  given  under  the  separate  head  of 
CoBEMiUM  a  form  which  is  merely  a  con- 
fluent growth  of  PeniciUium,  producing  a 
compound  pedicel. 

1.  P.  (jlaucum,  Grev.  Mycelial  filaments 
form  a  crust-like  web,  spores  green  or 
bluish.  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  58.  fig.  1. 
P.  crvstaceum,  Fries.    Extremely  common. 

2.  P.  candidum,  Link.  Mycelial  fila- 
ments woven  together,  spores  white.  (Di- 
stinct ?) 

3.  P.  spar  sum,  Grev.  Mycelium  lax, 
spores  white.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  68.  fig.  2. 
Perhaps  not  different  from  the  last. 

4.  P.  fascicidatum,  >Sommer.  Mycelium 
scarcely  developed,  filaments  all  fertile, 
trifid  at  the  apex,  spores  glaucescent. 

6.  P.  Siibti/e,  Berk.  Extremely  minute, 
mycelium  creeping,  fertile  filaments  erect, 
simple  or  ternate ;  chains  of  spores  few, 
spores  broadly  elliptical.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
vi.  pi.  14.  fig.  25. 

6.  P.  roseum,  Link.  Mycelium  effused ; 
fertile  filaments  slightly  branched,  spores 
rose-colour. 

BrBL.  Berk.  Ilooh.  Brit.  Fhr.  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  344 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  262,  vi.  p.  437, 
2  ser.  vii.  p.  102 ;  Greville,  loc.  cit. ;  Fries, 
Syst.  Myc.  in.  407  ;  Summa  Veyet.  p.  489  ; 
liuxley,  Biol.  Address,  Brit.  Assoc.  1870. 
See  also  under  Yeast  and  Vinegar- 
Plant. 

PE'NIUM,  Breb.— A  genus  of  Besmidi- 
acese. 

Char.  Cells  single,  entire,  elongated, 
straight,  and  slightly  or  not  at  all  con- 
stricted in  the  middle. 

Sporangia  round  or  quadrangular,smooth, 
not  spinous. 

At  each  end  of  the  cells  is  a  rounded 
space  containing  moving  molecules. 

Several  British  species  (Ralfs). 

P.  Brehissonii  (PI.  10.  fig.  36).  Cells 
smooth,  cylindrical,  ends  rounded,  trans-  | 


I  verse  median  band  inconspicuous.  Length 
1-640  to  1-400". 

Common.  Sporangium  at  first  quadrate, 
but  finally  orbicular ;  conjugating  cells  per- 
sistent, or  remaining  permanently  attached 
to  the  sporangium. 

P.  mctryaritacevm  (PI.  10.  fig.  37,  empty 
cell).  Cells  cylindrical  or  fusiform,  with 
rounded  truncate  ends,  and  covered  with 
peaiiy  granules  in  longitudinal  rows.  Length 
1-160". 

BiBL.  'S.^h,Brit.Desmid.^.\^%;  Archer, 
Qu.  Mic.  Journ.  1864,  p.  170,  1867,  p.  183; 
Hassall,  Fr.  Alg. ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Fur.  Alg. 
iii.  p.  119. 

PENNAT'ULA,  Cuv.  (Sea-pen).  — A 
genus  of  Pennatulidse,  of  the  order  Alcyo- 
naria  (Coelenterata). 

The  spicula  or  sclerites  form  interesting 
microscopic  objects. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoopli.  157;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  i.  34;  Milne-Edwards  and  J. 
Haime,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Corall.  i.  p.  207; 
Panceri,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  248. 

PEPPER. — Black  pepper  consists  of  the 
berries  of  Piper  niyrum ;  white  and  decor- 
ticated pepper  of  the  same  berries,  with  the 
outer  part  of  the  coats  removed.  The  cel- 
lular tissues  of  the  several  lamellre  of  the 
husk,  and  of  the  albumen  or  body  of  the 
seed,  are  tolerably  characteristic,  and  may 
be  known  by  their  appearance  under  the 
microscope  from  the  fragments  of  linseed, 
mustard,  &c.  with  which  peppers  are  some- 
times adulterated.  White  pepper  is  frau- 
dulently reduced  with  flour,  which  may  be 
detected  by  the  starch  -  granules  —  those 
existing  in  pepper  itself  being  exceedingly 
minute  particles  ;  the  same  remark  applies 
to  rice  and  pea-flour,  &c.  Excessive  quan- 
tities of  the  husk-tissue  in  black  pepper 
denote  that  the  refuse  of  the  decorticated 
white  peppers  has  been  added.  (See  also 
Cayenne.) 

BiBL.  Pereira,  Materia  Medica ;  Hassall, 
Food  and  its  Adidterations,  p.  42. 

PERACAN'THA,  Baird.— A  genus  of 
Entomostraca,  of  the  order  Cladocera,  and 
family  Lynceidse. 

Cltar.  Side  view  of  shell  oval,  the  lower 
and  posterior  portion  with  an  acute  projec- 
tion directed  backwards  and  upwards,  and, 
as  well  as  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ante- 
rior margin,  beset  with  strong  hooked 
spines  ;  beak  sharp,  curved  downwards. 

P.  trimcata  (PI.  14.  fig.  31).  Superior 
antennae  conical ;  inferior  short,  the  anterior 
branch  with  five  setae,  one  from  first,  one 
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from  second,  and  three  from  last  joint ;  pos- 
terior branch  with  three  setas  from  the  last 
joint  only ;  intestine  convoluted,  with  one 
turn  and  a  half ;  ova  two.  Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entom.  p.  136. 

PERANE'MA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria, of  the  family  Euglenia  (Flagellata). 

Char.  Form  variable,  sometimes  nearly 
globular,  at  others  inflated  posteriorly  and 
narrowed  in  front,  where  it  becomes  pro- 
longed into  a  long  flagelliform  filament ; 
movement  slow,  uniform,  forwards. 

P.  f/lobitlosa  (  PL  2L  fig.  59).  Body  almost 
globular,  more  or  less  drawn  out  anteriorly, 
with  oblique  wrinkles  on  the  surface  ; 
aquatic;  length  1-1400". 

BiBL.  Dujard.  Inftis.  p.  .353;  Pritchard, 
Infiis.  p.  545. 

■PEKANE'MA,  Don  =  Sphceropteris,  Br. 
— A  genus  of  PeranemeEe  (Polypodioid 
Ferns). 

PERANEME7E.— A  family  of  Pol^qjo- 
dioid  Ferns  characterized  by  the  globose 
sori  being  pedunculated  or  seated  on  the 
middle  of  the  superior  vein  ;  indusium  in- 
ferior, membranous,  splitting  into  lacinise. 

Genera. 

1.  Peranema.  Sori  pedunculate,  indu- 
sium cup-shaped,  at  length  splitting  into 
2-4  lobes  ;  sporanges  on  a  punctiform  recep- 
tacle ;  veins  pinnate. 

2.  Diacalpe.  Sori  regularly  arranged  ; 
indusium  sessile,  spherical,  at  first  closed ; 
sori  on  a  punctiform  receptacle,  then  burst- 
ing irregularly  at  the  summit. 

3.  Woodsia.  Sori  regularly  arranged  ; 
sporanges  pedicillate,  inserted  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  indusium,  v.'hich  is  cup-shaped, 
and  hairy  at  the  margin  ;  veins  pinnate. 

4.  Hypoderris.  Sori  regularly  arranged  ; 
sporanges  on  an  almost  obsolete  axis  ;  in- 
dusium cup-shaped,  fringed  at  the  margin ; 
veins  anastomosing. 

PERFORATA,'  Carpenter.  —  The  sub- 
order of  Foraminifera  that  possess  a  vitreous 
or  hyaline  shell  perforated  by  tubular 
openings  for  the  exit  of  pseudopodia. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  Foram.  149. 

PERICH^'NA,Fr.— A  genus  of  Tricho- 
gastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi),  consisting 
of  little  rounded  membranous  sacs  of  brown- 
ish or  yellowish  colour,  generally  splitting 
aU  round  (transversely),  and  discharging 
yellow  spores  and  (few)  free  and  elastic 
filaments.  The  commonest  (P.  jjopulind), 
yellowish  and  about  as  large  as  a  mustard- 


seed,  occurs  on  fallen  poplar  trees ;  two 
others  occur  in  fir-plantations. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2. 
p.  321 ;  Fries,  Syst.  Myc.  p.  190  ;  Summa 
Veget.  p.  459  ;  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Flora, 
p.  252. 

PERICO'NIA,  Tode.— A  genus  of  De- 
matiei  (Ilyphomycetous  Fungi),  character- 
ized by  a  stem  composed  of  fasciculate  com- 
pacted threads.  Head  globose  ;  spores  fixed 
on  the  free  apices  of  the  threads.  It  is 
analogous  to  PacJmocyhe.  Tulasne  states 
that  it  is  merely  a  conidiiferous  form  of 
some  Sphceria.  Two  species  occur  in  this 
country. 

P.  glaucocephala,  Cd. ;  on  decayed  linen. 
P.  calicioides,  B. ;  on  dead  herbaceous 
stems. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  168 ;  Berk, 
and  Broome,  Ann.  N.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  p.  165 ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v.  p.  109 ; 
Cooke,  Handh.  p.  665. 

PERIDERM.    See  Bark:. 

PERIDER'MIUM,  Lk.— A  genus  of  Ure- 
dinei  (Conioniycetous  Fungi),  distinguished 
fi'om  yEciDiUM  by  the  sac-like  peritlieciura 
bursting  irregularly,  as  if  by  a  circumscis- 
sile  dehiscence.  The  type  of  this  genus  is 
P.  (yFcid.)  Pini,  found  on  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  Scotch  Firs.  The  spores  are  covered 
with  very  numerous  small  tubercles  See 
Ueedinei. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  374; 
Tulasne,  An7i.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  ii.  p.  176, 
pi.  10 ;  De  Bary,  Brandjiilze,  Berlin,  1853, 
p.  72. 

PERIDINTUM.— A  genus  of  Peridinina 
(Infusohia  cilio-flagellata). 

Char.  Body  with  a  transverse  gTOOve, 
the  two  portions  of  the  lorica  being  nearly 
equal.  No  horned  prolongation  to  the 
euirasse.  It  difters  from  Ceratiuni  in  this 
last  peculiarity. 

Species  :  1.  P.  tahidatum  —  Glenodinium 
tabulatum, 'Ehr.  2.  P.  apicnlatam=  Gleno- 
dinium apiculatutn,  Ehr.  (PI.  24.  fig.  10  c). 
3.  P.  cinctum  =  Glenodinium  cinctum,  Ehr. 
(PI.  24.  fig.  10  a,  b).  4.  P.  acuminatum. 
5.  P.  reticulatum.  6.  P.  spiniferum.  7.  P. 
fuscum,  Ehr.  (PI.  24.  fig.  11). 

P.  tripos,  Ehr.  (PI.  24.  fig.  12)  is  a  Ce- 
ratiuni. Yellowish  and  splendidly  phos- 
phorescent in  the  sea.  Length  1-140". 
Allman  has  described  P.  uberrinmm. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  202;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  374  ;  Allman,  Micr.  Jn.  iii.  24 ;  Clap,  et 
Lach.  Etudes,  403  ;  Clark,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist, 
1865,  xvi.  p.  270. 
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PERIDINI'NA.— Au  order  of  Infusoria, 
comprehending'  the  Cilio-liagellata.  See 
Infusoeia,  pp.  410  and  411,  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  group  and  the  synopsis  of 
the  genera. 

PERIGON'IMUS,  Sars.  — A  genus  of 
Atractylidse,  a  family  of  Hydroida.  The 
species  usually  colonize  the  shells  and  oper- 
cula  of  Molkisca  and  the  shells  occupied  by 
the  Hermit  Crab. 

Char.  Ccenosarc  sheathed  in  a  chitinous 
polypary  ;  stems  branching  or  simple,  rooted 
by  a  thread-like  stolon  ;  polypites  fusi- 
form, with  a  single  verticil  of  filiform 
tentacles  round  the  base  of  a  conical  pro- 
boscis ;  gonopliores  developed  from  the 
ccenosarc.  Gonozooids  free  and  medusi- 
form.  Umbrella  deep  bell-shaped ;  manu- 
brium short ;  radial  canals  4 ;  mai'ginal 
tentacles  2  or  4,  increasing  in  number  with 
age,  springing  from  non-ocellated  bulbous 
bases. 

BiBL.  St.  Wright,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edht. 
1857,  1858  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1861,  p.  130  ; 
Alder,  Supp.  Cat.  in  Trans.  Tynes.  F.  C.  v. 
p.  230;  Allman,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1863, 
1864 ;  Hindis,  Brit.  Hyd.  Zooph.  p.  89. 

PERI'OLA,  Fries.— P.  tomentosa,  Fr., 
described  as  a  Sclerotioid  Fungus,  is  an 
obscure,  irregular,  fleshy  body,  with  a  white 
villous  surface,  found  growing  on  potatoes. 
It  is  probably  the  early  form  of  some  unas- 
certained species  of  fungus.  This  was  cha- 
racteristic of  those  forms  of  potato-rot 
which  were  known  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Peronospora. 

PERIP'TERA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacea3. 

Ciiar.  Frustules single, compressed;  valves 
dissimilar,  one  being  simply  turgid,  the 
other  winged  or  furnished  with  horns ; 
horns  sometimes  branched  and  attached  to 
the  extreme  margin.  Fossil. 

Valves  not  areolar  nor  punctate  under 
ordinary  illumination.  America  and  Ber- 
muda. 

F.  chlamidojyJtora  (PI.  41.  fig.  41)  ;  P.  te- 
tracladia  (PI.  43.  fig.  66)  ;  P.  capra  (PI.  43. 
fig--  67). 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Per.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1844, 
p.  263 ;  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  25. 

PERISPORA'CEi.— A  family  of  Asco- 
mycetous  Fungi,  mostly  epiphytic  and  of 
small  size,  characterized  by  producing  floc- 
cose  common  receptacles  (mostly)  radiating 
from  a  point,  forming-  patches  upon  leaves, 
&c.,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  developed 
somewhat  globular  perithecia,  of  obscure 


cellular  structure,  persistent,  bursting  at 
the  summit,  filled  densely  with  subgelatiu- 
ous,  scarcely  diffluent  gelatine  ;  sporidia 
produced  in  asci,  subsequently  often  effused, 
simple,  free,  and  mixed  with  the  gelatine 
in  the  centre  of  the  perithecium.  The  my- 
celia  of  these  plants,  bearing  conidial  .struc- 
tures, have  been  described  as  distinct  fungi, 
for  example  those  of  Erysiphe  as  Oidia, 
&c.  See  Erysiphe.  Eurotium  probably 
belongs  here. 

Synopsis  of  British  Genera. 

1.  Lasiubotrys.  Perithecium  fleshy-horny, 
globular,  naked,  collapsing-  at  the  summit. 

2.  Capnodiuni.  Perithecium  fleshy,  cla- 
vate,  double  (the  outer  cellular,  interior 
hyaline),  mucilaginous,  opening  bj- a  fringed 
mouth  ;  asci  containuig  about  six  spores  in 
two  rows. 

3.  Erysiphe.  Perithecium  membranous, 
closed  at  first,  afterwards  open,  supported 
on  a  persistent  radiating  mycelium  formed 
of  continuous  filaments  bifid  at  their  ends. 
Asci  one  to  eight,  paraphrases  none ;  spores 
definite,  ovate. 

4.  Perisporium.  Perithecium  superfic-ial, 
at  length  bursting  irregularly.  Asci  club- 
shaped,  not  mixed  with  paraphyses.  Spores 
numerous,  ovate. 

5.  ChcEtomium.  Perithecium  superficial, 
finally  open  at  the  mouth,  clothed  externally 
with  opaque  hairs.  Asci  clavate,  mixed  with 
paraphyses.    Spores  simple,  ovate. 

6.  Ascotricha.  Perithecium  thin,  at  length 
bursting-,  clothed  with  dark,  subpellucid, 
even,  obscurely -jointed  hairs.  Spores  sim- 
ple, contained  in  linear  asci.  Superficial, 
at  length  free  or  resting  on  the  investing 
thallus,  black. 

7.  Orhimla,  Cooke.  Perithecium  seated 
on  a  distinct  mycelium,  reticulated.  Ostio- 
luni  obsolete  ;  sporidia  subglobose ;  para- 
phvses  simple  or  branched. 

iPERISPO'RIUM,  Fr.— A  g-enus  of  Peri- 
sporacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  consisting 
of  minute,  globular,  free,  punctiform  sacs, 
with  fieshy  or  waxy  walls,  seated  on  an 
obscure  thallus,  growing-  on  leaves  or  stalks ; 
finally  bursting  and  collapsing.  The  spores 
are  produced  in  large  numbers  in  swollen 
clavate  asci  (figs.  558,  559),  which  are  un- 
accompanied by  paraphyses. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Smnma  Veg.  p.  404 ;  Syst. 
Myc.  iii.  p.  248 ;  Berk.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi. 
p.  432. 

PERISTEPHA'NIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacepe,  closely  allied  to  Stephano- 
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discus,  differing,  however,  in  having  a 
parallel  (and  non-radiate)  arrangement  of 
the  gi-anules  ;  and  also  to  Si/stejihatiia, 
wliich  differs  only  in  having  intramarginal 
teeth.  P.  eutycha  in  deep  Atlantic  sound- 
ings ;  r.  Uneata  in  guano. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  824. 

PERITHE'CIUM.— The  name  applied  to 
the  special  envelope,  mostly  of  different 
structm-e  from  the  rest  of  the  thallus  or  the 
receptacle,  enclosing  the  "  nucleus  "  of  the 
Angiocarpous  Lichens  and  the  Pyrenomy- 
cetous  Fungi. 

PERITH'YRA,  Ehr.— A  doubtful  genus 
of  Diatomaceaj.  Probably  closely  allied  to 
Coscinodiscus.    2  species  from  the  Ganges. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  842. 

PERITONEUM,  'See  Serous  Mem- 
branes. 

PERIZO'NIUM,  Cohn  et  Jan.— A  genus 
of  Diatomacefe,  ^^^mily  NaviculacetB. 

Char.  Frustules  naviculate,  free,  and 
encircled  with  thick  linear  zones. 

BiBL.  liabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i.  p.  228. 

PERO'NIUM,  Cohn.— A  genus  of  Mona- 
dina  allied  to  Anthophysa.  It  is  parasitic 
on  the  spores  of  Fibdaria,  and  consists  of  a 
delicate,  colourless  fibre  surmounted  by  a 
globular  head  which  resolves  into  numerous 
narrow  cells  of  a  monadiform  character. 

BiBL.  Cohn,  Entu'ick.  Tp.  158  ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  p.  501. 


Fig.  558.  Fig.  559. 


Perisporium  disseminatura. 
Fig.  558.  A  perithecium  in  vertical  section.  Magni- 
fied iOO  diameters. 

Fig.  559.  An  aacus  detached.    Magnified  300  diaras. 

PERONOS'PORA,  Ung.  See  Botrytis. 

PEROPH'ORA,  Wiegm.— A  genus  of 
Tunicate  Mollusca,  of  the  family  Clavelinidae. 

CJiar.  Individuals  stalked,  roundish,  com- 
pressed ;  thorax  not  marked  with  granular 
lines. 

P.  Listeri.  Occurs  attached  to  sea-weeds. 
Very  transparent,  appearing  like  little  specks 
of  jelly  dotted  with  orange  and  brown. 


BiBL.  Forbes  and  Hanley,  Brit.  Mollusca, 
i.  28. 

PERTUSA'RIA,  DC— A  genus  of  En- 
docarpete  (Angiocarpous  Lichens),  having 
an  adnate,  uniform  thallus,  spreading  over 
bark,  rocks,  &c.,  and  bearing  wart-like  apo- 
thecia,  finally  exhibiting  a  depressed  pore 
in  their  centre,  leading  to  the  one  or  several 
cells  containing  the  thecse.  P.  communis 
is  very  common  on  trees. 

BibY.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  164; 
Engl.  Botany,  pi.  G77  ;  Leighton,  Brit.  Lick. 
Flora,  p.  230. 

PESTALOZ'ZIA,  De  Not.— A  genus  of 
Melanconiei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  with 
septate  spores  seated  on  a  long  pedicel,  and 
crested  at  the  apex.  Three  species  occur  in 
this  country.  P.  Gacpini  is  sometimes  very 
destructive  to  Camellias.  They  are  beautiful 
microscopic  objects. 

See  fig.  under  Stylospores. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Outl.  p.  324 ;  Cooke,  Ilandb. 
p.  471. 

PETALONE'MA,  Berk.  {Arthrosiplwn, 
Kiitz.). — A  genus  of  OscillatoriacefB  (Oon- 
fervoid  Algee),  presenting  a  very  remark- 
able mode  of  growth.  The  filaments  are 
branched  and  cylindrical,  with  a  very  evi- 
dent terete,  gelatinous,  duplicate  sheath 
(PI.  4.  fig.  21).  The  inner  is  thin  and 
follows  the  filament ;  the  outer  presents 
oblique  strife  indicating  the  interpo.'^ition  of 
lengths  of  the  outer  sheaths  one  inside 
another,  like  a  series  of  nested  funnels  or 
conical  cups.  This  appearance  is  produced 
by  the  bursting  and  expansion  of  each  length 
of  the  sheath  at  the  apex  alone,  to  make 
room  for  the  growth  of  the  new  cells  of  the 
filament  formed  at  the  apex.  Tliis  struc- 
ture is  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  Uro- 
coccus,  where  each  parent-cell  membrane 
bursts  at  one  side  only  to  allow  the  new  one 
to  emerge,  thus  at  length  forming  a  jointed 
pedicel.  The  edges  of  the  "  funnels  "  of 
Petalonema  sometimes  become  decomposed 
into  curled  filamentous  processes. 

The  filament  of  P.  alatmn  is  green  and 
striated,  about  1-3000"  in  diameter;  the 
inner  sheath  is  yellowish,  the  outer  colour- 
less and  1-400"  in  diameter.  It  forms  a 
brownish  stratum  on  rocks  and  stones. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Gleanings,  p.  23,  pi.  7  ; 
Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pL  222;  Plassall, 
Brit.  Fr.  Alg.  p.  237,  pi.  G8  ;  Kiitz.  Spec. 
Alg.  p.  311  ;  Tab.  Phyc.  ii.  28  ;  Al.  Braun, 
Rejuven.  dfc.,  Ray  Soc.  Vol.  1853,  p.  178  : 
Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  ii.  p.  265. 

PE'J'ALOPIIYLLUM,  Wilson.— A  ge- 
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mis  of  Pelliese  (froudose  Hepaticse).  P. 
Ha/fsii  is  au  elegant  little  Liverwort  with 
tlie  frond  plaited  or  lamellated  in  rays  from 
the  origin,  of  the  fruit. 

BiBL.  Uiii/l.  Bvt.  Supp.  pi.  2874. 

PETAL'OPUS,  Clap,  et  Lach.- A  genus 
of  Anicebina,  a  fiimily  of  Rhizopoda  resem- 
Ijliug  to  a  certain  extent  Actinophryina. 
Their  pseudopodia  are  filiform,  and  only 
•start  from  one  point  of  tlie  surface,  as  in 
Pla<jiophn/s  ;  but  they  expand  at  their  end 
into  a  delicate  film.  The  film  and  pseudo- 
podia become  globular  before  retraction 
within  the  sarcode  of  the  body.  There  is 
one  species  (German). 

BiBL.  Claparede  et  Lachmaun,  Etudes, 
p.  442. 

PETALS.  — The  petals  of  Flowering 
Plants  afford  many  interesting  microscopic 
objects,  in  the  epidermis,  glandular  and 
other  hairs,  the  colour-cells  and  the  veins 
composed  of  spiral  vessels.  Entire  petals 
of  small  size  and  delicate  character  form 
good  objects  when  dried  and  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam.  Those  of  the  smaller 
Oaryophyllacese,  the  ligulate  corollas  of 
Composita3,  &c.,  are  well  suited  for  this. 
The  larger  kinds  are  studied  by  means  of 
sections,  like  Leaves. 

PETRO'BIUS,  Leach.— A  genus  of  In- 
sects, of  the  order  Thysanura,  and  family 
Lepismeua3. 

P.  nuwitimns  has  a  general  resemblance 
to  Lepisma  saccharina ;  but  it  exercises  a 
leaping  movement.  The  antennie  are  longer 
than  the  body ;  of  the  setse  at  the  tail,  the 
middle  one  is  longest.  The  insect  is  of  a 
blackish-brown  colour,  and  is  covered  with 
scales ;  the  legs  are  yellowish,  and  the  caudal 
setiB  ringed  with  white  ;  the  abdomen  is 
furnished  with  gill-like  processes. 

It  is  found  upon  the  rocky  sea-coast. 

The  scales  have  been  used  as  test-objects. 

BiBL.  Gervais,  JFalcJcenaer's  Apt.  iii. 
p.  447  ;  Guerin,  Iconuf/r.  Ins.  pi.  2.  fig.  1  f; 
and  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  v.  p.  374. 

PETRONE'MA,  Thwaltes^.— A  genus  of 
Oscillatoriacete  (Confervoid^  Algte).  P. 
fruticidosa  grows  as  a  frustulose  olive- 
brown  crust  on  limestone  rocks  (not  marine), 
forming  little  hemispherical  masses ;  the 
sheaths  are  thick  and  cartilaginous,  brown 
above  but  colourless  at  the  tips,  the  proto- 
plasma  dull  gieen. 

BiBL.  Eiu/l.  Bot.  Supp.  pi.  2959. 

PEYER'S  GLANDS.  See  Intestines 
(p.  428). 

PEYSSONE'LIA,  Dene.— A  genus  of 


CryptonemiaceEe  (Florideous  Algfe),  con- 
sisting of  small  plants  with  a  depressed 
lobed  thallus  (fig.  560), growing  over  stones, 
shells,  &c.,  and  attached  by  the  whole  under 
surface,  which  produces  jointed  radical  hairs 
(fig.  561),  especially  at  the  thin  margins. 
The  thallus  is  couiposed  of  several  rows  of 
compact  parenchymatous  cells,  and  bears, 
on  the  concentrically-marked  surface,  warts 
composed  of  radiating  rows  of  cells,  among 
which  occur  crucially-divided  tetmspo?-es. 
P.  Duhyi  is  not  uncommon  on  British 
shores ;  it  is  1  to  2''  in  diameter,  roundish 
at  first,  ultimately  irregularly  lobed,  colour 
dull  brownish.  Thuret  has  observed  an- 
theridiu  on  distinct  plants  of  P.  squamosa,  a 
Mediterranean  form  ;  they  are  jointed  fila- 
ments collected  into  wart-like  bodies,  like 
those  containing  the  tetraspores.  The  spores 
are  not  described. 


Fig.  560. 


Thallus.   Nat.  size. 


Fig.  561. 


Peyssonelia  squamoaa. 
Vertical  aection  of  a  portion  through  two  warts. 
Magnified  25  diameters. 


BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  144, 
pi.  14  D  ;  Plu/c.  Brit.  pi.  71 ;  Thuret,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  iii.  p.  23,  pi.  4. 

PEZI'ZA,  DiU.— A  genus  of  Helvellacei 
(Ascomycetous  Fungi),  containing  nume- 
rous species,  a  large  number  of  which  grow 
upon  dead  wood,  on  the  ground,  among 
leaves,  &c.,  many  brightly  coloured.  They 
are  at  first  closed  sacs,  which  burst  at  the 
summit,  and  spread  out  to  form  a  kind  of 
cup  containing  asci  and  paraphyses.  Thus 
they  belong  to  the  Discomycetes  of  some 
authors. 
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Tulasne  has  recently  shown  that  some  of 
the  Pezizce  have  a  secondary  fructification 
consisting  of  stijlospores  ;  these  forms  have 
been  described  as  species  of  Dacrymijces,  a 
genus  of  Tremellini.  Other  species  also 
produce  spennatia :  but  this  was  long  since 
suspected  bv  Fries. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  186 ; 
Fries,  Smiuna  Veg.  p.  348 ;  Tulasne,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xx.  p.  107;  Ourrey,  Quart. 
Jbnrn.  Mic.  Sc.  v.  p.  124. 

PHAGELOM'ONAS,  Ehr.— A  doubtful 
genus  of  Infusoria. 

Char.  Tail-like  process  absent  ;  a  red 
(eye-)  spot  present;  mouth  terminal,  trun- 
cate, furnished  with  eight  to  ten  anterior 
long  cilia  or  flagelliform  filaments,  vacuoles 
numerous. 

P.  puloisctilus.  Body  oblong,  subconical, 
attenuate  posteriorly,  bright  green ;  aqua- 
tic ;  length  1-1150".  Occurs  in  myriads  in 
pools.    Perhaps  zoospores  of  QiIdogonium. 

BiBL.  Ehr./M/"M.s.p.28:  Pritch.//«/'Ms.p.49J. 

PHACIDIA'CEI.  — A  family'  of  small 
Ascomycetous  Fungi,  mostly  growing  in 
large  numbers  on  the  half-decayed  woody 
parts  of  plants,  or  on  the  ground  ;  consist- 
ing usually  of  dark-coloured  indurated  or 
leathery  bodies,  solitary  or  connate,  or 
seated  on  a  common  base,  closed  at  first 
and  containing  a  soft  nucleus ;  the  outer 
case  ( perithecium)  subsequently  opening 
widely,  and  presenting  a  cavity  lined  with 
asci  containing  spores. 

The  history  of  development  of  these  plants 
is  still  obscure ;  for  many  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  certain  of  the  Coniomycetes  as 
difl'erent  stages  of  one  and  the  same  plant. 
We  describe  the  genera  according  to  the 
existing  classifications,  noting  the  new  facts 
relating  to  these  metamorphic  phenomena 
in  the  articles  on  the  particular  genera. 

British  Genera. 

*  Perithecium  open,  margined,  closed  by  a 
lid  or  veil. 

1.  Patellaria.  Perithecium  patelliform, 
margined,  open,  covered  with  a  thin  veil 
contiuent  with  the  nucleus.  Disk  at  length 
pulverulent,  the  annulate  asci  breaking  out. 

2.  Tympanis.  Perithecium  cup-shaped, 
margined,  open,  covered  by  a  thin,  evanes- 
cent veil.  Disk  fixed  in  the  receptacle 
(proper  stratum),  at  length  dissolved.  Asci 
filiform,  fixed. 

**  Perithecium  (excipulum)  at  length  open, 
comiate  xoith  the  fioccose  receptacle. 


Nucleus  discoid,  ascigerous,  placed  on 
the  receptacle. 

3.  Cenangium.  Perithecium  entire,  lea- 
thei'y -horny,  opening  by  a  connivent  mouth, 
distinct  from  the  discigerous  stratum.  Asci 
filiform,  persistent,  expelling  the  separate 
spores  with  violence. 

***  Perithecium  entire,  dehiscing  by  closely 
connivent  slits. 

4.  Lophium.  Perithecium  subsessile,  elon- 
gated, compressed,  bursting  by  a  longi- 
tudinal slit.  Asci  erect,  fixed,  cylindrical, 
persistent;  sporidia simple,  rounded.  Thal- 
lus  crustaceous  or  imperceptible. 

****  Perithecium  somewhat   dimidiate,  at 
length  open,  nucleus  naked. 

5.  Bhytisrna.  Perithecium  innate,  of  irre- 
gular form,  opening  by  fragments  breaking 
off  into  a  fiexuous  slit;  nucleus  placentiform, 
persistent.  Asci  erect,  fixed ;  paraphyses 
stalked. 

6.  Phacidium.  Perithecium  roundish, 
simple,  bursting  with  several  teeth  at  the 
summit ;  nucleus  disk-shaped,  in  some  de- 
gree persistent.  Asci  erect,  fixed ;  para- 
physes stalked. 

7.  Hysterium.  Perithecium  sessile,  oval 
or  elongated,  with  a  longitudinal  slit  at  first 
closed,  afterwards  gaping  open ;  nucleus 
linear,  somewhat  persistent.  Asci  erect, 
fixed ;  paraphyses  stalked. 

8.  Labrella.  Perithecium  innate,  bursting 
by  a  longitudinal  slit ;  asci  short,  broad  and 
obtuse  above,  attenuated  below,  mixed  with 
short  fiexuous  paraphyses ;  spores  few,  ovate- 
oblong,  occasionally  contracted  or  septate  in 
the  middle. 

_  PHAGTDTUM,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Phaci- 
diacei  (Ascomycetous  Fimgi),  containing 
many  species  growing  on  dead  leaves, 
branches,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  common, 
as  P.  dentatum,  on  oak-leaves. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  291. 

PHAGOP'SIS,  TuL— A  genus  of  Micro- 
lichens,  parasitic  on  the  thallus  of  Fuernice 
and  Lecanora. 

BiBL.  Linds.  Jfist.  Brit.  Lich.  p.  318 ; 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  143. 

PHAGO'TUS,  Perty.— A  genus  of  Gryp- 
tomonadina. 

Char.  Body  round,  biconvex,  with  two  or 
four  filaments.  Piobablyitis  one  of  the  Algae. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  513. 

PHA'GUS,  Nitzsch.,  Duj.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Thecamonadina,  D. 
(Gryptomonadina,  E.j. 
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Char.  Body  flattened  and  leaf-lLlce,  usu- 
ally green,  with  an  anterior  red  (eye-)  spot, 
a  single  flagelliform  filament,  and  covered 
with  a  "resisting  membranous  integument, 
prolonged  posteriorly  like  a  tail. 

Dujardin  distinguishes  this  genus  from 
JStif/kna,  E.,  by  the  constancy  of  the  form 
of  the  body,  which  varies  every  moment  in 
the  latter  genus. 

1.  P.  pleuronectes  (PI.  24:.  fig.  G-2).  Body 
oval,  almost  circular,  green,  with  slightly 
marked  longitudinal  furrows,  and  a  tail-like 
prolongation  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  its 
length.    Aquatic  ;  length  l-OoO". 

2.  P.  lonf/icandus  (PI.  24.  tigs.  3  &  63j  = 
Eiiglena  lonf/icauda,  E.  (?) 

3.  P.  tripteris.  Aquatic. 

4.  P.  triqnetrus= Euglena  triquetra,  E. 
BiBL.  Duj.  Infm.  p.  334;  Archer,  Qu. 

Mic.  Jn.  1871,  9U. 

PH^OSPORE'vE,  Thur.— A  division  of 
the  Melanophyceos.  Algfe. 

They  are  the  olive  seaweeds.  They  have 
a  foliaceous,  shrubby  or  branched  hlamen- 
tous  thallus,and  are  reproduced  by  zoospores 
having  two  cilia,  one  directed  forwards  and 
the  other  backwards.  These  are  formed  in 
cla^'ate  cells  or  multicellular  filaments,  col- 
lected in  more  or  less  definite  groups  on  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  thallus  of  the  larger 
kinds,  and'iu  lateral  tufts  or  terminal  on  the 
branched  filamentous  kinds. 

BiBL.  Ptabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Ahj.  iii.  p.  393 ; 
Henfrey,  Elem.  Course  (Masters),  p.  43(3. 

PHALANSTE'RIUM,  Cienkow  = 
MoxAS.  The  encysting  process  of  M.  con- 
sociata,  Pres.,  is  very  interesting. 

BiBL.  Cienkow,  in  Schuttze's  Archiv,!).  vi. 
p.  428,  t.  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  f.  29-33. 

PHALLOIDE'L— A  family  of  Gastefo- 
mycetous  Fungi,  characterized  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  a  large  clavate,  columnar,  stellate 
body,  or  globular,  hollow,  latticed  frame- 
work, from  the  summit  of  the  burst  peri- 
dium.  The  basidiospores  must  be  observed 
early  here,  as  they  fall  off  and  form  a  deli- 
quescent mass  upon  the  hymenium  when 
the  sporange  is  mature.  The  fleshy  struc- 
tin-e  protruded  from  the  dehiscent  capsule 
is  composed  of  spherical  cells  very  loosely 
connected  ;  the  peridium,  which  is  very 
tough,  is  composed  of  closely  packed,  very 
slender,  filamentous  cells. 

BiBL,  Berkeley,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  155  ; 
Urit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  226 ;  Rossmann,  Bot. 
Zeit.  xi.  p.  185  (1853). 

PHALLU'SIA.— A  genus  of  Ascidia. 
P.  immillaris  was  shown  by  Kolliker  and 


Lowig  to  possess  cellulose  in  its  mantle, 
which  behaves  under  reagents  like  that  of 
the  higher  Algae.  Schacht  states  that  the 
substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  caustic 
potash  and  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
which  is  turned  a  beautiful  blue  by 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  which 
therefore  consists  of  cellulose,  constitutes 
the  interstitial  substance  of  the  cells,  being 
homogeneous  in  PhaUusia  and  fibrous  in 
Cynthia,  another  Ascidian.  lie  considers 
that  the  membrane  of  the  cells  is  not  cel- 
lulose, but  that  it  is  confined  to  a  homo- 
geneous substance  in  which  many  of  them 
are  comprehended.    See  pp.  132  &  144. 

BiBL.  Huxley, -Bfc;?!.  Cump.Anat.;  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  1851 ;  Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1852 ; 
Enylish  Cyclop).  Art.  Mollusca ;  Hancock, 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  1867 ;  Schmidt,  Zur 
Veryleich.  Anat.  d.  iuirb.  Thiere,  1845, 
p.  61  ;  Kolliker  &  Lowig,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat. 
1846,  p.  193;  Schacht,  Midler's  Archiv, 
1851 ;  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1853,  p.  34. 

PHARCIDTA,  Korb.— A  genus  of 
INlicro-lichens  found  on  the  apothecia  of 
Lecanoree. 

Char.  Spores  8,  2-4-locular,  colourless, 
linear,  or  rod-shaped. 

BiBL.  Lindsay,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  343. 

PHASCA'CE/E.— A  family  of  inopercu- 
late  Acrocarpous  (terminal-fruited)  Mosses, 
of  minute  dimensions,  gregarious  or  ctes- 
pitose,  with  a  simple,  or  branched  stem. 
Leaves  oblong,  oval,  lanceolate  or  spathu- 
late,  concave,  with  a  thick  cylindrical  nerve; 
the  cells  of  the  leaves  parenchymatous, 
looser  at  the  base,  by  degrees  denser  towards 
the  summit,  mostly  papillose.  Capsules 
mostly  obliquely  apiculate,  with  spqres 
larger  than  in  most  Mosses,  but  not  so  large 
as  in  Aechidium.  Columella  soon  vanish- 
ing in  the  smaller  species. 

British  Genera. 

1.  Acaulon.  Plants  very  dwarf,  grega- 
rious. Capsule  contained  in  the  closed  pe- 
richfete.  Calyptra  mitre-shaped,  dimidiate. 
Inflorescence  monrecious  (antheridia  on  a 
distinct  branch  at  the  base  of  the  stem),  or 
dioecious  (antheridia  terminal  on  a  distinct 
plant),  bud-like. 

2.  Phascum.  Plants  csespitose.  Peri- 
chiete  open.  Capsule  on  a  longish  stalk, 
and  mostly  obliquely  apiculate.  Calyptra 
dimidiate.  Inflorescence  monoecious  (an- 
theridia terminal  in  a  bud  on  a  distinct 
lateral  branch,  or  naked  and  axillary  on  tlie 
fruit-bearing  branch),  or  dicEcious. 
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PHAS'CUM,  L.— A  genus  of  Pliascaceas 
(Aei'ocai'pous_  Mosses),  which  is  now  sub- 
divided variously  by  different  authors. 
Wilson  separates  the  earlier  Ph.  (dtenii- 
folium  only,  under  the  name  of  Archidiuin  ; 
foreign  authors  further  distinguish  bet-ween 
Phascum,  Acaulon,  Ephemeruji,  and 
AsTOMUM.  Species  retained :  Ph.  crisptnii, 
Hedw. ;  cuspidatum,  Schreb.  ;  curcicuUiim, 
Hedw, ;  rectum,  Smith ;  bryoides,  Dicks. 
Ph.  cmpid(diim  is  very  common  on  banks, 
and  especially  on  a  gravelly  soil. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bri/ol.  Brit.  32 ;  Hooker, 
Brit.  Fl.  ii.  jit.  1.  p.  6. 

PHIALI'NA,  Bory,Ehr.— A  genus  of  lu- 
fusoi'ia,  of  the  family  Tracheliua. 

Char.  Body  finely  ciliated,  having  a  kind 
of  neck  crowned  with  large  cilia;  moutli 
lateral,  below  the  appendix  to  the  neck. 

1.  P.  ciridis  (PI.  24.  fig.  61).  Body  oval, 
flask-shaped,  green,  suddenly  narrowed  in 
front  and  gradually  behind ;  neck  short. 
Aquatic;  length  1-290". 

2.  P.  vermicularis.    White  ;  aquatic. 
BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  333  ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 

Etudes,  p.  304. 

PHILODI'NA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  PhilodinjBa. 

Char.  Eyes  two,  cervical ;  tail-like  foot 
with  horn-like  lateral  processes. 

Ehrenberg  describes  seven  species  ;  they 
are  all  aquatic,  and  in  general  structure  and 
appearance  closely  resemble  Rotifer. 

P.  eri/throphf.halma  (PI.  35.  fig.  17).  Co- 
lourless, smooth,  eyes  round,  processes  of 
foot  short.   Aquatic  ;  length  1-120  to  1-50". 

P.  roseola  is  reddish,  and  the  eyes  oval ; 
P.  collaris  has  a  projecting  cervical  ring; 
P.  citrina  has  the  middle  of  the  body  yel- 
lowish ;  P.  muerostijla  has  oblong  eyes,  and 
the  foot-processes  very  long  ;  in  P.  megalo- 
trocha  the  eyes  are  oval,  and  the  rotatory 
organs  very  large ;  and  in  P.  acideata  the 
body  is  covered  with  soft  setaceous  processes. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Pnfus.  p.  498 ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  p.  705. 

■PHILOMN^'A,  Ehr.— A  family  of  Ro- 
tatoria. 

Cltar.  No  sheath  or  carapace  ;  rotatorj^ 
organs  two,  simple,  resembling  two  wheels 
when  the  cilia  are  in  motion. 

The  body  is  usually  cylindrical,  or  some- 
what spindle-shaped,  contractile  even  so  aa 
to  form  a  ball.  In  certain  states  of  ex- 
tension it  sometimes  appears  pointed  in 
front,  from  the  presence  of  a  proboscis ;  in 
others  the  two  ciliated  rotatory  organs  are 
protruded. 


The  animals  are  capable  of  swimming  by 
means  of  the  cilia,  or  of  creeping  like  a 
leech,  the  ends  of  the  body  being  alter- 
nately fixed.  The  tail-like  foot  is  often 
furnished  with  horn-like  lateral  processes 
and  terminal  toes. 

Ehrenberg  distinguishes  seven  genera. 

A.  Eye.5  absent. 

a.  jb'robosc-is  and  horn-like  lateral  i  ,    ^  ,,. ,. 

process  on  tlie  foot  i,res.'nt  .../^- 
^.  Proboscis  and  horii-likeprocesses  ) 

absent   ( 

a.  Kotatory  organ  stalked    IJ.  i£i/cl}'i(is . 

b.  Rotatory  organ  not  stalked  ...    3.  Ti/phliiia. 

B.  Eye3  present. 

Eyes  two,  frontal. 

Foot  with  horn-like  processes. 

Toes  two    4.  RoHfcr 

Toes  three   5.  Acliiiurus. 

Foot  without  horn-like  pro-  t      , r     ,  l- 
cesses,  but  with  two  toes  ^I^"""'"*''- 

Eyes  two,  cervical    7.  Philodina. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infies.^.  481. 

P1-IIL0ME'I)]-:S,  Liljeborg.— A  Cypri- 
dinad,  with  suboval  valves,  notched  in  front, 
spined  behind,  punctate.  Upper  antenu;Te 
(3-jointed,  longer  in  the  male :  natatory 
branch  of  lower  autenniB  9-jointed,  secon- 
dary branch  setose  in  the  female,  chelifoim 
in  the  male.  Eyes  small  and  pale  in  female, 
large  and  red  in  male.  1  British  species, 
rare. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi.  377 ; 
Pruc.  Zool.  Sor.  1871,  291. 

PHILOP'TERUS,  Nitzsch.— A  genus  of 
Anoplvirous  Insects,  of  the  family  Philopte- 
ridre. 

Char.  Antennte  filiform,  five-jointed ; 
maxillary  palpi  none ;  mouth  with  strong- 
toothed  mandibles  ;  tarsi  with  two  claws. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
been  arranged  in  six  subgenera :  Docupho- 
rus,  Nirmus,  Goniocotes,  Guniodes,  Lipeurus, 
and  Ornithohius.  In  some  of  them  there  are 
two  movable  organs  (trabeculse)  situated 
in  front  of  the  antenn;e. 

They  are  external  pai'asites  of  birds. 

P.  {Docojihoriis)  coniiminis  (PI.  28.  fig.  5). 
Chestnut-coloured,  shining,  with  white 
hairs  ;  liead  triangular,  elongate,  anterior 
portion  much  produced ;  trabecule  very 
large,  curved;  posterior  femora  much  incras- 
sated  and  tootlied  below.    Length  1-16". 

Parasitic  upon  the  Passerina  or  Insessores. 

BiBL.  Denny,  Anoplur.  Monogr.  p.  62. 

PHLE'BIA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  ITymeno- 
mycetous  Fungi,  intermediate  between 
Hydnei  and  Auriculariui.  The  hymeniimi 
is  soft  and  pinched  up  into  crest-like 
wrinkles  or  veins,  which  do  not  form  di- 
stinct pores.    Four  species  are  found  in  this 
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country,  of  wliicli  two  at  least  are  very 
pretty  when  in  perfection. 

BiBL.  Fr  Syst.  Myc.  i.  p.  426 ;  Grev. 
t.  280 ;  Ha? s.  ir.  t.  44 ;  Berk.  Outl.  p.  263  ; 
Cooke,  Hmulb.  p.  305. 

PHLYCTiE'NA,  Desmaz.— A  genus  of 
Splireronemei(ConioniycetousFungi), nearly 
related  to  Scpfo7-ia,  diiferino-  in  the  absence 
of  a  proper  perithecium.  P.  vagahunda  has 
been  found  in  Britain. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
2nd  ser.  xiii.  p.  460 ;  Desmazieres,  Ann.  des 
8c.  Nat.  3  ser.  viii.  p.  16. 

PIIL  YCTJS'NIA,  Kg-.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
toniacere. 

Cluir.  Frustules  those  of  Navictda,  en- 
closed in  gelatinous  globular  cells  (masses?). 
Marine. 

1.  P.mimdn.  Cells  1-720  tol-240"  in  dia- 
meter ;  length  of  frustules  1-1200  to  1-600". 

2.  P.  maritima  {FrtistuUa  mar.,  E.). 
BrBL.  Kiitzing,  -S);.  A!ff.  p.  96 ;  Ehren- 

berg,  Infns.  p.  232. 

PHLYCTID'IUM,  Not.    See  Discosia. 

PHOLIO'TA.^ — A  subgenus  of  Agaricus 
belonging  to  the  ferruginous  spored  series, 
remarkable  for  the  highly  developed  ring. 
A.  miitabilis,  with  one  or  two  others,  is  escu- 
lent. Many  of  the  species  are  very  beauti- 
ful and  attractive. 

BiBL.  Fr.  p.  100;  Berk.  Outl.  p.  149 ; 
Cooke,  ILmdb.  p.  104. 

PHO'MA,  Fr. — A  genus  of  Sphaeronemei 
(Coniomycetous  Fungi).  There  are  nume- 
rous British  species,  forming  small  black  or 
brown  pustules  upon  dead  leaves,  twigs,  &c. 
Tulasne  regards  this  genus  as  formed  by 
pycnidiiferous  states  of  Sphjeeia. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  285 ; 
A7m.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  263 ;  2  ser.  v.  p.  368, 
xiii.  p.  459  ;  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  421 ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v.  p.  115. 

PHORMID'IUM,  Kiitz.    See  Oscilla- 

TOHIA. 

PHOR'MIUM,  Forst.— P.  tma.r  is  the 
name  of  the  plant  yielding  New-Zealand 
Flax.  It  is  a  Monocotyledonous  Flowering 
Plant  belonging  to  the  order  Liliacege. 

PHOTOGENIC  STRUCTURES.— The 
luminous  appearance  or  phosphorescence  of 
the  sea  is  produced  by  manj'  kinds  of  In- 
vertebrata;  and  several  Arthropoda  are 
light-emitting  on  land.  Decomposing  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  structures  occasionally 
are  phosphorescent ;  but  their  method  of 
production  of  light  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  the  living  animal ;  it  is  the  result  of 
putrefaction  and  decomposition.  The  struc- 


tures implicated  in  the  so-called  phospho- 
rescence of  animals  should  be  termed  pho- 
togenic ;  for  although  the  luminous  glow 
resembles  that  of  phosphorus, it  is  not  proved 
that  this  element  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
There  is  a  vast  atnount  of  indefinite  know- 
ledge on  this  subject ;  and  most  of  the 
histology  bearing  upon  it  has  been  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  last  few  years.  It 
appears  that  certain  animals  are  luminous 
during  (1)  muscular  contraction,  (2)  normal 
excitement  of  protoplasm  which   is  not 
differentiated,  (3)  artificial  excitement  of 
the  nerve,  (4)  the  normal  action  of  special 
photogenic  cells,  (5)  the  usual  action  of 
special   photogenic  tissues  containing  or 
covered  by  cells,  (0)  nervous  action.  There 
are  many  small  marine  Annelida  which  are  j 
luminous ;  and  the  phenomenon  consists  of  ■ 
a  quick  series  of  scintillations,  which  pass  " 
along  several  segments  of  the  body,  lasting 
but  an  instant.     They  can  be  produced  by  ' 
artificial  excitement,  such  as  scratching, 
puncturing,  and  squeezing.  Quatrefages 
considers  that  the  light  is  given  out  by  the 
muscular  fibre  during  contraction.  Nocti- 
Inca  miliaris  :  in  this  highly  phosphorescent 
animal,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  struc- 
tureless protoplasm  of  the  body,  which  is 
included  in  a  celless  pellicle,  is  the  seat  of 
the  luminous  phenomena.  Allman  describes 
the  light,  under  the  microscope,  as  being  a 
succession  of  rapidly  evanescent  scintilla-  , 
tions.  An  artificial  stimulus  will  produce  the  i 
phenomena  when  the  Noctilucffi  are  other-  , 
wise  non-luminous.    The  luminous  Medusae  ' 
and  Beroa  have  an  amount  of  fatty  matter 
in  the  cells  of  some  parts  of  the  exterior     i . 
epithelium ;  and  this  is  luminous  when  in 
its  normal  position,  and  also  when  it  has     I , 
escaped  into  the  sea  by  accident  or  by  a  \ 
probably  natural  method.  | 

The  PemiatnUd(B  are  luminous  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  some  species  are 
remarkably  photogenic.  Spallanzani,  when 
compressing  the  base  of  a  Pennatula,  oh-  • 
tained  a  luminous  jet  at  the  extreme  pore  of 
the  stem ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
crushing  with  the  liand  destroys  the  stem, 
which  contains  certain  luminous  structures 
that  escape.  This  matter  is  fatty,  and 
resembles  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  epithelium  of  phosphorescent 
Medusae  and  Beroides.  Panceri  states  that, 
in  all  the  phosphorescent  Penuatulidas,  the 
light  emanates  exclusively  from  the  polyps 
andzooids — thattlieirphosphorescentorgans  ■  ■ 
consist  of  eight  cords,  which  adhere  to  the  , 
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external  surface  of  the  stomach  of  the  polyps 
and  zooids  and  are  continued  into  tlie  buccal 
papillae ;  and  he  shows  that  the  cords  are 
principally  composed  of  a  substance  con- 
tained in  vesicles  or  cells,  which  has  all 
the  characters  of  fatty  matter,  and  does 
not  decompose  immediately  after  the  putre- 
faction of  the  polyps.  There  are  also  mul- 
tipolar cells  and  albumenoid  granulations. 

In  Pennatida  i:>hosi]ihoria  he  found  a 
mineral  substance  white,  granular,  and  in- 
definite in  its  composition,  but  which  is 
neither  a  carbonate  nor  a  calcareous  phos- 
phate. It  renders  the  cords  very  white  and 
visible  through  the  transparent  integuments. 
This  photogenic  matter  and  the  substance 
of  the  cords  pass  readily  into  the  tentacles 
of  the  polyp  on  pressure.  The  photogenic 
matter  may  become  luminous  by  direct 
irritation,  and  also  by  the  application  of  a 
distant  stimulus  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  cur- 
rents of  luminosity  pass  up  and  down  the 
Pennatula. 

Pholas  dacti/lus,  one  of  the  Concbifera, 
is  often  highly  photogenic.  The  whole 
of  its  surface  glows,  and  even  also  the 
water  surrounding  it.  Careful  washing  gets 
rid  of  much  secretion  which  is  luminous,  and 
discovers  the  true  photogenic  organs,  which 
are  : — 1,  an  arch  of  tissue  corresponding  to 
the  superior  edge  of  the  mantle,  which 
reaches  to  the  middle  near  the  valves ;  2, 
two  small  triangular  spots  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  anterior  siphon  ;  3,  two 
long  parallel  cords  in  the  same  siphon. 
These  parts  stand  out  in  relief  on  the  mantle 
of  which  they  form  portions,  their  white 
colour  distinguishing  them.  The  triangular 
organs  and  cords  present  parallel  furrows, 
which  crimp  and  separate  them  into  several 
lobes.  But  these  structures  are  only  ele- 
vations of  the  subcuticular  tissue,  covered, 
nevertheless,  with  a  special  epithelium, 
which  produces  phosphorescent  matters. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  Pholas  is  covered 
with  ciliated  epithelium,  which  dips  down 
into  all  the  parts  of  the  animal ;  but  the 
nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  photogenic  organs 
present  a  granular  aspect,  and  the  granu- 
lations project.  The  cell-contents  are  granu- 
lar, and  their  contour  is  very  indefinite.  The 
cells  are  very  fragile,  and  allow  their  con- 
tents to  escape  very  readily.  When  a  glass 
slide  is  pressed  against  these  cells,  a  white 
substance  escapes  and  adheres  to  it,  be- 
coming luminous.  Itconsists  of thegranular 
nuclei  and  of  small  oil-drops.  In  fact  the 
contents  of  the  cells  and  nuclei  are  phospho- 


rescent, and  they  are  readily  wafted  over 
the  animal  by  the  cilia  of  its  epithelium. 

This  photogenic  matter  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  In  Pyrosoma,  one  of 
the  Tunicata,  which  contributes  to  the  lu- 
minosity of  the  sea,  the  photogenic  organs 
are  in  couples  in  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tube  at  equal  distances  from  each  other ; 
they  are  so  numerous  that  the  thousands 
of  brilliant  points  combine  to  produce  a  very 
brilliant  glow.  Panceri  noticed  that  the 
light  came  from  two  points  over  the  position 
of  the  ganglia  of  the  Ascidia.  The  parti- 
cular spots  in  the  Ascidia  are  the  small 
bodies  which  Huxley  described  as  "  cell- 
masses,"  without  deciding  upon  their  office. 
They  are  oval,  and  are  placed  between  the 
two  tunics  of  the  teguments,  being  exclu- 
sively attached  to  the  external.  These  cells 
have  no  nucleus,  and  contain  a  substance 
soluble  in  ether,  and  also  an  albuminous 
substance.  No  nerve-filaments  seem  to  be 
given  ofi'  from  the  ganglion  close  by.  The 
photogenic  substance  is  in  all  probability 
fatty  matter ;  and  Panceri  asserts  that 
it  presents  the  same  phenomena  as  the 
matter  he  found  in  the  luminous  organs  of 
the  Pennatulce,  in  the  cells  of  the  exterior 
epithelium  of  the  phosphorescent  3Iedusce, 
as  also  in  the  special  organs  of  the  Phulades, 
in  the  Chatopteri  and  BerocB ;  and  it 
reacts  with  stimulants  just  as  that  contained 
in  the  Noctilucce  and  Thalassieollce.  In 
PhylUrrhoe  hicephala,  however,  the  photo- 
genic matter  is  clearly  connected  with  the 
nervous  system  :  it  is  found  in  the  periphe- 
ral nervous  cells  of  the  ordinary  form,  and 
in  those  of  the  central  ganglia,  as  well  as  in 
the  special  peripheral  cells,  which  contain  a 
refractive  yellow  matter  soluble  to  a  great 
extent  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

These  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
photogenic  marine  animals  and  structures ; 
and  in  considering  them  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  development  of  the  fatty 
matter  is  due  to  their  processes  of  assimi- 
lation, nutrition,  and  respiration.  The  oxy- 
genation of  the  fatty  matter  proceeds  nor- 
mally during  life,  and  is  in  some  instances 
perfectly  independent  of  nervous  influence. 
Where  no  special  photogenic  structures 
exist,  the  luminosity  can  only  be  produced 
by  molecular,  physical,  and  with  or  without 
chemical  changes, 

The  glo\vworn\,  genus  Lampyris,  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  terrestrial  luminous 
insects.  The  luminosity  is  not  restricted  to 
the  female  ;  and  even  the  egg  and  the  young 
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larva  are  luminous  in  some  species.  The 
glowworm's  light  is  most  hrilliant  in  fine 
open  warm  weather  in  June  or  July,  and 
usually  is  most  brilliant  before  midnight ; 
but  some  species  keep  up  their  light  until 
dawn.  The  organ  of  light  of  the  larva  is  on 
the  lower  and  lateral  surface  of  the  last 
segment  but  one  of  the  abdomen,  where 
there  are  two  bright  points  which  come 
close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  next  seg- 
ment, so  that  when  the  insect  extends  its 
abdomen  and  separates  the  segments  they 
become  visible ;  but  when  it  contracts,  then 
they  are  hidden.  The  luminous  points  are 
connected  with  little  sac-like  bodies  under 
the  skin.  Each  sac  consists  of  a  membrane 
enclosing  fluid  contents  and  a  large  quantity 
of  granules,  and  it  is  covered  here  and  there 
with  nerves  and  air-vessels.  If  the  sacs  be 
dissected  out,  they  still  remain  luminous  for 
a  while,  and  even  when  torn  to  pieces  the 
shreds  emit  light.  Air  is  requisite,  and 
moisture  also. 

The  mature  female  of  Lfimp)/r{ssple7ididida 
has  luminous  organs  on  the  three  segments 
of  the  abdomen  preceding  the  last.  They 
are  on  the  under  part  and  side  of  the  seg- 
ments. The  organ  is  a  thin  leaf-like  mass 
of  a  white  colour,  and  is  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  segment,  and  is  greatly  supplied  with 
trachere  and  nerves.  Each  mass  or  lamina 
consists  of  collections  of  cells,  each  of  which 
is  in  close  contact  with  a  trachea,  and  is  either 
organicalty  connected  with  a  nerve  or  the 
nerve  passes  in  close  contiguity.  The 
laminae  are  close  to  the  abdominal  ganglia. 
The  cells  are  both  large  and  small,  and  con- 
tain granules  and  nuclei ;  and  the  former 
disappear  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
latter  become  more  visible  under  liquor 
potassBe.  A  nervous  plexus  exists  on  the 
membrane  which  encloses  the  cells.  In 
Lamijyris  the  generative  organs  are  close  to 
the  luminous  organs ;  and  probably  their 
increased  vascularity  produces  such  an 
amount  of  nervous  action  and  respiratory 
vigour  that  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat 
are  replaced  by  an  oxygenation  of  the  albu- 
menoid  and  fatty  matter  of  the  cells,  which 
determines  the  production  of  luminous  rays. 

BiBL.  Owsienikow,  Acad.  St.  Petersb. 
t.  xi. ;  Quatrefages,  Ann.  Set.  'Nat.  ser.  2, 
Zool.  t.  xix.,  &  s6r.  3,  Zool.  t.  xiv. ;  tr.  Pop. 
Set.  Review,  vol.  v. ;  A.  Agassiz,  Sea-side 
Studies,  Bostun,  p.  88:  Panceri,  Atti  d.  P. 
Accad.  d.  Sci.F.e.M.  diNapoIi,  1872;  Allman, 
on  NocUhica:,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  326  ;  and 
notices  in  the  same  Jom-nal  for  1872  of 


Panceri's  works;  Fripp,  Pop.  Sci.  Review, 
vol.  V.  p.  314. 

PHOTOG'RAPHY.  —  Microscopic  ob- 
jects may  be  photographed  by  the  ordinaiy 
methods,  especially  by  the  collodion  pro- 
cess, by  arranging  the  microscope  so  as  to 
form  the  optical  part  of  a  camera  obscura. 
The  old  solar  microscopes  are  examples  of 
the  principle  of  such  an  arrangement.  Mi- 
croscopic cameras  have  been  constructed  in 
which  the  lens  is  replaced  by  a  fitting 
carrying  achromatic  objectives,  with  the  rod 
bearing  the  stage  and  illuminating  appara- 
tus, as  in  the  ordinary  stands  of  compound 
microscopes.  Mr.  Delves  perfected  an  ad- 
mirable camera  very  early  in  the  history  of 
micro-photography.  A  simpler  plan  for 
those  who  possess  a  compound  instrument 
and  a  camera,  is  to  remove  the  lens  of  the 
latter  and  introduce  into  its  place  the  eye- 
end  (with  the  eyepiece  removed)  of  the 
compound  bodj^,  placed  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition ;  filling  up  the  crevice  all  round  with 
a  piece  of  black  velvet  or  cloth.  Another 
method  (Wenhani's),  which  enables  us  to 
dispense  with  the  camera,  is  to  operate  in  a 
room  darkened  by  a  shutter  having  an  ori- 
fice through  which  the  sunlight  may  be 
reflected  by  a  mirror  placed  outside,  and 
received  either  directlj'  or  condensed  by  a 
bull's-eye,  on  the  object  lying  on  the  stage 
of  the  compound  microscope  placed  hori- 
zontally, with  the  eyepiece  removed ;  a 
screen  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
the  eye-end  of  the  tube  receives  the  image. 
In  operating  with  this  screen,  the  object 
should  be  focused  on  a  sheet  of  card,  and 
then,  the  light  being  shut  off"  by  covering 
the  eye-end  of  the  tube,  a  prepared  paper 
or  collodion  plate  be  substituted  exactly  in 
the  same  place.  Means  must  be  used,  by  a 
black  cloth  or  similar  contrivance,  to  shut 
oft'  all  side  light  between  the  orifice  of  the 
shutter  and  the  objective.  In  this  last 
process,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  pictures 
with  different  parts  of  the  object  not  lying  , 
in  the  same  plane,  by  separate  focusing, 
applying  pieces  of  card  suitably  cut  to  shut 
oft"  the  image  at  diff'erent  parts  as  required. 
With  very  minute  objects  and  high  powers, 
the  achromatic  condenser  is  used,  as  well  as 
the  bull's-eye. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  correction  of 
the  objectives  for  perfect  vision  is  not  the 
best  for  photographic  purposes.  With  high 
powers,  as  the  1-4"  objective  and  upwards, 
the  difference  may  be  neglected,  but  with 
lower  powers,  an  adjustment  is  required. 
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Mr.  Shadbolt  finds  it  sufficient  to  witli- 
draw  the  objective  a  little  way,  by  the  fine 
adjustment,  from  the  object,  and  gives  the 
following  data  fur  Smith  and  Beck's  ob- 
jectives :  for  the  4-10",  withdraw  the  ob- 
jective 1-1000";  for  the  2-3",  withdraw  it 
1-200";  for  the  U",  withdraw  it  1-150". 
Mr.  Wenham  prefers  to  place  a  doubly  con- 
vex lens  in  the  place  of  the  back  stop  of  the 
objective,  and  advises  for  the  4-10"  and  2-3" 
objectives  a  lens  of  5"  focus;  for  the  l^" 
obj  ective,  a  lens  of  8"  focus. 

Microscopic  photographs  are  best  obtained 
with  solar  light ;  but  artificial  light  has  been 
used — cauiphene  or  gas  for  low  powers, 
the  oxyhydrogen  light  for  high  powers. 
Dr.  Maddox  has  used  the  magnesium  light. 
A  great  point  is  to  secure  clean  preparations, 
with  the  object  sufficiently  flat  to  allow  of 
being  clearly  focused  all  over ;  this  sets  a 
limit  to  the  utility  of  the  process  ;  further, 
certain  objects  in  which  red  and  yellow,  or 
yellowisli-brown  colours  exist,  do  not  trans- 
mit the  light,  or  only  imperfectly.  It  will 
probably  be  advantageous  to  bleach  many 
objects,  as,  for  instance,  insects  and  their 
parts,  by  long  maceration  iji  turpentine,  sec- 
tions of  dark-coloured  woodbynitricacid,&c., 
when  they  are  intended  to  be  photographed. 

The  purely  photographic  manipulation 
cannot  be  given  here,  but  requires  the  ordi- 
nary skill  in  photography.  Lengthened 
particulars  respecting  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  microscope  are  contained 
.  in  the  papers  referred  to  below. 

BiBL.  Delves,  Ti  ans.  Mic.  tSoc.  i.  1853, 
p.  57  ;  Highley,  Qii.  Mic.  Jn.  i.  pp.  178,  305, 
and  ii.  p.  158;  W.  T.  Kingsley,  Jn.  Sec, 
Arts,  1853  ;  Photo.  Journal,  i.  p.  93 ;  Shad- 
bolt,  Qx(.  Mic.  Jn.  ii.  p.  1G5 ;  Wenham, 
Mic.  Trans.  1855,  2  ser.  iii.  p.  1 ;  Rood, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1862,  p.  261;  Hessliug  and 
Kollmann,  Atlas  cl.  thier.  Geiceh.  1862  ; 
Maddox,  Trans.  Mic.  Soc.  1863,  p.  9 ;  ibid. 
1865,  p.  34 ;  Jn.  Land.  Photo.  Soc.  1864 ; 
Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  27 ;  AVoodward,  ibid. 
p.  29,  vol.  iii.  p.  290 ;  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1870, 
p.  380  ;  Brit.  Jn.  Photo.  1866 ;  Jules  Girard, 
Phot.  Soc.  France;  Moitessier,  Pliotog.  Ap- 
pliquee,  18G6 ;  Reichardt  and  Sturenburg, 
1868,  Mon.  mik.  Phot. ;  Frey,  Das  Mik.  ; 
Beale,  How  to  Work,  and  the  notices  therein 
of  the  writings  of  Maddox,  Woodward, 
Curtis,  Gerlach,  Rood,  Abercronibie  and 
Wilson,  Neyt,  Rev.  M.  Reade,  Moitessier, 
Castracana,  Shadbolt,  Legg,  Parry,  Hislop, 
Wenham,  and  Heisch. 

PHRAGMIC'OMA,  Dumort.— A  genus 


of  Jungernianniese  (Hepaticas),  contain- 
ing one  British  species,  P.  Mackaii  {Jung. 
Mackaii,  Hook.),  occurring  rarely  on  trees 
and  rocks,  especially  on  limestone. 

]3iEL.  Hook.  Brit.  Jmuj.  p.  53 ;  Ekart, 
Syn.  JtiJKj.  p.  59,  pi.  9.  fig.  72 ;  Endlicher, 
Gen.  Plant.  Suppl.  i.  472-9. 

PHRAGMID'IUM,  Lk.  {Aregma,-Fv.).— 
A  genus  of  Urediuei  (Oonio- 
mycetousFungi),formingrusts    Fig.  565. 
very  conmion  on  Rosaceous  0. 
plants.   They  appear  upon  liv- 
ing  leaves,  breaking  through 
from  beneath  the  epidermis,  T 
and  are  chiefly  distinguished  I 
from  PucciNiA  by  the  number  \ 
of  septa  which  are  contained  phragmidium 
in  the  spores  or  pseudospores.  bulbosum. 

P.bulboSl(m.\sCOmmon,fo'l'm\Tlg     Isolated  basi- 

yellow  and  brown  pulverulent  diuf  with  four 

,  1  T    K  ,        septate  spores. 

spots  on  bramble-leaves  (see  Mag.  loo  diams. 
Aregma). 

BiBL.  Berk.  (Arec/ma),  Brit.  Flor.  ii. 
pt.  2.  p.  358;  Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Flor.  pi.  15; 
Tula&ne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  ii.  p.  180, 
pi.  '9 ;  De  Bary,  Brandpihe,  Berlin,  1853, 
p.  49,  pi.  4 ;  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  507 ; 
Currev,  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sc.  v.  p.  117. 

PHRAGMOTRIGHA'GEL— A  division 
of  Ooniomycetes  distinguished  from  Melan- 
conei  by  their  moniliform  chains  of  spores. 

See  CoNIOMYC'ETES. 

PHRAGMOT'RICHUM,  Kze.— A  genus 


Fig.  567. 


Phragmotriohum  Chailletii. 
Fig.  566.  Scale  of  a  spruee-flr  cone,  with,  pustules. 

Half  nat.  size. 
Fig.  .567.  A  pustule,  maguified  10  diameters. 
l'"ig.  563.  Vertical  sectiun  across  a  pustule,  showing 

the  chains  of  spores.  Magnified  100  diams. 

of  Phragmotricliacei  (Coniomycetous  Fun- 
gi).   The  plants  form  little  tubercles  burst- 
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ing  out  from  beneath  the  epidermis,  and 
containing  filaments  arising  from  a  softish 
fibrous  stroma.  TJie  filaments  (basidia) 
are  interrupted  at  intervals  with  cellular 
spores  (fig.  568),  which  ultimately  separate. 
P.  Chailletii  grows  upon  the  scales  of  the 
cones  of  Abies  exculsa.  Other  species  grow 
on  the  poplar  and  maple. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Syst.  Myc.  iii.  p.  492 ;  Simuna 
Veq.  p.  474 ;  Berk.  Cri/pt.  Bot.  p.  327. 

PHTIilR'IUS,  Leach.— A  genus  of  In- 
sects, of  the  order  Anoplura,  and  family 
Pediculidse. 

Char.  Legs  of  two  kinds,  anterior  pair 
formed  for  walking,  posterior  two  pairs 
formed  for  climbing ;  tliorax  large,  not  di- 
stinctly separated  from  the  abdomen. 

One  species,  P.  inguinalis  (PedicHlus  pu- 
bis). Parasitic  upon  man.  Length  1-10 
to  1-20". 

The  ova  are  firmly  fastened  to  the  hairs 
by  a  glutinous  secretion;  they  are  urn- 
shaped,  and  furnished  with  a  lid. 

BiBL.  Denny,  Anoplur.  Monogr.  p.  8 ; 
Leacli,  Zool.  Misc.  iii.  p.  65. 

PHYCOMY'OES,  Kze.— A  genus  of  Mu- 
corini  (Physomj'cetous  Fungi),  of  which  one 
species,  P.  nitens,  has  been  foimd  in  Britain 
growing  on  the  walls  of  oil-cellars  and  on 
grease.  It  is  an  olive- colom-ed  mildew, 
distinguished  from  Mucor  chiefly  by  the 
absence  of  a  columella,  the  pyriform  peri- 
diole,  and  oblong  spores ;  but  the  entire 
plants  are  much  larger  and  of  more  solid 
texture.  The  fertile  filaments  of  P.  s^jlen- 
dens,  the  only  other  known  species,  are  as 
thick  as  a  horse-hair,  and  3  to  4"  high. 

It  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Mucorini,  and 
was  at  first  considered  an  Alga,  which  it 
strongly  resembles  on  a  superficial  exami- 
nation, when  dry,  from  its  green  shining 
threads. 

Van  Tieghem  attributes  to  this  a  fructi- 
fication like  that  of  Sgzi/f/ites,  with  which 
genus  it  must  ultimately  be  combined. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Si/st.  Myc.  iii.  p.  309;  Summa 
Veg.  488 ;  Berk.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  433 ; 
Van  Tieghem,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1873,  xvii. 
p.  292. 

PHYLLODET. — A  series  of  Lichenacei. 

CJiar.  Thallus  foliaceous, depressed,  lobed. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Prit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  2. 

PHYLLOGONIA'CEiE.— A  family  of 
Pleurocarpous  Mosses,  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  leaves  and  their 
arrangement.  The  leaves  are  either  in- 
serted horizontally  or  imbricated  vertically, 
clasping,  and  are  composed  of  very  narrow 


linear  parenchj^matous  cells,  appearing  al- 
most confluent  into  a  homogeneous  mem- 
brane, aui'icled  at  the  base,  with  minute, 
parenchj^matous,  thickened  alar  cells  ar- 
ranged orbicularly  at  the  auricles,  very 
smooth  ;  the  leaves  stand  in  two  opposite 
rows. 

This  family  contains  only  the  single  small 
exotic  genus  Phylloqonium. 

PHYLLOPH'ORA,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Cryptonemiacese  (Florideous  Algfe),  con- 
sisting of  several  species,  with  a  red,  rigidly 
membranous,  stalked,  leaf-like,  often  dicho- 
tomous  thallus,  the  lobes  of  which  are  often 
proliferous ;  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  long, 
growing  near  low- water  mark,  or  in  the  sea. 

The  fructification  consists  of: — \.  favelli- 
dia,  scattered  over  the  thallus,  containing 
minute  spores  ;  2.  antheridia,  wart-like 
bodies  composed  of  radiating  moniliform 
filaments  found  on  distinct  plants  from  the 
spores  ;  and  3.  tetraspores,  collected  into 
sori  either  towards  the  apex  of  the  thallus 
or  on  proper  lobes. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  142, 
pi.  18  A ;  Phijc.  Brit.  pi.  191,  &c. ;  Greville, 
Alg.  Brit.  pi.  15  ;  Derbes  and  Solier,  Atin. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  277,  pi.  37 ;  Thuret, 
ibid.  4  ser.  iii.  p.  18. 

PHYLLOP'ODA.  SeeENTOMOsTRACA. 

PHYMATOP'SIS,_Tul.  — A  genus  of 
Micro-lichens  parasitic  on  the  apothecia 
and  thallus  of  Usnese. 

BiBL.  Lindsay,  Netv-Zealand  Licit,  and 
Fungi,  p.  442  ;  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  350. 

PiHYSAC'TIS,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Oscil- 
latoriacea3  (Confervoid  Algae),  improperly 
separated  from  Rividaria,  consisting  of 
aquatic  and  marine  plants,  growing  on 
stones  &c.,  at  first  globose,  and  afterwards 
vesicular  and  lobed  by  peripheral  growth 
accompanied  by  gradual  decay  of  the  ori- 
ginally solid  centre.  Under  this  head  are 
included : — 

1.  P.  (Pivularict)  nitida.  Deep  olive- 
green,  tufted  and  lobed,  gregarious ;  fronds 
from  1-12  to  1"  in  diameter.  (P.  bullata, 
Berk.)  Marine. 

2.  P.  (Biv.)  plicata.  Diam.  1-12  to  1-2'' 
in  diameter  ;  deep  green.  Marine. 

3.  P.  (Pjy.^  |;«si<wi.  Globose,  dirty  green, 
1-12  to  1-2"  m  diameter.  Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sp.  Ah),  p.  332 ;  Tab.  Phyc. 
Bd.  i.  pi.  58,  &c.;  Hassall,  Br.  Fr.  Alg. 
p.  262;  Harvey,  Br.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  222;  Berk, 
Gleanings,  pi.  2.  fig.  1 ;  Pabenht.  Fl.  Fur. 
Alg.  ii.  p.  206. 

PHYSA'RUM,  Pers.— A  genus  of  Myxo- 
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gastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi),  contain- 
ing numerous  species  growing  on  rotten 
wood,  bark,  leaves,  &c..  Tliey  are  nearly 
related  to  Didymium  and  Diderma,  but 
have  a  simple  membranous  peridium :  the 
filaments  are  adnate  to  tlie  peridium ;  but 
in  some  spores  they  are  very  few,  approach- 
ing to  the  condition  of  Licea.  Some  are 
sessile,  others  stipitate  (fig.  669)  ;  the  clus- 


Fig.  571.     Fig.  569.       Fig.  570. 


Physamm  bryox^hilum. 
Fig.  569.  Plants  growing  on  a  Plagiochila.    Magn.  2 
diams. 

Pig.  570.  A  peridium  burst.    Magnified  25  diameters. 
Pig.  571.  Filaments  and  sjpores  from  the  same.  Mag- 
nified 100  diameters. 

tered  forms  (P.  hyalinmn  and  utncidatmii) 
are  removed  to  Berkeley's  genus  BADHAmA. 
P.  album  is  common. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  314 ; 
Mag.  Zool.  and  Bot.  i.  p.  49 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
vi.  p.  4-31,  2nd  ser.  xiii.  p.  169 ;  Fries,  Sys- 
tem. Myc.  iii.  p.  127  ;  Smnma  Veq.  p.  153  ; 
Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  40.  310. 

PHYS'CIA.    See  Bobeera. 

PHYSCOMIT'RIUM,  Bridel.— A  genus 
of  Funariaceae  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),  in- 
cluding many  Gymnostoma  of  other  authors. 
Physcomitrimn  pyriforme,  Brid.  =  Gymno- 
stomum  pyrifonne,  Pledw.  Ph.  splucricum 
is  remarkable  as  having  been  found  only  in 
one  year  in  one  locality  in  Britain. 

This  species  exhibits  a  pretty  structure  in 
a  vertical  section  of  the  immature  capsule, 
the  mass  of  sporifei'ous  tissue  being  sus- 
pended freely  in  the  middle  by  cellular 
threads. 

PHYSIO'TIUM,  Nees.— A  genus  of  Jun- 
germanniete  (HepaticEe),  containing  one 
species,  P.  cocldeariforme,  a  large  plant, 
growing  in  purple  tufts  4  to  6"  long,  on 
moors  and  among  rocks  in  Ireland  and  the 
Scotch  highlands. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  119  ; 
Br.  Jung.  p.  08 ;  Engl.  Bot.  pi.  2500  ;  Ekart, 


Synops.  Junq.  pi.  5.  fig.  40 ;  Endlicher,  Gen. 
Plant.  Suppl.  1.  uos.  472-18. 

PHYSODIC'TrON,  Ktz.— A  genus  of 
Confer  void  Algaj. 

Char.  The  globular  vesicular  thallus 
formed  by  angular  parenchymatous  cells 
containing  masses  of  chlorophyll.  Propa- 
gation unknown. 

BiBL.  Ptabenht.  Fl.  Fur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  312. 

PHYSOMYCE'TES.—Anorderof  Fungi 
composed  of  microscopic  plants  of  veiy 
simple  organization,  the  mycelium  being  a 
byssoid  or  flocculent  mass,  bearing  simple 
vesicular  sporanges  {jjeridioki),  filled  with 
minute  spores.  The  nature  of  the  mem- 
branous wall  of  the  peridioles  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained  in  all  the  genera,  some  authors 
describing  it  as  merely  a  veil,  others  as  a 
perfect  sac  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
terminal  cell  of  the  filament,  which  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  Ahicor.  According  to  our 
own  observations,  the  spores  are  formed  by 
free-cell  formation  in  the  peridiole,  which 
ultimately  bursts  to  discharge  the  spores. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  families 
seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  conditions 
of  the  peridioles  ;  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  Antennariei  can  stand  ; 
Antennakia  seems  to  be  merely  a  form  of 
Capnodium  ;  and  Pisomyxa  and  Pleu- 
EOPYXis  are  obscure  objects  of  which  little 
is  known. 

In  the  Antennariei  the  peridioles  are  ses- 
sile on  radiating  flocci,  which  sometimes 
send  processes  which  gi-ow  up  and  surround 
them,  or  they  are  attached  to  the  sides  of 
erect  filaments ;  these  filaments  form  whitish 
or  greyish  patches,  on  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  herbs,  bearing  a  close  external  resem- 
blance to  Erysiphe. 

The  Mucorini  are  moulds  growing  on 
decaying  organic  matter,  the  mycelium 
constituting  flocks  floating  in  liquids  or 
overgrowing  damp  substances,  while  the 
delicate  spore-sacs  or  peridioles  are  borne 
at  the  apices  of  erect  stalk-like  and  often 
extremely  branched  filaments.  The  genus 
Syzygites  exhibits  a  remarkable  peculiarity, 
according  to  Ehrenberg  ;  for  he  states  that 
each  spore -sac  is  formed  by  means  of  the 
conjugation  of  two  branches  of  the  ramified 
fructification  (see  Syzygites). 

The  later  researches  on  the  plants  of  this 
group  seem  to  indicate  that,  as  in  most  of 
the  Fungal  Orders,  much  remains  to  be 
cleared  up  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
forms.  See  on  this  subject  the  article  Eu- 
EOTiUM,  which  genus,  according  to  Do 
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Eary's  researches,  is  associated  as  merely 
a  second  form  of  fructification,  with  As 
PERGiLLUs,  upon   the   same  mycelium 
recent  observations  lead  us  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  these  views  ;  but  this  genus 
should,  we  think,  stand  among  the  Peei- 

SPOKACEI. 

Synopsis  of  the  Families. 

1.  Antennabiei.  Mycelium  filament- 
ous, radiating,  or  erect,  bearing  sessile,  glo- 
bular, membranous  sacs  (peridiolodes),  filled 
with  ovate  spores,  discharged  by  the  rup- 
ture of  the  sac  at  its  apex. 

2.  MucoRiNi.  Mycelium  filamentous, 
vague,  giving  off'  erect  simple  or  branched 
filaments  terminating  in  vesicular  cells  (pe- 
ridioles)  filled  with  minute  spores;  often 
with  a  central  column  in  the  interior. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 
PHYTEL'EPHAS,  R.  and  P.— The  ge- 
neric name  of  the  Palm  yielding  the  Vege- 
table-Ivory nut. 

PH  YTOCEE  NE,Wallich.— An  Artocar- 
paceous  tree  with  wood  of  very  remarkable 
structure.    See  Wood. 

PHYTOZO'A.  —  A  group  of  Infusoria 
which  contains  flagellate  Infusoria  and 
many  Algfe.  In  the  present  confusion  of 
the  classification  of  the  simpler  forms  of  life 
-  it  is  a  useful,  comprehensive,  but  artificial 
and  temporary  assemblage.  It  contains  the 
Monadina,  Cryptomotiadina,  Hydromorina, 
Volvocina,  Vibrionia,  and  Astasicea. 
BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infusoria,  p.  111. 
PIGGO'TIA,  Berk,  and  Broome. —A 
genus  of  Sphajronemei  (Coniomycetous 
Fungi),  or  perhaps  the  conidiiferous  form  of 
Dothidea.  P.  astroidea  occurs  on  the  green 
leaves  of  the  elm,  forming  irregular  round- 
ish, granulated  or  wrinkled  jet-black  patches 
(sometimes  with  a  yellow  border)  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  Peiithecia  soon 
confluent,  bursting  by  a  lacerated  fissure. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nut.  Hist. 
2  ser.  vii.  p.  96,  pi.  5.  fig.  1. 
PIGMENT.  See  Inteodi  ction,  p.  xxx. 
PIGMENT-CELLS  of  connecrive  tissue 
occur  only  in  a  few  isolated  spots  in  Man 
and  the  higher  Vertebrata,  and  are  widely 
distributed  in  Amphibia  and  Pisces,  appear- 
ing especially  in  the  skin,  serous  membranes, 
and  in  the  tunica  adveutitia  of  the  vessels. 
In  these  places  pigment  is  deposited  in  the 
fom  of  granules,  which  differ  both  in  shape 
and  colom-.  The  pigment-cells  of  connec- 
tive tissue  are  usually  characterized  by 


their  beautiful  stellate  form  and  numerous 
processes.  In  Man  they  occur  normally  in 
the  eye,  and  the  pigment  is  brown  or  black, 
the  granules  are  subcylindrical,  with  rounded 
extremities,  and  consist  of  melanin.  The 
pigment-granules  in  Amphibia  are  collected 
in  round  masses,  and  at  other  tunes  are 
diffused  in  the  stellate  cells,  their  movement 
being  evident  but  slow.  Spontaneous  change 
of  form  of  pigment-cells  occurs  in  the  skin 
of  these  animals,  and  is  connected  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  change  in  colour  which 
they  present. 

Pigment  in  disease,  consiilt  Rindfleisch, 
Path.  Hist. ;  Green,  Path,  and  Morb.  Anat. 

PIGMENTATION  of  Skin.— Whether 
in  coloured  moles,  warts,  or  freckles,  the 
pigment  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  yellow, 
brown,  or  black  granules,  partly  in  the  cells 
of  the  rete  Malpighii  and  connective  tissue, 
and  partly  outside  them,  freely  distributed 
throughout  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
papillary  body  (see  Skin).  The  discolora- 
tion seen  in  some  persons  who  have  taken 
salt  of  silver  as  a  medicine  depends  upon  the 
deposition  of  the  element  in  the  tissues. 

Pigmentation  of  the  lung  usually  de- 
pends upon  the  presence  of  carbon,  stone, 
iron,  Sic.  The  material  is  inhaled,  and 
granules  of  it  penetrate  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  bronchi ;  much  is  expectorated,  and 
the  rest  may  descend  into  the  vesicular 
structure  of  the  lung  and  make  its  way  into 
the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 

PILA'CRE,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Trichogas- 
tres  (Gasteronij'cetous  Fungi). 

This  genus  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Onyycna,  to  which  it  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blance. One  or  two  of  the  species  are 
remarkable  for  the  strong  permanent  odour, 
resembling  that  of  pigs. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ami.  Nat.  Hist. 
2  ser.  V.  p.  365,  pi.  11. 

PILEOLA'RIA,  Cast.    See  Ueomyces. 
PILEORHI'ZA.— A  conical  hood  on,  or 
shield  or  guard  to,  the  tip  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  protecting  the  nascent  tissue.  See 
Root. 

PILIDI'UM.— A  larval  form  of  a  Ne- 
mertid  of  great  length,  which  frequents  the 
roots  of  Algse.  The  larva  is  helmet-shaped, 
and  a  movable  bristle-shaped  appendage 
occupies  the  place  of  the  plume. 

BiBL.  Leuckhart  and  Parenstecher,  Un- 
tersuch.  ii.  nied.  Seethiere,  31uller^s  Archiv, 
1853,  p.  5G9. 

PILIN'IA,  Kiltz.— A  genus  of  Chasto- 
phoracese  (Algae).  It  is  marine,  and- grows 
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in  New  Cuxhaven.  The  method  of  propa- 
gation is  unlmown. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Plujcol.  (jener.  p.  273  j  Ra- 
benhorst,  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  386. 

PILOBO'LUS,  Tode.— A  genus  of  Mu- 
corini  (Physomycetous  Fungi),  consisting 
of  little  moulds  growing  upon  dung  ;  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  in  their  structure  to 
Botridium  among  the  Algte.  The  plants 
have  a  stoloniferous  creeping  mycelium, 
from  which  arise  fertile  pedicels,  each  cut 
off  from  the  mycelium  by  a  septum  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  pedicel  expands  into  the 
vesicle,  which  also  becomes  shut  off  by  a 
septum ;  in  the  vesicle  or  peridiole,  spores 
are  next  developed  by  free- cell  formation, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  septum  becomes 
pushed  up  into  its  interior  (as  in  Mucob) 
to  form  a  columella,  which  ultimately  causes 
the  vesicular  peridiole  to  split  oif  by  a  cir- 
cumscissile  dehiscence  just  above  the  sep- 
tum; it  is  thrown  oil  with  elasticity,  en- 
closing the  spores.  The  development  of 
P.  crystaUinus  has  been  studied  by  Cohn  and 
Bail.  They  find  the  germinating  spore  to 
produce  a  creeping  unicellular  mycelial  por- 
tion, and  next  a  fruit-pedicel,  which  soon 
has  the  peridiole  separated  by  a  septum  : 
thus,  in  its  simplest  form,  this  plant  consists 
of  only  three  cells ;  subsequently  it  becomes 
complex  by  the  root-cell  or  mycelium  pro- 
ducing numerous  stolons.  P.  crystallinns  is 
yellowish  at  first,  the  peridiole  finally  black. 
P.  roridus.  Bolt.,  a  doubtful  species,  is  smaller 
and  more  slender  than  the  last,  having  an 
elongated  filiform  stem. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  231 ; 
Fries,  Summa  Veget.  p.  487 ;  Cohn,  Nova 
Acta,  xxiii.  p.  492  ;  T.  Bail,  Bot.  Zeit.  xiii. 
p.  630 ;  Currey,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Botany, 
1.  p.  162. 

PILOPH'ORON,  Tuck  — A  genus  of 
Cladodei  (Lichenacei). 

Char.  Thallus  verrucoso-granulate,  bear- 
ing large  fuscescent  sessile  cephalodia  ;  po- 
detia  rigid,  simple,  minute ;  apothecia  ter- 
minal, subglobose,  black.  One  species. 
P.Jibida  is  North  American  and  Welsh. 

BiBL.  Tuck.  Syn.  Lich.  N.  Amer.  p.  46 ; 
Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flor.  76. 

PILOT'RIOHUM,  Pal.  de  Beauv.— A 
genus  of  Hypnoid  Mosses,  including  some 
Fontinales  of  authors. 

1.  Pilotrichum  antipyreticum,  C.  Miill.  = 
Fontinalis  antipyretica,  L. 

2.  P.  squamosum,  C.  Miill.  =  F.  squa- 
mosa, L. 

3.  P.  ciliatum,  0.  M.vl\.  ~  Ancectangium 


ciliatum,  Brid.,  w«r.  y.  striatum=A.  ciliatum, 
Wilson. 

4.  P.  heteromallum,  P.  d.  B.  =  Daltonia 
heteromcdla,  H.  and  T. 

PILULA'RIA,  L.— A  genus  of  Marsile- 
aceous  Plants,  containing  the  only  British 
representative  of  the  order — P.  globidifera 
(tig.  574).  This  is  an  inconspicuous  plaut 
growing  in  mud  at  the  edges  of  or  in  pools, 
having  a  filiform  creeping  stem,  bearing- 
erect  filiform  green  leaves  and  delicate  ad- 
ventitious roots,  and  producing  shortly- 
stalked  globular  spore-fruits,  about  the  size 
of  a  pepper-corn.  The  anatomical  structure 
of  the  stem  and  leaves  is  simple  :  they  are 
clothed  with  an  epidermis  possessing  sto- 
mata  ;  and  a  cross-section  both  of  the  stem 
and  the  leaves  exhibits  a  central  vascular 
bundle  (of  spiral  vessels)  surrounded  by  a 
sheath  of  brownish  cells,  while  in  the  deli- 
cate cellular  tissue  intervening  between  the 
central  bundle  and  the  epidermis  stands  a 
circle  of  air-passages  separated  from  each 
other  by  simple  radiating  cellular  septa. 


Fig.  572.  Fig.  573. 


Pilularia  globulifera. 

Fig.  572.  A  vertical  section  of  a  spore-fruit.  Magn. 
5  diameters. 

Fig.  573.  Transverse  section  of  a  spore-fruit.  Magn. 
5  diameters. 

The  spore-fruits  are  hollow  cases  with  an 
outer  tough  cellular  coat,  and  an  inner  more 
delicate  coat  dipping  in  at  four  perpendicular 
lines,  as  far  as  the  centre,  so  as  to  form 
dissepiments  dividing  the  fruit  into  four 
chambers  (figs.  572,  573) ;  up  the  centre  of 
the  outer  wall  of  each  chamber  runs  a  raised 
ridge  (a  kind  of  placenta),  whence  arise  the 
sporanges  or  thecoi  (fig.  573).  These  are 
pear-shaped  sacs  composed  of  a  very  deli- 
cate cellular  membrane.  Those  in  the  upper 
part  of  each  chamber  contain  a  number  of 
minute  globular  bodies,  resembling  pollen- 
grains,  immersed  in  a  gelatinous  liquid.  The 
sacs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  contain 
only  one  body  or  spore,  but  this  of  very 
peculiar  form  ;  it  nearly  fills  the  theca,  is 
somewhat  oval  in  form,  and  possesses  seve- 
ral coats. 
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The  development  of  the  spores,  as  de- 
scribed by  Valentin,  is  very  curious :  the 
small  spores  are  developed  in  the  usual 
way,  by  the  formation  of  parent  cells  in  the 
theca,  •which  parent  cells  subsequently  each 
produce  four  spores.  In  the  thecre  vrhich 
have  the  single  large  spore,  a  number  of 
parent  cells  are  originally  produced ;  and 
these  become  divided  into  four  chambers  by 
septa  ;  but  then  all  but  one  of  these  decay. 
This  produces  four  spores ;  but  out  of  these 
four  only  one  attains  to  perfect  development, 
the  rest  being  subsequently  dissolved  and 
absorbed  to  make  room  for  the  solitary  large 
spore.  The  two  kinds  of  spore  in  Pihdaria 
correspond  to  the  two  forms  in  Selagi- 
NELLA  and  IsoETES,  and  to  the  pollen  and 
ovules  of  the  Flowering  Plants.  They  are 
set  free  by  the  dehiscence  of  the  spore-fruit, 

Fig.  574. 


second  glassy  coat ;  the  last  is  lined  by  a 
delicate  internal  coat  containing  protoplasm, 
starch,  oil-globides,  &c.  Soon  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  spore,  cell-formation  takes 
place  inside  the  pyramidal  protrusion  of  the 
outer  coat,  fi-oin  the  cell-contents  of  the 
spore.  The  glassy  coat  next  splits  at  this 
point  into  four  teeth,  and  exposes  the  cellular 
structure  (jirothallmm),  which  increases  in 
size,  and  acquires  a  green  colour.  An 


and  lie  at  first  imbedded  in  the  jelly  poured 
out  by  the  thecse. 

In  this  state  the  small  spores  resemble 
pollen-grains,  having  an  outer  granular,  and 
an  inner  delicately  membranous  coat, — the 
outer  coat  presenting  ridges  corresponding 
to  the  points  of  contact  in  the  parent  cell. 
When  set  free,  the  spores  soon  burst  at 
these  ridges,  and  the  inner  coat  is  slightly 
protruded  ;  this  next  bursts  and  discharges 
a  number  of  lenticular  cellules,  from  each  of 
which  escapes  a  ciliated  spiral  spermatozoid. 

The  mature  large  spores  (fig.  575)  are  of 
oval  form,  and  have  a  thick  outer  gelati- 
nous coat  composed  of  prismatic  cells  stand- 
ing perpendicularly  on  an  inner  glassy  coat ; 
the  gelatinous  coat  is  perforated  at  the 
summit  by  a  funnel-shaped  opening  through 
which  protrudes  a  pyramidal  elevation  of  the 

Fig.  575.  Fig.  578. 


archegonium  is  next  formed  on  this,  con- 
sisting of  a  cell  (embryo-sac)  lying  in  the 
substance  at  the  apex,  with  a  canal  bordered 
by  four  papillose  cells  leading  to  it.  A 
spermatozoid  fertilizes  the  free  embryo-cell 
contained  in  the  archegonium  ;  and  this  be- 
comes developed  into  a  new  plant  within 
the  substance  of  the  prothallium  (fig.  677), 
sending  out  a  leaf  on  one  side  and  an  ad- 
ventitious root  on  the  other,  tangentally  to 
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the  surface  of  the  spore.  In  this  stage 
(fig.  578)  the  young  plant,  with  tlie  remains 
of  the  spore,  somewliat  resembles  a  germi- 
nating Monocotyledono.us  seed.  Finally,  as 
the  young  plant  increases  in  size,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  spore-coat  are  thrown  off. 

BiBL.  Valentine,  Linnean  Trans,  xvii.  ; 
Schleiden,  Gninchuge,  .jrd  edit.  ii.  p.  104 
{Principles,  p.  20.3)  ;  Hofmeister,  Vergleich. 
Untersuch.  Leipsic,  1851,  p.  103,  pis.  21,  22  ; 
Heufrey,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  ix.  p.  447 ; 
Trans.  Brit.  Assoc.  1851,  p.  116. 

PINE-APPLE.    See  Brojieliace^. 

PINNULARIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacese,  family  Naviculaceae. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  free,  longer  than 
broad  ;  front  view  linear  or  oblong  ;  valves 
navicular,  elliptical,  lanceolate,  or  oblong 
(side  view),  with  a  median  line,  and  a 
nodule  at  the  centre  and  at  each  end,  sur- 
face exhibiting  transverse  or  slightly  radi- 
ating strife  or  furrows  (costse). 

This  genus  differs  from  Navicula  in  the 
striag  not  being  resolvable  into  dots.  They 
are  mostly  distinct  under  ordinary  illumina- 
tion. In  some  of  the  species  they  are  absent 
in  the  middle,  leaving  a  transverse  clear 
space  or  band,  resembling  in  appearance  the 
stauros  of  Stauroneis. 

Many  British  species. 

1.  P.  nohilis  (PL  11.  hg.  1,  side  view). 
Valves  linear,  dilated  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  rounded  ends ;  strife  coarse.  Aquatic 
and  fossil ;  length  1-100  to  1-70". 

2.  P.  viridis  (PI.  11.  fig.  2,  side  view). 
Valves  elliptical,  somewhat  turgid,  ends 
obtuse.  Aquatic ;  length  1-500  to  1-220". 
Common. 

^.  Striae  parallel,  absent  from  a  transverse 
band. 

3.  P.  ohlonga  (PI.  11.  fig.  3,  side  view). 
Valves  linear-oblong,  endsrounded.  Aquatic 
and  fossil;  length  1-120".  Common. 

4.  P.  radiosa  (PI.  11.  fig.  4,  side  view ; 
fig.  5,  front  view).  Valves  lanceolate,  ends 
somewhat  obtuse.  Aquatic;  length  1-600". 
Common. 

BiBL.  Smith,  Prit.  Diatom,  i.  p.  54,  ii. 
p.  95 ;  Ehr.  Ahh.  1840,  p.  20 ;  Donkin,  Mic. 
Jn.  1861,  p.  8;  Pritchard,  Infns.  p.  899; 
Kiitz.  Sp.  Alff.  p.  81 ;  Gregory,  Diatom,  of 
Clyde,  p.  7  ;  Qu.  Micro.  Jn.  ii.  pp.  28,  98 ; 
Grun,  in  Wien.  Verh.  1860,  p.  524  ;  Rabenh. 
Siissio.  Diat. ;  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  p.  209 ;  Pfitzer, 
quoted  by  O'Meara,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872, 
p.  386. 

PI'NUS,  L. — A  genus  of  Conifera3  (Gym- 
nospermous  Flowering  Plants),  presenting 


many  interesting  points  of  structure.  The 
most  familiar  example  is  the  Scotch  Fir 
(P.  sylrestris)  ;  but  a  great  number  of  other 
species  are  cultivated  in  this  country.  For 
the  microscope  they  yield  instructive  objects: 
— in  the  wood  (PI.  39.  fig.  1),  composed  of 
peculiarly  pitted  cells  (see  Conifer2e)  and 
traversed  by  turpentine  reservoirs ;  in  the 
Babk,  which  has  a  hind  of  false  cork ;  in 
the  development  of  the  Gymnospermous 
Ovules,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  Pol- 
LEN-grains. 

The  wood  of  species  of  the  genus  Pinus 
frequently  occm-s  in  a  fossil  condition  (PI. 
19.  tigs.  29-33). 

BiBL.  See  the  articles  above  cited. 

PISOM  YX'A,  Corda  {Pryocladium,Ktz.). 
— A  genus  of  Antennariei  (Physomycetous 


Piaomyxa  raeodioides. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 


Fungi),  growing  upon  leaves.  A  species 
has  occurred  in  Ceylon  on  the  leaves  of 
Amonmm. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  406 ;  Corda, 
Icones  Fung.  i.  pi.  6.  fig.  292 ;  Berk,  and 
Broome,  in  Linn.  Soc.  Jn.  xiv.  p.  139,  t.  x. 
f.  54. 

PISTIL. — The  parts  of  a  flower  included 
in  the  terms  ovary,  style,  and  stigma.  It 
is  in  theory  composed  of  modified  leaves 
or  carpels. 

PISTILLA'RIA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Cla- 
variei  (Ilymenomycetous  Fungi),  consisting 
of  small  club-shaped  heads  which  are  con- 
fluent with  the  stem.  There  are  about  six 
species  indigenous  to  this  country,  of  which 
that  on  fern-stems  is  the  most  common. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Ep.  p.  686 ;  Berk.  Outl.  p.  286; 
Cooke,  Handh.  342. 

PIST1LLID'IUM= Aechegonium,  the 
female  reproductive  organ  of  the  higher 
Cryptogamia. 

PITH.    See  Medulla. 

PITTED  STRUCTURES  of  Plants. 
— The  secondary  deposits  of  cellulose  which 
form  the  layers  of  thickening  of  the  walli  of 
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A-egetable  cells  are  seldom  uuiform  or  homo- 
geneous iu  character.  lu  most,  if  not  in  all, 
cases  some  special  microscopic  structure 
may  be  distinguished,  either  by  mere  in- 
spection or  on  the  application  of  reagents. 
These  layers,  spoken  of  more  particularly  as 
to  their  nature  under  Secondary  depo- 
sits, may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  com- 
prehending pretty  accurately  all  the  varied 
conditions,  namely  : — the  Spiral  dejwsits, 
■wliere  the  secondary  layers  assume  the 
aspect  of  fibres  apj^lied  upon  the  inside  of 
the  cell-wall;  and  Fitted  or,  as  they  are  often 
termed.  Porous  deposits,  where  layers  are 
applied  over  the  whole  internal  surface  of 
the  cell,  which  layers  present  orifices  of  dif- 
ferent characters,  leaving  the  primary  mem- 
brane bare,  and  forming  in  this  way  a  ^j;'^  as 
viewed  from  the  inside  of  the  celL  When 
the  secondary  layers  are  comparatively  thin, 
their  presence  is  often  overlooked ;  and  the 
pits  have  thus  often  been  mistaken  for  ori- 
fices or  jjores  (figs.  680,  681)  in  the  primary 


Fig.  680.  Fig.  S81. 


Pittt'd  cells  of  elder  pith. 
MagDifled  230  diameters. 


membrane;  but  such  pores  are  never  origi- 
nally present ;  the  closure  of  the  pit  by  the 
layer  of  primary  membrane  may  always  be 
demonstrated  iu  young  structures ;  and  when 
orifices  really  do  occur  in  cell-walls,  these 
arise  from  the  ahsorptiou  of  the  primary 
cell-membrane  conA'erting  the  pit_  into  a 
pore.  The  best  way  of  demonstrating  that 
young  spotted  cell-walls  are  only  pitted  and 
not  perforated,  is  to  apply  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine  for  the  production  of  the  blue 
colour  in  the  primary  c^ll-wall. 

Simple  pits,  of  no*  great  depth,  occur  on 
the  slightly  tliicltened  walls  of  most  perma- 
nent parenchymatous  cells;  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  cells  of  herbaceous  stems,  in 
pith,  bark,  in  the  cells  of  the  parenchvma  of 
leaves,  &c.  (figs.  580,  581 ;  PI.  38.  fig.  14). 

In  most  prosenchymatous  wood-cells,  or 
liber-cells,  and  in  the  woody  cells  of  the 
stones  or  shells  of  fruits  and  seeds,  tlie  pits 
are  far  more  clearly  evident,  and  become 
more  and  more  distinct  (PI.  89.  fig.  3)  as 
the  layers  of  tliicken   g  increase  in  number. 


since,  \>y  the  successive  application  of  these, 
the  pits  are  deepened  (with  the  contraction 
of  the  cavity  of  the  cell)  until  they  become 
canals  or  tubular  passages  radiating  from 
the  central  cavity  ( PI.  38.  fig.  23 ).  In  these 
cases  it  is  evidently  seen  that  the  pits  of 
adjacent  cells  and  ducts  correspond  to  each 
other  at  their  outer  extremitj' ;  and  in  old 
tissues,  when  the  primary  cell-walls  have 
been  absorbed,  these  coincident  pits  form 
tubular  canals  leading  from  one  cell  to 
another.  It  has  been  observed  that  two  or 
more  pits  sometimes  become  confiuent  in 
the  later  internal  deposits,  so  that  the  in- 
ternally simple  orifice  leads  out  to  several 
branches  corresponding  to  the  original  pits 
on  the  wall  of  the  cell.  In  rare  cases,  simple 
pits  occur  on  the  outer  walls  of  epidermal 
cells,  as  in  Cycas  (PI.  38.  fig.  28). 

Pits  of  the  above  kinds  occur  on  the 
structures  called  ducts  (see  Tissues,  v^ege- 

Fig.  582.  Fig.  583. 


Fig.  582.  Pitted  ducts  of  Clematis.  Magn.  100  diams. 
Fig.  683.  Side  wall  of  a  cell  of  Pine,  with  bordered 
pits.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

table),  formed  of  cells  applied  end  to 
end  and  confluent  (fig.  181,  page  259). 
These  larg'e  pitted  tubes  (which  occur  abun- 
dantly in''most  woods,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  Coniferae),  are  sometimes 
termed  hothrenrlnjma,  signifying  pitied^  tis- 
sue ;  but  the  character  not  being  exclusively 
applicable  to  them,  the  name  is  bad. 
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In  many  pitted  ducts,  and  in  the  pitted 
wood-cells  of  many  plants,  especially  of  the 
Coniferte,  the  pits  present  a  greater  degree 
of  complication.  The  markings  on  the  walls 
of  the  wood-cells  of  most  of  the  Ooniferse, 
for  example,  consist  of  pits  sarrounded  by  a 
broad  rim  (fig.  58.3  ;  PL  39.  figs.  1, 4, 5)  ;  the 
portion  within  the  rim  projects  somewhat 
iato  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  and  appears  like 
alenticularbodyattached  on  the  wall;  hence 
the  markings  were  formerly  termed  the 
"  glands  "  of  Coniferous  wood.  In  reality, 
however,  while  the  pits  themselves  resemble 
ordinary  pits,  the  broad  rim,  or  rather  the 
circular  line  outside  the  pit,  depends  on  a 
condition  of  the  cell-wall  outside  the  mem- 
brane, and  is  merely  the  outline  of  a  lenti- 


Fig.  584. 


V 


Section  of  Pine  wood  at  riglit  angles  to  the  pitted 
walls,  f-ft  walls  of  a  i^itted  cell ;  c./,  cavity  of  a  cell ; 
c.  I,  lenticular  cavity  between  two  adjacent  pits;  r.  ?«, 
cells  of  a  medullary  ray,  the  pits  have  no  rim  here. 

Magnified  400  diameters. 

cular  cavity  existing  between  two  adjacent 
cells,  the  boundary  of  which  is  visible 
through  the  wall  on  account  of  the  trans- 
parency of  the  latter  :  the  nature  of  this 
structure  is  very  evident  in  sections  made  at 
right  angles  to  those  which  show  the  bor- 
dered pits  in  face  (fig.  584 ;  PI.  39.  fig.  1  h). 
In  most  of  the  Coniferse  the  wood  is  ex- 
clusively composed  of  large  elongated  pros-  | 


encliymatous  cells,  with  bordered  pits  of 
this  character  on  the  side-walls  (that  is,  on 
the  walls  standing  radially  or  perpendicular 
to  the  bark) ;  the  pits,  however,  which  lie 
on  parts  of  the  wall  adjoining  the  cells  of 
medullary  rays,  are  generally  devoid  of  the 
rim. 

Similar  bordered  pits  occur  very  generally 
on  the  walls  of  the  pitted  ducts  of  Dico- 
tj'ledons  ;  but  as  the  wood  is  here  of  mixed 
composition,  and  the  ducts  adjoin  cells  as 
well  as  other  ducts,  independently  of  the 
medullary  rays,  we  often  find  a  greater  va- 
riety of  couditiouH  on  the  wall  of  the  same 
duct,  which  may  have  bordered  pits  when 
adjoining  another  duct,  and  simple  pits,  or 
pits  with  a  double  outline,  when  adjoining 
cells.  The  pits  with  a  double  outline  (PI.  39. 
figs.  15  ft,  &  20)  are  of  diflerent  nature  from 
the  bordered  pits  (PI.  39.  figs.  13,  14,  15  a, 
16, 18),  the  double  outline  depending  simply 
on  the  fact  that  the  later  or  more  internal 
layers  of  thickening  do  not  reach  the  edge 
of  the  orifice  in  the  earlier  secondary  de- 
posits, so  that  the  pit  is  conical,  or  rather 
has  sloping  edges,  the  circumference  at  the 
primary  membrane  being  rather  less  than 
that  of  the  margin  next  the  cell  cavity.  A 
peculiar  modification  of  this  unequal  mode 
of  deposit  is  seen  in  company  with  the  true 
rim  or  border  in  many  cases  (PI.  39.  figs.  14, 
16,  18),  where  the  central  spot  or  original 
pit  appears  in  the  middle  of  a  slit  running 
across  the  circle  indicating  the  border;  this 
slit  indicates  the  alteration  of  the  shape  of 
the  gap  in  the  secondary  deposits  in  the 
successive  layers,  and  corresponds  to  the 
inner  margin  of  the  pit,  where  this  has  the 
form  of  an  elongated  groove  or  slit,  gradu- 
ally diminishing  to  a  small  round  hole 
towards  the  primary  cell-membrane  (PI.  39. 
fig.  18  a).  Sometimes  (PI.  39.  fig.  18  «,  h) 
the  two  or  more  slits  formed  in  this  way  on 
contiguous  pits  become  confluent.  The  last 
condition  indicates  a  transition  to  the  more 
sparing  form  of  the  secondary  deposit  where 
it  appears  as  a  modification  of  a  spiral  fibre 
or  fibres ;  and  the  later  secondary  deposits  of 
pitted  ducts  do  sometimes  actually  assume 
this  form,  and  produce  a  spiral  fibrous  layer 
of  thickening  inside  the  layers  perforated  by 
pits.  This  is  the  case  in  Taxus  (PI.  39. 
tig.  4),  in  the  Lime  (PI.  39.  fig.  13),  and 
Mezereon  (PI.  39.  fig.  19  V),  &c. 

Hartig  and  Von  Mohl  have  recently  de- 
scribed a  peculiar  kind  of  pitted  tissue 
formed  of  cells,  which  the  former  calls  Sich- 
rohren,  the  latter  clathrate  cells.    They  are 
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tliin-walled  cells  occurring  associated  with 
the  prosenchymatous  liber-cells  of  Dicotyle- 
dons, and  as  forming  part  of  the  rasa  pro- 
pria of  Monocotyledons,  having  their  walls 
marked  with  large  shallow  pits,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  pits  being  again  very  finely 
punctate  or  reticulated.  Hartig  thinks  the 
tine  punctations  are  holes  ;  Von  Mohl  doubts 
this ;  but  as  the  points  are  not  more  than 
1-1000"  in  diameter,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
this  question. 

For  the  guidance  of  microscopic  observers, 
we  may  furnish  a  series  of  examples  in  addi- 
tion to  the  CoNiPERiB  (PI.  39.  figs.  1, 4,  5), 
of  different  kinds  of  marking  on  pitted  cells 
and  ducts. 

A.  Forms  where  there  is  no  spiral-Jibrous 

secondarrj  deposit. 

a.  Bordered  pits  uniformly  distributed, 
without  reference  to  adjacent  structures : 
Eleagnus  acuminatus,  Clematis  Vitalha  (PI. 
39.  fig.  18). 

b.  Bordered  pits  fewer  on  the  walls  ad- 
joining cells :  Acacia  lophantha,  Sophora 
japonica. 

c.  Bordered  pits  on  the  walls  adjoining 
ducts,  while  the  walls  adjoining  wood-cells 
have  few  or  no  bordered  pits,  and  those 
next  the  medullary  rays  have  pits  without 
a  border :  elder,  beech,  hazel,  poplar,  alder, 
plane,  apple,  &c. 

d.  Bordered  pits  on  the  walls  adjoining 
ducts,  but  ^vith  large  pits  devoid  of  a  bor- 
der where  adjoining  cells  :  Cassytfta  glabella 
(PI.  39.  fig.  U),£ombaxpentandrum  (PI.  39. 
fig.  15). 

e.  A  modification  of  the  last,  where  the 
bordered  pits  have  the  form  of  slits  as  wide 
as  the  ducts  when  adjoining  ducts,  while 
the  walls  adjoining  cells  have  large  pits 
without  a  border  :  ChiUanthus  arboreus 
(PI.  39.  fig.  17)  ;  the  vine  (in  a  less  striking 
manner).  Eryngium  maritimum  (PI.  39. 
fig.  21 )  exhibits  acondition  approaching  this. 

/.  Clathrate  cells,  large  thin-walled  cells 
with  round,  oval,  or  elongated  thinner  places 
(pits)  on  their  walls,  the  membrane  of  the 
pit  being  finely  reticulated  or  perforated 
like  a  sieve.  These  are  found  in  the  liber 
of  Dicotyledons,  as  in  Bigiionia,  the  lime, 
the  vine,  elder,  pear,  &c.,  and  in  the  central 
part  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  Monocotyle- 
dons, as  Musa,  Asjxiragus,  Sic. 

B.  Forms  where  a  spiral-Jibrous  structure  is 

added  after  the  pits, 
g.  All  the  ducts  with  bordered  pits,  but 


the  larger  ducts  with  smooth  walls,  the 
smaller  with  a  spiral  fibre  :  Clematis  Vitalba, 
Ulmus  campestris,  Morns  alba. 

h.  All  the  ducts  closely  pitted,  with 
slender  fibres  between  the  rows  of  pits  : 
Hakca  oleifolia. 

i.  The  larger  ducts  with  pits,  the  smaller 
without ;  both  kinds  with  spiral  fibres  on 
the  internal  surface  :  Daphne  Mezereum 
(PI.  39.  fig.  19),  Passerina  Jiliforniis,  Genista 
canariensis. 

j.  The  walls  adjacent  to  other  ducts 
pitted,  those  next  cells  with  very  distant 
pits,  or  devoid  of  them  ;  all  the  walls  with 
fibres  :  the  lime,  horse-chestnut,  sycamore, 
cornel,  holly,  hawthorn,  Primus  Padus,  P. 
virginiana,  &c. 

The  last  set  of  forms  allies  these  struc- 
tures to  those  characterized  peculiarly  by 
the  SpiEAL-fibrous  Structubes  ;  and,  as 
will  beiudicated  there  and  under  Sec  ONDARY 
DEPOSITS,  the  smooth  layers  of  thickening, 
such  as  those  between  the  pits  of  Pinus, 
may  be  made  to  show  a  spiral  structure  by 
the  action  of  reagents. 

For  the  micro-chemical  conditions  of 
these  objects,  their  development  and  rela- 
tions, see  Secondary  deposits  ;  Tissues, 
Vegetable ;  and  Cell,  Vegetable. 

BiBL.  Works  on  Structural  Botany,  and 
the  Bibl.  of  Spiral  structures. 

PLACENTA  OP  Plants. — The  region 
of  the  carpel  whence  ovules  arise.  Stroma 
would  be  a  preferable  term. 

PLACODE'!. — A  series  of  Lichenacei. 

Char.  Thallus  crustaceous,  squamose, 
radiate,  granulose,  powdery,  or  evanescent. 

Bibl.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora. 

PLACO'DIUM.— A  genus  of  Placodei. 

Char.  Spores  polari-bilocular. 

Bibl.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich  Flora,  175. 

PLACOPSlLI'NA,D'Orhigny.— Z^<^^o;^c 
of  irregular  growth  and  attached  belong  to 
this  subgenus. 

Bibl.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  143. 

PLAGIACAN'THA,  Claparede.— A  ge- 
nus of  Acanthometrina  (Rhizopoda). 

Char.  The  spicula,  which  are  branched 
and  without  a  central  canal,  do  not  unite 
in  the  centre  of  the  body  but  on  one  of  the 
sides,  so  as  to  form  a  scaftblding  on  which 
the  sarcode  rests,  pseiidopodia  elongating 
either  at  the  ends  or  sides  of  the  spicula  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  which  they 
unite  more  or  less  together. 

Bibl.  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes,  p.  461. 

PLAGIOCHI'LA,  Nees  and  Montague. 
— A  genus  of  Jungermanniese  (Hepaticse), 
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containiuganumberof  Biitisli  species,  viz.  P. 
(Juiif/ennannia,  Hook.)  a&plenoides,  sinnulosa, 
decipiens,  resKjnnata, 
dulata,  planifolia^  nemo- 
rosa,  and  umhrosa,  some 
of  which,  especially  P. 
asplenoides  (fig. 585) , are 
among  the  mostfrequent 
and  finest  plants  of  the 
family,its  stems  growing 
from  3  to  5"  long. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Fl. 
ii.  pt.  1.  p.  Ill,  &c.;  Brit. 
Jung.  pis.  13,  14,  &c.  ; 
Ekart,  Sijnops.  Jung. 
p.  6  et  seq.  pi.  1,  &c. ; 
jEndlicher,  Gen.  Plant. 
Siipp.  1.  No.  473. 

PLAGIOG'NATPIA,^,  .  , , 

.        mi  •  ?.  Jrlagiochua  asplenoides. 

Dili .  —  i his  genus  or     ^  .„  ,  „  , 

J   ,     .  p  .  Magmiied  2  diameters. 

Kotatona  contains  spe- 
cies which   Ehrenberg  included   in  the 
genera  Notommata,  Diglena,  and  Distenima. 
It  belongs  to  Dujardin's  Furculariens. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  G92. 

PLAGIOGRAM'MA,  Grev.— A  genus 
of  Diatomaceae,  family  Fragilarire. 

Char.  Frustiiles  quadrangular,  united  into 
a  short  fascia;  valves  with  two  or  more 
strong,  pervious  transverse  costfe,  and  mo- 
niliform  generally  interrupted  strife. 

BiBL.  Greville,  Mic.  Trans.  1865,  1866 ; 
Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i.  117 ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  773. 

■PLAGIOPH'RYS,  Clap.— A  genus  of 
Actinophryina  (Rhizopoda) . 

Clmr.  Non-loricated  and  with  numerous 
pseudopodia,  which  arise  from  one  particu- 
lar point  of  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
which  are  fasciculate.  Granular  streaming 
slow  on  the  pseudopodia.  Archer  has 
detected  a  nucleus  in  a  form  greatly  resem- 
bling P.  spliarica.  Fresh  water.  British 
and  German. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes,  453 ; 
Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1871,  146. 

PLAGIOT'OMA,  Clap,  et  Lach.— A  ge- 
nus of  Bursarina  (Infusoria  ciliata). 

Char.  Body  not  linear  although  much 
compressed.  A  row  of  buccal  cirri  in  a 
spiral  groove,  reaching  from  the  left  in  front 
to  right  and  behind.  Anus  posterior.  Syn. 
Bursaria,  Ehr. ;  Opalina,  Perty,  in  part. 
These  infusoria  are  parasitic,  and  inhabit  the 
intestines  of  vertebrata  and  invertebrata, 
and  have  been  found  in  the  mucus  of  mol- 
lusca  and  in  the  intestines  of  Lnmhricus. 
Others  live  free. 


BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes,  235. 

PLAGIOT'ROPIS,  O'Meara.— A  genus 
of  Diatomaceas  closely  allied  to  Amphi- 
prora,  Ehr. 

BiBL.  O'Meara,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1874,  p.  88. 

PLANA'RIA,  MiilL— A  genus  of  Annu- 
loida,  of  the  order  Turbellaria,  and  sub- 
order Planarida. 

Char.  Body  soft,  flattened,  oblong  or 
oval,  not  jointed,  covered  with  vibratile 
cilia ;  neither  suckers,  bristles,  nor  leg-like 
appendages  present. 

Some  parts  of  the  structure  of  these  ani- 
mals have  been  noticed  under  Annul  at  a 
in  speaking  of  the  Turbellaria.  The  mouth 
is  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
middle  of  the  body,  at  the  end  of  a  retrac- 
tile proboscis ;  there  is  no  anus ;  the  mouth 
leads  to  a  capacious  stomach,  giving  off" 
dendritically  branched  casca,  somewhat  as 
in  one  joint  of  a  Tcenia  (PI.  16.  fig.  14). 
Their  motion  is  continuous  and  gliding, 
upon  water-plants,  or  the  sides  of  glass  jars. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  body  exhibits  a 
curved  row  or  a  single  pair  of  eyes,  and 
sometimes  ear-like  projections.  They  mul- 
tiply by  division,  and  the  formation  of  ova, 
which  are  enclosed  in  a  coloured  capsule. 

The  vitelline  spheres  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Planarice  exhibit  alternate  contractions  and 
dilatations  under  favourable  conditions 
(Siebold,  Froriep's  Notizen,  No.  380,  p.  85). 

Some  of  the  species  are  very  common  in 
pools,  and  resemble,  at  first  sight,  minute 
leeches.  P.  nigra,  which  is  black,  has  a 
row  of  marginal  anterior  eyes,  and  two 
lateral  and  one  mesial  projection ;  length 
about  1-2".  P.  hrunnea,  dusky-brown,  with 
a  dark  mesial  line ;  ej-es  as  above ;  length 
rather  less.  P.  lactea,  cream-coloured, 
tinged  with  pale  reddish  brown,  truncate  in 
front,  with  two  slight  lateral  auricles ;  eyes 
two  or  four;  length  1-2  to  3-4".  P.  torva, 
grey  or  black  ;  obtuse  in  front,  angles 
rounded,  centre  projecting;  eyes  two,  with 
a  white  halo ;  length  1-2".  Of  the  other 
species  some  are  marine. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Non-parasitical  Worms ; 
Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xv.  and  xxi. ; 
OErsted,  System.  Eintheil.  d.  Plattwiirmer ; 
Diesing,  Sgst.  Helminth. ;  Dalyell,  Powers 
of  Creation,  ii. ;  Schultz,  Naturg.  TurheV.  ; 
Huxley,  Elem.  Ccmp.  Anat. ;  Vaillant,  Mo. 
Mic.  jn.  i.  p.  311. 

PLANARrOI;A,  Duj.— A  doubtful  ge- 
nus of  Infusoria. 

P.  rubra  (PI.  24.  fig.  65).  Aquatic,  in  de- 
composing vegetable  matter;  length  1-250". 
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BiBL.  Duj.  Lifus.  p.  568. 

PLANOliBU'LI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  genus 
of  hyaline  Foraminifera.  Shell  spiral, 
coarsely  poi'ous,  siibuaiitiloid  or  outspread, 
often  parasitic ;  having-  from  15  to  200 
chambers,  with  single  septa  and  slight 
rudiments  of  the  canal-system.  Aperture 
sometimes  produced  and  lipped.  Compla- 
nate  {PI.  iiipditerranemis,  PI.  47.  tig.  10) ; 
plano-convex,  Truncatidina  (T.  lobatula, 
PI.  47.  tig.  0  )  ;  rotaliform  (PI.  Ilaidinf/erii, 
PI.  47.  hg.  6 ;  PL  veiieta,  tig.  12)  ;  or  sub- 
uautiloid  {Anomalina  and  PlannUiia). 
Smooth;  limbate  (Plaiudina)  ;  or  granulate. 

In  all  seas ;  fossil  in  the  Lias  and  later 
formations. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  Fur.  p.  20G ; 
Parker  and  Jones,  Phil.  Trans,  civ.  p.  379. 

PLANTA'GO.— The  plantain  or  dock; 
its  leaf  and  hairs  furnish  excellent  exam- 
ples of  Oyclosis.  See  Carpenter,  Microscope, 
p.  395. 

PLANULA'RIA,  Defrance.— A  notice- 
able group  of  delicate,  elongate,  flattened 
Cristellaria',  connecting  the  nautiloid  with 
the  marginuliue  varieties,  come  imder  this 
name.    Recent  and  fossil. 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
3.  V.  p.  114  (crepidala )  ;  xii.  p.  215;  4. 
viii.  166. 

PLAXULP^TA,  D'Orb.— A  subgenus  of 
Plnnorbidiim  ;  flat,  discoidal,  subsymmetri- 
cal,  and  with  raised  margins  and  septal 
lines  (limbate).    Recent  and  fossil. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  p.  207. 

PLAS'TIDS.— The  simplest  living  forms 
and  the  most  elementary  parts  of  tissues 
consist  of  (1)  small  particles  and  masses  of 
protoplasm  in  which  there  is  not  a  nucleus 
nor  indeed  any  trace  of  structure  (our  pro- 
toplasts, 1856),  (2)  of  similar  portions  of 
protoplasm  in  wbich  a  nucleus  has  been 
differentiated.  The  first  group  Hiickel 
terms  Cytodes,  and  the  second  one  cells;  and 
both  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  Plastids. 

The  cytodes,  or  the  protoplasmic  masses 
without  a  nucleus,  are  : — 

1.  Gjjmnoctjtodce,  or  naked  cytodes.  Such 
are  the  freely  moving  3Ionera,  the  non- 
nucleated  Plasmodia  of  Myxomycetu,  and 
of  several  other  Protista,  the  amoeboid 
germs  of  the  Gregarince  proceeding  from 
the  pseudo-navicellaj,  &c. 

2.  Lepocijtodce,  or  covered  cytodes.  These 
are  encysted  plasma-masses  without  a 
nucleus,  and  enclosed  in  an  entire  or  incom- 
plete membrane  or  shell.  For  example, 
the  encapsuled  resting  condition  of  many 


Li'pomonera,  muxiy  Siphoncca,  and  numerous 
other  lower  plants,  the  so-called  nou-nu- 
cleated  cells  of  many  higher  plants  and 
animal  tissues. 

The  cells  or  cyta  are  plasma-masses  with 
a  nucleus,  and  are  divided  into: — 

1.  Oymnocyta,  naked  cells.  Such  are 
the  naked  plasma-masses  with  a  nucleus, 
but  without  a  membrane  or  shell ;  for 
example,  the  true  Amoeba,  the  naked  zoo- 
spores of  Algas,  the  eggs  of  Siplionophora 
and  other  animals,  the  colourless  blood- 
cells,  many  nerve-cells,  &c. 

2.  Lepocyta,  or  covered  cells.  Such  are 
the  animals,  plants,  and  cells  of  tissues  with 
nuclei  and  cell-walls.  See  Photista, 
Cytode. 

Bibb.  Hiickel,  Biol.  Studien,  H.  i. ;  Qu. 
3Iic.  Jn.  1809,  p.  332. 

PLATTNUM.— The  sodio-chloride  of 
platinum  crystallizes  in  prisjns  and  plates 
which  polarize  light ;  while  the  potassio- 
chloride  of  platinum  yields  se^-eral  forms, 
which  do  not  polarize  light.  This  reaction 
of  the  soda-salt  has  been  proposed  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  soda  from  potash, 
or  detecting  minute  quantities  of  the 
former. 

BiBL.  Andrews,  Chem.  Gaz.  1852,  x.  378. 

PLATYCt'RAPFIA,  Nyl.— a  genus  of 
Lichenacei  with  one  species,  P.  rimata, 
which  is  found  on  ash  trees,  and  is  rare. 
It  is  Wel^ih  and  Lusitanian  in  its  habitat. 

Bibl.  Leigh  ton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flor.  p.  388. 

PLATYS'MA,  IToftiu.  —  A  genus  of 
Ramalodei  (Lichenacei). 

Char.  Thallus  various  in  colour,  mera- 
branaceo-dilatate  and  lobate.  Species 
numerous,  and  mostly  European  and  North 
American. 

Bibl.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flor.  p.  98. 

PLECA'NIUM,  'Rausn.—  rcdilarice  with 
sandy  shell-tissue  come  under  this  heading. 

Bibl.  Reuss,  Sitzuni/b.  Wicn,  xliv.  383. 

PLEOPEL'TIS,  I-Iun>b.  and  Bonpl.— An 
exotic  genus  of  Polypodies  (Polypodioid 
Ferns),  remarkable  for  the  presence  of 
peculiarly  formed  so-called  paraphyses  in 
the  sori,  performing  the  function  of  an 
indusium.  These  bodies  are  peltate,  or 
like  minute  flat  mushrooms  or  umbrellas 
expanded  over  and  sheltering  the  sporanges 
(figs.  586,  587  :  see  p.  609). 

PLEUROCAR'PL— Mosses  with  late- 
ral fruits. 

PLEUROCAR'PUS,   Al.   Braun.— A 

genus  of  Zyguemaceie  (Alg£e). 

The  filaments  and  cells  resemble  those  of 
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Mesocarptts ;  conjug-ation  is  lateral;  but  it 
appears  that  a  prolongation  of  successive 
cells  on  the  same  filament  unites  them  and 
develops  a  zygospore. 
BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Mir.  Aly.  iii.  p.  258. 


Fig.  586. 


Pleopeltis  nuda. 
Fig.  586.  A  sorus,  seen  from  above. 
Fig.  587.  Vertical  section  of  ditto. 
Magnified  25  diameters. 


PLEUROBRA'CHIA.  —  A  genus  of 
Ctenophorse  (Actinozoa). 

The  body  consists  of  a  transparent  sphere, 
varying,  however,  from  the  perfect  form  in 
being  somewhat  oblong,  and  also  by  a  slight 
compression  on  two  opposite  sides,  so  as  to 
render  its  horizontal  diameter  longer  in  one 
direction  than  in  the  other.  The  Pleurobrachice 
are  so  transparent  that,  with  some  prepara- 
tory explanation  of  their  structure,  the  most 
unscientific  observer  may  trace  the  relation 
of  parts  in  them.  At  one  end  of  tJie  sphere 
is  the  transverse  split  that  serves  them  as  a 
mouth;  at  the  opposite  poleisasmall  circum- 
scribed area,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  dark 
eye-speck.  The  eight  rows  of  locomotive 
fringes  run  from  pole  to  pole,  dividing  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  like  the  ribs  on 
a  melon.  Hanging  from  either  side  of  the 
body,  a  little  above  the  area  in  which  the 
eye-speck  is  placed,  are  two  appendages  in 
the  shape  of  long  tentacles,  possessing  won- 
derful power  of  extension  and  contraction. 
At  one  moment  they  may  be  knotted  into 
a  little  compact  mass  no  bigger  than  a 
pin's  head,  drawn  up  close  against  the  side 
of  the  body,  or  hidden  within  it ;  and  in  the 
next  instant  they  may  be  floating  behind  it 


in  various  positions  to  a  distance  of  half  a 
yard  and  more,  putting  out  at  the  same 
time  soft  plumy  fringes  along  one  side,  like 
the  beard  of  a  feather.  There  is  no  variety 
of  curve  or  spiral  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
represented  in  their  evolutions.  Sometimes 
they  unfold  gradually,  creeping  out  softly 
and  slowly  from  a  state  of  contraction ;  or 
again  the  little  ball,  hardly  perceptible 
against  the  side  of  the  bodj^,  drops  suddenly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  in  which  the 
animal  is  floating,  and  it  appears  at  first 
sight  that  it  has  actually  fallen  from  the 
body ;  but  soon  all  the  filaments  spread  out 
along  the  side  of  the  thread,  it  expands  to 
its  full  length  and  breadth,  and  resumes  all 
its  graceful  evolutions. 

BiBL.  A.  Agassiz,  Sea-side  Stud.  Boston, 
1871,  p.  27. 

PLEUROCLA'DIA,  Al.  Braun.  —  A 
genus  of  Multicellular  Algte,  of  the  group 
Phasosporepe.  It  comprehends  the  genera 
Ec'TOCAiiPus,  Lyngb.,andMESOGLCEA,Ktz., 
which  see. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  393. 

PLEUROCOC'CUS,  Mene'g.— A  genus 
of  Palmellaceee  (Unicellular  Algte). 

Char.  Cells  collected  in  globular  or 
cubical  masses,  globular  or  angular  from 
pressure,  with  a  central  nucleus.  Cystiderm 
stout,  thick,  and  hyaline.  Cell-contents 
homogeneous,  green  or  reddish.  Multipli- 
cation by  alternate  fission  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Gonidia  formed  in  particular  cells. 
They  present  the  greatest  similarity  to  the 
gonidia  of  Lichens. 

BiBL.  Meueg.  Nostoch.  p.  .38  ;  Nageli, 
Sijst.  p.  124 ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii. 
p.  24. 

PLEURODES'MIUM,  Kiitz.— A  genus 
of  DiatomaceiB,  allied  to  Striatella ;  but  the 
characters  given  are  very  obscure.  Marine. 
Africa. 

BiBL.  Klitz.  But.  Zeit.  1846,  p.  248;  Sp. 
Alg.  p.  115. 

PLEUROM'ONAS,  Perty.--A  doubtful 
genus  of  Monadina  (Infusoria  flagellata). 
It  is  probably  the  spore  of  an  Alga  or  of 
some  cellular  plant. 

Char.  Body  reniform,  extremely  delicate, 
small,  colourless  ;  filaments  extended  from 
the  concave  side  of  the  body,  and  three 
times  its  length. 

P.  jacidans  moves  with  a  jerking  motion. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  502. 

PLEURONE'MA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Colpodina. 

Char.  Body  oblong-oval,  depressed,  with 
2  b 
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a  broad  lateral  orifice,  from  which  a  bundle 
of  long,  curved,  floating  and  contractile 
ciliary  nlameuts  issue. 

P.  chrysalis  (crassa),  I).  (PI.  24.  tig.  66). 
Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Du].  In/its.  p.  473 ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
mudes,  p.  274. 

PLEUROPH'RYS,  Clap.— A  genus  of 
Actinophryina  (Rhizopoda). 

Char.  The  body  is  invested  with  a  sheath 
formed  of  extraneous  siliceous  particles 
united  by  an  organic  cement.  The  sheath 
is  distinctive;  otherwise  there  is  the  closest 
resemblance  to  Placjiophrijs  sphcerica. 

Freshwater.  German. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lachm.  Etudes,  p.  4-54  ; 
Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1870. 

PLEUROPYXTS,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
Antenuariei  (Physomycetous  Fungi),  grow- 


Fig.  588. 


Pleuropyxi3  mieroaperma. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 


ing  upon  leaves  and  stems.  This  genus  is 
imperfectly  known. 

BiBL.  Corda,  Icon.  Fung.  pi.  6.  fig.  291. 

PLEUROSIG'MA;  Smith.  See  Gyro- 
SIGMA  (p.  355). 

PLEUROSIPHO'NIA,  Ehr.— A  genus 
of  Diatomaceje  which  is  synonymous  with 
Fraqilaria. 

PLEUROSTAU'RUM,  Rabenhorst.— A 
doubtful  genus  of  Diatomacese,  probably  a 
fasciculate  condition  of  Stauroneis.  Pfitzer 
notices  the  unstriated  border,  which  he  says 
is  peculiar. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i.  p.  258 ; 
O'Meara,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  387. 

PLEUROTiE'NIUM,  Nageli.— A  genus 
of  Desmidiese,  which  includes  Docidium, 
Breb.,  and  Penium,  Kiitz.,  which  see. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alq.  iii.  p.  140. 

PLEUROT'ROCHA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Hydatinsea. 

Char.  Eyes  none  ;  a  single  tooth  in  each 


jaw ;  foot  forked  (^  =  Hydatina  with  uniden 
tate  jaws). 

P.  gihha  (PI.  35.  fig.  18).  Body  ovate- 
oblong,  truncate  in  front ;  toes  small,  turgid. 
Aquatic ;  length  1-216". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  418 ;  Gosse,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1851,  viii.  p.  199. 

PLEURO'TUS.— A  subgenus  of  Agari- 
CHS,  belonging  to  the  white-spored  series, 
distinguished  by  the  lateral  stem  when 
present.  A.  ostreatus  comes  into  the  mar- 
kets in  Hungary  in  immense  quantities, 
where  it  is  much  esteemed.  It  is  not  much 
valued  in  this  country. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Ep.  p.  129 ;  Berk.  Outl.  p.  134  ; 
Cooke,  Handh.  p.  45. 

PLEUROX'US,  Baird.  —  A  genus  of 
Entomostraca,  of  the  order  Cladocera,  and 
family  Lynceidse. 

Char.  Anterior  part  of  shell  prominent 
above,  obliquely  truncate  below ;  first  pair 
of  legs  very  large;  beak  sharp,  curved 
downwards.  Aquatic. 

1.  P.  trigonellus  (PI.  14.  fig.  32).  Beak 
long,  sharp-pointed,  slightly  curved  down- 
wards ;  inferior  antennae  short  and  slender, 
anterior  branch  with  four  setae,  one  from 
the  first  joint,  one  from  the  second,  and  two 
from  the  last ;  posterior  branch  with  three 
setse,  all  arising  from  the  last  joint. 

2.  P.  uncinatus.  Beak  curved  upwards  at 
the  end ;  three  sharp  spines  at  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  shell ;  inferior  antennse 
as  the  last. 

3.  P.  hamatiis.  Beak  blunt  and  strong, 
slightly  curved  downwards  ;  first  pair  of 
legs  with  a  ciu'ved  claw  at  the  end.  ?  Male 
of  P.  trigonellus. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostr.  p.  134. 

PLOCA'MIUM,  Lamouroux.— A  genus 
of  Delesseriacea  (Florideous  Algse),  con- 
taining one  species,  P.  coccineum,  the  com- 
monest of  our  red  sea-weeds,  with  a  delicate 
flat  feathery  thallus,  from  2  to  12"  high, 
growing  in  bushy  tufts  on  rocks  or  other 
Algse.  The  fruit  consists  of: — 1.  coccidia, 
spherical,  stalked  or  sessile  tubercles,  at  the 
sides  or  in  the  axils  of  the  ramules,  filled 
with  angular  spores ;  2.  antheridia,  which 
occur  in  inconspicuous  flat  patches,  com- 
posed of  short  erect  cells,  upon  the  surface 
of  distinct  plants ;  and  3.  stichidia,  lateral 
or  axillary,  simple  or  branched  pods  con- 
taining a  single  or  double  row  of  linear 
(transversely  planted)  tetraspores. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  3Iar.  Alg.  p.  19 ; 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  44 ;  Grev.  Alg.  Brit.  pi.  12  ; 
Thuret,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  Sf5r.  iii.  p.  19. 
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PLCEOTIA ,  Duj  .—A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
belonging  to  the  family  Thecamonadina. 

Char.  Body  diaphanous,  with  several 
longitudinal  ribs  or  keels  projecting  in  the 
middle,  and  a  rounded  perfectlj^  limpid 
margin.  Two  anterior  locomotive  filaments, 
one  liageUiforui,  the  other  trailing  and 
capable  of  arresting  the  movement  of  the 
body. 

P.  vitrea  (PI.  24.  fig.  67).  Marine ;  length 
1-1200".    Movement  slow. 

BiBL.  Duj.  Infus.  p.  345  ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  p.  512. 

PLGKSCO'NIA,  Duj.  (Infusoria)  =^m- 
phtes.,  Ehr. 

PLUMATEL'LA,  Lamk.— A  genus  of 
freshwater  Polyzoa,  of  the  order  Hippo- 
crepia,  and  family  Plumatellidaj. 

Char.  Polj^pidom  confervoid,  branched, 
tubular,  branches  distinct ;  tentacular  disk 
crescentic  ;  ova  elliptical,  with  a  marginal 
ring,  but  no  spines. 

1.  P.  repens.  Polypidom  irregularly 
branched ;  cells  subclavate,  without  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow  or  keel ;  tentacles  about  60  ; 
tentacular  membrane  dentate  ;  ova  broad. 

a.  Adherent  throughout. 

/3.  Attached  only  at  ihe  base. 

2.  P.  fruticom.  Irregularly  branched, 
attached  at  the  origin  only ;  cells  cylindri- 
cal, and  destitute  of  farrow,  but  obscurely 
keeled ;  ova  elongated. 

3.  P.  coralloides.  Attached  at  the  base 
only ;  tubes  dichotomous,  densely  tufted, 
destitute  of  furrow  and  keel;  tentacles  about 
60 ;  ova  broad. 

BiBL.  Allman,  Freshw.  Polyz.  92  ;  Ann. 
Nut.  Hist.  1844,  xiii.  330 ;  Johnston,  Brit. 
Zooph.  402  ;  Parfitt,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1866, 
xviii.  p.  171. 

PLUMULA'EIA,  Lamk.— A  genus  of 
Plydroida,  and  family  Plumulariida3. 

Char.  Zoophyte  conristing  of  plumose 
shoots  attached  by  a  creeping  stolon.  Hy- 
drothecse  cup-shaped ;  nematophores  along 
the  stem  and  branches  ;  gonothec;e  unen- 
closed, differing  in  the  two  sexes,  scattered. 

Eight  British  species. 

P.  pinnata,  Linn.  Stem  a  simple  tube, 
plumose ;  pinnse  alternate,  three  on  each 
internode ;  cells  rather  distant,  campanulate, 
appressed,  rim  entire  ;  vesicles  pear-shaped, 
rim  toothed. 

P.  setacea,  Ellis.  Stem  a  single  tube, 
pinnate ;  pinnse  alternate,  one  at  each 
joint;  joints  ringed;  cells  very  remote, 
campanulate,  rim  even ;  vesicles  elliptical, 
smooth.  Common. 


BiBL.  Johnston,  Br/t.  Zuo2)h.  89;  Hincks, 
Brit.  Hi/d.  Zooph.  i.  p.  29±. 

PLUMCJLAIII'ID.E.  —  A  family  of 
Hydroida. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Br.  Hi/d.  Zooph.  i.  p.  279. 

PODAXINE'L— A  family  of  Gastero- 
mj'cetous  Fungi,  none  of  which  are  found 
in  Britain ;  they  are  distinguished  from  all 
allied  tribes  by  a  solid  column  in  the  centra 
of  the  sporange. 

Many  of  the  species  grow  on  the  hills  of 
the  White  Ant. 

BiBL.  Montague,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser. 
XX.  69  ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  iv. 
169 ;  Currey,  Linn.  Traii^.  xxvi.  p.  288. 

PODISO'MA,  Link.— A  genus  of  Uredi- 
nei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  growing  upon 


Fig.  589.  Fig.  590. 


Podisoma  Juniperi. 

Fig.  6S9.  Branch  of  Juniper  with  claTate  fructification 
protruded  from  beneath  the  bark.    Nat.  size. 

Fig.  590.  Vertical  section  through  a  fruit,  showing  the 
filaments  terminating  in  bilocular  spores.  Magmiied 
50  diameters. 

the  living  leaves  and  branches  of  species  of 
Juniper;  the  filamentous  mycelium  creeping 
beneath  the  epidermis,  and  sending  up  a 
fleshy,  stalk-like,  tremelloid  body  (fig.  589), 
composed  of  agglutinated  filaments  (fig.  590) 
terminating  in  bilocular  spores  (or  two 
spores  adherent  together),  each  of  the  cells 
having  two  or  four  pores,  through  which 
the  internal  membrane  is  protruded  in  ger- 
mination. 

It  has  been  supposed,  but  perhaps  with- 
out sufiicient  grounds,  that  the  Podisoma 
of  Savine  is  a  condition  of  Rostelia  cancel- 
lata. 

PODOCOK'YNE,  Sars  (in  part).  —  A 
genus  of  Podocorynidse  (Hydroida). 

Char.  Coenosarc  a  network  of  creeping- 
fibres,  with  a  polypary  forming  a  cup-like 
investment  round  the  base  of  the  polypites. 
Polypites  sessile,  claviform.  Gonophores 
borne  on  the  body  of  the  polypite  below 
the  tentacles  or  on  the  common  basis,  and 
originating  free  medusiform  zooids.  Go- 
2  B  2 
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nozooid:  umbrella  bell-shaped;  manubrium 
shorter  than  the  umbrella,  four-lipped,  each 
lobe  bearing  a  tuft  of  vibratile  thread-cells; 
radiating  canals  4;  marginal  tentacles 
springing  singly  from  bulbs  without  ocelli ; 
the  first  set  placed  at  the  termination  of  the 
canals. 

The  genus  Dysmorphosa,  Philippi,  is 
included  in  Podocoryne.  The  budding 
from  the  manubrium  or  proboscis  of  the 
medusoid  is  well  seen  in  Podocoryne.  A. 
Agassiz  wi'ites: — "One  of  our  most  common 
little  jelly-fishes,  the  Dysmorphosa, to  which 
we  owe  the  occasional  blue  phosphorescence 
of  the  sea,  so  brilliant  at  times,  buds  in  this 
manner."  Buds  appear  on  the  proboscis 
and  enlarge  with  it.  The  elder  buds  soon 
drop  off,  to  be  succeeded  by  others ;  and 
moreover  there  is  a  constant  succession. 
It  takes  but  a  few  days  for  each  bud  to  be 
developed  into  a  budding  Medusa ;  and 
hence  their  vast  multitudes. 

BiBL.  SarSji^fWrt.  Litt.  Now.  pp.  i,  4,  t.  i. ; 
AUman,  Ann.  N.  Hist.  1859, 1864  ;  Hinclfs, 
Brit.  Hyd.  Zooph.  27  ;  A.  Agassiz,  Sea-side 
Studies,  Boston,  1871. 

PODOCORYNTDvE.— A  family  of  Hy- 
droida. 

Char.  Polypites  sessile,  with  a  single 
verticil  of  tilifoi'm  tentacula  round  the 
base  of  a  conical  proboscis. 

BrBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Hyd.  Zooph.  p.  27. 

PODOCYS'TIS,  Ktz.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacese.  Cohort  Surirellese. 

Char.  Frustules  sessile,  cuneate ;  valves 
convex,  obovate,  with  a  median  line,  trans- 
verse continuous,  and  intermediate  granular 
striae. 

P.  americana,  Bailey  (PI.  42.  fig.  21). 
The  only  species  ;  marine  =  P.  adriatica, 
^tz.  =  Doryphora  elegans,  Roper. 

BiBL.  Bailey,  Smith.  Contrib.  1854 ;  Ktz. 
Bac.  p.  62.  t.  7 ;  Roper,  3Iic.  Jn.  ii.  p.  284 ; 
Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alq.  i.  p.  60. 

PODOCYS'TIS,  L4v.  =  Melampsora.  See 
Uredinei. 

PODODIS'CUS,  Kg.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceae. 

Char.  Frustules  single  or  concatenate, 
with  a  marginal  stalk ;  valves  circular,  con- 
vex. Marine. 

No  markings  visible  under  ordinary  illu- 
mination. 

P.  jamaicensis  (PI.  13.  fig.  16).  Stalk 
elongate,  weak.    Diameter  1-840". 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Bacill.  p.  51 ;  Sp.  Alg.  p.  26. 

PODOPH'RYA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Aci- 
netina  (Infusoria). 


Char.  Suckers  neither  on  a  trunk  nor 
ramified ;  body  without  a  sheath,  but  pe- 
dunculated.   P.Jixa  (PI.  23.  fig.  5,  a  &  b). 

BiBL.  Ehr.  In  fas.  p.  305  ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
Etudes,  381 ;  Reprod.  des  Acin.  108. 

PODOSI'RA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese. 

Char.  Frustules  concatenate,  with  a  la- 
teral stalk  ;  valves  circular,  punctate,  con- 
vex. Marine. 

Stalk  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  valves. 

P.  honnoides  (PL  14.  fig.  34).  Diameter 
1-650". 

P.  Montagnei  (Melosira  globifera,  Ralfs). 
Diameter  1-600". 

P.  maculata,  Smith,  Diat. 
P.  compressa,  W.  &  A. 
P.  l(svis,  Gregory. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  26;  Smith,  Brit. 
Diat.  ii.  53 :  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i.  p.  37. 

PODOSPHE'NIA,  Ehr.  — A  genus  of 
Diatomacere. 

Char.  Frustules  attached,  sessile,  wedge- 
shaped  in  front  view  ;  ends  indented  so  as 
to  produce  a  black  line  (vitta)  in  the  front 
view  ;  valves  convex,  obovate,  with  a  lon- 
gitudinal median  line  and  transverse  striae, 
but  no  nodules.  Marine. 

The  striae  consist  of  rows  of  dots,  some- 
times distinct  by  ordinary  illumination,  at 
others  not  so. 

P.  Ehre7ibergii  (PI.  13.  fig.  17).  Length 
1-240". 

P.  Lynqbyei.    Length  1-350". 

BiBL.  Smith,  Brit.  Biat.  i.  p.  82 ;  Kiitz. 
Bacill.  p.  119 ;  *S)3.  Alg.  p.  110. 

PODOSPO'RIUM,  Lev.  =  Melampsora. 
See  Ubedinei. 

PODOS'TOMA,  Clap,  et  Lack.- A  genus 
of  Amoebina  (Rhizopoda). 

Char.  An  Amoeba  with  nucleus  and  one 
contractile  vesicle  with  two  kinds  of  pseudo- 
podia,  one  for  locomotion  and  the  other  for 
nutrition.    Fresh  water  near  Berlin. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes,  441. 

PODU'RA,  L. — A  genus  of  Insects,  of  the 
order  Thysanura,  and  family  Podurellae. 

This  genus  has  been  greatly  subdivided. 
In  its  extended  signification,  the  characters 
consist  in  the  thorax  being  distinct  from  the 
abdomen,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  forked 
tail,  bent  under  the  abdomen  when  not  in 
use,  and  enabling  the  animals  to  move  by 
springing  or  jumping,  whence  the  common 
name  of  springtails  applied  to  them. 

They  are  of  a  leaden  appearance,  and 
found  in  shady  damp  places,  as  under  flower- 
pots or  stones,  in  cellars,  &c.,  and  are  about 
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1-20  to  1-10"  in  length.  They  may  be 
caught  by  placing  a  little  flour  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  in  their  haunts. 


Fig.  591. 


Podura. 
Magnified  about  15  diameters. 


The  body  is  covered  with  scales  (PI.  1. 
fig.  12),  which  are  used  as  test-objects. 
Those  of  P.  plumhea,  the  so-called  common 
spring-tail,  are  usually  recommended  ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  most  common  Podiira  is 
not  this  species.  This  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  because  the  scales  of 
several  species,  belonging  to  even  different 
genera,  are  exactly  similar,  both  in  form  and 
markings. 

See  Scales  of  Insects  and  Test- 
Objects. 

BiBL.  Gervais,  Walckenaer^ s  Apteres,  iii. 
and  the  Sibl.  therein ;  M'Intire,  3Io.  3Iic. 
Jn.  i.  p.  203 ;  1870,  p.  1 ;  Beck,  Mic.  Trans. 
1862,  p.  84 ;  Lubbock,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc. 
xxiii.  429  &  589. 

POLARTSCOPE.— Aterm  employed  to 
designate  a  polarizing  apparatus,  consisting 
of  a  polarizer  and  analyzer.  See  Inteoduc- 
TiON,  p.  xviii. 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT.  — The 
phenomena  exhibited  by  microscopic  ob- 
jects, when  viewed  by  polarized  light,  are 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
of  those  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
microscope.  The  extreme  brilliancy,  trans- 
parency and  variety  in  the  colours  deve- 
loped cannot  be  equalled,  much  less  can  they 
be  represented  by  illustrations,  although  the 
figures  in  PI.  31  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  cer- 
tain objects. 

The  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  polarizing  apparatus  scarcely'  needs  de- 
scription,— the  polarizer  being  placed  be- 
neath the  object  and  the  analyzer  above  it, 
the  polarizer  and  analyzer  usually  consisting 
of  two  Nicol's  prisms,  or  two  plates  of  tour- 
maline. Some  artificially  prepared  crystals 
exert  a  powerful  polarizing  action,  and  may 
be  used  either  as  polarizers  or  analyzers,  or 


as  both  ;  among  these  the  salt  of  Quinine 
called  Herapathite  occupies  the  first  place. 
Others  form  interesting  analyzers,  some  of 
which  have  been  noticed  under  Analytic 
Crystals  and  Dichboism. 

Numerous  salts  and  other  crystalline 
bodies,  which  powerfully  depolarize  the 
already  polarized  light,  and  exhibit  beauti- 
ful colours,  are  mentioned  under  their  re- 
spective heads ;  some  of  these  may  be  enu- 
merated here — as  the  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
of  soda,  and  of  chromium  and  ammonia, 
the  oxalurate  of  ammonia,  the  acetate  of 
copper,  chlorate  of  potash,  the  prismatic 
form  of  the  ammonio-phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, the  ammonio-phosphate  of  soda,  the 
sulphates  of  cadmium  and  of  magnesia,  sele- 
nite,  salicine,  uric  acid,  &c. 

Many  animal  bodies  and  tissues  also 
possess  considerable  depolarizing  power — -as 
horse-hair,  portions  of  feathers,  sections  of 
quill,  of  hoof,  horn,  &c. 

The  influence  of  vegetable  structures  on 
polarized  light  lias  been  long  known,  but 
only  recently  thoroughly  investigated,  by 
Von  Mohl,  whose  interesting  accoimt  we 
are  able  to  confirm  ;  and  a  brief  notice 
of  it  is  desirable  here.  In  a  communica- 
tion with  which  he  has  favoured  us,  he 
recommends  the  following  arrangements  as 
most  convenient.  As  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  as  much  light  as  possible,  a  glass 
prism  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  mirror 
for  illumination  ;  Nicol's  prisms  are  prefer- 
able to  tourmaline  or  Herapathite  for  the 
polarizer  and  analyzer;  and  the  latter  .should 
be  as  large  as  possible.  Further,  the  light 
emerging  from  the  polarizer  should,  if 
possible,  be  condensed  by  an  achromatic  of 
large  aperture  ;  or  the  condensation  may  be 
effected  by  a  hemispherical  flint-glass  lens, 
5  lines  in  diameter,  having  its  plane  face 
turned  towards  the  object.  The  objectives 
must  be  of  large  angular  aperture  :  a  power 
of  4-10"  is  suflicient  for  most  objects;  but 
1-4",  and  even  1-8"  objectives  may  be  made 
to  transmit  sufficient  light.  It  is  requisite 
to  provide  plates  of  the  doublj'-refractiug 
substances  mica  and  gypsum,  mounted  so 
that  they  can  be  inserted  between  the  po- 
larizer and  the  condenser,  and  revolved 
horizontally  while  so  placed,  Those  of  mica 
are  used  for  detecting  weak  degrees  of 
doubly-refi'acting  power,  being  of  such 
thickness  as  to  give  a  grey  field  with  a 
white  or  black  object  when  the  prisms  cross. 
The  thin  laminjE,  of  which  six  may  be  pro- 
vided, from  the  thinnest  possible  up  to  1-20"'^ 
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should  be  cemented  with  Canada  balsam  be- 
tween glass  plates.  For  obtaining  colours, 
plates  of  gypsum,  similarly  mounted,  arebest. 
Von  Mohl  prefers  such  as  give  a  red  field, 
and  provides  plates  of  different  thickness, 
giving  the  reds  of  the  different  orders  of 
Newton's  rings. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  an  organic 
body  shows  positive  or  negative  colours, 
by  comparing  its  colour,  when  seen  with  a 
plate  of  gypsum  in  a  certain  definite  posi- 
tion, with  the  colour  given  under  the  same 
circumstances  by  a  strip  of  glass  brought 
into  a  state  of  tension  by  slight  bending,  or 
with  the  colours  of  a  suddenly-cooled  glo- 
bule of  glass.  In  this  way  the  author  de- 
termined that  the  fibres  of  a  spiral  vessel 
displayed  negative  colours,  and  the  laminae 
of  a  starch-corpuscle  positive  colours,  and 
then  applied  these  organic  structures,  by 
comparison,  for  ascertaining  the  properties 
of  other  objects.  The  objects  to  be  exa- 
mined should  be  mounted  in  a  liqviid  or 
other  substance  rendering  them  as  transpa- 
rent as  possible,  such  as  concentrated  gly- 
cerine, Canada  balsam,  or  an  essential  oil. 

When  ordinary  globular  or  cylindrical 
cellular  tissues  are  viewed  by  cross  sections, 
their  substance  is  seen  to  be  doubly  refrac- 
tive ;  for  when  the  prisms  cross,  the  circular 
sections  of  the  cell-walls  appear  like  rings 
of  bright  light  on  a  black  ground,  but  with 
the  ring  divided  into  four  quadrants  by  dark 
stripes,  as  if  a  black  cross  lay  over  it ;  when 
the  prisms  are  placed  parallel,  the  parts  of 
the  section  previously  bright  appear  dark, 
and  vice  versa,  on  a  bright  field.  If  a  sec- 
tion of  polj-hedral  cellular  tissue  is  viewed 
in  the  same  way,  the  appearances  are 
somewhat  different,  since  the  cut  edges 
are  here  straight  lines,  variously  inclined 
towards  the  prisms  ;  those  which  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  prisms  are  invisible, 
while  those  standing  obliquely  are  bright 
^  in  their  whole  length.  In  general,  cell- 
membrane  acts  the  more  powerfully  on  the 
light  the  denser  its  substance,  and  soft  col- 
lenchymatous  tissues  are  far  less  powerfully 
doubly-refractive  than  wood-cells.  When 
the  cells  have  the  walls  much  thickened,  it 
is  common  for  the  primaiy  cell-membrane 
to  be  much  more  powerfully  refractive  than 
the  secondary  layers.  The  influence  of  cel- 
lulose membranes  upon  polarized  light  is  not 
much  affected  by  bleaching  them  with  nitric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  (Schultze's  re- 
agent). It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
remarkable  efit  ct  produced  by  the  epidermis 


of  Equisetum  hyemale  is  attributable  to  the 
silex  there  present;  but  Mohl  finds  the  action 
greatly  weakened  by  destroying  the  organic 
matter  by  a  red  heat.  But  this  heating  does 
not  remove  the  power  thei-e,nor  in  the  Dia- 
tomacefe,  of  which  Mohl  confirms  Bailey's 
statement,  in  contradiction  to  Ehrenberg, 
that  various  species  of  Navicida,  Synedra, 
Pleurosigmn,  and  Melosira  are  decidedly 
doubly  refractive. 

Very  remarkable  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced when  the  polarized  light  is  made  to 
pass  through  plates  of  mica  or  selenite.  In 
the  first  place,  thin  plates  of  mica  often 
allow  of  the  discovery  of  a  doubly-refracting 
power  too  feeble  to  be  detected  by  the 
prisms  alone — the  degree  of  illumination  of 
the  object  being  slightly  different  from  that 
of  the  field  on  which  it  is  viewed.  But  the 
most  important  matter  is  the  revelation,  by 
the  use  of  the  selenite  plates,  of  the  existence 
of  positive  and  negative  characters,  like 
those  of  positive  and  negative  crystals,  in 
the  chemically  distinct  constituents  of  ve- 
getable tissues. 

Let  us  suppose  that  between  the  lower 
prism  and  the  object  is  placed  a  plate  of 
selenite  giving  a  red  field  ;  the  plate  is  then 
rotated  so  that  its  neutral  axes  are  at  an 
angle  of  4-5°  with  the  prisms.  A  section 
of  a  cylindrical  vegetable  cell  will  be  seen 
to  be  divided  into  four  quadrants  :  the  two 
alternate  quadrants,  whose  middle  lines  cor- 
respond to  the  neutral  axes  of  the  selenite, 
are  either  blue  or  green,  the  other  two 
yellower  red  :  if  the  selenite  is  then  rotated 
so  that  its  neutral  axes  are  perpendicular  to 
the  prisms,  the  colours  will  be  all  lost ;  but 
on  continuing  the  rotation,  they  reappear  in 
the  reverse  order — what  was  blue  appearing 
yellow,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  walls  are 
rectilinear,  all  the  cell- walls  perpendicular 
to  one  of  the  prisms  will  give  the  colour  of 
the  field,  all  those  which  run  parallel  with 
one  of  the  neutral  axes  of  the  selenite  plate, 
or  form  no  great  angle  with  it,  will  be  blue, 
those  parallel  with  the  other  axis  yellow. 

It  is  found  that  vegetable  structures  fall 
into  two  classes  in  reference  to  these  colours, 
in  one  of  which  classes  all  layers  lying  ob- 
liquely in  the  direction  of  a  right-wound 
screw  are  tinged  blue  and  yellow,  those 
obliqvie  in  the  opposite  direction  yellow  or 
red ;  in  the  other  class,  the  colours  under 
the  same  conditions  are  just  the  reverse ;  so 
that  one 'class  are  optically  positive,  the 
other  optically  negative. 

The  optically  negative  are  the  ordinary 
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cell-membranes  of  tlie  internal  organs  of 
plants,  "whether  in  their  natural  condition 
or  cellulose  purified  by  the  help  of  nitric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  :  collenchyma, 
horny  endosperm-cells,  the  gelatinous  cells 
of  Algfe,  &c.,  all  agree  in  this  property. 
Optically  positive  colours  are  given  by  cell- 
membranes  of  periderm  and  the  cuticular 
layers  of  epidermal  cells.  The  contrast  of 
the  positive  and  negative  colours  of  the  cuti- 
cle and  other  parts  of  the  cell-wall  is  well 
seen  in  the  epidermis  of  Aloe.  The  diversity 
of  colouring  under  polarized  light  here  cor- 
responds to  the  diverse  behaviour  under 
treatment  with  iodine  after  maceration  in 
solution  of  potash  (Secondary  deposits). 

The  longitudinal  sections  of  all  behave 
like  the  cross  sections  ;  but  the  appearances 
are  not  so  clear.  When  side  views  of  the 
surface  of  cells  are  obtained,  the  phenomena 
are  very  varied  ;  but  these  are  best  seen  in 
vessels  or  ducts  when  the  thickening  layers 
are  in  the  form  of  spiral  bands.  Thus,  if 
one  of  the  spiral  vessels  of  Musa  is  placed 
(its  spiral  somewhat  drawn  apart)  with  its 
long  axis  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  prisms, 
the  fibres  on  the  upper  side  turn  to  the  left, 
those  on  theundersidetowardsthe right;  and 
when  the  seleuite  plate  is  interposed,  they 
exhibit  the  complementary  colours.  When 
the  side  walls  of  cells  have  obscure  striation, 
as  in  the  cells  of  Conifers,  the  liber- cells  of 
Apocynefe,  &c.,  the  membrane  gives  evi- 
dence of  its  fibrillar  structure  by  the  yellow 
or  blue  colour  developed  with  the  seleuite 
plate.  If  fibres  of  a  spiral  vessel  cross  at 
right  angles,  and  they  are  pressed  together, 
they  neutralize  one  another  where  they 
cross :  when  the  prisms  are  used  alone,  the 
crossing  points  are  black,  the  rest  of  the 
fibres  white ;  when  the  seleuite  plate  is 
interposed,  the  crossing  points  exhibit  the 
colour  of  the  field,  and  the  uncrossed  por- 
tions of  the  fibre  are  blue  or  yellow  accord- 
ing to  position. 

The  vicinity  of  a  round  bordered  pit,  as 
in  the  wood-cells  of  Pimis,  exhibits  a  black 
cross  when  seen  perpendicularly  bypolarized 
light.  The  black  cross  and  the  colours  ex- 
hibited by  starch  are  well  known.  Chloro- 
phyll does  not  seem  to  act  on  polarized 
light,  nor  the  primordial  utricle  of  cells, 
except  a  trace  when  contracted  by  weak 
alcohol. 

The  polarization  apparatus  is  exceedingly 
useful  for  the  detection  of  crystals  (Raphi- 
DES)  in  vegetable  tissues,  when  they  are  so 
small  as  to  be  easily  overlooked,  and  the 


larger  kinds  form  beautiful  objects  with,  and 
often  without  the  selenite  plate.  See 
Muscle. 

BiBL.  Herschel,  Encycl.  Metropol.  art. 
Light ;  Pereira,  Lectures  on  Polarized  Light, 
hy  B.  Powell;  Brewster,  Optics;  Erlach, 
Mik.  Beohncht.  iih.  organ.  Element,  bei  polar. 
Licht,  Mailer's  Archiu,  1847 ;  Valentin,  D. 
Untersuch.  ^-c.  1861 ;  Lobb,  Qu.  Mic.  .In. 
viii.  p.  107 ;  Carpenter,  The  Microscope ; 
Beale,  How  to  Work,  8fc. 

POLLEN.- — This  name  is  applied  to  the 
coloured  pulverulent  substance  familiar  to 
every  one  as  occurring  scattered  in  the  in- 
terior of  full-blown  flowers  ;  it  is  produced 
in  the  anthers,  the  (usually)  stalked  club- 
shaped  organs  which  stand  in  one  or  more 
circles  between  the  floral  envelopes  and  the 
pistils,  and  is  discharged  from  them  when 
ripe,  in  order  to  fertilize  the  ovules.  When 
slightly  magnified,  the  pollen  of  most 
flowers  appears  to  consist  of  granules,  of 
different  size  and  colour  in  different  plants  ; 
hence  the  individual  particles  are  called 
pollen-grains  or  granules  (PI.  32).  Exami- 
nation under  a  sufiicient  magnifying  power 
shows  that  the  simple  or  typical  forms  of 
pollen-grains  are  single  free  cells  filled 
with  fluid  matter :  more  complex  forms 
occur  in  many  cases,  which,  however,  may 
be  simply  characterized  as  simple  pollen- 
grains,  permanently  coherent  into  definitely- 
formed  groups. 

The  pollen-grain  may  be  examined  as  to 
its  form  and  structure,  its  contents,  and  its 
development. 

The  forms  of  simple  grains  presented  in 
different  plants  are  tolerably  varied — sphe- 
rical (PI.  32.  figs.  8-10,  22,  23,  2-5)  and 
elliptical  (figs.  6,  11,  29)  being  perhaps 
those  most  common ;  but  besides  these,  nu- 
merous geometrical  forms  occur,  such  as 
tetrahedral  (fig.  14),  polygonal  (figs.  16,  27, 
28),  cubic  (fig.  19).  But  it  must  be  noted 
here  that  the  forms  frequently  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  pollen  is  viewed  dry  or  in  fluid, 
since  the  elliptical  and  allied  forms  often 
expand  into  a  spherical  form,  when  they 
absorb  liquid  (figs.  18  &  20  a,  b,  c).  The  ex- 
planation of  this  will  be  given  presently.  The 
external  appearance  is  further  greatly  influ- 
enced by  minor  peculiarities  of  form,  such 
as  ridges,  spines  and  processes  of  different 
kinds ;  these,  however,  are  referable  to  the 
structure  of  the  outer  coat. 

The  ordinary  structure  of  the  coats  or  the 
cell-wall  of  the  pollen-grain  is  that  of  a 
I  delicate  internal  cell-membrane,  with  au 
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outer,  thick  and  resisting  layer,  which  may 
be  reg-arded  as  the  Cuticle  of  the  inner  or 
proper  membrane  of  the  cell.  In  a  few 
cases  the  inner  membrane  alone  exists,  as 
in  the  cylindrical  pollen-ceils  of  Zostera 
and  some  other  aquatic  plants.  In  other 
cases  the  outer  or  cuticular  coat  presents  a 
more  complex  structure,  and  two,  or,  it  is 
said,  even  three  layers  may  be  distinguished 
in  it ;  these,  however,  seem  to  be  merely  a 
lamination  of  the  outer  coat.  The  condi- 
tions in  some  of  the  Coniferse  are  dilferent 
from  this,  and  will  be  alluded  to  presently. 
The  inner  membrane  is  exceedingly  deli- 
cate and  homogeneous :  in  ordinary  spherical 
or  O'^'al  grains  it  accurately  lines  the  outer 
coat ;  in  some  of  those  forms  which  present 
processes  of  various  kinds,  such  as  CEnotliera, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  inner  coat  does  not 
extend  into  these  processes  in  the  mature 
pollen.  The  outer  coat  exhibits,  as  to  sur- 
face, every  variety  of  appearance,  from 
smooth,  through  granular  and  spiny,  to 
pseudo-cellular  arising  from  reticulated 
ridges  ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  processes 
just  alluded  to  give  a  very  peculiar  aspect 
to  many  kinds  of  pollen.  Besides  these,  we 
find  in  all  cases  markings  appearing  like 
pores,  or  others  like  sliU  (which  become 
furrows  when  dry),  or  both  together,  and 
these  in  varying  number  in  different  cases. 
The  colour  of  the  pollen  presents  great  dif- 
ferences ;  although  usually  yellow,  it  may 
be  whitish,  red  ( Verhasmm),  blue  (Epilo- 
bimn  mif/tisfifoln/m),  even  black  (tulip)  :  this 
colour  resides  in  the  outer  coat.  The  outer 
coat  also  exhibits,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
a  secretion  upon  its  surface,  of  a  viscid  cha- 
racter, usually  described  as  oily,  but  appa- 
rently consisting  of  a  viscid  matter  not 
readily  soluble  in  water,  remaining  from 
the  dissolved  parent  cells.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  substance  which  holds  together 
the  pollen-grains  in  those  cases  where  it 
consists  of  waxy  masses,  readily  breaking  up 
into  small  fragments  (Ophrydeous  Orchids). 
In  the  Onagracete  the  pollen-grains  are 
■  loosely  connected  by  slender  viscid  fila- 
ments, which  appear  to  derived  from  the 
same  source. 

The  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
character  of  the  pores  &e.,  the  projecting 
processes,  and  the  compound  conditions  of 
pollen  will  be  understood  better  after  a 
sketch  of  its  development. 

The  anther,  in  which  the  pollen  is  formed, 
consists  in  its  younger  stages  of  a  minute, 
solid,  cellular  papilla  or  cylindrical  body ; 


at  an  early  period  a  distinction  becomes 
manifest  in  its  cells :  a  single  vertical  row, 
Ijmg  in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  each 
pollen-chamber  (or  loculus),  presents  a 
different  aspect,  from  its  cells  exceeding  the 
surrounding  ones  in  size ;  and  these  rows 
undergo  a  special  development  to  produce 
the  pollen-grains,  while  the  surrounding 
layers  are  developed  into  the  tissues  forming 
the  coat  or  wall  of  the  anther,  and  its  mid- 


Eig.  -592.  Fig.  593. 


Fig.  594. 
CL     CI    CM  CE 


Vertical  sections  of  a  cell  of  a  young  anther  of  the 
Melon,  showing  the  gradual  separation  of  the  regions. 
CE,  epidermal  cells ;  C/,  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  anther; 
CL,  cells  lining  the  loculi;  CM,  cells  from  which  the 
pollen  is  developed. 

Magnified  100  diameters. 

rib  or  connective  (see  Anther).  The  cells 
of  the  primary  row  multiply  by  cell-division 
with  the  general  increase  in  size  of  the 
anther  (figs.  592-594),  until  at  length  they 
form  relatively  large  masses  of  cellular 
tissue  composed  of  large  squarish  cells 
filled  with  granular  contents,  well  defined 
as  constituting  a  distinct  tissue  from  the 
walls  of  the  pollen-chambers.  A  new 
change  then  takes  place ;  the  contents  ot 
each  cell  secrete  a  layer  of  cellulose,  which 
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does  not  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  parent 
cell  to  form  a  layer  of  secondary  deposit, 
but  lies  free  against  it,  so  that  a  new  free 
cell  is  formed  within  each  old  one,  nearly 
filling-  it.  The  walls  of  the  old  cell  (form- 
ing a  connected  parenchj'uiatous  tissue) 
then  dissolve,  so  that  the  new  cells  be- 
come free,  no  longer  merely  in  their  parent 
cells,  but  in  a  cavity  which  is  to  constitute 
the  pollen-chamber  or  loculus  of  the  anther. 
These  free  cells  are  the  parent  cells  of  the 
pollen  of  authors.  A  new  phenomenon  soon 
occurs  in  these.  These  parent  cells  divide 
into  four  by  ordinary  cell-division,  either 
by  one  or  by  two  successive  partings  by 
septa  at  right  angles  to  each  other  but  both 
perpendicular  to  an  imaginary  axis  (as  when 
an  orange  is  quartered),  or  by  simulta- 
neously-formed septa  which  cut  off  por- 
tions in  such  a  manner  that  the  new  cells 
stand  in  the  position  of  four  cannon-balls 
piled  into  a  pyramid  (tetrahedrally).  These 
new  cells  are  the  special  parent  cells  of  the 
pollen  ;  and  in  each  of  these  the  entire  pro- 
toplasmic contents  secrete  a  series  of  layers, 
which  in  the  ordinary  course,  by  the  solu- 
tion of  the  primary  walls  of  the  special 

Fig.  .595. 


Pollen-grain  of  the  Melon  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. 

Magnified  100  diameters. 


parent  cells  upon  which  they  were  applied, 
become  the  walls  of  free  cells,  which  con- 
stitute the  simple  ordinary  pollen-cells. 
These  subsequently  increase  in  size ;  and 
their  outer  laminaj  assume  the  characteristic 
form  and  appearance  while  free  in  the 
chamber  of  the  anther  (figs.  59.5-597). 

In  referring  the  peculiarities  of  many 
kinds  of  pollen  to  circumstances  connected 
with  the  development,  it  may  be  noted,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  mode  of  division  of 
the  parent  cells  into  quarters  often  influ- 
ences the  ultimate  form  of  the  pollen-grain  : 
thus,  when  the  division  is  by  two  planes  at 
right  angles,  the  original  form  of  the  pollen- 


grain  will  be  elongated,  and  the  ripe  grain 
will  probably  be  elliptical,  while,  when  the 
division  is  "  tetrahedral,"  the  grains  may 
retain  the  form  thus  produced,  or  be  slightly 
modified  and  become  polygonal,  or,  as  is 
more  common,  they  expand  more  readily 
than  the  others  into  a  sphere.  But  there  is 
no  absolute  rule  here  ;  we  find  even  the 
tetrahedral  and  the  polar  division  occur 
together  among  the  parent  cells  of  the  same 
anther.  In  the  next  j)lace,  a  compound 
condition  of  the  pollen-grains  (PI.  32.  figs. 
7, 17 )  is  readily  explicable  by  referring  it  to 
an  arrest  of  the  process  of  subdivision ;  so 
that  if  the  walls  of  the  special  parent  cell 
do  not  dissolve,  the  pollen-grains  will  be 
left  in  groups  of  four ;  and  if  the  parent 
cells  do  not  become  singly  detached  in  the 
antecedent  process  of  solution,  the  grains 
may  be  still  developed  in  the  same  order 
and  manner,  and  remain  connected  in  greater 
or  smaller  masses  or  groups,  each  enclosed 
in  its  special  parent  cell,  itself  connected 
with  a  number  of  others  of  the  same  gene- 
ration by  the  persistence  of  the  walls  of  the 
cells  in  which  the  parent  cells  were  deve- 
loped. This  explains  the  compound  pollen 
of  the  Acacias  (PI.  32.  fig.  27),  and,  as  an 
excessive  form,  the  waxy  pollen-masses 
which  occur  in  the  Orchidacese  and  Ascle- 
piadacete.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the 
pollen-grains  of  these  compound  forms  are 
merely  connected  together  by  the  viscid 
substance  remaining  from  the  solution  of 
the  parent  cells  ;  but  this  would  render  such 
cohesions  indefinite  in  character,  instead  of 
being  regular  ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  solution  may  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  the  grains  merely  hold 
together  slightly,  and  may  readily  be  sepa- 
rated. This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  , 
the  majority  of  compound  pollen-grains. 
When  pollen-grains  do  become  free,  the 
viscidity  of  their  surface  is  probably  refer- 
able to  the  dissolved  parent  cells. 

The  metamorphoses  of  the  outer  coat  or 
cuticle  of  the  pollen-grain  are  very  remark- 
able, and  not  yet  at  all  understood ;  the 
granulations  (PI.  32.  figs.  11,  12),  spines 
(figs.  8,  9,  22,  26),  reticidations  (figs.  13, 2-3, 
27,  28),  &c.  characterizing  mature  grains 
make  their  appearance  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  solution  of  the  special  parent 
cells  and  the  bursting  of  the  anther,  while 
the  pollen-gTains  lie  free  within  the  latter ; 
their  production  is  accompanied  by  a  gene- 
ral growth  and  expansion  of  the  pollen- 
grain.    We  have  observed  that  the  outer 
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coat  is  often  deposited  as  a  very  thick  layer 
inside  the  special  parent  cell,  and  that,  when 
the  latter  dissolves,  the  outer  coat  of  the 
pollen-grain  is  also  in  a  softened  condition, 
and  becomes  stretched  by  tlie  expanding- 
inner  coat,  finally  forming  a  comparatively 
thin  layer  on  the  ripe  grain  (e.  g.  in  Tra- 
descantia).  The  mode  of  origin  of  the 
markings,  like  those  on  Spores  and  on  the 
cuticle  of  Helli'horus  &c.  (see  Epideemis), 
is  altogether  unknown ;  probably  all  the  cases 
are  referable  to  one  cause. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  mature 
pollen-grain  exhibits  pores  or  slits.  We 
believe  they  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
thinner  places  in  the  outer  membrane.  Their 
number  and  position  varies  much,  as  will 
be  indicated  presently  on  referring  to  some 
of  the  principal  types  of  form  of  pollen. 
The  slit-like  markings  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  peculiar  shrinking  of  the 
pollen  when  dry,  the  coat  collapsing  at 
the  thin  places,  so  that  grains  of  this 
kind  appear  oval  or  angular,  not  clearly  ex- 
hibiting the  slits  (which  then  become /?/r- 
roivs)  ;  but  they  swell  out  and  display  the 
latter  clearly  when  placed  in  water  or  di- 
lute acids  (PI.  32.  hgs.  18  &  20).  When 
the  so-called  pores  exist,  they  are  either 
like  simple  pores  (PI.  32.  fig.  10),  or  they 
may  be  provided  with  little  disk-like  pieces 
or  lids,  which  fall  off  and  leave  them  bare 
when  the  pollen-tube  is  formed  (figs.  13  & 
22  ).  In  all  cases,  however,  we  believe  that 
the  outer  coat  is  extended  over  the  whole 
surface,  and  that  the  slits  and  dots  are 
merely  thinner  places  ;  moreovei-,  in  certain 
cases  {Leschenatdtia,  a  quaternate  pollen) 
we  have  seen  the  thickening  layers  of  the 
young  pollen-grain,  inside  the  parent  cell, 
exhibit  (exactly  comparable  to  those  of 
ordinary  pitted  cells)  at  the  places  corre- 
sponding to  the  futiu'e  pores,  and,  curiously 
enough,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  pits  of 
adjacent  pollen-cells  corresponding,  although 
in  the  mature  expanded  compound  grains 
they  were  far  separated.  Sometimes  the 
lids  are  found  at  the  end  of  short  projecting 
processes  (PI.  32.  fig.  22).  The  pollen  of 
(Enothera  and  allied  genera  exhibit  remark- 
able conditions,  which  have  been  mistakenly 
described.  The  form  of  the  grain  is  that  of 
a  depressed  sphere  with  three  large  equi- 
distant truncated  cones  projecting  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  plane.  The  outer  coat 
is  thick,  except  at  the  ends  of  the  conical 
masses ;  and  two  laminae  are  distinguishable 
(PI.  32.  fig.  14).    The  outer  coat  thins  off 


towards  the  end  of  each  process.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  inner  coat  or  true 
pollen-membrane  does  not  extend  into  the 
processes  at  all,  but  is  globular,  and  that  a 
semifluid  deposit  occupies  the  space  between 
the  inner  coat  and  the  outer,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tubular  processes.  Now,  supposing 
such  a  deposit  to  become  hardened  and, 
after  circumscissile  fission,  pushed  off  as  a. 
plate  by  the  advancing  pollen-tube,  instead 
of  giving  way  and  expanding,  we  should 
have  the  lid  occurring  in  Cucurhita  Pepo 
(PI.  32.  fig.  22)  and  other  cases. 

In  Mimtdus  moschatus  (PI.  32.  fig.  24) 
the  slits  or  furrows  are  curved,  and  in 
Nymph«a,\Pimis,  and  other  cases  still  more 
complex. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  pollen  is  the 
agent  of  fertilization  of  the  ovules  in  the 
Flowering  plants.  When  scattered  from 
the  anthers,  that  portion  of  the  pollen 
which  falls  upon  the  stigma  (and  frequently 
other  portions  falling-  upon  nectaries  or 
secreting  surfaces)  swell  slightly,  and  ger- 
minate, as  it  were,  sending  out  a  delicate 
tubular  process  from  one  or  more  of  the  so- 
called  pores  or  slits  (PI.  32.  fig.  SO),  which 
processes  (the  pollen-tubes)  insinuate  them- 
selves between  the  loosely  packed  cells  of 
the  stigma,  and,  continually  elongating, 
make  their  way  down  the  style  and  along 
the  conducting  tissue  to  the  ovules.  In  the 
Coniferse  the  pollen-gTaius  fall  directly  upon 
the  niicropyle  of  the  naked  Ovule,  and 
send  their  pollen-tubes  into  it.  The  pollen- 
tube  is  produced  by  the  development  of  the 
inner  or  proper  coat  of  the  pollen  into  a 
tubular  filament.  When  pollen-grains  are 
placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  in  syrup 
(sometimes  in  water),  thej'  absorb  liquid, 
swell,  and  their  contents  partly  exude  from 
pores  &c.,  either  to  a  slight  extent,  as  a 
little  "  hernia,"  as  it  were,  of  the  inner 
membrane,  or  in  large  quantity  in  a  worm- 
like, irregular  mass ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
coagulation  of  the  sin-face  often  produces  a 
pellicular  coat.  These  exuded  masses  are  of 
course  distinct  from  the  true  pollen-tubes 
produced  under  natural  conditions. 

The  fluid  contents  of  the  pollen-grains 
consist  of  a  granular  -^'iscid  protoplasm,  with 
minute  starch-granules  and  (apaprently) 
oil-drops,  making  together  what  has  been 
called  the /oi'^y/a,  which  increases  in  density 
as  the  polien  ripens.  The  starch-granules 
exhibit  molecular  motion  in  the  pollen- 
tube,  and  still  more  clearly  when  they 
escape  by  rupture.    The  granular  contents 
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of  the  pollen-cell,  which  are  always  ren- 
dered opaque  by  the  action  of  water,  are 
gradually  transferred  to  the  pollen-tube  as 
it  elongates. 

Connected  with  this  point  is  the  pecu- 
liarity exhibited  by  the  pollen  of  the  Coni- 
ferse.  In  the  Abietineae  the  form  of  the  gra- 
nules is  very  peculiar — elongated,  curved, 
and  with  bulging  ends ;  and,  according  to 
Schacht,  a  distinct  internal  cell  exists,  at- 
tached at  one  side  in  the  cavity  of  the  ordi- 
nary pollen-cell,  this  internal  cell  dividing 
and  growing  out  as  the  pollen-tube  when 
the  pollen-grain  comes  upon  the  ovule. 
The  pollen  of  the  Cupressinece  is  spheroidal ; 
but  free  cellules  appear  to  be  formed  in  the 
pollen-tubes  during  the  fertilization.  These 
conditions,  which  are  not  yet  satisfactorily 
cleared  up,  indicate  a  relation  to  the  sper- 
matozoid-producing  spores  of  the  Marsilea- 
ceae,  &c.,  analogous  to  that  between  the 
Gymnospermous  ovules  and  the  ovule-spores 
of  those  Cryptogamic  families. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  pollen-grains  might  have 
some  relation  to  the  general  structure  of 
the  plants,  and  might  serve  as  an  indication 
of  systematic  position  and  affinities.  But 
there  appears  to  be  no  definite  relation; 
very  varied  pollen  occurs  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  family,  and  very  similar  pollen- 
grains  in  families  widely  distant.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  a  certain  relation 
within  the  limits  oi  genera.  It  may  be  per- 
haps generally  stated  that  the  Monocotyle- 
dons have  frequently  one  pore  or  furrow  ; 
the  Grasses  often  three  pores,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  Dicotyledons,  many  of  which 
have  more,  while  a  large  number  of  the 
families  of  the  latter  division  exhibit  both 
pores  and  slits.  As  microscopic  objects,  it 
is  most  convenient  to  class  the  forms  arti- 
ficially, or  according  to  structure  ;  and  we 
give  a  brief  list  of  the  principal  varieties 
arranged  under  this  point  of  view. 

The  poUen-grains  of  Zostera,  ZanichelUa, 
and  other  submerged  aquatic  plants,  have 
no  cuticle  or  outer  coat ;  all  other  known 
forms  possess  one  or  more  outer  layers. 

A.  Outer  coat  without  furrows  or  pores. 

a.  Outer  coat  granular  :  Strelitzia  RegincE, 
Calla  palmtris,  Crocus  satiriis,  <5'C., 
Amruni  europceum,  Laurus  nohilis,  ^c, 
many  Euphorbiacese. 

b.  Outer  coat  with  papillce  :  Canna  indica. 

c.  Outer  coat  with  cell-like  reticulations  : 


Ruellia  formosa  (PI.  32.  fig.  23)  R., 

strepens,  Trihulus  terrestris. 

In  Periploca  grceca  (PI.  32.  fig.  15)  and 
Apocynum  venctum  (fig.  7)  grains  of  this 
kind  are  connected  in  fours  in  one  plane  ; 
in  some  Luzula;  tetrahedrally. 

B.  Outer  coat  presenting  longitudinal  fur- 
rows (or  folds). 

*  One  furrow  (the  form  of  most  Mono- 
cotyledons). 

a.  Outer  coat  finely  granular  :  common 
in  Monocotyledons ;  among  the  Dico- 
tyledons, in  Myrica  cerifera,  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  Liriodendron  tulipiferum, 

b.  Outer  coat  granular,  spiny  :  Nymphcea 
alba. 

c.  Outer  coat  with  cell-like  reticulations  : 
HemerocalKs  fidta,  and  other  Monoco- 
tyledons. 

d.  Outer  coat  with  irregular  reticulations : 
Alstrcemeria  Ctirtisiana. 

Among  the  Orchidese  are  found  quater- 
nate  grains  belonging  to  this  group. 

**  Outer  coat  with  two  furrows  :  a  rare 
form,  occurring  in  species  oiPonte- 
deria  niid^  Amaryllis,  Tamuscommu- 
nis  and  deijhantipes,  Tigridia  pavo- 
nia,  CahjcantJms Jioridus,  ^-c. 

***  Outer  coat  with  three  longitudinal 
fuiTows. 

a.  Outer  coat  granular.  One  of  the  com- 
monest forms  :  Quercus  Rohiir,  Viola 
odorata  (PI.  32.  fig.  6). 

b.  Outer  coat  with  short  spines :  Cactus 
Jlayelliformis,  Viscnm  album. 

c.  Outer  coat  with  cell-like  reticulations  : 
Statice  (PI.  32.  fig.  29),  various  Cruci- 
ferte. 

****  Outer  coat  with  more  than  three 
furrows. 

a.  Four  :  A'ery  rare  as  normal,  Houstonia 
cceridea,  Ccdrela  odorata ;  occasionally 
occurring  where  three  is  the  normal 
number,  as  in  Solamim  tuberosum. 

b.  Six :  some  of  the  Labiatse  and  Passi- 
florese  (PI.  S2.  fig.  20),  Ephedra  dista- 
chya,  Heliotr opium  grandijlorum. 

c.  A  large  number  of  furrows :  many 
Eubiacefe,  e.  g.  Sherardia  arvensis  (PI. 
32.  fig.  18). 
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The  pollen  of  the  Pines  is  related  to  this 
group,  rlso  that  of  Nymphaa  Lotus,  Victo- 
ria regia,  and  other  plants,  where  the  fur- 
rows or  thin  places  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  wall,  and  the  outer  coat  forms  only 
segmenial  pieces.  In  Mivmlus  moschatus 
(PI.  32.  fig.  24)  a  very  remarkable  appear- 
ance arises  from  the  furrows  running  in 
a  curved  or  spiral  direction  ;  and  analogous 
conditions  are  met  with  in  Thunhergia  alata. 

C.  Outer  coat  with  pores. 

*  A  single  pore  :  Grasses,  Sedges,  Ty- 
pha  angustifolia,  Simrganium  ra- 
■mosmn. 

**  Two  pores  :  Colchicvm,  and  a  few 
other  Monocotyledons ;  also  Brous- 
sonetia. 

*-s*  Three  pores. 

a.  Outer  coat  gi-anular :  Dipsacese,  Urti- 
cacese,  Onagracese  (here  the  pores  form 
projecting  processes  (PI.  .32.  fig.  14)  ; 
and  in  Morincla  persica  this  is  still  more 
the  case)  ;  Oucnmis  sativus. 

b.  Outer  coat  with  cell-like  reticulations  : 
many  Passifloreae  (with  large  lids,  P. 
ccerulea  (PI.  32.  fig.  1.3),  Sfc). 
*-*«*  Four  pores. 

a.  Pores  on  the  equator :  Pistacia  tere- 
binthus,  Campanula  rotundifolia,  8fC. 

b.  Pores  not  equatorial :  Passiflora  ker- 
mesina,  Impatiens  Balsamina  (PI.  32. 
fig.  21)  {Noli-me-tangere). 

***{^«  More  than  four  pores. 

t  Distributed  regularly. 

a.  On  the  equator :  Ahius  ghdinosa,  JJl- 
mus  campestris,  CoUomia  linearis,  Cam- 
panula Speculum. 

b.  All  over  the  grains  :  Basella  alba  (PI. 
32.  fig.  19). 

tt  Scattered  in'egularly. 

a.  Outer  coat  slightly  granular :  many 
Nyctaginese,  Convolvulaceae,  Chenopo- 
diacese,  Alsinese,  Alisma  Plantago  (PI. 
32.  fig.  10),  Plantago  lanceolata,  Ribes 
nigrum,  Cactus  Opuntia,  8fc. 

b.  Outer  coat  granular  and  spiny :  Cucur- 
bita  Pepo  (with  lids,  PI.  82.  fig.  22), 
Malvaceee  (PI.  32.  fig.  26). 

c.  Outer  coat  with  cell-like  reticulations : 
Polygonum  amphibium,  persicaria,  Co- 
baa  scandens. 


Compound  porous  forms  occur  in  some 
of  the  Unagracese,  and  in  Drimys  Winteri, 
where  four  grains  are  conjoined  tetrahe- 
drally.  In  the  Mimosete  groups  of  eight 
or  sixteen  (PI.  32.  fig.  25)  occur  in  various 
forms.  In  Leschenaultia  formosa  the  grains 
are  quaternate,  lying  in  one  plane. 

D.  Outer  coat  with  both  furrows  and  pores. 

*  Grains  rounded  or  depressed,  with 
three  depressions,  each  with  a  pore  : 
most  Dipsacefe  and  Geraniacese 
(sometimes  only  two  occur,  PI.  32. 
fig.  22). 

**  Three  furrows  and  three  pores. 

a.  Outer  coat  granular;  a  very  common 
form  among  Dicotyledons. 

b.  Outer  coat  spiny  :  most  Compositse. 

c.  Outer  coat  with  cell-like  reticulations  ; 
rare  :  Syringa  vidgaris,  Ligustrum  vid- 
gare,  Grewia  occidentalism  and  other 
species. 

***  Outer  coat  with  more  than  three 
furrows,  each  with  a  pore.  Some- 
times abnormally,  instead  of  three, 
but  normally  in  most  of  the  Boragi- 
naceae  and  Polygalacese. 

****  Six  to  nine  furrows,  three  con- 
taining a  pore  :  Lythraceffi,  Mela- 
stomacese,  C  ombre taceae. 

*****  Three  or  four  furrows,  with  six 
or  eight  papillae  :  Keuradaprocum- 
bens,  i^'r. 

******  Three  furrows  and  three  papillae 
not  in  the  furrows  :  Carolinea  cam- 
pestris, &c. 

Amyloid  coi'puscles  exist  in  the  fovilla  of 
some  pollen-grains  in  the  form  of  very  small 
grains  which  are  stained  blue  by  iodine. 

Related  compound  forms  occur  in  the 
Ericacete  and  Epacridaceae,  where  the  grains 
are  tetrahedrally  arranged  (PI.  32.  fig.  17). 
Other  aberi'ant  forms  occur  in  which  the 
single  grains  are  cubic  or  dodecahedral  ; 
and  in  the  Cichoraceae  polyhedral  forms  of 
comj)licated  character  are  common  (PI.  32. 
figs.  16,  27,  28). 

Mature  pollen-gTains  should  be  observed 
dry  (as  opaque  and  transparent  objects),  and 
in  water  or  glycerine  ;  in  some  cases,  in  oil ; 
treatmentwith  acids  is  also  useful  in  making 
out  structure.  In  observing  the  develop- 
ment of  pollen,  it  is  necessary  to  wet  the 
object  with  a  solution  of  sugar  or  gum ; 
otherwise  the  appearances  are  altogether 
changed  through  endosmotic  action. 
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BiBL.  Niigeli,  Entivick.  des  Pollens,  Zu- 
rich, 1842,  and  his  papers  on  Oell-formation 
translated  in  Ray  Societifs  Vols,  for  1846 
and  1847  ;  Ilufmeister,  .Botanische  Zcitum/, 
vi.  1848 ;  Gieswald,  LiniicBa,  xxv.  p.  8l 
(1852)  ;  Schacht  (Ooniferffi),  Beitrag  z. 
Botanik,  Berlin,  1854 ;  Saccardo,  Nuoco 
Giorn.  Bot.  Nat.  1872. 

POLLEN-TUBE.— Some  remarks  upon 
the  relation  of  the  ovule  to  the  pollen-tube 
during  impregnation  have  been  made  under 
Ovule.  When  a  perfect  pollen-grain  comes 
into  contact,  either  through  the  agency  of 
insects,  vrind,  or  gravity,  with  a  fully 
matured  stigma,  or  is  artificially  placed  on 
one,  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  terminal 
cells  of  the  stigma  in  consequence  of  their 
being  more  or  less  covered  with  a  viscid 
secretion.  Either  the  pollen-grain  remains 
in  its  first  position,  or  the  stigmal  cells  in 
the  neighbourhood  increase  in  length  and 
more  or  less  envelop  and  clasp  it.  Under 
the  influence  of  heat  and  the  adhesive 
matter,  the  internal  structures  of  the  grain 
undergo  rapid  change,  and  shortly  the 
internal  homogeneous  cell-membrane  pro- 
trudes through  one  of  the  openings  in  the 
external  coat,  and,  nourished  by  the  viscous 
secretion,  grows  rapidly.  A  fine  tube  results, 
which  is  composed  of  a  homogeneous  cell- 
wall,  which  contains  the  fovilla,  some  of  the 
granules  often  presenting  movements ;  this 
delicate  tube  penetrates  between  the  cells 
of  the  stigma  by  the  force  incident  to 
growth  ;  and  the  pollen-grain  is  prevented 
from  being  affected  by  this  force,  for  it  is 
glued  on  to  the  stigma ;  but  if  water  be 
applied  and  the  gummy  matter  be  weakened, 
the  grain  moves  away  and  the  tube  appears. 
The  growing  tube,  nourished  by  the  juices 
of  the  female  organ,  passes  into  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  whose  cells  are  lax  and  sur- 
rounded by  granular  protoplasm,  and  thence 
to  the  placenta  and  ovule,  or  to  the  ovule  at 
once. 

The  growth  of  the  tube  is  very  rapid 
in  some  and  slow  in  other  plants ;  and  its 
length  depends  upon  that  of  the  stigma, 
style,  and  interovarian  structures.  The 
tube  is  cellular  in  some  Monocotyledons ; 
but  no  cell-wall  stretches  across  in  Dicoty- 
ledons, and  we  have  found  the  tubes  bi- 
furcating in  Violaceae. 

POLYAC'TIS.    See  Botrytis. 

POLYAR'THRA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Hydatinsea. 

Char.  Eye  single,  cervical ;  foot  absent ; 
body  with  six  cirrhi  or  fins  on  each  side. 


Jaws  each  with  a  single  tooth. 

1.  P.  platijptera  (PL  35.  fig.  19).  Body 
ovato-subquadrate,  fins  ensiform  serrate. 
Aquatic  ;  length  1-190". 

2.  P.  tri(jla.  Fins  setaceous.  Aquatic  ; 
length  1-190". 

BiBL.  Elirenberg,  Infus.  p.  440. 

POLYCLI'NUM,  Sav.— A  genus  of  Tu- 
nicate Mollusca,  of  the  family  Botryllid^ 
(p.  110). 

P.  aurantimn.  Consists  of  little  rounded 
orange  masses,  fixed  to  rocks  by  a  short  and 
thick  peduncle. 

BiBL.  Forbes  and  Hanley,  Brit.  Mollusca, 
i.  14. 

POLYCOC'CUM,  Sant.— A  genus  of 
Micro-lichens,  parasitic  on  the  prothallus  of 
Stereocaulon  condensatum. 

Char.  Spores  eight,  small,  two-locular, 
brown. 

BiBL.  Lindsay,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  343. 

POLYCOO'CUS,  Klitz.— Probably  be- 
lono-s  to  Mkrocystis. 

POLYCO'PE,  G.  0.  Sars.— A  bivalved 
Entomostracon  of  the  Cladocopa  group. 
Upper  and  lower  antennae  both  natatory 
and  setiferous.  Two  pairs  of  posterior 
limbs,  the  first  natatory,  the  second  bran- 
chial. No  eyes.  No  heart.  Intestine  im- 
perforate. Valves  circular,  thin,  smooth, 
or  ornamented.  Marine.  Recent  and 
fossil. 

BiBL.  Brady,  Tr.  Linn.  Sac.  xxvi  470. 

POLYCYSTINA,  Ehr.— A  family  of 
Rhizopoda  Radiolaria  (Miiller),  or  a  family 
of  the  order  Echinocystida,  class  Rhizo- 
poda (Claparede). 

Under  every  classification  these  beautiful 
microscopic  objects  must  be  associated  with 
the  Acanthometrina  and  Thalassicollina. 
Miiller  distinguishes  the  Polycystina  as  an 
animal  enclosed  in  a  siliceous  foraniinated 
shell.  These  shells  are  very  minute  and 
are  of  many  forms.  Spherical,  conical,  egg- 
shaped,  and  star-shaped  kinds  are  common ; 
and  in  most  cases  there  are  siliceous  pro- 
longations of  the  body,  which  are  symmetri- 
cal and  curved,  or  angular,  or  branched 
(PI.  31.  figs.  23-31).  The  perforations  of 
the  shell  are  large,  and  cause  it  to  resemble 
a  siliceous  reticulation  rather  than  a  test. 
The  prolongations  of  the  siliceous  skeleton 
(for  such  is  the' shell)  are  not  hollow,  but 
consist  of  transparent  and  solid  silica,  which 
is  developed  during  the  assimilative  pro- 
cesses of  the  animal.  The  soft  parts  or 
sarcode  are  amcEboid  in  structure  and  pecu- 
liarities ;  they  are  contained  within  the 
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cavity  of  tlie  perforate  shell ;  and  the  pro- 
longations of  it  surround  the  siliceous  struc- 
ttu-es,  protruding  often  in  a  pseudopodial 
manner.  In  some  instances  one  siliceous 
skeleton  appears  within  another,  and  a  kind 
of  division  of  the  sarcode  occurs,  whilst  iu 
other  specimens  there  is  an  appearance  of 
thick  sarcode  at  the  extremities  of  the  pro- 
duced siliceous  processes.  The  sarcode  is 
olive-brown  or  yellowish.  The  Polycystina 
have  been  discovered  on  nearly  every  ocean 
floor.  Ehrenberg found  them  at  Cuxhaven, 
and  then  in  the  Antarctic  seas  ;  Bailey 
described  them  from  from  the  depths  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  Muller  studied  them  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Hackelin  the  Adriatic, 
Wallich  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  Wyville 
Thomson,  Carpenter,  and  Gwyn  Jeffreys 
noticed  them  in  the  deep-sea  soundings  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  The  siliceous  skeletons 
or  shells  accumulated  in  thick  deposits 
during  the  last  geological  periods,  and 
myriads  of  these  exquisite  microscopic  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  many  strata  in  Sicily, 
Greece,  Oran  in  Africa,  Bermuda,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  Barbadoes.  The  Poly- 
cystina are  best  examined  as  opaque  objects, 
and,  if  the  minute  details  are  required  to  be 
seen,  as  transparent  bodies. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Monatsber.  Berl  Ahad.  1846- 
1850 ;  Microf/eologie,  1854 ;  Miiller,  Ueber 
d.Thallass.  df  d.  Polycyst.u.  Acanthoe.  d.  Mit- 
telm.  in  Abli.  d.  Mnig.  Akad.  d.  TFiss.  zu 
Berlin,  1858  ;  Haeckel,  Die  Radiolarien, 
Berlin,  1862;  Furlong,  Qu.  3£ic.  Jn.  i. 
1861-64;  Glaparede  et  hachmaan,  Etudes, 
434 ;  Wallich,  Trans.  Mic.  Soc.  n.  s.  xiii. 
75 ;  W.  Thomson,  Deep  Sea,  p.  98. 

POLYCYS'TIS,  Kutz.  See  Clathbo- 
CYSTis.    Is  a  Microcystis. 

POLYCYS'TIS,  Leveille.— A  geiius  of 
Ustilaginei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  inclu- 
ding several  of  the  old  species  of  livedo ; 
P.  colcliici,  P.  parallela  and  P.  violce  are 
British.    See.  Ustilaginei. 

POLYE'DRIUM,  Nag.  —  A  genus  of 
Unicellular  Algse,  family  Protococcaceas. 

Cliar.  Cells  single,  free,  triangular,  and 
the  angles  more  or  less  produced  and  elon- 
gated. 

BiBii.  Pabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  61 ; 
Aicber,  Qn.  Mic.  Jn.  1871,  96. 

POLYEM'BRYONY.— This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  phenomenon  occurring  sometimes 
regularly,  sometimes  abnormally  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ovules  of  Flowering  Plants. 
In  the  Angiospermous  plants  it  is  usual  to 
find  several  germinal  masses  in  the  unferti- 


lized embryo-sac  (seeOvuLK) ;  but  ordinarily 
only  one  of  these  becomes  impregnated  and 
developed.  Occasionally,  however,  more 
than  one  commences  the  course  of  develop- 
ment into  an  embryo,  as  in  the  Orchidaceae, 
and  more  especially  in  the  genus  Citrus :  in 
most  cases  all  but  one  become  subsequently 
obliterated ;  but  in  the  orange  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  ripe  seeds  are  met  with  con- 
taining more  than  one  embiyo.  We  have 
met  with  them  in  other  cases. 

Another  kind  of  polyembryony  occurs  in 
the  Sautalacese.  Viscum  has  two  or  three 
embryo-sacs  ;  these  may  all  have  their  ger- 
minal masses  fertilized,  and  tbe  develop- 
ment of  the  embryos  may  go  on  to  a  certain 
point  until  one  takes  the  lead  and  the  others 
disappear. 

In  the  Gymnospermia  (Coniferje  and  Oy- 
cadacese),  as  described  in  the  article  Ovule, 
there  may  be  one  or  more  ( Ta.ms)  primary 
embryo-sacs,  in  which  are  produced  several 
corpuscula,  with  secondary  embryo-sacs ; 
further,  the  germinal  masses  of  these,  after 
fertilization,  produce  suspensors,  which 
branch  at  their  lower  ends,  and  each  pro- 
duces four  rudimentary  enJbryos,  all  but  one 
of  them  vanishing  during  the  ripening  of 
the  seeds.  Our  space  only  admits  of  a 
brief  notice  of  these  interesting  phenomena, 
on  which  much  interesting  information  will 
be  found  in  the  works  referred  to  below. 

BiBL.  Meyen,  On  Imiiregnation  and  Poly- 
embryony (Berlin,  1840),  transl.  in  Taylor''s 
Scientific  Memoirs,  iii.  p.  1 ;  R.  Brown,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  p.  368;  Mirbel  and  Spach, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xx.  p.  257  ;  Criiger, 
Botanische  Zeit.  ix.  p.  57  ;  GelesnofF,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  189,  and  the  works 
of  Hofmeister  cited  under  Ovule. 

POLYGAS'TRICA.— According  to  Eh- 
renberg's  system,  the  Infusoria  are  sub- 
divided into  the  Polygastrica  and  the 
Rotatoria.  The  so-called  Polygastrica  cor- 
respond to  our  Infusoria;  the  Rotatoria 
form  a  distinct  class. 

POLYI'DES,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Crypto- 
nemiacese  (Florideous  Algse),  containing 
one  British  species,  P.  rotundas,  having  a 
branched  frond  4  to  6"  high,  consisting  of 
repeatedly  dicbotomous,  purplish  -  brown, 
solid  fibres,  about  1-20"  in  diameter.  The 
fibres  present  a  central  layer  of  longitudi- 
nally arranged  filamentous  cells,  and  a  cor- 
tical layer  of  perpendicular,  dichotomous 
filaments,  formed  of  elliptical  cells  inter- 
nally, terminating  at  the  surface  in  minute 
moniliform  rows.    The  fructification  con- 
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sists  of: — 1.  /aye/^cs  bearing  spores,  contained 
in  superficial  wart-like  bodies,  composed  of 
colourless  articulate  filaments  ;  2.  tetra- 
hedrally  divided  tetraspores,  embedded  in 
the  peripheral  filaments  of  the  cortical  layer 
of  the  frond.  Antheridia  have  not  yet 
been  observed. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mnr.  Alrj.  p.  146, 
pi.  18  D ;  Plujc.  Brit.  pi.  95 ;  Greville,  Alg. 
Brit.  pi.  11. 

POLYMORPHI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  genus 
of  hj'aline  Foraminifera.  Inequilateral, 
oblong  or  elongate,  globose  or  compressed 
(PI.  18.  fig.  40,  P.  communis;  fig.  42,  P. 
ohlonga ;  fig.  43,  P.  compressa)  ;  chambers 
often  numerous,  alternate  in  two  rows, 
slightly  embracing,  but  alwaj's  more  so  on 
one  side  than  the  other ;  orifice  round,  at  the 
summit  of  the  last  chamber,  radiate.  Some- 
times the  later  chambers  have  branching, 
tubular  apertures  (P.  Orhignii,  PI.  18. 
fig.  41). 

Many  species  in  all  seas ;  fossil  from  the 
Trias  upwards. 

BiBL.  Williamson,  Rec.  For.  70 ;  Car- 
penter, Introd.  For.  166;  Brad}^,  Parker, 
and  Jones,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvii.  197. 

POLYNE'MA.— A  genus  of  Hymenop- 
tera.  The  perfect  insect  is  aquatic  in  its 
habits,  swimming  by  means  of  its  wings. 
It  lays  its  eggs  inside  those  of  Dragonflies ; 
and  the  embryo  has  the  form  of  a  bottle- 
shaped  mass  of  embryonal  cells  covered  with 
a  thin  cuticle.  Protected  by  the  shell  of 
the  egg  and  bathed  by  the  juices  therein, 
the  larva  is  nourished  and  developed. 

BiBL.  Lubbock,  Linn.  Trans.  1863  ;  Me- 
tam.  Lnsect.  37. 

POLYOM'MATUS,  Latr.— A  genus  of 
Lepidopterous  Insects,  of  the  family  Lycse- 
nidae. 

Char.  Antennae  terminated  by  a  contracted 
knob  ;  tarsal  claws  minute  ;  wings  not 
tailed. 

The  (thirteen)  species  are  small  butter- 
flies, the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  of  a 
beautiful  blue  colour,  the  under  side  grey  or 
brownish,  and  with  numerous  eye-like  spots. 

The  scales  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
wings  of  P.  argiolus  and  P.  argus  have  been 
proposed  as  test-objects.  They  are  of  two 
kinds — one  resembling  in  structure  the  ordi- 
nary scales  of  insects,  the  other  of  a  bat- 
tledore form  (PJ.  27.  figs.  20  &  21).  See 
Scales  of  Insects  and  Test-objects. 

The  species  are  figured  in  Westwood's 
British  Butterflies. 

POLYPHE'MUS,  Miill.  — A  genus  of 
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Entomostraca,  of  the  order  Cladocera,  and 
family  Polyphemidse. 

Char.  Ilead  distinct  from  the  body  ;  ab- 
domen long,  slender,  and  projecting  exter- 
nally from  the  shell. 

P.  pecliculm  (PL  14.  fig.  29).  The  only 
species.  Aquatic. 

BiBL,  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostr.  p.  111. 
POLYPIIRAG'xMA,  Reuss.  —  A  large 
stichostegian  Lituola,  with  numerous  short 
chambers  and  cribrate  septa.    Fossil ;  Cre- 
taceous.   Saxony  and  Bohemia. 

BiBL.  Von  Reuss, Cre^wYs's  Elhthalgebirge, 
I.  iv.  139. 

POLYPI. — A  class  of  the  invertebrate 
subkingdom  Radiata,  which  has  been  very 
generally  discarded,  or  else  limited  on  ac- 
count of  its  including  or  separating  organ- 
isms presenting  very  marked  structural 
distinctions.  At  present,  those  naturalists 
who  retain  the  class  group  together  the 
Actiuiaria  or  Malacodermic  Zoantharia  and 
the  Antipatharia  or  Sclerobasic  Zoantharia 
in  one  subclass.  The  second  subclass  is  that 
of  the  Alcyonida,  and  the  third  that  of  the 
Madreporaria  or  Sclerodermic  Zoantharia — • 
the  Stony  Corals.  Thus  Milne-Edwards 
and  Jules  Haime  group  the  above  as  the 
"  Polypes  properly  so  called ;  "  and  A. 
Agassiss,  recognizing  the  class,  divides  it  into 
the  Actinoids,  Halcyonoids,  and  Madre- 
poi-ians.  Other  authors  extend  the  class, 
and  cause  it  to  embrace  the  Hydrozoa  and 
Polyzoabesides  the  above-mentionedgroups. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  a  philosophical 
classification  which  can  separate  absolutely 
the  Hydrozoa  from  the  Actinoids,  Halcyo- 
noids, and  Madreporaria ;  and  therefore 
these  being  grouped  as  Actinozoa  are  classed 
with  the  Hydrozoa  in  the  subkingdom 
Coeleuterata  of  Frey  and  Leuckart.  The 
Polyzoa  have  no  affinity  as  a  class  with  the 
Actinozoa  or  Hydrozoa,  and  are  therefore 
eliminated.  The  Ccelenterata  have  the 
mouth  opening  into  a  digestive  cavity 
without  an  anal  termination  ;  and  in  the 
Actinozoa  the  reproductive  organs  are 
within  this  cavity  or  open  into  it,  so  that 
the  ova  and  young  are  voided  by  the  mouth ; 
the  Hydrozoa,  on  the  contrary,  have  the 
reproductive  organs  external  to  the  digestive 
cloaca.  For  the  articles  referring  to  the 
Ccelenterata,  see  Actinia,  Alcyonium, 
and  Zoantharia,  the  anatomy  being  given 
under  the  last  head.    See  PI.  of  Polypes. 

POL  Y;PODIA'CEyE.— An  order  of  Ferns, 
divided  into  six  families  by  the  characters 
of  the  sporanges. 
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Si/nopsis  of  the  Families. 

1.  PoLYPODioiDKiE.  Spoi'anges  nume- 
rous, united  in  sessile  sori,  and  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  a  vertical  annulus. 

2.  Cyathe^^?;.  Sporanges  numerous, 
united  in  sori  on  a  salient  axis ;  with  a  some- 
what oblique  annubis. 

3.  Gleichenib^.  Sporanges  united  in 
fours  into  sori,  and  surrounded  by  an  ob- 
lique annulus,  like  a  turban. 

4.  Pakkerie.^:.  Sporanges  not  united 
in  sori,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by 
a  more  or  less  extensive  vertical  annulus. 

5.  Osmundeje.  Sporanges  united  in 
sori,  and  covered  on  the  back  by  a  broad  and 
imperfect  annulus. 

6.  ScHiziEE.E.  Sporanges  united  in  sori, 
and  crowned  by  an  annulus  that  looks  like 
a  skull-cap  with  radiating  streaks. 

POLYPODIE'.E.— A  tribe  of  Polypo- 
dioid  Ferns : 

Illustrative  Genera. 

*  Veins  jnnnate. 

t  Margins  of  the  fertile  fronds  not  revolute. 

1.  Pohjpodium,  L.  Sori  globose,  seated 
on  the  apex  or  the  back  of  veins  or  venules. 

2.  Marginaria.  Sori  globose,  immersed 
deeply  in  the  backs  of  veins  or  venules. 

3.  Pleupeltis.  Sori  globose,  seated  on  the 
backs  of  veins  and  venules,  with  peltate 
paraphyses  concealing  the  sporanges. 

tt  Margins  of  the  fertile  fronds  revolute. 

4.  Struthiopteris.  Sori  globose,  seated 
on  the  backs  of  veins  and  venules. 

**  Veins  anastomosing,  without  free  veins  in 
the  areolce. 

5.  Dictyopteris.  Sori  globose,  seated  on 
the  anastomosing  venules.  Venules  ana- 
stomosing in  irregular  hexagonal  spots. 

***  Veins  anastomosing,  with  free  veins  in 
the  areolce. 

6.  Niphoholus.  Sori  globose,  seated  on 
the  apex  of  the  venules.  Venules  very  much 
branched,  forming  transverse  rhomboid 
spots ;  secondary  venules  arising  from  the 
transverse  venules,  and  bearing  the  sori  at 
their  apices. 

POLYPODIOIDE'^.— A  family  of 
Polypodiaceous  Ferns,  of  large  extent, 
broken  up  into  tribes  and  genera,  which  are 
characterized  by  peculiarities  generallj'  re- 
quiring a  more  or  less  powerful  lens  to  dis- 
tinguish them.    In  certain  cases,  where 


the  venation  of  the  leaves,  and  the  relation 
of  this  to  the  fructifying  points,  are  in 
question,  it  is  found  very  convenient  to 
scrape  off  the  sori  of  pinnules  and  place 
them  in  spirits  of  turpentine  or  oil,  between 
two  slips  of  glass,  for  examination  with  a 
low  power  under  the  microscope  by  trans- 
mitted light.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  sori,  with  the  indusium,  in  very  minute 
forms,  is  best  observed  as  an  opaque  object, 
with  a  low  power,  and  a  lieberkuhn  or' side 
condenser ;  if  held  in  the  mounted  forceps, 
the  pinnule  can  be  turned  about  and  tho- 
roughly examined. 

Synojjsis  of  the  Family. 
A.  Without  an  indusium. 

1.  AcEOSTiCHE^.  Sporangia  scattered 
over  the  whole  surface. 

2.  T^NiTiDE3!.  Sori  lioear,  extending 
to  the  areolae  of  the  leaves. 

3.  Grammitide^.  Sori  linear,  confined 
to  the  veins  or  veinlets. 

4.  Polypodies.  Sori  at  the  apices  of 
veins. 

5.  Vittaeies.  Sori  in  the  grooved 
margin,  which  simulates  an  indusium. 

B.  With  an  indusium. 
G.  Adiantes.    Sori  linear,  marginal,  at 
the  apices  of  veins,  indusium  spurious, 
formed  by  the  revolute  margin. 

7.  DiCKSONiEiE.  Sori  globose,  apical, 
indusium  lateral,  two-valved. 

8.  Dav ALLIES.  Sori  apical,  inframar- 
ginal,  indusium  one-valved. 

9.  AspLENiEs, ,  Sori  on  the  veins,  indu- 
sium persistent,  lateral,  the  margin  free. 

10.  AspiDiES.  Sori  subgiobose,  indu- 
sium with  a  central  or  excentric  point  of 
attachment,  free  all  round. 

11.  PERANEMEiB.     Indusium  inferior, 
ultimately  lobed  or  ciliated. 

BiBL.  See  Ferns. 

POLYPO'DIUM,  Linn.— A  genus  of 
Ferns  with  naked  sori,  of  which  there  ai'e  se- 
veral indigenous  representatives,  P.  vulgare, 
the  Oak-Fern,  being  one  of  our  commonest 
species.  Exceedingly  well  adapted  for  exa- 
mination of  the  structure  of  the  sori  and 
sporanges  in  this  familj^. 

POLYPORE'I.— A  family  of  Hymeno- 
mycetous  Fungi,  characterized  by  bearing 
basidiospores  clothing  tubes,  pores,  or  pits, 
on  the  under  side  of  a  stalked  or  sessile 
jiileus,  or  iieshy  cap  or  disk.  The  basidio- 
spores are  seen  by  horizontal  sections  from 
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the  under-surface  of  the  pileus.  (See  Ba- 
siDios  POKES  and  Hyaienomycetes.) 

BiBL.  Berk.  0?i  Frud.  of  Fungi,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  i.  81  ;  Leveille,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  2  ser.  viii.  324. 

POLYP'ORUS.— A  genus  of  Polyporei 
abounding  in  species,  many  of  which  are 
widely  distributed.  Above  eighty  species 
are  found  in  this  country  ;  and  the  exotic 
species  are  multitudinous.  From  P.fomen- 
tarius  amadou  is  prepared,  which  is  not  only 
used  for  tinder,  but  for  articles  of  clothing. 
P.  officinalis  used  to  form  an  article  of 
materia  medica ;  and  several  species  are 
esculent.  The  pietra  fungaja  (an  earthy 
mass  traversed  by  nij'celium),when  properly 
treated,  gives  rise  to  an  esculent  .species, 
which  has  been  brought  to  perfection  in  our 
stores. 

POLYSAC'CUM,  D.  Cd.— A  genus  of 
Trichogastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi), 
having  a  common  peridium  filled  with 
peridiola;  the  spores  mixed  with  threads. 
One  species  only  occurs,  and  very  rarely  in 
this  eouutrjr.  Abroad  they  grow  on  exposed 
sand.  One  of  the  species  has  been  used  in 
dj^eing. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  iii.  p.  54;  Berk. 
Oidl.  p.  304  ;  Sow.  t.  425  ;  Cooke,  Hanclh. 
p.  375. 

POLYSEL'MIS,  Duj .— A  doubtful  genus 
of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Euglenia. 

CJiar.  Oblong  or  variable  in  form,  with 
several  anterior  flagelliform  filaments,  and  a 
single  red  eye-spot. 

Probably  the  zoospore  of  a  Confervoid 
Alga. 

P.  viridis  (PI.  24.  fig.  68)  resembles  a 
Fiigfena  of  an  oblong  form  with  the  ends 
rovmded  ;  one  of  the  filaments  is  longer  than 
the  three  or  four  others  which  surround 
its  base.    Aquatic ;  length  1-650". 

BiBL.  Duiardin,  Infus.  p.  370. 

POLYSIPHO'NIA,  Grev.— An  extensive 
genus  of  Rhodomelese  (Florideous  y\.lg£e)  or 
Red  sea-weeds,  with  cylindrical,  more  or  less 
articulated  fronds,  the  joints  consisting  of  a 
circle  of  longitudinally  arranged  cells  sur- 
sounding  a  central  cell  (like  the  wood- 
bundles  of  a  young  Dicotyledonous  stem 
surrounding  the  pith),  so  that  the  transverse 
section  presents  the  appearance  of  a  rosette ; 
the  number  of  peripheral  cells  varies  among 
the  300  difi*erent  species  of  this  genus,  from 
four  to  twenty-five.  The  British  forms 
mostly  have  four  and  six.  In  some  of  the 
species  a  kind  of  rind  is  formed  subsequently, 
by  a  growth  from  the  base  of  the  joints 


analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  Batt^a- 
CHosPERMUM  and  Callithamnion.  The 
fructification  consists  of: — 1.  cernmidia,  urn- 
shaped  or  ovate,  attached  to  the  sides  of 
branches,  containing  nume- 
rous pear-shaped  spores  at 
the  base  ;  2.  tetra^poves  on 
distinct  plants,  formed  in  the 
swollen  central  cell  of  dis- 
torted branches  (fig.  59S)  ; 
these  ai'e  gonidia  and  d  n-elop 
a  thallus  ;  and  3.  nnfJieridiit, 
elongated  whitish  sacs,  col- 
lected in  great  numliers  at 
the  summits  of  the  branches, 
accompanied  by  a  dichoto- 
mous  hair,  and  sometimes 
prolonged  into  a  hair-like 
process  at  the  s  um  mit .  N  ageli 
describes  the  spermatozoids 
as  consisting  of  a  spiral  fila- 
ment. Thuret  disagrees 
with  this,  and  states  that 
the}'  are  merely  hyaline  glo- 
bules, about  1-5000"  in  dia- 
meter without  active  motion. 
The  British  species  ai-e  placed 
in  two  subgenera — Oligosi- 
plionia,  where  there  are  but 
four  or  rarely  five  peripheral 
cells,  and  Polysiphonia,vA\QXQ 
there  are  six  or  more. 
Twenty-six  species  are  described,  many  of 
which  are  common. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  82,  pi. 
12  A  ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvi. 
p.  16,  pi.  6;  Nageli,  Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Botnn. 
Heft  3  and  4  (1846).  p.  2(j7,  pis.  6  &  7; 
Henfrey,  Elem.  Course  (Masters),  p.  4.33. 

POL'YSTOMEL'LA,  Lamk.— Agenus  of 
hyaline  Foraminifera.  Shell  free,  regular, 
equilateral,  biconvex,  sometimes  compressed, 
often  dorsally  keeled ;  spire  embracing ; 
chambers  with  a  single  cavity,  straight  or 
arched,  meeting  at  the  umbilicus  and  fur- 
nished with  transverse  pits  between  the 
sutures  or  over  them.  Orifices  numerous, 
arranged  along  the  margin  of,  or  forming  a 
triangle  at,  the  upper  part  of  the  last  cham- 
ber. Polgstomella  passes  into  Nonionina, 
through  P.  striato-punctata  (PI.  47.  f.  19), 
common  in  cold  seas. 

P.  crispa  (PI.  47.  fig.  20)  is  common  in 
temperate  seas.  P.  craticulata  is  of  tropical 
growth.  P.  macelln  (Faiijasina)  is  unsym- 
metrical  and  starved.    Many  fossil  forms. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,i<'o?-.i^oss.  F«e».121;  Wil- 
liamson, Recent  Foram.  39;  Morris,  Brit 
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Fossils,  40;  Parker  &  Jones,  Ami.  N.  H. 
ser.  3,  V.  103  ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  276. 

POLYTHALA'MIA.  SeeFoBAMiNiFERA. 

POLYT'OMA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infuso- 
ria, of  the  family  Monadina  (Hydromorina). 

P.  wvelld  (PI.  24.  fig.  69,  undergoing  di- 
vision), the  only  species,  is  oblong  or  oval, 
obtuse  at  the  ends,  colourless,  furnished  with 
two  flagelllforni  filaments ;  it  has  no  cara- 
pace. Aquatic  ;  length  1-2200  to_  1-960"  ; 
size  of  body  when  the  division  is  nearly 
complete,  1-400''. 

As  it  increases  in  size  it  assumes  a  wrinkled 
or  mulberry  appearance;  and  this  appearance 
indicates  the  approaching  dinsion  into  many 
sections,  whence  the  name. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Iiifus.  p.  24  ;  Schneider,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1854,  xiv.  p.  321  ;  PrLtchard, 
Infus.  p.  136  &  504. 

■POLYTRE'MA,  Blainville.— A  protean 
parasitic  Foraminifer  of  the  Rotaline  family ; 
scale-like,  globular,  or  arborescent,  with 
labvrinthic  structure.  P.  mineaceum  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  warm  seas. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.'  235 ; 
Schultze,  Wieffin.  Arch.  1863,  81 ;  Atin.  N. 
H.  3.  xii.  409. 

POLYTRICHA'CE^.  —  A  tribe  of 
MnioideiB  (operculate  Mosses  of  usually 
Acrocarpous  habit). 

Genera. 

1.  Catharinea.  Calyptra  narrowly  hood- 
shaped,  subscabrous  at  the  apex,  rather  hairy 
within.  Peristome  simple,  composed  of 
thu'ty-two  teeth,  arising  from  a  narrow, 
cellular  basilar  membrane,  ligulate,  mem- 
branous, white,  with  many  percurrent, 
reddish,  inarticulate  filaments,  somewhat 
incurved,  scarcely  hygroscopic,  firm.  Colu- 
mella dilated  at  the  apex  into  a  drum-like 
epiphragm.  Capsule  equal.  Inflorescence 
monoecious  or  difficious. 

2.  Pohjtrichmn.  Calyptra  dimidiate,  but 
appearing  campanulate  on  account  of  a 
quantity  of  very  close  hairs  descending  from 
it  as  a  long  villous  coat ;  otherwise  resem- 
bling the  preceding  genus. 

POLYT'RICHUM,  Dill.  — A  genus  of 
Polytrichaceous  Mosses, variously  defined  by 
difi'erent  authors.  In  the  British  Flora,  it  in- 
cludes the  forms  separated  in  thiswork  under 
Catharinea,  which  in  the  'Bryologia  Bri- 
tannica  '  are  divided  between  Atriclmm  and 
Oligotrichum.  The  species  of  Pohjtrichum 
comprised  in  our  definition  are  distributed  in 
the  same  work  under  Pogomdum  (those  with 


a  round  capsule  and  thirty-two  teeth)  and 
Polytrichmn  proper  (those  with  a  square  or 
prismatic  apophysate  capsule  (fig.  600),  and 
usually  twice  as  many 
teeth).  P.  conwnune  is 
one  of  ourfinest  Mosses, 
common  on  heaths, 
moors,  and  mountain 
tracks,  varying  some- 
whatunderthedifi'erent 
physical  conditions. 
The  stems  are  from  6" 
to  1' long,  and  the  fruit- 
stalks  2  or  3".  The 
stems  are  almost  of 
woody  texture,  the 
leaves  large  and  firm. 
The  calyptra  is  densely 
covered  with  hairs. 
Wilson  remarks  that 
the  true  structure  of  the 
sporange  and  columella 
of  Mosses  may  be  most 
easily  learned  from 
the  study  of  this 
genus.  The  columella 
is  seen  (figs.  601,  603) 
to  be  separated  from 
the  spores  by  an 
inner  layer  of  the  spo- 
rangial  membrane.  The 
diaphragm  attached 
to  the  apices  of  the 
teeth  of  the  peristome  is 
the  dilated  apex  of  the  columella  (fig.  603). 


Polyti'ichum  conunune. 
Plants  in  fruit. 
One  half  natural  size. 


Fia.  (300. 


Fio-.  601. 


Polytrichum  commune. 
Capsule  with  operculum.       Section  of  young  capsule 
Tir      -a  J  ,A  J-       i  showing  the  plaited spo- 

Magnified  10  diameters.         rangial  membrane. 

The  peristome  (fig.  602)  is  composed  of 
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Ug-ulate  obtuse  teeth,  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane at  the  base,  continuous  with  the  inner 
layer  of  the  wall  of  the  capsule.  These 


Fig.  602.  Fig.  603. 


Polytriehum  commune. 

Fragment  of  peristome.         Columella  with  section 

HIT       1A,-.  J-  of  the  apophysis. 

Magn.  100  diams.  r  t-  j 

Magn.  25  diams. 

plants  are  also  exceedingly  well  adapted  for 
the  examination  of  the  male  inflorescence 
and  spermatozoids.  They  are  all  dioecious ; 
and  the  male  plants  (fig.  604)  are  readily 


Fig.  604.  Fig.  605. 


Polytriehum  commune. 
Male  inflorescence.  Innovatiou  from  male 

One  half  nat.  size.  inflorescence. 

.  Magn.  5  diams. 


distinguishable  by  the  cup-shaped  inflores- 
cence, composed  of  scale-like  leaves  and 
paraphyses  surroimding  a  number  of  subu- 
late sacs  constituting  the  antheridia.  The 


male  flowers  of  P.  commune,  juniperinum,  _&c. 
are  found  everywhere  on  heaths  in  spring. 
The  antheridia  may  be  readily  extracted  un- 
der a  simple  lens,  and,  when  placed  in  water 
under  the  compound  microscope,  soon  (if 
ripe)  burst  at  the  summit  and  discharge  the 
spermatozoids ;  these  usually  escape  still 
enclosed  in  their  parent  cells,  which  when 
first  discharged  cohere  in  a  gelatinous  mass ; 
but  the  ciliated  spermatozoids  (PI.  32.  fig. 
33)  escape  and  swim  actively  in  the  water. 
They  require  at  least  an  eighth  object-glass 
for  examination ;  and  the  cilia  are  seen  most 
clearly  after  drying  the  object,  or  treating 
it  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

BiBL.  Wilson,  Bryol  Britann.  p.  205  et 
seq. ;  Thuret,  Ann.  cles  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvi. 
p.  26,  pi.  14. 

POLYZO'A  or  BRYOZOA.— A  class  of 
Animals,  belonging  to  the  subkingdom 
Molluscoida. 

Char.  Polj^iform,  aggregate ;  individual 
bodies  microscopic,  contained  in  horny  or 
calcareous  cells,  often  connected  by  tubular 
stems,  forming  a  usually  branched  polypi- 
dom;  mouth  sm-rounded  by  long,  ciliated, 
uncontractile  tentacles  ;  flexure  of  alimen- 
tary canal  neural,  mouth  and  anus  separate, 
but  near  each  other.    Marine  and  aquatic. 

They  are  found  everywhere  on  the  sea- 
shore, either  rooted  to,  or  forming  a  crust 
upon  submerged  rocks,  stones,  shells,  &c. 
The  individual  is  called  a  polypide ;  and 
the  aggregate  or  colony  constitutes  a 
coenoecium  or  polyzoarium ;  it  is  usually 
of  a  whitish  or  brownish  colour,  of  a 
horny  or  calcareous  texture,  and  consists 
either  of  cells  or  cups  simply  aggregated 
(PI.  33.  figs.  17,  20),  or  counected'by  tubu- 
lar stems,  and  often  arranged  in  elegant 
plant-like  forms  (PI.  33.  fig.  5  a).  Although 
there  is  no  direct  tubular  communication 
between  the  cells  of  a  polyzoarium,  still 
there  is  an  evident  bond  of  connexion 
between  them,  which  is  probably  in  the 
continuity  of  the  external  integument. 
There  may  he  also  a  slow  interchange  of 
cell-matters  between  contiguous  and  long 
lines  of  cells. 

The  cells  formed  by  the  ectocyst  are 
lined  with  a  delicate  membrane  (endoci/sf), 
which  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles, 
to  be  reflected  upon  the  alimentary  canal ; 
this  is  soft,  membranous,  and  contractile, 
and  possesses  a  minutely  cellular  structure. 
The  polypide  cells  are  of  various  forms, 
mentioned  under  the  genera,  and  they  are 
often  furnished  with  bristles  or  spines.  At 
2  s  2 
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or  near  the  distal  end  of  each  cell  is  the 
orifice,  through  which  the  tentacles  and 
more  or  less  of  the  body  of  the  animals  are 
protruded.  In  the  marine  or  Infundibulate 
order,  the  structure  of  the  cell-mouth  is 
used  as  a  character, — those  in  which  it  is 
terminal  and  simple  (PI.  33.  fig.  30)  forming 
the  Cyclostomata,  and  those  in  which  it  is 
subterminal,  curved,  and  furniehed  with  a 
movable  lid  the  Oheilostomata  (PI.  3-3. 
fig.  5  h)  ;  whilst  in  the  Ctenostomata  there 
is  a  comb-like  circular  fringe  of  bristles 
connected  by  a  membrane  surrounding  the 
cell-orifice,  visible  T^^hen  the  body  is  partlj^ 
protruded.  Most  are  fixed  ;  but  CristatcUa  is 
free  and  locomotive,  having  a  discoid  base. 

Curious  appendages  are  found  attached 
mostly  to  the  cells  of  the  polypidoms.  The 
first  are  called  bird's-head  processes  or  avi- 
cularia  (PL  33.  figs.  5  h*,  and  fig._  26). 
They  consist  of  a  body  (fig.  26 /),  a  hinge- 
or  lower-jaw-lihe  process  (fig.  26  e),  and  a 
stalk  (/).  They  are  attached  by  the  stalk 
to  the  interior  of  a  round  hollow  process, 
projecting  slightly  from  the  surface  of  the 
polypidom  (fig.  26  a).  The  body  is  divided 
by  an  oblique  ridge  (fig.  26  rf)  on  its  inner 
surface  into  two  chambers.  The  lower 
portion  is  moved  up  and  down  by  an 
elevator  and  depressor  muscle  (fig.  26  c). 
During  life  the  motion  is  constant ;  and  it 
continues  long  after  the  death  of  the  animal. 
These  bodies  appear  analogous  to  the  pedi- 
cellaria  of  the  Echinodermata. 

The  second  kind,  called  rihracula,  consist 
of  a  hollow  process  (fig.  5  il,  /;),  from  which 
a  vibrating  filament  (fig.  5  d,  d)  projects. 
The  interior  of  the  process  is  filled  with  a 
contractile  substance  which  moves  the 
filament. 

The  body  is  usually  oblong  or  elongate. 
At  its  anterior  end  is  a  ring  or  disk  (lopho- 
2)liore),  upon  which  the  tentacles  are  placed; 
this  is  perfect  in  the  Infundibulata,  but 
deficient  at  one  part,  or  horse  shoe-shaped 
in  the  Hippocrepia  (PI.  33.  figs.  3  c  &  9). 
The  tentacles  are  hollow,  closed  at  the  end, 
uncontractile,  coated  externally  with  cilia 
on  the  sides  next  each  other,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  cavity  of  the  body,  through 
apertures  in  the  disk.  In  most  of  the  Hip- 
pocrepia, the  tentacles  are  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  a  transparent  cup-like  membrane 
(cah/.v),  prolonged  somewhat  upon  each  ten- 
tacle, and  mostly  dentate  at  the  margin. 

Difff'stire  Si/sfejn. — The  mouth  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  tentacular  disk  (PI.  33. 
fig,  3  c),  and  is  closable  in  the  Hippocrepia 


by  an  epiglottis-like  hollow  valve  (cpistoine), 
which  is  absent  in  the  Infundibulata ;  at  the 
base  of  this  valve  is  an  aperture  which  per- 
forates the  disk  to  open  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  mouth  terminates  in  a  pharynx 
(PI.  33.  fig.  5  e,f)  and  oesophagus  (fig.  18*, 
b,  d)  often  of  considerable  length,  which  is 
sometimes  succeeded  by  a  strongly  muscular 
gizzard.  Next  comes  the  stomach  (figs. 
5  e,  h*.  18*,/),  often  very  capacious,  and 
with  an  appendix  (fig.  18*  e),  and  finally  the 
intestine  (fig.  18*  //),  which  terminates  out- 
side, but  close  to  the  disk  (fig.  5  e,  c).  Thus 
the  alimentary  canal  is  bent  upon  itself,  the 
two  orifices  being  very  near  each  other. 

The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  three 
coats — an  inner  rugose,  composed  of  cells 
with  brownish  contents,  and  representing  a 
liver;  a  middle,  composed  of  colourless 
nucleated  cells ;  and  an  outer,  thin,  cellular 
coat,  probably  containing  muscular  fibres. 
The  mouth  and  more  or  less  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  ciliated. 

The  walls  of  the  ca.vity  of  the  abdomen, 
the  interior  of  the  disk  and  of  the  tentacles 
all  communicate,  and  are  filled  with  a  clear 
liquid,  in  which  irregular  particles  fioat, 
and  in  which  a  constant  rotatory  motion 
exists,  produced  partly  by  muscular  action, 
and  partly  by  cilia.  This  liquid  corresponds 
to  a  chylaqueous  fluid,  and  performs  the 
chyliferoup,  sanguiferous,  and  respiratory 
functions  ;  for  there  are  no  distinct  respira- 
tory organs  nor  blood-vessels. 

The  muscular  system  is  well-developed, 
the  fibres  being  transversely  striated — the 
principal,  or  retractors,  arising  fi-om  the 
bottom  of  the  cells,  and  being  inserted  into 
the  sides  of  the  oesophagus,  so  as  to  exert 
a  retracting  action  upon  the  body.  There 
are  also  parietal  muscles,  which  are  in  the 
form  of  circular  bimdlesrunning  transversely 
round  the  cell;  they  project  the  polypide. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  an  oval 
ganglion  placed  between  the  oral  and  anal 
apertures,  and  giving  off"  branches  to  the 
tentacles,  alimentary  canals,  &c. ;  and  there 
is  a  nervous  connexion  between  all  the 
cells  of  a  polyzoarium,  called  the  colonial 
sj'stem. 

Reproduction. — The  Polyzoa  are  propa- 
gated by  gemmation,  and  by  the  agency  of 
sexual  organs. 

Two  kinds  of  gemmation  occur.  In  the 
first,  the  gemmse  are  developed  externally 
from  the  parent  cells,  and  usually  near  the 
orifice,  but  often  from  the  stem ;  these 
gemmse,  on  attaining  their  full  development 
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remain  attached  to  the  parent,  thus  forming 
the  compound  organism.  In  the  second, 
they  are  formed  internally,  as  buds  upon 
the  funiculus,  which  is  a  process  passing 
from  the  testis  to  the  stomach.  Afterwards 
they  become  free  within  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity, from  which  they  escape  at  an  orifice 
near  the  disk,  according  to  Van  Beneden, 
although  this  is  denied  by  AUman.  The 
latter  kind,  which  are  often  called  ova, 
have  an  external  hard  coat,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  a  marginal  ring,  and  are  often 
of  a  dark  colour.  Their  development  is  not 
dependent  upon  impregnation ;  and  they 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  winter  ova  of  the 
Entomostraca  &c. :  AUman  proposes  the 
name  statohlasts  for  them.  The  sexual 
organs,  which  usually  exist  together  in  the 
same  individual  cell,  consist  of  a  roundish 
ovary,  attached  by  a  short  peduncle  near 
the  orifice  of  the  cells  ;  whilst  the  testis  is 
a  roundish  irregular  mass  attached  to  the 
fimiculus.  The  ova,  which  are  first  set  free 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  are  ciliated  and 
swim  freely. 

Smith  distinguishes  four  modes  of  repro- 
duction in  the  Polyzoa,  three  of  them 
taking  place  in  an  asexual  way : — 1.  The 
growth  of  the  whole  colony  by  buds  which 
are  external ;  2.  The  reproduction  by  eggs 
formed  by  internal  buds  of  the  endocyst ; 
3.  The  production  of  new  polypides  and 
eggs  in  empty  cells  (zoo3cia),  by  brown 
bodies  which  are  produced  out  of  the 
former  polypide  of  the  cell  by  retrogressive 
metamorphosis  or  degeneration  ;  4.  Sexual 
reproduction  by  eggs  and  spermatozoa. 

Table  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Polyzoa. 

Order  I.  Phylactol^mata. 

Lophophore  bilateral ;  mouth  with  an 
epistome. 

Suborder  1.  Lophopea  (fresliAvater). 
Arms  of  lophophore  free  or  obsolete ; 
consistence  horny,  subcalcareous. 

Suborder  2.  Pedicellinea  (marine). 
Arms  of  lophophore  united  at  their  ex- 
tremities ;  consistence  soft,  fleshy. 

Suborder  3.  Hhahdopleurea  (marine). 
Coenoecium  branched,  adherent,  mem- 
branous, with  a  solid  chitinous  rod  on  its 
adherent  side,  to  which  the  polypides  are 
attached  by  their  funiculi.  Lophophore 
completely  hippocrepian,  with  a  peculiar 
shield-like  body  on  its  hismal  side.  No 
epistome  (?). 


Order  II.  Gymnol.emata. 

Lophophore  orbicular,  or  nearly  so ;  no 
epistome. 

Suborder  4.  Paludicellea  (fresh  water). 

Polypide  completely  retractile  ;  evagina- 
tion  of  tentacular  sheath  imperfect;  con- 
sistence horny  or  subcalcareous. 

Suborder  5.  Cheilostomata  (marine). 
Polypide  completely  retractile ;  evagi- 
nation  perfect ;  orifice  of  cell  subterniinal, 
of  less  diameter  than  the  cell,  and  usually 
closed  with  a  movable  lip  or  shutter,  some- 
times by  a  contractile  sphincter ;  cells  not 
tubular ;  consistence  calcareous,  horny,  or 
fleshy. 

Suborder  6.  Cyclostomata  (marine). 
Cell  tubular  ;   orifice  terminal,  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  cell,  without  any 
movable  apparatus  for  its  closm'e ;  consist- 
ence calcareous. 

Suborder  7.  Ctenostomata  (marine). 

Orifice  of  the  cell  terminal,  furnished 
with  a  usually  setose  fringe  for  its  closure  ; 
cells  distinct,  arising  from  a  common  tube  ; 
consistence  horny  or  carnose. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  253;  Busk, 
Catal.  of  Marine  Polyzoa  {Brit.  3Ius.)  ; 
Fossil,  in  Pal.  Soc.  1859 ;  Siebold,  Veryleich. 
Anat.  25 ;  Fai-re,  Phil.  Trans.  1837 ;  Du- 
mortier  and  Van  Beneden,  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
de  Brux.  1850:  Vogt,  Zool.  Brief e,  i.  246; 
Hancock,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1850,  v. ;  Leuck- 
art.  Van  d.  Hoeven^s  Zoologie  {Nachtrdge) , 
47  ;  Allman,  Freshwater  Polyzoa,  Roy.  Soc. ; 
Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  1;  Fr.  M  filler,  Wieg. 
Archiv,  1860,  311 ;  Huxley,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn. 
iv.  191 ;  Busk,  Trans.  Mic.  Soc.  1854,  26  ; 
Smitt,  see  Qii.  Mic.  Jn.  1871,  155;  Van 
Beneden,  Rech.  ^-c,  Mem.  Acad.  Rot/,  de 
B,  "tlx.  t.  xviii.  ;  Fritz  Miiller,  Reich,  u, 
Dubois  Reymond^ s  Archiv,  1860 ;  Claparede, 
Mo.  Mie.  Jn.  1871,  p.  98;  Sieb.  Sf-  Koll. 
Zeit.  1871,  p.  137;  Norman,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn. 
1808,  p.  212;  livatt,  On  Polyzoa;  Proc. 
Essex  Institute,  U.S.A.  ISG8;  Nitsche,  ,&"e5. 
^-  Koll.  Zeit.  1870 ;  Hincks,  Qu,  Mic.  Jn. 
1873,  p.  10. 

POMTflOLYX,  Gosse.— A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Brachionsea. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1851.  viii 
p.  203. 

POMPIIOLYX'OPHRYS,  Archer  (Syn. 
Hyalolampe,  Greef). — A  genus  of  fresh- 
water Rhizopoda. 

Char.  Rhizopod  composed  of  two  distinct 
sarcode  regions,  the  inner  a  dense  coloured 
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globular  sarcode  mass,  the  other  colourless, 
and  bearing  a  number  of  separate  hyaline 
globular  structures ;  these  are  disposed  in  a 
layer  around  the  inner  globe,  which  latter 
gives  off  slender  non-coalescing  pseudopodia. 

BiBL.  Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1870,  p.  105. 

PON'TIA,  Fabr.— A  genus  of  Lepidopte- 
rous  Insects,  of  the  family  Papilionidse. 

This  genus  contains  some  of  the  com- 
monest butterflies,  as  P.  hrassicce,  the  large 
cabbage-butterfly  ;  P.  rapcc,  the  small  cab- 
bage-butterfly ;  and  P.  w«^j«,the  green-veined 
white  butterfly. 

The  form  and  structure  of  certain  scales 
existing  upon  the  under  side  of  the  v?ings 
of  the  males  are  curious  ;  and  the  markings 
were  formerly  found  so  difficult  to  render 
distinct,  that  the  scales  were  used  as  test- 
objects. 

In  the  male  P.  brassicce  the  upper  surface 
of  the  anterior  wings  is  free  from  spots, 
whilst  in  the  female  there  are  two  black 
spots  in  that  situation.  The  peculiar  scales 
are  represented  in  PI.  27.  fig.  24  ;  fig.  26 
exhibits  a  portion  of  the  wing  with  the 
ordinary  scales. 

In  P.  rapce  and  P.  tiapi  the  anterior  wings 
of  the  males  have  a  single  spot  upon  the 
upper  surface,  whilst  there  are  two  upon 
each  wing  in  the  females.  The  peculiar 
scales  bear  considerable  resemblance  in  the 
two  species  (PI.  27.  fig.  28  a,  scale  of  P. 
rapes  ;  fig.  23  b,  portion  of  wing,  showing 
the  points  of  attachment  of  the  two  kinds 
of  scales). 

The  scales  may  be  separated  by  gently 
pressing  the  under  surface  of  the  wings 
against'  a  slide. 

See  Scales  of  insects  and  Test-objects. 

BiBi-.  Westwood,  Brit.  BiMerJlies. 

PONTOCY'PRIS,  G.  0.  Sars.— An  Os- 
tracode,  near  ^r/ziVtecM  among  the  Cyprida>, 
with  fragile  pod-like  valves,  higher  in  front 
than  behind ;  no  branchial  appendage  on 
the  second  pair  of  jaws ;  upper  antennae 
long  and  setiferous.  8  British  species, 
rather  common. 

BiBii.  G.  S.  Brady,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi. 
384. 

POPPY.— The  seeds  of  Poppies  {Pa- 
paver,  L.,  Nat.  Order  Papaveraceae)  ai'e  ele- 
gant opaque  objects  under  a  low  power,  the 
testa  being  pitted  so  as  to  produce  a  reticu- 
lated surface  (PI.  31.  fig.  14). 

PORIF'ERA.    See  Spongida. 

POROCYC'LIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacese  closely  allied  to  Lipaeogyba. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infm.  823. 


PORODIS'CUS,  Grev.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceas,  fam.  Melosirse,  of  the  group  Pixi- 
dicula. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i.  34 ; 
Greville,  Mic.  Trans.  1863,  p.  63;  1865,  p.  46. 

PORO'NIA,  Fr.— A  g'enus  of  Sphseriacei 
(Ascomycetous  Fungi),  consisting  of  a  corky 
stroma,  which  is  flat  or  hollowed  out  at  the 
top,  and  studded  with  the  ostiola  of  the 
perithecia.  The  only  British  species  is  not 
uncommon  on  horse-dung. 

Bibb.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  ii.  p.  330;  Berk. 
Outl.  p.  385 ;  Cooke,  Handb.  p.  791 ;  Tul. 
Carp.  ii.  p.  27,  t.  iii. 

POROUS  STRUCTURES  of  Plants. 
— What  are  ordinarily  called  porous  tissues 
in  vegetable  anatomy  are  described  in  ac- 
cordance vdth  their  real  nature  under  the 
head  of  Pitted  structures.  True  pores 
do,  however,  occur  in  the  walls  of  vegetable 
cells,  from  secondary  or  ultimate  changes  in 
their  character.  They  are  seen  in  the  cells 
of  the  leaves  of  Leucobryum  and  Splun/num 
(see  Sphagnace^).  Other  regular  oriflces 
are  produced  in  the  walls  of  the  cells  of 
many  of  the  zoospore-producing-'ConfervEe, 
as  Conferva,  Cladopliora,  Enteromorpha,  &c. 
(see  PI.  5).  The  wall  of  the  sporangial  cell 
of  Aclihja  presents  analogous  openings ;  and 
according  to  Cohn,  pores  are  produced  in 
the  spore-cells  of  Sph^roplea  to  admit 
the  spermatozoids.  The  pits  and  the  inter- 
stices between  reticulated  fibrous  secondary 
deposits  are  often  changed  into  true  holes 
in  old  cells ;  but  this  is  a  result  of  decay  of 
the  primary  membrane ;  it  takes  place  very 
early,  however,  at  the  contiguous  ends  of 
SpiEAL-fibrous  and  Pitted  cells  coa- 
lescing to  form  ducts,  changing  the  septum 
formed  by  the  adjoining  ends  into  a  kind  of 
grating,  or  irregularly  torn  diaphragm. 

BiBL.  See  the  heads  referred  to  in  this 
article. 

PORPE'IA,  Bail.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese,  closely  allied  to  Biddulphia.  Gulf- 
stream. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  350 ;  Rabenht. 
Fl.  Eur.  Al(/.  i.  315. 

POR'PHYRA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Porphy- 
raceae  (Ehodophj'caceous  Algae),  with  an  ex- 
panded, membranous,  shortly-stalked  frond, 
composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  approxi- 
mated in  fours,  the  contents  of  purple  or 
red  colour.  Fructification  consisting  of : — 
1.  scattered  sori  of  oval  spores ;  2.  octospores 
immersed  in  the  frond ;  and  3.  antheridia, 
on  the  same  or  distinct  plants.  P.  laciniata 
and  vulgaris  are  common  on  our  coasts. 
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BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar,  Alg.  p.  261, 
pi.  25  A ;  Tliuret,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Nat.  de 
Cherbourg,  ii.  1854 ;  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser. 
iii.  p.  5  ;  Janezewski,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Nat. 
de  Cherhourq,  xvii.  p.  345. 

PORPHYRA'CE^.— A  tribe  of  Flori- 
deous  AlgfB  (according  to  Tliuret),  of  low 
organization,  forming  Ulvoid  membranous 
fronds  or  strata  of  Confervoid  filaments,  of 
a  purple  or  red  colour.  They  are  placed 
among  the  Ulvacese  by  most  authors,  but 
differ  in  the  absence  of  the  zoospores  and 
the  presence  of  tetraspores  (octospores)  and 
antheridia.  They  are  marine, —  Porphyra 
growing  on  rocks  and  stones,  Bnngia  the 
same,  or  parasitic  upon  Zostera,  Algae,  &c. 

British  Genera. 

1.  Porphyra.  Frond  plane,  membranous, 
veiy  thin,  of  a  purple  colour,  with  oval 
spores  in  sori,  and  tetraspores  (squares)  scat- 
tered all  over  the  frond. 

2.  Banyia.  Frond  filiform,  tubular,  com- 
posed of  numerous  radiating  cells  in  trans- 
verse rows,  enclosed  within  a  continuous 
hyaline  sheath. 

PORPHYRID'lUM,  Nag.  =  Palmella 
cruenta  ? 

PORRI'GO.    See  Favus. 

POTAMOOY'PRIS,  Brady.— One  of  the 
Cypridce ;  valves  reniform,  thick,  right 
larger  than  left ;  upper  antennfe  with  very 
short  setffi;  postabdominal  rami  rudimentary. 
1  British  species. 

BiBL.  G.  S.  Brady,  Nat.  Hist.  Tr.  North. 
8f  Durham,  iii.  365. 

POTASH,  AND  ITS  SALTS, 

Caustic  Potash. — The  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion may  be  that  of  the  Liq.  Potassfe  of  the 
Pharmacopceia.  But  we  prefer  a  stronger 
solution  made  with  1  drachm  of  the  potassa 
fusa  or  stick-potash  of  the  shops,  and  1  fluid 
oz.  of  water.  The  solution  should  be  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  clear  portion  poured  off 
into  one  of  the  test-bottles  (Intr.  p.  xxiv). 

Some  remarks  are  made  upon  the  action 
of  potash  in  the  Intr.  p.  xxxix,  and  others 
under  the  heads  of  the  tissues,  &c.  On 
treating  organic  substances  with  this  re- 
agent, the  cystic-oxide-like  crystals  of  the 
carbonate  (PI.  6.  fig.  7*)  will  frequently  be 
formed. 

Cliromates  of  Potash. — The  bichromate  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  chromate  of 
lead  for  injection.  Its  crystals  polarize 
well.  The  neutral  chromate  is  also  some- 
times used  for  preparing  injections.  See 
Preparation. 


Nitrate  of  potash,  nitre,  or  saltpetre. — 
This  salt  is  dimorphous :  it  usually  crystal- 
lizes in  six-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  sum- 
mits, or  in  other  forms  belonging  to  the 
right-rhombic  prismatic  system.  But  some- 
times it  assumes  the  form  of  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedra,  resembling  those  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  referable  to  the  rhombohedric  system. 

The  crystals  exhibit  very  beautifully  the 
phenomena  of  Analytic  Crystals. 

The  arseniate,  bichromate,  bicarbonate, 
bitartrate,  carbonate,  chlorate,  hyperman- 
ganate,  nitrate,  oxalate,  red  and  yellow 
prussiate,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  besides 
the  iodide,  are  very  interesting  objects 
both  as  simple  crystals  and  for  polarization. 
The  oxalate  of  chromium  and  potassium  is 
dichroic. 

BiBL.  That  of  Chemistry. 

POT'TIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Pottiaceous 
Mosses,  including  some  of  the  Gymnostoma 
and  Weissice  of  Iledwig  and  others.  Wilson 
separates  as  Anacalyjitce  the  species  with  a 
peristome  (fig.  606). 

Fig.  606. 

I 

Pottia  csespitosa. 
Fragment  of  peristome. 
Magnified  50  diameters; 

POTTIA'CE^.  —  A  tribe  of  Pottioid 
Mosses. 

Synopsis  of  Genera. 

1.  Pottia.  Calyptra  dimidiate.  Peri- 
stome simple  or  wanting  ;  if  present,  com- 
posed of  lanceolate  articulate  teeth,  simple 
or  with  a  longitudinal  line,  rugulose  and 
somewhat  fleshy. 

2.  Trichostomiim.  Calyptra  dimidiate. 
Peristome  simple,  sixteen  teeth  split  to  the 
base  into  two  cilia,  or  irregularly  and  there« 
fore  into  more  than  two,  erect,  stiff,  and  not 
twisted. 

3.  Barbula.  Calyptra  dimidiate-hood- 
shaped.  Peristome  simple,  ciliiform ;  cilia 
thirty-two,  solitary  or  approximated  in  pairs 
on  a  more  or  less  exserted  basilar  mem- 
brane, split  into  two  cilioles  behind,  very 
long,  articulate-rugulose,  twisted  to  the  left, 
rarely  to  the  right,  in  one  or  several  spires, 
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hygroscopic.  Cells  of  the  operculum  and 
calyptra  twisted  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Ceratvdoti.  Calyptra  dimidiate.  Peri- 
stome simple  ;  teeth  sixteen,  connate  at  the 
base  into  a  celkilar  membrane,  split  into 
two  long',  nodosely  articulated,  dark-coloured 
arms,  paler  on  each  side,  densely  traheculated 
at  the  lower  part.  Capsule  thick-skinned, 
shining,  nodding,  with  a  somewhat  nodose 
coUum  ;  annulate. 

5.  Weissia.  Calyptra  dimidiate.  Peri- 
stome simple  or  wanting;  if  piesent,  com- 
posed of  sixteen  lanceolate  or  subulate, 
entire  or  cribrose,  equidistant  teeth. 

POTTIOI'DE^.— A  family  of  operculate 
Mosses  belonging  to  the  Acrocarpi,  but 
sometimes  Pleurocarpous  by  innoyating 
branches.  Leaves  of  very  varied  form, 
with  a  terete  nerve  ;  cells  parenchymatous, 
perfectly  hexagonal  or  squarish  six-sided, 
always  looser  at  the  base,  sometimes  very 
lax,  more  or  less  pellucid,  often  exceedingly 
transparent,  large,  fragile,  rigid,  foraminate, 
bearing  on  the  upper  side  solitary  papillfe 
or  several  confluent  papillaj  (hence  often 
truncate  and  tuberculate  at  the  apex),  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  cell ;  cells  mostly  full 
of  chlorophyll,  sometimes  with  a  primordial 
utricle,  often  very  small  and  thickened. 
Capsule  erect,  rarely  inclined,  oval,  elliptic 
or  pear-shaped  oblong,  smooth  or  striate, 
the  operculum  mostly  conical  or  beaked. 

This  family  is  divided  into  three  tribes  : 

1.  Calymveeace^e.  Basilar  cells  of 
the  leaves  rigid,  hyaline,  often  very  brittle, 
more  or  less  ample,  empty,  distinctly  fora- 
minated. 

2.  PoTTiACE^.  Basilar  cells  of  the  leaves 
soft,  pellucid,  longer,  mostly  empty,  rarely 
containing  a  persistent  primordial  utricle. 

3.  Ge-]  HOTEicHACEJS.  Basilar  cells  of 
the  leaves  with  only  the  very  lowest  soft, 
the  upper  mostly  thickened,  rarely  pellucid 
and  normal. 

PRASl'OLA,  Meneghini. — A  genus  of 
Ulvactffi  (Confervoid  Algte),  separated  from 
Mvnostroma,  Thuret,  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  quadripeminate  cells  of  the  frond  in 
lines,  with  wide  intercellular  walls ;  from 
Ulva  by  the  existence  of  only  a  single  layer 
of  cells,  and  fiom  both  b}'  the  absence  (?) 
of  a  reproduction  by  zoospores  ;  from  ScMzo- 
gotiivm  by  the  frond  consisting  of  expanded 
plates.  The  species  are  included  under  Vit  a 
(the  terrestrial  forms)  in  the  Brit.  Fiora  and 
Harvey's  Ahjce,  ed.  1.  They  have  leiently 
been  examined  by  Jessen,  who  finds  the 
fronds  proliferous   at  the  margins  j  the 


'  spores '  he  describes  as  consisting  of  mo- 
tionless cells  formed  of  the  entire  contents  of 
the  cells  of  the  frond,  set  free  by  the  solution 
of  the  parent  cell.  The  reproduction  of  this 
group  seems  to  us  to  require  further  inves- 
tigation. Jessen  includes  here  the  British 
species,  P.  cahphylla,  crispa,  furfuracea,  and 
a  form  which  he  names  P.  stipitata,  differing 
from  the  last  chietly  in  the  narrowly  wedge- 
shaped,  stipitate  character  of  the  frond  :  pro- 
bably the  last  three  constitute  only  varieties 
of  one  species.  Probably  it  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent form,  but  rather  a  part  of  the  life- 
cycle  of  Lynghya. 

BiBL.  Jessen,  Prasiola:  Monoy. ;  Kilite, 
1848 ;  Harvey,  Brit.  Ah),  p.  171 ;  Hassall, 
Brit.  Fr.  Alg.  p.  297,  pis.  77,  78 ;  Kiitz. 
Aly.  p.  472 ;  Rabeuht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii. 
p.  288. 

PREPARATION  of  microscopic  objects 
for  examination  and  preservation. — Some 
remarks  on  the  former  point  will  be  found 
in  the  Inteoduction;  and  under  many  of 
the  general  articles,  such  as  Diatomace^, 
Coal,  Ovule,  Rocks,  &c.,  special  directions 
are  given. 

There  are  some  microscopic  objects,  such 
as  minute  shells,  foraminifera,  ci'ystals,  and 
small  vegetable  organisms,  which  require 
but  slight  preparation  before  examination 
under  the  microscope ;  and  placing  them 
on  a  slip  of  glass  before  subjecting  them  to 
transmitted  or  reflected  light  is  sutficient. 
The  greater  number  of  the  small  Alga3  and 
Infusoria  require  an  equally  simple  manage- 
ment ;  for  by  placing  them  on  a  glass  slide 
with  a  small  quantity  of  their  natural 
medium,  their  general  construction  can  be 
easily  elucidated.  But  as  nearly  every 
microscopic  object  possesses  interesting 
internal  structures,  it  is  nece&sary  that  some 
plan  or  other  should  be  adopted  to  render 
them  visible  under  the  higher  powers  of  the 
microscope  without  destroying  or  altering 
them  too  much.  Great  ingenuity  has  been 
displayed  in  this  art  of  preparation  of  struc- 
tures ;  aiid  in  fact  in  many  instances  the 
preparation  for  examination  is  as  important 
as  the  correct  application  of  the  optical 
instrument.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  portions  of  animal  tissues  may 
be  and  have  been  submitted  to  such  com- 
plicated chemical  processes,  that  although 
transparency  of  some  and  opacity  or  colour- 
ing of  other  portions  render  the  labour  of 
microscopist  easj^,  still  the  whole  bears  but 
slight  resemblance  to  the  original  substance. 
It  is  this  alteration  in  the  structures,  pro- 
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duced  by  chemical  reagents,  which  causes 
the  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  con- 
struction of  many  organs  and  tissues,  and 
which  has  produced  controversies  sufficiently 
bitter ;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  structures  before  submitting  them  to 
chemicals,  and  to  learn  to  discriminate  the 
portious  which  are  preserved  and  rendered 
more  apparent,  and  those  which  are  de- 
stroyed more  or  less  by  the  manipulation. 
So  far  as  animal  tissues  are  concerned,  one 
thing  must  be  always  remembered ;  namely, 
most  cells  and  even  many  structures  in 
which  the  cellular  element  is  scanty,  under- 
go a  change  soon  after  death,  and  this 
physico-chemical  alteration  is  rendered 
more  intense  and  rapid  if  they  are  subjected 
to  mechanical  interference  or  are  placed  in 
media  which  do  not  resemble  those  in  which 
they  existed  during  life.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  aquatic  larva  of  an 
insect  whilst  it  is  alive  and  in  its  proper 
element,  and  then  to  repeat  the  exami- 
nation a  few  minutes  after  death,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  dulness  and  contraction 
or  expansion  of  the  tissues.  Moreover, 
after  placing  the  larva,  before  this  decom- 
position has  time  to  develop,  in  any  me- 
dium besides  water,  the  changes  produced 
are  seen  to  be  very  striking.  Evidently, 
then,  post-mortem  changes  soon  occur  in 
tissues;  and  solutions  or  media  modify  them 
more  or  less.  It  is  necessary  to  allow  for 
these  results  of  manipulation  and  death, 
and  to  select  such  methods  of  preparation 
as  do  not  alter  the  tissues  too  much  or 

f lace  them  under  veiy  unnatural  conditions, 
n  dissecting  animal  structures,  a  medium 
should  be  used  which  resembles  the  fluid 
which  permeated  them  during  life,  and  not 
one  which  difl'ers  sensibly  from  their  cell- 
contents.  Hence  the  value  of  serum  or 
aUantois  fluid,  with  or  without  a  small 
quantity  of  iodine  in  it  {iodized  serum),  or 
of  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  as  media, 
and  the  unadvisability  of  employing  water, 
except  in  particular  cases.  Glycerine  in 
solutions  of  difterent  streno'ths,  sug-ar  and 
water,  and  salt  and  water  act  as  useful 
media  in  the  examinations  of  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  upon  the  same 
principle.  Moreover  the  dissection  should 
be  conducted  without  bruising  and  too 
much  tearing,  and,  if  possible,  under  the 
surface  of  the  medium.  Hard  structures 
may  be  manipulated  irrespectively  of  media ; 
but,  as  will  be  noticed,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  those  which  will  render  them 


transparent  without  producing  much  struc- 
tural change. 

The  preparation  of  soft  and  hard  struc- 
tures for  the  microscope  may  be  considered 
under  four  heads  : — 1.  Dissecting,  teasing, 
and  pencilling  out  soft  structures.  2.  Sec- 
tion-making of  soft  tissues  with  preparatory 
hardening  and  subsequent  alterations  in  the 
transparency  and  colour.  3.  Section-making 
of  hard  substances.    4.  Staining  tissues. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  pro- 
cess of  dissection  requisite  to  obtain  a  small 
portion  of  tissue  of  an  animal  or  plant 
which  is  to  be  examined,  but  to  state  that 
the  appliances  are  mentioned  in  the  Intbo- 
DUCTioN.  The  portion  to  be  examined,  if 
it  does  not  form  an  opaque  solid  mass,  may 
be  placed  on  a  glass  slide  in  a  medium,  and 
a  piece  of  thin  glass  carefully  put  upon  it 
with  more  or  less  compression  according  to 
circumstances.  If  the  transparency  is  suffi- 
cient, or  the  object  is  to  be  examined  as  an 
opaque  one,  the  slide  may  be  placed  under 
the  object-glass  at  once;  but  should  the 
object  be  not  sufficiently  transparent,  or 
should  its  histological  elements  be  too 
crowded,  then  another  portion  should  be 
placed  in  a  drop  of  the  medium,  and  seized 
and  torn  with  needles  until  it  is  more  or 
less  teased  out.  Sometimes  maceration  is 
requisite  before  this  can  be  done  properly, 
and  the  tissue  must  be  left  for  a  gi eater  or 
less  time  in  the  medium  under  cover.  The 
teasing  should  be  conducted  under  a  dissect- 
ing microscope  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  produce  such  distortion  and  destruction 
of  tissue  as  may  be  taken  to  be  natural. 
In  manipulating  some  tissues  rather  blunt- 
pointed  needles  are  useful,  and  the  struc- 
tures are  pressed  out  and  unfolded  without 
solution  of  continuity ;  such  a  method  is 
pencilling  out.  When  the  elements  of  the 
structures  have  been  sufficiently  broken  up, 
separated,  or  flattened  out,  they  shoidd  be 
examined  with  a  low  power,  and  any  pieces 
crossing  each  other  should  be  removed  ;  and 
notice  should  be  taken  of  any  unusual  cell- 
structures  in  the  debris.  Then  the  objects 
should  be  washed  with  fresh  medium,  and 
the  thin  glass  cover  should  be  put  on  with- 
out any  pressm-e  being  employed.  Media 
may  be  introduced  subsequently  by  placing 
drops  of  them  in  contact  with  the  edge  of 
the  thin  glass  cover ;  and  evaporation  may 
be  prevented  by  adding  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  oil  to  the  edge  of  the  thin  glass. 
Soft  structures  thus  prepared  may  be  pre- 
served or  may  be  subjected  to  compression, 
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in  order  to  render  some  portions  more  trans- 
parent. The  media  are  of  two  kinds — those 
which  are  necessary  for  perpetuating  the 
normal  appearance,  and  those  which  pro- 
duce transparency  with  or  without  acting- 
like  the  first  kind.  Serum  with  or  without 
iodine,  the  amnion  fluid  of  any  animal,  and 
the  humour  of  the  eye,  saliva  and  albumen 
of  egg  for  animal  structures,  and  syrup  and 
water,  gum  and  water  for  vegetable  tissues 
are  of  the  first  kind  ;  and  glycerine  in  water 
and  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  are  types 
of  the  second.  The  macerating  fluids  are 
those  just  mentioned,  and,  for  animal  struc- 
tures, solution  of  potash,  hydrochloric  acid, 
bichromate  of  potash,  Midler's  fluid,  and 
baryta  water.  Muscular  fibre  macerates 
well  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
teasing  out  may  be  done  very  eflectually 
on  a  glass  slide  on  which  there  is  a  film  of 
gutta  percha;  and  the  dissecting  minute 
portions  of  plants,  such  as  the  rudimentary 
flower  buds,  is  rendered  easy  by  placingthem 
in  pure  glycerine  as  recommended  by  Beale. 

Sections  of  the  soft  structures  of  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms  can  sometimes  be 
made  successfully,  and  of  suflicient  delicacy 
to  be  examined  with  moderately  high 
powers,  by  means  of  the  scalpel,  razor, 
Valentin's  knife,  Stirling's  microtome,  or 
with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors.  Moistening  the 
cutting  instrument  with  one  of  the  media 
already  mentioned  is  necessary ;  and,  unless 
in  the  case  of  plants  and  some  aquatic  ani- 
mals, water  should  be  avoided.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  avoid  dragging  and  crushing 
during  the  incision  ;  but  when  the  section 
is  made  it  should  be  floated  off"  on  to  a  glass 
slide  on  which  there  is  a  drop  of  some 
proper  fluid.  The  thin  glass  cover  is  then 
applied.  If  the  section  should  require  it, 
from  being  of  irregular  thickness,  or  from 
having  much  extraneous  granular  or  cellu- 
lar tissue  about  the  cut  surfaces,  slight  dis- 
section with  a  sharply  ground  needle  or 
fine  scalpel  will  be  necessary,  and  washing 
either  with  a  direct  stream  of  liquid  or  1)y 
placing  the  substance  in  a  test-tube  half 
filled  with  the  medium  and  shaking  it. 
After  a  thin  section  is  completed  and  the 
thin  glass  applied,  any  reagents  may  be 
introduced  under  the  edges  with  a  view  to 
obtain  transparency,  or  the  reverse,  of  the 
whole  or  of  parts.  Should  the  section  have 
been  made  according  to  Beale's  plan,  out  of 
a  soft  substance  which  had  been  kept  in 
glycerine,  a  weak  solution  may  be  applied 
first  of  all  and  then  stronger.    Some  soft 


tissues,  after  being  cut,  may  have  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium 
applied,  and  the  thin  glass  cover  put  on  ; 
and  they  will  last  a  long  time  without 
further  mounting. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  deranging  effects 
of  section-cutting  on  some  soft  animal  tis- 
sues, it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  fix  them  in 
some  soft  substance  which  can  be  cut  with 
them — such  as  transparent  soap,  carrot,  or 
tallow.  The  following  is  recommended  by 
Rutherford  and  Ferrier : — solid  paraffine  5 
parts ;  spermaceti  2  parts  ;  axunge  1  part,  or 
a  mixture  of  bees-wax  and  olive-oil.  Tissues 
to  be  imbedded  should  be  as  dry  as  possible, 
or  else  the  supporting  substances  will  aiot 
cling  to  them  ;  and  the  water  or  fluid  may 
be  got  rid  of  by  placing  them  in  alcohol  for 
a  short  time,  very  delicate  tissues  which 
contain  much  connective  tissue,  may  be 
imbedded  according  to  Strieker's  plan  in 
gum.  The  specimen  should  be  placed  in 
alcohol  of  ordinary  strength  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  removed  into  a  paper  cone 
filled  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of 
gum  ;  the  whole  cone  is  then  immersed 
again  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
gum  will  be  found  to  have  attained  a  con- 
sistence which  renders  it  fit  for  sections  to 
be  made.  Rutherford  suggests  that  the 
cone  should  be  placed  in  parafiine  or  in  the 
substance  of  a  carrot  before  the  sections  are 
made.  In  order  to  produce  clear,  equal, 
and  thin  sections,  Stirling's  microtome 
should  be  used.  It  is  a  brass  plate  or  table 
having  a  hole  in  the  centre.  The  hole 
communicates  with  a  tube,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  screw.  The  tissue  is  placed 
in  the  tube ;  and  the  paraffine  mixture  is 
poured  round  it,  or  it  is  imbedded  in  a 
piece  of  carrot  cut  to  fit  the  tube.  The 
imbedded  mass  is  elevated  by  the  screw, 
and  a  razor  is  placed  on  the  plate  and  pushed 
by  the  hand  obliquely  through  the  tissue 
projecting  from  the  hole.  The  screw  is 
graduated.  The  knife  is  wetted ;  and  all  the 
sections  are  floated  off"  it  on  to  the  glass 
slide,  and  should  be  manipulated  with 
sable  or  camel's-hair  brushes.  A  drop  of 
glycerine  should  be  placed  on  the  slide ;  and 
after  examination  the  preparation  may  be 
mounted  by  removing  the  excess  of  fluid 
with  blotting-paper,  and  placing  asphalt 
varnish  round  the  edges  of  the  thin  glass. 
Or  the  sections  may  be  placed  in  alcohol, 
and  then  in  oil  of  cloves,  and  taken  therein 
to  the  slide,  on  which  there  is  some 
Canada  balsam  or  gum  dammar. 
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The  most  elegant  method  of  preparing 
soft  tissues  for  section-maliing  without  the 
application  of  hardening  reagents,  is  by 
combining  a  freezing-apparatus  with  the 
microtome  just  described.  Rutherford  and 
Turner  have  devised  a  plan  by  which 
pounded  ice  and  salt  surround  the  tube  and 
freeze  the  tissue,  which  is  imbedded  in  gum- 
water,  for  instance  ;  sections  are  then  made. 

2.  Numerous  chemical  solutions  have 
been  used  to  harden  tissues  prior  to  making 
sections  of  them  ;  but  the  best  are  as 
follows : — The  tissiie,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
is  placed  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  is 
renewed  according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  objects.  Membranous  tissues  may 
be  boiled  in  vinegar,  or  in  a  fluid  consisting 
of  8  parts  water,  1  part  creosote,  and  1  part 
vinegar.  The  boiling  should  continue  for 
three  minutes,  and  the  specimen  should  be 
allowed  to  dry.  The  sections  should  be 
treated  with  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid  and 
then  with  glycerine.  For  nervous  matter, 
chromic  acid  in  a  solution  in  water  con- 
taining 0-25  to  2  per  cent.  Alcohol  should 
be  added  on  removal  from  solution  if  haste 
is  required;  and  in  all  cases  the  objects 
should  not  be  too  large. 

The  sections  made  from  the  objects  thus 
hardened  require  to  be  rendered  transparent 
with  glycerine,  turpentine,  or  clove-oil,  and 
they  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine,  dammar, 
or  Canada  balsam.  Miiller's  fluid,  which 
consists  of  2A  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
1  part  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  100  parts  of 
distilled  water,  requires  ii-om  three  to  six 
weeks  to  harden  the  retina  and  eye  gene- 
rally. Osmic  acid,  1-lOth  to  l-5th  per 
cent,  in  distilled  water,  hardens  rapidly ;  and 
the  tissues  should  be  placed  afterwards  in 
distilled  water,  and  mounted  in  solution  of 
acetate  of  potash. 

The  usual  plan  of  hardening  portions  of 
the  nervous  tissue  with  dilute  solutions  of 
chromic  acid  is  excellent ;  but  a  new  plan 
has  been  suggested  and  practised  by  Betz, 
of  Kieff,  who  places  the  brain  and  cord, 
deprived  of  their  membranes,  in  alcohol  and 
iodine  enough  to  colour  them  a  light  brown ; 
subsequently  the  mass  is  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potassium.  Large 
sections  may  be  made  out  of  the  brain  thus 
hardened.  Weak  spirit  and  iodine  are  used 
for  the  brain,  and  the  pia  mater  is  taken  ofl" 
gradually,  and  then  the  mass  is  returned  to 
fresh  spirit  and  iodine,  and  then  stronger 
alcohol  is  added.  Before  cutting  prepara- 
tions made  in  this  manner,  the  bichromate 


must  be  got  rid  of  by  much  washing,  and 
the  knife  must  be  moistened  with  alcohol. 
They  stain  very  readily.    See  Staining. 

For  preparations  with  Chloride  of  Gold, 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  &c.,  see  Staining. 

Beale  uses  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  in 
glycerine,  the  small  quantity  of  the  acid 
being  sufficient  to  give  the  glycerine  a  pale 
straw-colour.  His  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  contains  20  drops  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  bichromate  in  water  added 
to  1  oz.  glycerine.  They  are  admirable 
nerve-hardening  agents.  Gerlach  recom- 
mends a  solution  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  of 
double  chromate  of  ammonia  in  water, 
to  harden  nervous  structures  prior  to  the 
staining  with  chloride  of  gold  with  or 
without  chloride  of  potassium ;  and  he  also 
advises  perfectly  fresh  spinal  cords  to  be 
cut  in  thin  sections,  and  to  be  placed  in  sol. 
bichr.  ammon.  1  in  5000  to  10,000  water. 
After  three  or  four  days  they  are  immersed 
in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  carmine  and 
ammonia  for  twenty-four  hours.  They  are 
then  teased  or  broken  up,  and  mounted 
either  in  glycerine  or,  after  di'ying,  in 
Canada  balsam  after  oil  of  cloves  has  been 
added. 

In  rendering  sections  transparent  with 
glycerine,  Price's  may  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  5  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
to  the  ounce  (Beale).  When  acetic  acid  is 
used,  it  is  the  ordinary  pyroligneous  acid, 
and  the  solution  of  soda  employed  is  made 
of  1  part  caustic  soda  and  20  to  .30  parts  of 
water.  These  solutions  mix  with  water, 
and  are  therefore  employed  to  clarify  tissues 
from  wliich  all  water  has  not  been  removed. 
But  the  turpentine,  oil  of  cloves,  and  other 
essential  oils  do  not  mix  with  water,  and 
therefore  they  can  only  act  on  tissues  hard- 
ened by  immersion  in  alcohol. 

Sections  of  vegetable  tissue  can  be  floated 
on  to  the  glass  slide  with  weak  solution  of 
gum,  sugar,  glycerine,  spirit  of  wine,  or 
camphor-water ;  and  they  may  be  kept  in 
these  solutions,  except  in  those  which  con- 
tain gum  and  sugar. 

3.  Sections  of  hard  or  easily  held  vegetable 
tissues. — Fresh  stems  of  plants,  thick  leaves, 
&c.  may  be  simply  held  in  the  fingers ; 
thin  objects,  such  as  leaves,  petals,  &c.,  are 
best  placed  in  a  split  cork  or  carrot,  the 
halves  of  which  are  kept  together  by  inser- 
tion in  the  neck  of  a  phial  or  a  test-tube, 
which  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  handle. 
Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  immerse 
them,  especially  soft  or  very  small  ones,  in 
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thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  and  to  allow 
this  to  dry  until  tough  enough  to  be  cut  by 
the  razor  ;  the  slices  are  freed  from  gum  by 
immersion  in  water.  Dry  objects,  such  as 
wood,  dried  leaves,  seeds,  &c.,  must  be  soft- 
ened by  soaking  in  water  before  slicing. 
Small  hrm  objects,  such  as  seeds,  are  most 
easily  sliced  when  fixed  in  a  bit  of  white 
wax  or  stearine,  which  may  be  done  by 
placing-  them  on  the  surface  of  the  latter, 
and  stirring  them  into  the  substance  melted 
by  the  application  of  a  hot  wire.  Most 
slices  of  vegetable  objects  are  obscured  by 
air-bubbles  engaged  in  the  intercellular 
passages,  &c.  In  old  wood  and  similar  ob- 
jects the  air  is  readily  driven  out  by  heat; 
in  fresh  structures,  where  heat  may  coagu- 
late or  dissolve  matters,  the  air  may  be 
allowed  to  dissolve  or  escape  by  itself,  which 
requires  time,  or  may  be  removed  by  ex- 
haustion. A  substitute  for  a  regular  air- 
pump  may  prove  useful  to  the  microscopist, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  thick  and  stout  glass 
tube,  closed  at  one  end,  containing  a  tight- 
fitting  piston,  with  a  valve  opening  up- 
wards ;  the  object  being  placed  in  water 
(or  other  liquid)  at  the  bottom,  a  single 
raising  of  the  piston,  or  at  all  events,  two 
pulls,  will  draw  out  all  the  air,  and  the 
water  will  take  its  place.  This  apparatus 
may  be  used  also  for  saturating  dry  objects 
with  oil  of  turpentine  (for  mounting  in 
balsam),  or  with  oil  (to  produce  trans- 
parency). 

Sections  of  woods  &c.  which  are  to  be 
mounted  in  liquids,  should  be  soaked  for 
some  little  time  in  spirit  or  turpentine,  to 
remove  resins  &c.  A  special  apparatus  is 
made  for  slicing  such  objects ;  but  this  is  not 
of  much  use  except  when  large  numbers  of 
very  perfect  sections  of  the  same  kind  are 
required  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  &c. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  sections 
require  to  be  made  in  various  directions  in 
studying  objects  by  these  means.  Thus 
stems  should  be  sliced  hoi  izontally,  and  per- 
pendicularly both  parallel  to  the  medullary 
rays  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  &c.  When 
working  with  high  powers,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  appearances  of 
striation  or  tibres  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  fine  notches  in  the  cuttiug  instru- 
ment. 

The  structure  of  laminated  shells,  &c. 
may  often  be  seen  in  fi'agments  broken  off 
by  the  point  of  a  knife.  But  sections  of 
shell,  bone,  &c.  are  best  made  by  sawing  off 
thin  pieces  with  a  frame-saw  having  a 


watch-spring  blade,  grinding  them  down 
upon  a  water-of-Ayr  or  some  other  stone, 
and  polishing  them  upon  a  clean  leather 
hone  or  strop  with  putty-powder  and  water, 
finally  upon  a  dry  hone  alone. 

Sections  of  very  hard  substances,  as  agate 
&c.,  are  so  easily  made  by  jewellers,  that  a 
description  of  the  process  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary. They  are  made  by  means  of  a  circular 
iron  plate,  made  to  rotate  by  a  lathe,  its 
margins  being  coated  with  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  diamond  dust.  They  are  then  ground 
upon  a  plate  of  metal  with  emery-powder 
and  water,  and  polished  upon  a  flat  surface 
of  pitch  with  putty-powder  and  water. 

In  grinding  and  polishing  sections  of  hard 
structures,  it  is  often  requisite  to  cement 
them  to  a  slide  with  Canada  balsam,  heat 
being  applied  until  the  balsam  has  become 
so  hard  as  to  fix  the  section  firmly  to  the 
slide.  As  soon  as  one  side  has  been  polished, 
the  section  is  removed  from  the  slide,  the 
balsam  being  rendered  soft  by  heat,  the 
polished  side  cemented  to  the  glass,  .and 
the  other  side  polished.  The  balsam  may 
afterwards  be  separated  from  the  section  by 
maceration  in  oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  &c. 

4.  Staining  sections  and  tissues.  See  art. 
Staining  and  Dyeing. 

Besides  these  methods  of  preparation, 
there  are  those  which  enable  the  observer 
to  keep  sections  or  minute  plants  and  animals 
under  continuous  examination  without  be- 
coming dry,  to  provide  a  proper  and  equable 
or  even  higher  temperatures  to  parts  or  the 
whole  of  organisms,  and  to  add  gases  to  the 
fluid  surrounding  the  object.  Reckling- 
hausen's moist  chamber  fidfils  the  first 
requirement ;  and  Strieker's  slide,  which  is 
heated  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current,  is 
most  useful  in  producing  constant  amounts 
of  heat.  Strieker's  gas-chamber,  slide,  and 
its  conducting  tubes  enable  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, oxygen,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  any 
other  gas  to  be  applied  to  the  fluid  under 
examination.  The  warming-slide  is  parti- 
cularly useful  (although  a  less  satisfactory 
and  more  unmanageable  apparatus  may  be 
arranged,  by  heating  a  metallic  end  of  the 
glass  slide)  in  all  examinations  of  the  blood, 
pus,  and  ciliary  motion,  and  es))ecially  when 
amojboid  movements  have  to  be  watched. 

BiBL.  Beale,  How  to  Work  8fc.  4th  edit. ; 
Phil.  Trans.  June  1863  &  1864 ;  Carpenter, 
The  Microscope;  Fmy ,  Das  Mik.;  Strieker, 
General  Methods,  in  Strieker's  Hum.  i^'  Comp. 
Hist.  Syd.  Soc,  tr.  Power  ;  Gerlach,  in 
Strieker;  Rutherford,  Qti.  Mic.  Jn.  1872, 
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.  1  ;  Woodward,  The  Lem,  July  1872 ; 
Moiichet,  Mo.  Mic.  J.  iii.  p.  75  ;  Flemming-, 
in  Max  Schidtze's  Archiv,  ix.  p.  123 ;  J. 
Gronland,  M.  Cornu,  and  G.  Rivet,  Des 
Prep.  Micros.  (Botanical),  Paris,  1871,  «6s- 

racted  in  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  82 ;  Loc- 
hart  Clarke,  Pliil.  Trans.  18-51,  and  in 
JBeale's  Hoiu  to  Work,  p.  145 :  Moseley. 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  pp.  374,  379;  Urban 
Pritchard,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  380;  Ran- 
Vier ,  Archives  de  Physiol.  1872,  p.  427  ;  Betz, 
Max  Schidtze's  Archiv,  ix.  p.  101 ;  Qu.  Mic. 
Jn.  1873,  p.  343. 

PRESERVATION  of  microscopic  ob- 
jects.— Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  arrang-ement  of  microscopic  objects  for 
permanent  preservation,  supposing  that 
they  have  been  prepared  (Preparation) 
in  such  manner  as  to  render  this  possible. 

Drt/  objects,  or  those  which  exhibit  their 
structural  peculiarities  in  the  dry  state. — 
These  are  sometimes  mounted  alone,  at 
others  when  immersed  in  some  preservative 
compound. 

1.  In  the  dry  and  uncovered  state,  they 
are  occasionally  mounted  upon  disfe  of  cork, 
leather,  or  pasteboard,  the  surface  upon 
which  the  object  is  to  be  placed  being  black- 
ened by  a  crpting  of  very  fine  lamp-black 
mixed  with  warm  size  or  gum-water,  or  by 
a  piece  of  dull  black  paper  pasted  upon  it ; 
the  simplest  way  of  making  the  disks  is  to 
paste  black  paper  upon  thick  soft  leather, 
and  cut  out  the  disks  with  a  punch,  like  gnn- 
wads.  The  object  is  fastened  to  the  disk  with 
a  little  solution  of  marine  glue  in  naphtha, 
or  with  gum.  The  disks  are  sold  in  the  shops. 
They  are  usually  transfixed  with  a  pin,  by 
which  they  may  be  fixed  in  the  forceps  under 
the  microscope,  and  may  be  flistened  to  the 
bottom  of  a  box  lined  with  sheet-cork  when 
not  in  use.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
its  simplicity ;  its  greater  disadvantage, 
however,  is  that  the  objects  are  liable  to 
injury,  and  become  covered  with  dust.  It 
answers  very  well  for  common  objects, 
seeds,  minute  lichens,  &c. ;  but  when  the 
objects  are  of  value,  they  should  be  mounted 
in  a  cell. 

2.  The  cell  may  be  made  of  a  square  piece 
of  card-board  or  pasteboard,  of  suitable 
thickness,  with  a  hole  punched  in  the  mid- 
dle, fastened  to  a  slide  by  marine  glue  or 
Canada  balsam — the  object  being  fixed  to 
the  slide  by  a  little  of  either  of  the  above 
cements,  and  a  thin  glass  cover  cemented  to 
the  card-board.  Or  the  whole  may  be  fast- 
ened together  with  paste — first  a  piece  of 


black  paper  upon  the  middle  of  the  slide, 
then  the  perforated  square,  next  the  object, 
and  lastly  the  cover.  The  square  of  paste- 
board may  be  replaced  by  a  glass  ring,  a 
perforated  square  of  glass,  or  a  piece  of 
sheet  gutta  percha. 

3.  When  the  objects  are  minute  or  very 
thin,  the  square  of  pasteboard  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  they  may  be  mounted  thus : 
they  are  to  be  laid  upon  a  slide,  and  a  cover 
of  thin  glass  placed  upon  them  ;  a  piece  of 
paper  larger  than  the  cover,  with  a  portion 
cut  from  the  middle  larger  than  the  object, 
is  then  covered  with  paste,  and  a  minute  or 
two  allowed  to  elapse,  that  the  paper  may 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  the 
superfluous  paste  being  removed  with  the 
paste-brush ;  the  paper  with  the  pasted  side 
downwards  is  then  laid  upon  the  cover  and 
the  adjacent  portions  of  the  slide,  and  gently 
pressed  with  a  cloth,  that  it  may  be  accu- 
rately applied  to  the  glass  surfaces.  The 
whole  is  then  allowed  to  dry.  The  principal 
point  in  this  process  is  the  complete  removal 
of  the  superfluous  paste  before  the  paper  is 
applied.  If  this  be  not  eflected,  it  will  be 
drawn  by  capillary  attraction  between  the 
cover  and,  the  slide,  and  reaching  the  object, 
will  spoil  it. 

4.  A  very  secure  method  of  mounting 
dry  objects  which  are  not  altered  by  heat, 
consists  in  laying  a  ring  or  square  of  black 
japan  upon  a  slide,  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  being-  adapted  to  that  of  the  object, 
and  applying  a  pretty  strong  or  long-con- 
tinued heat  until  the  cement  becomes  per- 
fectly hard  when  cold.  The  object  is  next 
placed  within  the  ring,  a  cover  laid  on,  and 
heat  applied  until  thecementbecomesliquid. 
Gentle  pressure  then  brings  the  cement  and 
the  margins  of  the  cover  into  contact ;  and 
when  the  cement  becomes  cold,  the  cover  is 
firmly  fixed  to  the  slide. 

5.  Another  method  of  fastening  the  cover 
to  the  slide  is  by  the  use  of  electrical  cement 
and  balsam  (Cements,  p.  145)  mixed  with 
1  or  2  parts  of  tallow. 

G.  lilany  dry  objects  can  be  well  preserved 

by 

Mom  tmff  in  Canada  Balsam. — When  this 
is  to  be  done,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  thorouo:hly  dry  ;  otherwise  they  will  ac- 
quire a  milky  appearance,  from  being  sur- 
rounded by  minute  drops  of  water.  Some 
objects  in  drying  curl  up  or  become  de- 
formed, although  their  minute  structure 
may  not  be  essentially  changed  ;  this  may 
be  prevented  by  confining  them  between 
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two  slides  tied  together  with  thread,  or  held 
together  by  india-rubber  rings,  sealing-wax 
applied  at  the  two  ends,  or  by  a  folded  strip 
of  brass  with  the  ends  riveted.  If  the  ob- 
jects be  of  tolerable  size,  they  are  then 
soaked  in  oil  of  turpentine  kept  in  an  oint- 
ment-pot covered  with  a  lid,  for  some  hours, 
or  even  days,  until  the  air  is  entirely  dis- 
placed from  them  by  the  turpentine.  The 
latter  will  often  also  remove  the  colouring- 
matter  from  some  objects,  as  parts  of  insects, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  desirable ;  hence 
the  duration  of  the  process  must  vary 
accordingly.  A  clean  slide  is  then  warmed 
over  the  iiame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  upon  a 
stove,  and  some  clear  balsam  placed  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  rendered  more  liquid  by 
further  gentle  heat ;  the  object  is  then  care- 
fully removed  from  the  turpentine  with  for- 
ceps, drained,  and  laid  upon  the  warm 
balsam.  Some  more  balsam  is  then  allowed 
to  fall  from  the  warmed  wire  (Balsam) 
upon  the  object;  and  when  this  is  well 
covered  with  it,  a  warmed  cover  is  gently 
laid  upon  its  surface.  The  superfluous  bal- 
sam then  escapes  at  the  sides  of  the  cover ; 
and  this  should  be  aided  by  gentle  pressure. 
The  slide  is  next  maintained  at  a  gentle  heat 
upon  a  warm  mantelpiece,  or  a  piece  of  tin- 
plate,  until,  when  allowed  to  cool,  the  bal- 
sam is  perfectly  hard.  As  soon  as  this  is 
the  case,  the  superfluous  portions  are  cut 
away  or  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  glasses  cleaned  from  any  residue 
by  a  cloth  wetted  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  some  sealing-wax  varnish  applied  to 
the  edges  of  the  cover  and  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  slide. 

7.  The  success  of  the  operation  depends 
mainly  upon  two  circumstances,  viz.  the 
object  having  been  thoroughly  dried,  and 
the  exclusion  of  air-bubbles.  The  former 
constitutes  no  difficulty,  time  being  all  that 
is  required  ;  but  the  latter  requires  that  the 
object  shall  previously  have  been  thoroughly 
moistened  with  the  turpentine,  and  that  the 
balsam  shall  have  been  added  to  the  object, 
when  laid  in  the  balsam  upon  the  slide, 
before  so  much  of  the  turpentine  has  evapo- 
rated as  will  allow  air  to  enter  any  minute 
cavities  in  the  object.  The  heat  applied 
should  also  be  gentle  ;  and  if  the  direct  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp  be  used,  its  application 
should  be  made  rather  to  some  portion  of 
the  slide  near  that  upon  which  the  object  is 
placed,  than  directly  beneath  the  object.  If 
much  heat  be  applied,  bubbles  of  the  vapour 
of  the  turpentine  will  often  disfigure  the 


object  for  a  time  ;  but  these  will  vanish  as 
the  object  becomes  cool. 

If  air-bubbles  have  found  their  way  into 
the  object,  the  slide  must  be  macerated  in 
oil  of  turpentine  until  the  balsam  is  dissolved 
and  the  object  liberated,  and  a  fresh  mount- 
ing made.  The  solution  of  Canada  balsam 
in  chloroform  is  very  readily  managed,  and 
the  difficulty  with  the  air-bubbles  is  greatly- 
lessened. 

8.  If  the  object  be  large,  it  must  be 
mounted  in  a  cell.  A  glass  ring  (sold  in  the 
shops)  of  suitable  thickness  must  first  be 
cemented  to  the  slide  by  balsam ;  more  bal- 
sam is  then  added  until  the  cavity  is  filled, 
the  object  next  added,  and  the  cover  applied. 

9.  If  the  object  be  minute,  its  removal  for 
maceration  in  the  turpentine  is  not  requisite, 
and  might  entail  the  loss  of  the  object.  It 
must  then  be  laid  upon  a  slide,  a  drop  or 
two  of  turpentine  added,  and  the  whole 
warmed  until  no  air-bubbles  are  visible. 
The  cover  is  then  removed,  most  of  the  tur- 
pentine drained  off,  balsam  added  from  the 
warmed  wire,  and  the  cover  applied  as  be- 
fore ;  or  balsam  may  be  placed  upon  the  slide 
near  the  margin  of  the  applied  cover ;  and 
on  applying  a  continued  gentle  heat  it  will 
find  its  way  under  the  cover,  and  replace 
the  turpentine  as  it  evaporates. 

10.  If  air-bubbles  remain  in  parts  of  a 
minute  object,  a  cover  should  be  applied, 
turpentine  added,  and  the  slide  held  over  a 
lamp  until  the  turpentine  boils,  and  the 
bubbles  disappear  on  cooling.  The  cover  is 
then  removed,  most  of  the  turpentine  al- 
lowed to  evaporate,  the  balsam  added,  and 
the  cover  re-applied.  Gum  dammar  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  Canada  balsam  is 
excellent. 

11.  Gum  and  Glycerine.— Oh]Qcts  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  dried  may  be 
mounted  in  a  solution  of  gum-arabic  iu 
glycerine  ;  the  manipulations  are  much  the 
same  as  with  balsam,  except  that  no  heat  is 
required.    Glycerine  jelly  is  often  used. 

12.  Mounting  in  liquid. — The  structure  of 
many  objects  is  so  altered  b}^  drying,  that 
they  require  to  be  mounted  in  some  preser- 
vative liquid.  These,  if  of  considerable  size, 
must  be  mounted  in  glass  cells. 

13.  The  cells  may  consist  of  glass  rings,  i.  e. 
portions  cut  transversely  from  pieces  of  glass 
tubes,  of  varioits  sizes,  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  objects.  In  using  these, 
the  ring  is  first  warmed  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  being  held  by  steel  foi'ceps  ;  one 
of  the  ground  surfaces  of  the  ring  is  then 
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covered  with  marine  glue  or  balsam  pre- 
viously melted  in  the  same  fiame ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  slide  to  which  the  ring  is  to  be 
cemented  is  then  heated  in  the  ilame,  and 
whilst  it  is  hot  the  surface  ofthe  ring  coated 
with  the  melted  cement  is  applied  to  it,  and 
the  ring  pressed  firmly,  so  as  to  displace 
the  superfluous  portions.  When  cold,  these 
are  to  be  removed  with  the  point  of  a  knife ; 
sometimes  a  little  solution  of  potash,  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  naplitlia  is  required  for  this 
purpose.  The  cell  is  then  complete,  ex- 
cepting the  lid  or  cover,  which  consists  of 
a  circular  plate  of  thin  glass,  of  slightly  less 
diameter  than  that  of  the  outer  margin 
of  the  glass  ring.  The  cell  is  now  to  be 
tilled  with  the  preservative  liquid,  the  object 
placed  in  it,  and  the  cover  applied,  being- 
made  to  slide  over  the  upper  surface  of  the 
ring,  so  as  to  displace  any  excess  of  liquid, 
and  prevent  the  admission  of  air-bubbles. 
If  the  quantity  of  liquid  at  first  put  into  the 
cell  be  not  sufficient,  more  must  be  added, 
imtil  slight  excess  is  present;  the  superfluous 
portions  maj  be  removed  by  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting-paper, and  the  margin  of  the  cover  and 
ring  very  carefully  wiped  clean  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  so  that  the  surfaces  may  be 
free  from  all  traces  ofthe  preservative  liquid. 
The  exposed  parts  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  glass  ring,  and  the  adjacent  margins  of 
the  cover,  are  then  to  be  coated  lightly  with 
one  of  the  liquid  cements,  by  means  of  a 
caniel's-hair  pencil ;  and  when  the  first  coat 
is  diy,  another  must  be  laid  on,  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  cover  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  glass  ring  may  be  firmly  cemented  toge- 
ther, and  the  cell  completely  closed,  so  that 
no  evaporation  of  the  contained  liquid  can 
take  place. 

The  important  points  in  this  process  are, 
that  the  heated  cement  used  to  fasten  the 
ring  to  the  slide  must  accurately  coat  every 
portion  of  the  two  surfaces  in  apposition, 
and  that  the  surfaces  to  which  the  liquid 
-  cement  is  applied  must  be  perfectly  clean 
and  dry,  so  that  the  cement  may  come  into 
contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the  glass. 
Rings  of  india-rubber  and  gutta  percha  are 
very  useful  instead  of  glass. 

14.  When  the  objects  are  very  large,  the 
rings  may  be  conveniently  replaced  by  cells 
constructed  of  slips  of  glass,  arranged  so  as 
to  constitute  four  sides  of  a  box,  the  bottom 
of  the  box  being  formed  by  the  slide,  and 
the  top  by  a  plate  of  thin  glass  :  the  pieces 
shoidd  be  cemented  together  by  marine 
glue. 


15.  Smaller  cells  may  be  made  with  ma- 
rine glue,  melted,  dropped  upon  a  slide  and 
flattened  whilst  warm  with  a  piece  of  wetted 
glass,  the  superfluous  portions  and  central 
portion  cut  away  with  a  knife.  Should  the 
marine  glue  become  loosened  from  the  slide, 
it  may  be  re-fastened  by  heat ;  and  if  the 
upper  surface  be  not  perfectly  flat,  it  may 
be  made  so  by  grinding  with  emery-powder 
and  water  upon  a  plate  of  metal  or  upon  a 
stone. 

■  Minute  objects  maybe  mounted  in  liquid 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  choice  of  which 
will  vary  with  their  nature.  They  are 
generally  mounted  in  shallow  cells,  the 
sides  of  which  are  formed  by  varnish. 

16.  The  old  method  consisted  in  placing 
the  object  upon  a  slide,  adding  a  drop  or 
two  of  the  preservative  liquid,  applying  the 
glass  cover,  adding  more  of  the  liquid,  or 
removing  excess  with  blotting-paper,  until 
the  space  between  the  slide  and  cover  was 
accurately  filled,  then  applying  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cover  and  the  adjacent  portions 
of  the  slide  a  coat  of  some  Mquid  cement,  as 
gold-size,  asphalt  solution,  black  japan,  &c. 
Objects  thus  mounted  keep  well  for  a  time ; 
but  the  cement  soon  apparently  runs  into 
the  space  between  the  cover  and  the  slide, 
and  the  object  becomes  spoiled.^  It  is  often 
requisite,  however,  to  mount  an  object  in 
this  way,  which  may  be  lying  upon  a  slide, 
perhaps  in  some  peculiar  position  which  it 
is  important  for  it  to  retain  ;  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  electrical  cement  xnth  balsam 
and  tallow  (Pbeservation)  should  be 
used  ;  and  there  is  less  fear  of  change,  pro- 
vided spirit  be  not  used  as  the  preservative 
liquid. 

17.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  then,  a  cell- 
wall  should  be  previously  formed,  by  laying 
a  ring  or  square  of  one  of  the  liquid  cements 
upon  the  slide  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil, 
and  applying  a  continued  heat  until  it  be- 
comes thoroughly  hard  when  cold.  The 
cements  generally  used  are : — asphalt  solu- 
tion ;  gold-size  with  which  a  little  finely 
powdered  litharge  has  been  well  mixed, 
immediately  applied,  as  it  soon  hardens ; 
sealing-wax  varnish ;  solution  of  marine 
glue  in  naphtha,  or  of  Canada  balsam  in 
ether  or  chloroform,  or  the  balsam  alone. 
Allport's  liquid  marine  glue  is  very  useful. 
If  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  rings  or  squares 
formed  of  these  compounds,  when  thoroughly 
dry  and  hard,  be  not  perfectly  fiat,  they 
may  be  made  so  by  grinding  alone,  or  with 
emery  and  water,  upon  a  piece  of  metal, 
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marble,  or  a  stone.  The  object  is  then 
placed  in  the  cell,  the  preservative  liquid 
added,  and  the  cell  closed  as  aboVe  de- 
scribed. 

The  following-  are  the  most  important 
preservative  liquids  and  compounds  : — 

Thivaites's  liqtdd  is  thus  prepared :  to 
li)  parts  of  distilled  water  add  1  part  of 
rectified  spirit,  and  a  few  drops  of  creosote 
sufficient  to  saturate  it;  stir-in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  prepared  chalk,  and  then  filter,  ^^^itll 
this  liquid  mix  an  equal  measure  of  camphor- 
water,  and,  before  using,  strain  through  fine 
muslin.  Used  by  Mr.  Thwaites  for  pre- 
serving freshwater  Algae,  as  having  but 
little  action  upon  the  endochrome. 

Ralfs's  liquid. — Prepared  with  bay-salt 
and  alum,  of  each  a  grain,  distilled  water 
1  oz.  ;  dissolve.  Forms  a  readily  prepared 
substitute  for  the  former  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Algae  (Desmidiaceae). 

Acetate  of  alumina. — 1  part  of  the  salt  to 
4  parts  of  distilled  water.  Mr.  Topping  finds 
this  the  best  preservative  for  delicate  vege- 
table colours. 

Distilled  loater.  —  Very  often  used  for 
preserving  Algae ;  but  perhaps  camphor- 
water  would  be  better. 

Camphor-water  is  prepared  by  digesting 
distilled  water  with  a  lump  of  camphor. 

Spirit  and  wafer. — Proof-spirit  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  5  measures  of  rectified 
spirit  with  3  of  distilled  water.  It  is  fre- 
quently used  for  preserving  animal  struc- 
tures, organs,  injections,  &c.  Delicate 
preparations  may  be  kept  in  a  mixture  of  1 
part  of  spirit  with  5,  or  even  10,  parts  of 
water.  Dilute  spirit  should  never  be  used 
as  a  preservative  when  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  on  account  of  its  action  upon  the 
cements.  Methylated  spirit  is  very  useful, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  strength ; 
may  be  used  when  diluted  in  preserving 
large  specimens  of  animal  tissue. 

Creosote  water  is  prepared  by  filtering  a 
saturated  solution  of  creosote  in  rectified 
spirit,  mixed  with  20  parts  of  water.  It  is 
recommended  for  preserving  preparations  of 
muscle,  cellular  tissue,  tendon,  cartilage,  &c. 

Arsenious  acid. — A  preservative  liquid  is 
made  of  this  substance  by  boiling  excess  of 
the  acid  with  water,  filtering  the  solution, 
and  adding  2  parts  of  water.  It  is  a  very 
good  preservative  of  animal  tissues. 

Corrosive  sublimate.  —  Harting  recom- 
mends a  solution  of  this  substance  as  the 
best  preservative  for  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood;  nerve,   muscular   fibre,  &c.  ;  the 


strength  of  tlie  solution  must  vary  from  1 
part  in  200  to  oOO  of  water,  according  to 
the  natm-e  of  the  object.  Thus  the  blood- 
corpuscles  of  the  frog  require  1-400,  those 
of  birds  1-300,  of  mammals  1-200. 

Salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  and  tvater,  5  gr. 
to  the  ounce,  was  long  since  recommended 
for  the  preservation  of  tissues,  but  is  not 
much  used,  because  fungi  are  apt  to  grow  in 
it,  which  might,  however,  be  prevented  by 
saturating  it  with  camphor  by  digestion. 
M.  Corti  has  found  "a  tolerably  concentrated 
solution  "  the  best  preservative  for  the 
delicate  structures  and  nerve-cells  of  the 
internal  ear.  Carpenter  recommends  sea- 
water,  with  one  tenth  part  of  alcohol  and 
one  tenth  of  glycerine,  for  preserving  deli- 
cate marine  organisms.  Solution  of  acetate 
of  potash  is  useful. 

Carbonate  of  potash. — 1  part  dissolved  in 
from  200  to  500  of  distilled  water,  is  a  good 
preservative  of  the  primitive  nerve-tubes. 

Arsenite  of  potash. — 1  part  dissolved  in 
160  of  water  has  been  found  useful  for  pre- 
serving the  primitive  nerve-tubes. 

Glycerine. — We  have  found  this  the  most 
valuable  of  all  liquids  for  vegetable  prepara- 
tions, which  may  be  closed  air-tight  or  not 
at  pleasure.  Dissections  covered  with  a 
glass  may  be  left  in  it  from  day  to  day,  re- 
maining unchanged  and  always  ready  for 
examination.  Objects  may  be  mounted  in 
it  as  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  fluids  for  the  preservation 
and  preparation  also  of  animal  tissues. 
Camphor- water  and  naphtha  and  water 
may  be  added.  Dr.  Beale  advocates  strong 
glycerine  as  a  medium  for  special  organisms 
and  for  preservation. 

Gelatine  and  glycerine  is  a  valuable 
medium,  and  glycerine  jelly  also.  See 
Lawrence,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1859,  p.  257. 

ITantzsch,  of  Dresden,  quoted  by  Car- 
penter, produced  a  fine  preservative  medium 
for  mijnite  Algae.  A  mixture  is  made  of  3 
parts  of  pure  alcohol,  2  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  1  of  glj'cerine  ;  and  the  object, 
laid  in  a  cement-cell,  is  to  be  covered  with 
a  drop,  and  placed  under  a  bell-glass.  Al- 
cohol and  water  evaporate,  and  leave  the 
glycerine  :  more  is  added  time  after  time, 
and  the  cell  is  thus  filled. 

Glycerine  and  Gmn. — Pure  gum-arabic 
1  oz.,  glycerine  1  oz.,  water  1  oz.,  arsenious 
acid  I5  grain;  dissolve  the  arsenious  acid 
in  the  water,  then  the  gum  (without  heat), 
add  the  glycerine,  and  incorporate  with 
great  care  to  avoid  forming  bubbles. 
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Canada  halsam  (See  Balsam,  Canada). 
— When  rendered  thinner  by  digestion  with 
a  little  ether  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  forms  a 
liquid  cement. 

Canada  balsam  solution  is  useful  in  mount- 
ing- many  delicate  structures.  The  chloro- 
form solution  is  the  best.  Sufficient  chlo- 
roform is  added  to  make  the  mixture  run 
freely.  The  balsam  hardens  with  evapo- 
ration. Gum  dammar  is  gradually  super- 
seding Canada  balsam. 

Gum- water  (see  Cesiisnts). — The  solu- 
tion should  be  very  thick,  so  as  to  flow  with 
difficulty  from  the  end  of  a  wire.  It  may 
be  used  like  balsam,  but  without  heat.  The 
residue  is  very  apt  to  crack  when  dry  ;  this 
may  be  prevented  by  applying  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  varnish  around  its  margins. 

Chloride  of  calcium  (Calcium,  chloride 
of). — Objects  may  be  mounted  in  this  solu- 
tion without  closing  the  cell,  by  pasting 
two  narrow  strips  of  paper  transversely  upon 
a  slide,  leaving  a  greater  interval  than  the 
breadth  of  the  object ;  the  latter  is  then  laid 
upon  the  slide,  a  small  quantity  of  the  solu- 
tion added,  and  a  cover  applied.  The  solu- 
tion must  not  touch  the  paper.  The  cover 
may  be  fixed  to  the  paper  on  the  slide  by 
the  electrical  cement  with  balsam  and  tallow. 
It  is  best,  however,  to  close  the  cell. 

Chloride  of  zinc  in  solution  is  too  power- 
ful an  agencj'  for  any  but  large  specimens. 

Ooadby's  solutions. — These  are  of  three 
kinds.  The  first  (A)  is  made  with — bay- 
salt  (coarse  sea-salt)  4  oz.,  alum  2  oz.,  cor- 
rosive sublimate  2  grains,  boiling  water  1 
quart.  This  is  too  strong  for  most  pur- 
poses, and  is  only  to  be  employed  where 
great  astringency  is  required  to  give  form 
and  support  to  delicate  structures. 

The  second  (B)  is  made  with — bay-salt 
4oz.,alum  2oz.,  corrosive  sublimate  4 grains, 
water  2  quarts.  This  is  recommended  for 
general  use,  and  as  best  adapted  for  perma- 
nent preparations.  Mr.  Thwaites  uses  it  for 
marine  Algse  ;  but  we  have  found  chloride 
of  calcium  answer  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is 
much  more  secure.  Schultze  recommends 
it  for  preserving  Medusce,  Echinodermata, 
Annelid  larvfe,  Entomostraca,  Diatomaceae, 
Polythalamia,  and  Polycystina,  both  the 
hard  and  the  soft  parts,  and  advises  the 
use  of  glycerine  afterwards  to  produce 
transparence. 

When  carbonate  of  lime  exists  in  the 
preparations,  as  in  the  MoUusca,  the  fol- 
lowing (0)  should  be  used  : — take  of  bay- 
salt  8  oz.,  corrosive  sublimate  2  grains,  | 


water  1  quart.  Marine  animals  require  a 
stronger  liquid  (D)  of  this  kind,  made  by 
adding  about  2  oz.  more  salt  to  the  last. 

Deane's  compound. — This  is  made  with — 
gelatine  1  oz.,  honey  5  oz.,  water  5  oz., 
rectified  spirit  ^  oz.,  and  6  drops  of  creosote. 
The  gelatine  is  soaked  in  the  water  until 
soft,  and  then  added  to  the  honey,  which 
has  been  previously  I'aised  to  a  boiling-heat 
in  another  vessel ;  then  boil  the  mixture, 
and,  when  it  has  cooled  somewhat,  add  the 
creosote  mixed  with  the  spirit ;  lastly,  filter 
through  fine  flannel. 

When  about  to  be  used,  the  compound 
must  be  slightly  warmed,  and  the  object 
placed  in  a  drop  upon  a  previously  warmed 
slide.  The  cover  is  then  to  be  breathed 
upon  and  applied,  taking  care  to  exclude 
air-bubbles ;  a  coating  of  black  japan  or 
Brunswick  black  around  the  margin  com- 
pletes the  whole.  Solution  of  naphtha  and 
creosote  water  and  chalk  are  useful  for  large 
preparations.  Carbolic  acid  and  distilled 
water,  one  part  in  one  hundred,  will  suffice. 
It  is  very  useful  for  vegetable  preparations. 

Chromic  acid.    See  Pbeparation. 

SulnUe  glass. — This  compound,  which  is 
a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  of 
both,  promises  to  become  one  of  the  best 
preservative  liquids.  It  is  used  as  glycerine, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  becomes 
perfectly  hard,  retaining  a  beautiful  glass- 
like  transparency.  Unfortunately  all  our 
specimens  have  become  opaque,  on  account 
of  the  formation  of  crystals,  apparently  from 
the  presence  of  too  much  alkali.  When 
properl}^  prepared,  it  will  undoubtedly  sur- 
pass all  other  preservatives,  on  account  of 
its  durability  and  extremely  low  refractive 
power,  which  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  water. 

Saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
in  water  and  solution  of  acetate  of  potash 
are  very  useful  for  the  preservation  and 
mounting  of  some  substances.  See  Pre- 
paration. 

That  preservative  liquid  should  always  be 
chosen  which  exerts  least  action  upon  the 
structure  of  the  object  which  it  is  required 
to  preserve. 

If  drying  the  object  does  not  destroy  its 
peculiar  structure,  and  the  object  is  not  very 
transparent,  then  balsam  should  be  used. 

If  the  structure  be  destroyed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  drying,  and  the  obj  ect  be  not  impaired 
by  endosmosis,  the  chloride  of  calcium  or 
glycerine  is  best.  Other  circumstances  may 
render  these  preservatives  desirable  :  thus 
the  minute  parts  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aca- 
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rina  are  best  seen  and  preserved  in  balsam, 
whilst  tlie  general  form  of  the  body  is  best 
retained  when  the  animals  are  immersed  in 
chloride  of  calcium  or  glycerine. 

Objects  to  be  mounted  in  a  preservative 
liquid  should  be  placed  in  a  watch-glass. 
If  they  are  alive  they  maybe  placed  in  water ; 
and  as  much  of  this  as  possible  should  be 
poured  off,  or  removed  with  a  pipette  or 
blotting-paper,  and  the  preservative  liquid 
added,  and  this  operation  repeated  that  the 
water  may  be  entirely  displaced. 

If  objects  be  mounted  according  to  the 
method  described  in  §  15,  p.  639,  the  electri- 
cal cement  and  tallow  compound  should  be 
used ;  for  if  black  j  apan  or  gold  size  be  made 
use  of,  the  objects  will  certainly  be  spoiled. 

The  liquid  cements  used  to  close  the  cell 
should  be  applied  in  several  layers,  each 
being  allowed  to  dry  before  the  next  is 
applied. 

The  preservative  liquid  must  not  be  capa- 
ble of  exerting  any  action  upon  the  cements 
used  in  making  or  closing  the  cell. 

If  chloride  of  calcium  or  glycerine  be  used 
as  the  preservative  liquid,  when  the  first 
coat  of  liquid  cement  used  to  close  the  cell 
has  become  dry,  the  slide  and  cover  should 
be  washed  gently  with  a  sponge  and  di- 
stilled water,  then  dried  with  blotting-paper 
or  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  the  next  coat  of 
varnish  applied. 

The  deeper  the  cell,  the  less  the  chance 
of  the  object  being  spoiled. 

As  soon  as  objects  are  mounted,  the  slides 
should  be  labelled  with  a  square  or  circular 
piece  of  paper  pasted  upon  them,  the  name 
and  other  particulars  being  expressed  in 
writing.  The  name  &c.  may  also  be 
written  upon  slides  with  a  diamond  :  but 
the  paper  labels  should  always  be  used ; 
otherwise  much  time  will  be  lost  in  search- 
ing for  and  distinguishing  particular  objects 
in  the  cabinet. 

BiBL.  Treatises  upon  the  Microscope ; 
Hartiug,  Het  Mikroscojj.  Edinh.  Monthly 
Joiirn.  1852  ;  Corti,  Sieh.  ami  Koll.  Zeit. 
iii.  134  ;  Griffith,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  xxi. 
113  ;  Tulk  and  Henfrey,  Anat.  Mnnip.  1844; 
Goadbj',  Amer.  Journ.  xiii.  16 ;  Davies, 
Naturalise s  Guide ;  Mohl,  Botan.  Zcit.  xv.  p. 
249 ;  Beale,  Huw  to  work,  4th  edit. ;  Carpen- 
ter, The  Microscope ;  Tlw  vols.  ofQu.  Mic.  Jn. 

Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  ;  Frey,  das  Mik. ;  Strieker, 
Hum.  Hist.  ;  Heys  and  Hepworth,  Trans. 
Mic.  8oc.  1865 ;  Davies,  On  Preparation  and 
Mounting ;  Lawrence,  Qti.  Mic.  Jn.  1859, 
p.  267  ;  Walmsley,  Mo.  3Iic.  Jn.  i.  p.  380 ; 


Bastian,  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  i.  p.  94 ;  Mouchet, 
Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  iii.  p.  75. 

PRIMI'TIA,  J.  &  IL— A  small  fossil 
Ostracode,  with  suboblong  valves,  impressed 
with  a  variable  furrow  or  pit  in  the  medio- 
dorsal  region.  Forty  species  in  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  Britain,  Europe,  and  America. 

BiBL.  Jones  &  Hall,  Aim.  N.  H.  3.  xvi. 
415. 

PRIMORDIAL  UTRICLE  {ntriculns 
primordialis,  Pritnordialschlauch).  —  This 
name  came  formerly  into  general  use,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mohl,  to  indicate  a  pecu- 
liar portion  of  the  contents  of  the  cellulose 
sac  constituting  a  vegetable  cell.  By  that 
author  it  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  structure; 
by  others  its  separate  existence  is  doubted 
and  denied  ;  while  it  has  been  proposed  by 
Pringsheim  to  transfer  the  name  to  a  struc- 
ture different  in  its  nature  from  that  which 
Mohl  has  described  as  his  primordial  utricle. 
As  the  formations  comprehended  under 
this  name  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
development  of  vegetable  cells,  a  little  de- 
tail must  be  entered  into  in  explaining  this 
subject. 

If  a  cell  of  the  pulp  of  any  succulent 
fruit,  a  cell  of  yeast,  or  cells  in  sections 
taken  from  the  delicate  nascent  tissues  of 
any  growing  part  of  plants,  are  placed  in 
water,  the  entire  contents  will  soon  be  seen 
to  retract  from  the  cellulose  wall,  leaving  a 
clear  space,  filled  with  transparent  liquid, 
between  the  latter  and  a  sharply  defined 
line  bounding  the  contracted  or  coagulated 
contents  (PI.  38.  figs.  1,  2,  10-12).  The 
addition  of  tincture  of  iodine  makes  the 
conditions  still  more  clear.  If  the  parent 
cells  of  pollen-grains  or  spores  are  treated 
thus,  just  before  the  development  of  the 
cellulose  wall  of  the  special  parent  cells  (see 
Pollen),  the  four  portions  of  the  contents 
of  the  parent  cell  contract  and  separate,  and 
each  portion,  containing  its  own  granular 
structures  and  nucleus,  appears  bounded  by 
a  well-defined  line  (fig.  607).  This  well- 
defined  line  presents  in  this  condition  the 
apppearance  of  a  delicate  membrane  or  pel- 
licle enclosing  the  entire  contents.  The 
action  of  acids,  or  spirit,  and  iodine,  reveals 
the  existence  of  a  similar  set  of  conditions 
in  all  actively  vegetating  cells  ;  and  in  most 
cases  a  more  or  less  thick  viscous  layer  of 
the  protoplasm  is  found  lining  the  cellulose 
wall  before  the  application  of  the  reagents. 
Since  the  line  indicating  the  boundary  of 
the  contents  cannot  be  distinctly  seen  until 
the  contents  have  retracted  from  the  cellu- 
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lose  wall,  and  since  the  protoplasm  is  always 
coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  reagents,  it 


Fig.  607.  Fig.  608. 


Fig.  607.  Parent  cells  of  pollen-grains  just  after  the 
separation  of  the  contents  into  four  portions,  treated 
with  iodine.  C  J/,  the  parent  cell.  P,  the  protoplasmic 
portions,  each  with  a  nucleus  and  a  well-defined  outline 
at  the  surface  of  the  primordial  utricle.  Magnified  250 
diameters. 

Pig.  BOS.  Cells  of  Protococeus  multiplying.  The  green 
granular  contents  are  bounded  by  the  denuite  outline 
of  the  primordial  utricle ;  the  primary  and  secondary 
cellulose  parent-cell  membranes  are  represented  as 
separated  from  each  other.    Magnified  400  diameters. 

is  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  the  film 
forming  the  well-defined  line  on  the  surface 
of  the  contracted  contents  is  a  true  struc- 
ture, or  only  a  pellicle  produced  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  surface  of  the  protoplasm, 
just  as  a  "  skin  "  forms  over  size,  or  other 
similar  substances  when  they  dry  up  in  the 
air.  There  is  great  ground  for  believing 
the  latter  view  to  be  correct ;  but  the  term 
primordial  utricle,  as  used  by  Mohl,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  protoplasmic  layer  lining  the 
cellulose  wall,  whether  it  be  merely  a  gela- 
tinous investment  in  its  natural  condition, 
or  a  true  membrane,  because  this  formation, 
whether  a  membrane  or  merely  a  layer  of 
•viscid  protoplasm,  e.Yerts  in  any  case  a  spe- 
cial and  most  important  function.  Among 
the  principal  reasons  for  doubting  the  in- 
dependent existence  of  a  pellicular  nitro- 
genous membrane,  are  the  following  fiicts  : 
— Very  young  cells  often  appear  filled  with 
a  dense  protoplasm  (young  cells  of  anthe- 
ridia  of  Cryptogamia,  embryo-sacs  of  many 
flowering  plants,  cells  about  to  produce 
zoospores  in  the  Confervoids,  &c.),  which 
may  produce  numerous  new  cells  by  merely 
breaking  up  into  separate  portions  ;  and  thus 
the  function  of  the  primordial  utricle  is 
shared  by  the  entire  mass  of  contents. 
Young  cells  of  nascent  tissues,  presenting 
this  condition  at  first,  acquire  the  so-called 
primordial  utricle  afterwards,  simply  by  the 
dense  contents  becoming  excavated,  as  it 
were-,  as  the  cell-wall  expands,  and  follow- 
ing this  in  its  growth,  so  that  the  originally 
dense  homogeneous  mass  becomes  a  hollow 


sphere  with  the  centre  occupied  by  watery 
cell-sap ;  in  other  cases  the  originally  ho- 
mogeneous protoplasm  becomes  excavated 
by  numerous  water-vesicles,  and  thus  honey- 
combed, until  it  forms  a  mere  reticulation 
of  protoplasmic  threads  upon  the  wall  or 
stretched  across  the  cavity.  But  the  point 
is  by  no  means  clear  at  present.  Indeed 
the  protoplasmic  layer  lying  upon  the  wall 
of  the  cell  presents  a  complex  arrangement 
of  parts  in  some  cases  :  A.  Braun  correctly 
distinguishes  three  layers  in  Hydrodictyon ; 
there  are  three  in  Chara,  where  the  inter- 
mediate one  contains  the  chlorophyll-gra- 
nules,andtheinnermostformsthe  circulating 
mass  ;  a  distinct  layer  is  left  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  zoospores  in  Cladopliora,  &c. 
Pringsheim  has  lately  asserted  that  he  has 
coloured  blue  by  Schultze's  reagent  the 
outermost  layer  of  the  pellicular  structures 
detached  from  the  cell-wall  by  acids  &c.  in 
the  Conferva} ;  and  hence  he  assumes  that 
Mohl's  primordial  utricle  is  really  the  most 
recently  formed  of  the  layers  of  cellulose 
belonging  to  the  permanent  cell-wall,  and 
that  this  is  formed  by  a  chemical  trans- 
formation of  the  superficial  stratum  of  the 
protoplasm.  Possibly  the  last  cellulose  layer 
of  thickening  may  be  brought  away  fi-om 
the  wall  by  reagents  ;  but  it  would  cause  a 
confusion  of  ideas  to  call  this  the  prinwrdial 
utricle,  even  if  it  be  the  pellicular  structure 
seen  under  some  circumstances  by  Mohl 
and  others.  The  term  properly  applies  to 
the  formative  stratum  of  all  independently 
vitalized  masses  of  protoplasm,  capable  of 
secreting  layers  of  cellulose,  which  in  the 
cavities  of  parent  cells  form  layers  of  thick- 
ening or  septa,  or  in  a  free  condition  the 
primary  walls  of  new  and  independent  cells. 
Thus,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  Cell- 
formation,  the  primordial  utricle  or  forma- 
tive protoplasmic  layer  is  the  active  agent 
in  cell-division,  and  the  layer  forming  the 
surface  of  the  isolated  portions  of  contents 
of  parent  cells  produces  the  new  cell-wall 
in  all  cases  of  free-cell  formation,  whether 
taking  place  in  parent  cells,  or  as  in  the 
case  of  the  zoospores  of  Algae,  after  escape 
from  the  latter. 

In  many  of  the  Algae,  some  of  the  indivi- 
dual cells  regularly  exist  for  a  certain  period 
as  masses  of  protoplasm  devoid  of  a  cellulose 
coat,  as,  for  example,  the  spores  of  Fucus 
and  its  allies,  and  the  active  zoospores  of 
Confervoids ;  and  these  bodies,  although 
presenting  a  well-defined  outline,  do  not 
appear  to  have  a  properly  developed  niem- 
2  T  2 
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brane  on  the  sui'face,  which  merely  appears 
to  be  denser  than  the  semifluid  central  por- 
tion. These  bodies  withdraw  themselves 
evidently  from  the  definition  of  a  vegetable 
cell  as  ordinarily  given  ;  and  even  the  exist- 
ence of  a  protoplasmic  pellicle  upon  the 
surface  of  the  prhnoi'dial  utricle  cannot  be 
shown  ;  nevertheless  they  constitute  all  the 
essential  living  part  of  a  vegetable  cell,  and 
indicate  most  clearly  the  undoubted  fact 
that  the  cellulose  waUs  (that  is  to  say,  aU 
the  really  solid  and  permanent  portions  of 
vegetable  structure)  are  mere  skeleton  or 
shell  for  the  protoplasmic  or  nitrogenous 
structures.  Cohn  has  proposed  for  the  in- 
dependently vitalized  masses  of  '  cell-con- 
tents '  the  title  of  primordial  cells ;  and  they 
do  correspond  to  many  of  the  forms  of  the 
'  cells  '  of  animal  tissues,  and  of  the  '  uni- 
cellular '  animal  organisms,  Amceba  &c.  : 
but  none  of  these  are  really  cells  according 
to  the  original  idea ;  hence  the  transfer  of 
names  causes  confusion.  Were  not  the 
name  nucleus  already  taken  for  the  supposed 
centre  of  vitality  of  these  bodies,  it  would 
be  applicable,  as  would  be  that  of  cytoblast ; 
but  as  these  are  occupied,  the  name  of  jiro- 
toplast,  or,  as  Huxley  proposes,  endoplast, 
might  be  adopted,  and  certainly  would  be 
preferable  to  calling  the  bodies  "primordial 
cells." 

The  relation  of  the  "primordial  utricle," 
or  formative  nitrogenous  layer,  to  the  Se- 
condary DEPOSITS  of  cell-walls  is  not  yet 
clearly  ascertained.  Criiger  has  recently 
asserted  their  essential  agency  in  producing 
these,  as  will  be  noticed  under  that  head 
and  under  Spihad  Structubes. 

The  protoplasmic  substances  indistin- 
guishably  connected  with  the  so-called  pri- 
mordial utricle,  are  also  the  active  agents  in 
the  Rotation  or  circulation  of  the  cell- 
contents.  Further  relations  of  these  nitro- 
genous matters  are  also  dwelt  upon  imder 
Chlorophyll  and  Starch. 

BiBL.  Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeit.  ii.  p.  273 
(1844);  Vermischte  Schrift.  p.  362  ;  Henfrey, 
Ann.  N.  H.  xviii.  p.  364  ;  Nageli,  Zeitschr.  f. 
wiss.  But.  Heft  1  (1844),  &  3,  4  (1846)  ; 
Alex.  Braun,  Verjiin(iunq,8,-c.  (trans,  in -Ra»/ 
Soc.  Vol.  1853,  p.  121  ei  seq.)  ;  Cohn,  Nova 
Acta,  xxii.  p.  COS,  transl.  in  Bai/  Soc.  Vol. 
1853,  p.  517 ;  Pringsheim,  Bau  u.  Bild.  d. 
Pflanzenzelle,  Heft  1.  Berlin,  1854 ;  Hartig, 
Botan.  Zeitung,  xiii.  p.  393  et  seq.  1855; 
Criiger,  ibid.  p.  601 ;  Mohl,  ibid.  p.  689. 

PRITCHAR'DIA,  Raben.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacete  which  includes  some  species  of 


Nitzschia  and  Synedra.  N.  scalaris,  Smith, 
N.  {nsf/>us,  Greg.,  N.  viryata,  Rosser,  and 
JV.  Smithii=N.  spectabilis,  Smith,  are  inclu- 
ded. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i.  162. 

PROEMBRYO.— The  term  applied  to 
the  structure  first  produced  from  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  of  Flowering  Plants,  after  im- 
pregnation, consisting  of  the  suspensor  and 
the  embryonal  cell  at  its  extremity.  The 
proembryos  of  the  Gymnosperms  are  espe- 
cially remarkable  (see  Ovule).  The  same 
term  is  often  incorrectly  applied  to  the  pro- 
thalliuji,  the  cellular  structure  first  pro- 
duced in  the  germination  of  the  spores  of 
the  higher  Flowerless  Plants. 

PROROCEN'TRUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Peridinina,  cilio-flagellate  Infusoria. 

Char.  The  transverse  groove  is  absent ; 
cilia  are  present,  and  also  a  single  flagelliform 
filament. 

P.  micans  (PI.  24.  figs.  70  &  71),  ovate, 
greatly  compressed  ;  length  1-430". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  44 ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
Etudes,  p.  411. 

PROR'ODON,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Trachelina. 

Cliar.  Body  covered  with  vibratile  cilia, 
truncate  in  front ;  mouth  with  a  cylinder  of 
teeth.    Aquatic.    Species  numerous. 

P.  teres  (PI.  24.  fig.  72).  Body  ovate, 
terete,  white.    Length  1-140". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  315 ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
Etudes,  p.  318. 

PROSEN'CHYMA.  See  Tissues,  Ve- 
getable. 

PROSTHE'MIUM,  Kunze.— A  genus  of 
Melanconiei  (Couiomycetous  Fungi), 
growing  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  form- 
ing circular  depressed  spots  ;  the  perithecia 


Fig.  609. 


Prosthemium  betnlinum. 
Spores  and  paraphysea  seen  in  a  vertical  section  of  fruit. 
Magnified  200  diamg. 

enclose  erect  articulated  filaments  bearing 
radiating  tufts  of  two  or  three  septate  spores 
(fig.  609).     P.  betidinum  occurs  upon  the 
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bark  of  the  branches  of  the  birch-tree.  The 
species  are  mere  forms  of  Sphariacei. 

Bn3L.  Berkeley, Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  297. 

PPtOTAMCE'BA,  Haeckeh— A  genus  of 
Protista. 

Char.  A  simple  shapeless  protoplasm-body 
without  the  formation  of  vacuoles,  which 
protrudes  simple  processes,  not  ramifying  or 
anastomosing,  and  which  reproduces  itself 
by  fission. 

Species.  Protamoeha  pri7nitiva.  Proto- 
plasm-body of  0  03-0-05  niillim.  diameter, 
continually  varying  in  form,  with  one  or 
several  (3  to  Q)  peripheral  pseudopods. 
Processes  short,  rounded,  obtuse,  finger- 
shaped,  at  most  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  central  body. 

Locality.  A'pond  of  fresh  water,  near  Jena. 

BiBL.  Haeckel,  GenercUe  Morpholo(/{e, 
1866,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

PROTEA'CE^.— A  family  of  Dicotyle- 
donous plants,  mostly  from  New  Holland  or 
the  Cape,  shrubs  or  small  trees  {Banksia, 
Grevillea,  Hakea,  &c. ),  of  remarkably  rigid, 
evergreen  habit.  The  coriaceous  leaves  are 
well  suited  for  the  study  of  the  epidermal 
structures ;  and  the  stomata  have  interesting 
peculiarities  (see  Stomata).  The  epidermis 
is  often  scurfy  with  scattered  hairs,  some  of 
which  are  of  curious  forms  (PI.  21.  fig.  29). 

PROTEINA,  Claparede  et  Lachmann.— 
An  order  of  Rhizopoda,  including  the  fami- 
lies Amcebina  and  Actinophryna. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etncles,  p.  434. 

PROTEON'INA,  Williamson.— A  simple 
arenaceous  Foraminifer,  probably  belonging 
to  Lituola. 

BiBii.  Williamson,  Rec.  Foram.  1 ;  Car- 
penter, Introd.  For.  309. 

PROTEUS.— An  old  name  applied  to 
certain  Infusoria,  as  Amoeba  Sec. 

Also  a  genus  of  Amphibia  with  large 
blood-corpuscles. 

PROTHAL'LUS  or  PROTHALLIUM. 
— The  structure  which  is  the  result  of  the 
germination  of  the  spores  of  Cryptogamia, 
and  in  which  the  female,  and  sometimes  the 
male  organs  are  formed.  See  Maesilia- 
CE^,  Lycopodiace^,  Equisetace^,  Fi- 
LICES.  Fankhauser  (£ot.  Zeit.  1873,  pp. 
1-6)  has  discovered  the  prothallium  of  Ly- 
copodium  ;  it  is  subterranean  and  destitute 
of  chlorophyll.  A  vertical  section  through 
it  shows  that  the  cellular  structure  is  formed 
of  three  layers  :  the  uppermost,  in  which 
the  archegoniaand  autheridia  are  developed, 
consists  of  thin-walled  cells,  poor  in  cell- 
contents    the  cells  of  the  middle  layer  are 


smaller,  and  their  contents  are  dark  and 
granular;  and  those  of  the  innermost  layer 
are  somewhat  elongated  and  parallel  to  the 
surface,  their  contents  being  turbid  and 
finely  granular. 

BiBL.  TIenfi'ey,  Fkm.  Course  (Masters) ; 
Fankhauser,  tr.  M'Nab,  Qu.  Mic.  Jru  1873, 
p.  299 ;  B.  Sanderson  in  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat. 
and  Phys.  art.  Heprod.  Veget. 

PROTISTA,  Haeckel.— A  kingdom  of 
organic  nature  which  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
and  which  comprises  the  so-called  lowest 
forms  of  life.  The  organisms  included  in 
the  Protista  reproduce  themselves  not  in  a 
sexual  manner,  but  by  monogony.  It  is 
divided  into  the  following  groups  : — 

(  1.  Gymnomonera  (Protogenes,  Fro- 
tamaeba,  &c.). 
2.  Lepomonera  {Profomonas,  Vam- 
pyrella^  Protomyxa^Myxastrum^ 
Sec). 

■  1.  Nudiflagellata  {TSuglena,  Spon- 
dyloinorum,  &c.). 
Ciliolliigellata  (Peridhiiuin,  Ce- 
raiiuiii.  See.). 
Labyrinthiilea  {Labyrinthula) . 
Diatomea  (BaHUaria). 

( 1.  Chryaocoeeacea  ( 6/as- 
ocapsa,  MerismopcB- 
V.  Phycoehi-omaceae.     ■{         dia.  Sic). 

2.  Osoillarinea(-ZVo»/oeAa- 
\       cea^JUvulariacea^Sac.) . 
'1.  Phyeomycetes  (Saprolegnieoe ,  Mu- 
corinecPy  &e.). 

2.  Hypodormice  ( Lfredime,  UstilaghKE, 
&c.). 

3.  Basidiomycetes  (Hymenomycetes, 
Gastromycetes,  &c.). 

4.  Aseomycetes  (I^rotomycetes,  Disco- 
mycetes,  Sio.). 

Myxomycetes  (Mycetozoa).' 


I.  Monera. 


II  Flagellata. 


III. 
IV. 


VI.  Fungi. 


VII. 


VIII.  Protoplasta  (Amceboida).  ■ 


GymnamoebEe 
( Aufamceba,  &c.). 
LepamoebEe  (Ar- 
cella,  Difflngia, 
&c.). 
Gregarince 
(Gregarina), 
IX.  ZS'octihicas.  Noctiluca. 

I\.  Aeyttaria  (Monothalamia  and 
Polythalamia). 
X.  Ehizopoda.  \  2.  Heliozoa  {Actinosphcerhim), 

I  3.  Eadiolaria  (Monocytharia  and 
[  Polycytharia). 

(See  Plastids.) 

The  Monera  ai'e  cytods,  and  never  possess 
a  nucleus ;  the  Gymnomonera  never  pass 
into  a  resting  condition  or  become  invested 
with  a  cell-wall  or  test ;  but  the  Lepomo^ 
nera,  which  commence  life  as  Gymnocytodes, 
become  invested  with  a  cell-wall  in  their 
resting  stage.  Such  Monera  as  Protogenes 
and  Protomwha  remain  as  single  isolated 
cytods,  and  new  individuals  separate  from 
the  parent  by  fission  or  separation  of  it  into 
two.  And  other  Monera  form  a  colony  in 
a  certain  sense,  producing  the  resting  or 
encysted  stage,  and  the  invested  protoplasm 
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resolves  itself  into  numerous  zoospores.  The 
Flagellata  resemble  the  zoospores  of  Proto- 
moyias  and  Protomyxa,  but  they  have  nuclei 
and  envelopes,  and  the  Labyrinthulea  also. 
The  colossal  naked  moving-  sarcode  bodies  of 
Protogenes,  Protomyxa,  and  of  J^amjii/reUa 
closely  resemble  the  plasmodia  of  the  Myxo- 
mycetes ;  but  their  development  separates 
the  groups  readily.  The  nucleated  zoo- 
spores of  the  last-named  organism  distinguish 
it.  With  regard  to  the  Protoplasta,  Haeckel 
regards  Gregarhm  as  Amoebae  vrhich  have 
degenerated  by  parasitism.  Protamaha  of 
the  Monera,  however,  is  distinguished  from 
Aniceba  hy  the  absence  of  a  nucleus  and  of 
the  contractile  vesicles.  The  distinction  of 
tlieremaininggroup  is  decided.    See  Genera. 

A  group,  the  Catallacta,  has  been  founded 
byllaeckel  to  include  the  genusMcif/ospham ; 
and  its  position  is  between  the  Flagellata 
and  Protoplasta.  The  life-cycle  of  3Iagc- 
sphara  is  as  follows.  At  first  it  is  quies- 
cent and  vegetative,  and  is — 1.  Unicellular 
quiescent  (egg) ;  2.  multicellular  quiescent 
stage  (cleavage).  Then  it  takes  on  the 
active  condition ;  3.  multicellular  swarm 
stage ;  4.  unicellular  ciliate  stage ;  5.  uni- 
cellular amoeboid  stage. 

BiBL.  Haeckel,  Geiier.  Morphol, ;  Naiiir- 
liche  Schopfung,  Monog.  der  Moneren,  Jenai, 
Zeit.  fur  Med.  6.  iv.  p.  1 ;  Biol.  Studien,  p.  1 ; 
Wright  and  Kirby,  Qu.  Mic.Jn.  18G9&  1871. 

PROTOCOC'CUS,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Vol- 
vocinefe  (Confervoid  Algte),  at  present  very 
imperfectly  known,  since  without  a  toler- 
ably complete  history  of  the  development 
of  the  forms  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  true  species  of  Protococcus  from  the 
young  states  of  the  more  complicated  Pal- 
mellacese,  and  even  from  the  germinating 
gonidia  of  the  Lichens.  As  we  have  limited 
it,  Protococcns  includes  those  unicellular 
Algffi  which  in  the  aquatic  state  consist  of 
single  zoospore-like  bodies,  with  a  more  or 
less  evident  gelatinous  cellulose  envelope 
through  which  the  two  cilia  protrude. 
They  move  actively,  and  are  multiplied  by 
division  during  the  active  state.  Finally 
they  settle  down  into  a  resting-stage  ;  and 
they  may  then  increase  by  vegetation  so  as  to 
form  granular  patches.  Mostly,  however, 
those  which  settle  down  turn  red  and  ac- 
quire a  thick  coat,  passing  through  a  stage 
of  rest  before  they  germinate  again,  appa- 
rently requiring  to  be  dried  up  first.  When 
they  germinate,  they  frequently  produce 
many  generations  oi  still  forms  before  the  ac- 
tive ciliated  forms  reappear,  especially  when 


placed  on  damp  surfaces,  and  not  in  water. 
When  placed  in  favourable  circumstances, 
the  resting-forms  (even  after  several  years) 
recommence  the  course  of  vegetation,  re- 
acquiring the  green  colour  by  degrees  in 
the  course  of  several  generations  of  vegeta- 
tive cells.  The  contents  of  the  red  form 
appear  to  consist  partly  of  oil-globules ;  in 
the  green  form  the  protoplasmic  substance 
is  coloured  by  chlorophyll,  and  at  a  certain 
stage  contains  starch. 

We  have  traced  P.  viridis^roM^  all  these 
stages,  as  represented  in  PI.  3.  fig.  2  a-g :  a 
most  elaborate  monogTaph  of  P.  pluvialis 
has  been  written  by  Cohn,  which  is  far  too 
extensive  to  be  analyzed  here,  but  goes  to 
establish  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
genus  Hcematococcus  is  founded  on  states  of 
Protococcus.  The  P.  viridis  of  our  figures  is 
undoubtedly  CJdamidomonas,  one  of  Ehren- 
berg's  genera  of  Polygastrica,  synonymous 
with  Disehnis,  Dujardin.  This  form  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  nearly  allied  to  Euglena ; 
but  there  are  striking  difi'erences  in  the 
appearance  and  movements  of  the  active 
forms,  and  the  "  vegetative "  forms  are 
somewhat  different.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  zoospores  of  Protococcus 
viridis,  allowed  to  dry  upon  a  slide,  often 
turn  red  and  look  just  like  small  Astasice 
(PL  .3.  &g.2g). 

We  have  remarked  under  Palmella, 
that  the  Polar  red  snow  appears  to  be  a 
Palmella  (PI.  3.  fig.  3d),  although  this 
species  has  been  called  Protococcus  and 
matococcus  nivalis ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
Shuttleworth  and  others  have  confounded 
this  with  Protococcus  pluvialis.  Hassall's 
species  of  Hamatocvccus,  nos.  8  to  19,  with 
the  exception  of  H.  vulgaris  (^Cldorococcuni) 
(PI.  3.  fig,  1),  are  probably  congeneric  with 
our  P.  viridis.  A\'e  find  it  impossible  to  ex- 
tricate the  British  forms  from  their  confu- 
sion ;  the  Palmellaceae  require  a  thorough 
study  in  a  living  state.  Meneghini's  defini- 
tions of  the  genera  will  not  hold  ;  and 
Kiitzing  has  multiplied  species  indefinitely. 

Our  P.  viridis  makes  its  appearance  com- 
monly on  damp  earth,  sand,  &c.,  forming  a 
greenish  coat  of  no  perceptible  thickness ; 
aud  the  zoospores  (^Chlamidomonas)  occur 
constantly  in  standing  pools  in  spring  and 
autumn,  tinging  the  surface  of  the  water 
bright  green,  and,  as  they  settle  to  rest, 
forming  a  kind  of  green  scum  at  the  mar- 
gins (constituting  the  greeti  matter  of 
Priestley).  Cells  of  resting-form  1-2400" 
in  diameter,    P.  pluvialis  colours  water  red 
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in  like  manner;  it  occurs  on  mountains, 
especially  in  melted  snow-water.  Cells  of 
resting'-form  1-1250  to' 1-625"  in  diameter. 
Similar  colorations,  however,  are  produced 
by  various  other  organisms  (see  Water). 

It  may  be  observed  that  when  the  active 
forms  of  P.  viridis  and  P.  2}liii'icilis  divide 
without  coming  to  rest,  they  produce  forms 
which  are  undistinguishable  from  many  of 
Ehrenberg's  species  of  Polygastrica.  When 
they  acquire  a  loose  cellulose  coat  before 
losing  their  cilia,  they  represent  Gyges  ;  at 
other  times  they  resemble  Chloroyonium, 

Uvella,  Pohjtoma,  Monas,  Bodo,  &c. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Ahj.  1  ed.  p.  180; 
Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alg.  p.  321,  &c.,  pis.  76- 
82 ;  Meneghini,  Trans.  Turin  Acad.  2  ser. 
V.  p.  1  ;  Cohn,  Nova  Acta,  xxii.  p.  605 
(abstr.  in  Ray  Soc.  Vol.  1853,  p.  514)  ;  Von 
Floto  w.  Nova  Acta,  xx.  p.  414 ;  Alex.  Braun, 

Verjiingung,  ^c.  {Ray  Soc.  Vol.  1853,  p.  206 
et  seq.) ;  Nageli,  Einzellige  Algen,  passim : 

Kiitzing,  Spec.  Alg.  p.  196 ;  Tab.  Plujc.  i. 
pis.  1-6 ;  liabenht.  Ft.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p,  56. 

See  also  under  Red  Snow. 

PEOTODER'MA,  Ktz.— Agenus  ofUl- 

vacete  (Confervoid  Algae). 

Char.  The  cells  are  in  a  thin  layer,  and 

form  a  membrano-crustaceous  expansion  ; 

the  cells  are  round,  but  somewhat  angular 

in  outline.  P.  riride,  cells  1-300".  Conti- 
nental.   Propagation  unknown. 

BiBL.    Ktz.    Phycol.    Gener.   p.   295  ; 

Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Air/,  iii.  p.  307. 

PROTOG'ENES,  Haeckel.    A  genus  of 

Protista. 

Char.  A  simple  shapeless  protoplasm|body 
without  the  formation  of  vacuoles,  which 
protrudes  ramifying  and  anastomosing  pro- 
cesses, and  reproduces  itself  by  fission. 

Species.  Protogenes  priniordialis,  Haeckel, 
"  Ueber  den  Sarcodekorper  der  Rhizo- 
poden,"  I.  c.  p.  360,  pi.  26.  figs.  1,  2. 
Protoplasm  body  sometimes  contracted 
globularly,  from  O'l-l  millim.  diameter, 
sometimes  extended  and  flattened  out,  of 
an  irregular  outline,  of  3-4  millinis.  dia- 
meter ;  pseudopods  exceedingly  numerous 
(over  a  thousand),  very  fine,  with  very  nu- 
merous ramifications  and  anastomoses. 

Locality.  Mediterranean,  near  Nice,  1864. 

BiBL.  Haeckel,  Zeitschr.  fiir  wissensch. 
Zool.  vol.  XV.  1865,  p.  360. 

PROTOHY'DRA,  Greef.— A  genus  of 
Ccelenterata. 

Char.  It  has  the  histological  characters 
of  the  freshwater  Hydra ;  but  its  structure  is 
far  simpler,  as  it  has  no  tentacles.  Repro- 


duction by  transverse  fission.  Neniatophores 
(Pnem  atocysts)  and  pigment-cells  are  present. 

BiBL.  Greef,  Sieb.  u.  Kdll.  Zeit.  i.  1870 ; 
Qu.  3Iic.  Jn.  1870,  p.  297. 

PROTOM'ONAS,  Haeckel.  A  genus  of 
Protista. 

Char.  A  simple  shapeless  protoplasm 
body  (without  the  formation  of  vacuoles) 
which  protrudes  simple  or  ramifying  pseudo- 
pods.  Reproduction  by  zoospores,  which 
combine  into  plasmodia. 

Species.  P/■o^oH^orl«sa^?^?//^,  Haeckel.  This 
form  was  previously  described  and  figured 
by  Cienkowski  as  Monas  amyli.  Pro- 
toplasm body  a  plasmodium  which  arises 
from  the  fusion  of  several  zoospores,  about 
0-02-0'05 millim.  diameter, with  a  few,  rami- 
fying, very  fine  pseudopods.  Resting  condi- 
tion a  roundish  Lepocytode,  whose  mem- 
brane throws  out  wedge-shaped  warts,  which 
project  inwards.  Zoospores  spindle-shaped, 
very  contractile,  furnished  with  several 
(two)  flagella,  moving  themselves  in  the 
manner  of  an  Anguilhda. 

Locality.  In  decaying  Nitella  from  fresh 
water  in  Germany  and  Russia  (Cien- 
kowski). 

BiBL.  Haeckel,  Gen.  Morph.  vol.  ii.  p.  23 ; 
abstract  of  in  Qti.  Mic.  Jn.  1869. 

PROTOM'YCES,  Unger.— A  genus  of 
Ustilaginei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  grow- 
ing in  the  intercellular  passages  of  leaves 
and  leaf-stalks.  According  to  De  Bary, 
these  Fungi  consist  of  ramified  filaments 
creeping  between  the  cells  of  soft  tissues, 
and  swelling  up  at  intervcils  (apparently 
where  they  meet  an  intercullular  space 
large  enough),  to  form  globular  spores :  a 
filament  with  several  spores  in  course  of 
division  appears  like  a  varicose  tube  ;  it  is 
septate,  however;  and  when  the  globular 
spores  are  mature,  they  have  a  double  coat ; 
in  P.  macrosporiis  the  diameter  of  the  ripe 
spore  is  about  1-5000".  When  advanced  in 
age,  the  mycelium  appears  to  be  whoUy 
converted  into  spores,  which  become  free. 
The  existence  of  these  Fungi  is  rendered 
more  or  less  evident  externally  by  warty 
projections  of  the  epidermis,  finally  burst- 
ing. Unger  describes  four  species — P.  ma- 
crosporus  occurring  on  JEgopodium  and  An- 
gelica, P.  endogenus  [Galii)  occun-ing  on 
Galium  mollugo,  P.  microsporus  on  Ranun- 
cidus  repens,  and  P.  Paridis  on  Paris  qua- 
drifolia.  De  Bary  found  a  species  on  Me- 
nyanthes,  with  oval  spores  1-800"  long  and 
1-1300"  broad. 
BiBL.  '{Jngev^Exanthem.derPflanz.^.Ml ; 
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De  Bary,  Brandpihe,  p.  15,  pis.  1  &  2 ;  Le- 
veille,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  viii.  p.  374  ; 
Tulasne,  ihid.  vii.  p.  112 ;  FrieS;  Sum?na  Vcg. 
p.  517. 

PROTOMYX'A,  Ilaeckel.— A  genus  of 
Protista. 

Cliar.  A  simple  shapeless  protoplasm  body 
(with  the  formation  of  vacuoles),  which 
protrudes  ramifying  and  anastomosing 
pseudopods.  Reproduction  by  zoospores, 
which  combine  together  into  plasniodia. 

Species.  Protomyxa  aurantiaca,  Haeckel. 
Protoplasm  body  a  plasmodium  of  orange- 
red  colour,  which  (always  ?)  originates  from 
the  fusion  of  several  zoospores,  of  O'5-l 
niillim.  diameter,  with  very  numerous  and 
very  thick  ramifying  and  anastomosing 
pseudopods,  which  form  a  network  by 
many  anastomoses.  Resting  condition,  a 
globular  Lepocytode  of  0-15  millim.  dia- 
meter, with  a  thick  structureless  covering 
(cyst).  Zoospores  pear-shaped,  produced 
into  a  very  strong  flagellum  at  the  pointed 
cone-shaped  end,  at  first  moving  in  the 
manner  of  the  zoospores  of  the  Slyxo- 
myceta,  and  afterwards  creeping  along  in 
the  manner  of  an  A?nceba. 

Locality.  On  empty  shells  of  Spinda 
Peronii,  floating  about  on  the  open  sea,  and 
driven  in  on  the  coast  of  the  Canary  island 
Lanzarote,  1867. 

BiBL.  Haeckel,  Gen.  Morph. 

PROTOPLASM.— The  name  applied  by 
Mohl  to  the  colourless  or  yellowish,  smooth 
or  granular  viscid  substance,  of  nitrogenous 
constitution,  which  constitutes  the  forma- 
tive substance  in  the  contents  of  vegetable 
cells,  in  the  condition  of  gelatinous  strata, 
reticulated  threads,  and  nuclear  aggrega- 
tions, &c.  It  is  the  same  substance  as  that 
formerly  termed  by  Dujardin  Saecode, 
and  by  the  Germans  "  Schlehn,"  which  was 
usually  translated  in  English  works  by 
"  mucus  "  or  "  mucilage  "  (see  Primordial 
Utricle,  and  Cell,  Vegetable). 

Protoplasm  has  received  a  far  wider  sig- 
niticance  since  the  discovery  of  Amoeba, 
and  the  structureless  sarcode  of  the  Rhizo- 
poda.  It  is  now  considered  to  be  the 
simplest  form  which  organized  matter  can 
assume,  and  which,  without  any  other  ma- 
terial peculiarities  except  a  certain  softness, 
transparency,  and  jelly-like  condition,  is 
capable  of  contracting,  expanding,  and 
assimilating.  This  physical  basis  of  life  is 
common  to  the  Protista  and  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  is  probably 
comnosed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 


nitrogen.  It  is  matter,  homogeneous,  so  far 
as  its  examination  by  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope  can  tell,  which  under 
the  influence  of  "  life  "  can  reproduce  itself, 
increase  in  size,  and  move.  But  it  is  evident 
that  as  soon  as  any  change  occurs  in  proto- 
plasm which  determines  the  presence  of  a 
new  structure  dift'ering  in  any  way  from  it, 
the  differentiated  structure  cannot  retain 
that  name.  It  is  no  longer  protoplasm. 
The  first  differentiation  is  the  nucleus ;  and 
the  cell-wall  follows.  Of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  nuclei  nothing  definite  is  known  ; 
but  the  well-known  composition  of  cell- 
wall  indicates  that  a  chemical  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  protoplasm  during  its 
formation.  As  the  true  protoplasm  differs 
chemically  and  physically  from  its  deriva- 
tive nucleus  and  cell-wall,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  certain  reagents  and  staining 
solutions  will  act  upon  it  in  a  difllirent 
manner  than  on  them.  Hence  protoplasm 
may  be  readily  distinguished.  The  nucleus 
of  a  cell  is  not  protoplasm  pure  and  simple, 
nor  is  a  cell-wall ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  nuclei  and  cell-walls  may  be- 
come reabsorbed  and  return  to  matter  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  protoplasm. 
The  nucleus  is  in  many  instances  an  active 
entity  in  a  cell;  it  is  a  germinating  substance, 
and  can  multiply  by  fission,  by  breaking  up 
into  particles,  and  by  the  formation  of 
nucleoli,  which  in  their  turn  become  nuclei ; 
but  in  other  cells  it  is  as  fixed  a  biological 
quautitj'  as  the  cell-wall  and  the  non-nitro- 
genous cell-contents. 

In  examining  the  growth  of  the  minute 
cells  of  water-plants,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  than  recognize  the  close  relation 
between  the  undifferentiated  protoplasm  of 
the  cell  and  the  delicate  cell- wall ;  and  it  is 
as  evident  in  them  as  it  is  in  the  cells  of 
the  plant-embryo  in  the  embryo-sac,  that 
the  cell-walls  are  not  dead  and  formed 
tissue  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
absorbed, modified,  and  nourished. 

The  movement  of  protoplasm  is  intrinsic, 
and  bears  a  relation  to  the  absorption  of 
organic  nourishment  which  may  be  pro- 
gressing. It  may  be  the  usual  amoeboid, 
creeping,  rolling,  sliding  movement  of  the 
whole  mass,  with  expansion  and  contraction 
of  certain  parts.  For  instance,  expansion 
and  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  surface 
forms  a  definite  or  indefinite  point,  and  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Such  pseudopodia 
may  unite  at  their  distal  ends  and  form  a 
network,  and  be  retracted  again,  or  may 
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remain.  lu  tliis  case  the  streaming  move- 
ment  of  the  protoplasm  is  common,  and 
granules  included  in  it  and  globules  of  pro- 
toplasm move  along  oh  the  long  pseudopo- 
dial  threads  in  definite  lines  and  turn  or  pro- 
gress. An  instance  of  the  contractility  of 
portions  of  the  mass  is  shown  when  there 
are  spaces  or  vacuoles  seen  (including  pro- 
bably a  liquid  protoplasm),  which  suddenly 
close  in  and  return  to  view. 

Bioplasm  (Beale)  is  to  a  certain  extent 
synonymous  with  protoplasm,  as  is  also 
sarcode ;  but  formed  or  differentiated  ma- 
terial should  be  carefully  separated,  so  far 
as  terminology  is  concerned,  from  the  struc- 
tureless plasma.  Hence  fibrillar  and  granu- 
lar protoplasms  are  miscalled ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  structureless  protoplasm 
should  not  be  admitted  to  exist  in  combina- 
tion with  organized  material.  Nearly  every 
work  on  physiological  and  comparative 
anatomy  contains  descriptions  of  proto- 
plasm ;  and  Beale  sums  up  his  views  in 
'  How  to  Work,'  4th  edit. 

PUOTOZO'A. — This  terra  was  proposed 
by  Siebold  to  designate  a  group  of  inverte- 
brate animals  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  distinct  organs,  the  form  and  simple 
organization  being  reducible  to  a  cell. 

Siebold  included  in  it  the  Infusoria  and 
the  Ilhizopoda,  the  latter  consisting  of  the 
Amoibsea,  Arcellina,  and  Foraminifera. 

If  the  above  definition  be  adopted,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cell  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  cell-contents  only ;  and  these 
we  believe  to  constitute  the  essential  part 
of  a  cell.    (See  edition  1856.) 

Subsequent  writers  extended  the  bounds 
of  the  subkingdom,  and  grouped  in  it  the 
classes  Gregarinida,  Rhizopoda,  and  the 
Infusoria,  this  class  being  composed  of 
Suctoria,  Ciliata,  and  Flagellata.  More- 
over the  Spongida  were  classed  amongst 
the  Rhizopoda,  so  as  to  include  them.  The 
subkingdom  is  therefore  very  compre- 
hensive, and  really  includes  all  supposed 
animal  beings  lower  than  the  Coelenterata. 
How  it  may  be  subdivided  may  be  under- 
stood by  studying  Protista  and  Rhizo- 
poda. 

BiBL.  Works  on  Comp.  Anat. 

PSALLIO'TA,Fr.— A  subgenus  of  Aga- 
mcus,  belonging  to  the  brown-purple  spored 
series,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
veil  fixed  to  the  stem  and  forming  a  ring. 
A.  campedris  and  A.  arveiists  belong  to  this 
subgenus  ;  but  some  of  the  species  or,  even, 
varieties  are  poisonous. 


BiBL.  Fr.  Uj}.-^.  212;  Berk.  Oidl.  p.  165  ; 
Cooke,  Handb.  p.  136. 

PSEOA'DIUM,  Reuss.— a  globose  or 
Glanduline  Marginnlina.  Fossil. 

BiBL.  Reuss,  Sitz.  Ak.  Wien,  xliv.  368. 

PSEUDEMBRYO.— In  the  development 
of  the  Echinodermata  the  embryonic  mass 
of  cells  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  zooid 
or  pseudembryo,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
Echiuoderms  by  a  process  of  internal  gem- 
mation. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  The  Microscope,  p.  568. 

PSEUDOCH'LAMYS,  Clap,  et  Each.— 
A  genus  of  the  family  Amcebina,  order 
Proteina  (Rhizopoda). 

It  differs  from  Diffliu/ia  and  Arcella  in 
having  a  flexible  test  or  covering,  and  forms 
the  link  between  the  protected  and  unpro- 
tected amoebina.    1  species.  Berlin. 

BiBL.  Claparede  et  Lachmann,  Etudes, 
p.  443. 

PSEUDOCYTH'ERE,  G.  0.  Sars.— One 
of  the  Cytheridce ;  valves  very  thin,  ob- 
liquely quadrangular;  five  joints  in  upper, 
seven  in  lower  antennae,  which  are  long  and 
have  long  setse ;  no  eyes.   1  British  species. 

BiBL.  Gr.  S.  Brady,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi.  453. 

PSEUDO-DIFFLUGIA,  Schlum.  —  A 
genus  of  Arcellina. 

Char.  Shell  membranous,  ovoid  or  ovo- 
globular,  smooth  or  striped  spirally,  with  a 
wide  round  opening  whence  come  pseudo- 
podia. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infusoria,  p.  557. 

PSEUDOGONIDIA.— A  term  applied  to 
bodies  appearing  in  the  interior  of  cells  of 
Algae,  which  are  obscure  in  their  nature, 
being  either  metamorphosed  and  isolated 
masses  of  protoplasm  or  parasitic  bodies, 
resembling  monads.  They  are  apparently 
connected  with  the  objects  called  Chytei- 
DiuM  and  Pythium. 

BiBL.  Cienkowski,  Pringsheim's  Jahrh.  d. 
Botanik,  i.  p.  371. 

PSEUDOG'RAPHIS,  Nyl.— A  genus  of 
Microlichens  parasitic  on  Lecanorae. 

Char.  Spores  colourless  or  becoming- 
brown,  4-6-locular,  sometimes  becoming 
submuriform  ;  slightly  blue  with  iodine. 

BiBL.  Lindsay,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  352. 

PSEUDOPODIA  are  processes  of  proto- 
plasm which  are  protruded  and  retracted, 
or  which  are  more  or  less  constantly  pro- 
jecting from  the  bodies  of  many  genera  of 
Protista.  They  are  formed  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  do 
not  possess  any  ditierentiated  sti-uctures, 
and  they  contract,  expand,  diminish  in  size, 
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and  project  by  means  of  the  forces  peculiar 
to  this  structureless  matter.  They  may 
never  extend  far  from  the  body,  and  they 
then  form  finger-shaped  or  irregular  broad 
expansions,  as  in  Amceha  ;  they  may  pro- 
ject in  long  filiform  processes  of  extreme 
tenuity,  as  in  Actinophrys ;  or  their  base 
may  be  protected  by  a  kind  of  ectosarc, 
leaving  a  long  filament  free,  or  passed 
through  pores  in  calcareous  tests,  as  in 
some  Foraminifera.  In  some  groups  of  the 
Protista  the  pseudopodia,  after  projecting 
from  the  body,  interlace  or  become  con- 
nected laterally  in  a  film ;  and  this  is  con- 
stant in  some,  but  only  occasional  in  other 
genera.  Pseudopodia  usually  adhere  to 
surfaces ;  and  minute  spores,  monads,  and 
other  Infusoria  stick  on  to  them  and  soon 
sink  within  their  glairy  structure.  G  ranules 
are  observed  in  them  occasionally,  and  also 
a  curious  streaming  movement  of  the  proto- 
plasm from  the  body  to  the  end  and  back 
again.  They  are  the  means  of  locomotion, 
adhesion,  and  prehension,  and  probably  of 
respiration,  in  the  lowest  groups  of  living 
things,  and  are  arbitrarily  characteristic  of 
the  Rhizopoda. 

PSEUDOSPORES.  —  The  apparent 
spores  of  Uredinei  and  Tremellini,  which 
germinate  and  produce  the  real  reproductive 
spores,  which  are  then  called  sporiola. 

PSICHOHOR  MIUM,  Ktz.— This  genus 
of  Oonfervacese  is  now  absorbed  byRaben- 
horst  in  Conferva,  but  it  forms  a  kind  of 
subgenus,  and  includes  Confervse  whose 
filaments  are  more  or  less  covered,  girt,  or 
incrusted  with  oxide  of  iron  or  carbonate  of 
lime.  Found  in  fresh  watei',  and  also  in 
mineral  saline  waters. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Ale/,  iii.  p.  324. 

PSILO'NIA,  Fr. — A  genus  of  Sepedoniei 
(Hj'phomycetous  Fungi),  consisting  of  Httle 
compact  tufts  of  twisted  filaments,  at  first 
covering  the  fusiform,  globose,  or  oval 
spores,  which  arise  from  the  wart-like  pro- 
tuberances on  the  central  filaments,  and 
soon  become  free.  They  are  found  on  dead 
wood  or  on  reeds. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  353 ; 
Ann.  Ned.  Hist.  ser.  2.  viii.  p.  179;  Fries, 
Stmima  Vee/.  p.  495. 

PSILOTEyE.— A  family  of  Lycopodia- 
ceoxis  plants,  distinguished  by  their  many- 
celled  sporanges,  varying  much  in  habit  and 
external  appearance. 

Sy7io2)sis  of  Genera. 
l.Psilotum.  Sporanges  sessile, three-celled^ 


bursting  imperfectly  into  three  valves  by  a 
vertical  crack,  filled  with  mealy  spores. 

2.  Tmesipteris.  Sporanges  sessile,  three- 
celled,  bursting  imperfectly  into  two  valves 
by  a  vertical  crack,  filled  with  mealy  spores. 

3.  Iso'etes.  Sporanges  imbedded  in  the 
bases  of  the  leaves,  and  adnate  at  the  back, 
not  valvate,  with  several  transverse  septa ; 
containing  two  kinds  of  spores  (in  distinct 
sporangia). 


Fig.  610. 


1 

Psilotum  triquetrum. 
Nat.  size. 

PSILO'TUM,  Swartz.  {Lycopodium  nu- 
dimijJj.). — An  exotic  genus  of  Psilotese  (Ly- 
copodiacege),  remarkable  for  their  trilocular 
capsules  and  minute  leaves  (fig.  611). 

PSORO'MA,  Nyl.— A  genus  of  Liche- 
nacei,  with  the  gonidial  stratum  of  the 
thallus  consisting  of  large  distinct  gonidia. 

Bibb.  Leighton,  Jirit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  163. 

PSOROP'TES  (Gervais).— A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family 
Acarea. 

Char.  Body  soft,  depressed,  with  rigid 
hairs  beneath,  and  on  the  legs. 
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Parasitic  upon  the  lioi"se  (and  other 
mammalia  ?). 

P.  equi  (PI.  2.  fig.  18),  itch-insect  of  the 
horse.  Found  upon  the  scaly  crusts  formed 
upon  the  body.  Mandibles  each  terminated 
by  two  teeth,  and  not  chelate ;  palpi  three- 
jointed,  and  adherent  to  the  labium  ;  ventral 
surface  covered  with  parallel  undulating 
rugse  ;  at  the  end  of  the  body  are  two  fleshy 
lobes,  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  setse, 

BiBL.  Hering,  i\oy.  Act.  JV.  Cur.  xviii. 
685 ;  Gervais,  Walckenaer's  Apteres,  iii.  266 ; 
Dujardin,  Ohs.  cm  Micr.  147. 

PSOROSPERMI^.— These  bodies  were 
discovered  by  J.  Miiller,  and  appear  to  re- 
present the  pseudo-naviculee  of  the  Grega- 
rince  of  fishes. 

They  are  microscopic,  oval,  depressed,  or 
discoidal  corpuscles,  with  or  without  a  tail, 
exhibiting  no  movements,  and  consisting  of 
a  tolerably  firm  outer  coat,  containing  one 
or  two  oblong  contiguous  vesicles  at  that 
end  of  the  body  opposite  the  tail.  They  are 
about  1-2500  to  1-2000"  in  length,  and  are 
contained  in  immense  numbers  in  minute 
cysts,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body  of 
fishes,  as  upon  the  gills,  in  the  muscles, 
and  between  the  coats  of  the  eye,  in  the 
swimming-bladder,  &c.  Sometimes  they 
are  imbedded  in  a  ramified  sarcodic  mass. 

Diameter  of  the  cysts  on  the  pike  1-50  to 
1-25"  ;  of  the  corpuscles,  length  1-2000", 
breadth  1-3500". 

BiBL.  Miiller,  ArcMv,  1841.  477,  1842. 
19.3;  Creplin,  ihid.  1842,  p.  61;  Dujardin, 
Hehninthes,  643 ;  Leydig,  Miill.  Archiv, 
1851.  221  (Microsc.  Journ.  1853,  i.  206); 
Ch.  Robin,  Veget.  Parasit.  2  ed.  p.  291. 


Fig.  611, 


Fragment  of  a  branch  of  Psilotum  triquetrum. 
Magnified  10  diameters. 

PTERIS,  Linn. — A  genus  of  Adiantese 
(Polypodioid  Ferns),  represented  by  one 


indigenous  species,  Pteris  aquilina,  commou 
Brake  Fern. 


Fig.  612. 


Pteris. 

A  pinnule  with  marginal  indusiate  sori. 
Magnified  10  diameters. 

PTERODI'NA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Brachionsea. 

Char.  Eyes  two,  frontal  ;  foot  simply 
styliform.  At  the  end  of  the  tail-like  foot 
is  a  suctorial  disk;  jaws  with  the  teeth 
either  arranged  in  a  row,  or  two  teeth  only 
in  each. 

Three  species  ;  two  aquatic,  one  marine. 

P.ixitina  (PI.  35.  fig.  20).  Testula  mem- 
branous, orbicular,  crystalline,  roughish 
near  the  broad  margin  ;  a  depression  pre- 
sent between  the  rotatory  lobes.  Aquatic ; 
length  1-120". 

Bibb.  Ehrenberg,7n/2<s.p.516;  Pritchard, 
Infusoria,  p.  711. 

PTEROP'TUS,  Dufour.  — A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family 
Gamasea. 

Char.  Body  depressed ;  last  joint  of  palpi 
longest ;  legs  stout,  with  short  joints. 

P.  vespertilionis  (PI.  2.  fig.  39).  Found 
upon  bats.  Several  species  have  been  de- 
scribed ;  but  the  subject  requires  revision. 

BiBL.  Gervais,  Walckenaers  Apteres,  iii. 
227;  Dufour,  A^in.  des  Sc.  Nat.  xvi.  98, 
XXV.  9 ;  Koch,  Deutschlands  Crustac. 

PTERYGONIUM,  Sw.~A  genus  of 
Mosses.   See  Neckera. 

PTILID'IUM,  Nees.— A  genus  of  Jun- 
gernianniese  (Hepaticse),  containing  one  ele- 
gant British  species,  P.  ciliare,  frequent  on 
heaths  and  rocks  in  subalpine  districts,  but 
rarely  found  in  fruit. 

BiBL.  Hooker,  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  p.  126 ;  Brit, 
Jung.  pi.  65,  Ekart,  Synops.  Jung.  pi.  5, 
fig.  36. 
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PTILO'TA, Ag. — A  genus  of  Ceramiacese 
(Florideous  Algfe),  with  flat  feathery  fronds 
a  few  inches  high ;  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
gTowing  on  Laminarice  or  Fuci,  or  on  rocks 
between  tide-marks.  The  fructification 
consists  of: — 1.  clustered  roundish  faveUce 
containing  spores,  terminating  the  ultimate 
pinnules,  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
or  subulate  ramuli,  or  naked  ;  2.  tetrahedral 
tetrasiiores  on  short  pedicels  fringing  the 
pinnules.  Antheridia  have  not  been  ob- 
served. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  159, 
pi.  22  A;  Flnjc.Brit.  pi.  70;  GreviUe,  ^4/^. 
Brit.  pi.  16 ;  Nageli,  Neuere  Algensystem, 
pi.  6.  figs.  38-42. 

PTYGU'RA,Ehr.— A  genusof  Eotatoria, 
of  the  family  Ichthydina. 

Char.  Eyes  none  ;  no  hairs  upon  the 
body ;  tail-like  foot  cylindrical,  and  simply 
truncate. 

Teeth  three  in  each  jaw ;  anus  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  tail-like  foot. 

P.  melicerfa,  (PI.  35.  fig.  21).  Body  terete- 
clavate,  turgid  in  front,  hyaline  ;  mouth 
with  two  little  hook-like  horns  ;  cervical 
process  single  and  smooth.  Aquatic;  length 
1-144". 

Ehrenberg  questions  whether  this  is  not 
a  young  form  of  another  genus. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  387;  Pritchard, 
Infus. 

PTYXID'IUM,  Perty.— A  genus  of  Eu- 
chelia.  It  should  probably  be  included  in 
Leucopheys. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infusoria,  p.  615. 

PUCCINTA,  Persoon.— A  genus  of  Ure- 
dinei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  containing 
numerous  parasitical  species,  growing  upon 
the  leaves  and  other  herbaceous  parts  of  the 
higher  plants,  forming  "mildews"  and,  with 
their  Uredinous  forms,  "rusts  "  &c.  These 
Fungi  have  received  considerable  attention 
lately  from  Tulasne,  De  Bary,  and  others  ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  genera  Uredo  and 
others  have  no  distinct  existence,  but  are 
preparatory  forms  of  Puccinia  and  other 
genera  noticed  under  Ueedinei.  In  the 
article  ^cidium  we  have  described  the 
twofold  reproductive  structm-es,  namely  the 
spermogonia  and  the  perithecia  (figs.  6  &  6  a, 
p.  19;  PI.  20.  figs.  1-4),  producing  respect- 
ively the  spermatia  (supposed  to  have  the 
office  of  spermatozoids)  and  the  spores.  In 
Puccinia  three  forms  of  reproductive  organs 
occur :  first,  spermogonia,  analogous  to  those 
of  yEcidimn ;  then  the  forms  called  Uredines 
(chieily  of  the  supposed  genus  Trichohasis), 


producing  globular  unilocular  bodies,  shortly 
stalked,  and  with  transparent  walls,  but 
with  yellow  or  orange-coloured  contents ; 
and  lastly  the  true  Puccinice,  containing 
bilocular  spores  borne  on  short  stalks,  and 
having  a  dark-brown  integument.  The 
latter  present  remarkable  phenomena  in 
germination,  which  may  be  best  observed 
in  those  which  sprout  without  becoming 
detached  from  the  matrix,  such  as  P.  gra- 
ininis,  which  however  remain  quiescent 
until  the  spring  following  their  development, 
while  P.  Glec7i07n<x,Bt(x{,DiatitM,ani  others 
germinate  in  the  same  summer.  The  bilo- 
cular spores  have  each  one  pore  (analogous 
to  the  pores  of  Pollen -grains),  fi-om  which 
extends  a  filamentous  process,  ultimately 
giving  rise  to  four  short  processes,  each 
terminating  in  a  pointed  process  bearing  a 
sporidium,  of  more  or  less  curved  elliptical 
form.  About  the  time  when  these  fall  off, 
the  filament  bearing  the  four  processes  be- 
comes divided  by  septa  into  four  chambers, 
but  then  appears  to  die.  The  sporidia  ger- 
minate and  produce  a  filament,  which,  in- 
stead of  becoming  the  basis  of  a  mycelium, 
reproduces  a  sporidium  smaller  than  the  first. 
More  is  said  respecting  these  remarkable 
organisms  under  the  head  of  Ueedinei. 

The  Puccinies  present  the  following  ge- 
neral characters  : — The  sperynogonia  rare, 
scattered  on  either  face  of  the  infested  leaf, 
with  an  imniersed,ostiolateperidiole,  bearing 
long  cilia  at  the  mouth ;  pale,  orange,  or 
blackish  in  colour.  The  Uredinous  fruits 
are  scattered  or  grouped  in  circles,  devoid 
of  a  proper  peridium,  but  surrounded  some- 
times by  thickish  cylindrical  paraphyses, 
very  rarely  connected  below  into  a  mem- 
brane, forming  a  kind  of  ciliated  peridium  ; 
the  stylospores  are  round  and  mostly  spinu- 
lose,  with  three  or  four  equidistant  pores. 
The  Puccincous  fruits  are  also  scattered  or 
grouped  in  circles,  sometimes  containing 
only  their  proper  spores, -sometimes  with 
Uredinous  spores  intermixed,  destitute  of  a 
proper  peridium,  but,  like  the  Uredities, 
having  sometimes  a  false  envelope  formed 
of  confluent  paraphyses ;  their  spores,  form- 
ing the  chief  distinctive  character  of  the 
genus,  are  bilocular,  oblong  or  globose, 
rounded-obtuse  or  acuminate  at  the  apex, 
smooth  or  spinulose,  the  upper  loculus 
with  a  pore  at  its  summit,  the  lower  with  a 
pore  at  the  upper  end  of  one  side  (next  the 
septum) . 

These  plants  occur  commonly  on  the 
Grasses  and  many  other  herbaceous  plants, 
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often  changing  colour  during  the  summer, 
being  yellow  or  orange  when  the  Uredinous 
spores  are  ripe,  and  afterwards  blackish 
when  the  Puccineous  form  is  mature. 

The  species  are  very  numerous  ;  but  some 
of  those  formerly  included  under  this  name 
are  now  removed  to  other  genera,  such  as 
Uromyces,  Triphragmium,  &c.  (See  Ure- 
DiNEi.)  P.  graminis  is  common  on  corn 
and  other  grasses  {l^Iildew^  j  among  the 
other  frequent  species  are  P.  Caricis,  Poly- 
gonorum,  llentJiee,  Anemones,  Buxi,  &c.  Ch. 
Robin  describes  a  Piiccinia,  apparently  on 
the  authority  of  Ardsten,  a  Swedish  physi- 
cian, found  upon  the  human  head  in  Favus. 
From  his  description  it  appears  to  be  a  true 
Puccmiu,  and  should  hold  its  place  (P.  Favi, 
Ardst.)  among  the  species.  But  what  is 
more  remarkable,  it  occurs  together  with 
Achorion  Schoenleinii,  the  latter  presenting 
itself  as  a  constituent  of  the  cups  or  crusts, 
while  the  Puccinia  occurs  afterwards  on  the 
desquamations  of  the  epidermis.  This  ap- 
pears to  warrant  (from  what  we  know  of  the 
species  parasitic  on  vegetables)  the  opinion 
that  the  Achorion  is  merely  the  spermo- 
gonial  form  of  the  P.  Favi. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flur.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  363  ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  439  ;  ibid.  2  ser.  v. 
p.  462,  xiii.  p.  461 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  3  ser.  vii.  p.  12 ;  ibid  4  ser.  ii.  p.  77, 
138  &  182 ;  Leveille,  ibid.  3  ser.  viii.  p.  369 ; 
De  Bary,  Prandjnlze,  p.  36 ;  Fries,  Summa 
Veq.  p.  513 ;  Robin,  Vegetaux  Parasit.  2nd 
ed."  p.  613,  pi.  14.  fig.  13. 

PULEX,  Linn.  (Flea).— A  genus  of  In- 
sects, of  the  order  Siphonaptera  (Suctoria 
or  Aphaniptera),  and  family  Pulicidse. 

Char.  As  there  are  only  the  single'faniily 
and  genus  in  the  order,  the  characters  of  the 
latter  are  distinctive. 

Head  small  (PI.  28.  fig.  9),  compressed, 
rounded  above,  truncate  in  front,  in  some 
species  with  an  inferior  pectinate  fringe  of 
blackish-brown  teeth ;  eyes  one  on  each 
side,  round,  simple,  smooth;  behind  each 
eye  is  a  cavity  or  depression,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  antennse  are  attached ;  an- 
tennae (figs.  9  a,  12)  four-jointed,  their  form 
varying  in  the  difi:erent  species,  the  third 
joint  very  minute,  and  forming  the  cup- 
shaped  base  of  the  terminal  j  oint  or  piece, 
which  in  some  species  is  furnished  with 
numerous  transverse  incisions,  representing 
as  many  distinct  joints;  in  some  the  an- 
tennse  extend  out  of  the  depression,  and  are 
carried  erect. 

Oral  appendages  (PI.  28.  fig.  9e)  com- 


posed of  several  parts :  1.  (PI.  26.  figs.  32  d 
33  d)  The  uppermost  is  single,  and  consists 
of  a  thin,  flattened  seta,  coarsely  toothed  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  traversed  throughout 
its  entire  length  by  a  canal,  upon  the  walls 
of  which  a  very  slender  trachea  runs,  and 
from  which  very  minute  canals,  terminating 
at  the  end  of  the  little  teeth,  are  given  off. 
This  is  the  suctorial  organ,  and  perhaps 
corresponds  to  the  labrum,  but  is  some- 
times regarded  as  the  lingua  or  ligula.  2. 
(tigs.  32  f,  33/)  Two  quadrangular,  narrow, 
and  elongated  plates,  each  furnished  with 
longitudinal  ribs,  and  with  fine  teeth  ;  these 
are  the  lancets  or  scalpella,  and  correspond 
to  the  mandibles.  3.  (PI.  26.  fig.  32  g)  Two 
somewhat  triangular  or  leaf-like  plates,  the 
maxillas ;  to  which  are  attached — 4.  (PI.  26. 
fig.  32  h  ;  PI.  28.  fig.  9  d)  Two  nearly  cylin- 
drical four-jointed  maxillary  palpi.  5.  (PI. 
26.  fig.  32  k  ;  fig.  33  k)  Two  labial  palpi,  in 
the  form  of  sheaths,  four-jointed,  thickened 
at  the  back  and  membranous  at  the  margin  ; 
these  palpi  arise  from  near  the  apex  of — 
6.  (PI.  26.  fig.  33  I)  A  small  membranous 
labium, with  the  still  smaller  mentum  (PI.  26. 
fig.  33  m)  at  its  base. 

Thorax  composed  of  three  segments,  each 
consisting  of  an  upper  (PI.  28.  tig.  9  c)  and 
a  lower  piece  (//',  that  of  the  metathoracic 
segment  is  not  lettered) ;  from  the  lower 
arise  the  corresponding  legs.  The  two 
posterior  segments  of  the  thorax  are  each 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  plates,  the  hinder- 
most  of  which  is  longest,  and  nearly  covers 
the  sides  of  the  tirst  and  part  of  the  second 
abdominal  segment  (fig.  9,  behind  f,f)  ; 
these  represent  rudimentary  wings. 

The  legs  are  large,  especially  the  hinder 
ones,  <ind  adapted  for  leaping.  The  first 
joint  or  coxa  {g)  is  very  thick;  the  second 
or  trochanter  (/<)  is  very  small ;  next  come 
the  femur  (i),  the  tibia  {k),  and  lastly  the 
five-jointed  tarsus  (I),  which  is  terminated 
by  two  cui-ved  and  denticulate  claws,  with 
a  lobe  or  heel  at  the  base. 

The  abdomen  of  the  female  has  nine 
distinct  rings,  the  first  seven  of  which  are 
each  furnished  with  a  pair  of  stigmata  («), 
and  consist  of  horny  arches  with  mem- 
branous margins.  The  eighth  arch,  which 
has  no  membranous  margin,  is  strengthened 
by  a  horny  band  furnished  with  fine  hairs, 
to  protect  the  oritice  of  the  last  stigma.  The 
ninth  and  last  segment,  called  the  pygidium 
(fig.  9x  and  PI.  1.  fig.  13),  is  somewhat 
kidney-shaped  or  two-lobed,  folded  on  the 
dorsum,  and  exhibits  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
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eight  stiff  and  longisli  bristles,  implanted 
in  the  centre  of  as  many  disk-like  areolaj, 
each  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  i-ing  of 
rectangular  or  somewhat  cuneate  rays.  The 
portions  of  the  pj^gidium  bet^^  een  the  are- 
olae are  studded  with  minute  spines.  The 
end  of  the  abdomen  in  the  female  (PI.  28. 
fig.  9)  is  more  rounded  or  ovate  than  that 
of  the  male  (fig.  13),  which  is  somewhat 
turned  upwards. 

In  some  species  the  segments  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  furnished  with  a 
posterior  pectinate  fringe. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  short  and  straight; 
the  stomach  cylindrical ;  the  small  intestine 
as  long  as  the  stomach,  and  the  large  intes- 
tine short.  Four  short  and  broad  Malpighian 
vessels  open  into  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
stomach;  and  the  ducts  of  two  round  salivary 
vesicles  unite  to  a  single  canal  ascending  in 
a  coiled  form  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus 
towards  the  mouth. 

The  eggs  of  the  flea  are  white,  elongated 
and  viscid  outside.  The  larvse  have  no 
legs ;  they  are  elongated,  resembling  minute 
worms,  and  very  active,  coiling  themselves 
into  a  circle  or  spiral,  and  serpentine  in 
their  movements.  The  head  is  scaly,  with- 
out eyes,  and  supporting  two  very  minute 
antennae  ;  the  body  has  thirteen  segments, 
with  small  tufts  of  hairs,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  last  are  two  little  hooks. 

The  species  are  numerous  (twenty-five, 
Gervais)  ;  but  their  characters  are  not  well 
defined.  One  species  (P.  terrestris)  is  said 
to  exist  under  brush-wood;  and  one  (P. 
Boleti)  in  Boleti. 

1.  P.  irritans,  human  flea.  Pitch-brown  ; 
head  shining,  smooth,  pectinate  fringe  ab- 
sent ;  legs  pale ;  femora  of  posterior  legs 
with  hairs  inside ;  second  j  oint  of  the  tarsi 
of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  and  first  joint 
of  posterior  tarsi  longest.  Tarsal  joints,  in 
respective  order  of  greatest  length :  an- 
terior, 2,  5,  1,  3,  4;  posterior,  1,  5,  2,  3,  4 
(Bouche).  We  have  never  been  able  to  find 
a  flea  with  the  above  relative  length  of  the 
joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi. 

2.  P.  felis,  cat's  flea  (P.  cams,  Bouche ;  P. 
irritans,  Duges)  (PI.  28.  fig.  9).  Pale  pitch- 
brown  ;  head  naked,  shining,  smooth,  with 
delicate  scattered  dots  ;  coxffi  and  femora 
almost  naked ;  fifth  joint  of  anterior  tarsi 
and  first  joint  of  posterior  tarsi  longest. 
Tarsal  joints  :  anterior,  5,  2,  1,  3,  4;  poste- 
rior, 1,  2,  5,  3,  4. 

3.  P.  cams,  flea  of  dog  and  fox  (PI.  28. 
fig.  10,  head)  (P.  felis,  Bouche).  Pale 


pitch-brown ;  head  shining,  smooth,  punc- 
tate behind ;  lower  part  of  head  and  pro- 
thorax  with  a  pectinate  fringe ;  posterior 
tibiae  much  expanded  at  the  end ;  fifth 
joint  of  anterior  and  first  of  posterior  tarsi 
longest.  Tarsi :  anterior,  5,  2,  1,  3,  4 ;  pos- 
terior, 1, 5,  2,  3,  4. 

4.  P.  gallince,  fowl's  flea.  Pitch-brown, 
with  shining,  smooth,  elongated  head :  pro- 
thorax  with  a  pectinate  fringe;  first  joint 
of  all  the  tarsi  longest.  Tarsi :  anterior  and 
posterior,  1,2,  5,  3,  4. 

5.  P.  martis,  flea  of  the  marten  and  dog. 
Postero-inferior  margin  of  head  and  pro- 
thorax  with  pectinate  fringe  ;  tarsi  as  in  P. 
canis. 

6.  P.  sciiironmi,  flea  of  the  squirrel.  Head 
naked ;  pectinate  fringe  on  prothorax, 
none  upon  the  abdomen.  Tarsi :  anterior, 
1,  5,  2,  3,  4 ;  posterior,  1,  2,  5,  3,  4. 

7.  P.  erinacei,  flea  of  hedgehog.  Head 
naked,  mesothorax  -with  a  fringe.  Tarsi : 
anterior,  5,  2,  1,  3,  4 ;  posterior,  1,  2, 5, 3,  4. 

8.  P.  talpce,  Curtis,  flea  of  mole  (PI.  28. 
fig.  24). 

9.  P.  columhce,  pigeon's  flea.  Prothorax 
with  pectinate  fringe,  none  upon  the  abdo- 
men ;  antennae  of  male  erect,  those  of  the 
female  lying  in  the  depression. 

10.  P.  ^ewrfrrt?is,  the  chigoe  or  jigger.  The 
females  buiTow  in  the  skin  of  the  feet ;  and 
the  ova,  undergoing  development,  enlarge 
the  parent-abdomen  to  the  size  of  a  pea, 
causing  severe  inflammation,  &c.  Rostrum 
very  long.  Tropical. 

11.  P.  vespertilionis,  flea  of  the  bat  (PI.  28. 
fig.  11,  head), 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introduction,  Sfc,  ii.  489; 
Bouche,  ]Voi\  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  1835.  xvii.  501 ; 
Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1832,  xxvii.  p.  165 ; 
Gervais,  Walckenaer's  Apt.  iii.  362  ;  Denny, 
Atin.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  xii.  315;  Landois, 
Anat.  d.  Hunde-Flohs.  1867  ;  Furlong,  Mo. 
Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  263. 

PULLE'NIA,  Parker  &  Jones.— A  mi- 
nute, globose,  glassy,  nautiloid  Foraminifer, 
near  Glohigerina ;  showing  usually  4  or  5 
chambers,  and  a  transverse  slit-like  aper- 
ture ;  an  isomorph  of  Nonionina.  Recent 
and  fossil. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  184. 
PULVINULI'NA,  Parker  &  Jones.— One 
of  the  typical  Rotalince.  Shell  with  7-30 
cells ;  dense  and  delicately  tubuliferous, 
often  limbate,  sometimes  prickly,  granulate, 
and  stellate  ;  usually  biconvex  (P.  repanda, 
PI.  18.  fig.  16)  ;  sometimes  outspread,  and 
vermiculate  (P.  vcrmicularis,  PI.  47.  fig.  11) ; 
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septa  single,  little  trace  of  canal-system ; 
aperture  large,  arched  or  notched ;  septal 
face  often  coarsely  perforated.  Very  nume- 
rous species,  recent  and  fossil. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  310 ;  Par- 
ker and  Jones,  Phil.  Trans,  civ.  390. 

PUNOTA'RIA,  Greville.— A  gemis  of 
Punctariacefe  (Fucoid  Algse),  containing 
three  (one  doubtful)  British  species,  P.  la- 
tifolia,  plantaginea  and  temdssima,  growing 
on  rocks  and  stones,  consisting  of  membra- 
nous, olive  or  brown,  ribless  fronds,  4  to  12" 
long,  1  to  3"  broad,  having  a  shield-like 
organ  of  attachment  at  the  base.  The  fruc- 
tiflcation  consists  of  sori  scattered  all  over 
the  fronds  in  minute  distinct  dots,  com- 
posed of  roundish  sporanges  (producing  zoo- 
spores) intermixed  with  paraphyses ;  these 
sporanges  are  called  spores  in  most  works. 
No  other  form  of  fructification  has  yet  been 
observed. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alq.  p.  41, 
pi.  8  B;  Phyc.  Brit.  pis.  8, 128,148 Greville, 
Ahj.  Brit.  pi.  9. 

PUNCTARIAOE^.— A  family  of  Fu- 
coideae.  Root  a  minute  naked  disk  ;  frond 
cylindrical,  or  flat,  unbranched,  cellular, 
with  ovate  s/;ora«^es  intermixed  with  jointed 
threads  in  groups  on  the  surface. 

Synopsis  of  the  British  Genera. 

1.  Punctaria.  Frond  flat  and  leaf-like. 
Sporanges  scattered  or  in  sori. 

2.  Asperococcus.  Frond  membranous, 
tubular,  either  cylindrical  or  compressed. 
Sporanges  in  dot-like  sori. 

3.  Litosiphon.  Frond  cartilaginous,,  fili- 
form, subsolid.  Sporanges  scattered,  almost 
solitary. 

PUS. — Popularly  known  as  "matter." 
One  of  the  products  of  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion. 

Its  general  properties  are  too  well  known 
to  reqiiire  description.  Pus  consists  of  an 
albuminous  liquid,  containing  a  number  of 
minute  corpuscles  in  suspension.  These 
consist  of  molecules  and  granules  composed 
of  proteine-compounds,  fat  or  the  earthy 
phosphates,  globules  of  fat  of  very  various 
sizes,  and  the  proper  pus-corpuscles.  Pus- 
corpuscles  (PI.  30.  fig.  4)  are  spherical,  from 
1-2500  to  1-3500"  iu  diameter ;  presenting 
a  granular  appearance  on  the  surface,  and 
containing  a  number  of  larger  or  smaller 
granules  and  a  small  quantity  of  liquid. 
They  are  indistinguishable  from  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  leucocytes.    They  possess  as  pro- 


toplasmic masses  the  power  of  spontaneous 
movement;  and  migrate  in  the  tissues.  They 
multiply  by  division.  When  treated  with 
acetic  acid,  they  swell  up,  and  the  granules 
become  excessively  transparent,  and  ulti- 
mately vanish  (PI.  30.  fig.  5),  leaving  from 
one  to  five,  generally  two  or  three,  round  or 
oval  nuclei,  which  mostly  present  a  dark 
margin  and  light  centre,  giving  them  a 
cupped  appearance,  indicating  a  diminution 
of  refractive  power  in  the  centre,  arising 
from  either  a  depression  on  the  surface  or 
the  existence  of  a  vacuole.  The  cupped 
centre  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  nuclei  with- 
out acetic  acid,after  the  action  of  water  only. 

In  the  pus  of  chronic  abscesses,  unhealthy 
ulcers,  &c.  the  corpuscles  are  often  few, 
deformed  and  mixed  with  numerous  granules 
of  proteine,  fatty  and  calcareous  matters, 
crystals  of  cholesterine,  of  the  ammonio- 
phosphate  of  "magnesia,  and  sometimes 
monads  and  vibrios;  exudation-corpuscles 
are  occasionally  present  also. 

Pyoid  corpuscles.  —  Under  this  term 
Lebert  describes  a  modification  of  pus-cor- 
puscles, consisting  of  a  tolerably  transparent 
envelope,  enclosing  from  eight  to  ten  or 
more  small  globules  (PI.  30.  fig.  6).  Acetic 
acid  does  not  alter  them,  or  at  most  only 
renders  them  slightly  more  transparent.  The 
small  globules  are  composed  of  a  proteine- 
compound  ;  for  they  are  soluble  in  potash. 

BiBL.  That  of  Chemistry,  Animal :  and 
Lebert,  Phys.  Pathologique ;  Rindfleisch, 
Path.  Hist. ;  Green,  Pcith.  and  Morb.  Anat. 

See  Inflammation. 

PUSTULIPORA,  Blainville.— A  genus 
of  Infundibulate  Cyclostomatous  Polyzoa, 
of  the  family  Tubuliporidse. 

Char.  Polypidom  erect,  cylindrical  ;  cells 
half-immersed,  arranged  on  all  sides ;  orifices 
prominent. 

Two  British  species — P.  proboscidea,  and 
P.  defiexa.  The  latter  common  on  sheila 
from  deep  water. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  278 ;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  ii.  8. 

PYCNIDIA. — A  term  applied  by  Tulasne 
to  the  receptacles  enclosing  stylospores  in 
the  Lichens  and  Fungi. 

PYCNOGONUM.— A  genus  of  Podo- 
somata.  Sea  Spiders,  which  are  usually 
placed  amongst  the  Crustacea,  but  by  some 
authors  amongst  the  Arachnida.  They  have 
no  special  respiratory  organs,  and  only  four 
pairs  of  legs.  They  sprawl  over  seaweed,  and 
hide  under  stones.  There  is  a  pair  of  chelate 
mandibles. 
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PYCNOPHY'CUS,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
Fucacese  (Fucoid  Algae),  containing-  one 
British  species,  P.  (Fucus)  tuherculatus,  re- 
moved from  FucHS  on  account  of  its  cylin- 
drical frond,  the  compact  cellular  substance 
of  the  receptacles,  and  the  ramified  fibrous 
pseudo-root.  The  fructifications,  formed  at 
the  ends  of  the  dichotomous  lobes  of  the 
frond,  are  of  elongated  form,  cylindrical, 
more  or  less  tuberculated,  and  exhibit 
numerous  pores  opening  from  conceptacles 
containing  spore-sacs  and  antheridia  (to- 
gether), resembling  in  general  those  of  Fticus. 
The  spore-sacs  are  collected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  conceptacles,  the  antheridia  at  the 
upper  part.  For  the  details  respecting  the 
spores  and  speriuatozoids,  see  Fucus. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  18, 
pi.  2  A  ;  Phyc.  Brit.  p.  89 ;  Decaisne  and 
Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  iii.  p.  5, 
&c.,  pi.  1 ;  Thuret,  ibid.  xvi.  p.  10. 

PYCNOTHE'LIA,  Ach.— A  subgenus  of 
Cladoniei. 

Char.  Thallus  crustaceous ;  podetia  cla- 
vate,  papillseform,  simple  or  branched,  gla- 
brous ;  apothecia  fuscous. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  B)-it.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  55. 

PYOID  CORPUSCLES.    See  Pus. 

PYRAMID'IUM,  Bridel.— A  genus  of 
Funariacese  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),  allied  to 
Finiaria  in  habit,  but  differing  in  important 
points. 

Pyramidium  tetrayonmn,  Brid.  =  Gynino- 
stomum  teiragonmn.  Schwagr. 

PYRENIDTUM,  Nyl.— A  genus  of  the 
form  Collemacei  (Lichens). 

Char.  Thallus  minute,  stellato-divided ; 
apothecia  pyrenocarpous,  verrucarioid.  1 
species,  P.  actinellum.  On  chalk.  Kent. 
Rare. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  36. 

PYRENODEL— A  series  of  Lichenacei. 

Char.  Fructification  in  closed  receptacles. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  2. 

PYRENOMYCE'TES.— That  portion  of 
the  Ascomycetous  and  Coniomycetous  Fungi 
having  a  closed,  nuclear  fruit;  standing 
opposed  to  the  Discomycetes,  with  open 
fruits,  like  the  Angiocarpous  and  Gymno- 
carpous  Lichens. 

PYRENOP'SIS,  Nyl.— A  genus  of  the 
fam.  Collemacei  (Lichens). 

Char.  Thallus  granulato-areolate,  gTanular 
goninia  in  globular  cells  ;  apothecia  urceo- 
lato-innate  ;  spores  simple. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  14. 

PYRENO'THEA,  Fries.— A  genus  of 
Liniboriese  (Angiocarpous  Lichens),  con- 


taining a  number  of  species  separated  from 
Verrucaria,  Ach.,  on  account  of  the  spores 
being  free  in  the  perithecia  and  not  deve- 
loped in  thecEe.  The  bodies  taken  for  spores, 
however,  are  spermatia  contained  in  sper- 
mogonia,  the  sporiferous  perithecia  being 
ajiparently  unknown  (see  Lichens). 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Any.  Lichens,  p.  65; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  s^r.  xvii.  p. 
217. 

PYRULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  neat  acuto-py- 
riform  Polymorphina.  Fossil  in  the  Chalk, 
and  German  Tertiaries. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  Mem.  Soc.  Geol.  Fr.  iv. 
43 ;  Brady,  Parker  and  Jones,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc. 
xxvii.  219. 

PYTHIUM,  Pringsheim. — A  supposed 
genus  of  parasitic  Unicellular  Algfe,  the 
true  nature  of  which,  however,  is  yet 
doubtful. 

P.  entophytum  (PI.  45.  fig.  8)  occurs  in 
this  country  in  diseased  cells  of  Confervoid 
Algse.  It  consists  of  minute  flask- shaped 
bodies,  taking  the  place  of  the  proper  cell- 
contents,  finally  pushing  the  neck-like  por- 
tion through  the  wall  of  the  cells,  outside 
of  which  it  bursts  and  discharges  active  (?) 
molecules,  which  Pringsheim  regards  as 
gonidia.  P.  ?nonospermum  grows  upon 
insects  in  water,  in  the  manner  of  Achlya  ; 
and  he  refers  this  genus  to  the  family  Sapro- 
legnieae. 

Bibb.  Pringsheim,  Jahrh.  d.  iviss.  Bot.  i. 
p.  289  ;  Carter,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  xvii. 
p.  101 ;  Henfrey,  Trans.  Mic.  Soc.  New 
Series,  vii.  p.  25  :  Currey,  3Iic.  Journal,  v. 
p.  211 ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  276. 

PYXIDIC'ULA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  free  or  sessile ; 
valves  circular,  convex,  hoop  absent. 

Numerous  species  have  been  described — 
one  aquatic,  one  marine,  the  remainder  fossil, 
found  in  America. 

Rabenhorst  reduces  the  species  to  P.  major, 
adriatica,  and  a  doubtful  form,  P.  Naegdii. 

1.  P.  major  (PI.  19.  fig.  13).  Valves  coni- 
cal, regularly  punctate.  Diameter  1-420"; 
aquatic. 

2.  P.  adriatica.  Fr.  sessile ;  valves  nearly 
hemispherical,  free  from  mai'kings  (ord.  ill.). 
Upon  marine  Algfe.    Diam.  1-600''. 

.3.  P.  minor  =  Cyclotella  opercidata. 

The  bodies  represented  in  PI.  19.  fig.  12, 

found  in  flint,  have  beeu  described  as  P. 

r/fo5«for, Pritch.  (not  P.  ylohosus,'EAi\\) ;  they 

do  not,  however,  appear  to  belong  to  the 

Diatomacese. 
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Kiitzing  places  Stephanupyxis  and  Xan- 
thiojiyxis  here. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  165,  and  Ber.  d.  Berl. 
Alcad.  1844  &  1845  ;  Kiitz.  Baclll.  51,  and 
Spec.  Alff.  xxi.  ;  Pritchard,  Infus.  432. 

PYXiX/LA,  Grev. — A  genus  of  Diato- 
maceae. 

BiBL.  Grev.  Mic.  Trans.  1865,  p.  2. 

PYXINE^E. — Afaniilyof  Gj'mnocarpous 
Lichens,  characterized  by  a  horizontal  foli- 
aceous  thalliis,  mostly  fixed  by  the  centre, 
an  orbicular  disk,  with  the  excipuluni 
distinct  from  the  thallus,  closed  at  first  and 
superficial. 

It  forms  a  part  of  the  Phyllodei;  and  the 
Tribe  Gja-ophorei  includes  the  only  genus, 
Umbilicaeia. 

See  Leighton,  Brit.  Licit.  Flora,  p.  3. 

Q. 

QUILL. — The  quill  of  feathers  possesses 
considerable  polarizing  power ;  the  coloured 
bands,  however,  are  so  broad  that  thej'  are 
better  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

See  Feathers. 

QUININE.    See  Alkaloids. 

lodo-disulphate,  sulphate  of  iodo-quinine, 
Herapathite. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving disulphate  of  quinine  in  strong  acetic 
acid,  warming  the  solution,  dropping  into  it 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  carefully  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  placing  the 
mixture  aside  for  some  hours,  when  the 
crystals  separate. 

They  dissolve  in  the  heated  mother-liquor, 
also  in  hot  alcohol,  being  again  deposited  on 
cooling;  but  they  are  not  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  or  ether. 

They  are  so  easily  decomposed  and  altered, 
that  they  are  with  difficulty  mounted.  This 
may,  however,  be  effected  by  cautiously 
neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  mother- 
liquor  by  solution  of  ammonia,  taking  care 
not  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  the  disulphate 
of  quinine ;  a  portion  of  the  liquid  contain- 
ing the  crystals  is  then  transferred  to  a  slide, 
the  liquid  removed  with  blotting-paper,  and 
the  crystals  dried  in  a  current  of  cold  air. 
They  are  then  mounted  in  Canada  balsam 
rendered  thin  with  ether,  heat  being  avoided. 

The  crystals  are  of  a  pale  olive-green 
colour  (PI.  7.  fig.  17),  and  possess  a  more 
intense  polarizing  power  than  any  other 
known  substance.  The  play  of  colours  pre- 
sented when  they  are  rolling  over  each  other 
whilst  contained  in  a  watch-glass,  forms  a 
very  beautiful  sight,  the  colours  varying 
according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 


crystals  to  each  other;  and  when  the  lattei' 
cross  each  other  at  a  right  angle,  complete 
blackness  is  produced. 

Dr.  Herapath,  who  discovered  this  beau- 
tiful salt,  has  also  described  a  method  of 
making  crystals  of  sufficient  size  to  replace 
tourmalines  or  Nicol's  prisms.  The  ingre- 
dients are : — as  pure  disulphate  of  quinine  as 
can  be  obtained,  that  from  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Kent  being  best ;  strong  acetic  acid,  of 
sp.  gr.  1-042  ;  proof  spirit  composed  of 
equal  bulks  of  rectified  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  -837 
and  distilled  water ;  and  tincture  of  iodine, 
made  by  dissolving  40  grains  of  iodine  in 
1  oz.  of  rectified  spirit.  The  proportions  are  : 

Disulphate  of  quinine.  .  50  grains. 

Acetic  acid   2  fluid  ounces. 

Proof  spirit   2  fluid  ounces. 

Tincture  of  iodine  ....  50  drops. 

The  disulphate  of  quinine  is  dissolved  in  the 
acetic  acid  mixed  with  the  spirit,  the  solu- 
tion heated  to  130°  E.,  and  the  tincture  of 
iodine  immediately  added  in  drops,  the 
mixture  being  constantly  agitated. 

The  compound  should  be  piepared  in  a 
wide-mouthed  Florence  flask  or  matrass;  and 
the  temperature  should  be  maintained  for  a 
little  time  after  the  addition  of  the  iodine, 
so  that  the  solution  may  become  perfectly 
clear,  and  of  a  dark  sherry-colour.  It  should 
then  be  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  a  room  of 
a  uniform  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  F.,  and 
kept  from  vibration.  The  latter  may  be 
eft'ected  by  suspending  the  flask  by  the  neck 
with  strong  string,  attaching  this  to  a  hori- 
zontal cord  stretching  across  the  room  from 
one  wall  to  the  other  ;  or  placing  the  flask 
on  a  steady  support,  lying  upon  a  pillow. 
The  large  crystalline  plates  form  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hom's, 
until  they  have  acquired  sufficient  thickness. 
The  flask  is  then  carefully  removed  without 
shaking,  and  rested  upon  a  gallipot.  A 
circular  cover  is  then  fastened  by  its  edge  to 
the  end  of  a  glass  rod  'with  a  little  wax  or 
marine  glue,  and  passed  beneath  one  of  the 
crystalline  films,  the  adherent  mother-liquor 
removed  with  blotting-paper,  and  the  film 
allowed  to  dry  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of 
45°  to  50°  F.  The  cover  and  film  are  then 
placed  under  a  cupping-glass  or  small  bell- 
glass,  with  a  watch-glass  containing  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  iodine.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  iodizing  may  be  about  three 
hours  at  50°  F.,  or  less  if  the  temperature 
be  higher. 

2u 
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The  film  is  then  covered  with  a  solution 
of  Oanncla  balsam  in  ether,  saturated  with 
iodine  by  warming  with  a  few  crystals  of 
this  substance,  and  allowing  it  to  cool. 

Other  films  are  removed  and  mounted  in 
the  same  manner.  Should  the  films  not 
separate  from  the  original  liquid  at  the  end 
of  six  hours,  this  must  be  heated  with  a 
spirit-lamp  until  the  deposited  crystals  are 
dissolved,  a  little  spirit  and  a  few  drops 
more  tincture  of  iodine  added,  and  the  liquid 
again  set  aside. 

If  the  film  appear  black  when  removed 
on  the  cover,  it  is  crossed  by  an  adherent  or 
interposed  crystal,  which  must  be  carefully 
removed. 

These  crystals  are  sold  ready  mounted, 
and  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  small  cost. 

Dr.  Herapath  proposes  the  production  of 
the  crystals  of  the  quinine-salt  as  a  very 
delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  quinine. 
A  test-liquid  is  first  made  with  3  drachms  of 
acetic  acid,  1  drachm  of  rectified  spirit,  and 
6  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  of 
this  is  placed  upon  a  slide  and  the  alkaloid 
added,  and,  when  it  is  dissolved,  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine  added  ; 
after  a  time  the  salt  separates  in  little 
rosettes. 

BiBL.  Herapath,  Pliil.  Mag.  1852,  iii. 
161,  iv.  186,  and  1853,  vi.  171  &  346 ;  Hai- 
dinger,  ihid.  1853,  vi.  284, 

QUINQUELOCULI'NA,  D'Orb.— One 
of  the  modifications  of  Miliola,  having  its 
chambers  aggregated  on  two  opposing  faces, 
as  in  Spiroloeulina,  but  with  their  edges 
more  extended  on  the  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  so  that  only  three  chambers  are  appa- 
rent on  one  side,  and  Jive  on  the  other. 
Nimierous  Quinquelocidince  occur  recent 
and  fossil.  Q.  seminulmn  (PL  18.  fig.  6) 
is  common  in  the  European  seas.  Q. 
Browiniartli  (fig.  6),  having  delicate  striae, 
is  not  uncommon  in  warmer  seas. 

BiBL.  Williamson,  liec.  Forani.  85  (^Mi- 
liolina)  ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  78. 

R. 

EADIOLA'RIA,  MiiUer.— An  order  of 
the  Rhizopoda,  which  includes  the  Polycys- 
tina,  Acanthometrina,  and  Thalassicollida, 
and  according  to  Carpenter  the  Actino- 
phryina  also.  They  are  Rhizopoda  which 
possess  a  siliceous  test  or  siliceous  spicules, 
a  central  capsule  and  peculiar  yellow  cells, 
and  are  pro\aded  with  lona,  protruding, 
radiating  pseudopodia  which  occasionally 
form  meshes.    See  the  genera  and  Rhizo- 


poda for  BiBi..,  and  Cienkowski,  ArcJdv  f. 
Mik.  Anat.  vii.  1871 ;  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1871, 
p.  396 ;  Focke,  Qm.  Mic.  Jn.  1869 ;  Car- 
penter, The  Microscope. 

RADULA,  Dumort. — A  genus  of  Jun- 
germanniese  (Hepaticse),  containing  one 
British  species,  R.  complanata  (fig.  613J, 


Fig.  613. 


Radula  complanata. 
Leafy  shoot  with  an  immature  and  a  burst  capsule. 
Magnified  5  diameters. 

common  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  every- 
where, forming  orbicular  pale-green  patches 
closely  appressed  to  the  bark. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.  pi.  81  ;  Brit. 
Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  120;  Ekart,  Syn.  Jung. 
pi.  4.  fig.  31 ;  Endlicher,  Gen.  Plant,  Supp. 
1.  No.  472. 13. 

RADULUM.— A  genus  of  Hydnei  (Hy- 
menomycetous  Fungi),  consisting  of  a  few 
species  with  irregular  compressed  teeth  or 
rude  irregular  tubercles.  R.  orbicidare  is 
not  infrequent  on  fallen  branches  of  birch 
and  other  trees,  assuming  various  forms. 

BiBL.  Fr.  M.  p.  148 ;  Berk.  Outl.  p.  263 ; 
Cooke,  Ilandb.  p,  304. 

RALF'SIA,  Berk. — A  genus  of  Myrione- 
macese  (Fucoid  Algte),  containing  one  Bri- 
tish species,  B.  verrucosa  (B.  deusta,  Berk.), 
forming  dark-brown  Lichen-like  patches,  1 
to  6"  in  diameter,  on  rocks  between  tide- 
marks.  The  fronds  are  at  first  orbicular  and 
concentrically  zoned  ;  they  are  composed  of 
densely  packed,  vertical,  simple,  jointed  fila- 
ments. The  fruit  is  formed  in  wart-like 
patches,  and  consists  of  obovate  sporanges 
attached  to  the  bases  of  vertical  filaments. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  49, 
pi.  10  D. 

RAMALI NA,  Ach.— A  genus  of  Parme- 
liacere  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  containing 
several  British  species,  forms  of  shrubby 
habit,  mostly  growing  upon  the  trunks  of 
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trees,  bearing'  orbicular-peltate  apothecia, 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  thallus. 
It.  fraxinea,  fastigiata,  and  farinaceu  are 
common. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  228  ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvii.  p.  192, 
pi.  2.  fio-s.  13-15. 

RA'NA,  Linn.    See  Frog. 

RAPiriDES.— This  name  was  fii-st  ap- 
plied to  the  minute  needle-shaped  crystals 
occurring  in  great  abundance  in  the  tissues  of 
many  plants  ;  but  it  is  now  used  in  general 
application  (and  according  to  Gulliver 
wrongly)  to  all  the  crystalline  formations 
contained  in  vegetable  cells.  The  crystals 
occur  either  solitary  or  grouped ;  and  some- 
times the  groups  are  formed  on  a  peculiar 
stalked  matrix  projecting  into  the  cavity  of 
enlai'ged  cells,  forming  the  organs  called 
cystoliths. 

There  are  few  plants  of  the  higher  classes 
which  do  not  contain  raphides :  they  are 
very  abundant  in  the  herbaceous  structures 
of  the  Monocotyledons  generally,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Aracefe,  Musacefe,  Lilia- 
cese,  &c.  ;  they  also  abound  in  the  Poh'go- 
naceiB,  Cactacese,  Euphorbiacese,  Urticacefe, 
&c.,  among  the  Dicotjdedons.  They  are 
usually  found  only  in  the  interior  of  the 
cavities  of  cells,  but  in  some  cases  they  occur 
in  the  intercellular  cavities.  They  may  occur 
in  almost  any  part,  but  are  found  most  exten- 
sively in  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants 
(Monocotyledons  in  general  and  Cactaceae) ; 
they  also  occur  in  the  bark  and  pith  of  mamy 
woody  plants  (lime,  vine)  ;  leaves  likewise 
frequently  contain  them  in  vast  quantity 
(Araceae,  Musaceae,  Liliacefe,  Iridaceffi, 
Polygonaceae)  ;  also  sepals  (Orchidacere, 
Geraniacete)  ;  in  the  rhubarbs,  and  also  in 
Umbelliferoe,  they  occur  extensively  in  the 
roots,  for  instance  in  the  carrot :  and  they 
abound  in  autumn  in  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
of  the  onion  and  other  Liliacese.  Raphides 
are  very  readily  discovered  and  clearly  seen 
in  tissues,  by  the  aid  of  the  polarizing  ap- 
paratus. 

The  form  of  the  needle-shaped  raphides 
is  usually  that  of  a  square  prism  with  pyra- 
midal ends.  These  ordinarily  occur  lying 
parallel  in  bundles  (fig.  614)  ;  another  com- 
mon form  is  that  of  rectangular  or  rhombic 
prisms  with  oblique  or  pyramidal  ends ;  the 
smaller  of  these  often  present  themselves  in 
groups  radiating  from  a  centre  (tig.  61-5). 
A  distinction  has  been  made  by  Gulliver 
1  between  raphides,  Sphaeraphides,  and  crys- 
tal prisms,  such  as  abound  in  the  order 


Iridaceae.  These  last  are  of  large  size,  and  the 
shafts  and  tips  are  prismatic  or  angula.r,  and 
they  polarize  light;  they  are  not  furnished 
with  rounded  shafts  after  the  manner  of  the 
loose  bundles  of  raphides.  Crystal  prisms 
of  similar  or  of  six-sided  forms,  octahedra, 
rhombs,  &c.  also  occiu"  solitary  or  few 
together  (PI.  39.  fig.  28),  the  larger  ones 
sometimes  nearly  tilling  the  cavity  of  the 
cells  in  which  tliey  lie.  Rhombic  crystals 
of  calcium  oxalate  occur  in  the  paren- 
chymatous cells  surrounding  the  vascular 
bundles  in  the  bracts  of  Medicac/o  trigo- 
nella  ;  and  Gulliver  has  shown  the  crystal 
in  each  cell  of  the  testa  of  the  elm.  The 
cells  containing  the  bundles  of  acicular 
raphides  in  the  Araceae  also  contain  a  viscid 
sap,  which  causes  them  to  burst,  through 
eudosmose,  when  placed  in  water,  and  dis- 
charge the  crystals.  Turpin  erroneously 
described  these  as  organs  of  a  special  nature, 
under  the  name  of  Biforines. 

Raphides  most  frequently  consist  of  oxa- 
late of  lime,  especially  in  the  Cactaceae, 
Polygonaceae,  &c.  ;  carbonate  of  lime  seems 
to  stand  next  in  the  order  of  frequency,  then 


Fig.  614.  .  Fig.  615. 


Fig.  614.  Parenchymatous  cells  of  the  stem  of  Eumex, 
containing  bundles  of  raphides.    Magnified  400  diams. 

Fig.  61-5.  Parenchymatous  cells  of  the  stem  of  Beta, 
with  groups  of  raphides  (Sphseraphides).  Magnified 
400  diams. 

sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Their 
composition  may  be  ascertained  by  the  ap- 
propriate tests  for  these  salts.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  determine  the  fonn  accu- 
rately, on  account  of  the  small  size  ;  it  is 
found  advantageous  to  mount  well-cleaned 
andpartlycrashed  crystals  in  Canadabalsam, 
also  to  view  them  rolling  over  in  alcohol. 
The  peculiar  crystalline  structures  called 
2  u  2 
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by  Weddell  cystoliths,  occur  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  families  of  the  Urticacefe  (in- 
cluding Morese)  and  the  Acauthacefe.  They 
ordinarily  consist  of  a  stalked,  clavate,  and 
globose,  or  irregular  linear  body,  suspended 
in  a  greatly  enlarged  cell,  most  frequently 
situated  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf 
(PI.  39.  figs.  26,  27  ) ;  but  they  also  occur 
in  deeper-seated  regions.  Their  nature  and 
development  have  been  followed  by  several 
observers  ;  and  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
cellulose  matrix  with  carbonate  of  lime  crys- 
tallized in  a  kind  of  efllorescence  upon  the 
surface.  They  appear  to  originate  by  a  little 
papilla  or  column  of  secondary  deposit  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  cell,  which  increases 
by  successive  concentric  layers  of  cellulose 
applied  on  the  lower  surface,  leaving  a  short 
stalk-like  portion  which  remains  uncovered 
and  also  free  from  the  crystals  which  gradu- 
ally sprout  out  from  the  thickened  head. 
The  crystals  may  be  removed  by  the  action 
of  acid ;  and  then  the  matrix  assumes  a  blue 
colourwith sulphuricacid andiodine.  Paj^en 
imagined  the  thicker  portion  incrusted  by 
the  crystals  to  be  composed  of  numerous 
cellules,  each  producing  a  crystal :  this  is 
erroneous.  The  cy&tolitlis  vary  in  form ; 
the  clavate  kinds  may  be  best  observed  in 
Ficus  elastica  (PI.  39.  fig.  27)  and  other 
species,  in  vertical  sections  of  the  leaf; 
globular  forms  are  found  in  Parietaria  offi- 
cinalis (fig.  26)  and  the  Hop  ;  in  species 
of  Pilea  they  are  linear  or  crescentic,  and 
suspended  by  the  convex  edge. 

Thiselton  Dyer  believes  that,  in  some 
instances,  crystals  are  formed  within  the 
cell-wall  itself;  but  he  quotes  Dr.  Pfitzer, 
who  points  out  that  the  crystals  of  cytrus 
originate  free  from  any  attachment,  and 
subsequently  they  receive  a  coating  of  cel- 
lulose, and  that  ultimately  the  cell-wall 
comes  into  contact  with  them.  Gulliver  has 
shown  that  many  genera  of  plants  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  raphides  and  other 
crystals. 

BiBL.  Lindley  (and  E.  (^\iekett),l7ifrod.  to 
Botany,  4tli  ed.  i.  p.  97 ;  Turpin,  Ann.  des 
Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  vi.  p.  5  ;  Easpail,  C'himie  or- 
ganique ;  Schleiden,  Grundzuqe,  3rd  ed.  pp. 
168,  341 ;  Principles,  pp.  6,  122 ;  T.  Dyer, 
Qit.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  288 ;  Quekett,  Trans. 
Mic.  Soc.  new  ser.  i.  p.  20  ;  Gulliver, 
Sci.  Gossip,  1873  ;  Po^j.  Sci.  JRev.  ISe.')  ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1865 ;  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1866, 
1869,  1873 ;  R.  Lankester,  Q.  M.  J.  1863, 
p.  243;  Urban,  Bot.  Zeit.  1873,  p.  266; 
Wonfor,  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  July  1874,  p.  54. 


RAPHIDIOPH'RYS,  Archer.— A  genus 
of  Rhizopoda  (freshwater). 

Char.  Numerous  green  spherical  bodies 
surrounded  by  a  common  investment  of 
cloudy  bufl-coloured  sarcode,  in  which  are 
spicula,  slender,  hyaline,  circular,  and  sili- 
ceous. Pseudopodia  come  from  the  sarcode 
between  the  spicula,  and  are  long,  straight, 
and  very  thin  ;  they  never  coalesce. 

BiBL.  Archer,  Freshwater  Rhizopoda, 
Qu.  3Iic.  Jn.  1869,  1871. 

RAPIIIDIUM,  Ktz.— A  genus  of  Uni- 
cellular Algoe,  family  Palmellacefe.  This 
genus,  whose  species  have  a  fusiform  or 
cylindrical  acuminate,  and  straight  or 
slightly  curved  cell,  with  a  delicate  non- 
siliceous  cell-wall  and  green  cell-contents, 
has  been  determined  by  Rabeuhorst  to 
include  species  of  Ankistrodesnius,  Closte- 
rium,  Micrasterias,  and  Seenedesnius. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Aly.  iii.  p.  44. 

RAPHIG'NATHUS,  Duges.— A  genus 
of  Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and 
family  Trombidina. 

Char.  Palpi  with  an  indistinct  claw  ; 
mandibles  represented  by  two  short  setae 
inserted  upon  a  fleshy  bulb,  concealed  by  a 
broad  labium  ;  body  entire  ;  coxfe  contigu- 
ous ;  legs  but  little  attenuated  at  the  ends, 
anterior  longest,  last  joint  longer  than  tlie 
others. 

1.  E.  ruherrimus  (PI.  2.  fig.  35  a,  labium 
with  mandibles  and  a  palp  ;  S,  a  mandible). 
Body  oval,  slightly  depressed,  smooth,  and 
almosb  free  from  hairs,  rostrum  forming  a 
conical  process ;  eyes  two,  dark  red,  one  on 
each  side  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  ; 
labium  triangular,  concave  ;  setse  accom- 
panied by  a  more  slender  hair-like  process ; 
palpi  large,  inflated,  claw  of  the  4th  joint 
very  short.  Size  minute !  Found  under 
stones  and  on  plants. 

2.  R.  hispidiis.  Form,  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  body  velvety,  with  two  posterior 
papillte. 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  i.  22, 
ii.  55 ;  Gervais,  Walckenaer'' s  Apter.  iii.  172. 

RAT 'TUL  US,  Lamarck.— A  genus  of  Ro- 
tatoria, of  the  family  Ilydatinfea. 

Char.  Eyes  two,  frontal ;  tail-like  foot 
simply  styliform  ;  neither  cirri  nor  tins 
present.    Teeth  indistinct. 

R.  limaris  (PI.  35.  fig.  22).  Eyes  distant 
from  the  anterior  margin ;  foot  decurved, 
lunate.    Aquatic  ;  length  1-288". 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infits.  p.  448;  Prit- 
chard.  Infusoria,  p.  688. 

REAGENTS.      See  Introduction, 
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Preparation^,  Preservation,  and  Stain- 
ing. 

REBOUIL'LIA,  Raddi.  —  A  genus  of 
Marcliantiese  (PIepatic£e),  founded  on  the 
Marchantia  hemisjjhcerica,  Linn.,  charac- 
terized by  the  conical  or  flattened,  1—5- 
lobed  stalked  receptacle  (fig.  616),  the  peri- 
gone  being  adherent  to  the  lobes  of  the 


Eig.  616.  Fig.  617. 


Eebouillia  hemisphseriea. 
Female  receptacles,  with  the  perigone  burst. 
Pig.  61fi,  seen  from  above ;  fig.  617,  from  below. 
Magnified  2  diameters. 


receptacle  on  the  under  side,  opening  by  a 
slit  (fig.  617)  ;  perichpete  none,  and  the 
globose  sporauge  bursting  irregularly.  The 
antheridia  are  imbedded  in  sessile,  crescent- 
shaped  disks.  The  fronds  are  rigid,  with 
a  well-marked  Inidrib,  green  above,  purple 
beneath.  It  grows  on  moist  banks,  or  by 
the  side  of  mountain-streams. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flur.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  108 ; 
G.  W.  Bischoff',  Nova  Acta,  xvii.  p.  1001, 
pi.  69.  fig.  1  ;  Endlich.  Gen.  Plant.  No.  468. 

RECEPTACLES  FOR  SECRETIO?IS. 
See  Secreting  Organs  of  Plants. 

RED  SNOW.— The  remark-able  pheno- 
menon known  under  this  name  has  been  the 
subject  of  very  extensive  investigation,  and 
it  is  well  known  to  be  the  result  of  the 
enormous  development  of  a  microscopic 
organism  related  to  Protococeus  or  Chlami- 
dococcus  viridis.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  more  than  one  form  is  comprehended 
at  present  under  the  name  of  Protococeus  or 
Hfsmatococcvs  nivalis  ;  for  our  specimens  of 
Arctic  red  snow  (for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  Brown)  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  genus  as  Palmella  crii- 
enta,  as  first  indicated  by  Mr.  Brown,  and 
confirmed  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  Dr.  Gre- 
ville's  figures  of  the  Scotch  plant  closely 
resemble  this ;  but  the  continental  plants 
described  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth  and  others 
would  seem  congeneric  with  Protococeus 
( Chlamidococcus,  Braun,  Chlamidomonas, 
Ehr.),  since  they  produce  active  zoospores, 
the  forms  which  Shuttleworth  described  as 
distinct  infusoria,  as  species  of  Astasia. 


Neaidy  connected  with  this  continental 
snow-plant,  if  not  identical,  is  the  Proto- 
coceus j)lmicdis,  described  so  elaborately  by 
Dr.  Cohn,  which  moreover  appears  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  Discercea  purpurea  of 
Morren. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  red 
snow  (brought  home  by  Capt.  Parry)  from 
our  own  observation.  It  may  be  noticed  as 
remarkable  that,  after  being  kept  so  many 
years  in  a  moist  state  m  a  stoppered  bottle, 
the  structure  appears  almost  unchanged,  the 
only  difference  being  the  assumption  of  a 
green  colour  on  the  surface  of  the  masses 
when  exposed  to  light.  Frond  an  indefinite 
gelatinous  mass  densely  filled  with  spherical 
cells,  about  1-1200"  iu  diameter  (PI.  3.  fig. 
3  d)  ;  cells  with  a  distinct  membrane,  their 
contents  consisting  of  numerous  tolerably 
equal  granules,  red  or  green  (see  above). 
Between  the  large  cells  lie  patches  of  mi- 
nute red  granules  (as  in  Pabnellu  cruenta, 
PI.  3.  fig.  8  a,  b),  apparently  discharged  from 
the  large  cells.  Bauer  and  Greville  both 
describe  this  as  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
the  plant ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  cells 
also  increase  by  division  when  actively  ve- 
getating. 

BiBL.  R.  Brown,  Appendix  to  Poss''s  First 
Voyage,  London,  1819 ;  DeCandolle,  Bibl. 
univ.  de  Geneve,  1824  ;  Hooker,  Append,  to 
Parry  s  Second  Voyage  ;  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt. 
Ft.  pi.  231 ;  Shuttleworth,  Bibl,  univ.de  Ge- 
neve, Feb.  •  1840  ;  Morren,  Hydrophytes  cle 
Belgique,  Mem.  Acad.  Bruxelles,  xiv.  1841 ; 
Von  Flotow,  Nova  Acta,  xx.  p.  11 ;  Cohn, 
Nova  Acta,  xxii.  p.  605  ;  Carpenter,  The 
Microscope. 

RED  SPIDER.— The  insect  so  called  by 
gardeners  is  a  Gamasus. 

RENULI'NA,  Lamarck. — A  short,broad, 
reniform  modification  of  Vertebralina,  one 
of  the  porcellaneous  Foraminifera. 

Bibl.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  74. 

RESERVOIRS  FOR  SECRETIONS 
IN  Plants.  See  Secreting  Organs  of 
Plants. 

RETE  MUCOSLTIVL    See  Skev. 

RETEP'ORA,  Lamk.— A  genus  of  In- 
fimdibulate  Cheilostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the 
family  Escharidse. 

Char.  Polypidom  leafy,  reticular,  fragile  ; 
cells  on  one  surface  only,  short,  and  not 
prominent.    Two  British  species  : 

1.  P.  reticidata.  Wavy  and  convolute, 
upper  side  warty  and  very  porous. 

2.  P.  heaniana.  LTmbilicate,  fuunel- 
shaped,  wavy ;  interspaces  unarmed. 
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BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  358;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  18. 

RETICULA'RIA,  Bull.— A  genus  of 
Myxogastres  (GasteromycetousFungi), cha- 
racterized by  the  indeterminate,  thin,  sim- 
ple peridium,  bursting  irregularly,  with  the 
branched,  shrubby,  reticulated  capillitium 
adherent  to  it.  Several  species  are  British  ; 
they  are  rather  large  plants,  growing  over 
recently  felled  timber  or  on  hollow  trees, 
rails,  &c.    They  grow  with  great  rapidity. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.-^i.  2.  p.  308  ; 
Fries,  Su7nma  Veg.  p.  449 ;  Syst.  Mycol.  iii. 
p.  83. 

RETICULA'RIA,  Carpenter.— Rhizo- 
pods  with  extensile  granular  protoplasm, 
extending  and  ramifying  into  minute  pseu- 
dopodia,  which  meet  and  reticulate :  such  as 
Lieberkuehnia,  Gromia,  and  Foh  aminxfeea. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  28;  Mi- 
croscope, 437. 

RETINA.    See  Eye. 

RHABDAM'MINA,  Sars.    See  Lixuo- 

RHABDI'TIS,  Dui.    See  Anguillula. 

RHABDOGO'NIUM,  Reuss.— A  three- 
or  four-angled  Orthocerine  Foraminifer. 

BiBL.  Reuss,  Sitzimg.  Ah.  Wien,  xliv. 
367. 

RHABDOM'ONASjFresenius.-A  genus 
of  Monadina,  or  it  may  be  termed  one  of 
the  Flagellata,  or  a  spore. 

Char.  Rod-shaped,  slightly  falcate  ;  an- 
terior extremity  the  thickest ;  three  pro- 
minent longitudinal  ridges ;  green  vesicles 
or  grannies  occupy  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body.  Progresses  in  a  straight  line  with  a 
rotary  or  semirotary  motion  on  its  long- 
axis.  Filament  one  and  a  half  times  the 
length  of  the  body.  In  stagnant  water 
with  Confervse. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  503. 

RHABDONE'MA,"Kutz.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacefe. 

Char.  Frustules  tabular,  depressed,  com- 
pound, fixed  by  a  stalk  arising  from  one  of 
the  angles,  with  interrupted  vittfe  (front 
view),  vittpe  capitate  ;  valves  transversely 
striate,  strise  extending  into  the  front  view, 
and  forming  numerous  longitudinal  series. 

Marine ;  upon  Algre.  Strise  visible  imder 
ordinary  illumination  ;  the  dark  lines  or 
vittse  correspond  to  more  or  less  complete 
internal  septa ;  frustides  connected  with 
each  other  by  gelatinous  cushions  (isthmi). 

Conjugation  and  the  formation  of  sporan- 
gia have  been  observed. 

1.  R.  arcuatum  (Striatella  arcuat.,  Ralfs) 


(PI.  13.  fig.  18).  Vittse  in  two  marginal 
rows,  isthmi  convex.    Length  1-.300". 

2.  B.  minutum  { Tessella  catena,  Ralfs). 
Vittse  in  two  marginal  rows ;  transverse  striae 
faint.    Length  1-1200  to  1-960". 

3.  B.  adriaticum.  Vittre  forming  four 
rows  (interrupted  in  the  middle,  and  again 
between  the  middle  and  the  margin  on  each 
side)  ;  transverse  strise  distinct ;  isthmi  con- 
cave.   Length  1-480  to  1-170". 

BiBL.  Iviitzing,  Bacill.  126,  and  Sp.  Air/. 
115 ;  Ralfs,  Ann.  Nut.  Hist.  xi.  455,  and  xii. 
104;  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  ii.  32;  ^Ne^•t,M^cr. 
Journ.  1858,  p.  186  ;  Arnott,  Blicr.  Journ. 
1858,  p.  91 ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg. 

RH  ABDOPLEU'RA,  Allman.— A  genus 
of  Polyzoa  according  to  Allman,  and  of 
ITydroida  according  to  Sars.  It  connects 
the  two  classes,  and  presents  many  features 
of  great  interest.  Allman  considers  that 
its  polj^ary  resembles  that  of  the  Grapto- 
lites. 

BiBL.  Allman,  Qu.  Mic.  Jii.  1874 ;  Sars, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1874,  p.  23;  E.  Ray  Lankester, 
Qu.  3Iic.  Jn.  1874,  p.  77. 

RHAGADOS'TOMA,  Korb.— A  genus 
of  Micro-lichens  parasitic  on  the  thallus  of 
Solorina  crocea. 

Cliar.  Spores  2-4  (in  lanceolate  fugacious 
thecce),  large,  simple,  becoming  2-locular, 
colourless. 

BiBL.  Lindsay,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  344. 

RHAPHIDOGL{E'A,Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
DiatomaceEe. 

Char.  Frustules  navicular,  arranged  in 
radiating  crowded  rows  in  a  globose  gelati- 
nous mass.  Marine. 

B.  micans  (PI.  14.  fig.  11).  Rows  of  frus- 
tules irregular,  obsolete  ;  valves  linear-lan- 
ceolate, subulate,  somewhat  acute.  Length 
1-140". 

Three  other  species. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  10;  id.  Sp.  Al(/.97. 
RHAPHONE'IS,  Ehr.— Agenus  ofDia- 
tomaceaj. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  quadrangular,  na- 
vicular ;  valves  without  a  median  aperture 
(nodule  ?) ;  median  sutural  line  longitudinal. 
Marine.    =  Doryphora  without  a  stalk. 

Eleven  species. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1844,  p.  74 ;  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alq.  49. 

RI-IINOPS,  Hudson.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria. 

BiBL.  Hudson,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  January 
1869. 

RHINOT'RICHUM,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
Mucedinei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  cha- 
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racterized  by  more  or  less  clavate  threads 
studded  with  spicules,  to  which  the  spores 
are  attached.  Several  species  occur  in  this 
country.  A  very  beautiful  rose-coloured 
species  has  lately  been  gathered  in  rabbits' 
dung. 

Neniatozonmn,  Uesm.,  differs  in  bearing 
necklaces  of  spores. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Outl.  p.  348 ;  Cooke,  Ilandb. 
p.  690. 

RHIPIDOPII'ORA,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Those  of  Licmophura,  except  that 
the  frustules  are  each  furnished  with  a  di- 
stinct stipes  ;  but  as  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  the  character  is  of  little  or  no  value. 
Marine. 

Three  British  species  (Smith) ;  twelve 
others  (Kiitzing). 

R.  paradoxa  (PI.  13.  fig.  19).  Stipes  fili- 
form, dicliotomous  ;  frustules  in  front  view 
broadly  wedge-shaped,  somewhat  acute  at 
the  base.  Length  of  frustules  1-540  to 
1-480". 

EHTZID'IUM,  A.  Braun.— A  genus  of 
Vaucheriacete,  Unicellular  Algse. 

Char.  The  thallus  is  at  first  unicellular, 
and  then  bicellular,  and  is  furnished  with 
delicate  multipartite  rootlets ;  vegetative 
cells  oblong  aud  narrow  at  the  base  ;  fruc- 
tiferous cells  beneath  the  apex  of  the  others. 
Zoogonidia  with  a  cilium.  Two  continental 
species,  parasitic  in  Englence  and  Nitdlce. 

BiBL.  A.  Braun,  Monafsb.  1856,  p.  591 ; 
Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  284. 

RPIIZTNA,Fr.— A  genus, of  Helvelloidei 
(Ascomycetous  Fungi),  distinguished  from 
Peziza  by  the  buUate  hymenium,  con- 
cave beneath,  and  furnished  with  rooting 
fibrils. 

Two  species  have  been  found  in  this 
country,  on  sandy  banks  where  the  heath 
has  been  burnt. 

BiBL.  Fr.  St/St.  Myc.  ii.  p.  33;  Curr. 
Linn.  Tr.  xxiv.  p.  493 ;  Cooke,  Handb. 
p.  664. 

RHIZOCLO'NIUM,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
OonfervaceEe  (Confervoid  Algffi),  distin- 
guished by  the  decumbent  habit  and  the 
short,  root-like  character  of  the  branches. 

Kiitzing  includes  here  many  of  our  British 
Confervse : 

1.  R.  riviilare,  C.  Filaments  simple, 
diam.  1-900",  fine  bright-green  bundles 
2  to  3  feet  long ;  in  streams  and  rivers ; 
common  (Dillwyn,  pi.  39). 

2.  R.  tortuostim,  Dillw.  Filaments  sim- 
ple, diam.  1-800",  rigid,  curled  and  twisted, 


forming  large  strata ;  in  salt-water  pools ; 
abundant  (JJillwyn,  pi.  46). 

3.  R.  arenosum,  Carui.  Filaments  simple, 
diam.  1-1000  to  1-1800";  in  dirty-green 
strata  ;  sandy  sea-shores. 

4.  R.  obtumnyidum,  Lyngb.  (PL  5.  fig.  12). 
Filaments  branched,  diam.  1-1400" ;  pale- 
green,  stratified  ;  sandy  sea-shores. 

5.  R.  riparimn  (Jurgensii,  Kiitz.).  Fila- 
ments branched,  diam.  1-1400  to  1-1800". 
Apparently  not  distinct  from  the  preceding. 
On  sandy  sea-shores ;  not  uncommon  {Fhujl. 
Botany,  pi.  2100). 

6.  R.  imple.vum,  Dillw.  Filaments  simple, 
diam.  1-2000";  bright  green;  forming  large 
strata,  on  mountain-rocks  (Dillw.  C.  im- 
plexa,  tab.  B). 

7.  R.  arenicohmij^evk.  (Kochianuni,K.z.) . 
Filament  1-2000  to  1-2400"  ;  mountain- 
rocks  (Berkeley,  Gleaninc/s,  pi.  13.  fig.  3). 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Rrit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  206, 
pi.  24  F ;  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  385  ;  Tab.  Phjc. 
Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  354 ;  Dillwyn,  Brit. 
Conferva;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p. 329. 

lilllZOMORTITA.— The  name  given  by 
authors  to  certain  mycelioid  expansions  with, 
a  dark  bark,  which  have  been  traced  to 
Polypori  and  SpJiceriacei.  Many  of  the 
forms  which  occur  in  mines  are  remarkable 
for  their  luminosity. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Int.  Crypt.  Bot.  p.  266. 

RHIZONE'MA,Thw.— A  genus  of  Oscil- 
latoriaceas(ConfervoidAlgEe)  =Z'<c<(/OHma, 
Kiitz.  This  curious  plant  {R.  interruptum) 
differs  from  its  allies  by  the  gelatinous 
sheath  being  composed  of  distinct  cells  and 
furnished  with  branched  root-like  processes, 
which  anastomose  freely.  The  cell-contents 
are  deep  blue-green,  with  occasional  yel- 
lowish interstitial  cells. 

BiBL.  Thwaites,  Eng.  Bot.  Supp.  pi.  2954; 
Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  321  ,•  Tab.  Phyc.  ii.  pi.  40. 
fig.  5. 

RHIZOPHORA'OEzE.— A  family  of  Di- 
cotyledonous plants,  to  which  belong  the 
celebrated  Mangrove-trees  of  the  tropics. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  general  occur- 
rence of  a  ramified  form  of  liber-cell  (PI.  39, 
fig.  31).  The  long  woody  radicles  pushed 
out  by  the  fruits,  while  still  attached  to  the 
parent  tree,  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  these 
ramified  cells  with  very  thick  walls. 

RHIZOPHYD'lUM,  Schenk.— A  genus 
of  Vaucheriacete,  Unicellular  Algse. 

Char.  Cellule  ovate,  globose,  or  broadly 
clavate,  with  two,  three,  or  more  orifices  ; 
either  with  or  without  distinct  basal  root- 
like processes.    Propagation  by  zoogonidia. 
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Aquatic  and  parasitic  in  Melosira,  Navicula, 
OsciUaria,  Zygncma,  &c.,  or  non-parasitic 
and  terrestrial  on  eartli. 

BiBL.  A.  Brann,  3LmaUh.  1855,  p.  381  ; 
Archer  ( Chi/friditim),  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  18(37, 
p.  89 ;  Eabenht.  Fl.  Ear.  Alq.  iii.  p.  281. 

RHIZOP'ODA,  Duj.— a"  class  of  the 
Protozoa,  or  a  group  of  the  Protista.  It  is 
badly  defined  as  a  class,  because  the  pre- 
sence of  PsEUDOPODiA,  which  is  the  grand 
characteristic,  is  noticed  in  minute  beings 
which  have  other  structural  characteristics 
which  prevent  their  being  closely  associated 
in  a  philosophical  classitication.  The  pro- 
cesses of  protoplasm  called  pseudopodia 
are  seen  readily  in  Amccha  and  the  fresh- 
water Rhizopods  ;  they  exist  in  the  Fora- 
minifera,  the  Labyriuthula  and  Radiolaria, 
&c.,  in  fact  in  most  of  the  groups  which 
Haeckel  has  separated  so  as  to  form  his 
Protista.  S.  Miiller  classified  the  Rhizo- 
poda  as  Polythalaiuia,  Radiolaria,  and  In- 


The  classificatory  position  of  the  Rhizo- 
poda  in  Haeckel's  Protista  is  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory.    See  Protista. 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Ann.  Sci  Nat.  i.,  iii.,  iv. ; 
Schultze,  Orqcmis.  d.  PoIytliaJ.  Leipzig, 
18.34  ;  Carpenter,  Phil.  Trans.  1856,  1859, 
1862,  and  Ray  Society  ;  On  the  Microscojje ; 
Huxley,  on  Thalassicolla,  Ann.  Nat.  Hid. 
1851 ;  Elem.  Camp.  Anat. ;  Williamson, 
Trans.  3Iic.  Soc.  1852,  p.  160,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  159;  Wallich,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1864, 
xiii.  p.  59,  and  Mo.  3Iic.  Jn.  i.  1869, 
p.  104 ;  Reichert,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  1862, 
p.  401 ;  Kolliker,  Zeitschr.  f.  tviss.  Zool. 
1849 ;  Lieberkiihn,  Zeitschr.  f.  u'iss.  Zool. 
1856,  p.  308 ;  Carter,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1856, 
1857 ;  Tra7is.  Mic.  Soc.  1849,  p.  174;  Miiller, 
S.,  Gcsch.  u.  Jiritische  Bemerk.  ii.  Zooph.  u. 
Strahlthiere,  MiHl  Archiv,  1858;  Focke, 
Physiol.  Stud.  Bremen,  1854 ;  Fresenius, 
Beitr.  z.  mih:  Organ,  p.  224 ;  Miiller,  Ueher 
d.  Thalass.  Polycyst.  SfC.  des  Mittelm., 
Monatsh.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  13 
Nov.  1856,  and  his  work  with  the  same 
title,  Berlin,  1858 ;  Bailey,  Amcric.  Joiirn. 


fusoria  Rhizopoda.  Max  Schultze,  before 
Miiller,  had  grouped  the  Polythalamia, 
Monothalamia,  and  Athalamia  as  Rhizo- 
poda ;  but  the  classification  was  insuificient. 
Huxley  grouped  together : — Rhizopoda  with 
usually  short  pseudopodia,  a  nucleus,  and  a 
contractile  vesicle  {Amwhcc)  ;  the  Fora- 
minifera  with  long  pseudopodia,  which  run 
into  one  another  and  become  reticulated  : 
and  tlie  ThalassicoUse,  which  are  provided 
with  structureless  cysts  containing  cellular 
elements  and  sarcode  (protoplasm),  and  are 
sm-rounded  by  sarcode  giving  off  pseudo- 
podia, which  commonly  stand  out  like 
rays,  and  which  may  and  do  run  into  one 
another.  He  considered  that  the  Acinetae, 
with  their  pseudopodium-like  suckers, 
should  be  associated  with  the  others. 
Carpenter  divides  the  class  into  Lobosa  (ex. 
Amoeba),  Radiolaria  (ex.  Polycystina),  and 
Reticularia  (ex.  Foraminifera).  Claparede 
and  Lachmann  group  the  class  as  follows  : 

Familiea. 

1.  Amcebina. 

2.  Actinophryina. 

(  1.  Acanfhomefrind. 
A  2,  Thalassicollina. 
l_3.  Po/i/ci/stina. 

....  Gromiila. 

1.  Monolhalamia, 

2.  Polythalmnia. 


Sci.  ^  Arts,  vol.  xv.  ;  Claparede  et  Lach- 
mann, Etudes;  Haeckel,  Die  Padiolarien, 
Berlin,  1862 ;  Gener.  Morphol.  ;  Archer, 
Qu.  Mic  Jn.  1870,  1871.    See  Bihl.  Peo- 

"  TISTA. 

Rl-HZOSOLE'NIA,  Ehr.— A  doubtful 
genus  of  Diatomacete. 

Char.  Frustules  elongate,  subcjdindrical, 
marked  with  transverse  or  spiral  lines,  ends 
oblique  or  conical,  and  with  one  or  more 
long  terminal  bristles  ;  marine  and  fossil. 

Four  British  species :  P.  styliformis,  P. 
imhricata,  P.  setiyera,  and  P.  alata. 

Rabenhorst  takes  no  notice  of  the  forms. 

P.  alata  (PI.  42.  fig.  43)  ;  P.  americ.ana 
(PI.  41.  fig.  46). 

The  British  species  were  obtained  from 
Salpa,  Ascidiu,  and  Noctilnca. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ahh.  d.  Perl.  Akad.  1841, 
p.  291 ;  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alq.  p.  24 ;  Brightwell, 
3Iicr.  Jn.  1858,  p.  94. 

RHODOM'ELA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Rho- 
domelaceaj  (Florideous  Algae),  containing 
two  tolerably  common  British  species,  with 
feathery,  inarticulate,  branched  fronds,  the 
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Orders. 


Without  a  calcareous 
test,  no  series  of, 
chambers,  and  no' 
pores   


KTo  siliceous  spi-T 
cules;  no  yellow  ^Peoteina 
cellules  .... 


Pseudoj)odia  only 
uniting  occasion- 

''"y   1  Siliceous  spicules;, 

yellow  cellules...  i 

Pseudopodia  forming  a  reticulate  struc- )  (jgojilDA 
ture  ( 


A  test  which  is  usually  calcareous  and  divided  into  several"! 

chambers;  even  when  one  chamber,  the  walls  are  perforated  ^Foeaminifeha 
by  numerous  pores   J 
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brauches  composed  of  concentric  la5^ei'3  of 
oblong,  colourless  cells,  with  a  cortical  layer 
of  minute  coloured  cells.  Colour  of  i2.  hjco- 
podinides  purplish  brown,  becoming  black  ; 
height  4  to  18".  Colour  of  R.  mbfusca 
brownish  or  reddish  ;  height  4  to  10".  The 
ceramidia  are  stalked  on  the  ramuli,  occur- 
ring in  summer  ;  the  stichidia,  with  tetra- 
hedral  tetraspores,  occur  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion in  winter ;  the  anfheridia  (observed  in 
R.  suhfmca)  also  occur  in  tufts  in  the  same 
position. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  78, 
pis.  11, 13 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser. 
iii.  p.  20. 

RHODOMELA'CE.E.— AfamilyofFlo- 
rideous  Algfe.  Red  or  brown  sea-weeds, 
with  a  leafy  or  filiform,  areolated  or  articu- 
lated frond,  composed  of  polygonal  cells. 
Fructification:  1.  Conceptacles  {ceramidia) 
external,  ovate  or  urn-shaped,  furnished 
with  a  terminal  pore,  and  containing  a  tuft 
of  pear-shaped  spores  ;  2.  antheridia,  borne 
in  tufts  in  similar  situations  ;  3.  tetraspores 
immersed  in  distorted  ramuli  or  in  lanceo- 
late receptacles  {stichidia),  usually  in  rows. 

Synopsis  of  the  British  Genera. 

1.  Odonthalia.  Frond  flattened,  linear, 
with  an  obsolete  midrib,  pinnatifid,  alter- 
nately inciso-dentate. 

2.  Rhodomela.  Frond  cylindrical,  inar- 
ticulate, opaque.  Tetraspores  contained  in 
pod-like  receptacles  {stichidia). 

3.  Bostrychia.  i^/w(c^ cylindrical,  inarti- 
culate, dotted ;  the  surface-cells  quadrate. 
Tetraspores  in  terminal  pods. 

4.  Rytiphloea.  Frond  cylindrical,  inarti- 
culate, transversely  striate.  Tetraspores  in 
pod-like  receptacles. 

5.  Polysiphonia.  Frond  cylindrical,  arti- 
culated wholly  or  in  part ;  the  branches 
longitudinally  streaked.  Tetraspores  in  dis- 
torted ramuli. 

6.  Dasya.  Frond  cylindrical,  the  stem 
inarticulate  ;  the  ramuli  articulated,  com- 
posed of  a  single  string  of  cells.  Tetraspores 
in  pod-like  receptacles  {stichidia) ,  borne  by 
the  ramuli. 

RHODOSPORE'^.  See  Algje. 

RHODYME'NIA,  Grev.  — A  genus  of 
Rhodymeniacese  (Florideous  Algse),  con- 
taining seven  British  species,  beautiful, 
brightly-coloured  sea-weeds,  growing  on 
rocks  or  larger  Algte,  having  a  flat  mem- 
branous or  somewhat  leathery  frond,  ribless 
and  veinless,  of  parenchymatous  texture. 
Most  are  not  more  than  2"  high,  but  R.  la- 


ciniata  and  pahnata  grow  to  10"  and  18". 
The  colour  is  mostly  rose-  or  blood-red. 
The  coccidia  are  formed  on  the  lacerated 
margins  or  the  tips  of  lobes  of  the  frond. 
The  tetraspores  form  cloudy  spots  along  the 
margin,  or  are  scattered,  tetrahedrally  di- 
vided. The  antheridia  likewise  form  patches 
on  the  surface  of  the  frond  (observed  in 
R.  Palmetta  &n(!i  iwlmata) . 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  3Iar.  Alg.  p.  124, 
pi.  16  A  ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des  So.  Nat.  4  ser. 
iii.  p.  19,  pi.  3. 

RHODYMENIA'CE/E  — A  family  of 
Florideous  Algse.  Purplish  or  blood-red 
sea-weeds,  with  an  expanded  or  filiform 
inarticulate  frond,  composed  of  polygonal 
cells ;  occasionally  traversed  by  a  fibrous 
axis.  Superficial  cells  minute,  irregularly 
packed,  or  rarely  arranged  in  filamentous 
series.  Fructification:  1.  Conceptacles  {coc- 
cidia), external  or  half-immersed,  globose  or 
hemispherical,  imperforate,  containing  be- 
neath a  thick  envelope  a  mass  of  spores 
aflixed  to  a  central  column;  2.  antheridia, 
collected  in  flat  patches  or  sori ;  3.  tetra- 
spores, either  dispersed  through  the  whole 
frond,  or  collected  in  indefinite  cloudy 
patches. 

Synopsis  of  the  British  Genera. 

*  Frond  flat,  expanded,  leaf-like,  dichoto- 
mous  or  palmate. 

1.  Stenogramme.  Coyicept.acleslmeax,vi\)- 
like. 

2.  Rhodymenia.  Conceptacles  hemisphe- 
rical, scattered. 

**  Frond  compressed  or  terete,  linear  or 
filiform,  much  branched. 

3.  Sphcerococcus.  Frond  linear,  com- 
pressed, two-edged,  distichously  branched, 
with  an  obscure  midrib. 

4.  Gracilaria.  J^/'o?ifi? filiform,  compressed 
or  flat,  irregularly  branched ;  the  central 
cells  very  large. 

5.  Tlypnea.  Frond  filiform,  irregularly 
branched,  traversed  by  a  fibro-cellular  axis. 

RIIOICOSPHE'NIA,Grunow.— Agenus 
of  IJiatomacese,  fam.  Actinantheae.  Syn. 
Gomphonema. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Em:  Alg.  i.  p.  112. 

RHOIKONE'IS,  Grun.— A  subgenus  of 
Achncmthidium,  Ktz.,  comprising  some 
species  of  Diatomacese,  found  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Fur.  Alg.  i.  p.  109. 
RHOPALOM'YCES,Corda.— A  genus  of 
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Mucedines  (Hjqjhomycetous  Fungi),  nearly 
allied  to  Aspebgillus,  but  having-  the 


Fig.  G18.  Fig.  G19. 


Eliopalomyeeg  nigra. 
Fig.  618.  Tufts  on  wood.  Nat.  size. 
Fig.  619.  Fertile  fllamenta.  Magnified  200  diameters. 

spores  single  (fig.  619),  and  not  in  monili- 
form  series.  The  single  spores  are  borne 
on  minute  spines  (fig.  619,  left-hand  head). 
They  are  mildews  growing  over  decayed 
wood,  matting,  dung,  &c.  Two  (new) 
British  species  are  desci-ibed  by  Berkeley 
and  Broome,  found  growing  together. 

BiBL.  Berk,  and  Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
2  ser.  vii.  p.  96,  pi.  5. 

EHUBARB.— Garden  rhubarb  (Meum 
vndulatum,  and  other  species)  aff'ords,  in  the 
large  edible  petioles,  excellent  specimens  of 
SpiRAL-fibrous  Structures,  spiral,  an- 
nular, and  reticulate  vessels  and  ducts :  these 
are  readily  isolated  by  the  help  of  a  needle 
from  a  fragment  of  cooked  rhubarb  placed 
in  water  on  a  slide,  and  are  well  seen  by 
polarized  light.  The  petioles  and  leaves 
likewise  contain  bundles  of  acicular  Ra- 
PHiDES.  The  roots  also  contain  special 
receptacles  for  a  characteristic  secretion. 

RHYNCHOL'OPIIUS,  Duges.  =  Unj- 
thranis,  Latreille  (not  Duges).  A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family 
Trombidina. 

Cliar.  Palpi  large,  free  ;  labium  penicil- 
ate  ;  mandibles  ensiform,  very  long  ;  body 
entire  ;  coxae  very  remote,  legs  palp-like,  i.e. 
dilated  at  the  end,  the  posterior  longest. 

Species  numerous  ;  found  in  woods,  vmder 
leaves,  and  in  mosses. 

It.  cinercus  (PI.  2.  fig.  40 :  a,  labium  with 
palp  ;  h,  tarsus  ;  c,  plume  of  labium  more 
magnified ;  d,  mandible). 

BnJL.  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  i. 
30 ;  Gervais,  Walckenaer's  Arachnid,  iii. 
175;  Koch,  Deidschlands  Crust.  ^'C. 

RHYNCHONE'MA,  Ktz.— A  genus  of 
Zygnemace^  (which  see). 


BiBE.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alq.  iii.  p.  229. 

RIIYNCIIOP'AGON,  Weriieck  (Rota- 
toria) =  D///fenff  with  a  bilobed  rostrum  ! 
Two  species. 

BiBL.  Werneck,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1841 , 
p.  377. 

_  RHYTIS'MA,  Fries.— A  genus  of  Phaci- 
diacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  growing  upon 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  forming  dark 
patches  or  spots  on  the  sm-iace,  breaking- 
through  the  epidermis  with  little  scales  or 
irregular  fissures.  B.  acerinum  is  exceed- 
ingly common,  forming  large  black  spots  on 
the  leaves  of  the  sycamore  and  maple  ;  the 
thecasporous  fruit  is  perfected  (on  the  dead 
fallen  leaves)  in  spring ;  RIelasmia  acerina, 
which  occurs  in  autumn,  appears  to  be  a 
preparatory  form  of  this  plant.  B.  salici- 
num  is  common  on  willow-leaves. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  290 ; 
Grev.  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  118 ;  Fries,  Summa 
Veff.  370 ;  Tulasne,  Cumptes  Bendtis,  March 
31,  1852  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  viii.  p. 
118). 

RICASOLIA. — A  genus  of  Lichenacei, 
tribe  Pai-melini. 

C/iar.  Thallus  lobate  or  laciniate,  aifixed 
by  fasciculate  rhizinse.  Stratum  gonimon 
of  small  yellow-green  gonidia ;  spermo- 
gonia  in  mastoid  prominences. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Licit.  Flora,  p.  128. 

RICCIA,  L. — A  genus  of  Riccieas  (Hepa- 
ticse),  consisting  of  minute  green  thaUoid 
productions  growing  upon  damp  ground  or 
'floating  on  water,  distinguished  from  the 
allied  forms  by  the  capsules  being  immersed 
in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  destitute  of 
perichsete  and  peiigone,  while  the  archegone 
permanently  encloses  the  sporange  as  an 


Fig.  620. 


Eiecia  fluitanH. 
Lower  surface  of  a  fragment  of  the  frond,  with  three 
imbedded  sporanges  projecting,  their  orifices  being  on 
the  upper  surface. 

Magnified  5  diameters. 

adherent  epigone,  hearing  a  persistent  style- 
like neck  (tigs.  621,  622).    The  antheridia 
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are  globose  sacs  contained  in  special  cavities, 
the  orifices  of  whicli,  narrowed  into  a  neck, 
project  as  short  processes  from  the  surface 
(cuspides).  The  epigone  being  adherent  to 
the  sporange,  the  spores  appear  to  lie  im- 
mediately in  the  cavity  of  the  former  when 


Eiecia  fluitans. 

Fig.  621.  Vertical  section  through  the  froud  and  spo- 
range contained  in  its  substance. 

Fig.  622.  Sporange,  with  persistent  epigone,  extracted 
from  the  frond. 

Magnified  25  diameters. 

ripe ;  they  are  unaccompanied  by  elaters,  and 
escape  by  irregular  rupture  of  the  epigone. 
Several  species  occur  in  Britain, 

*  Terredrial. 

1.  R.  glauca,  L.  Frond  without  mem- 
branous scales  below,  fleshy,  ovate-oblong, 
two-  to  three-lobed,  1-2  to  1"  in  diameter, 
the  divisions  dichotomous,  growing  in  orbi- 
cular tufts,  surface  smoothish,  punctate, 
glaucous  green.    On  banks. 

2.  R.  cnjstallma,  L.  Differing  from  the 
last  chiefly  in  larger  size  and  lighter  colour, 
and  having  large  cavernous  air-cells  opening 
widely  on  the  upper  surface.   Damp  mould. 

**  Aquatic. 

3.  R. fluitans,  L.  (fig.  620).  Fronds  with- 
out scales  below,  1-2  to  2"  long,  repeatedly 
forked,  segments  linear,  notched  at  tlie 
ends;  when  placed  on  damp  earth  it  produces 
radical  hairs  (fig.  621-2).    Stagnant  watei'. 

4.  R.  nutans,  L.  Fronds  with  long  reti- 
culated scales  below,  obcordate,  1-2"  long, 
or  with  the  two  lobes  again  divided ;  scales 
of  the  lower  surface  purple.  On  stagnant 
pools. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  102 ; 

Bischoff",  Nova  Acta,  xvii.  p.  909  ;  Linden- 
berg,  ihid.  xviii.  p.  361  ;  Hofmeister,  Ver- 
gleich.  Untersuch.  p.  43,  pi.  10. 

mCCIE'^. — -A  tribe  of  Liverworts'  or 
Hepaticse,  consisting  of  delicate,  green, 
membranous  fronds,  spreading  on  the  ground 
or  floating  on  water.  The  fruits  are  always 
sessile  on  the  frond,  more  or  less  imbedded 


in  its  substance  according  to  the  thickness  ; 
the  spores  are  unaccompanied  by  elaters. 

Synojisis  of  British  Genera. 

1.  Splice rocar pus.  Archegones  dorsal, 
on  a  lobed  membranous  frond,  sparingly 
aggregated.  Perichtete  obtusely  conical  or 
pear-shaped;  perforated  at  the  summit,  con- 
tinuous with  the  iTond.  Perigone  wanting. 
Epigone  crowned  by  the  deciduous  style. 
Sporange  at  length  free,  indehiscent. 

2.  Riccia.  Archegones  immersed  in  the 
frond,  scattered,  neither  emergent  nor  ex- 
posed on  the  surface  until  burst.  Perichgete 
and  perigone  indistinguishable.  Epigone 
crowned  by  the  enlarged,  long,  persistent 
style,  adherent  to  the  sporange.  Sporange 
bursting  irregularly.  ' 

RICE. — Tliis  grain  is  produced  by  the 
grass  called  Oryza  satica.  The  seed  is 
remai'kable  for  the  hard  character  of  the 
albumen,  which  is  explained  at  once  when 
we  examine  a  section  under  the  microscope 
(PI.  36.  figs.  12  &  13).  The  cells  are  filled 
with  very  small  starch-grains,  which  are 
packed  so  closely  that  they  assume  a  paren- 
chymatous form  and  present  the  appearance 
of  a  continuous  tissue  (as  in  maize).  The 
cohesion  of  the  starch-granules  is  the  cause 
of  the  peculiar  grittiuess  of  rice-flour.  See 
Starch. 

EIjMULA'RIA,  Nyl.— a  genus  of  Liche- 
nacei,  tribe  Peridiei. 

Char.  Apothecia  rotundate,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  dehiscing  by  a  subradiate 
fissure. 

BiBL.  Leigh  ton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  406. 

EIMULI'NA,  D'Orb.  — A  Nodosarine 
Foramiuifer,  with  oblique  chambers,  and  a 
long  slit-like  orifice  on  the  edge  of  the  last 
chamber.  Adriatic. 

BiBL.  Parker,  J.  &  B.,  Ann.  N.  H.  3. 
xvi.  15. 

RIND. — This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
structure  intermediate  between  epidermis 
and  bark, — a  compound  structure  consisting 
of  several  or  many  layers  of  cells  and  even 
of  distinct  forms  of  tissue,  but  not  pre- 
senting the  characteristic  kinds  and 
mode  of  ai'rangement  which  occur  in  true 
Baek. 

RIVULA'RIA,  Roth.— A  genus  of  Oscil- 
latoriacece  (Confervoid  Algfe),  subdivided 
by  Kiitziug,  and  restricted  to  the  forms  in 
which  there  is  a  distinct  manubrium  or 
elongated  cell  next  to  the  globular  basal 
cell.  As  thus  defined,  it  contains  only  a 
few  aquatic  species,  the  rest  being  trans- 
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ferred  to  Physactis,  Euactis  and  allied 
genera. 

1.  R.  angulosa,  Roth.  Frond  floating, 
globose,  dirty-green  ;  mauubria  oblong  and 
curved,  or  oblong-OTate  and  abbreviated  ; 
filaments  toridose  at  the  base,  interruptedly 
articulated  at  the  apex.    Enq.  Bot.  968. 

2.  R.  Borijana,  Kg.  (PI.  4.  fig.  18).  Frond 
globose,  greenish  brown  ;  mauubria  large ; 
sheaths  ventricose,  colourless,  with  plaited 
constrictions ;  filaments  moniliform  or  inter- 
ruptedly articulate,  flagelliform.  Frond  as 
large  as  a  cherry,  fi.jiaccida,  smaller,  fila- 
ments flaccid,  not  interrupted.  The  follow- 
ing two  are  given  as  doubtful ;  R.  hotryoides, 
Carmichael,  and  R.  plana,  Harvey. 

3.  7?.  plicata,  Harv.  Frond  densely  gre- 
garious, corapresso-plicate,  often  hollow  and 
ruptured,  dark  green ;  filaments  spuriously 
dichotomous,  attenuated. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Ahj.  p.  .3.36 ;  Tab. 
Phyc.  ii.  pis.  67,  68  ;  Flarvey,  Brit.  Alq. 
1  ed.  p.  150 ;  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Aly.  p.  262, 
pi.  64  ;  Em/.  Bot.  Siipp.  pi.  2911.  ' 

ROBERTI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  modification 
of  the  Bulimine  form  of  Foraminifera  with 
long  oblique  chambers,  7-10  in  the  last 
whorl,  and  interdigitating  ;  orifice  comma- 
shaped.    Recent  and  fossil. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Tiifrod.  For.  196 ;  Par- 
ker and  Jones,  P/iil.  Tr.  civ.  375. 

ROBULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  common  form 
of  Cristellaria,  in  which  the  orifice  is  tri- 
angular. 

BiBL.  Williamson,  Rcc.  Far.  24  (Cris- 
tellaria)  ;  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  H.  2. 
xix.  289. 

ROCCEL'LA,  Ach.— A  genus  of  Parme- 
liacese  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  growing 
on  maritime  rocks,  remarkable  as  furnishing 
the  dye  called  orchil  or  archil.  R.  tinctoria 
and  R.  fusiformis,  the  British  species,  grow 
only  in'the"  extreme  south  of  England. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.Flor.  ii.  pt.'l.  p.  225; 
Enyl.  Botany,  pis.  211,  728. 

ROOKS. — Geologists  include  every  mass 
of  stratified  and  unstratified  deposit,  what- 
ever its  hardness  may  be,  under  the  term 
"  rock ;  "  and  rocks  are  divided  and  classi- 
fied under  four  great  classes — the  igneous, 
aqueous,  aerial,  and  the  metamorphic — 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  agencies  by 
which  they  have  been  brought  into  their 
present  state  and  position.  In  studying  the 
mineral  masses  termed  rocks,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  into  their  composition,  texture, 
structure,  and  method  of  formation  ;  and  in 
doing  this,  the  employment  of  simple  mag- 


nifying lenses  or  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope is  of  great  importance. 

Amongst  the  aqueous  rocks  are  those 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  wearing 
down  of  previously  existing  strata ;  and  these 
sediments  afford  to  the  microscopist  evi- 
dence of  the  mineral  matters  contained  in 
the  older  rock,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
grains  aud  move  or  less  imperfect  crystals 
are  bound  together,  coloured,  and  enveloped 
in  matrix  in  the  produced  mineral  mass. 
In  the  same  group  are  the  strata  and  rocks 
which  owe  tlieir  mineral  composition  and 
general  structure  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
hard  parts  of  organisms.  Such  are  the 
calcareous  deposits  called  chalk  (see  Chalk), 
and  the  siliceous  strata  containing  Poly- 
cystina,  and  those  deposits  which  are 
called  Oolitic,  in  which  unorganized  calca- 
reous mineral  has  collected  around  nuclei 
and  been  bound  together  by  a  calcareous 
matrix,  All  these  kinds  of  rock  afford 
abundant  interest  to  the  microscopist ;  and 
they  may  be  observed  after  powdering, 
Isevigation,  and  in  some  instances  section- 
cutting  and  the  action  of  dilute  acids.  The 
greatest  interest,  however,  is  attached  to 
the  examination  of  the  igneous  and  meta- 
morphic rocks ;  for  some  of  tlieir  mineral 
constituents  are  usually  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  the  general  relation  of  the 
composing  mineral  is  frequently  not  appre- 
ciable without  careful  section-cutting  and 
polishing.  The  shape  of  the  component 
crystals,  their  freedom  from,  or  the  nature 
of  their  cavities  and  contents,  the  kinds  of 
minerals  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  rock,  their  replacement  by  others  which 
assume  their  form  (pseudomorphs),  their 
perforation  by  other  crystals,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  polarized  light  are  readily  dis- 
covered by  following  the  methods  of  Sorby, 
Zirkel,  Forbes,  aud  others.  Sorby  is  thus 
quoted  by  Beale : — - 

"  Comparatively  little  can  be  learned  of 
the  structure  of  rocks  and  minerals  from 
the  examination  of  fractured  surfaces  by 
reflected  light.  Flat  polished  surfaces  show 
ver}^  much  more,  but  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant facts  can  only  be  observed  by 
examining  thin  sections  by  transmitted 
light.  What  is  really  requisite  is  to  have 
portions  sufficiently  thin,  flat,  and  smooth 
to  transmit  light.  In  some  cases  fragments 
of  clear  minerals  may  be  broken  thin  and 
flat  enough  to  show  certain  facts  very  well 
when  mounted  in  Canada  balsam ;  and  in 
this  manner  we  may  easily  study  the  fluid- 
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cavities  in  quartz,  or  tlie  structure  of  such  j 
rocks  as  obsidian  and  pitchstone.  In  many  j 
cases,  however,  we  must  have  recourse  to  i 
carefully  prepared  thin  sections.  The  de- 
tails of  the  method  of  preparing  these  must 
necessarily  vary  according  to  the  mechani- 
cal means  at  the  disposal  of  each  person ; 
and  much  time  may  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
machinery.  I  shall  therefore  give  such  a 
general  account  as  may  be  vised  by  any  one 
who  has  not  machinery  at  connnaud,  pre- 
mising that  it  will  be  easy  to  modify  it  in 
detail,  according  to  the  facilities  which 
each  may  possess  for  employing  more  expe- 
ditious methods.  In  collecting  specimens 
for  examination,  I  find  it  convenient  to 
break  off  portions  from  the  rock  as  flat  and 
thin  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be  ground 
down  at  once  ;  for  otherwise  it  may  be 
requisite  to  saw  off"  portions  with  a  lapi- 
dary's wheel,  or  by  means  of  a  straight 
toothless  saw  of  sheet-iron  with  emery. 
Having  made  the  specimen  of  a  convenient 
size  and  form,  with  one  side  flat,  this  must 
be  ground  down  perfectly  level  and  dressed 
off'  very  smooth.  I  usually  avoid  using  any 
polishing-powder,  since,  if  it  were  to  work 
into  cracks  or  cavities,  it  would  be  far 
more  objectionable  than  any  slight  want  of 
polish ;  if  we  attempt  to  grind  down  the 
surface  on  such  a  stone  as  should  be  used 
to  finish  off,  very  much  time  would  be  lost ; 
and  it  is  therefore  best  to  use  a  series  of 
stones  of  increasing  fineness.  I  have  gene- 
rally used  first  fine  emery  on  a  plate  of  iron 
or  zinc,  then  a  kind  of  stone  known  by 
marble  workers  as  '  Congleton,'  after  that 
a  soft  piece  of  Water-of-Ayr  stone,  and 
finally  finish  off"  on  a  very  hard  and  fine- 
grained piece  of  the  same  kind.  However, 
since  it  may  be  diflicult  to  procure  such 
stones,  a  flat  slab  of  fine-grained  marble,  or 
different  kinds  of  slate  may  be  used.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  finish  oft'  the  surface  so  as 
to  be  free  from  scratches  and  almost 
polished,  with  the  hardest  and  the  softest 
portions  ground  down  to  the  same  level. 
If  not  dressed  smooth  by  slow  grinding,  the 
hard  portions  will  stand  out  in  relief,  and, 
when  the  section  is  finished,  the  soft  parts 
may  be  all  ground  away  before  the  hard  are 
sufficiently  thin,  and  the  structure  of  the 
rock  may  be  quite  misunderstood.  Having 
duly  prepared  one  flat  surface,  it  should  be 
fastened  down  on  a  piece  of  glass  with 
Canada  balsam.  This  should  be  kept  hot 
until  it  is  so  hard  as  to  be  just  brittle  when 
cold.    I  find  it  best  to  remove,  time  after 


time,  a  small  piece,  until  it  has  become  so 
hard  that  when  cold  it  can  be  rubbed 
to  powder  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
The  piece  of  stone  should  be  made  hot,  but 
no  hotter  than  needful,  so  that  liquid  may 
not  be  expelled  from  the  fluid-cavities;  and 
balsam  should  be  spread  over  the  flat  sur- 
face, and  kept  hot  for  awhile,  which  pene- 
trates into  the  softer  parts  and  hardens 
them.  Before  fixing  the  specimen  on  the 
glass,  it  is  well  to  remove  this  balsam,  and 
fasten  it  down  by  that  on  the  glass.  I  find 
it  much  the  best  to  use  square  pieces  of 
glass.  The  usual  3-inch-by-I  glasses  are 
very  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  ;  since  they 
are  much  too  long  in  one  direction,  and  too 
short  in  the  other.  I  use  glasses  If  inch 
square,  and  generally  make  sections  about 
I  inch  square,  which  is  a  very  suitable 
size.  Since  the  section  ought  not  to  be 
removed  from  the  glass,  care  should  be 
taken  in  grinding  down  not  to  scratch  the 
glass.  This  may  be  avoided  by  fastening- 
small  bits  of  sheet-zinc  at  each  corner  with 
balsam,  and  grinding  the  stone  with  emery 
until  they  all  come  fiat  down  on  the  plate. 
The  stone  is  then  equally  thin  all  over;  and 
having  removed  the  bits  of  zinc,  it  must  be 
further  ground  down  on  the  stones  until  of 
the  proper  thickness,  and  the  upper  surface 
finished  off"  in  the  manner  already  described. 
The  thickness  must  depend  very  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  rock.  If  coarse-grained 
and  composed  of  comparatively  transparent 
minerals,  j^-^  of  an  inch  may  not  be  too 
thick,  whereas  some  very  fine-grained  and 
opaque  rocks  should  be  not  joVo  of 
inch.  Of  course  it  is  requisite  so  to  grind 
them  down  as  not  to  break  up  or  disturb 
the  different  constituents ;  and  since  some 
parts  may  be  very  hard  and  some  very  soft, 
it  is  impossible  to  prepare  perfect  sections 
unless  they  are  slowly  ground  down  on  a 
fine-grained  stone,  which  may  gradually 
wear  away  the  hardest  parts  without  in- 
juring the  softest.  After  having  finished 
the  section,  I  find  it  often  better  to  keep  it 
some  time  before  I  mount  over  it  a  thin 
glass  cover,  in  order  that  the  balsam  may 
become  quite  hard.  I  then  melt  some 
balsam  at  a  gentle  heat  on  a  thin  glass 
cover  of  proper  size  ;  and  just  before  I  place 
it  on,  I  wet  the  surface  of  the  section  witli 
a  drop  of  turpentine,  which  soaks  into  the 
pores  so  as  to  make  it  more  transpai-ent, 
and  renders  it  much  easier  to  fasten  down 
the  glass  without  any  bubbles.  This  must 
be  done  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  so  as  not  to 
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cause  the  section  to  In-eak  up  by  melting 
the  balsam  which  holds  it  fast  to  the  glass 
plate.  Sections  of  very  soft  rocks  which 
would  easily  break  up  in  water  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  hardening 
them  with  balsam.  They  should  be  first 
soaked  with  turpentine,  and  then  with  soft 
balsam,  and  kept  hot  until  quite  hard. 
AVe  may  modify  the  above  plan  with  ad- 
vantage in  preparing  sections  of  such  hard 
minerals  as  quartz.  If  ground  down  with 
emery  and  water,  deep  scratches  are  pro- 
duced, and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  remove 
them  by  means  of  the  softer  stones.  Tliis 
may  be  avoided  by  using  fine  emery  paper, 
held  flat  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass.  After 
grinding  down  to  nearly  the  proper  thick- 
ness with  emery  and  water,  common  En- 
glish flour-emery  pa})er  may  be  used,  which 
soon  removes  the  deep  scratches  ;  and 
afterwards  the  surface  may  be  almost 
polished  by  using  the  finest  French  emery 
paper  employed  in  preparing  steel  plates 
for  engraving ;  a  perfect  polish  can  then  be 
easily  given  by  means  of  rouge  on  parch- 
ment. Crystals  of  salts  soluble  in  water 
maj'  also  be  ground  down  and  dressed 
smooth  on  emery  paper,  and  finally  polished 
with  rouge  in  the  same  manner ;  but  in 
many  cases  they  may  be  examined  without 
this  preparation,  and  may  be  fiistened  on 
glass  with  balsam.  Some  are  decomposed 
by  contact  with  balsam,  and  must  be  kept 
dry  in  small  covered  cells  ;  others  may  he 
mounted  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
same  salt,  when  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the 
liquid  enclosed  in  the  fluid-cavities ;  and 
when  very  small  they  may  be  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam,  or,  if  that  be  objectionable, 
in  castor-oil.  Sometimes  the  structure  of  a 
rock  or  other  mineral  substance  may  be 
studied  to  great  advantage  by  grinding  it  to 
a  suitable  shape,  moderately  thick  and  flat, 
fixing  one  side  to  glass  with  balsam,  and 
acting  on  the  other  with  a  dilute  acid.  If 
one  part  is  soluble  and  the  other  not  acted 
on,  some  valuable  facts  may  be  learned. 
As  an  example,  I  refer  to  the  Eozoon  Cana- 
cJense,  which  has  lately  attracted  so  much 
attention.  One  part  consists  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  the  other  of  siliceous  minerals 
insoluble  in  diluted  acid  ;  and  when  the 
former  is  dissolved  a  most  beautiful  and 
minute  structure  may  be  seen,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  minute  tubes  and  other 
open  spaces  filled  with  the  insoluble 
minerals." 

Igneous  rocks  may,  as  a  rule,  be  distin- 


guished from  all  others  by  their  structure, 
which  is  that  of  a  more  or  less  perfect 
network  of  minute  crj'stals.    In  many  cases 
all  the  minerals  constituting  the  rock  are 
well  crj'stallized ;  and  in  others  there  is  an 
amorphous  or  glassy  base  in  which  they  are 
enclosed.    There  are,  however,  other  rocks, 
such  as  the  felstones  and  the  more  recent 
volcanic  phouolites,  some  of  which  do  not 
present  the  crystallized   arrangement  of 
their  minerals ;  and  there  are  the  porphy- 
rites,  which  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  crystals  of  felspar  in  a  compact 
felspathic  base.    The  ordinary  basalt  called 
Rowley  Rag,  AUport  shows  to  present  in 
thin   sections   a  triclinic  felspar,  which 
exhibits  the  characteristic  stiim  to  pola- 
rized light,  augite  in  minute  bright  brown 
or  greenish  crystals  differing  from  the  crys- 
tals of  hornblende  in  their  glassy  and  non- 
fibrous  appearance  and  in  the  angles,  mag- 
netite in  minute  black  opaque  grains  or 
laminffi,  apatite  in  long,  acicular,  hexagonal 
crj'stals,  and  olivine  both  in  crystals  and 
irregular  grains  of  a  clear  yellowish-green 
colour  or  dark  green.    In  addition  there  are 
one  or  two  zeolites,  calcite,  and  chloritic 
minerals,  all  of  which  are  in  cavities.  In 
this  Rag  the  minute  crystals  of  apatite  peue- 
ti-ate  the  felspar  and  the  augite,  and  the 
latter  also  encloses  crystals  of  felspar  and 
magnetite.    The  augite,  therefore,  crystal- 
lized after  the  others  were  formed.  The 
olivine  contains  grains  of  magnetite  only, 
and  was  probably  the  second  to  crystallize. 
Cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which  crystals 
have  caught  up  portions  of  the  surrounding 
mass  while  in  the  act  of  formation.  For 
example,  in  a  section  of  pitchstone  from 
Planitz,  containing  crystals  of  felspar,  the 
minute  opaque  particles,  thickly  scattered 
through  the  matrix,  are  crowded  together 
round  the  sides  of  the  crj'stals,  haviug  been 
forced  outwards  as  the  latter  increased  in 
size  ;  this  clearly  indicates  that  during  the 
formation  of  the  crystals  the  matrix  was  in 
a  viscid  but  not  in  a  fluid  state ;  for  had  the 
particles  been  free  to  move,  there  would 
have  been  no  crowding  (Allport). 

Polarized  light  is  of  immense  importance 
in  the  examination  of  rocks  and  minerals. 
It  enables  us  at  once  to  discriminate  be- 
tween different  minerals,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  affords  clear  evidence  of  changes 
which  have  taken  place  subsequently  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  substance  under 
examination.  The  peculiar  and  irregidar 
arrangement  of  the  crystals   in  igneous 
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rocks  sometimes  interferes,  but  usually  is 
favourable  to  the  examination  by  polarized 
light.  Moreover  pseudoinorphs  or  minerals 
which  possess  the  crystalline  form  of  the 
mineral  they  have  replaced,  do  not  have 
the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  original, 
and  therefore  act  differently  on  light. 
Hence  they  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
sections. 

Allport  sums  up  the  results  of  his  micro- 
scopical investigations  as  follows  : — The 
mineral  constituents  of  the  melaphyres  and 
other  fine-grained  igneous  rocks  may  be 
determined  with  certainty ;  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  true  volcanic  rocks  and 
those  of  the  old  melaphyres  are  generally 
the  same ;  and  the  old  rocks  have  almost 
invariably  undergone  a  considerable  amount 
of  alteration,  and  this  change  alone  consti- 
tutes the  difference  now  existing  between 
them  and  the  more  recent  basalts. 

Slate,  felsite,  and  elvanite  from  Water- 
ford  were  examined  by  J.  A.  Phillips. 
He  thus  describes  a  section  of  slate  which 
was  made  parallel  to  one  of  its  lines  of 
cleavage :— It  consisted  of  an  amorphous 
matrix  through  which  a  floculence  of  a 
dirty  green  colour,  probably  chlorite,  was 
disseminated ;  a  few  well-defined  qiiartz 
crystals  were  present.  A  metamorphosed 
slate,  whose  cleavage-planes  had  been  obli- 
terated, he  found  to*^  consist  of  felspathic- 
looking  crystals  crossing  each  other  in  all 
directions,  with  minute  scales  of  chlorite 
here  and  there.  These  crj^stals  readily 
depolarized  light  and  were  transparent. 

The  elvanite  in  section,  under  an  ^-inch 
object-glass,  is  composed,  according  to  the 
author,  of  an  amorphous  greyish  matrix,  in 
which  are  imbedded  (like  porphyry)  crys- 
tals of  quartz  and  oligoclase  felspar,  and 
some  crystals  of  a  horublendic  mineral  are 
interspersed.  The  larger  quartz  crystals 
are  sometimes  penetrated  by  felspar  and 
hornblende  crystals,  and  a  high  power 
proves  the  existence  of  fluid-cavities  in  the 
quartz.  The  felsite  sections  presented  a 
colourless  amorphous  matrix,  enclosing  a 
few  dodecahedral  crystals  of  quartz  and 
some  small  crystals  of  felspar;  and  other 
portions  of  the  matrix  were  indistinctly 
crystalline  and  enclosed  a  few  laminae  of 
chlorite. 

Sections  of  crystals  and  gems  enable 
microscopic  crystals  to  be  observed  within 
them.  Thus  Isaac  Lea  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Philadelphia,  1869,  and  Mo.  Mic. 
Jn.  viii.  p.  164)  found  minute  acicular 


crystals  in  garnets.  In  a  sapphire  with  six 
rays  he  found  crystals  of  pearly  lustre  at 
three  different  angles ;  these  produce  the 
bands  which  form  the  rays  in  three  direc- 
tions of  60°  each.  In  a  bluish  sapphire  he 
discovered  arrow-headed  crystals  and  in  a 
ruby  acicular  crystals.  He  supposes  that 
the  acicular  crystals  in  garnets  maj^  be 
rutile.  Gcippert  alleges  that  the  greenish 
round  corpuscles  seen  in  diamonds  when 
examined  with  a  sufficient  power,  are  vege- 
table in  their  origin.  He  even  gives  distinct 
specific  names  to  one  which  resembles  a 
Protococcus,  and  to  another  which  is  like 
unto  a  Palmogloza. 

BiBL.  UntersucJmngen  iiher  d.  mik.  Zu- 
sammensetz.  m.  Struct,  d.  Basalt-Gesteine, 
Bonn,  1870 ;  Mickromineral.  Mittheil.,  Neiies 
Jahrhuch  f.  Mincralogie,  1870;  Vogelsang, 
Sur  les  Cryst(dUtes,  Archives  Neerlandaises, 
1870  ;  Fischer,  3Iik.-mineral.  Stud.  Frei- 
burg ;  Tschermak,  Mik.  UnterscJieid.  d.  Mi- 
neral, mis  der  Augit,  Ampliibole  u.  Biotit- 
gruppe,  Proc.  Vienna  Acad,  of  Sci.  1869; 
Geikie,  A.,  Nature,  Feb.  1871 ;  "A.  Kenugott, 
Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1869 ;  J.  A.  Phillips,  Mo. 
Mic.  Jn.'lSlO,  p.  160:  Sorby,  Mic.  Struct, 
of  Crystals,  Qu.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xiv. ;  On 
itocks,  Mo.  3Iic.  Jn.  1870,  p.  148 ;  Allport, 
On  Rocks,  3Io.  Mic.  Jn.  1870,  p.  98  ;  Allport 
&  Phillips,  On  Phonolites,  Geol.  Mac/.  June 
1871,  Mo.  3Iic.  Jn.  1871,  p.  87 ;  Allport, 
On  Pitchstones,  Geol.  Mag.  Jan.  1872  ; 
Forbes,  Pop.  Sc.  Rev.  1867,  and  Mo.  3Iic. 
Jn.  i. ;  Phillips,  Phil.  3Iag.  1871,  Mo.  Mic. 
Jn.  1871,  p.  18-3 ;  Orookes,  Mo.  3Iic.  Jn.  ii. 
p.  Ill  ;  King,  Geol.  3Iag.  187-3,  p.  19  ; 
E.  Hull,  Geol.  Maq.  1873,  p.  193. 

RGESTE'LIA,  Eebent.— A  genus  of  Ure- 
dinei  (Goniomycetous  Fungi),  closely  re- 
lated to  yEciDiUM,  and  presenting  similar 
spermogonia  and  perithecia ;  the  chains  of 
spores  of  the  Rccstelia,  however,  present  a 
peculiarity, — having  a  sterile  joint,  forming 
an  isthmus  of  variable  length,  between  each 
spore  :  the  peridium  bursts  irregularly ;  or 
(in  R.  cancellata)  the  teeth  cohere  more  or 
less  for  a  time,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  lat- 
tice. This  genus  includes  JEcidium  cor- 
nutum,  laceratum,  and  cancellatum  of  older 
authors,  growing  respectively  on  the  leaves 
of  the  mountain-ash,  hawthorn,  and  pear. 
See  ^ciDiuM  and  Uhedinbi. 

ROOTS. — The  anatomy  of  roots  presents 
important  modifications  ;  but  these  are  less 
striking  than  those  met  with  in  stems.  In 
all  cases  they  have  a  fibro-vascular  axis  en- 
veloped in  a  more  or  less  thick  cortical 
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parenchjnua,  covered  when  young  by  a  deli- 
cate epidermis  devoid  of  stoniata  (some- 
times called  epiblema),  when  old  by  an 
epidermal  tissue  of  corky  natm'e.  The  roots 
of  the  vascular  Oryptogamia  (Ferns,  Lyco- 
podiacese,  &c.)  are  all  adventitious;  and 
their  structure  consists  merely  of  a  central 
fibro-vascidar  axis,  surrounded  by  a  cellular 
cortex  and  an  epidermis  provided  with 
numerous  root-hairs  of  a  j'ellowish  colour. 
Dicotyledons  produce  an  axial  root,  which 
is  a  direct  prolongation  of  the  stem  down- 
wards ;  and  both  this  and  the  adventitious 
roots  frequently  developed  on  the  stem  have 
the  peculiar  unlimited  hbro-vascular  struc- 
ture found  in  the  stems  of  this  class,  and 
may  become  woody  and  increase  by  annual 
layers  like  the  ascending  axis.  The  radicle 
of  a  mouocotyledonous  embryo  is  never  de- 
veloped ;  but  if  we  make  a  section  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  embryo,  we  find  one  or 
more  little  conical  bodies  imbedded  in  the 
parenchyma ;  these  are  the  nascent  adven- 
titious roots,  which  soon  appear  externally 
by  breaking  their  way  mechanically  thi'ough 
the  superticial  tissue.  The  anatomy  may, 
however,  be  more  easily  studied  by  tracing 
the  development  of  the  adventitious  roots 
on  the  rhizomes  of  rushes,  flags,  and  other 
plants  of  this  class.  The  roots  originate  in 
the  region  where  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
of  the  stem  terminate  (and  frequently  form 
a  fibrous  plexus).  They  are  at  first  wholly 
cellular,  and  we  may  distinguish  in  them 
three  parts: — a  woody  axis,  which  soon 
becomes  continuous  with  the  fibro-vascular 
plexus  ;  a  cortical  parenchyma,  continuous 
with  the  inner  part  of  that  of  the  parent 
stem  ;  and  a  kind  of  conical  hood  of  rather 
dense  cellular  tissue  enveloping  the  end  of 
the  root.  As  the  root  grows  it  pushes  the 
hood  forward,  which  breaks  down  the  cel- 
lular tissue  before  it,  and  finally  appears 
externally.  When  the  epidermis  is  rup- 
tured in  this  way,  it  presents  a  circular  free 
edge  standing  up  slightly  like  a  collar  around 
the  base  of  the  free  part  of  the  root :  this  is 
called  the  coleorhiza  by  some  authors.  The 
conical  hood  upon  the  apex  of  the  root,called 
the  pileorhiza,  is  more  or  less  persistent  in 
different  cases  ;  in  aquatic  plants  it  becomes 
greatly  developed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
duckweed  (Lemna),  where  it  forms  a  long 
sheath,  appearing  as  if  slipped  over  the  end 
of  the  rootlet.  The  focus  of  development  of 
the  root  is  within  the  pileorhiza,  wliich  is 
pushed  forward  by  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  cells  just  behind  the  apex.  The 


pileorhiza  may  be  compared  to  a  kind  of 
shield  or  guard  to  the  tip  of  the  root,  pro- 
tecting the  nascent  tissue,  by  the  expansion 
of  which  it  is  pushed  forwards,  itself  always 
possessing  a  certain  solidity,  which  enables 
it  to  penetrate  between  the  particles  of  the 
soil.  Li  a  cross  section  of  the  root  of  a 
Monocotyledon  we  see  the  centre  occupied 
by  prosenchymatoiis  tissue  with  a  circle  of 
vessels  around  it,  the  whole  enclosed  by 
regular  parenchyma,  sometimes  by  liber- 
cells  and  covered  by  an  epidermis.  The 
ring  of  vessels  spreads  out  into  a  kind  of 
rosette  at  the  base,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  extremities  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
of  the  stem  in  the  fibrous  region.  Secon- 
dary adventitious  roots  are  formed  in  the 
same  way  in  the  roots,  originating  imme- 
diately upon  the  vascular  ring  and  breaking 
through  the  cortical  parenchyma.  The 
woody  adventitious  roots  of  arborescent 
Monocotyledons  differ  only  in  the  greater 
development  of  the  fibro-vascular  struc- 
tures ;  and  they  emerge  from  the  stem 
(palms)  in  the  form  of  thick  conical  shoots. 
In  the  thickened  adventitious  roots  of  as- 
paragus, which  perform  the  function  of 
tubers,  the  parenchyma  is  greatly  developed. 
In  the  tuberous  roots  of  Orchids  the  central 
woody  axis  becomes  irregularly  expanded 
into  parenchymatous  tissue,  driving  the  ves- 
sels out  nearly  to  the  peripherj^,  so  that  the 
characteristic  structure  is  greatly  disguised. 
The  aerial  roots  of  the  epiphytic  Orchids  have 
the  growing  extremities  clothed  by  several 
layers  of  a  parenchymatous  tissue,  in  which 
the  cells  are  characterized  by  delicate 
open  spiral-fibrous  secondary  layers.  The 
axial  root  of  Dicotyledons,  being  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  stem,  displays  a  circular 
group  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  as  in  the 
ascending  axis  ;  but  these  mostly  converge 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  stem  and  root 
(collar),  so  that  the  central  axis  of  the  pa- 
renchyma, the  pith,  is  usually  absent,  the 
medullary  rays  remaining  as  in  the  stem. 
Externally,  again,  there  is  a  difference,  since 
the  liber-ljundles  vanish  and  the  cambium- 
region  passes  at  once  into  the  cortical  pa- 
renchyma, here  colourless  and  succulent, 
and  this  is  clothed  by  a  less  prominent  peri- 
derm than  the  stem.  The  roots  of  Dico- 
tyledons increase  in  diameter  by  annual 
laj'ers  of  wood  formed  in  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  these,  however,  being  much  less 
regular  in  their  arrangement  than  those  of 
the  stem  on  account  of  the  tortuous  course 
of  the  roots ;  hence,  while  the  wood  of  the 
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roots  is  often  useful  for  ornamental  purposes, 
it  is  comparatively  valueless  for  carpenters' 
uses.  The  branches  of  the  axial  root  are 
originally  gro'.vths  from  the  apex  of  the  root 
thrown  oft' to  the  sides  as  it  were,  and  their 
woody  axis  is  derived  from  a  division  of 
that  of  the  main  root.  The  radical  of  a 
germinating'  Dicotyledon  has  its  pileorhiza, 
and  grows,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
Monocotyledons,  by  development  of  cells 
just  behind  the  apex.  Young  roots  are 
covered  by  a  delicate  epidermis  ;  and  the 
cells  of  this  are  abundantly  produced  into 
hairs  (fibrillfe)  in  many  plants,  especiall}'  in 
those  growing  on  light  soils  ;  these  fibrils 
are  deciduous,  the  delicate  epidermis  (which 
is  always  destitute  of  stomata)  being  gra- 
dually converted  into  a  corky  layer.  Ad- 
ventitious roots  are  very  common  in  Dico- 
tyledons, especiall^y  the  herbaceous  peren- 
nial kinds,  and  they  alone  can  exist  on  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  &c.  of  stems.  The 
roots  originate  much  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  the  Monocotyledons,  appearing  first 
as  cellular  cones  in  the  region  adjacent  to 
the  cambium-layer,  with  which  the  fibro- 
vascular  structure  soon  becomes  confluent. 
They  break  through  the  rind  with  a  coleo- 
rhiza,  and  protected  by  a  pileorhiza,  just  as 
in  Monocotyledons  ;  but  when  once  formed 
they  appear  to  branch  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  axial  root,  and  not  by  the  formation 
of  secondary  adventitious  roots. 

The  structure  described  under  the  name 
of  spongioles  has  no  existence  in  nature. 
The  error  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  pileorhiza. 
Roots  grow  by  cell-development  only  near 
the  apex  ;  and  interstitial  expansion  soon 
ceases.  Old  roots  of  Dicotyledons  present 
a  dense  heart-wood  like  the  trunks,  the 
passage  of  fluid  taking  place  through  the 
outer  layers.  When  the  older  parts  of  roots 
are  exposed  to  the  air  by  removal  of  soil, 
they  acquire  a  thick  corky  periderm.  The 
general  structure  of  the  root  of  Conifers  is 
like  that  of  Dicotyledons. 

BiBL.  Henfrey,  Elem.  Course  (Masters). 

ROTA'LIA,  Lamarck  (restricted). — A 
typical  Foraniinifer;  shell  ammoniform,  neat, 
finely  porous,  unequally  biconvex  ;  with  1.3- 
40  chambers,  double  septa,  andcanal-system ; 
limbate  and  often  granulate. 

Species  numerous,  both  fossil  and  recent 
(R.  Beccarii,  PI.  47.  figs.  13,  14). 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  212 ;  Mi- 
croscope, 504 ;  Parker  &  Jones.  Phil.  Trans. 
civ.  387. 


ROTALI'NA,  Carpenter  {Rotalince). — 
A  subfamily  of  the  Olobigerinida.  See 

FORAMINIFERA. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  198 ;  Par- 
ker &  Jones,  Phil.  Trans,  civ.  378. 

ROTATION  or  CYCLOSIS.— This  term 
is  usually  employed  in  botanical  works  to 
denote  peculiar  flowing  movements  of  the 
contents  of  vegetable  cells  ;  and  it  is  useful 
to  retain  the  word  for  all  the  cases  of  the 
kind,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  of  these 
phenomena  with  the  general  circulatio2i  of 
the  sap.  The  term  "  circulation  of  the  cell- 
sap  "  is,  however,  often  used  instead  of  rota- 
tion, and  especially  in  reference  to  the  cases 
where  it  exhibits  numerous  distinct  currents. 

The  rotation  presents  itself  in  two  types, 
namely — (1)  a  rotatory  movement  of  a  layer 
of  protoplasm  investing  the  entire  internal 
surface  of  the  cell,  as  in  Char,\,  kc. ;  and 
(2)  a  radiating  movement  of  the  protoplasm 
in  slender  currents,  from  the  nucleus  out  over 
the  remainder  of  the  cell,  with  a  return  flow 
towards  the  nucleus  :  but  as  the  nucleus 
itself  shifts  in  the  latter  type  as  in  the 
former,  the  two  kinds  are  scarcely  definitely 
distinguishable  ;  they  may,  however,  be 
spoken  of  separately. 

The  rotation  in  Chara  (and  Nitella)  has 
been  long  known  ;  a  similar  movement  oc- 
curs in  many  water-plants,  such  as  Vallis- 
tieria,  Hydrocharis,  Aiiacharis,  Straliotes, 
Sagittaria,Potumocjeton,  Ceyatuphyllvm,  &c., 
where  it  is  seen  best  in  the  more  delicate 
foliaceous  structures,  such  as  young  leaves, 
stipules,  or  sepals,  or  in  the  yomig  rootlets. 
It  has  also  been  observed  in  tlie  fruit-stalks 
of  Blasia  pusilla  and  some  other  Hepaticae. 

In  the  Chaeace.5;  the  wall  of  the  cells  is 
lined  with  chlorophyll-granules,  leaving  two 
oblique  or  spiral  striae  bare  (fig.  125,  p.  156) ; 
these  strife  indicate  the  boundaries  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  currents  (marked 
by  arrows).  The  moving  substance  is  a  vis- 
cid semifluid  layer  lying  within  the  chloro- 
phyll-layer, and  itself  surrounding  the 
watery  cell-sap  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
cell.  This  layer,  forming  a  kind  of  gelatinous 
sac,  moves  in  a  spiral  course  up  one  side  of 
the  cell  and  down  the  other,  the  motion 
being  rendered  very  evident  by  chlorophyll- 
and  other  granules  imbedded  in  it;  these 
appear  to  be  carried  along  passively  by  the 
stream,  the  larger  slowly,  the  smaller  with 
greater  rapidity.  In  Vallisneria,  Anacharis, 
kc.  the  chlorophyll-granules  and  the  nu- 
cleus are  imbedded  in  and  moved  with  the 
flowing  protoplasm.    If  long  cells  of  Chara 
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are  bent  or  tied  round  by  a  ligature,  the 
circulation  is  not  stopped,  but  takes  place 
independently  in  each  half.  If  a  cell  of 
Chara  is  cut  across,  the  protoplasm  of  the 
current  flowing-  towards  the  cut  siu'face 
escapes  at  once,  but  that  of  the  current 
flowing  away,  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the 
cell,  turns  round,  and  then  flows  towards 
and  out  from  the  wound. 

The  size  of  the  stream  seems  to  be  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  length  of  the  cell, 
decreasing  as  the  latter  acquires  its  full 
development.    The  rapidity  of  the  current 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant  and 
the  activity  of  its  vegetation.    It  is  most 
rapid  in  hot  weather  and  in  sunshine.  Arti- 
flcial  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  water 
in  which  the  plant  grows,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  hastens  the  movement ;  a  heat  above 
80°  Fahr.,  however,  retards  it  for  a  time. 
A  temperature  of  112°  Fahr.  kills  the  plant, 
as  also  does  a  cold  of  about  20^.  Darkness 
appears  merely  to  exert  effect  through  its 
influence  on  the  activity  of  the  vegetation. 
Keeping  Chara  in  water  exhausted  of  air 
does  not  stop  the  rotation  until  the  plant 
dies.    Most  chemical  reagents  seem  to  exert 
no  special  action  ;  only  lime-water  appears 
to  stop  it  in  a  few  moments.    A  solution  of 
sugar,  or  gum,  or  milk  greatly  hastens  the 
rotation  in  ValUsneria,  so  that  the  proto- 
plasm is  moved  on  in  waves  ;  but  the  pri- 
mordial utricle  finally  dissolves,  and  the 
movement  ceases.    Passing  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  the  cell  stops  the  current  for 
a  time  ;  but  it  recovers  itself,  just  as  occurs 
after  any  meclianical  interference.  If  several 
cells  are  injured  by  cutting  or  pricking,  the 
whole  rotation  stops  in  young  plants,  but  it 
gradually  returns  as  before  in  the  iminjured 
cells.    Pressm'e  interrupts  or  stops  the  mo- 
tion for  a  time  only ;  when  removed,  the 
current  is  gradually  restored ;  but  actual 
iuj  ury  to  the  cell  stops  it  for  ever. 

The  rotation  which  takes  place  between 
the  external  surface  of  the  green  layer  and 
the  outer  cell-membrane  in  Closterium  and 
other  Desmidiace^  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  above. 

The  circulation  in  reticular  currents,  first 
observed  by  Mr,  Brown  in  the  hairs  of  the 
stamens  of  Tradescantia,  appears  to  exist 
far  more  extensively,  if  it  be  not  even  a  uni- 
versal phenomenon.  It  has  been  observed 
in  the  Confervoidea3,  Fucoidefe,  Floridese, 
Lichens,  Fungi,  Hepaticae,  Equisetacese, 
Lycopodiaceae,  and  Ferns,  and  in  the  most 
varied  families  of  Flowering  plants.    It  is 


seen  most  easily  in  young  tissues,  especially 
such  as  can  be  prepared  readily  without 
much  mechanical  injury ;  for  example,  in 
hairs,  cells  of  the  pulp  of  fruits,  cells  of  the 
germen  of  Onagraceis,  of  the  labellum  of 
Orchids,  &c.  It  generally  exhibits  the  fol- 
lowing characters  : — In  the  middle  or  at  one 
side  of  the  cell  occurs  a  large  heap  of  pro- 
toplasm, in  which  is  imbedded  the  nucleus  ; 
from  this  protoplasm  more  or  less  slender 
filaments  run  out  over  the  cavity  of  the  cell, 
and  as  these  contain  numerous  tine  granules, 
a  flowing  movement  which  takes  place  be- 
comes evident  by  the  change  of  place  of  the 
granules.  Attentive  examination  shows  that 
these  flow  out  from  the  central  mass  and 
retm-n  to  it,  and,  moreover,  that  the  cur- 
rents change  their  form  and  direction,  and, 
lastly,  that  the  nucleus  itself  moves.  This 
rotation  cannot  be  observed  in  very  young 
cells  when  the  cavity  is  densely  filled  with 
protoplasm  ;  but  Tlofmeister  states  that  he 
has  seen  the  entire  primordial  utricle  rotate 
in  the  special  parent  cell  of  the  spore  of 
Phascum  cuspidatum.  As  the  young  cells 
increase  in  size,  vacuoles  are  formed  in  the 
protoplasm,  filled  with  water  y  sap ;  and  these 
enlarging  and  becoming  confluent,  leave  the 
protoplasm  in  the  form  of  a  reticulated  mass. 

Beale  has  shown  that  the  stream  in  Val- 
Usneria, which  moves  round  and  round  the 
cell,  and  which  resembles  water  under  1-12" 
object-glass,  is  proved  imder  1-28"  or  1-30" 
to  consist  of  fluid  holding  in  suspension 
numerous  minute  moving  particles. 

The  cause  of  the  motion  is  evidently 
related  to  the  movements  exhibited  by  free 
protoplasmic  bodies,  such  as  Zoospores, 
ypERMATOZoiDS,  the  free  filaments  of  Os- 
ciLLATORiA,  &c.  It  has  been  well  com- 
pared with  the  movements  of  the  bodj-  of 
Amwha,  which  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance to  some  kinds  of  the  reticular  rota- 
tion. The  relation  existing  here  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  fact  of  pulsating  vacuoles 
existing  in  Volvox,  Gonium,  &c.,  just  like 
those  in  the  Infusoria. 

The  actual  rotation  or  movement  in  a 
definite  direction  is  tlie  result  of  the  con- 
fining cell-wall  on  the  contracting  and  ex- 
panding protoplasm.  It  is  produced  in 
Algse  during  cell-growth. 

The  rotation  in  Chara  may  be  observed 
by  simply  placing  portions  of  the  plant  on  a 
slide  in  water.  The  unencrusted  species  are 
of  course  most  favourable  ;  but  the  growing 
points  of  the  others  are  tolerably  transpa- 
rent.   In  ValUsneria,  detached  fragments  of 
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leaves,  or  even  horizontal  sections  of  the 
leaf,  may  be  used :  in  Anacharis  entire 
leaves  or  sepals  may  be  detached  and  ob- 
served. Hairs  are  frequently  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  viscid  secretion,  which  re- 
tains air-bubbles  about  them  ;  in  such  cases, 
it  is  often  useful  to  dip  them  for  an  instant 
in  alcohol,  and  then  place  them  in  water. 

BiBL.  Varley,  Trans.  Sue.  o/ylrte,  xlviii. 
(1832)  ;_M«c.  Trans.;  Slack,  Trans.  Soc. 
Arts,  xlix. ;  Dutrochet,  Comptes  Rendus, 
1837,  p.  775;  Becquerel,  ibid.  p.  784; 
Unger,  Sifzimr/sber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  viii.  p. 
32  ;  Mohl,  £ut.  Zeit.  iv.  p.  73  (1846) ;  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist,  xviii.  p.  1 ;  Hofmeister,  Verc/leich. 
Unters.  p.  73;  Osborne,  Mic.  Journal,  iii. 
p.  54  (1854) ;  Branson,  ibid.  iii.  p.  260 
(1855)  ;  Wenham,  ibid.  iii.  p.  250  ;  Henfrey, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  3  ser.  i.  p.  419 ;  Reichert, 
Oh  Circulation  in  Cells  of  Plants,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1867, xix.  p.  10;  Beale,  HoivtoWork, 
4th  edit.  p.  165 ;  Carpenter,  Microscope ; 
Henfrey,  Elem.  Course  (Masters),  p.  551. 

ROTATO'RIA  or  ROTLF'ERA.  —  A 
subclass  of  Annuloida. 

Char.  Microscopic,  transparent  animals 
living  in  fresh  or  in  salt  water ;  legs  absent ; 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  furnished  with 
a  retractile,  often  lobed  disk,  upon  which 
are  placed  usually  vibratile  cilia,  when  in 
motion  presenting  the  appearance  of  one  or 
more  revolving  wheels  ;  alimentary  canals 
usually  distinct,  with  a  dental  apparatus, 
and  two  orihces  ;  reproduction  by  ova. 

Body  covered  with  a  firm  and  usually 
smooth  skin  or  integument,  sometimes  pre- 
senting indications  of  segments ;  often  more 
or  less  enclosed  in  a  carapace  (Carapace), 
which  is  either  secreted  by  the  skin,  by  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  by  a  special  secreting 
organ.  In  some  species  the  skin  is  fur- 
nished with  cilia,  hairs,  or  rigid  bristles. 

In  most,  there  is  a  tail-like  process  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  called  the  foot- 
like tail,  tail-like  foot,  or  "false  foot ;  this  is 
jointed,  and  can  often  be  contracted  and 
extended  like  a  telescope  ;  it  does  not  form 
a  direct  prolongation  of  the  end  of  the  body, 
but  arises  from  and  is  situated  upon  the 
ventral  aspect.  It  is  often  terminated  by  a 
suctorial  disk,  or  a  pair  of  claw-  or  toe-like 
processes. 

Distinct  longitudinal  and  circular  mus- 
cidar  bands  are  present;  and  they  some- 
times present  transverse  strire. 

The  rotatory  disk  or  wheel-organ  varies 
greatly  in  structure,  the  varieties  forming- 
characters  of  the  families  and  genera. 


Its  margin  is  usually  furnished  with  one 
or  two  rows  of  vibratile  cilia  j  sometimes 
these  are  replaced  by  bundles  of  non-con- 
tractile elongate  cilia  (PI.  34.  fig.  32),  or 
the  rotatory  organ  is  divided  into  tentacle- 
like processes,  upon  which  cilia  are  placed 
(PI.  34.  fig.  25). 

It  is  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
strokes  given  by  the  cilia  of  the  disks,  each 
row  of  which  nearly  returns  (as  it  were)  into 
itself,  that  gives  rise  by  an  optical  illusion  to 
the  notion  of  wheels  (Carpenter,  The  Micro- 
scope, p.  469). 

The  rotator}'  disk  is  the  principal  organ 
of  motion,  by  means  of  the  cilia  of  which 
the  animals  swim  through  the  water ;  some 
of  the  Rotatoria,  however,  move  in  a  leech- 
like manner,  by  alternately  fixing  the  toe- 
like processes  and  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body,  which  in  some  forms  a  kind  of  pro- 
boscis (PI.  34.  fig.  1). 

The  nervous  system  is  not  well  known. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  a  ganglion  and  of 
branches  given  otfin  various  directions. 

In  many  of  the  Rotatoria,  eyes  are  pre- 
sent, mostly  red.  These  appear  to  have  a 
cornea  and  a  lens.  They  sometimes  disap- 
pear in  the  adult  animals ;  and  as  their  num- 
ber, position,  &c.  ai-e  used  as  characters, 
when  absent  in  the  adults,  they  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  young  or  the  ova,  either 
within  the  carapace  or  adherent  to  the  body. 

Alimentary  apparatus.  — Behind  the  mouth 
is  sometimes  a  distinct  conical  pharynx, 
but  nearly  always  a  rounded  muscular  giz- 
zard containing  the  jaws  and  teeth.  In  the 
pharynx  are  occasionally  seen  two  undulat- 
ing lines,  presenting  a  flickering  appearance, 
the  indications  of  cilia  or  undulating  mem- 
branes. The  jaws  are  constructed  mostly 
after  two  forms.  In  one  of  these  they  con- 
sist of  two  knee-shaped  pieces  (PI.  34.  fig. 
24), — to  the  posterior  portion  of  which  mus- 
cles are  attached,  whilst  the  anterior,  which 
passes  inwards  at  a  right  or  obtuse  angle  to 
the  former,  ends  in  a  single  point  or  in  several 
teeth  (fig.  26).  In  the  other,  the  jaws  have 
the  form  of  stirrups  (PI.  34.  fig.' 17),  with 
their  bases  turned  towards  each  other,  upon 
which  two  or  more  teeth  are  placed.  A 
third  single  or  compound  intermediate  piece 
forms  a  support  (PI.  34.  figs.  24,  26),  upon 
which  the  food  acted  upon  by  the  jaws  is 
triturated.  In  some  species  the  jaws  and 
teeth  are  very  complex  in  their  arrangement. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  usually  short  and 
straight,  but  sometimes  curved.     Its  walls 
are  very  thick,  and  lined  with  ciliated  epi- 
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theliiim.  The  stomach  forms  a  distinct 
expansion  (PI.  34.  fig.  27  c)  ;  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  intestine,  the  termination  of 
•which  corresponds  to  a  cloaca,  receiving  the 
expelled  contents  of  the  reproductive  organs 
and  so-called  water-vessel  sj'stem,  and  open- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  foot.  In  some  Rota- 
tatoria  a  second  expansion  or  stomach  is 
situated  below  the  upper  one. 

The  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestine 
frequently  contain  brown  or  yellow  cells, 
representing  a  liver  ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stomach  are  two  or  more 
csecal  appendages,  probably  corresponding 
to  a  pancreas  (H.  35.  figs.  14,  34). 

In  the  male  Rotatoria;  the  alimentary 
canal  is  entirely  absent. 

Vascular  system. — Distinct  blood-vessels 
are  apparently  not  present  in  the  Rotatoria  ; 
but  on  each  side  of  the  body,  in  most  of 
them,  runs  a  narrow  straight  or  wavy  band, 
containing  a  slender  vessel  (PI.  34.  fig.  18  a  ; 
PI.  35.  fig.  14  h).  Anteriorly,  these  vessels 
give  off'  branches,  the  terminations  of  which 
are  not  well  known.  By  some  they  are  said 
to  open  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  by  others 
to  terminate  as  cfeca.  Attached  to  the  walls 
of  these  lateral  tubes,  or  situated  within 
them,  are  pear-shaped  or  oval  corpuscles 
(PI.  84.  fig.  18  rt;  PI.  35.  fig.  14  c),  which 
exhibit  a  fiickeriug  appearance  from  the 
action  of  cilia  connected  with  them,  and 
which  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Posteriorly,  the  tubes  terminate  in  an  ac- 
tively contractile  sac,  whicli  opens  into  the 
cloaca.  In  regard  to  their  function,  these 
tubes  have  been  variousl}^  viewed,  as  water- 
vessels,  testes,  and  kidneys.  Ehrenberg  con- 
sidered them  as  connected  anteriorly  with 
a  certain  projecting  organ  (PI.  35.  fig.  14  a), 
situated  usually  in  the  cervical  region 
(PI.  34.  fig.  3;  PI.  35.  fig.  17),  denominated 
the  calcar  or  respiratory  tube,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  retractile  tuft  of  non-vibratile 
cilia  (PI.  35.  fig.  5  «).  They  have  no  rela- 
tion, however,  with  this,  which  corresponds 
to  an  antenna.  Huxley  proved  that  they 
are  part  of  a  water-sj'stem. 

Beneath  the  integument  of  the  Rotatoria, 
a  kind  of  irregular  circulation,  varying  with 
the  motions  of  the  body,  or  a  simple  mole- 
cular movement  of  minute  granules,  has 
been  noticed.  These  granules  are  probably 
situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity;  in  which 
also  sarcodic  globules,  sometimes  free,  at 
others  connected  by  filaments,  have  been 
observed. 

Reprcdtiction. — The  Rotatoria  are  propa- 


gated by  means  of  sexual  organs,  and  are 
unisexual.  The  female  organs  consist  of 
one  or  two  longer  or  shorter  ovarian  sacs  or 
ovaries,  situated  towards  the  posterior  end 
of  the  body  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the 
oviduct  terminating  in  the  cloaca,  or  at  a 
distinct  vulva.  The  ova  are  of  an  oval 
form,  and  are  sometimes  smooth  externally 
and  soft.  The  winter  -  ova  are  larger, 
darker  than  those  hatched  during  the 
summer,  and  the  outer  coat  is  thick  and 
hairy  or  tubercular.  The  winter-ova  which 
remain  so  long  attached  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  are  probably  gemmse  ;  they 
S(3metimes  remain  adherent  to  tiie  cloaca 
for  a  time,  and  in  a  few  instancesi  they  are 
hatched  within  the  ovary. 

The  testis  is  situated  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  body,  with  a  muscular  duct  opening 
externally. 

Many  of  the  Rotatoria  are  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life  ;  and  some  of  them  are 
stated  to  have  revived  after  having  been 
kept  dry  for  several  years. 

Perfect  desiccation  destro3^s  the  Rotifers, 
but  they  will  last  long  with  a  very  slight 
amount  of  moisture. 

The  families  of  the  Rotatoria  are  thus 
distinguished : — 

Ciliated  margin  of  rotatory  disk  simple  or  continuous. 
Margin  entire.  Holotrocha. 

Carapace  absent   1 .  lehthydina. 

Carapace  present    2.  Oicistina  (?). 

Margin  undulate  or  excised.  Schizotrocha. 

Carapace  absent   3.  Megalotrochaea. 

Carapace  present    4.  Flosculariaea. 

Rotatory  disk  divided  or  multiple. 

Divided  into  several  parti.  Folytrocha. 

Carapace  absent   5.  Hydatinaea. 

Carapace  present    6.  Euchlanidota. 

Divided  into  two  parts.  Zygoirocha. 

Carapace  absent   7.  Philodinasa. 

Carapace  present    8.  BracliiouEea. 

See  Albeetina. 

They  are  found  wherever  water  exists, 
provided  it  be  not  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion,— thus  in  pools,  on  moist  earth,  mosses, 
in  gutters,  &c.,  and  even  in  the  cells  of 
Tnosses  and  algfe. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Infus. ;  Dujard.  Infus. ; 
Siebold,  Vergleich.  Anat. ;  Dalrymple,  Phil. 
Trans.  1849,  331;  Pluxley,  trans.  Micr. 
Soc.  1862,  i.  1 ;  Williamson,  Micr.  Jn.  i.  1 ; 
Cohn,  Siehold  and  Kdlliker's  Zeitsch.  vii. 
431 ;  Gosse,  I'rans.  Micr.  Sue.  iii. ;  id.  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1856,  333  ;  Van  d.  Hoeven, 
Znolof/.,  and  Leuckart,  Narhtrcic/e ;  Carpent. 
The  Microscope;  Slack,  Marvels,  S,-c.  18G1 ; 
Pritchard,  Infusoria ;  Schmarda,  JS^eue  Ho- 
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tatoria,  1861 ;  Weisse,  Floscularia  ormata, 
Sieh.  and  KoU.  Zeitsch.  xiv.  p.  107  (Plate)  ; 
Mecznikow,  Sleh.  and  Kdll.  Jonrn.  1865  ; 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1866,  pp.  34  &  240;  Claparede, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1868,  i.  p.  309  ;  Schloch, 
Die  RcidertMere,  1869 ;  Cubitt,  31.  M.  Jn. 
1871,  vi.  168,  1872,  viii.  5  ;  Hudson,  31.  M. 
Jn.  1872. 

ROT'IFER,  Ciiv.— A  genus  of  Rotatoria, 
of  the  family  Philodinfea. 

Char.  Eyes  two,  situated  upon  the  pro- 
boscis ;  foot  furnished  with  lateral  horn- 
like processes,  and  with  two  terminal  toes, 
giving  its  end  a  bifiu'cate  appearance. 

R.  vulgaris  (PI.  35.  fig.  23).  Body  fusi- 
form, white,  gradually  attenuated  towards 
the  foot.    Aquatic ;  length  1-48  to  1-24". 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
Rotatoria,  and  has  long  been  known  as  a 
favourite  microscopic  object  under  the  po- 
pular name  of  the  wheel-animalcule.  The 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  body  termi- 
nates in  a  proboscis,  ciliated  at  the  end,  and 
upon  which  the  eyes  are  placed  ;  the  two 
rounded  lobes  of  the  rotatory  organ  are 
placed  laterally.  Behind,  and  at  the  root 
of  the  proboscis,  is  the  calcar. 

In  R.  citrinus,  the  middle  of  the  body  is 
yellowish,  the  horns  of  the  foot  long,  and 
the  eyes  round.  In  R.  macrurus  the  body 
is  suddenly  narrowed  into  a  long  foot.  In 
R.  tardus  the  body  is  gradually  attenuated, 
but  somewhat  deeply  constricted  into  seg- 
ments.   The  species  are  all  aquatic. 

BiBL.  Ehi-.  In  fns.  p.  484  ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  ;  Grenacher,  M.  3Iic.  Jn.  1870,  p.  44. 

ROTIF'ERA.    See  Rotatoria. 

RUBEFACTION  of  Water.  See 
Water. 

RUOIiJjl'RIA. — A  genus  of  Compositfe. 
The  pericarp  possesses  Hairs  of  an  inter- 
esting structure. 

BiBL.  Decaisne,  Ann.  N.  Hist.  vi.  p.  257 
(trans,  from  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xii.  p.  251). 

RUEL'LIA. — A  genus  of  Acanthaceous 
Plants.  The  testa  of  the  seed  of  R.vellia 
forniosa  exhibits  a  peculiar  kind  of  Hair 
(PI.  21.  fig.  21). 

RUST  OF  Plants.    See  Blight. 

RUTILA'RIA,  Grev.— A  genus  of  Dia- 

toXll£lCG£S 

BiBL.  Grev.  3Iic.  Trans.  18C6,  p.  124. 
RYE. — The  grain  of  Secale  cereale.  See 
Starch. 

RYLAND'SIA,  Grev.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacese. 

BiBL.  Greville  (Plate),  Qu.  3Iic.  Jn. 
1861,  pp.  39  &  67. 


RYTIPHLCE'A,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Rho- 
domelacese  (Florideous  Algae),  containing 
four  British  species,  mostly  common,  having 
pinnately  branched,  filiform  or  compressed 
fronds,  transversely  striate  and  reticulated ; 
the  articulate  axis  is  composed  of  a  circle  of 
large  elongated  tubular  cells  surrounding  a 
central  cell,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  kind 
of  rind  of  several  layers  of  small  coloured 
cells.  Colour  mostly  dull-red  or  brown. 
Fronds  from  2"  to  4"  or  6"  high.  The  cera- 
midia  occur  scattered  on  the  ramules  of  some 
plants ;  the  antheridia  tufted  in  the  same 
situations  on  others  ;  and  tetraspores  (tetra- 
hedral)  occur  imbedded  in  a  double  row  in 
stichidia,  borne  on  distinct  plants. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  3far.  Ah/,  p.  80, 
pi.  11  D ;  Grev.  Ah/.  Brit.  pi.  13";  Derbes 
and  Solier,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvi. 
p.  275,  pi.  35.  figs.  11  &  12 ;  Thuret,  ibid. 
4  ser.  iii.  p.  20. 

S. 

SABEL'LA.  —  A  genus  of  Tubicola 
(Annelida),  in  which  the  tube  is  composed 
of  grains  of  sand  or  mud. 

SAGCAMl'NA,  Sars.    See  Lituolida. 

SACCOG'YNA.  — A  genus  of  Junger- 
mannicEe  (Plepaticse)  founded  on  the  Jun- 
f/ermannia  viticulosa  of  Linnasus ;  it  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  subterraneous 
fleshy  perianth,  in  which  character  and  in 
habit  it  is  allied  to  Calypoc/eia.  It  is  found 
among  mosses,  especially  in  alpine  districts. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  121; 
Brit.  Jung.  pi.  00 ;  Ekart,  Syn.  Jung.  pi.  1. 
fig.  6  ;  Endlicher,  Gen.  Plant.  Supp.  1. 
No.  472-23. 

SAC'CULUS,  Gosse.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Ichthydina. 

Char.  Ej'e  single,  frontal;  body  free  from 
hairs,  and  without  a  foot ;  rotatory  organ  a 
simple  wreath ;  alimentary  canal  very  large ; 
jaws  set  far  forward,  apparently  consisting 
of  two  delicate  unequal  lateral  pieces,  and 
a  slender  central  portion,  very  evanescent ; 
eggs  attached  behind  after  deposition. 

S.  viridis.    Length  1-150" ;  aquatic. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1851,  viii, 
198. 

SAGE'DIA,  Fries. — A  genus  of  Endocar- 
pese  (Angiocarpous  Lichens),  consisting  of 
a  few  anomalous  plants,  closely  related  to 
Endocarpon  and  Verrucaria. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Ang.  Lick.  p.  21. 

SAGO. — Farinas  obtained  from  a  variety 
of  tropical  plants  are  known  by  this  name ; 
but  the  true  East-Indian  sagoes  are  ex- 
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tracted  from  the  central  part  of  the  trunks 
of  Palm-trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Sagus, 
natives  of  the  Moluccas.  In  PI.  37.  tig.  23, 
is  figured  the  starch  of  a  sago  obtained  from 
the  Museum  at  Kew ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  is  the  produce  of  a  Sagus.  Its 
grains  resemble  those  of  some  East-Indian 
Arrow-roots  (PI.  37.  fig.  18).  See  Starch. 
SAGRPNA,  D'Orb.  (SAGiiAiNA,Reuss). 

See  UVIGEEINA. 

S  ALA'CIA,Lamx. — A  genus  of  Lafoeidfe 
(Hydroida). 

Char.  Stem  erect,  composed  of  aggregated 
tubes,  branching,  rooted.  Hydrothecas 
cylindrical,  sessile,  without  operculum, 
adnate  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length, 
disposed  on  all  sides  of  stem  and  branches 
in  a  regular  and  equidistant  longitudinal 
series.  GonotheCcB  scattered  on  the  stem 
and  branches  ;  gonophores  iinlmown.  Po- 
lypites  long,  cylindrical,  with  a  conical 
proboscis. 

S.  ahictina.  Deep  water  off  Northum- 
berland coast. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Hi/d.  Zooph.  p.  211. 

SALICINE.  —The  alkaloid  of  the  willow 
and  poplar. 

The  so-called  circular  crystals  of  this 
substance  (PI.  31.  fig.  9)  form  a  beautiful 
polarizing  object.  The  largest  crystals  are 
obtained  bv  fusion. 

SALICORNA'RIA,  Cuv.— A  genus  of 
Infundibnlate  Cheilostomatous  Polyzoa. 

Char.  Surface  divided  into  rliomboidal  or 
hexagonal  spaces  by  ridges  surrounding  the 
cells  ;  avicularia  disposed  irregularly.  One 
species : 

*S.  farchninoides.  On  old  shells,  «&c.  from 
deep  water,  not  uncommon. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  ^ci'^.  ^oo;?/*.  3.55 ;  Busk, 
Cat.  of3Iar.  Puhjz.  (Brit.  Mm.)  16 ;  Pleller, 
Verh'andl.  zool.-hot.  Gesedsch.  in  Wien, 
Bd.  xvii.  1867,  p.  85. 

SALICORNARI'ADyE.— A  family  of 
Infundibulate  Cheilostomatous  PolyzoL 

Char.  Polypidom  erect,  branched,  jointed  ; 
branches  cylindrical,  dichotomous,  with  the 
cells  on  all  sides.    One  genus  : 

Salic  OENARiA. 
,  SALIVA  and  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 
— The  glands  which  secrete  the  saliva  are 
the  parotids,  the  submaxillary,  and  the 
sublingual.  Each  consists  of  a  single 
excretory  duct,  which  branches  repeatedly 
towards*  the  body  of  the  gland,  so  as  to 
subdivide  it  into  a  multitude  of  lobes  and 
lobules,  which  are  connected  with  connec- 
tive tissue  and  nucleated  fibres  resembling 


unstriped  muscular  fibres,  and  invested  by 
a  strong  fibrous  capsule.  Numerous  nerves 
and  blood-vessels  supply  the  lobules  or 
alveoli,  which  have  externally  a  limiting 
membrane  and  internally  an  epithelium, 
which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  rami- 
fying tubular  ducts. 

The  limiting  membrane,  or  membrana 
propria,  is  homogeneous  and  continuous,  and 
not  reticulate  ;  but  it  is  perforated  by  the 
nerves  which  supply  the  cell -structure 
within,  and  it  is  connected  externally  with 
numerous  niulti-  or  quadripolar  cells,  which 
Kolliker  considered  to  be  connective-tissue 
cells,  and  Pfliiger  pronounces  to  be  ganglion- 
cells.  The  columnar  epithelial  cells,  sup- 
ported by  the  limiting  membrane,  form  a 
single  layer,  whicli  limits  a  central  canal ; 
and  each  cell  is  closely  applied  to  those  in 
contact  with  it  laterally,  so  that  the  whole 
is  more  or  less  tessellated  in  appearance. 
TIic  cells  are  nucleated,  and  the  pale  single 
spherical  nucleus  of  each  cell  lies  close  to 
the  limiting  membrane.  Pfliiger  asserts, 
and  Kolliker  denies,  that  these  nuclei  often 
give  ofl'  an  extremely  delicate  fibre,  which 
penetrates  that  surface  of  tlie  salivary  cell 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  membrane. 
The  cells  contain  granules  and  tenacious 
fluid  protoplasm  (niid  of  course  to  some  ob- 
servers this  is  even  arranged  in  fine  fibrils). 

The  alveoli  or  lobules  are  closely  com- 
pressed and  flattened  against  each  other, 
and  are  bound  down  by  the  connective 
tissue  and  nuclear  fibres ;  and  an  exceed- 
ingly small  quantity  intervenes  between 
the  different  grape-like  masses,  which  all 
enter  into  one  particular  ramification  of 
the  duct ;  but  there  is  much  of  it  between 
the  lobules  of  neighbouring  tubes.  Minute 
fissures  exist  where  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  groups  of  lobules  belonging  to  one 
ramifying  duct  are  united  together,  and  the 
connective  tissue  which  boimds  these 
openings  is  lined  with  an  indistinct  epithe- 
lium. They  are  probably  lymphatics.  The 
minute  capillaries  enter  the  connective 
tissue ;  but  their  method  of  termination 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The 
nerves  pass  in  through  the  tissue  to  reach 
the  limiting  membrane  of  each  alveolus;  ^ 
but  what  then  becomes  of  them  is  a  matter 
of  great  dispute,  owing  to  the  apparently 
necessary  alteration  of  the  normal  struc- 
tures by  such  reagents  as  chromic  acid 
solution  (i=\,  per  cent.),  osmic  acid  solution, 
alcohol,  and  glycerine,  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  nerve  can  be  traced  tmder  a 
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power  of  some  500  diameters.  Pfliiger 
states  that,  besides  the  medullated  nerves, 
there  are  tliree  liinds  of  pale  jjerves,  and 
there  are  also  the  ganglion  multipolar  cells 
already  noticed.  The  first  kind  of  pale 
nerve  consists  of  extremely  transparent 
fibres,  presenting  the  characters  of  axis- 
cylinders  invested  with  a  nucleated  sheath  ; 
they  become  fusiform  here  and  there,  and 
when  not  acted  upon  by  reagents,  possess 
the  appearance  of  naked  axis-cylinders. 
The  second  kind  are  called  gelatinous 
fibres,  and  consist  of  bands  of  finely  gra- 
nular protoplasm  lying  in  a  sheath  of 
nucleated  connective  tissue  ;  they  may  be 
observed  to  be  continuous  with  the  gangiion- 
cells.  The  third  kind  consists  of  bundles 
of  fine  fibrils  in  a  sheath  with  oval  nuclei ; 
they  resemble  the  nerve-fibres  of  Remak. 
The  medullated  fibres  have  excessively 
delicate  sheaths,  and  are  prone  to  form 
varicosities  ;  they  divide  and  subdivide,  so 
that  almost  feathery  medullated  fibres  lie 
between  the  alveoli,  and  give  off'  branches 
in  all  directions.  Some  observers  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  the  ultimate  fibrils 
penetrate  the  limiting  membrane,  and 
become  connected  organically  with  the 
epithelium  cells,  which,  moreover,  they  say 
have  delicate  fibrillar  processes  on  their 
bases.  Moreover,  the  fibres  and  termina- 
tions of  the  multipolar  ganglion-cells  which 
are  situated  just  outside  the  limiting  mem- 
brane are  also  stated  to  merge  into  the 
epithelial  cell -wall. 

The  tubular  part  of  the  glands  is  lined 
■with  cylindrical  epithelium,  which  is 
elongated  on  the  smaller  ducts  and  less  so 
near  the  excretory  duct.  The  cells  are 
nucleated,  and  have  a  stout  cell-membrane, 
which,  according  to  some  observers,  is 
fibrillar  close  to  the  investing  membrane  of 
the  duct,  especially  when  iodized  serum  has 
been  used  (PI.  1.  fig.  5). 

The  proper  excretory  ducts  are  lined  with 
an  epithelium  consisting  of  short  cylindrical 
cells,  and  the  wall  is  strengthened  by  fibres 
of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres  and 
unstriped  muscular  fibres.  The  saliva  in 
health  contains  no  morphological  elements, 
but  forms  a  transparent  homogeneous  fluid; 
but  under  great  mechanical  irritation,  and 
according  to  Pfliiger,  it  contains  epithelial 
cells,  with  adherent  medullary  nerve-fibres 
and  connective  tissue.  Usually,  simple 
catarrh  or  some  trifling  irritation  produces 
the  so-called  salivary  corpuscles,  granular 
nucleated  cells,  and  granular  cloudy  mucus. 


BiBL.  Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiohfpj ; 
Ward,  On  Salivary  Glands,  TodcTs  Cyclo}), ; 
Gianuzzi,  Ber.  d.  k.  Siichs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  Nov. 
18G6  ;  Pleidenheim,  Stud.  d.  PJiysiolog.  Inst. 
zi(.  Breslau,  t.  iv.  1808;  Kulhker,  Mik.  AnaL; 
Pfliiger,  in  Strieker's  Hum.  c^-  Com}-).  Hist. 
i.  p.  423 ;  Frey,  Hnndh.  d.  Hist.  u.  Hisfo- 
chemie,  p.  455 ;  Wright,  On  Saliva,  London, 
1842  ;  Bernard,  Zegons,  Paris,  1858. 

SALPI'NA,  Ehr. — A  genus  of  Rotatoria, 
of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 

C/iar.  Eyes  single,  cervical ;  foot  forked ; 
carapace  closed  on  the  ventral  surface,  and 
furnished  with  spines  or  horns  at  the  ends. 
Aquatic. 

The  carapace  resembles  a  three-sided 
box  with  convex  sides,  flat  and  closed 
beneath,  and  often  scabrous. 

iS'.  redunca  (PI.  35.  fig.  24).  Carapace  with 
two  curved  horns  in  front  upon  the  ventral 
surface,  smooth,  posterior  end  with  three 
horns ;  dorsum  cleft,  gaping.  Length  of 
carapace  1-21P)  to  1-144". 

Five  other  species. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infns.  p.  469;  Pritchard, 
Infiis. 

"SALPIN'GIA,  Coppin. — A  genus  of 
Infundibulate  Cheilostomatous  Polyzoa,  of 
the  family  Eucratiada-. 

Char.  Erect,  branched;  cells  elongate, 
with  spines  and  trumpet-shaped  processes  ; 
oriflce  lateral.    One  species : 

S.  Hassalii.    On  filamentous /"mc!';  rare. 

BiBL.  Coppin,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1848,  ii. 
p.  273. 

SALTS.    See  Crystals. 

SAL'VIA,  L. — An  extensive  genus  of 
Flowering  plants  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Labiatse, 
including  common  sage,  and  many  species 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
They  are  interesting  to  the  microscopist 
both  on  account  of  the  glandular  hairs, 
containing  the  essential  oils,  and  the  spiral- 
fibrous  structures  found  in  the  Hairs  of  the 
pericarp  (PI.  21.  fig.  23)  and  the  hairs  of 
the  stigma. 

_  SALVIN'IA,  Mich.— A  genus  of  Mar- 
sileacese,  growing  floating  on  the  surface 
of  stagnant  water  (not  British). 

The  fructification  appears  to  resemble 
that  of  Marsilea  and  Pilularia,  except  that 
the  autheridia  and  sporangia  are  contained 
in  separate  sacs,  and  also  attached  to  a  sort 
of  central  cellular  stroma.  The  prothallium 
of  Salvinia  produces  several  archegonia,  and 
not  one  only. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  3Tan.  of  Bot.  p.  350. 
See  Marsileace^  and  Pilularia. 
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Brain-sand  from  the 
pineal  gland,  in  bundles 


SANU,Bhain-. — Brain-sand,  or  the  acer^ 
villus  cerebri,  is  found 
in  tlie  pineal  gland  and 
the  choroid  plexus, 
sometimes  also  in  the 
pia  mater,  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  and 
the  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricles. 

It  consists  of  single, 
or  aggregated  and  no- 
dular, rounded,  dark 
bodies,l-2.500  to  1-200" 
in  diameter, sometimes 
also  forming  club  - 
shaped,  cylindrical,  or 
reticular  masses.  Che- 
niioally  it  is  principally 
composed  of  carbonate 

and  phosphate  of  lime,    of  areolar  tiasueT 

and,  like  other  concre-      Magn.  350  diams. 
tions,  leaves  an  organic 
cast  of  the  original  form,  after  the  salts 
have  been  removed  by  a  dilute  acid. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  3Iikr.  Anaf.  ii. 

SAND,  Sea-.  — -  This  often  contains 
interesting  microscopic  objects,  as  Fora- 
minifera,  spicules  of  sponges,  minute  shells 
of  the  Mollusca  or  their  fragments,  portions 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  Echinodermata,  &c. 

The  various  bodies  may  be  separated 
from  the  washed  and  dried  sand  with  a 
mounted  bristle. 

The  sand  or  powder  which  may  be 
separated  by  pressing  or  shaking  newly 
imported  sponges,  and  which  is  sometimes 
called  sponge-sand,  is  very  rich  in  the  above 
organic  bodies,  especially  the  Foraminifera. 

SAP. — A  name  vaguely  applied  to  the 
watery  juices  contained  in  living  plants. 
Sap  flowing  from  wounds  may  contain 
varioiis  organized  substances,  such  as  starch- 
granules,  chlorophyll-globules,  protoplasm, 
and  also  raphides  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  proper  microscopic  characters. 

SAPROLKG'NIA,  Nees.    See  Achlya. 

SAPROLEGNIE'^.  See  Confervoi- 
DEJE.  See  also  Pringsh.  Jahrh.  tciss.  Bot. 
1857  and  1873. 

SAPtACENA'RIA,  Defrance.— A  short, 
thick,  triangular  modification  of  Cristellaria. 
Recent  and  fossil. 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
ser.  3.  xii.  217. 

SAR'CINA,  Goodsir. — A  curious  organ- 
ism, placed  provisionally  among  the  Pal- 
mellaceee  (Confervoid  Algse)  from  considera- 
tions relating  to  its  apparent  structure,  but 


which  ill  its  habitat  and  general  characters 
would  appear  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Fungi.  tSarcina  ventriciili  (PI.  3.  fig.  5  a 
and  b)  is  a  body  found  sometimes  in  great 
abundance  in  vomited  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach of  the  human  subject,  also  in  the 
stomach  after  deatli,  wliere  no  disorder  had 
appeared  during  life ;  in  the  lung,  blood, 
urine,  fcBces,  in  the  pus  of  pulmonary  abscess, 
&c. ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  rabbit.  It  ordinarily  consists  of 
minute  cubical,  oblong,  or  even  irregular 
masses,  of  considerable  consistence,  com- 
posed of  four,  eight,  sixteen,  sixty-four,  or 
more  squarish  cells  contained  in  a  tough 
transparent  frond,  apparently  composed  of 
the  cell-membranes  of  tliese  cells.  The 
cells  are  always  most  closely  connected  in. 
groups  of  four,  which  stand  a  little  more 
apart  from  each  other  in  the  secondary 
groups  of  sixteen ;  these  again  have  a 
stronger  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
when  they  are  collected  into  tertiary  groups 
of  sixty-four  (PI.  3.  tig.  6  «,  h).  The  size 
of  the  primary  cells  (nuclei  of  Ch.  Robin) 
appears  to  vary  slightly ;  we  find  their 
diameter  about  1-16,000";  they  have  a 
slight  brownish  tint,  which  imparts  a  colour 
to  the  whole  mass.  Iodine  colours  the 
fronds  brown ;  alcohol  contracts  them  a 
little.  Nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  them, 
even  when  heat  is  applied.  Alkalies  cause 
the  fronds  to  break  up  into  their  constituent 
components.  The  plant  appears  to  increase 
by  the  division  of  the  contents  of  its  ulti- 
mate cells  iuto  four  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  membrane  around  each  portion,  the 
groups  remaining  attached  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  according  to  circumstances. 
The  history  of  this  remarkable  production 
requires  further  elucidation  ;  it  is  evidently 
not  connected  with  any  special  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed ;  and  its  occurrence  is  now  known  to 
be  much  more  common  than  was  at  one 
time  imagined.  Mr.  Berlieley  has  in  vain 
tried  to  get  it  to  germinate  in  sugar  and 
water. 

Oh.  Robin  places  Sarcina  in  Meyen's 
genus  3Ierismopa'dia;  but  from  its  habit 
and  general  character,  Sarcina  would  appear 
to  be  rather  referable  to  the  Fungi. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens  has  described  what 
he  regards  as  a  second  species  of  Sarcina, 
which  he  found  upon  calcined  ox-bones, 
giving  them  a  red  colour.  The  cells  of 
this  are  about  half  the  size  of  those  of 
S.  ventriculi. 
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BiBL.  Goodsir,  Edinh.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  1842,  p.  430 ;  Anat.  and  Path.  Ohs. 
Edinb.  1845,  pi.  8.  iigs.  1  &  3 ;  Busk,  Mic. 
Journ.  1843  ;  Niigeli,  Einz.  Ah/,  p.  2  ;  Oh. 
Robin,  VegetarLV  Parasit.  2nd  edit.  p.  331 ; 
Bennett,  Lectures  on  Clin.  Med.  1851,  p.  214; 
Rossmanu,  Flora,  1857,  p.  641 ;  Stephens, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  xx.  p.  514. 

SARCOOH'ITUM,  Ilass.— A  genus  of 
Infundibulate  Ctenostomatous  Polyzoa,  of 
the  family  Alcyonidiadse. 

Char.  Encrusting-,  covered  with  perforate 
prominences  in  which  the  cells  are  im- 
mersed; ova  scattered  singly  throughout. 
One  species : 

S.  polyoum.    On  Fucus  serratus. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1851,  vii. 
484. 

SARCODE. — A  term  applied  by  Du  jardin 
to  the  gelatinous,  homogeneous,  diaphanous 
proteine  substance  occurring  abundantly  in 
very  young  animals,  the  larvae  of  insects, 
embr3'os  of  the  Vertebrata,  worms,  zoo- 
phytes, &c.  It  is  synonymous  with  proto- 
plasm ;  but  it  is  employed  to  represent  all 
the  soft  structures  of  the  Protozoa,  and 
therefore  includes  something  more  than  that 
undifferentiated  substance.  It  appears  to 
constitute  the  whole  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  the  Amcebce.  It  may  be  readily 
studied  when  exuding  from  around  the  body 
of  the  intestinal  parenchymatous  worms,  as 
the  Didoma,  Cysticercvs,  Tania,  &c.,  or 
almost  any  of  the  Infusoria,  placed  alive  in 
water  between  two  plates  of  glass.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  the  bodies  of  the 
animals  are  seen  to  be  bordered  with  a  row 
of  projecting  diaphanous  globules  (PI.  25. 
fig.  2  a),  frequently  more  or  less  pressed 
together,  which  after  a  time  become  sepa- 
rated and  float  in  the  liquid,  especially  if  it 
be  shaken.  Spherical  cavities  or  vacuoles 
are  soon  perceptible  in  these  globules  of 
sarcode  CPl.  25.  fig.  2  b),  the  nature  of 
which  is  readily  determined  by  comparing 
the  refraction  of  the  light  at  their  circum- 
ference ■with  that  at  the  circumference  of 
the  globules  themselves ;  for  on  elevating 
the  object-glass,  the  centre  of  the  vacuoles 
becomes  darker,  and  the  centre  of  the 
globules  becomes  brighter  ;  whilst  on 
approximating  the  object-glass,  the  reverse 
takes  place.  The  spontaneously  produced 
cavities  continue  to  enlarge  and  increase 
in  numbers,  until  some  of  the  globules 
appear  perforated  in  all  directions.  Ulti- 
mately the  globules  become  so  altered  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  that  they  form  a 


thin  granular  or  ■^\Tinkled  layer,  resembling 
coagulated  albumen. 

The  protoplasm  of  vegetable  cells  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  sarcode  of  animal 
structures.  In  certain  cells  it  exists  in  two 
forms  as  regards  density,  the  outer  portion 
being  firmer  than  the  inner ;  or  it  may 
become  entirely  liquid.  In  many  of  the 
lower  organisms,  and  probably  most  cells 
in  their  youngest  state,  it  is  glutinous,  and 
in  the  former  permanently  remains  so. 

When  existing  in  cells  and  the  lowest 
animals,  it  appears  to  constitute  the  essen- 
tial part  of  their  structure,  and  is  capable 
of  performing  all  the  functions  carried  on 
by  the  tissues  of  the  higher  or  more  per- 
fect organisms.  It  also  appears  that  the 
cell-theory,  in  so  far  as  it  attributes  the 
principal  importance  to  the  cell-wall,  is 
founded  upon  error — the  cell-wall  merely 
forming  a  protection  to  the  sarcode  or  pri- 
mordial utricle  of  plants,  and  the  sarcode 
or  protoplast  as  it  might  be  called  of  ani- 
mals, enabling  them  to  carry  on  their 
essential  functions  uninterrupted  by  sur- 
rounding influences. 

BiBL.  Uuiardin,  Infiis.  p.  35. 

SARCOLEM'MA.    See  Muscle. 

SARCOM'ATA.  —  These  are  tumours 
usually  known  as  fibro -plastic,  tibro-nucle- 
ated,  recurrent  fibroid,  and  myeloid.  They 
consist  of  connective  tissue,  which  through- 
out its  growth  retains  its  embryonic  typej 
and  the  kinds  depend  upon  the  size  and  con- 
figuration of  the  cells  and  the  nature  of  the 
intercellular  substance.  The  cells  which 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  growth, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  protoplasm,  in- 
cluding a  nucleus, but  not  included  by  a  cell- 
wall  ;  and  they  may  be  round,  fusiform,  and 
myeloid.  The  roimd  cells  are  in  some  in- 
stances undistinguishable  from  lymph-cells 
or  white  blood-corpuscles  ;  others  resemble 
granulation-cells.  The  fusiform  or  fibro- 
plastic cells  are  sometimes  stellate  ;  they 
are  granular  and  have  a  long  oval  nucleus, 
and  they  resemble  the  cells  of  granulation 
or  embryonic  tissue,  which  is  in  process  ot 
forming  mature  connective  tissue.  The 
myeloid  or  mother  cells  are  larger  than  the 
preceding  kinds ;  they  are  irregular  in  shape, 
and  mostly  spherical  with  ofl'shoots.  They 
are  finely  gTanular,  and  contain  several  nuclei 
and  nucleoli.  The  nuclei  may  be  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  one  cell  containing  as  many 
as  thirty.  An  intercellular  substance  exists 
in  all  sarcomata,  although  it  is  small  in 
quantity,  the  cells  lying  in  nearly  close 
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apposition.  It  may  be  perfectly  fluid  and 
homogeneous,  or  firmer  and  granular  or 
less  frequent,  more  or  less  fibrillated.  The 
blood-vessels  are  numerous,  and  their  walls 
consist  of  embryonic  tissue.  This  growth 
takes  place  by  the  multiplication  of  their 
owTi  elements,  and  is  either  central  or  peri- 
pheral ;  and  they  undergo  fatty  deg  eneration, 
cystic  growth,  ossification,  and  mucoid  de- 
generation. These  secondary  changes  im- 
part their  respective  characters  to  growths 
which  are  known  by  the  terms  osteoid, 
sarcoma,  melanotic  sarcoma,  and  cystic 
sarcoma.  The  so-called  malignancy  of  these 
tumours  depends  upon  the  rapid  cell-growth 
and  increasing  vascularity  of  the  structures. 
They  form  most  important  and  interesting 
microscopic  objects.    See  Tumours. 

BiBL.  Virchow,  VircTi.  Archiv,  1848,  i. 
pp.  195  &  470;  Reinhardt,  Path.  Anat. 
Uniers.  1852,  p.  122  ;  Paget,  Snrgical  Pa- 
thologij,  1853,  ii.  pp.  151, 156, 212  ;  Billroth, 
Virchow  Archiv,  1856,  ix.  p.  172,  xviii.  p. 
82 ;  Volkmann,  Virch.  Archiv,  1857,  xii. 
p.  27  ;  Reindfleisch,  Path.  Hist.  (St/d.  Soc. 
tr.  Baxter)  vol.  i.  p.  146;  Green,  Path.  8/- 
Morb.  Anat.  p.  109. 

SARCOP'TES,Latr.— A  genus  of  Arach- 
nida,  of  the  orderAcarina,  and  family  Acarea. 

S.  scahiei  (Acarus  scabici)  (PI.  2.  fig.  16). 
The  itch-insect  of  man. 

Body  soft,  white,  oval-oblong  or  rounded ; 
ventral  surface  with  transverse  and  undula- 
ting rug£e ;  dorsal  surface  with  marginal 
irregularly  concentric  rugjB,  the  central 
space  witii  numerous  short  and  conical  pa- 
pillae and  stouter  but  short  protuberances 
or  spines  arising  from  an  annular  base  ;  at 
the  sides  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  body 
are  also  scattered  seta;.  Plead  small,  some- 
what naiTowed  in  front ;  mandibles  toothed. 
Anterior  two  pairs  of  legs  separated  from 
the  posterior  by  a  considerable  interval ; 
legs  short,  the  anterior  two  pairs  with  aceta- 
bula  or  adhesion-disks  and  five-jointed,  the 
posterior  three-jointed,  the  last  joint  termi- 
nated by  a  long  seta  and  without  acetabula. 
Length  of  female  1-100  to  1-75''. 

The  females  burrow  in  the  skin,  in  which 
the  oval  eggs,  1-120"  in  length,  are  laid; 
these  are  hatched  in  about  ten  days,  and 
the  young  have  only  six  legs. 

Male  only  about  half  the  size  of  the 
female,  and  with  acetabula  to  the  hinder- 
most  pair  of  legs. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  irritation 
produced  by  these  mites  and  their  ova  is 
the  cause  of  the  itch. 


They  should  be  searched  for  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  burrows,  which  are  often  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye ;  the  ova  are  frequently 
present  in  the  pustules.  They  are  most 
easily  found  by  examining  the  skin  with  a 
power  of  fifty  to  seventy  diameters,  attached 
to  a  firm  but  movable  arm,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  good  bull's-ej'e  condenser. 

The  entire  animals  may  be  preserved  in 
glycerine  or  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  ; 
the  parts  of  the  mouth  should  be  dried  and 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

Other  imperfectly  examined  or  doubtful 
species  occur  upon  animals,  as  the  drome- 
dary, the  chamois,  the  dog,  sheep,  rabbit, 
&c. 

See  Demodex  and  Psoeoptes. 

BiBL.  Bourguigiion,  TjwVt',  d^-c,  de  la  Gale 
(abstract  in  JEd.  Monthly  Jovrn.  1852,  Ix.)  ; 
GeiTais,  Walckenacr's  Insect.  Apteres,  in. 
268,  and  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  xv.  9 ;  Hering, 
D.  Kratzmilben.  d.  Hiivre,  Nov.  Act.  Nat. 
Cur.  xviii.  573 ;  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
2  ser.  iii.  245  ;  Wedl,  Pathol.  Histohq.  798. 

SARCOS'pYPHUS,  Gorda.— A  genus  of 
Jungermanniese  (Hepaticse).  S.  Ehrhai-ti 
{Jimcj.  emarginata,  Ehrh.)  is  a  remarkable 
species,  of  dark  purple,  almost  black  colour. 


Fig.  624,  Fig.  625. 


Sarcoseyphus  Ehrharti. 

Fig.  624.  Periehaste  and  perigoiie  opened,  showing  the 
young  eporange  emerging  from  the  epigone.  Magnified 
25  diameters. 

Fig.  625.  Perichsete  and  perigone  opened,  showing 
the  base  of  the  seta  surrounded  by  the  epigone.  Mag- 
nified 10  diameters. 

growing  frequently  in  wet  places,  on  rocks 
of  mountainous  districts. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  114; 
Brit.  Junq.  pi.  27  ;  Ekart,  Synops.  Jung. 
pi.  7.  fig.  5G,  and  pi.  13.  fig.  113;  Endlicher, 
Gen.  Plant.  Supp.  i.  nos.  474-1. 

SARGAS'SUM,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Fuca- 
cese  (Fucoid  Alga),  gulf-weeds,  known 
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from  the  allied  sea-weeds  by  its  stalked 
g;lobular  air-vessels.  The  receptacles  are 
small,  linear,  and  mostly  clnstered  at  the 
base  of  branches,  and  pierced  by  numerous 
pores  leading  to  conceptades  containing 
spore-sacs  and  clusters  of  antheridia  (see 

FUCACE^). 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  14, 
pi.  1  A  ;  Greville,  Ahj.  Brit.  pi.  1. 

SCALARIFORM  VESSELS.  See 
Spibal  Vessels. 

SCALES  OF  Fishes. — -These  bodies 
were  formerly  regarded  as  epidermic  forma- 
tions, analogous  to  the  nails,  &c.  of  the 
higher  animals,  which  later  observations 
have  shown  not  to  be  the  case. 

Each  scale  is  contained  in  a  distinct  sac 
of  the  sivin  or  cutis,  covered  externally  with 
its  pigment-layer  and  epidermis.  The  cutis 
itself  consists  of  interlacing  fibres  of  areolar 
tissue  with  formative  cells.  The  pigment- 
layer  is  composed  of  elegant  pigment-cells 
with  long  processes.  Immediatel}''  above 
the  upper  surface  of  the  scales  lies  a  very 
fine  membrane,  distinct  from  the  cutis,  in 
which  the  impressions  of  the  irregularities 
of  surface  existing  upon  the  scales  are 
visible. 

In  some  fishes,  as  the  eel,  the  scales  do 
not  project  beyond  the  surface;  hence  the 
eel  is  commonly  supposed  to  possess  no 
scales.  They  are  easily  seen,  however,  in  a 
dried  piece  of  the  skin,  mounted  in  balsam, 
covered  by  the  skin  with  its  pigment-cells 
(PI.  17.  fig.  19),  the  whole  forming  a  very 
beautiful  object. 

In  many  of  the  common  cycloid  fishes,  as 
the  roach,  dace,  &c.,  the  scales  project  pos- 
teriorly from  the  surface,  carrying  before 
them  the  thinner  and  closely  applied  outer 
layer  of  the  cutaneous  sac,  whilst  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  sac  extends  into  or  is 
formed  by  the  under  portion  of  the  cutis. 
In  these  fishes  also,  the  portion  of  the  cutis 
situated  beneath  the  posterior  projecting 
portion  of  the  scales  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  very  thin  and  minute  crystals,  to 
which  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  skin  is  owing, 
and  which  often  exhibit  very  beautifully  the 
colours  of  thin  plates. 

The  signification  of  the  various  parts  of 
structure  of  the  scales  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily determined ;  hence  we  must  con- 
fine our  remarks  to  simply  pointing  out  the 
structural  peculiarities. 

Most  scales  consist  of  two  portions, — an 
under,  composed  of  numerous  layers  made 
up  of  very  fine  fibres  taking  various  direc- 


tions, and  best  seen  by  scraping  away  the 
upper  portion  of  the  scale  after  maceration 
in  dilute  acid  (PI.  17.  fig.  11  a).  The  upper 
portion  consists  of  concentric  plates,  the 
margins  of  which  give  rise  to  the  concen- 
tric lines  so  frequently  seen  in  the  scales 
(PI.  17.  figs.  0, 10,  22, 23,  &c.).  These  lines 
correspond  to  the  margins  of  the  layers,  and 
often  present  a  nodular  or  crenate  appear- 
ance (PI.  17.  fig.  11  h) ;  and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  scales  they  are  frequently 
interrupted  and  irregularly  ciu-ved  (PI.  17. 
fig.  11c).  The  substance  of  the  upper  por- 
tion appears  to  be  structureless. 

In  a  transverse  section,  the  projecting 
margins  of  the  laminse  belonging  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  scale  are  seen  as  so 
many  teeth  (PI.  17.  fig.  12). 

Many  scales  also  exhibit  radiating  lines 
(PL  17.  fig.  23),  corresponding  to  furrows 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  scales  ;  these 
are  sometimes  closed  above,  so  as  to  form 
tubes,  and  have  been  regarded  as  nutritive 
canals. 

Near  the  centre  of  some  scales,  as  those 
of  the  perch,  are  numerous  rounded  corpus- 
cles or  solid  bodies,  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  upper  portion  of  the  scales 
(PL  17.  figs.  G«  &  7).  At  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  same  scales  are  often  seen 
spine-like  processes  (PL  17.  figs.  66  &  9), 
with  rounded  or  angular  bodies,  resr^mbling 
the  last  in  appearance,  ari-anged  in  rows  at 
their  bases  (PL  17.  fig.  8). 

The  scales  of  the  eel  appear  to  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  similar  bodies,  difi'ering 
only  in  form,  and  arranged  in  concentric 
rows  (PL  17.  figs.  20  &  20  a).  They  are 
solid,  impregnated  throughout  with  calca- 
reous matter,  which  is  left  after  incinerating 
the  scales,  retaining  the  original  form  of  the 
bodies  (PL  17.  fig.  21). 

In  the  scales  of  some  fishes,  particularly 
those  of  extinct  genera  and  species,  lacunje 
and  canaliculi  resembling  those  of  bone 
(PL  17.  fig.  1  c),  with  Haversian  canals,  are 
met  with.  A  vitreous  or  enamel-like  layer, 
having  the  structure  of  dentine,  is  also  met 
with  in  the  form  of  an  external  coating. 

The  structure  of  the  spines  or  spine-like 
scales  of  the  skate  is  curious.  The  larger  of 
them  consist  of  a  button-like  base,  sur- 
mounted by  a  sharp  process  (PL  17.  fig.  .3). 
The  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  base  is 
opaque-white,  and  consists  of  an  imperfectly 
fibrous  tissue  with  large  areolfe  (PL  17. 
fig.  37).  The  spine  is  hollow,  the  cavity 
being  continuous  with  that  of  a  rounded 
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body,  partly  immersed  in  the  wliite  sub- 
stance (PI.  17.  fig.  3  a).  The  cavity  is  filled 
with  a  pulp,  consisting  of  lax  areolar  tissue 
with  minute  cells ;  whilst  its  walls  are  com- 
posed of  a  hard  substance  traversed  by 
branched  canals  resembling  those  of  den- 
tine (PI.  17.  fig.  4).  The  substance  of  the 
smaller  spines  (PI.  17.  fig.  2)  exhibits  the 
same  dentinous  structure  (fig.  5). 

PI.  17.  fig.  10  represents  one  of  a  longi- 
tudinal row  of  scales  extending  along  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  the  body  of  most 
fishes,  and  traversed  by  a  tube  (a),  formerly 
supposed  to  give  exit  to  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  surface,  which  view  has  lately 
been  thrown  into  doubt.  The  tubes  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  produce  the 
lateral  line,  as  it  is  called. 

The  scales  of  fishes  contain  a  lai'ge  amount 
of  inorganic  matter,  composed  principally  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  mixed  with  the  car- 
bonate. The  organic  basis  consists  of  a 
cartilaginous  substance. 

Some  years  since,  M.  Agassiz  founded  a 
classification  of  fishes  upon  the  structure  of 
the  scales,  havingfouud  that  with  diti'erences 
in  the  scales,  other  great  and  important  di- 
stinctions were  in  harmony.  The  system 
has  been  found  of  eminent  survice  to  the 
geologist;  although  later  researches  have 
shown  that  scales  presenting  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  belonging  to  fishes  of  dif- 
ferent orders  in  this  system  have  been 
found  upon  the  same  fish. 

The  arrangement  was  as  follows  : — 

Scales  enamelled. 

Ord.  1.  Ganoid  fishes.  Those  the  skin 
of  which  is  regularly  covered  with  angular 
thick  scales,  composed  internally  of  bone, 
and  externally  of  enamel.  Most  of  the 
species  are  fossil,  the  sturgeon  and  bony 
pike  being  recent. 

Ord.  2.  Placoid  fishes.  Skin  covered  irre- 
gularly with  large  or  small  plates  or  points 
of  enamel.  Includes  all  the  cartilaginous 
fishes  of  Cuvier,  except  the  sturgeon;  as 
examples  may  be  mentioned  the  sharks  and 
rays.    Many  are  fossil. 

Scales  not  enamelled. 

Ord.  3.  Ctenoid  fishes.  Scales  horny  or 
bony,  serrated  or  spinous  at  the  posterior 
margin.  Contains  the  perch  and  many  other 
existing  species,  but  few  fossil. 

Ord.  4.  Cycloid  fishes.  Scales  smooth, 
horny  or  bony,  entire  at  the  posterior  mar- 
gin ;  as  the  salmon,  herring,  roach,  and 
most  of  our  edible  and  freshwater  fishes. 

Most  of  the  fossil  fishes  belong  to  the 


first  two  orders,  and  most  of  the  recent  to 
the  third  and  fourth. 

BiBL.  Agassiz,  Sedi.  sur  les  poissons  fos- 
siles,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  14 ;  Mandl, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  &  xiv. ; 
Eeade,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1838,  ii.  191; 
Miiller,  Wieffm.  Archiv,  1843,  298;  Vogt, 
Zoolog.  Briefe,  ii. ;  Williamson,  Phil.  Trans. 
1849,  p.  435,  &  1851  ;  Salbey,  Structure  and 
Grotvth  of  Scales  of  Fish;  Ami.  Nat.  Hist. 
1870,  V.  p.  67. 

SCALES  OF  Insects. — The  fine  dust 
which  adheres  so  readily  to  the  fingers  on 
handling  a  butterfly  or  moth  consists  of  a 
number  of  microscopic  flattened  bodies, 
called  scales  or  feathers,  upon  which  the 
beautiful  colours  and  opacity  of  the  wings 
depend,  the  membranous  wing  itself  being 
transparent  and  colourless. 

These  scales  have  always  been  favourite 
microscopic  obj  ects,  both  on  account  of  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  forms,  and  the 
curious  markings  found  upon  them.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  attached  is  best 
examined  in  the  wing  of  a  butterfly.  Each 
has  a  narrow  portion  at  its  base,  forming  a 
pedicle  or  stalk.  The  stalks  are  implanted 
into  small  and  short  tubes  or  cups  (PI.  27. 
fig.  23  h),  denominated  the  squamuliferous 
tubes,  the  orifices  of  which  are  directed 
backwards.  Around  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  cups  to  the  wings,  the  surface 
exhibits  a  number  of  irregularly  radiating 
rugte  or  folds  of  the  upper  membrane  of  the 
wing  (PI.  27.  fig.  26).  The  cups  are  arranged 
in  more  or  less  regular  transverse  rows. 
Each  scale  is  composed  of  two  superficial 
laminae,  enclosing  a  central  lamina  of  struc- 
tureless membrane,  the  surface  of  which  is 
highly  polished. 

The  scales  are  variable  in  form,  both  in 
different  insects  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  insect,  being  oval,  oblong,  cordate, 
obcordate,  or  cuneate,  &c.  (Pis.  1  &  27)  ; 
sometimes  they  are  filiform  or  capillary 
(PI.  27.  fig.  27).  Their  free  end  is  rounded, 
truncate,  toothed,  or  terminated  by  a  num- 
ber of  hair-like  processes  ;  and  they  are  ar- 
ranged like  the  tiles  of  a  roof,  overlapping 
each  other  (PI.  27.  fig.  26). 

The  interesting  markings  seen  upon  the 
scales  vary  considerably  in  different  insects. 

The  most  common,  as  seen  by  transmitted 
light,  are  longitudinal,  simple,  continuous, 
parallel  or  slightly  radiating  dark  striae  or 
lines  (PI.  1.  figs.  6,  7,  8,  9  a).  These  are  met 
with  upon  the  scales  of  nearly  all  butter- 
flies and  many  other  insects.    In  some  in- 
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sects  the  strife  are  not  simple  and  conti- 
nuous, but  are  made  up  of  rows  of  smaller 
striae  in  twos  or  threes  meeting  at  an  angle 
(PL  27.  figs.  236,  30,  &  .31).  In  others  they 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  bead-like  dots, 
or  are  interrupted,  still  preserving  their  ge- 
neral longitudinal  direction  (PI.  27.  fig.  24)  ; 
or  they  are  slightly  undulate  or  irregular, 
and  give  off"  short  lateral  branches  (PI.  27. 
figs.  23  a  &  29).  In  others,  again,  they  pre- 
sent dilatations  in  certain  parts  of  their 
course  (PI.  27.  figs.  20  &  21). 

These  longitudinal  striae  consist  of  eleva- 
tions or  ridges  upon  the  surface,  probably 
representing  folds  of  the  upper  layer  or 
membrane  of  the  scale.  They  often  project 
slightly  from  the  free  end  of  the  scale  (PI. 
27.  figs.  3  &  22) ;  and  when  moistened 
bubbles  of  air  may  not  uufrequently  be 
found  imprisoned  between  the  surface  of 
the  scale  and  the  cover,  which,  being  con- 
fined between  two  of  the  ridges,  assume  an 
oblong  form.  They  sometimes  contain  air, 
which  may  be  displaced  by  liquid  (PI.  27. 
fig.  21).  We  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
tect trachcce  in  these  folds  or  in  the  scales. 
A  minute  conical  point  or  spine  sometimes 
occurs  in  each  of  the  dilatations  when  pre- 
sent (PI.  27.  fig.  20  a). 

In  the  scales  of  Podura  (PI.  1.  fig.  12), 
the  strife  consist  of  longitudinfil  rows  of 
minute  bodies  like  notes  of  exclamation  (!) ; 
they  are  rods  which  are  cylindrical  and  nar- 
row at  the  base  and  often  constricted  near 
the  summit.  Royston  Pigott  has  seen  cir- 
cular markings  iDetween  and  about  the 
origin  of  the  rods  in  crushed  specimens. 

In  addition  to  the  longitudinal  strife,  on 
most  scales,  especially  when  examined  by 
unilateral  oblique  light,  are  seen  a  number  of 
minute  transverse  striae  (PI.  1.  figs.  7  &  9  a). 
These  are  neither  indications  of  ridges  nor 
depressions,  but  arise  from  the  existence  of 
a  number  of  pigment-granules  situated  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  scale  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  striae  has  the  same  origin  as 
that  in  the  case  of  the  valves  of  the  Diato- 
maceae.  This  point  is  best  examined  in 
brown  or  other  dark -coloured  scales.  If 
perfectly  direct  (i.  e.  not  oblique)  light  be 
transmitted  through  one  of  these  scales,  the 
transverse  striae  vanish,  their  place  being 
occupied  by  the  distinct  and  isolated  gra- 
nules of  pigment  (PI.  1.  fig.  9  b)  ;  the  scale 
should  also  be  immersed  in  balsam  or  liquid, 
to  diminislithe  effects  of  therefraction  arising 
from  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the 
scale.    On  then  transmitting  unilateral  ob- 


lique light  through  the  scale,  the  appearance 
of  transverse  strife  may  be  easily  produced . 

The  colours  of  the  scales  of  insects  arise 
partly  from  iridescence,  partly  from  the  pre- 
sence of  pigment ;  in  general,  the  brilliant 
colours  depending  upon  the  former,  and  the 
more  sombre  hues  upon  the  latter.  The 
darkness  of  the  longitudinal  striae  is  caused 
by  refrfiction  ;  for  scales  containing  no  pig- 
ment appear  perfectly  white  by  reflected 
light,  although  the  striae  may  be  very  dark. 

Upon  certain  scales,  other  irregular,  more 
or  less  transverse  curved  strife  exist  (PI.  27. 
figs.  3  &  22) ;  these  appear  to  consist  of 
wrinklings  or  folds  of  the  under  membrane 
of  the  scale. 

In  examining  the  scales  of  insects,  they 
should  be  viewed  both  in  the  dry  state  and 
immersed  in  water  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
both  by  transmitted  and  reflected  lightl 
When  the  insects  are  pressed  against  the 
slide  to  remove  the  scfiles,  a  number  of 
globules  of  oil  adhere  simultaneously  to  the 
slide ;  and  when  tlie  cover  is  applied,  the 
scales  often  become  partially  or  entirely 
covered  with  the  oily  matter,  producing  an 
appearance  as  if  the  upper  laj'er  of  the  scale 
were  removed,  and  rendering  the  markings 
so  pale  and  indistinct  as  to  be  apparently 
absent.  The  appearance  of  transverse  striae 
is  best  produced  by  turning  the  mirror  to 
one  side,  so  as  to  reflect  unilateral  light. 

A  brief  notice  of  some  interesting  insects 
in  respect  to  the  structure  of  their  scales  is 
given  under  tlie  individual  heads,  as  Cub- 
cuLio,  Lepisma,  Morpho,  Poduba,  Po- 

LYOMMATUS,  PONTIA,  TiNEA,  &C. 

See  also  Test-objects. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introduction,  Sfc,  and 
British  Butterflies  ;  Deschamps,  A7in.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  2  ser.  iii.  p.  Ill ;  Bowerbank,  Entomol. 
Mag.  No.  23.  p.  304  ;  Duj.  Ohs.  cm  Micros. ; 
Batzeburg,  Die  Furst-InseMen  ;  Siebold, 
Verr/leich.  Anat. ;  Pigott  and  M'Intire,  M. 
M.  J.  1870,  iv.  p.  321 ;  M.  M.  J.  1871,  v. 
p.  3  ;  Watson,  M.  M.  J.  ii.  pp.  73  and  314 ; 
Hogg,  M.  M.  J.  1871,  vi.  p.  192 ;  Anthony, 
M.  M.  J.  1872,  vii.  pp.  1  and  250;  Woodward 
and  Royston  Pigott,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  passim, 
and  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  March  1873;  Carpenter, 
The  Microscope ;  M'Intire,  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  iii, 
p.  1 ;  Maddox,  M.  M.  J.  1871,  v.  p.  33  ; 
Woodward,  v.  p.  149 ;  Beck,  Qu.  M.  Jn.  1864, 
p.  2;  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  iv.  p.  252;  Wonfor, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1868,  p.  80;  Slack,  Mo.  Mic. 
Jn.  vii.  p.  48  ;  Pigott  and  Beaumont,  Proc. 
Roij.  Soc.  1873,  p.  222 ;  Wenham,  Mo.  Mic. 
Jn.  1874,  p.  75. 
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SCALES  OF  Plants. — Under  the  head 
of  ILvms,  mention  has  been  made  of  scales 
(Jepkh's)  occurring-   on  the   epidermis  of 
plants.    They  consist  of  ilat,  usuallj^  more 
or  less  circular  plates  of  cellular  tissue,  the 
cells   presenting  a  radiated  arrangement 
from  the  centre,  by  which  they  are  ordi- 
narily attached ;  the  margins  are  usually 
toothed  or  fringed  more  or  less  regularly  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  free  ends  of  the 
cells.    They  are  closely  related  to  stellate 
hairs,  such  as  those  of  ivy,  of  Deutzia  (PI.  21. 
figs.  26,  27),  &c.,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
more  highly  developed  forms  of  these.  They 
are  particularly  remarkable  on  the  epidermis 
of  certain  plants  which  exhibit  a  kind  of 
scurfy  surface,  for  example 
the  Eleaguacefe  (fig.  626),       Fig.  626. 
the  Bromeliaceje,  some 
Rhododendra,    and  the     .^W'^H  ^ 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves         -         -  :  : 
of  many  ferns  ;  they  must  .  -  - 

be  distinguished  in  the  ,: 
last  case  from  the  r«w^eK^a  '■    -  ^'^--^^ 
of  the  stems,  which  are       ' ''//A^ 
attached  by  the  base,  and 

Scale  of  the  epicL-rmis 

not  by  a  central  pedicle,    of  Hippophae  rham- 
BiBL.    See  Hairs  and  ^ 

^,  Mag-uined  50  cuarns. 

Epideemis. 

SCARID'IUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Ptota- 
toria,  of  the  family  Ilydatinasa. 

Char.  Eye  single,  cervical;  rotatory  organ 
armed  with  a  hooked  bristle  in  front ;  foot 
forked,  very  long,  adapted  for  leaping. 

Lateral  processes  of  jaws  bifurcate,  so  as 
to  present  two  teeth  each. 

S.  loncjicaudum  (PI.  35.  fig.  27).  Foot  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  body,  toes  shorter 
than  the  foot.    Aquatic  ;  length  1-72". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  439;  Prit.  Infus. 
p.  686. 

SCENEDES'MUS,  Meyen.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiaceas. 

Char.  Cells  fusiform  or  oblong,  arranged 
side  by  side  in  a  single  row  of  from  two  to 
ten,  after  di^s'ision  forming  two  alternating 
rows  ;  division  oblique  ;  terminal  cells  often 
lunate,  or  with  a  bristle  at  each  end. 

Several  species  (Ralfs). 

S.  quadricauda  (PI.  10.  fig.  50).  Cells 
generally  four,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends, 
in  a  single  row,  terminal  cells  with  abristleat 
each  end.  Common;  length  of  colls  1-1120". 

8.  ohliquus  (PI.  10.  fig.  51).  Cells  ellip- 
tieo-fusiform,  after  division  arranged  in  two 
distinct  and  generally  oblique  rows,  end 
cells  lunate.    Length  1-1670". 

<S'.  ohtusus  (PI.  10.  figs.  53  &  54,  just 


after  division).  Cells  three  to  eight,  ovate 
or  oblong,  all  alike,  arranged  in  one  row,  or 
after  division  alternately  in  two  rows.  Com- 
mon ;  length  1-2330  to  1-1960". 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desinid.  p.  189. 

SCEPTRONE'lS,  Ehr.— An  obscure  ge- 
nus of  fossil  DiatomaceiB. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  JBcr.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1844,  p.  264. 

SCHIS'MA. — Agenus  of  Jungermannie£e 
(Ilepaticse),  founded  on  a  rare  British  form, 
S.  (Jmu/.)  juniperitia,  f3.  europcea,  found 
among  rocks  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  It  grows  3  to  6"  high, 
and  is  rarely  found  in  fruit. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  124, 
Brit.  Juru/.  pi.  4 ;  Ekart,  Si/n.  Jung.  pi.  8. 
fig.  62  ;  Endlicher,  Gen.  Plant.  Supp.  1.  No. 
472-17. 

SCmSTOSTE'GE^.— A  family  of  opei- 
culate  Acrocarpous(termiual-fruited)Mosses 
of  gregarious  habit.  Stem  naked  below, 
foliaceous  in  two  manners  above ;  sometimes 
frond-like  or  fern-like,  composed  of  leaves 
attached  vertically  and  connected  at  the 
base,  with  dense  areolations  consisting  of 
rhomboidal  prosenchjanatous  pellucid  or 
green  cells;  sometimes  with  small  leaves, 
like  tliose  of  other  Mosses^  horizontal  and 
arranged  quincuncially.  All  the  leaves 
nerveless  and  fiat.  Capsule  without  an 
annulus,  very  minute,  globular-oval,  with  a 
very  small  convex  operculum  (figs.  627- 
630). 

British  Genus. 
ScHiSTOSTKGA.    Calyptra  cylindrically 
bell-shaped.  Inflorescence  dioecious,  plants 
similar. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  the  elegant 


Fig.  627. 


Schistostega  osmundaoea. 
Leaves  of  bavven  branelifs.    Magnified  50  diameters. 

little  Sch.  osmundacea,  Web.  and  Mohr  {Sch. 
iminata,  Hook,  and  Taylor),  occurs  here  and 
there  in  Great  Britain.  The  name  was 
derived  from  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
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erroneous  observation  of  Hedwig,  who  de- 
scribed radiating  fissures  in  tbe  operculum, 


Fig.  628.         Fig.  629.       Fig.  630. 


Sehistostega  osmundacea. 
Fig.  628.  A  plant  and  fruit.    Magnified  10  diameters- 
Fig.  629.  Ojjen  capsule  with  operculum.  Magnified 
50  diameters. 

Fig.  630.  Youn^  capsule  opened,  showing  the  colu- 
mella.   Magmtled  50  diameters. 

which  do  not  exist  in  living  specimens. 
The  germinating  confervoid  prothalliuni  of 
this  moss  was  described  by  Bridel  as  an  alga, 
under  the  name  of  Catoptridium  smavay- 
dinum  ;  Agardh  described  it  as  a  Prutococcus 
{smaragdiiiKs)  ;  and  it  was  long  supposed  to 
be  phosphorescent :  this  appears  to  be  an 
error :  Schistosteya  grows  on  the  roofs  of 
sandy  caves  and  similar  places ;  and  the 
luminous  appearance  seems  to  arise  from 
the  condensation  and  reflection  of  the  little 
daylight  admitted,  by  the  pellucid  convex 
cellules  of  the  prothalliuni. 

SCHIZ/E'A,  Smith.— A  genus  of  Schi- 
zseous  Ferns  of  curious  and  elegant  struc- 
ture.   Exotic  (figs.  631,  632). 

SCHIZ.-EE'^.— A  tribe  of  Polypodia- 
ceous  Ferns,  with  sporanges  in  the  form  of 
a  top,  and  crowned  by  a  radiated  cap-like 
'  annulus,'  which  hardens  at  maturity,  split- 
ting the  case. 

Illustrative  Genera. 

1.  Aneirnia.  Sporangia  twin,  sessile  in 
two  rows,  on  lateral  lobes  of  the  leaf,  con- 
tracted into  a  many-times  paniculate  im- 
marginate  rachis,  naked,  splitting  longi- 
tudinally outside.    No  indusium. 

2.  Schiztra.  Sporanges  sessile  in  two  or 
four  rows  in  linear  membranous-margined 


lobes,  pectinately  opposite  or  digitate  at  the 
apex  of  the  leaf,  set  among  hairs,  splitting 
longitudinally  on  the  outside.  No  indu- 
sium. 

Fig.  631. 


Sehizana  dichofcoma. 

Fig.  631.  A  fertile  pinna.    Magnified  5  diameters. 

Fig.  632.  A  pinnule  with  sporanges.  Magnified  25 
diameters. 

3.  Lyyodimn.  Sporangia  sessile,  alter- 
nately biseriate  on  marginal  lobes  of  the 
leaf,  splitting  longitudinally,  each  veiled  by 
a  scale-like  hood-shaped  indusium  adhering 
transversely  to  the  nerves. 

4.  Mohria.  Sporangia  sessile  in  one  row, 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  splitting 
longitudinally  on  the  outside.  A  spurious 
indusium  formed  by  the  revolute  margin  of 
the  leaf. 

SCHIZOOH'LAMYS,  A.  Br.— A  genus 
of  Pahnellaceae  (Confervoid  Algse).  S.geJa- 
tinosa  has  been  found  on  the  Continent, 
growing  on  aquatic  plants  or  floating  free, 
in  little  gelatinous  masses  composed  of 
globular  gTeen  cells,  1-2000"  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  hyaline  cell-membrane. 
The  remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  genus  is 
the  splitting  of  the  hyaline  membrane  into 
two  or  four  equal  parts  by  regular,  clean 
dehiscence,  the  internal  cell-mass  becom- 
ing divided  at  the  same  time  or  remaining 
unchanged.  By  frequent  repetition  of  this 
splitting  (the  internal  cell  acquiring  a  new 
coat  each  time),  the  cell  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  a  nimiber  of  fragments  of  the 
old  coats,  held  together  b)^  a  gelatinous 
matter. 

Zoogouidia  produced  by  the  division  and 
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subdivision  of  the  cell-contents.  Macro- 
gonidia  and  niicrogonidia  exist. 

BiBL.  A.  Brauu,  Verjiimjung,  Sfc.  {Ray 
Soc.  Vol.  1853);  Kiitz'.  Sp.  Akj.  p.  891; 
Eabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Ale/,  iii.  p.  32. 

SCHIZOGONIUAl,  Kiitz.— A  g-enus  of 
Ulvacefe  (Confervoid  Algae),  nearly  related 
to  Prasiola,  distinguished  by  filiform  fronds, 
which,  when  young,  present  only  a  single 
row  of  cells,  but  subsequently,  by  collateral 
subdivision,  have  two,  four,  or  eight  parallel 
rows.  Of  the  species  given  by  Kiitzing, 
the  following  appear  to  be  British  : 

1.  S.  murale  {Bangia  velutina,  Ktz,,  olim) 


Fig.  638. 


Sehizogonium  murale. 
Filaments  of  frond  in  various  stages  of  development. 
Magnified  300  diameters. 

(fig.  683).  Fronds  of  a  single  row  of  cells 
1-2400  to  l-21G0"in  diam. ;  double,  1-1440 
to  1-1200";  triple,  1-720"  :  cells  half  as  long 
as  broad,  dull  green.    On  damp  earth. 

2.  iSl  iiercursum  (Enteromorpha.i  Ag.). 
Frond  with  a  double  row  of  cells,  1-1200  to 
1-900"  in  diam. ;  length  of  cells  equal  to  the 
hreadtli ;  bright  or  pale  green  ;  collapsed 
when  dry.  Marine. 

3.  S.  latevircns  {Bangia.,  Harv.).  Frond 
with  a  simple  row  of  cells,  1-1800  to  1-1440" 
in  diam.,  rigid  ;  with  a  double  row,  1-600"  ; 
bright  or  yellowish  green.  Marine. 

Bangia  lacmtris,  Plarv.,  is  given  as  a 
doubtful  species. 


j      BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  350,  Tab.  Phyc. 

ii.  pis.  98,  99;  Ilarvev,  Brit.  Alg.  1  ed. 
I  p.  172,  and  Br.  Marine  Air/,  p.  211. 
I      SCHIZOLO'MA,  Gaudichaud.— A  genus 
of  Davalliese  (Polj^podioid  Ferns).  Exotic. 

SCHIZOM'ERIS,  Ktz.— A  genus  of  Ul- 
vacene  (Algte). 

Char.  Thallus  filiform,  flattened  upwards, 
fixed  by  a  hard  base ;  growtli  occurs  by  cell- 
division,  lirst  in  one  and  then  in  two 
directions,  so  as  to  form  cell-groups  of  fours. 
Propagation  unknown.  Continental. 
BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  311. 
SCHIZONE'MA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
mace£E. 

Cliar.  Frustules  short,  resembling  those 
of  Navicula,  aggregated  in  longitudinal 
rows  in  a  filiform,  branched,  slender  and  lax 
gelatinous  frond.  Marine. 

Sporangia  (spermatia  :  see  Micromega) 
external,  simple,  sessile  upon  the  filaments. 

Kiitzing  describes  thirty-eight  species, 
three  of  which  are  doubtful ;  Smith  de- 
scribes seventeen  as  British. 
_  -S'.  Dillwynii  (PI.  14.  fig.  12).  Frond  hya- 
line, tufted,  wavy,  lubricous,  bright  green, 
much  branched ;  end  branches  short,  nume- 
rous, patent,  attenuate,  and  somewhat 
acute ;  frustules  towards  the  base  of  the 
frond  remote  and  scattered,  towards  the 
ends  crowded,  oblong-truncate  in  front 
view ;  valves  lanceolate,  1-1020"  in  length. 

Compare  Homceocladia,  Miceomega, 
and  Rhaphidoglcea. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Bacill.  ]).  Ill,  ai  ■S'^j. 
Ah/,  p.  97;  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  ii.  71. 

SCHIZOPHYL'LUM,  Fr.— A  genus  of 
Agaricini,  characterized  by  the  gills  splitting 
along  the  edge  and  becoming  revolute. 

'S'.  commune  is  one  of  the  commonest 
exotic  Fungi,  and  is  rare  in  this  country, 
except  introduced  accidentally  on  foreign 
wood. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Ohs.  i.  p.  103 ;  Sow.  t.  183 ; 
Grev.  t.  61  ;  Berk.  Eng.  Fl.  v.  p.  130 ; 
Cooke,  llandh.  p.  16. 

SCHIZ'OPUS,  Clap,  et  Lach.— A  genus 
of  Oxytrichina,  Infusoria  ciliata. 

Char.  Marginal  cirri  absent,  frontal  cirri 
present  and  uncini.  There  are  also  dorsal 
styles.    1  sp.  S.  norvegicm,  Clap,  et  Lach. 

BiBL.  Claparede  et  Lachmann,  Etudes., 
pp.  138,  182. 

SOHIZOSI'PHON,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
Oscillatoriaceffi  (Confervoid  Algas),  contain- 
ing Calothri.c  scopulorum,  fascieidafa,  and 
perhaps  other  species  of  Harvey's  '  Manual.' 
Another  British  species  has  also  been  de- 
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scribed  by  Oaspary,  S.  Warrmice  (PI.  4. 
fig.  13).  The  last  plant  extends  over  large 
surfaces  of  maritime  rocks,  in  tufts  of  vari- 
able size,  from  1-4  to  1-2"  in  thickness,  of 
dull  blackish- green  colour.  The  erect  fila- 
ments are  fastigiately  branched  (a),  the 
basal  cell  of  the  branches  broader  and  he- 
mispherical (c)  ;  the  ochreal  sheaths  are 
obscure  (6),  frequently  exhibiting  a  spiral- 
fibrous  structure  in  decay  {d,  e)  ;  the  apices 
of  the  branches  are  much  attenuated. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sji.  Alff.  p.  326,  Tab.  Phyc. 
ii.  pi.  47  et  seq. ;  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Ah/. 
p.  224 ;  Caspary,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2. 
vi.  p.  266,  pi.  8. 

SCHIZOTH'RIX,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Os- 
cillatoriacese  (Confervoid  Algse),  of  which 
two  British  species,  growing  over  maritime 
rocks,  have  been  described. 

1.  S.  Cresivellii  (PI.  4.  fig.  17).  Tufts 
1-2  to  3-4"  high,  olive-coloured  ;  filaments 
curled,  1-3600"  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
1-12000"  at  the  summit,  in  twisted  bundles, 
penicillately  coi-ymbose  above. 

2.  S.SmUlni{Coleonenm),T\\w.  Stratum 
dense,  dirty  red  ;  filaments  closely  entwined, 
more  or  less  laterally  concreted,  1-OGOO 
to  1-8400"  in  diameter;  sheaths  lax,  mul- 
tiplicate,  the  internal  prolonged  and  ex- 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  320,  Tab.  PInjc. 
ii.  pi.  40 ;  Harvey,  JSr'it.  Mar.  Alff.  p.  223, 
pi.  26  B,  P/iyc.  Brit.  pi.  190. 

SCHIZOX'YLON,  Pers.— A  genus  of 
Placodei  (Lichenacei). 

Char.  Thallus  evanescent.  Apothecia 
lecideine,  elevated,  naked,  black.  Spores 
numerous.    One  species.    On  oaks,  rare. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  359. 

SCHULTZE'S  TEST.— This  was  origin- 
ally proposed  by  Pettenkofer  as  a  test  for 
bile ;  but  Schultze  found  that  it  reacted  also 
with  several  other  substances,  and  especially 
the  proteine  compounds.  In  this  application 
it  is  often  of  use  in  discriminating  one  kind 
of  tissue  or  substance  from  another.  It  con- 
sists in  treating  the  matter  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  adding  a  little  syrup. 
The  characteristic  reaction  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  purplish-red  colour.  The  best 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  wash  the  sub- 
stance in  question,  then  to  moisten  it  with 
a  drop  of  syrup,  and  finally  to  add  the  acid. 

The  tissues  and  substances  affected  by 
it  are  muscular  tissue,  both  striated  and 
unstriated ;  nerve-tubes  and  cells ;  the  cor- 
puscles of  blood,  pus,  and  mucus  ;  epithelial 
and  epidermic  scales;  hairs;  feathers;  horn; 


whalebone ;  and  the  cellular  portions  (cell- 
contents  ?)  of  Fungi  and  Algaj. 

Those  in  which  the  reaction  is  not  pro- 
duced are  areolar  tissue,  elastic  tissue,  gela- 
tine and  chondrine,  chitine,  silk,  cellulose, 
gum,  starch,  and  vegetable  mucus. 

BiBL.  Schultze,  Liebiff's  Annalen,  1849, 
abridged  in  the  Chem.  Gaz.  viii.  98. 

SCIIULZE'S  TEST.— This  consists  of  a 
solution  of  chloriodide  of  zinc  and  is  used  as 
a  test  for  cellulose,  which  it  colours  blue. 

The  orignal  directions  given  for  its  pre- 
paration are  indefinite ;  they  are  as  follows  : 
— dissolve  zinc  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporate 
the  solution  with  excess  of  zinc  until  it  ac- 
quires the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  dissolve 
in  this  enough  iodide  of  potassium  to  satu- 
rate it ;  iodine  is  then  added,  and  the  solu- 
tion diluted  with  water  if  necessary. 

Radlkofer  recommends  zinc  to  be  dis- 
solved in  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  to  be 
evaporated  at  a  temperature  but  little  above 
that  of  boiling  water,  when  a  liquid  of  about 
2-0  sp.  gr.  is  obtained.  This  is  diluted  with 
water  until  its  sp.  gr.  is  1'8;  if  its  original 
sp.  gr.  was  2-0,  12  parts  by  weight  of  water 
must  be  added  to  100  parts  of  the  solution. 
In  100  parts  of  this  liquid,  6  parts  by  weight 
of  iodide  of  potassium  are  to  be  dissolved  at 
a  gentle  heat,  and  the  mixture  heated  with 
excess  of  iodine  until  the  latter  is  no  longer 
dissolved,  and  violet  fumes  become  percep- 
tible over  the  liquid. 

This  reagent  has  the  consistence  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  pale  j'ellowish-brown. 
It  must  be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

BiBL.  Schulze,  Flora,  1850,  p.  643  ; 
Schacht,  Das  Mikroskop,  pp.  30  &  1 97 ;  Radl- 
kofer, Liebiq's  Annal.  xciv.  332,  or  Chem 
Gaz.  1855,  xiii.  372. 

SOIA'DIUM,  Al.  Braun.— A  genus  of 
Unicellular  Algse  (PI.  45.  fig.  3)  found  in 
fresh  water.  The  young  plant  is  attached 
to  foreign  bodies,  and  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical cell  («),  in  which  are  produced  eight 
gonidia  ;  the  top  of  the  cylinder  falling  off 
like  a  cap,  the  gonidia  emerge  and  form  an 
umbel  of  similar  cylinders  (&),  the  bases  of 
which  stick  in  the  primary  cell.  Each  new 
cell  repeats  the  process,  so  as  to  form  a 
compound  umbel ;  but  the  gonidia  of  the 
third  generation  (c)  are  set  completely  free, 
and  become  the  primary  cells  of  new  fami- 
lies. 

BiBL.  Alex.  Braun,  Alg.  Unicellul.  p.  48, 
tab.  4 ;  Currev,  Microsc.  Journ.  vi.  p.  212. 

SCIRRHOUS  CANCER.— This  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  large  amount  of  its  stroma. 

2  Y 
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In  common  with  all  the  cancers,  the  cells 
are  of  an  epithelial  type,  and  they  are 
grouped  together  within  the  alveoli  of  the 
fibrous  stroma.  The  cells  are  characterized 
by  their  large  size,  by  the  diversity  of  their 
forms,  and  by  the  magnitude  and  promi- 
nence of  their  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  (See 
Tumours.) 

These  cells  grow  luxuriantly  at  first  on 
the  external  parts  of  scirrhous  tumours ;  but 
subsequently  they  undergo  retrogressive 
changes,  and  scarcely  exist  in  the  midst  of 
the  gTowth.  This  is  due  to  the  excessive 
growth  of  the  dense  fibrous  stroma,  which 
even,  in  some  instances^  resembles  cicatricial 
tissue. 

BiBL.  Green,  Path.  8,-  Morh.  Anat.  p.  173. 

SOLEROOHI'LUS,  G.  0.  Sars.— One  of 
the  Cytheridce,  with  smooth,  hard,  elongate, 
bean-shaped  valves ;  lower  antennte  5- 
jointed;  upper  6-jointed,  with  long  setse; 
eye  single.  One  living  British  species ; 
common. 

BiBL.  Bradv,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi.  455. 
SOLERODER'MA,  P.  —  A  genus  of 
Trichogastrous  Fungi  having  a  t&m  peri- 
dium,  which  bursts  irregularly,  containing 
large  granulated  spores  separated  in  masses 
by  fioccose  veins. 

Four  species  have  been  found  in  this 
country,  one  of  which  when  young  is  sub- 
stituted for  truffles,  though  without  any  of 
the  fine  aroma. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  iii.  p.  46;  Berk. 
Oidl.  t.  15.  f.  4 ;  Cooke,  Handb.  p.  374. 

SOLEROT'IOA.  See  Eye  (p.  297). 
_  SCLERO'TIUM,  Tode.— a  large  collec- 
tion of  fungoid  structm-es  were  formerly 
gathered  together  under  this  name,  among 
others  the  preparatory  form  of  the  Eegot 
fungus.  They  are  now  all  regarded  as 
consisting  of  the  mycelia  of  fungi  in  an 
imperfect  state.  The  sderutioid  state  exists 
when  the  mycelium  forms  hard  tubercular 
masses.  Analogous  masses  of  mycelial 
structures  occur,  in  a  pulpy  condition,  in 
the  Vinegar-plant ;  in  a  iilamentous  con- 
dition in  those  fungi  forming  large  masses 
of  barren  byssus,  &c. ;  in  other  cases,  as  in 
some  of  the  Myxogastres,  the  structure  is 
membranous. 

BiBL.  Leveille,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat,  2  ser, 
XX.  p.  218 ;  Berkeley,  Hot-t.  Jn.  iii.  p.  97 ; 
Fries,  Summa  Veq.  p.  477. 

SOOLEOTDA.'— A  class  of  the  Anuuloi- 
da  containing  seven  groups,  A'iz.  Rotatoria, 
Turbellaria,  Trematoda,  T;eniada,  Nema- 
toidea,  Acanthocephala,  and  Gordiacea. 


BiBL.  Huxley,  Elements  of  Comp.  Anat. 
pp.  47,  49. 

SCOLIOPLEU'RA,  Grunow.— A  genus 
of  Naviculacese  (Diatomacese).  It  includes 
such  forms  as  Navicnla  Jenneri,  Smith, 
N.  Westii,  Smith,  and  N.  convexa,  Smith, 
which  have  the  median  line  and  furrow 
bent,  and  never  straight.  The  line  is  not 
sigmoid  as  in  Pleurosigma,  but  crosses  the 
valves  obliquely. 

BiBL.  Grunow,  in  Wien.  Verh.  d.  zool.- 
bot.  Verein.  1860;  Smith,  JDiat.  i.  p.  49, 
f.  134,  135,  136 ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Aly.  i. 
p.  228. 

SOOLOPEN'DRIUM,  Smith,  Hart's- 
tonyue. — A  genus  of  Aspleniefe  (Polypo- 
dioid  Ferns),  represented  by  the  indigenous 
species  Sc.  vulqare  (fig.  221,  p.  306). 

SORUPOC'ELLA'RIA,  Van  Beneden 
{Cellularia,  Johnst.,  part). — A  genus  of 
Infundibulate  Oheilostomatous  Polyzoa,  of 
the  family  Oellulariadse. 

Cliar.  Cells  with  a  vibraculum  behind, 
and  a  sessile  avicularium  at  the  upper  and 
outer  angle  ;  orifice  spinous.    Two  species. 

1.  S,  scnqwsa.  Cells  without  an  oper- 
culum.   Common  on  Alg£e,  &c. 

2.  S.  scrupea.  Cells  with  a  stalked  reni- 
form  operculum. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  JSrit.  Zooph.  336 ;  Busk, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1851,  vii.  83. 

SCURF  OF  Animals. — Consists  of  ag- 
gregations of  dry  and  flattened  epidermic 
scales,  sometimes  containing  globules  of 
fatty  matter. 

SOU'TULA,  Tulasne.— A  genus  of  Coc- 
cocarpese  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  para- 
sitic, found  upon  Pettiyera  canina. 

BiBL.  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
xvii.  p.  118;  Lindsay,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869, 
p.  140. 

SCYPHID'IA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Vobticellina,  which 
see. 

Char.  Body  oblong  or  campanulate,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  which  is  very  contractile, 
covered  with  a  reticular  integument. 

*S'.  rugosa  (PI.  24.  fig.  74).  Body  with 
oblique  strife  or  rugae,  not  numerous.  Aqua- 
tic; length  1-550".  This  is  not  of  the 
genus,  but  is  a  young  Vorticella. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes,  p.  116. 

SOYTONE'MA,  Berk.— A  genus  of  Os- 
cillatoriacefe  (Confervoid  Algae),  especially 
distinguished  by  the  mode  of  branching  of 
the  filaments.  We  can  only  make  out  with 
certainty  one  British  species  of  the  genus  as 
now  restricted,  <S'.  Myochrous  (PI.  4.  fig.  19), 
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■which  grows  in  alpine  bogs  and  rivulets, 
and  is  composed  of  decumbent  filaments 
interwoven  into  a  df^rk-brown  stratum. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Alq.  1  edit.  p.  155 ; 
Hassall,  JBr.  Ft:  Alg.  p.  235,  pi.  68 ;  Kiitz. 
Sj).  Alg.  303,  Tab.  Pki/c.  ii.  pi.  16  et  seq. 

SEBACEOUS  FOLLICLES  or 
GLANDS.  —  These  organs  exist  pretty 
generally  in  the  skin,  and  secrete  a  fatty 
matter.  They  are  mostly  seated  close  to 
the  hair-follicles,  into  which  their  ducts 
usually  open.  They  vary  in  form,  some 
being  simple  pouches  or  depressions  of  the 
skin,  whilst  in  others  the  deeper  part  of  the 
pouch  is  branched,  so  as  constitute  a  true 


Fig.  634. 


Compound  sebaceous  gland,  from  the  nose,  opening 
upon  the  surface  with  a  hair-follicle,  a,  b,  c,  as  in  the 
next  figure;  d,  lobules  of  the  compound  gland ;  e,  hair- 
follicle  (root-sheath) ;  /,  the  hair. 

Magnified  50  diameters. 

racemose  gland.  The  narrower  portion,  or 
duct,  is  variable  in  diameter ;  it  usually 
opens  into  the  hair-foUicle,  rather  above  its 
middle,  but  sometimes  upon  the  surface  of 
the  skin  itself. 


Each  gland  consists  of  an  outer  coat  of 
areolar  tissue,  forming  a  more  or  less  thick 

Fig.  635. 


Simple  sebaceovis  follicle,  from  the  nose,  o,  glandular 
epitheliiun,  continuous  with  6,  the  rete  mucosum ;  c, 
contents  of  the  gland,  consisting  of  cells  containing  fat, 
mth  free  fatty  matter. 

Magnified  50  diameters. 

Fig  636. 


Glandular  vesicle  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  a,  epithelium 
continuous  with  the  glandular  cells  6,  containing  fat. 
Magnified  250  diameters. 

Fig.  637. 


Cells  from  the  glandular  vesicles  and  the  sebaceous 
secretion,  a,  small  nucleated  cell,  containing  but  little 
fat,  and  resembling  an  epithelial  cell ;  b,  cells  abounding 
in  fat,  without  evident  nuclei;  e,  cell  in  which  the  fat- 
globules  are  becoming  confluent ;  d,  cell  containing  a 
single  drop  of  fat;  e,/,  cells  from  which  part  of  the  fat 
has  escaped. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 

membrane  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
gland ;  this  is  derived  either  from  the  hair- 
follicle  or  the  cutis,  according  to  the  situa- 
2  T  2 
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tion  of  the  glaud.  It  is  lined  by  layers  of 
roundish  or  polygonal,  epidermic  or  epi- 
thelial cells,  the  outermost  of  which  are 


Fig.  638. 

r  <\ 


Development  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  in  a  six- 
months'  foetus,    a,  hair ;  h,  inner  root-sheath ;  c,  outer 
root-sheath;  d,  rudimentary  follicle. 
'  Magnified  250  diameters. 

closely  connected,  so  as  to  form  one  or  more 
membranous  layers,  and  contain  few  or  no 
globules  of  fat ;  whilst  the  inner  ones  are 
larger,  and  almost  filled  with  these  globules. 


Fig.  639. 


a,  b,  c,  d,  as  above,  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 
Magnified  250  diameters. 

The  development  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
commences  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  in 
the  fifth  month.  The  glands  at  first  consist 
of  solid  depressions  or  outgrowths  of  the 
rete  mucosum  of  the  skin,  or  the  inner 


root-sheath  of  the  hairs ;  the  inner  cells 
then  become  filled  with  fat,  loosened,  and 
are  finally  evacuated  through  that  part  of 
the  immature  glaud  which  in  its  subsequent 
development  forms  the  duct. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  3Iikroskop.  Anat.  i.  180, 
and  the  Bibl.  of  that  article;  Biesiadecki, 
in  Strieker's  limn.  8)-  Cump.  Hist.  ii. 
p.  236. 

SECONDARY  DEPOSITS,  or 
LAYERS,  OP  Vegetable  Cells. — The 
structures  known  by  this  name  are  spoken 
of  under  the  head  of  Cells,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  and  in  detail  under  Pitted 
and  Spibal  Stbtjctubes.  A  few  remarks 
may  be  given  here,  connecting  the  pheno- 
mena included  under  the  last  two  heads. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  original  or 
primary  cell-wall,  the  layer  of  cellulose  by 
which  the  cell  first  becomes  really  consti- 
tuted as  a  closed  membranous  sac,  is,  so  far 
as  our  present  instruments  enable  us  to 
judge,  devoid  of  detailed  structure;  it  is  a 
homogeneous  pellicle.    This  has  a  power  of 
extension  by  interstitial  nutrition,  which 
leaves  no  traces  in  the  perfect  membrane, 
enabling  the  cell  to  increase  in  size.  But 
the  increase  in  solidity  is  effected  by  a 
different  process,  leaving  distinct  evidences 
of  its  occurrence,  namely  by  an  application 
of  successive  thin  layers  of  cellulose  mem- 
brane, more  or  less  completely  all  over  the 
inside  of  the  primary  membrane,  giving  the 
cell-wall  a  laminated  character,  either  evi- 
dent in  the  natural  condition,  or  capable  of 
being  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  macera- 
tion or  corrosive  applications. 

No  cell  which  is  to  form  part  of  a  perma- 
nent tissue  remains  long  without  receiving 
secondary  layers  upon  its  walls.  In  certain 
cases  the  wall  exhibits  in  its  natural  state 
merely  the  laminated  structm-e,  without 
any  markings  (PI.  38.  fig.  24)  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  where  the  secondary  de- 
posits are  considerable,  these  layers  exhibit 
markings  of  very  pecvdiar  characters.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  layers  present  themselves 
under  two  different  types,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  cover  the  primary 
membrane.  In  one  case  they  are  applied  as 
a  general  layer  over  the  wall,  absent  merely 
at  dot-like  or  slit-like  points,  where  they 
leave  the  primary  wall  uncovered,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  a  i^itted  condition  as  seen  from 
the  inside  of  the  cell.  Successive  layers 
leaving  the  same  spots  bare,  the  pits  be- 
come gradually  deeper,  and  form  canals 
running  through  the  thick  cell-wall  to  the 
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primary  niem"brane  (See  Pitted  Struc- 
tures) (PL  38.  fig.  23).  _  _ 

Another  curious  condition  of  the  secon- 
dary deposits  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hartig- 
and  Von  Mohl,  where  large  patches  or  spots 
upon  the  cell-wall  left  bare  by  the  thicker 
secondary  layers  become  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  perforated  by  minute  orifices,  as  if 
riddled  with  holes,  or  reticulated;  this  is 
described  as  clathrate  tissue  under  Pitted 
Structures. 

In  the  other  case,  the  secondary  deposits 
are  more  sparing  in  quantity,  and  are  ap- 
plied over  lines  forming  a  definite  pattern 
upon  the  primary  membrane,  in  which  a 
spiral  course  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  ceE  is  more  or  less  evident ; 
infinite  modifications  of  this  type  occur, 
which  are  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
Spiral  Structures  (PI.  39.  figs.  7,  9). 

In  certain  less  common  cases  we  find  the 
earlier  secondary  layers  exhibiting  the  pitted 
character,  while  others  later-formed  produce 
spiral-fibrous  thickening,  as  in  Tuxus,  the 
lime,  and  other  cases  (see  Pitted  Struc- 
tures) (PI.  39.  figs.  4,  13,  19  b). 

The  last-mentioned  cases  point  to  a  rela- 
tion between  the  spiral-fibrous  and  the 
pitted  layers,  which  appears  really  to  exist, 
for  in  a  great  number  of  cases  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  a  spiral  structure  in  the 
membranous  layers  of  pitted  cells  or  even  of 
cells  where  the  layers  of  thickening  merely 
exhibit  the  laminated  structure  without  any 
pits  or  fibrous  markings.  Thus,  in  the  liber- 
cells  of  the  Apocynaceee  (PI.  39.  fig.  30), 
the  thickened  walls  appear  under  a  low 
power  homogeneous,  while  under  sufficient 
magnifying-power,  and  especially  by  the 
help  of  acids,  we  may  detect  an  evident 
though  delicate  spiral  structure.  The  action 
of  acids  reveals  a  similar  spiral  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  molecules,  in  the  cotton 
hair  (PI.  21.  fig.  1),  and  in  most  liber-cells 
(PI.  21.  figs.  2, 5,  25),  in  many  wood-cells,  as 
of  Phius,  &c.  The  membranes  forming  the 
sheaths  of  many  of  the  OscillatoriacejB 
(PI.  4.  figs.  13  d,  e,  15)  exhibit  a  spiral- 
fibrous  structure  when  undergoing  dissolu- 
tion; and  an  analogous  condition  may  be 
detected  by  the  help  of  reagents  pretty 
generally  in  the  cell-walls  of  the  tubular 
Confervte.  All  these  phenomena  seem  to 
indicate  a  fundamental  identity  in  secon- 
dary layers  of  all  kinds,  to  which  we  direct 
attention  under  Spiral  Structures  ;  but  it 
is  convenient  in  practice  to  keep  the  Pitted 
and  SpiRAL-fibrous  structures  distinct. 


The  mode  of  formation  of  the  secondary 
deposits  is  not  clearly  Imown  at  present : 
some  imagine  them  to  be  precipitated  from 
the  cell-sap  upon  the  walls;  others,  a.nd 
apparently  with  more  reason,  believe  that 
they  are  attributable  to  the  agency  of  the 
PRIMORDIAL  utricle.  Continuing  its  ac- 
tion after  the  formation  of  the  primary 
membrane.  Cruger  goes  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider the  spiral  markings,  &c.  as  dependent 
on  theRoTATiON-cun-ents  of  the  protoplasm. 
These  points  require  further  investigation. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  mistaken 
character  of  Trecul's  view,  which  regards 
the  spiral  and  other  fibrous  thickenings  as 
folds  of  the  primary  wall  thrown  inwards. 

The  secondary  deposits  appear  to  be 
always  composed  of  some  modification  of 
cellulose.  Mohl  has  investigated  this  point 
very  thoroughly ;  and  we  have  followed  him 
over  much  of  the  ground.  The  cellulose, 
however,  loses  its  distinctive  character  with 
age,  either  by  infiltration  with  foreign 
matters,  or  by  a  slight  chemical  metamor- 
phosis, so  that  old  secondary  layers  do  not 
readily  become  blue  when  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine  are  applied ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  cellulose  reaction  may  be  obtained 
by  using  a  preliminary  treatment.  All  in- 
ternal structures,  such  as  wood-cells,  liber- 
cells,  stones  of  fruits,  &c.,  should  be  boiled 
in  nitric  acid,  washed,  dried,  and  tinctm-e 
of  iodine  applied ;  then,  if  again  dried  and 
wetted  with  water,  they  turn  blue  :  external 
structures,  such  as  epidermal  cells,  cork,  and 
the  like,  require  a  similar  boiling,  but  with 
solution  of  potash. 

Secondary  deposits  present  a  considerable 
difference  in  their  consistence  and  degree  of 
development  in  different  cases.  In  most 
wood-  and  liber-cells  they  are  abundant  in 
quantity,  in  some  cases  almost  filling  up 
the  cavity  (PI.  38.  fig.  27)  ;  here  they  are 
hard,  and  appear  to  be  in  that  state  of  the 
cellulose-compound  which  may  be  distin- 
guished as  lignine.  The  same  condition 
prevails  in  the  stones  of  fruits,  bony  shells, 
the  "  grit "  of  pears,  &c. ;  and  the  less 
abundant  secondary  substance  of  spiral- 
fibrous  tissues  appears  to  be  in  the  same 
state.  The  secondary  layers  of  parenchy- 
matous cells  are  usually  rather  soft  and 
elastic,  and  often  turn  blue  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  iodine  alone ;  those  of  the  collen- 
chymatous  tissue  beneath  the  epidermis  of 
many  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  Che- 
nopodiacene,  &c.,  are  abundant  in  quantity, 
but  of  somewhat  cartilaginous  texture. 
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Those  of  the  larger  Algse,  and  of  the  thalkis 
of  the  larger  Lichens,  approach  to  the  same 
condition,  while  the  fleshy  and  horny  al- 
BUjnsN  of  many  seeds  contains  abundant 
deposits  of  analogous  character  (PI.  38. 
figs.  21-2-3)  ;  in  the  latter  the  composition 
is  sometimes  oi  amyloid,  approaching  starch, 
stained  blue  by  iodine  alone,  and  more  or 
less  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
secondary  layer  of  epidermis  and  corky  layers 
difi'ers  again,  being  usually  more  sparing  in 
quantity,  but  very  firm  and  elastic,  and 
strongly  resisting  decomposing  agents  ;  the 
composition  appears  to  be  of  that  modifica- 
tion of  cellnlose  called  suherine. 

BiBL.  Gen.  Works  on  Stnictural  Botany  ; 
Mohl,  Vegetable  Cell,  London,  1852,  p.  lO, 
Sotan.  Zeit.  p.  97  (1847)  (transl.  in  Tay- 
lor\s  Scientific  Memoirs,  2nd  ser.  i.  p.  95) ; 
Schacht,  PJlanzenzelle,  Berlin,  1852  ;  Crliger, 
Bot.  Zeit.  xiii.  p.  601,  1855 ;  Trecul,  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  ii.  p.  273  ;  Wigand,  In- 
tercelhdar-suhstnnz  v.  Ctdicula,  Brunswick, 
1850;  Mulder,  Phys.  Chem..  Edinburgh,  1849, 
p.  347;  Henfrev,  Ekm.  Course  (Masters). 

SECRETING  ORGANS  of  Plants  ; 
Reservoirs  or  Receptacles  for  Secre- 
tions.— The  structures  falling  under  this 
head  have  been  in  part  treated  of  under  the 
heads  of  Glands  and  Laticiferous  Tis- 
sue ;  but  there  still  remain  certain  organs 
of  analogous  character,  which  could  not  be 
properly  included  under  either  of  the  above. 
The  name  of  receptacle  or  reservoir  for 
peculiar  secretions  is  ordinarily  applied  to 
groups  of  cells,  of  variable,  but  most  fre- 
quently elongated  prismatic  form,  contain- 
ing special  secretions,  either  in  their  ca- 
vities or  efl^used  into  their  intercellular 
passages,  traversing  in  the  form  of  cords  or 
bundles  the  parenchymatous  or  prosenchy- 
matous  tissues.  They  are  almost  special 
characteristics  of  families,  and  by  no  means 
frequent;  the  Coniferas,  the  Cycadacese, the 
Aloineous  Liliacete,  the  Polygonaceae,  Com- 
positre ,  Umbelliferse,  Aniygdaleous  Rosacese, 
Leguminosse,  &c.  aflibrd  striking  examples. 

In  the  Coniferas  the  turpentine-reservoirs 
are  very  remarkable  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
they  render  it  possible  to  determine  the  ge- 
nus by  their  arrangement.  In  Pinus  they 
consist  of  bundles  of  elongated  thin-walled 
cells,  running  through  the  wood  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  stem.  These  thin-wall  cells 
are  densely  filled  with  turj),entine  ;  in  some 
cases  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  are 
likewise  filled  with  turpentine,  and,  besides 
these,  perpendicular  intercellular  passages ; 


the  latter  form  of  turpentine -canal  is  chiefly 
met  with  in  the  bark.  Turpentine-canals 
also  exist  in  the  leaves  of  the  Conifei'De,  the 
scales  of  the  cones,  &c. 

The  reservoirs  of  the  Aloes  are  bundles 
of  prismatic  cells  accompanying  the  vascu- 
lar bundles  of  the  leaves  and  stems.  The 
colouring-matter  of  the  root  of  rhubarb  is 
contained  in  cells  of  imperfect  medullary 
rays.  The  structure  of  the  balsam-reser- 
voirs of  the  myrrh  tree,  &c.  has  not  been 
thoroughly  studied.  The  resin-  and  oil- 
canals  of  the  Umbellifera3  are  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  the  former,  chiefly  occurring 
in  the  roots,  are  imperfectly  known.  The 
oil-reservoir  of  the  fruits  (vittce)  consists  of 
elongated  excavations  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
filled  with  oil.  Canals  containing  odorife- 
rous oils  occur  in  some  of  the  Compositse. 
Resin-canals  occur  also  in  the  common  lime. 

Gum-canals,  consisting  of  simple  or 
branched  intercellular  passages  with  a  spe- 
cial coat  of  small  (secreting  ?)  cells,  occur 
in  the  leaf-stalks  of  Cycadacese,  the  bark  of 
the  Amyydahce,  in  the  stems  of  the  Mal- 
vacefe,  Cactacere,  &c.  Structures  of  similar 
nature  contain  the  milky  juices  of  certain 
plants,  as  of  the  Anacardiacese  ;  and  these 
appear  to  be  difl'erent  from  the  ordinary 
Latex  vessels. 

BiBL.  Meyen,  Secretions-Organe  der 
PJlanzen,  Berlin,  1837,  p.  18  ;  Unger,  Anat. 
imd  PJu/s.  der  PJlanzen,  1855,  p.  204. 

SECTIONS.    See  Preparation, 

SEEDS. — These  are  interesting  objects 
for  microscopic  examination  in  respect  to 
many  difl'erent  characteristics.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  first  the  variety  of 
beautiful  markings  upon  the  surface,  which 
render  almost  all  seeds,  like  the  elytra  of 
beetles,  interesting  opaque  objects  for  ob- 
servation with  a  low  power.  A  few  striking 
forms  are  represented  in  Plate  31.  figs.  14- 
18 ;  and  we  give  a  list  of  kinds  easily  to  be 
obtained. 

Hypericum,  Datura.  Maurandya. 
Lychnis.  ''  Nicotiana.  Sphenogyna. 
Sfellaria.  Petunia.  Ilyoscyamus. 
Peseda.  Sedum.  Semjiervivum. 
Lepidiimi.  Saxifraga.  Limnocharis. 
Nigella.  Capparis.  Silene  (PI.  31. 
Erica.  Elaiine.  figs.  16,  17). , 

Anagallis.  Gesnera.  Dianthics  (PI.  3l. 
Orohanche.    Begonia.  fig.  15). 

Linaria.        Eelphinium.  Papaver  (PI.  31. 
Chironia.       Scropihularia.    tig.  14). 
Gentiana.      Antirrhimim.  Digitalis  (PI.  31. 
Mesenibryanthemum.  fig.  18). 
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The  following  are  well  seen  when  monnted 
as  transparent  objects  in  Canada  balsam. 
Parnassia.      Pijrola'.  Saxifraga. 
I>rosera.         Mcmotropa.  Mhododendron. 
Orchis.  Hydrangea, 

The  testa  or  outer  skin  of  some  of  the 
latter  (also  Begonia),  when  removed  from 
the  seed  and  viewed  with  a  high  power,  ex- 
hibits elegant  pitted  cells.  The  surface  of 
the  seed  of  Cobcea  is  mealy  with  little  scales 
consisting  of  pyriform  cells  containing  a 
spiral  fibre  (PI.  21.  fig.  20). 

The  surface  of  various  seeds,  such  as  Col- 
lomia,  Ruellia  (and  the  pericarp  of  many 
seed-like  fruits,  such  as  that  of  Salvia,  Sc- 
necio),  present  remarkable  forms  of  IIaies. 

The  "  stones  "  of  plums  or  cherries,  the  so- 
called  shell  of  the  Cocoa-nut  and  similar 
firuits,  exhibit  remarkably  thick  Secondary 

DEPOSITS. 

The  examination  of  the  structure  of  ripe 
seeds  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
botany.  The  investigation  will  vary  much 
according  to  circumstances.  Where  seeds 
are  large,  the  microscope  is  only  required 
for  the  examination  of  their  tissues;  but 
small  seeds  must  be  examined  by  dissection 
with  needles  under  the  simple  microscope, 
or  by  sections,  which  are  most  easily  made 
by  fixing  the  softened  seed  into  a  piece  of 
wax.  Seeds  have  two  coats,  the  testa  and 
tegmen,  or  external  and  internal  membrane, 
and,  according  as  the  seed  is  or  is  not  albu- 
minous, an  albumen  enclosing  the  embryo, 
or  an  embryo  of  larger  size  immediately 
invested  by  the  coats.  The  characters  of 
the  Albumen  and  Embryo  will  be  found 
under  these  heads,  as  also  other  particulars 
under  Ovule.  Embryos  are  either  Mono- 
cotyledonous  or  Dicotyledonous ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  two  cotyledons  are  soldered 
together  more  or  less  completely;  in  the 
Coniferae  and  certain  genera  of  Dicotyle- 
donous Angiosperms,  as  Schizopctulmn,  the 
cotyledons  appear  to  be  four,  six,  or  more 
in  number  ;  but  the  recent  observations  of 
M.  Duchartre  go  to  show  that  there  exist 
only  two — bifid,  trifid,  or  multifid  cotyle- 
dons. In  other  cases,  as  in  Orchis,  the 
embryo  remains  imperfectly  developed,  and 
appears  as  a  mere  cellular  mass  in  the  ripe 
seed  before  germination ;  this  is  destitute  of 
albumen ;  but  in  Orohanche  an  amorphous 
embryo  is  found  imbedded  in  the  albumen. 

BiBL.  General  ivorks  on  Botany. 

SEGESTREL'LA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Ver- 
rucarieJB  (Angiocarpous  Lichens);  contain- 


ing one  doubtful  British  plant,  the  Lecano^-a 
thelostoma  of  the  Brit.  Fl. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Angioc.  Lichens, 
p.  34 ;  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  189. 

SEIROS'PORA,  Harv.— A  genus  of  Ce- 
ramiaceai  (Florideous  Algae),  containing  one 
rare  species,  S.  Griffithsiana,  a  little  crimson 
feathery  sea-weed,  composed  of  single  arti- 
culated tubes,  the  joints  of  which  are  tra- 
versed by  articulated  filaments.  The  spores 
are  unknown  ;  but  the  tiiraspores,  which 
serve  to  distinguish  this  plant  from  the  Cal- 
lithamnia,  occur  in  terminal  beaded  strings, 
being  formed  out  of  the  ramuli. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Aln.  p.  170, 
pi.  2.3  C.  J  ^  ^ 

SELAGINEL'LA,  P.  de  Beauv.— A  ge- 
nus of  Lycopodiaceae,  distinguished  from 
Lycopodium  by  the  presence  of  two  kinds 
of  spores  and  the  dissimilar  habit.  This 
genus  includes  only  one  of  our  native  Club- 
mosses,  >S'.  spinosa  {Lyc.  selaginoides) ;  but 
most  of  the  so-called  Lycopodia,  now  so  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Wardian  cases,  fern- 
houses,  &c.,  belong  to  this  division  (fig.  430, 
p.  472).  The  principal  particulars  relating 
to  these  plants,  especially  the  remarkable 
history  of  the  reproduction  by  the  spores, 
are  given  under  Lycopodiace^, 

BiBL.  See  Lycopodiace^. 

SELENITE.— This  well-known  mineral 
substance  consists  of  crystallized  hydrated 
sulphate  of  lime.  Its  crystals  belong  to  the 
oblique  prismatic  sj'stem  ;  and  the  colours 
exhibited  by  thin  laminae,  into  which  they 
may  be  easily  split,  are  very  beautiful  under 
polarized  light.  Polarizing  crystals  and 
organic  substances,  in  which  the  thickness 
is  not  suited  to  the  production  of  distinct 
colours  under  the  polariscope,  may  be  made 
to  exhibit  them  by  placing  a  plate  of  sele- 
nite  beneath  the  object.  For  this  purpose 
the  plate  is  usually  kept  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam. 

BiBL.  That  of  Polarization. 

SELIGE'PJA. — A  genus  of  Leptotricha- 
ceous  Mosses,  including  certain  Weissia  and 
Gymnosfnma  of  authors. 

SENDTNE'RA,  Woods.— A  genus  of 
Jungermanuieae  (IIepaticte),mostly  tropical, 
one  species  of  which,  <S'.  (Jimy.)  Woodsii, 
occurs  rarely  in  the  mountains  of  the  S.W. 
of  Ireland  (devoid  of  fruit). 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  126 ; 
Brit.  Junq.  pi.  66 ;  Ekart,  Synops.  Junij.  pi. 
12.  fig.  108;  Endlicher,  Gen.  Plant.  Supp.  1. 
No.  472-16. 

SENE'CIO.— The  surface  of  the  achsenia 
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or  seed-like  fruits  of  the  common  groundsel 
{Senecio  vulgaris)  are  sparingly  clothed  with 
Haihs  of  a  peculiar  character.  These  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  two  semicylindrical  cells 
applied  together  by  their  fiat  faces,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  tube  with  a  vertical  septum. 
Wlien  placed  in  water  they  expand  some- 
what, and  the  contents  are  expelled  from  the 
ends,  consisting  of  an  indistinctly  spiral- 
fibrous  structure,  which  untwists  and  ex- 
pands, by  the  absorption  of  water,  to  twice 
or  three  times  the  length  of  the  hairs,  in  a 
manner  comparable  in  some  degree  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  contents  of  the  hairs  of 

ACANTHACE^. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  259. 
SEPEDONIE'I.— A  family  of  Hyphomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  consisting  of  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  imperfectly  known  genera, 
and  differently  defined  by  different  authors. 
Those  genera  we  have  included  in  our  list 
are  enumerated  in  Lindley's  '  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ; '  but  Fries  includes  Oidium  and 
others.  The  general  character  of  the  family 
is,  that  the  plants  produce  spores  lying  im- 
mediately upon  the  filaments  of  mycelium, 
or  upon  short  pedicels. 

SEPEDO'NIUM,  Link.— A  genus  of  Se- 
pedoniei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  contain- 
ing two  species,  growing  upon  decaying 
Fungi.  *S.  clirysosperma  has  golden-yellow 
spores,  S.  rosewn  red  ones.  The  first  is 
common.  The  species  are  all  forms  of 
Sphteriacei. 


Fig.  G40. 


BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  350 ; 
Fries,  Summa  Vcc/etah.  p.  497  ;  Grev.  Sc. 
Crypt.  Flor.  pi.  198. 

SEPTONE'MA,  Corda.— A  genus  of  To- 
rulacei  (ConiomycetousFun- 
gi),  related  to  Torula,  and 
connecting  this  in  some  mea- 
sure with  Dendryphium.  S. 
sinloma,  forming  green  tufts 
on  old  rails,  has  been  found 
in  Guernsey.  Several  spe- 
cies are  i-ecorded  as  French 
by  Leveille,  one  forming- 
patches  on  vine-leaves,  the 
others  on  the  potato.  The 
chains  of  septate  spores  soon 
break  up. 

BiBL.  Gorda,  Icones,  i.  & 
ii. ;  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  504 ; 
Leveille,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  ix.  261 ;  Berkeley  and 
Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  „ 
ser.  V.  p.  461 ;  Berk.  Lond.    '"Ma' nfflid 

Journ.  Bot.  iv.  t.  12.  fig.  5.      .200  dilmeters. 


SEPTO'RIA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Sphferone- 
mei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  but  probably 
in  reality  consisting  of  preparatory  forms  of 
Sphceriai.  They  grow  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants,  the  fusiform  septate  or  inarticulate 
thread-like  "  spores "  oozing  out  from  a 
pore  in  the  form  of  a  tendril. 

S.  UlmisindS.  Oxyacanthecs  are  common  ; 
numerous  other  species  are  recorded. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  356 ; 
Berk,  and  Br.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v. 
p.  379,  xiii.  p.  460 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
2  ser.  viii.  p.  117,  4  ser.  v.  p.  115. 

SEPTOSPO'RIUM,  Corda.  SeeMACKO- 

SPOEIUM. 

SERI ALA'RIA.  See  Vesiculariad^  ; 
and  add,  S.  lendigera,  the  only  British 
species,  is  not  uncommon  on  Fuci,  near 
low-water  mark. 

SEROUS  MEMBRANES.— Consist  of  a 
basement  membrane  or  matrix  covered  with 
cells  forming  an  epithelium,  and  are  in 
contact  with  lymphatics,  blood-vessels,  and 
nerves.  The  basement  membrane  is  com- 
posed of  connective  and  elastic  tissue,  and 
the  first  mentioned  element  is  either  in  the 
form  of  a  delicate  trelliswork,  on  account 
of  its  interlacing  fibres,  or  it  may  be  close 
and  more  tendinous  in  appearance.  Lym- 
phatics, blood-vessels,  and  nerves  pass 
through  the  interstices  of  the  lax  tissue, 
such,  for  instance,  as  exists  in  the  pleura 
and  in  parts  of  the  peritoneum.  A  close 
plexus  of  the  fine  elastic  tissue  runs  through 
this  trellisworlc,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
straight,  undulating,  or  looped  fibres  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  membranei 
Fat-cells  occupy  the  larger  spaces  or  trabe- 
culfe,  and  other  cellular  elements  also,  such 
as  branched  cells  with  rounded  nuclei 
(forming  a  close  plexus  by  means  of  their 
simple  or  branched  protoplasmic  processes), 
various-sized  rounded  or  irregular  granu- 
lated masses  of  protoplasm  (containing  one 
or  several  nuclei),  fusiform  granular  cells 
with  rounded  or  oblong  nuclei,  and  mi- 
grating cells.  Smooth  muscular  fibres  are 
also  found  in  connexion  with  the  matrix  of 
some  serous  membranes.  A  system  of 
serous  caaals  and  lymphatic  lacunje  (see 
LvMPHATic  System),  lined  with  epithe- 
lium, can  be  demonstrated  in  the  matrix 
by  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver  (see 
Staining),  and  the  capillary  blood-vessels 
form  a  plexus,  the  larger  ones  being  in 
close  relation  with  the  lymphatics.  The 
free  surface  of  the  basement  membrane  or 
matrix  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  cells. 
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These  are  moderately  flat,  and  differ  some- 
what iu  shape  in  various  animals,  in  different 
serous  membranes,and  in  thesame  membrane 
at  different  times  of  life.  They  may  be  regu- 
larly polyhedral,  or  may  present  irregular 
processes,  so  that  the  boundary  lines  of  two 
adjacent  cells  are  sinuous  ;  some  are  trian- 
gular or  rhomboidal,  and  there  is  great 
variety  in  their  size  even  in  the  same 
membrane.  The  cells  are  nucleated,  and 
usually  the  thickness  of  tlie  nucleus  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  cell,  so  that  a  pro- 
jection occurs;  and  it  appears  that  the 
more  regularly  the  cell  is  formed  the  more 
spheroidal  is  the  nucleus.  In  the  irregular 
cells  the  nucleus  rarely  occupies  a  central 
position ;  moreover,  it  is  often  oblong  and 
constricted,  and  iu  some  elongated  cells 
there  are  two  nuclei.  The  arrangement  of 
the  epithelial  cells  is  that  the  polyhedric 
are  simply  juxtaposed,  or  when  elongated 
their  extremities  are  intercalated  between 
those  of  the  next  row,  or  they  are  disposed 
radially  in  groups  from  four  to  ten  around  a 
common  centre.  In  the  centre  of  these 
groups  one  or  more  sharply  defined  rounded 
or  triangular  spaces  exist;  and  there  are 
apertures  between  the  cells  or  stomata 
which  communicate  with  tlie  lymphatic 
system.  In  the  investigation  of  the  histo- 
logy of  serous  membranes,  maceration  in 
iodized  serum  and  staining  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  of  chloride  of  gold  are 
necessary  ;  but  the  fresh  membrane,  care- 
fully manipulated  and  placed  in  serum  or 
glycerine,  should  always  be  at  hand  to 
compare  it  with  the  results  of  the  staining 
processes. 

BiBii.  Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiology ; 
Brinton,  TocWs  Cyclop.  Art.  Serous  and 
Synovial  Membranes ;  l5.  Klein,  in  Strieker^ s 
Hum.  8f  Comp.  Hist.  Art.  Serous  Membranes, 
and  the  Bibliog.  therein  mentioned;  with 
Burdon  Sanderson,  in  Centralblatt  fur 
medizin.  iviss.  1872  ;  also  E.  Klein,  On 
Anatomy  of  Lymphatic  System  of  Serous 
Meml^'anes,  London,  1873 ;  Beale,  How  to 
Work  ;  Tourneux,  Jn.  d'Anat.  1874. 

SERTULA.— A  genus  of  Tubicola,  An- 
nelida. 

The  contorted  and  sinuous  calcareous 
tuhes  of  this  Annelid  are  common  on  marine 
shells  and  stones.  One  of  the  cephalic  cirri 
is  much  developed,  and  carries  a  conical  plug 
or  operculum  at  its  extremity,  whereby  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  is  closed  when  the  animal 
is  retracted  within  it.    (See  Antmulata.) 

BiBL.  Books  on  Comp.  Anat.  and  Zoology. 


SERTULAREL'LA,  Gray.— A  genus  of 
Sertulariidse,  Hydroida. 

Char.  Zoophyte  plant-like ;  stem  more  or 
less  branching,  jointed,  rooted  by  a  creeping 
stolon;  hydrothec;©  biserial,  decidedly  al- 
ternate, with  a  toothed  orifice  and  an  oper- 
culum composed  of  several  pieces;  gono- 
thecEB  scattered,  transversely  ringed,  slightly 
dissimilar  in  the  two  sexes.  S.  rugosa  (for- 
merly Sertularia  ruqosa,  PI.  3-3.,figs.  11  &  12). 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brif.  Hydr.  p.  234. 

SERTULA'RIA,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Po- 
lypi (Zoophytes),  of  the  order  Hydroida, 
and  family  Sertulariidee. 

Char.  Polypidom  plant-like,  and  fixed 
by  its  base,  variously  branched,  the  branches 
formed  of  a  single  tube,  denticulated  or  ser- 
rated with  the  cells,  and  j  ointed ;  liydrothecse 
alternate,  semialternate,  or  opposite,  biserial, 
without  external  operculum  ;  gonothecfe 
scattered. 

Many  of  these  elegant  zoophytes,  which 
would  at  once  be  referred  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  any  casual  observer,  are  com- 
monly found  on  the  sea-coast,  either  loose 
or  attached  to  shells,  sea-weeds,  &c. 

S.  pmnila  (PI.  -33.  figs.  13  &  14).  Cells 
opposite,  approximate,  shortly  tubular,  the 
top  everted,  with  an  oblique  somewhat  mu- 
cronate  aperture  ;  vesicles  ovate. 

Common  on  Fuel  near  low-water  mark. 

S.  operculata  (PI.  33.  figs.  15  &  IG).  Cells 
opposite,  inversely  conical ;  aperture  patu- 
lous, obliquely  truncate,  pointed  on  the 
outer  edge,  and  with  two  small  lateral 
teeth ;  vesicles  obovate. 

Common  on  Fuci  near  low-water  mark. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoophytes,  p.  61 ; 
Hincks,  Brit.  H/dr.  p.  259. 

SERTULARi'IDzE.— A  family  of  The- 
caphorous  Hydroida. 

Char.  Hydrotheese  perfectly  sessile,  more 
or  less  inserted  in  the  stem  and  branches; 
polypites  wholly  retractile,  with  a  single 
wreath  of  filiform  tentacles  round  a  cervical 
proboscis  ;  gonozooids  always  fixed. 

It  includes  the  genera  Sertularella,  Di- 
phasia,  Sertularia,  Thuiaria,  and  Hydrall- 
mania. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Hydr.  p.  233. 

SHEEP-TICK.    See  Melophila, 

A  species  of  Trichodectes  {sphcarocephalus) 
is  also  found  as  a  louse  upon  sheep. 

SHELL  OF  Animals. — In  this  article 
we  shall  notice  the  various  substances  com- 
prised under  the  term  shell,  in  its  common 
acceptation.    See  PI.  36.  figs.  1-16. 

Egg-shell. — As  an  example  of  the  struc- 
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ture  of  tlie  egg-shell  of  birds,  we  may  select 
the  shell  of  the  egg  of  the  common  fowl. 

This  is  lined  internally  by  a  loosely  ad- 
herent layer  of  a  thin  yet  firm  albuminous 
membrane,  called  the  nienibrana  putaminis. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  very  slender 
fibres,  interlacing  in  various  directions.  In 
imperfectly  formed  or  soft  eggs,  as  they  are 
called,  the  fibres  present  thickenings  at  irre- 
gular intervals,  resembling,  on  the  whole, 
the  nuclear  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  with  the 
remains  of  their  formative  cells  still  visible. 
On  macerating  the  shell  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  an  outer  layer  of  this  membrane,  in- 
separably adherent  in  the  natural  state  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  shell,  may  be 
detached. 

The  membrane  may  be  heated  to  boiling 
in  solution  of  potash  without  undergoing 
solution,  and  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid ;  but 
it  is  coloured  by  Schultze's  test. 

The  substance  of  the  shell  consists  of  nu- 
merous masses  of  secretion,  or  protoplasts, 
impregnated  with  calcareous  matter.  In 
soft  eggs,  these  form  rounded,  loosely  ad- 
herent masses  (PI.  36.  fig.  12),  may  easily  be 
detached  from  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and 
contain  but  little  calcareous  matter ;  whilst 
in  the  perfect  egg  they  are  somewhat  angu- 
lar from  mutual  pressure,  and  abound  in 
calcareous  granules  having  an  imperfectly 
radiating  arrangement  (PI.  36.  fig.  13)  ;  this 
is  most  easily  perceived  in  the  inner  por- 
tions of  the  shell. 

The  structure  of  the  shell  of  the  ostrich 
presents  a  cmious  variety.  In  a  section 
parallel  to  the  surface  (P'l.  36.  fig.  14)  the 
protoplast  structure  is  distinctly  visible 
(although  omitted  in  the  figure),  but  the 
calcareous  matter  is  arranged  in  the  form  of 
triangular  plates,  often  fused  together,  and 
leaving  angular  inter.spaces.  The  perpen- 
dicular section  is  represented  in  PI.  36. 
fig.  15.  The  former  section  constitutes  an 
interesting  polarizing  object. 

Tortoise-shell. — This  substance  is  an  epi- 
dermic formation,  structurally  resembling 
hom,  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  epidermic 
cells  flattened  and  united  into  numerous 
superimposed  plates.  The  long-continued 
action  of  solution  of  potash  (from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours),  and  the  subse- 
quent addition  of  water,  are  necessary  to 
resolve  tortoise-shell  into  its  component 
cells. 

SJieUs  of  the  Mollvsca. — The  structure  of 
these  shells  varies  in  the  different  orders, 
&c.  of  the  class ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 


respective  varieties  has  been  used  as  an  aid 
to  the  recognition  of  fossils,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  affinities  of  the  genera, 
families,  &c. 

In  the  bivalve  Mollusca,  two  kinds  of 
structure  may  be  distinguished,  an  outer 
prismatic  or  fibrous,  and  an  inner  lami- 
nated. 

The  outer  prismatic  portion  consists  of 
flattened  masses  or  plates  of  crowded  poly- 
gonal prisms,  placed  sometimes  perpendi- 
cularly, sometimes  obliquely  to  the  surface 
of  the  inner  layer.  These  prisms  are  trans- 
parent, and  polarize  light,  possessing  a  crys- 
talline structure,  although  their  forms  are 
not  crystalline  but  those  resulting  from 
mutual  pressure.  Transverse  sections  of 
the  prismatic  structure  exhibit  a  cellular 
appearance  (PI.  36.  figs.  4  &  11  a) ;  and  a 
somewhat  similar  appearance  is  presented 
by  perpendicular  sections  (PI.  36.  figs.  5 
and  11  b).  The  prisms  are  pretty  easily 
separable  in  the  lines  of  mutual  contact, 
and  often  form  several  superimposed  strata. 
They  frequently  contain  pigment,  either 
uniformly  difl'used  through  their  substance, 
or  in  granides.  They  also  sometimes  appear 
transversely  striated. 

The  inner  laminated  portion,  which  some- 
times constitutes  the  entire  shell,  is  either 
white  or  presents  the  brilliant  iridescent 
tints  of  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl.  It  is 
often  called  the  nacreous  portion,  or  nacre, 
and  when  polished  forms  the  mother-of- 
pearl  of  the  shops.  Under  the  microscope  it 
exhibits  a  number  of  fine  linos  or  grooves, 
running  in  various  directions,  and  probably 
corresponding  to  the  edges  or  intersections 
of  the  strata  or  lamince  of  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  shell  is  composed  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  interference  of  light  ensuing  at  the  sur- 
faces of  these  grooves  that  the  iridescent 
colours  are  usually  owing. 

In  some  shells  [Tercbratiilce)  there  are 
tubes  traversing  the  substance  perpendicu- 
larly (PI.  36.  fig.  7)  or  obliquely,  or  forming 
branched  horizontal  channels  (PI.  36.'  fig.  9 
«,  &) ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  sometimes 
connected  with  rounded  cavities  (PI.  36. 
fig.  9  a). 

In  some  Gasteropoda,  as  Cyprcea,  the 
outer  portion  of  the  shell  consists  of  three 
layers  of  similar  prismatic  structure,  but 
with  the  .prisms  in  each  layer  in  alternately 
contrary  directions.  The  same  may  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  outer  layers  of  oyster-shell, 
except  that  the  prisms  are  nearly  horizontal 
or  slightly  oblique.    But  in  the  Acephala 
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generally,  tlie  structure  corresponds  to  the 
inner  portion  of  that  of  the  Cephalophora. 

Shell  consists  of  an  organic  basis,  in  which 
calcareous  matter,  principally  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  deposited ;  and  by 
digesting  it  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the 
latter  may  be  removed,  an  organic  cast  of 
the  original  being  left.  On  treating  a  thin 
plate  of  nacre  in  this  way,  Dr.  Carpenter 
found  that  the  iridescent  colours  remained 
visible  until  the  membrane  was  stretched 
and  the  supposed  folds  obliterated,  when 
they  vanished ;  hence  this  author  concludes 
that  the  edges  of  the  folds  were  the  cause 
of  the  interference  of  light  producing  the 
colours.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  objec- 
tionable to  this  view,  that  the  same  struc- 
ture and  colour  are  produced  by  laminated 
calcareous  and  organic  matter  artificially 
formed  ;  that  they  are  also  present  after  the 
edges  of  the  folds  must  have  been  g-round 
away,  as  in  sections  ;  and  that  the  colours, 
in  the  instance  mentioned,  might  have  been 
those  of  a  thin  plate,  and  some  of  the  co- 
loui's  of  iridescent  shell  are  known  to  be 
those  of  thin  plates.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  Dr.  Cai-penter  considers  the  lines  or 
sti-iae  in  nacre  to  be  produced  by  the  edges 
of  folds  of  a  single  layer  of  membrane, 
arranged  so  as  to  lie  over  each  other  in  an 
imbricated  manner.  The  same  author 
views  the  shell  of  the  MoUusca  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  epidermis  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals, calcified. 

The  outer  prismatic  layers  of  shell  are 
secreted  by  the  borders  or  margins  of  the 
mantle,  whilst  the  inner  laminated  portions 
arise  from  the  outer  surface.  The  growth 
of  shell  is  not  uninterrupted  or  constant, 
but  periodical;  hence  the  laminated  arrange- 
ment of  its  constituents. 

In  some  portions  of  the  shell  of  the 
oyster,  &c.,  the  calcareous  matter  assumes 
the  form  of  distinct  rhomboidal  or  hexago- 
nal crystals  (PI.  36.  fig.  10).  These  appear 
to  be  deposited  in  the  inner  laminated  por- 
tion; and  when  detached  they  leave  angu- 
lar spaces  corresponding  to  them  in  form. 
In  the  tooth  of  the  shell  of  Mya,  groups  of 
radiating  prisms  are  present,  forming  an 
elegant  microscopic  object. 

The  prisms  existing  in  the  outer  portion 
of  shells  have  been  supposed  to  represent 
cells  filled  with  calcareous  matter ;  they 
have  also  been  regarded  as  consisting  of 
aggTegations  of  epidermic  cells,  the  trans- 
verse striae  (in  Pinna)  corresponding  to 
thickenings  of  the  cell-membranes  where 


the  layers  come  into  contact ;  and  the  folded 
membrane  has  been  compared  to  a  base- 
ment membrane.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  shell  shoidd  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
secretion  from  the  mantle,  and  as  corre- 
sponding in  structure  to  egg-shell. 

Shell  of  the  Crustacea. — The  hard  portion 
of  the  integument  of  the  Crustacea,  alluded 
to  at  p.  206,  possesses  a  laminated  struc- 
ture, corresponding  to  periods  of  growth, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  trans- 
verse parallel  lines  in  a  perpendicular  section 
(PI.  36.  fig.  16).  The  substance  is  traversed 
by  numerous  straight,  or  slightly  wavy,  very 
slender  tubes  (PI.  36.  fig.  16),  resembling 
those  of  dentine. 

Shell  of  Echinodermata. — The  perforated 
structiu'e  of  the  homogeneous  basis  forming 
this  substance  has  been  already  noticed 
(p.  262).  In  the  spines  of  Echinus,  Cidaris, 
&c.,  the  calcareous  network  consists  of 
slender  fibres  with  large  areolae  at  intervals, 
arranged  in  a  somewhat  regular  pattern, 
and  traversing  a  solid  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, which  is  thus  divided  into  a  number 
of  ribs  or  pillars.  The  transverse  section  of 
these  is  seen  in  PI.  36.  figs.  6  &  6  a. 

Dr.  Carpenter  regards  the  calcareous  net- 
work as  corresponding  to  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture of  the  cutis  of  tlie  higher  animals, 
calcified.  This  view  does  not,  however, 
account  for  the  intervening  substance. 

The  method  of  procuring  sections  of  shell 
is  noticed  xmder  Peepaeatiox. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Trans,  of  the  British 
Association,  1844  &  ]  847  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
1843,  xii.  376 ;  Gray,  Phil.  Trans.  18-33 ; 
Deshayes,  Todd's  Cycl.  of  Anat,  8)-c.,  iv. 
556 ;  Bowerbank,  Trans.  Micr.  Sac.  1844,  i, ; 
Lavalle,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Xat.  3  ser.  vii.  ; 
Siebold,  Verc/l.  Anat. ;  Brewster,  Phil.  Trans. 
1814,  and  Optics,  1853;  Woodward,  On 
Shells ;  Williamson,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  viii.  p.  35 ; 
Carpenter,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1860,  viii.  p.  35, 
J/o.  3Iic.  Jn.  1872,  vii.  p.  177,  The  Micro- 
scope. 

SIAGGNTHETJUM,  Perty.— A  doubt- 
ful genus  of  Enchelia. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Tnfus.  p.  614. 

SI'DA,  Baiid  (Daphnia,  auct.). — A  genus 
of  Entomosti-aca,  of  the  order  Cladocera, 
and  family  Daphniadae. 

Char.  Anterior  branch  of  inferior  an- 
tennje  two-jointed,  posterior  three-jointed 
and  with  a  row  of  spines  at  its  anterior 
margin  ;  legs  six  pairs. 

S.  cnjstallina  (PI.  14.  fig.  27).  The  only 
species.  Aquatic. 
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Daphnella  belongs  here. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostr.  p.  107. 

SIDEROLI'NA,  Lamk.— Another  name 
for  Calcaeina. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  199,  223. 

SIDY'NUM,  Sav.— A  genus  of  Tunicate 
Mollusca,  of  the  family  Botryllidje. 

S.  turhinatum.  Amber  or  orange.  On 
the  underside  of  shelving  rocks. 

BiBL.  Forbes  and  Hanley,  Brit.  Moll. 
i.  1.3. 

SILICA. — Is  found  as  an  earthy  mineral, 
in  crystals,  in  the  form  of  sand,  the  angles 
and  edges  having  been  removed  by  friction, 
or  as  amorphous  semicrystalline  masses  in 
many  rocks  and  fossils.  Connected  with 
organic  nature,  it  is  found  in  or  about  many 
of  the  Protozoa,  forming  spiculse  and  tests, 
and  in  many  plants,  such  as  v^heat.  The 
physical  characters  of  silica  must  be  knovra 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  examine  the 
microscopical  structure  of  rocks,  aud  they 
may  be  studied  in  manuals  of  mineralogy 
and  in  Sorby's  paper,  Qu.  Jn.  Geol.  Soc. 
Lond.  xiv.  pp.  46.5,  488.  But  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  modify  the  physical  properties 
greatly,  and  spiculfe,  shells,  skeletons,  and 
grains  of  silica  are  formed  with  definite 
shapes,  yet  these  are  not  crystalline.  Minute 
crystals  of  quartz  (pure  silica)  are  found  in 
many  sands  aud  rock  sections ;  they  belong, 
to  the  rhombohedral  system,  and  usually 
occur  in  six-sided  prisms  more  or  less  modi- 
fied, terminated  with  six-sided  p}Tamids. 
The  crystals  are  sometimes  penetrated  by 
other  minerals ;  and  rutile  especially  is  to  be 
seen  in  some  crystals,  in  the  form  of  needles 
or  fine  hairs  passing  in  every  direction. 
Cavities  also  occur  in  quartz  crystals,  and 
are  more  or  less  filled  with  fluid,  which 
may  be  water,  naphtha,  or  some  mineral 
solution.  The  dendritic  or  moss-like  de- 
lineations seen  in  some  forms  of  silica  have 
been  noticed  under  Agate,  p.  21.  They 
are  not  of  an  organic  nature.  But  organisms 
are  found  in  siliceous  minerals  retaining 
some  of  their  proper  physical  and  chemical 
peculiarities.  Thus  in  many  specimens  of 
silicified  wood  where  nearly  every  particle 
of  the  woody  fibre  has  been  replaced  by 
silica  (soluble  or  not),  a  trace  of  carbon 
may  still  be  found.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
of  the  hard  parts  of  most  Invertebrata  is 
often  found  replaced  by  silica  of  various 
colours ;  and  hence  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
polished  thin  sections  of  silicified  sponges 
and  corals.  Chandler  Roberts  has  noticed 
the  organic  appearances  in  colloid  silica 


obtained  by  dialysis ;  but  they  only  occur  in 
the  hydrate  which  has  been  dried  from  a 
jelly  in  the  air,  and  not  in  the  solid  liydrate 
obtained  by  evaporation  in  vacuo.  The 
appearances  resemble  the  cells  of  mildew, 
but  they  do  not  blacken  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Many  interesting  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  deposition  of  silica  in  or 
on  the  sarcode  of  organisms  by  comparing 
them  with  those  observed  during  the  de- 
composition of  silicic  fluoride,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation aud  aggregation  (non-ciystalline) 
of  the  silica.  Schultze's  formation  of  arti- 
ficial diatoms  was  carried  out  as  follows  :— 
To  obtain  the  artificial  diatoms,  powdered 
glass  and  fluor-spar  are  acted  on  by  sulphuric 
acid.  If  no  heat  is  used  the  silicic  fluoride 
gas  rises  slowly,  and  if  allowed  to  impinge 
against  threads  of  cotton  moistened  with 
water  a  decomposition  takes  place ;  one 
third  of  the  silicon  unites  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  water,  and  is  thrown  down.  If  the 
gas  is  passed  quickly  through  water,  the 
precipitate  takes  place  in  white  flakes, 
quickly  choking  up  a  small  tube.  When 
the  moist  cotton  threads  are  used  and  the 
process  goes  on  slowly,  a  great  quantity  of 
irregular  sausage-like  tubes  is  formed  ;  and 
when  these  are  well  washed  aud  crushed 
imder  a  covering  slide,  the  diatom  patterns 
will  be  seen  with  high  powers.  Slack, 
from  whose  essay  (Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  1870, 
p.  182)  this  is  quoted,  states  that  "  An 
examination  of  the  artificial  diatoms  shows 
that  purely  chemical  and  physical  consi- 
derations will  account  for  the  varieties  of 
pattern  we  notice  in  natural  diatoms ;  and 
their  living  structure  appears  only  to  pro- 
vide the  conditions  under  which  the  sili- 
ceous precipitatiou  takes  place  according  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  chemical  and  molecular 
coalescence."  Still  it  is  evident  that  the 
silica  of  the  diatom  is  absorbed  by  the 
sarcode  diu-ing  the  process  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  food  which  contained  it,  and 
that  the  deposition  (so  regular  for  certain 
species)  is  regulated  by  that  mysterious 

life."  which  controls  the  chemical  and 
molecular  coalescence.  The  same  author 
has  remarked  on  the  siliceous  deposit  in  the 
Pinnularipe,  and  notices  the  conformation  of 
the  siliceous  deposit  of  the  valves  of  Eupo- 
discus  argus  to  the  general  plan  of  deposition 
in  simple  forms.  Slack  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  films  and  beads  of  silica,  which 
more  or  less  resemble  organic  structures. 

Amongst  the  higher  cellular  plants,  per- 
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haps  the  siliceous  development  within  the 
Equisetum  is  the  most  interesting',  and  it 
may  be  compared  with  .that  of  the  cuticle 
and  hairs  of  many  grasses.  All  are  splendid 
objects  for  the  action  of  polarized  light. 

BiBL.  Books  on  Mmeralogy;  Sorby,  op. 
cit. ;  Roberts,  Jn.  Chem.  Soc.  1868,  p.  275  ; 
Slack,  Mo.  3Iic.  Jn.  passim,  and  June  1874, 
p.  277 ;  Carpenter,  The  Microscope,  pp.  383, 
420. 

SILK. — This  valuable  substance  is  se- 
creted in  Insects  by  two  glandular  organs, 
described  under  Insects,  Spinning-Organs. 

The  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
cylindrical  or  somewhat  flattened,  solid, 
tolerably  highly  refractive,  and  free  from 
structural  markings  of  any  kind. 

Chemically,  silk  consists  of  a  proper  silk- 
cylinder,  consisting  of  fibroine  and  forming 
the  principal  part  of  the  fibres,  surrounded 
by  a  coat  of  albumen,  upon  which  is  a  layer 
of  gelatine.  The  fibres  also  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  fat  and  colouring-matter. 

Fibres  of  silk  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  linen  or  cotton  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Millon  s  or  Scliultze's  test,  both  of 
which  colour  the  silk,  but  neither  of  them 
the  linen  or  cotton.  The  test  for  cellulose 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  same  purpose. 
BiBL.  That  of  Chemistry. 
SIMULTANEOUS  BUNDLES.  See 
Vascular  Tissue. 

SIPHONA'CE^.— A  family  of  Con- 
fervoid  Algae,  either  marine,  aquatic,  or 
growing  on  damp  ground ;  characterized  by 
the  individual  fronds  being  composed  of 
large  branched  cells,  the  contents  of  which 
expelled  in  various  forms  serve  for  the 
reproduction.    The  fronds  mostly  have  a 
more  or  less  compound  character,  either 
from  regular  ramification,  or  by  a  kind  of 
stoloniferous  multiplication  at  the  base  of 
the  cells ;  and  in  Hydrodictgon,  which  seems 
best  placed  in  this  family,  the  cells  are 
always  connected  together  by  their  extre- 
mities, so  as  to  form  a  net-like  frond.  In 
the  majority  of  the  genera  the  cell-contents 
are  green ;  in  Achlyn,  however,  they  are 
brownish  or  almost  colourless.    The  modes 
of  reproduction  exhibit  considerable  diver- 
sity, and  are  probably  still  imperfectly  known 
in  most  of  the  genera.    Codiimi,  Bryopsis, 
and  Achlya  are  reproduced  by  the  discharge 
of  the  contents  of  certain  cells  in  the  form 
of  numerous  small  ciliated  zoospores.  Vau- 
cheria  is  increased  by  large  elliptical  solitary 
zoospores,  covered  with  vibratile  ciha ;  in 
Hydrodictgon  the  cell-contents  are  con- 


verted into  a  multitude  of  ciliated  zoospores, 
which  unite  to  form  a  new  net  or  frond 
before  leaving  the  parent  cell ;  while  in 
Botrydium  the  cell-contents  are  said  to  be 
discharged  in  the  condition  of  motionless 
gonidia ;  but  we  imagine  this  point  is  not 
quite  certain.  In  addition  to  the  gonidial 
reproduction,  spores  have  been  discovered 
in  Achlya  and  Vaucheria,  and  will  probably 
be  found  in  the  rest.  In  Achlya  these  occur 
in  special  lateral  sporangial  branch-cells. 
In  Vaucheria  they  also  occur  in  special 
branch-cells,  here,  however,  accompanied  by 
antheridial  cells,  which  produce  sperma- 
tozoids,  fertilizing  the  sporangial  cell.  From 
the  fact  that  orifices  have  been  observed  in 
the  wall  of  the  sporange  of  Achlya,  it  is 
possible  that  an  impregnation  occurs  there 
also.  Spores  have  not  yet  been  observed 
in  the  other  genera ;  but  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  be  found  in  them  also.  More 
particular  details  on  the  very  interesting 
genera  of  this  somewhat  heterogeneous  fa- 
mily will  be  found  imder  their  respective 
heads. 

Synopsis  of  British  Genera. 

1.  Codium.  Filaments  green,  branched, 
closely  interwoven  into  a  spongiform  frond, 
producing  biciliated  zoospores  in  sporangial 
cells  borne  on  the  sides  of  the  erect  clavate 
branches.  Marine. 

2.  Bryo2ms.  Filaments  green,  free,  pin- 
nately  branched,  producing  two-  or  four- 
ciliated  zoospores  in  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  Marine. 

3.  Vaucheria.  Filaments  green,  more 
or  less  branched,  continuous,  producing  in 
their  apices  large  solitary  zoospores  covered 
with  cilia ;  also  bearing  lateral  globose  spo- 
rangial cells  and  hook-like  antheridial  cells 
("  horns  ").  Marine  or  aquatic,  and  still 
more  conmionly  on  muddy  ground,  damp 
garden-pots,  «&;c. 

4.  Botrydium.  Frond  a  spherical  gi'een 
vesicle  seated  on  a  ramified  filamentous 
base,  the  cavity  of  the  whole  continuous, 
the  ramified  base  producing  new  vesicles 
(sporanges)  by  stoloniferous  growth.  Mul- 
tiplied %  the  granular  contents  of  the  vesi- 
cle discharged  by  a  rupture  at  the  summit. 
On  damp  (mostly  clayey)  ground  subject 
to  floods. 

5.  Hydrodictgon.  Frond  a  green  bag- 
like net,  with  usually  pentagonal  open 
meshes,  formed  of  cj'lindrical  cells  con- 
nected by  their  ends.  Reproduced  by  ci- 
liated zoospores  formed  in  the  "  link  "-cells, 
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uniting  together  and  forming  a  perfect  mi- 
niature net  before  escaping  from  the  parent 
cell. 

6.  Aclilya.  Filaments  colourless  or  light 
brownish  (like  the  mycelia  of  Fungi),  free, 
slightly  branched  ;  producing  numerous  bi- 
ciliated  zoospores  in  the  apices  of  the  fila- 
ments, and  spores  in  globose  lateral  sporan- 
gial  cells.  On  dead  flies,  fishes,  or  sometimes 
on  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  water. 

See  also  Pythium. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

STPHONI'NA,  Ileuss.— A  low  form  of 
Planorhilina,  having  open-mouthed  tubes 
leading  off  the  pseudopods  from  the  cham- 
bers, and  large-necked  septal  orifices.  Re- 
cent and  fossil  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann,  N,  H.  3. 
xi.  94. 

SIPHONOPH'ORA.— A  subclass  of  Ily- 
drozoa.    They  are  the  oceanic  llydrozoa. 

BiBL.  Iluxley,  Phil.  Trans.  1849. 

SIPHONOSTOMA  (Parasita,  or  Poscilo- 
poda). — An  order  of  Crustacea. 

Char.  Body  often  almost  entirely  enclosed 
in  a  buckler,  consisting  generally  of  one, 
sometimes  of  two  pieces  ;  mouth  suctorial ; 
legs  formed  for  walking  or  prehension,  or 
partly  branchiferous  and  fitted  for  swim- 
ming.   Parasitic  upon  fishes,  &c. 

These  animals  (PI.  14.  figs.  7,  23,  24,  36, 
and  PI.  15.  fig.  1),  which  often  present  the 
most  extraordinary  forms,  are  found  mostly 
aflixed  to  the  gills  of  fishes  by  means  of 
hooks,  arms,  or  suckers,  arising  from  or 
consisting  of  modified  foot-jaws.  In  some, 
the  cephalothorax  is  distinct  from  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  head  is  more  or  less  distinct 
from  the  thorax  ;  whilst  in  others  the  body 
presents  more  of  a  worm-like  form,  is  occa- 
sionally ringed  or  segmented,  and  sometimes 
exhibits  simple  or  branched  lateral  lobes  or 
processes.  The  antennae  are  mostly  rudi- 
mentary. Flattened  elytriform  dorsal  ap- 
pendages are  sometimes  present.  The  ros- 
trum is  conical,  tubular,  and  furnished  with 
two  setaceous  or  styliform  mandibles.  The 
alimentary  canal  is  straight,  without  a 
gastric  expansion,  and  its  orifices  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  body.  In  some,  branchial 
plates  form  the  respiratory  organs  ;  but 
in  most  the  same  office  is  performed  by 
the  skin. 

The  sexes  ai'e  distinct,  although  they  are 
not  known  in  all  the  species.  The  males 
are  smaller  than  the  females.  The  ova  are 
often  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  the  females,  either  contained  in  external 


ovaries,  or  simply  glued  together  by  the 
secretion  from  a  special  gland,  and  forming 
long,  cylindrical,  straight  or  convolute  ap- 
pendages. The  young  animals  have  but 
few  legs,  swim  freely,  and  frequently  re- 
semble the  young  of  Cyclops. 

BiBL.  Biiird,  Brit.  JSntomostr. ;  M.-Ed- 
wards.  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  iii. ;  Siebold,  Ver- 
gleich.  Anat. 

SIPH0PHYCE7E.— An  order  of  Uni- 
cellular Algfe,  which  includes  the  Hydro- 
gastreae  and  Vaucheriacese. 

SIPHULET.— A  tribe  of  the  series  Ra- 
malodei,  family  Lichenacei. 

Char.  Thallus  podetiiform  ;  apothecia 
unknown. 

Bibb.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  3. 

SIROC'POCIS,  Kiitz.  —  Probably  the 
mycelium  of  a  fungus. 

Bibb.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  p.  153. 

SIROGO'NlUM,  Kiitzing.— aS-.  notahile= 
Mesocarims  notabilis,  Hass. ;  S.  sticticum= 
Spirogyra  (Zygnema,  Ilassall)  stictica;  S. 
hreviarticulatum=  Spirogyra  ciirvata. 

SIROSl'PHON,  Khtz.— A  genus  of  Os- 
cillatoriacere  (Confervoid  Algfe),  which 
should  perhaps  have  been  placed  rmder  the 
older  name  of  Hassallia.  This  genus  is 
principally  distinguished  by  the  solitary 
branches  passing  off  from  the  sides  of  the 
rather  rigid  filaments,  the  branches  arising 
from  longitudinal  division  and  lateral  gTowth 
of  interstitial  cells.  The  plants  are  found 
on  wet  moors,  rocks,  &c.  Two  species  seem 
to  be  established — S.  ocellata  (PI.  4.  fig.  12) 
and  (S".  compacta  ;  others  appear  doubtful. 

Bibb.  Plassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alg.  p.  2-31, 
pis.  77,  78  ;  Kiitzing,  Spec.  Alg.  p.  315,  Tab. 
Fhyc.  ii.  pis.  36,  37. 

SKELETON  LARVA.— The  larva  of 
Corethra  plumicoy'nis,  a  dipterous  insect,  of 
the  family  Tipulidse. 

It  is  very  transparent,  and  shows  well 
the  internal  structiu'e. 

Bibl.  Westwood,  Insects,  ii.  515 ;  Prit- 
chard,  Micr.  Illmtr.  50. 

SKELETONE'MA,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Bibl.  Grev.  Micr.  Trans.  1865,  p.  43. 

SKIN  OR  INTEGUMENT  OF  AnIMALS. — 

Three  parts  are  distinguishable  in  the  skin : 
an  outer  or  cellular,  forming  the  epidermis; 
an  inner  fibrous,  or  cutis  vera ;  and  an  inter- 
nal or  subjacent,  known  as  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue.  The  two  former  constitute 
the  skin  proper. 

The  cutis  vera  or  corium  (fig.  641  c)  con- 
sists of  areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  with  fat- 
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cells,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  absorbents,  and 
unstriated  muscular  fibres.  The  fibres  of 
the  areolar  tissue  are  variously  interlaced 
and  united  into  interwoven  bundles,  form- 
ing a  tolei-ably  dense  and  firm  tissue,  with 
small  areoliTe,  and  sometimes  presenting 
laminse.  The  elastic  tissue  is  less  abimdant 
than  the  areolar,  and  consists  of  networks 
of  finer  or  coarser  fibres. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  cutis  gives 
off  a  number  of  conical  processes  or  papillfe 
(fig.  641  e),  which  are  frequently  bifid, 
lobed,  or  arise  several  from  a  common  base. 
In  many  parts  of  the  skin  they  are  arranged 
in  more  or  less  regular  rows. 

The  papillae  are  of  two  kinds,  the  nervous 
and  the  vascular.    MeduUated  nerve-fibres 


are  present  in  the  former,  and  pass  to  the 
bodies  termed  tactile  corpuscles  by  Meiss- 
ner  ;  but  the  latter  kind  only  contain  loops 
of  capillary  blood-vessels. 

Tactile  corptiscles. — These  are  commonest 
in  the  papillae  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of 
the  fingers.  Meissner  states  that  there  are 
on  each  of  these  108  tactile  and  400  vascu- 
lar papillae.  They  occm-  in  smaller  num- 
bers on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  and  foot.  Like  the  Pacinian  bodies, 
they  are  the  terminal  structures  of  medul- 
lated  nerves ;  but  the  true  endings  of  the 
axis-cylinders  have  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  medullated  nerve-fibres,  after  pursuing 
a  tortuous  course  beneath  the  cutaneous 
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Fig.  641.  Perpendicular  section  of  the  skin  of  the  under  surface  of  the  end  of  the  thumb,  through  three  fiuTows. 
a,  cuticle;  6,  rete  muoosum  ;  c,  cutis  vera;  d,  upper  jjart  of  subcutaneous  tissue;  e,  papillce  of  the  cutis;  f,  fatty 
tissue ;  g,  sudoriparous  glands  ;  h,  sudoriparous  ducts ;  i,  orifice  of  the  latter.    Magnified  20  diameters. 

Fig.  642.  Papillfe  from  the  skin  of  the  under  part  of  the  eud  of  the  finger,  a,  axial  body;  b,  nerve;  c,  its  ter- 
minal loop ;  d,  d,  loops  of  capillary  blood-vessels.    Magnified  250  diameters. 


papillae,  here  and  there  penetrate  particular 
papillae,  which  as  a  rule  are  destitute  of 
blood-vessels  and  terminate  in  the  tactile 
bodies.  These  are  made  more  apparent  by 
hardening  the  skin  in  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  or  by  adding  solution  of  potash,  soda,  or 
concentrated  acetic  acid  to  fresh  skin.  Broad 


and  but  slightly  elevated  papillae  (fig.  642  a) 
will  then  be  seen  containing  oval  corpuscles 
that  equal  them  in  length,  and  have  a  dia- 
meter of  0-02  to  0-04.5  of  a  millim.  They 
are  conspicuous  for  their  rigid  aspect  and 
their  transverse  striation,  which  is  partly 
owing  to  the  presence  of  fine  lines,  and 
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partly  to  fusiform  and  transversely  placed 
hio'lily  refractive  nuclei.  A  medullated 
nerve  (b)  -fibre  enclosed  in  a  sheath  contain- 
ing' many  nuclei  runs  sometimes  to  the  lower 
pole  or  as  far  as  the  middle  or  even  to  the 
extremity  of  the  corpuscle,  frequently  wind- 
ing once  or  more  times  round  it;  and  at 
these  places  the  corpuscle  is  constricted. 
At  length  the  nerve  suddenly  loses  its 
medulla,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  traced. 
Some  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  upon 
all  these  points;  and  specimens  that  have 
been  prepared  with  chloride  of  gold  prove 
that  from  four  to  six  nerve-fibres  can  be 
traced  in  the  corpuscle  running  either 
obliquely  or  longitudinally. 

The  Pacinian  corpuscles  (see  Pacinian 
or  Vater  Corpuscles)  are  constantly 
present  on  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  and  of  the  palm  and  sole,  but 
they  are  rarely  found  elsewhere  in  the  skin. 
They  are  supplied,  like  the  tactile  corpuscles, 
with  a  medullated  nerve.  Besides  the  nerve- 
fibres  thus  supplying  these  bodies,  there  is  an 
abundant  non-meduUated  nervous  plexus 
which  is  said  to  end  by  free  extremities 


Fig.  643. 


Perpendicular  section  of  the  skin  of  the  Negro,  a, 
papillte  of  the  cutis ;  6,  deepest  and  most  intensely 
coloured  layer  of  elongated  perpendicular  cells  of  the 
rete  mucosum ;  c,  upper  layer  of  the  rete  ;  d,  cuticle. 


Magnified  250  diameters. 


Fig.  644. 


Under  surface  of  the  epidermis  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a,  ridges  corresponding  to  the  furrows  between  the 
ridges  of  the  cutis;  *,  ridges  corresponding  to  the  furrows  between  tke  row^s  of  papillae;  c,  sudoriparous  ducts j 
d,  their  broad  insertions  in  the  epidermis ;  e,  depressions  correspo,ftdm"g  to  the  papillae. 

Magnified  about  20  diameters. 
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between  the  cells  of  tlie  mucous  or  lowest 
epithelial  layer.  Nevertheless  this  sup- 
posed termination  can  only  be  seen  with 
gi-eat  difficulty  and  doubt,  after  manipu- 
lation and  staining  with  chloride  of  gold 
and  acetic  acid.  How  the  supposed  ter- 
mination of  the  non-meduUated  fibre 
amongst  cells  which  are  known  to  have 
hair-like  processes  can  be  satisfactorily  de- 
termined is  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  vascular  papillse  are  traversed  by  the 
terminal  loops  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries 
(tig.642f0._ 

The  cutis  is  continuous  beneath  with  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  or  properly  areolar 
tissue  (fig.  641  d),  which  is  of  a  much  more 
lax  texture  than  the  cutis,  presenting  large 
areolae  filled  in  most  but  not  all  places  with 
fatty  tissue  (fig.  641  /). 

The  cutis  is  everywhere  covered  externally 


Kg.  645. 


Section  of  the  skin  of  the  heel  parallel  to  the  surface, 
through  one  entire  ridge  of  the  ekin  and  part  of  two 
others  ;  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  paiiillse  in  rows 
corresponding  to  the  ridges  of  the  cutis,  a,  cuticle 
between  the  ridges ;  h,  rete  mucosum ;  c,  papillfe ;  d, 
portion  of  the  rete  mucosum  between  papilla  arising 
from  a  common  base ;  e,  sudoriparous  ducts. 

Magnified  60  diameters. 

with  a  thin  membrane,  and  this  by  the  epi- 
dermis, which  is  a  semitransparent  coat, 
containing  neither  vessels  nor  nerves, 
moulded  as  it  were  upon  the  surface  (fig. 
643)  and  filling  up  the  intervals  between 
the  papillas  (fig.  644).  The  variously  ar- 
ranged lines  seen  upon  its  outer  siirface  are 
depressions  coiTesponding  to  those  existing 


upon  the  cutis  between  its  rows  or  groups 
of  papillje. 

The  epidermis  consists  entirely  of  nu- 
cleated cells;  and  two  distinct  layers  are 
recognized  in  it  (fig.  643),  an  inner  forming 
the  rete  mucosum  (fig.  G43  c),  and  an  outer 
or  cuticle  (fig.  643  d).  The  rete  mucosum 
is  softer  than  the  cuticle,  and  is  frequently 
of  a  brownish  colour,  from  its  cells,  espe- 
cially the  deepest,  coutaining  gi-anules  of 
pigment.  These  cells  are  not  all  of  the 
same  form,  those  immediately  applied  to 
the  cutis  being  somewhat  elongated  and 
arranged  perpendicularly  upon  its  surface 
and  probably  have  no  cell-wall  (fig.  643  t). 
The  next  are  cubical ;  and  their  surface 
often  exhibits  flat  ribs  or  teeth.  The  cells 
of  the  next  three  rows  are  polygonal,  and 
contain  one  or  more  nuclei ;  they  have  a 
distinct  cell-wall,  and  some  have  hair-like 
processes. 

The  cells  of  the  cuticle  are  colourless, 
flattened,  often  wrinkled  or  folded,  and 
correspond  to  the  pavement  epithelium  of 
the  mucous  membranes. 

See  Hair,  Sebaceous  Follicles,  and 
SuDoniPAROus  Glands. 

In  the  examination  of  the  skin,  sections 
must  be  made  with  Valentin's  knife,  and 
these  treated  with  acetic  acid,  solution  of 
potash,  dilute  nitric  acid,  &c.  The  blood- 
vessels are  well  seen  as  regards  general 
arrangement  in  injected  preparations,  some 
of  which,  as  those  of  the  pulp  of  the  finger, 
form  very  beautiful  objects.  The  epidermis 
is  easily  separated  by  maceration. 

The  integument  of  animals  is  noticed 
under  the  respective  heads  of  the  classes. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  terms  epi- 
dermis and  cuticle  are  generally  used  syno- 
nymously. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mih.  Anat.  i.,  and  Ge- 
wehelehre  ;  Todd  and  Bowman,  Phys.  Anat. 
&c. ;  Meissner,  Beitr.  s.  Anat.  u.  Phys.  der 
Hmd,  Leipzig,  1863 ;  Biesiadecki,  in  Strie- 
ker's Hum.      Co7np.  Anat. 

SMARIS,  or  SMAErDL\,  Latr. — A  genus 
of  Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and 
family  Trombidina. 

Char.  Palpi  slender,  inserted  upon  a  re- 
tractile rostrum ;  mandibles  sword-shaped  ; 
body  entire,  narrowed  in  front ;  coxse  stout, 
distant,  the  anterior  articulated  to  a  fixed 
eminence  upon  the  body ;  legs  palpa- 
torial  (used  also  as  palpi),  the  anterior 
longest. 

<S'.  painllosa  (PI.  2.  fig.  36;  a,  mandible). 
Body  vermilion-coloured,  broader  in  front, 
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depressed,  covered  with  short  cylindrical 
papillaB  rounded  at  the  end. 

Found  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  in 
moss. 

Fusiform  scales  replace  the  papillte  upon 
the  legs,  palpi,  and  rostrum. 

Several  other  species  are  found  in  moss, 
upon  fallen  leaves,  and  on  the  dehris  left 
after  inundations. 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  i.  16 
&  34  ;  Gervais,  Walckenaer's  Apt.  iii.  173. 

SMUT.    See  Uredo. 

SNAILS,  WATER-.— Most  microscopic 
observers,  ever  anxious  to  determine  the 
unlmown  cause  of  the  curious  circulation 
or  rotation  (Rotation)  taking  place  in  cer- 
tain water-plants,  as  VaUisneria,  Anacharis, 
&c.,  keep  these  growing  in  large  glass  ves- 
sels, as  confectioners' jars,  or  other  reservoirs 
(Vivaria).  These  plants,  and  the  sides  of 
the  vessels,  are,  however,  very  apt  to  be- 
come overgrown  and  obsciu'ed  by  Confervoid 
Algfe  (as  CEdoffonium),  Palmellacefe,  &c., 
which  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  water- 
snails  in  the  water,  as  species  of  Limnceus, 
Physa,  Bi/thinia,  Plaiiorbis,  &c.  The  latter 
are  best  for  tliis  pm-pose  (the  shell  is  flat- 
spiral).  If  Desmidiacese,  DiatomaceaB,  In- 
fusoria, &c.  are  to  be  preserved,  the  snails 
must  be  carefully  excluded,  because  many 
of  these  are  consumed  by  them,  and  will 
not  live,  as  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  soon 
becomes  covered,  when  snails  are  kept,  with 
a  load  of  excrement.  The  chai-acters  of  the 
snails  ara  too  long  to  be  given  here.  The 
gelatinous  masses  of  ova  are  foimd  adhering 
to  water-plants. 

See  the  Bibl.  of  MoLLrscA. 

SNOW. — The  various  forms  presented  by 
ice  or  crj'stallized  water  in  the  form  of  snow 
constitute  beautiful  although  fugitive  mi- 
croscopic objects. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  rhombohedric 
or  hexagonal  system.  Several  hundreds  of 
forms  have  been  observed,  and  many  of 
them  figured.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned hexagonal  or  dodecahedral  plates, 
hexagonal  prisms,  single,  arranged  in  a 
stellate  form,  or  terminated  by  rectangularly 
placed  plates  or  secondary  groups  of  needles, 
hexagonal  pyi'amids,  &c.  The  angles  of 
these  forms  frequently  constitute  secondary 
centi-es,  around  which  other  similar  or  dis- 
similar forms  are  aggregated.  By  some 
authors  these  forms  are  regarded  as  skeleton 
crystals. 

See  also  Red  Snow. 

Bibl.  Scoresby,  Account  of  the  Arctic 


Regions  ;  Kamtz,  Meteorologie  ;  Glaisher, 
Micr.  Journ.  1855.  iii. ;  Naumann,  Elem.  d. 
Mineralogie. 

SODA  — -Kolliker  recommends  a  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  in  preference  to  potash,  for 
the  resolution  of  some  of  the  tissues  into 
their  component  elements.  We  have  been 
unable  to  detect  any  marked  difierence  be- 
tween the  action  of  these  two  solutions ; 
and  the  former  has  tlie  disadvantage  of  lift- 
ing the  stopper  from  the  bottle  by  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  carbonate  formed,  so  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  preserved. 

PI.  6.  fig.  15  represents  the  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  soda ;  and  fig.  19  those  of  the 
niti'ate  (Ubea). 

SODIUM,  Chloride  op,  or  common 
salt. — The  crystals  of  this  salt  belong  to 
the  regular  system.  The  most  common 
form  is  the  culje  terminated  by  quadrangu- 
lar p^Tamids  or  quadrangular  pyramidal 
depressions,  rectangular  tables,  &c.  Schmidt 
endeavom-s  to  show  that  the  primary  form 
of  tlie  crystals  is  the  octahedi'ou,  and  that 
the  cubes  are  twin  octahedra.  The  crystals 
do  not  polarize  light. 

Bibl.  Schmidt,  Enticm-  f  em.  allg.  Unter- 
such.  ^-c.  p.  90,  and  the  Bill,  of  Chemistry. 

SCEMMERING,  Mirror  of.— Intro- 
duction, p.  xix. 

SOLENOPH'RYA,  Clap,  et  Each.- A 
genus  of  Acinetina  (Suctorial  Infusoria). 

Char.  The  form  is  sessile  and  has  a  sheath, 
the  suclvcrs  are  not  branched  but  simple  and 
attached  separately  to  the  body.  Found 
attached  to  roots  of  Lemna  minor  at  Berlin. 
Bibl.  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etiides,  p.  389. 
SO'LIUM,  Heib.— A  genus  of  Biddul- 
phiefe  (Diatom  acese). 

Bibl.  Rabeuht.  Fl.  Evr.  Alcj.  i.  p.  319. 
SOEORI'NA,  Ach.— A  genus  of  Parme- 
liaceous  Lichens,  intermediate  between  Pel- 
tigera  and  Sticta.    S.  crocea  and  S.  saccata 
occm-  in  mountainous  districts. 

SOMA'TIA. — Minute  amyloid  coi-puscles 
in  the  fovilla  of  pollen,  size  -J  of  a  blood- 
corpuscle.  They  exhibit  oscillating  move- 
ments. 

Bibl.  Saccardo,  Nuovo  Giorn.  Bot.  Ital. 
1872,  p.  241 ;  Qn.  Mic.  In.  1873,  p.  295. 

SORAS'TRUM,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of  Pedi- 
asti-eae  (Desmidiacete). 

Char.  Frond  or  family  solid,  globular, 
composed  of  cuneiform  or  cordate  cells, 
somewhat  compressed  and  united  into 
globular  families  ;  their  naiTow  ends  meeting 
in  the  centre  are  broadly  emarginate  or 
divided. 
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BiBL.  Arclier  in  Prit.  Iiifus.  p.  755 ; 
Rabeuht.  FL  Eur.  Air/,  iii.  p.  81 ;  Carter, 
Anil.  Nat.  Hid.  1869,' December. 

SORI'TES,  Elir.    See  Amphisohus  and 

CDitB  I T  O   XT  E  S 

SOROS'PORA,  Hass.— A  genus  of  Pal- 
mellaceae  (Confervoid  Algge)  not  clearly 
distinguished  from  Gloeocapsa  and  Proto- 
coccus. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Brit.  Freshw.  Algoe, 
p.  309. 

SOROTHE'LIA,  Korb.— A  geuas  of  Mi- 
cro-lichens, parasitic  on  the  thallus  of  Plyc- 
tis  argeiia. 

Char.  Spores  8,  2-locular,  brown. 

BiBL.  Lindsay,  Qu.  3Iic.  Jn.  1869,  p. 
313. 

SO'RUS. — -The  name  applied  to  the  ag- 
gregation of  sporanges  of  the  Fbuns  ;  some- 
times applied  also  to  the  groups  of  spores  in 
the  Florideous  Algge. 

SPATHID'IUM,  Duj.— A  doubtful  genus 
of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Leucophryina. 

Char.  Body  oblong,  thicker  and  rounded 
behind ;  thinner,  broader,  and  obliquely 
truncate  in  front. 

S.  hyalinum  (^Lnicophrys  spathula,  E.) 
(PI.  24.  iigs.  75  &  76).  Hyaline ;  anterior 
margin  with  irregularly  arranged  minute 
black  points. 

Ehrenberg  figures  a  row  of  cilia  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body. 

BiBL.  Duj.  Infm.  p.  458  ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
Etudea,  p.  230. 

SPATHULA'RIA,  P.— A  genus  of  Hel- 
vellacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  with  a  fer- 
tile head  running  down  the  stem  on  either 
side.  S.  Jlavida  is  one  of  our  prettiest 
Fungi  when  in  perfection. 

BiBL.  Grev.  t.  16o;  Berk.  Outl.  t.  21. 
fig.  7  ;  Cooke,  Handb.  p.  661. 

SPERMATIA.— The  minute  corpuscles 
supposed  to  represent  spermatozoids  in  the 
Lichens  (PI.  29.  figs.  3,  15,  16)  and  Fungi 
(PI.  20.  figs.  2,  3,  4). 

SPERMATOZO'A  or  SPERM  A  TO- 
ZO'OIDS  (PI.  41).— Constitute  the  male 
element  of  the  generative  process,  and 
present  a  great  variety  of  form  in  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Infusoria.  Balbiani  and  G.  Miiller  have 
described  thread-like  bodies  which  are 
developed  within  the  nucleolus  (see  Infu- 
SOEiA,  p.  407). 

Sponr/ida.  Huxley  described  spermatozoa 
in  Tethya,  and  Lieberkiihn  in  Spongilla; 
they  have  an  oval  head  and  a  thread-like 
prolongation. 


Coeletiterata.  The  Actinozoa  have  minute 
seminal  bodies  which  have  a  round  or 
ovoid  head  and  a  long  filament ;  and  this  is 
the  case  with  such  Hydrozoa  as  Pelagia  for 
instance. 

Aniiuloida.  The  Echiuodermata  have 
spermatozoa  with  a  pin  shape,  for  example 
in  Hohthuria,  Spataiiyia,  and  Echinus. 

The  Nematoda,  except  Pentastumum,  in 
which  the  spermatozoa  are  linear,  have 
them  of  very  difi'erent  shapes.  Some  con- 
sist of  a  roundish  or  oval  corpuscle  and  a 
short  rigid  peduncle,  as  in  Stronyylus  ;  Gur- 
dius  has  them  in  the  shape  of  short  rods. 
The  Rotifers,  according  to  Kolliker,  have 
linear-shaped  spermatozoa,  with  small  club- 
shaped  heads;  there  is  some  doubt  about 
this,  however.  But  Leydig  described  those 
of  Nutonimata  as  sickle-shaped  bodies 
with  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and  an  undu- 
lating membrane  at  the  border ;  he  also 
observed  thick  rod-like  bodies  with  a  cen- 
tral thickening.  Probably  the  first  are  not 
and  the  last  are  spermatozoa. 

Aiuudida.  The  earthworm  has  sperma- 
tozoa somewhat  thickened  at  one  end  so  as 
to  present  a  thick  rod  there  ;  and  another 
genus  has  them  very  attenuated  and  spirally 
coiled.  In  the  leech  they  are  very  delicate 
short  thin  fibres. 

Artliropoda.  The  spermatozoa  have  great 
uniformity  of  shape  amongst  the  Insecta, 
and  are  capilliform  threads  pointed  at  each 
extremity ;  but  the  anterior  end  is  slightly 
thicker  than  the  other.  An  angular  appen- 
dage is  adherent  to  one  end  in  the  Locustidee. 

Araclinida.  Great  diversity  of  the  shape 
of  the  spermatozoa  exists  in  this  group. 
In  Scorpio  the  hair-like  form  is  seen.  In 
Tardigrada  they  are  fusiform,  with  an  oval 
head,  whence  proceed  two  vibrating  threads. 
In  tlie  Ai'anete  seminal  cells  have  been  de- 
scribed by  V.  Siebold,  and  long,  curved, 
club-shaped  bodies  with  a  short  appendage 
as  true  spermatozoa  (in  Clubiona)  by  Wag- 
ner and  Leuckart.  In  Epeira,  however, 
the  tail  end  does  not  exist.  The  Acaridaj 
have  spheroidal,  fusiform,  club-shaped,  and 
rod-like  spermatozoa. 

Myriapoda.  The  spermatozoa  are  of  two 
types.  In  the  Chilognatha  they  are  fusi- 
form, conical,  and  cocked-hat-shaped  ;  and 
in  Chilopoda  they  are  long  mobile  threads. 

Crustacea.  In  Balmms  and  Lepas  the 
spermatozoa  are  simple  and  capilliform. 
In  Cyclops  they  are  rod-shaped,  with  two 
coils,  and  in  Cyclojmna  they  are  oval. 
Zenker  and  Metschnikow  state  that  the 
2  z  2 
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spermatozoa  of  the  Ostracoda  possess  a  very 
remarkable  and  complex  form.  In  Cypris 
ovtnn  they  are  three  times  the  length  of  the 
animal,  and  have  the  form  of  a  coiled  rod 
bordered  lengthwise  by  a  spiral  plate. 
Those  of  Cytliere  virtdis  have  a  lash  with 
one  broad  abrupt  extremitj^,  and  also  a  more 
pointed  one,  to  which  a  pedicel  is  attached 
at  right  angles,  and  which  appears  to  be 
twisted  like  a  ribbon  round  its  axis. 

The  Decapoda  have  spermatozoa  in  the 
form  of  thick  cell-like  bodies  that  give  off 
fibrous  processes  like  rays;  possibly  the 
rays  can  be  drawn  into  the  head,  which 
becomes  spheroidal.  ilysis  has  them 
capilliform  in  shape ;  and  Crangon  and 
Tala'mon  have  them  as  flattened  vesicles, 
from  the  centre  of  which  a  short  spur  pro- 
jects. The  Amphipoda  have  spermatozoa 
in  the  form  of  stiff'  threads  pointed  at  either 
extremity,  or  they  may  have,  as  in  Azellus, 
a  cylindrical  pointed  appendage  which  is 
bent  angularly. 

Ilolluscoida.  The  spermatozoa  of  Polyzoa 
have  usuallj'  the  shape  of  a  pin  with  a  more 
or  less  flattened  head.  In  Flustra  carnosa 
they  are  linear  and  slightly  sinuous.  In 
Alcyonidimn  they  exhibit  a  pointed  body 
with  a  flat  and  a  bulging  side  and  with  an 
attached  fibre,  which  is  thickest  in  the 
middle.  In  the  Salpidas  the  hair-like  form 
reappears  ;  whilst  in  the  Ascidia  the  head 
is  cylindrical,  pyriform,  or  elliptical,  and 
the  body  capilliform. 

MoUuscn.  In  the  Lamellibranchiata  cylin- 
drical, oval,  or  pyriform  bodies  exist,  with 
delicate  capilliform  tails.  In  Pteropoda  the 
spermatozoa  are  thickened  at  one  end  and 
then  slightly  twisted,  whilst  the  other  end  is 
continued  into  a  true  thread,  which,  just 
before  its  termination,  dilates  into  a  smaU 
vesicle.  In  the  Gasteropoda  there  is  much 
diversity  of  form.  In  some  ( Chiton,  Trochus, 
Patella)  the  head  is  oval,  pyriform,  or 
sometimes  constricted  in  the  middle  ;  in 
others  (Turbo,  Buccimnn,  Purpura)  the 
shape  is  capilliform,  and  pointed  at  both 
extremities.  In  Doris  the  fibre  increases  in 
thickness  towards  the  extremity,  and  appears 
sliglitly  twisted.  Two  forms  occur  in 
Puludina  vivipara :  one  is  short  and  twisted 
like  a  corkscrew  at  its  upper  end,  whilst  the 
other  is  larger  and  rod-like,  with  a  bush  of 
short  fibres.  In  Atalanta,  amongst  the 
Heteropoda,  the  spermatozoa  are  elongated 
and  anteriorly  thickened  bodies,  which 
gradually  attenuate  to  a  ■\'ery  delicate  fibre. 
In  Cephalopoda  the  spei-matozoa  are  cylin- 


drical, with  a  delicate  capilliform  appen- 
dage ;  or,  as  in  Octojnis,  they  form  hair-like 
structures. 

Pisces.  The  spermatozoa  of  An^iliio.vus 
are  thread-like  bodies  with  roundish  heads ; 
and  those  of  the  Petromyxida3  are  rod-  or 
egg-shaped.  The  osseous  fishes  have  them 
as  small  pin-shaped  bodies ;  and  in  some 
(Cohitis)  there  is  a  second  enlargement. 
Those  of  the  Salmonidte  have  an  elongated 
head,  pointed  anteriorly  so  as  to  resemble 
the  heart  on  a  picture  card,  and  consisting 
of  two  parts  separated  from  each  other  hj  a 
slight  groove.  The  Sharks  and  Rays  have 
spermatozoa  which  are  larger  than  those 
just  mentioned,  and  are  provided  with  a 
fusiform  and  frequently  spirally  twisted 
head. 

Amphibia.  The  spermatozoa  of  the  Tritons 
and  Salamander  are  remarkable  objects. 
The  fusiform  head  is  continuous  with  a 
long  thread,  to  the  margin  of  which  an  un- 
dulating border  is  attached  like  a  frill.  In 
the  Frogs,  Pana  escnlenta  has  spermatozoa 
with  a  capitate  extremity,  thick  and  cylin- 
drical, but  P.  temporaria  has  a  linear  form. 

Peptilia.  The  spermatozoa  of  the  scaly 
reptiles  have  a  thickened  C3'lindrical  or 
fusiform  head,  with  a  long  tail. 

Aves.  A  similar  form  occurs  in  birds. 
The  head  is  either  simple,  cylindrical,  and 
straight,  as  in  the  Pigeon,  Heron,  Gull,  &c., 
or  it  has  acute  edges,  and  is  twisted,  spirally 
(Canary). 

3Iammalia.  Instead  of  the  long  head  of 
the  spermatozoa  of  birds,  those  of  the  Mam- 
malia have  a  thickened  capitate  extremity, 
approximating  more  or  less  to  the  form  of  a 
disk ;  their  tail  is  not  so  long  or  so  delicate 
as  that  of  Aves.  In  the  Pig  the  head  is 
oval,  with  a  recurved  point,  and  is  equally 
flattened  on  the  two  sides.  Those  of  the 
Bull,  Sheep,  and  Horse  possess  a  similar 
form.  Amongst  the  Rodentia  their  shape 
is  very  various.  In  the  Rabbit  the  capitate 
extremity  is  oval,  flattened  at  the  sides,  and 
truncated  where  it  is  attached  to  the  thread- 
like tail.  In  the  Guinea-pig  it  forms  an 
almost  circular  disk  that  presents  a  cap-like 
appendage  at  the  upper  border.  Those  of 
the  Rat  and  Mouse  have  a  hatchet-shaped 
head  and  long  tail.  In  the  Dog  the  head  is 
pyriform :  in  the  Cat  it  is  OA'al,  the  tail  arising 
from  the  broader  side.  The  spermatozoa  of 
the  Hedgehog  have  a  truncated  head,  with 
lateral  insertion  of  the  tail.  Those  of  tbe 
Bat  are  truncated  and  oval,  with  a  tail 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  border. 
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In  the  Monkey  tlie  head  is  oval,  with  the 
broader  extremity  towards  the  tail.  In 
Man  the  spermatozoa  pi'eseut  an  oval  head, 
with  a  thickened  and  rounded  posterior 
border,  to  which  the  tail  is  attached.  The 
head  is  prolonged  anteriorly  into  a  thin  disk 
slightly  depressed  in  the  centre.  The 
thickening  is  sometimes  greater  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other. 

In  minute  structure  the  spermatozoa 
probably  consist  of  two  parts — a  structure- 
less investment  and  contractile  contents. 
In  the  Bear  there  are  three  band-like  bodies 
in  rows  on  the  tail.  The  spermotozoa  are 
motionless  in  some,  but  are  mobile  in  others 
and  in  the  majority  of  animals.  The  move- 
ment is  either  amceboid  or  produced  by 
lashing  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  interior, 
assisted  by  the  undulating  membranes  when 
they  exist.  Spermntophores,  or  sperm-ropes, 
occur  in  the  Cephalopoda  in  bags  containing 
spermatozoa,  which  are  transferred  to  tha 
female  organ.  In  some  insects  they  have 
the  form  of  a  pedunculated  globule  (Lepi- 
dopfera)  ■  but  in  CarahcEci  the  spermatozoa 
are  aggregated  in  band-like  strings.  In 
Tvbifex,  one  of  the  Annelida,  these  string  - 
like  masses  have  also  been  described. 

Spermatozoa  may  be  best  examined  and 
preserved  by  washing  them  with  distilled 
water,  and  drying  them  upon  a  slide. 

See  Testes. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mih.  Anat.  ii.  393;  id. 
Sieb.  u.  Kdll.  Zeit.  vii.  201;  id.  Beiti:  z. 
Kmntn.  d.  Geschlechts.  d.  ivii  b.  Thiere ; 
Siebold,  Vevgl.  Anat.,  passim ;  Czermak, 
Sieb.  u.  Kdll.  Zeit.  ii. ;  "Wagner,  Todd's  Cycl. 
of  Anat.  8fc.  iv.,  art.  Semen  ;  id.  Pliysiology, 
by  Willis  ;  Leuckart,  Wayner's  Handwdrt. 
d.  Phys.  iv.  819 ;  Beneden,  Anat.  Cump. ; 
Dujard.  Observ.  au  Microsc.  ;  OwsiannikofF, 
Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  i.  p.  312 ;  E.  Ray  Lankester, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1871  ;  St.  George,  in  Strieker'' s 
Hum.  8f  Comp.  Hist.  ii.  p.  141,  and  Bibl. 

SPERMATOZO'IDS,  or  ANTHERO- 
ZOTDS. — The  terms  applied  to  the  struc- 
tures produced  in  the  antheridia  of  the 
Cryptogamia,  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
spermatozoa  of  animals,  and  as  the  agents  of 
fertilization  of  the  germ-cell.  In  the  Mar- 
sileacese,  Lycopodiaceee,  Equisetacete,  Ferns 
(PL  32.  hg.  34),  Mosses  (PI.  32.  fig.  33), 
Hepaticse  (PI.  32.  fig.  32)  and  Characese 
(PI.  32.  fig.  31),  they  are  ciliated  spirallj'- 
coiled  filaments,  exhibiting  very  active 
spontaneous  motion.  In  the  Fucoid  Algfe, 
they  are  globular  cells  bearing  two  unequal 
cilia  moving  actively.    In  the  Eloridese 


they  are  minute  globular  cells,  and  neither 
cilia  nor  movement  have  been  certainly 
demonstrated.  In  the  Lichens  and  Fungi 
the  Speematia  (PI.  20.  fig.  4;  PI.  29. 
fig.  15)  appear  to  represent  the  sperma- 
tozoids  of  the  other  classes,  and  they  seem 
to  be  devoid  of  spontaneous  movement. 
The  details  respecting  these  bodies  are 
given  under  their  respective  classes. 

Bibl.  Thuret,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv. 
p.  214,  and  xvi.  p.  5  ;  Schacht,  Die  Sperm, 
im  PJlunz.  1864,  &  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1865. 
See  also  under  the  families. 

SPERMOGO'NIA.— The  supposed  an- 
tlieridial  structures  of  Lichens  (PI.  29. 
figs.  2,  13,  15)  and  Fungi  (PI.  20.  figs.  1 
and  4). 

SPERMOSI'RA,  Kiitzing.— A  genus  of 
Nostochaceae,  growing  in  salt  marshes, 
containing  two  British  species ;  known 
from  the  other  genera  by  the  disk-shaped 
or  lenticular  cells ;  but  the  filaments  are 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  Nostoc  in  the 
young  state. 

1.  Spermosira  litorea,  Kiitz.  Filaments 
1-3600"  thick,  straightisli,  seruginous;  ordi- 
nary cells  confluent,  very  short ;  sporangial 
cells  at  first  green,  depressed -spheroidal, 
1-3000"  in  diameter,  granulate,  fuscous 
when  mature ;  vesicular  cells  transversely 
elliptical,  not  wider  than  the  ordinary  cells. 
Kiitzing,  Tab.  Pliyc.  vol.  i.  pi.  100.  fig.  3 ; 
Harvev,  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  93.  fig.  C,  Manual 
of  Brxt  Alg.  2nd  edit.  pi.  27  E.  In  muddy 
brackish  ditches. 

2.  S.  Harveyana,  Thwaites.  Filaments 
much  curved ;  cells  nearly  as  long  as  broad  ; 
sporangial  cells  exactly  spherical,  almost 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  ordinary  cells ; 
vesicular  cells  subquadrate,  rather  longer 
than  wide,  about  as  wide  as  the  ordinary 
cells.  Flarvey,  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  173  0.  In 
muddy  brackish  ditches. 

Bibl.  As  above,  and  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur. 
Alg.  ii.  p.  185. 

iSPHACELA'RIA,  Lyngb.— A  genus  of 
Ectocarpaceae  (Fucoid  Alga3),  containing  a 
number  of  species,  two  of  which,  *S'.  scojxrria 
and  »S'.  cirrhosa,  are  common.  They  have 
j  ointed,  rigid,  distichously  branched,feathery 
filamentous  fronds,  of  an  olive  colour,  a  few 
inches  high,  and  are  especially  characterized 
by  the  spJiacela;  forme  d  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  They  nuiltiply  by  zoospores  pro- 
duced in  unilocular  or  pkirilocular  spo- 
rangia. The  propagula  are  produced  on 
the  lateral  branches,  and  are  connected  by 
a  cell  which  may  produce  several  of  them. 
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Eacli  consists  of  a  pedicel  of  three  raj's  aud 
of  a  multicellular  pair.  The  rays  and 
pedicel  prodvice  wlien  they  come  into  contact 
■with  those  of  another  Alga,  short  shields 
like  a  prothallus,  of  which  the  peripheral 
cells  may  produce  new  plants. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Ah/,  p.  55. 
pi.  9  B  ;  Janczewsld,  3Ie7n.  de  la  Soc.  Nat. 
d.  Sc.  Nat.  de  Cherbovrg ,  xvi.  p.  3-37. 
_  SPH^'RIA,  Hall.— A  genus  of  Sphse- 
riaeei  (Ascomycetoiis  Fungi),  now  some- 
what reduced  from  its  ancient  limits,  but 
stiU  containing  a  va.st  number  of  species, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  treat  satisfactorily 
within  our  limits.  The  forms  vary  chiefly 
in  regard  to  the  perithecia,  which  are  some- 
times only  covered  by  a  veil,  and  hence 
appear  superficial  on  the  matrix,  while  in 
other  cases  they  are  imbedded  in  the  matrix. 


Fig.  646. 


Sphaeria  quaternata. 
Three  groiips  growing  on  a  i^iece  of  beech- wood. 
Magnified  20  diameters. 

only  evident  externally  by  the  black  papilla, 
which  is  permanent,  becoming  indurated, 
and  opening  by  a  pore  to  discharge  the 
spores  in  a  fine  powder.  Many  of  the 
immersed  kinds  are  only  evident  externally 


Fig.  647.  Fig.  048. 


Sphaeria  convergens. 
Magnified  20  diameters. 


Fig.  649. 


Sphseria  verrucosa. 
Magnified  20  diameters.- 

as  minute  black  points  or  dots  upon  the 
surface  of  the  leaf,  stem,  &c.  which  they 
infest  ;  others  are  expo.sed  freely  when 
mature,  breaking  out  from  beneath  the 
epidermis.     Sometimes  they  are  solitar}-, 


sometimes  associated  in  small  or  large 
numbers,  distinct  or  confluent.  S.  quaternata 
(fig.  646)  is  an  example  of  the  occurrence 
of  free  perithecia  grouped  together,  mostly 
in  fours  ;  being  decumbent,  their  ostioles 
are  collected  together,  and  they  perforate 
the  bark  by  a  little  black  rugged  tubercle. 
This  is  common  on  beech-trees.  <S'.  con- 
vergens (figs.  647, 648)  is  an  analogous  form. 
S.  elongata  (tigs.  655-657)  affords  an  example 
of  those  species  which  are  at  first  immersed 
and  adnate,  and  finally  burst  forth  and 
become  nearly  free. 

For  species  now  separated  from  this  genus 
see  Claviceps,  Hypoxylon,  Xylaria, 
Hypoceea,  and  JSTectria. 

Certain  points  of  great  interest  have  lately 
been  ascertained  respecting  this  genus  and 
its  allies,  which  are  mentioned  under  the 
heads  of  the  family  and  other  genera,  namely 
the  coincidence  and  evident  connexion  be- 
tween true  species  of  SpjKsria  and  various 
Coniomj'cetous  Fungi;  for  just  as  Melasmia 
is  a  precursory  form  of  Dothidea,  Tuhercu- 
laria  of  Nectria,  &c.,  Cytispora,  Se2')toria, 
and  other  forms  precede  8pli(eria,  and  many 
distinct  stylosporous  forms  are  associated, 
usually  described  as  belonging  to  distinct 
genera,  such  as  Stilhospora,  Spiorocadus, 
Sjihceroptiis,  &c.  Thus  these  plants  seem  to 
produce  three  kinds  of  reproductive  organs, 
as  is  now  known  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Uredinei,  viz. :— (1)  a  form  analogous  to  the 
spermogonia  of  the  Lichens  (in  8p>haria 
represented  by  Cyttspora,  &c.)  ;  (2)  an 
ascophorous  fruit,  the  perithecium  of  the 
true  Sphcen'a :  and  (3)  a  stylosporous  fruit, 
representing  the  genera  Stilhospora,  Sporo- 
cadiis,  &c. 

S.  Lahiirni  has  been  foimd  by  Tulasne  to 
exhibit  all  these  stages,  namely  perithecia 
containing  asci,  surrounding  a  cytispore, 
with  other  conceptacles  on  the  same  stroma 
resembling  the  perithecia,  but  lined  with 
stylospores  instead  of  asci.  Berkeley  and 
Broome  also  describe  the  existence  of  the 
peiithecia  of  SpJitpria  inqinnans  and  the 
conceptacles  of  Stilhospora  macrosperma  on 
the  same  stroma  (PI.  20.  figs.  25-28). 

It  is  stated  by  Tulasne  that  the  'sper- 
matia '  of  the  cytisporous  forms  may  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  stylospores  or 
basidiospores,  but  they  always  precede  the 
ascopores  in  their  development ;  hence 
there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  they 
represent  the  speimatozoids  of  the  higher 
Cryptogamia.  With  regard  to  the  relations 
of  the  stj'lospores,  it  is  possible  that  they 
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are  merely  modifications  of  the  ascospores  ; 
but  it  -would  appear  probable  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  real  gonidial  structvires, 
for  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  retain 
Fries's  name  of  cmiidia,  just  as  that  of 
tetraspores  is  retained  among  the  Florideous 
Algte.  Attention  should  be  directed  here 
to  the  complete  correspondence  between  the 
series  of  forms  of  these  genera  and  those  of 
the  Ubedinei,  where,  as  in  Puccinia,  we 
have  the  spermugvnium  (cytispore),  the  iiredo 
(stylosporous  fi-uit),  and  the  perfect  fndt 
(perithecinm).    See  also  Coniomycetes. 

Mr.  Currey  has  recently  published  some 
extensive  observations  on  the  spores  of  the 
Sphcerice. 

Bebl.  Berk.  Brit.  Fhr.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  232  ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  205,  vi.  p.  3U0,  2  ser. 
T.  p.  374,  vii.  p.  186 ;  Houk.  Journ.  Bot.  iii. 
p.  319 ;  Fries,  Summa  Veget.  p.  388,  Syst. 
Mycol.  ii.  p.  319 ;  Tulasne,  A7m.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  XV.  p.  376  (Aim.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  viii. 
p.  117),  4  ser.  v.  p.  108,  viii.  p.  35  ;  Currey, 
Mic.  Jn.  iii.  263  (1855),  Linn.  Tr.  vol.xxi'i. 
p.  257  ;  Carpenter,  The  3Iicroscope,  p.  356. 

SPH^RIACEL— A  family  of  Ascomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  containing  a  vast  number  of 
parasitic  plants,  mostly  of  minute  dimen- 
sions, growing  upon  leaves,  stems,  bark, 
wood,  &c.,  and  sometimes  on  the  bodies  of 
insects.  The  essential  distinctive  character 
lies  in  the  globular,  ovate,  or  flask-shaped 
conceptacle  ov  2')eritfwcimn,  containing  asci, 
whicli  ultimately  opens  by  a  pore  at  its 
summit  to  discliarge  the  spores.  These 
perithecia  occur  either  solitary  or  in  groups 
on  an  indistinct  matrix,  growing  out  from 
the  ef)idermis  of  leaves,  &c.  {Splucria )  ;  or 
they  are  immersed  in  a  tubercular  stroma 
(Nectria),  while  in  the  larger  forms  the 
stroma  becomes  developed  into  an  erect 
clavate  or  bushy  structure,  of  a  fleshy  or 
homy  consistence,  the  perithecia  being 
imbedded  in  the  superficial  layer  of  this, 
and  opening  by  pores  on  the  surface.  Much 
remains  to  be  .done  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  this  family,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  polymorphous  characters  of  the  asco- 
phorous  forms,  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  has  recently  been  shown,  as  was  sus- 
pected before,  that  there  is  a  relationship 
existing  between  tliem  and  the  supposed 
genera  of  Coniomycetous  Fungi  of  similar 
habit.  These  last  are  in  fact  mostly  forms 
of  Sphaeriaceous  Fungi,  as  is  indicated 
under  tlie  heads  Coniomycetes,  Ascomy- 

CETES,  DOTHIDEA,  SpHJEEIA,  CyTISPORA, 

Septobia.    Our  treatment  of  this  family 


is  very  imperfect,  the  knowledge  of  them 
being  confined  to  few  persons,  and  much  of 
it  lying  scattered  in  fragments. 

Synopsis  of  British  Genera. 
*  Stroma  erect. 

1.  C'laviceps.  Stroma  simple,  clavate ; 
perithecia  superficial,  in  a  distinct  layer  at 
the  summit  of  the  clavate  stroma ;  asci 
tubular,  spores  very  long,  raultiseptate. 

2.  Xylaria.  Stroma  simple  or  branched ; 
perithecia  spread  all  over,  often  wanting  at 
the  summit,  black;  asci  eight-spored,  spoies 
uniseptate. 

3.  Thaninomyces.  Stroma  branched, 
shrubby,  or  stalli-like  ;  perithecia  formed 
from  the  stroma,  more  or  less  naked  ;  asci 
tubular  ;  spores  simple,  ovate. 

**  Stroma  between  erect  and  horizontal, 

4.  Poronia.  Stroma  cup-shaped,  stipitate 
or  sessile,  margined ;  perithecia  in  the  disk, 
superficial;  ostioles  even  slightly  prominent. 

***  Stroma  horizontal. 

5.  Hypocrea.  Stroma  distinct  from  the 
matrix,  tubercular  ;  perithecia  immersed  ; 
asci  filiform ;  spores  simple  or  uniseptate. 


Xylaria  guianensig. 

Fig.  650.  A  stroma.    Nat.  size. 
Fig.  651.  Vertical  section  of  the  same.    Nat.  size. 
Fig.  652.  Section  of  a  perithecium.  Magnified  10  dia- 
meters. 

6.  Hypoxylon.  Stroma  distinct  from  the 
matrix,  at  first  covered  with  a  floccose 
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mealy  veil ;  peiitlaecia  black ;  asci  linea 
clavate  :  spores  siibseptate,  expelled  in 
cloud  of  black  powder. 


Fig.  60.3.  Fig.  (joi. 


Svlaria  grammica. 
Fig.  65S.  IS'araral  size. 

Fig.  65-1.  Horizontal  section.    Jlagnifled  -5  diameters. 


Fig.  657. 


Spoieria  elongata. 

Fig.  6-5-5.  Ennnpent  lines  of  peritheeia .    Nat.  size. 
Fig.  6-56.  Portion  of  one  in  end  view.    Magnified  20 
diameters. 

Fig.  65".  Asci  and  paraphrses  from  a  peritheeitim. 
JTagnified  200  diameters. 

7.  Diatrype.  Stroma  partly  formed  from 
the.  iTjatrix,  not  distinct ;  peritheeia  deep- 


■-  I  seated,  produced  into  a  long  neck,  and 
a  frequently  a  beak ;  spores  simple  and  pel- 
lucid. 

8.  Dothidea.  Peritheeia  indistinguishable 
from  the  stroma  :  asci  collected  iuto  a  glo- 
bose nucleus  with  a  neck  above,  leading  to 
an  ostiolate  papilla. 

****  Stro?na  wanting ;  the  peritheeia  often 
seated  on  a  tuberculous,  crustaceans,  bys- 
soid,  macidar  mycelium. 

9.  Xectria.  Peritheeia  free,  membranous, 
flaccid,  brightly  coloured,  with  a  pale 
papilla,  nucleus  pale ;  asci  eight-spored ; 
spores  pellucid. 

10.  Oomyces.  Peritheeia  erect,  several 
contained  in  a  shining  sac,  fi.-ee  towards  the 
upper  part ;  ostiole  punctiform ;  asci  linear ; 
spore  tiliform,  very  long. 

11.  Sphceria.  Peritheeia  black,  papilla 
covered  by  a  veil  or  by  the  matrix,  some- 
times beaked,  indm-ated,  ostiolate,  black ; 
asci  usually  eight-spored ;  spores  usually 
septate,  discharffed  as  a  powder. 

SPH-EROB  OLUS,  Tode.— A  genus  of 
Nidularini  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi),  con- 
sisting of  a  peridium  of  several  layers,  the 
inner  one  of  which  is  suddenly  reversed, 
and  discharses  the  globose  sporangia. 

BiBL.  Tul.  Fung.  Hyp.  t.  21.  f.  11  ; 
Berk.  OiA.  tab.  21.  f.  2j  Cooke,  mmdh. 
p.  412. 

SPBLEROCAP/PUS,  Xutz.  =  Staueo- 

C  AEPTTS. 

SPHLEROCARTUS,  Mich.— A  genus 
of  Riccieffi  (Hepaticte).  S.  terrestris  (fig. 
60S)  is  a  minute  Liverwort  growing  on  the 
grotmd,  especially,  it  is  said,  in  clover-fields. 
The  fronds  are  fr-om  1-4  to  1-2"  long,  palish 
green,  very  thin  and  membranous,  the  lower 
surface  adhering  to  the  ground  by  radical 
hairs.  The  middle  part  of  the  upper  surface 
beai"s  a  quantity  of  finiits,  which  consist  at 
first  of  archegonia  and  antheridia,  like  those 
of  other  Liverworts,  surrounded  by  a  cup- 
like open  perichfete  (?),  which  gi-adually 
grows  up  over  the  fertilized  archegonium 
and  closes  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  pyri- 
form  sac,  presenting  an  orifice  at  the  summit. 
The  archegonium  ripens  into  a  globtilar 
j  sporange,  containing  spores  without  elaters, 
I  crowned  by  a  curious  little  styhform  process. 
The  spores  are  discharged  by  in-egular  rup- 
ture. The  walls  of  the  sporange  are  eom- 
;  posed  of  simple  parenchymatous  cells,  with- 
out spiral-fibrous  layers.  A^'hile  the  spo- 
range is  ripening,  the  perichsete  enlarges 
I  iuto  a  loose,  obconical,  green,  membranous 
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sac,  tLroiigh  the  thin  walls  of  whicli  the  1 
globular  sporange  is  visible  (fig.  658). 


Fig.  658. 


Sphsprocarpus  terresfcris. 

A  frond  with  perichaetes  containing  sporanges ; 
one  cut  open. 

Magnified  10  diameters. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flur.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  10.3 ; 
Bischofi',  Nova  Ada,  xiii.  p.  150;  Linden- 
berg,  ibid,  xviii.  p.  496 ;  Fitt,  Hooker's  Juurn. 
of  Bot.  V\.  p.  287  (1847). 
■  SPHyEROCOC'OUS,  Stackh.— A  genus 
of  RhodymeniacefB  (Florideous  Algse),  con- 
taining one  British  species,  S.  coronopifolius, 
having  a  fiat,  linear,  distichously  branched 
frond  of  crimson  colour  and  cartilaginous 
texture,  of  fan-like  outline  ;  parenchy- 
matous, with  an  internal  denser  rib  and 
cortical  layer ;  6  to  12"  long.  The  upper 
branches  have  their  margins  set  with  minute 
tooth-like  processes,  about  1-24"  long,  in 
some  of  which  the  spherical  conceptacles 
are  imbedded. 

BiBL.  Harv.  Brit.  3Iar.  Aly.  p.  128,  pi. 
16  B ;  Greville,  Ah/.  Brit.  pi.  15. 

SPH^ROID'INA,  D'Orb.— A  roundish, 
sublobate,  hyaline  Foraniinifer,  near  Glohi- 
gerina,  but  of  denser  structure,  and  folded 
somewhat  like  a  Miliola.   Recent  and  fossil. 
S.  austriaca  (PI.  47.  fig.  4). 
BiBL.  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  185. 
SPH^ROM'PHALE.— A  genus  of  Try- 
petheliese  (Angiocarpous  Lichens),  nearly 
related  to  Verrucaria. 

SPH^RONE'MA,  Fr.  —  A  genus  of 
Sphaeronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  cha- 
racterized chietiybythe  spores  which  emerge 
from  the  pore  becoming  glued  together  into 
a  lirm  globule.  The  species,  which  grow 
upon  the  surface  of  decaying  plants,  are  pro- 
bably only  forms  belonging  to  Sphaeriaceous 
genera. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  281 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  363,  ibid.  2nd  ser.  v. 
.p.  371 ;  Fries,  Summa  Veget.  400. 

SPHiERONEMEI.— A  family  of  minute 


Coniomycetous  Fungi,  growing  on  bark,  or 
more  or  less  dry  stems  or  leaves,  charac- 
terized by  the  conceptacle  ordinarily  burst- 
ing by  a  pore  or  ostiole,  or  a  lid,  to  extrude, 
in  most  cases,  a  gelatinous  ball  of  filaments 
mixed  with  spores.  From  recent  observa- 
tions it  appears  that  the  genera  of  this  order 
do  not  consist  of  independent  species,  but 
are  forms  which  occur  in  combination  with 
Ascomycetous  forms  to  complete  the  whole 
development  of  an  individual, — the  Sphaero- 
nenieous  genera  constituting  the  stylospo- 
rous  or  couidial  fruits  if  Sphseriacei,  &c., 
corresponding  perhaps  to  the  tetraspores 
found  in  the  Florideoii?  Algse,  which  also 
possess  proper  spores  (see  Sph^ria). 

Synopsis  of  British  Genera. 

1.  Coniuthi/rium.  Conceptacle  free,  mem- 
branous, opening  by  an  irregular  pore  at  the 
summit ;  spores  globular. 

2.  Leptostroma.  Conceptacle  innate, 
subumbonate  in  the  centre,  dimidiate,  at 
length  falling  ofi',  leaving  a  very  thin  disk. 

3.  Phoma.  Conceptacle  ostiolate,  very 
thin,  innate,  immersed,  rounded,  with  a 
simple  pore  ;  spores  oblong,  simple. 

4.  Leptothyrimn.  Conceptacle  operculate, 
innate,  shield-shaped,  not  radiate-fibrous; 
spores  spindle-shaped,  simple. 

5.  Actinothyrivm.  Conceptacle  operculate, 
innate,  shield-shaped, radiate-fibrous;  spores 
spindle-shaped,  simple. 

6.  3Iicrot]iecimn.  Conceptacle  indehis- 
cent,  membranous,  immersed,  endophytic  ; 
spores  simple. 

7.  Cryptosporiiim,  Conceptacle  mem- 
branous, opening  irregularly  at  the  sunmiit ; 
spores  spindle-shaped,  simple. 

8.  SplKEronema.  Conceptacle  horny,  in- 
nate-superficial, more  or  less  produced  into 
a  neck,  ostiole  simple  ;  spores  oblong, 
simple. 

9.  Acrospermum.  Conceptacle  leathery 
externally,  fieshy  within,  elongate-clavate, 
ostiole  simple  ;  spores  stick-shaped,  simple. 

10.  Dijilodia.  Conceptacle  horny,  in- 
nate-superficial or  immersed,  perforated  by 
a  pore  or  irregularly  opened  or  ostiolate, 
ostiole  more  or  less  produced ;  spores  ovoid 
or  ellipsoid,  double,  then  halved  into  com- 
pressed-ternate  semiellipsoid  sporules. 

11.  Hendersonia.  Conceptacle  fleshy, 
superficially  innate  or  immersed,  perforated 
by  a  pore,  opening  irr  gularly  or  ostiolate, 
ostiole  more  or  less  produced ;  spores  glo- 
bose, cylindrical,  or  discoid. 

12.  Septoria.   Conceptacle  horny,  innate- 
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immersed,  rounded,  ostiole  simple ;  spores 
cylindrical,  septate. 

13.  Vermicidaria.  Conceptacle  bristly, 
depressed,  bursting  irregularly ;  spores  mi- 
nute linear. 

14.  Neottiospora.  Conceptacles  im- 
mersed ;  spores  appendaged  at  one  end  with 
short  hyaline  threads. 

15.  Prosthemiuyn.  Conceptacle  horny, 
immersed,  ostiole  simple ;  spores  trans- 
versely septate,  verticillate  at  the  apex  of 
their  filaments. 

16.  Asteroma.  Conceptacle  very  small, 
slightly  prominent,  close,  sutconfluent, 
seated  on  more  or  less  distinct  radiating 
fibrils. 

17.  Angiopoma.  Conceptacles  free,  mem- 
branous, somewhat  horny,  cup-shaped,  de- 
hiscing by  a  circular  mouth,  provided  with 
a  fugacious  epiphragm ;  spores  affixed  at 
the  base,  stalked,  septate. 

18.  Discosia.  Conceptacles  innate,  some- 
what carbonaceous,  at  length  collapsed  and 
plicate,  ostiole  perforated  ;  spores  fusiform, 
produced  at  both  ends  into  a  thread-like 
point. 

19.  Piggotia.  Conceptacles  very  irregular, 
thin,  obsolete  beneath,  confluent  into  a  ru- 
gulose  patch,  bursting  by  an  irregular  crack ; 
spores  on  short  stalks,  largish,  obovate, 
somewhat  constricted  towards  the  base. 

20.  Phlyctana.  Conceptacle  spurious, 
formed  by  the  blackened  epidermis  ;  spores 
fusiform,  cuspidate,  septate,  emerging  ac- 
companied by  a  gelatinous  mass. 

21.  Glceosporhim.  Conceptacle  absent ; 
spores  covered  only  by  the  cuticle,  which 
separates  ;  spores  stalked,  longish,  elliptical, 
simple,  exuding  a  gelatinous  tendril. 

22.  Bilupliosphora.  Conceptacle  im- 
mersed in  a  spurious  stroma,  covered,  per- 
forated by  a  pore  ;  spores  cylindrical,  con- 
tinuous, crowned  at  both  ends  with  radiating 
filiform  appendages. 

23.  Sphceropsis.  Conceptacle  spherical, 
immersed,  subinnate,  astomous,  at  length 
(by  the  separation  of  tlie  epidermis)  burst- 
ing by  circumscissile  dehiscence  or  irre- 
gularly.   Spores  simple. 

SPHvEROPHORE'tE.— A  family  of 
Angiocarpous  or  closed-fruited  Lichens, 
characterized  by  their  apothecia  formed  in 
the  swollen  points  of  the  thaUus,  bursting 
irresrularly ;  containing  the  genus 

SPH^ROPH'ORON.  —  ThaUus  erect, 
shrubby,  externally  crustaceo-cartilaginous, 
internally  solid  and  cottony.  Apothecia 
terminal,  spherical,  the  perithecium,  formed 


of  the  thallus,  closed,  dehiscing  irregularly. 
Nucleus  globular,  internally  floccoso-cartila- 
ginous,  the  discharged  (black)  sporidia 
crowded  in  the  circumference. 

1.  *S'.  cnralloides  (fig.  395,  p.  452)  is  not 
uncommon  on  sand-rocks,  among  mosses. 

2.  S.  coDipactum  is  less  common.  The  sper- 
mogonia  have  only  been  discovered  as  yet 
in  the  latter  ;  they  occur  at  the  ends  of  the 
more  delicate  branchlets  of  the  thallus. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  236  ; 
Leighton,  Brit.  Angioc.  Lichens ;  Tulasne, 
Ann.  cles  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xviii.  p.  209,  pi.  15. 

SPHyEROPH'RYA,  Clap,  et  Lach.— A 
genus  of  Acinetina  (Suctorial  Infusoria). 

Char.  Suckers  attached  to  the  body  sepa- 
rately, and  not  branched  ;  there  is  no  sheath 
to  the  body,  and  no  peduncle ;  and  the 
animal  is  a  free  swimmer. 

<S'.  pusilla  is  a  small  spherical  Acinetinum, 
which  exists  in  myriads  with  numberless 
Oxytricha,  on  which  it  feeds,  in  fresh  water 
at  Geneva. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes,  p.  385. 

SPH^ROP'LEA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Con- 
fervaceiE  of  uncertain  position,  but  proba- 
\>\y  allied  to  the  Chfetophoracefe.  It  is  cha- 
racterized chiefly  by  the  formation  of  the 
spores.  The  plants  consist  of  simple  jointed 
filaments  with  long  articulations,  at  first 
containing  green  colouring-matter  excavated 
by  large  vacuoles,  producing  a  banded  ap- 
pearance (PI.  5.  tig.  14  a),  the  contents 
finally  resolving  themselves  in  the  fertile 
cells  into  numerous  spinulose  globular 
spores  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  (b), 
which  become  red  when  ripe. 

The  development  of  the  spores  of  S.  annu- 
lina  has  been  observed  by  several  authors  ; 
and  Cohn  has  recently  published  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  spermatozoids  in  distinct 
cells,  exercising  a  fertilizing  function.  The 
filaments  (which  alwaysterminatein  pointed 
hair-like  ends)  present,  when  actively  vege- 
tating, the  excavated  or  banded  appearance 
of  the  green  contents  above  noticed  ;  the 
vacuoles  separating  the  bands  have  a  proper, 
colourless,  mucilaginous  coat.  When  about 
to  produce  spores  the  regularity  of  the  bands 
vanishes,  the  vacuoles  multiply  in  number  in 
the  substance  of  the  bands,  and  the  contents 
present  the  appearance  of  a  green  froth  with 
starch-granules  scattered  through  it.  After 
a  time  a  number  of  green  corpuscles  (the 
spores)  appear  in  the  median  line  of  the  cell ; 
these  assume  a  stellate  shape,  with  radiating 
threads  of  protoplasm  connecting  them  to- 
gether ;  they  soon  appear  in  pairs,  separated 
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by  transverse  false  septa,  formed  by  tbe  1 
flattened  vesicles  of  the  vacuoles.  The  spores 
g-radually  become  better  defined,  and  the 
false  septa  disappear ;  then  the  young  spores 
present  themselves  as  globular  bodies,  de- 
void at  this  time  of  a  cellulose  coat.  From 
two  to  six  minute  orifices  are  perceptible  at 
this  time  in  the  partially  softened  wall  of 
the  parent  cell.  While  these  phenomena  are 
occurring  in  some  of  the  cells,  a  different 
change  tabes  place  in  others.    The  green 
bands  assume  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  their 
starch  disappears,  and  they  are  gradually 
converted  into  myriads  of  short  stick-shaped 
bodies,  which  break  apart  and  "  swarm  "  in 
vast  numbers,  filling  the  whole  cell,  moving 
actively  in  all  directions.  The  gelatinous  coat 
of  some  of  the  vacuoles  sometimes  remains 
intact;  and  these  then  lie  free  in  the  cavity 
of  the  cell,  and  are  often  carried  about  by 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  corpuscles.  Orifices 
are  meanwhile  formed  in  these  cells  also, 
through  which  the  thick-shaped  bodies 
(spermatozoids)  escape  into  the  water.  Their 
length  is  about  1-3000".    Their  hinder  end 
now  appears  somewhat  swollen,  and  they 
bear  two  long  cilia  on  the  pointed  beak — in 
fact  resembling  the  microgonidia  of  the  other 
Confervoids.    Cohn  states  he  has  seen  them 
accumulate  around  the  orifices  of  the  spore- 
cells,  enter  into  the  cavities  of  these,  and 
swarm  about  in  the  interior,  in  considerable 
numbers,  at  length  adhering  to  the  young 
spores.    These  resting-spores  then  acquire  a 
membrane,  and  under  this  a  second,  which  is 
at  first  smooth,  but  afterwards  presents  a 
spinulose  or  stellate  appearance ;  the  first 
coat  is  then  thrown  ofi",  and  a  third,  smooth 
coat  appears  under  the  stellate  coat,  closely 
investing  the  contents.     These  conditions 
resemble  those  of  the  spores  of  SpinoGYKA 
and  other  Confervoids ;  Spirofpjra,  however, 
retains  the  outer  coat  until  germination. 
The  green  contents  of  the  spores  ultimately 
turn  red.    Their  size  and  number  in  a  cell 
vary  much. 

Colin  has  also  observed  the  germination 
of  these  spores,  which  is  interesting  in  se- 
veral respects.  Their  ordinary  size  is  from 
1-1200  to  1-1500";  and  they  present,  as 
above  mentioned,  two  coats,  the  outer  ele- 
gantly marked  ;  most  authors  describe  it  as 
stellate ;  Kutzing  asserts  that  it  is  spirally 
folded.  The  real  fact  is,  that  it  is  plaited 
in  the  direction  of  '  meridians '  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  thus  appears  stellate  when  seen  at 
either  pole,  marked  with  lines  when  seen 
sideways.   The  spores  do  not  appear  to  ger- 


minate until  the  spring  following  their  pro- 
duction. The  red  contents  begin  to  assume 
a  green  colour  from  the  surface  inwards, 
divided  into  two,  then  into  four  or  eight 
portions,  which  break  out  from  the  spore- 
cell,  and  swim  about  as  free  biciliated  zoo- 
spores, of  globular  or  shortly  cylindrical 
form,  from  1-2280  to  1-1680"  long,  either 
bright  red  or  particoloured  red  and  green, 
the  point  bearing  the  cilia,  however,  always 
colourless.  After  a  time  they  become 
coated  with  a  cellulose  membrane,  cease  to 
move,  and  grow  into  a  spindle-shaped  body, 
the  ends  prolonged  into  hair-like  points. 
The  growth  appears  to  be  always  in  the 
middle,  the  hair-like  points  remaining ; 
thus  the  spindle-shape  is  retained  until  the 
length  reaches  1-24"  or  more,  and  the  first 
septum  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  filament. 

S.  annulina  (PI.  5.  fig.  14)  appears  to  be 
the  only  well-known  form.  It  is  a  rare 
Conferva,  growing  on  flooded  fields  ;  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  recorded  in 
Britain. 

For  Sph.  crispa  and  p>u7ictalis,  see  Ulo- 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sj}.  Alff.  p.  362,  Tab.  Phyc. 
iii.  pi.  31 ;  A.  Braun,  Verji'mgwui,  i^c.  {liay 
Soc.  Vol.  1853,  p.  165)  ;  Cohn,  Bericld.  Ber- 
lin. Alcad.  May  1855  ;  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4ser. 
V.  p.  187  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  viii.  p.  81 ; 
Cienkowski,  £of.  Zcit.  xiii.  p.  777 ;  Rabenht. 
Fl.  Em:  Ahj.  iii.  p.  318. 

SPHyEPvOPSIS,  Lev.— Agenus  of  Sphse- 
ronemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  growing 
upon  stems,  &c.,  apparently  only  stylospo- 
rous  forms  of  Spha?riaceous  genera. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Summa  Veget.  p.  419 ;  Tu- 
lasne,  Ami.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v.  p.  115. 

SPHtEROSIRA,  Ehr.    See  Volvox. 

SPH^ROTTLUS.— A  doubtful  genus 
allied  to  Leptothrix. 

Bibb.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Fur.  Ah/,  ii.  p.  8. 

SPHJSROZOS'MA,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiaceee. 

Char.  Filamentous ;  filaments  flat,  fra- 
gile, their  component  cells  closely  united 
by  means  of  minute  (glandular)  processes, 
and  deeply  divided  on  each  side  into  two 
segments. 

1.  S.  vertehratum  (PI.  10.  fig.  9,  front  view ; 
fig.  10,  side  view).  Cells  about  as  long  as 
broad  ;  connecting'  processes  oblique,  one  on 
each  side.    Length  of  cell  1-1430". 

Not  uncommon. 

2.  S.  excavatum.  Cells  longer  than  broad; 
connecting  processes  sessile,  two  on  each 
side.    Length  of  cell  1-2570". 
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After  separation  the  cells  conjugate ;  spo- 
rangia elliptical. 

BiBL.  HalHs. Brit.  Desniid.T^.  65;  Rabenht. 
Fl.  Eur.  Alfi.  iii.  p.  148. 

SPH^EROZO'UM.— A  genus  of  Thalas- 
sicoUida  ( Radiolaria ) . 

It  consists  of  a  number  of  spherical  bodies 
consisting  of  sarcode  and  distinct  nuclei, 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  siliceous  spicules, 
the  whole  being  imbedded  in  a  common 
gelatinous  matrix.  The  centre  of  the  mass 
is  vacuolated ;  and  the  whole  often  becomes 
a  hollow  sphere. 

BiBL.  Huxley,  Elem.  Comp.  Anat.  ; 
Carpenter,  The  Microscope. 

SPH/EROZ'YGA,  Agardh  (Anahcena, 
Bory,  Brebisson). — A  genus  of  Nostocha- 
ceaj,  differing  from  the  allied  genera  only  in 
the  microscopic  characters  of  the  filaments, 
the  sporangial  cells  being  separated  by  vesi- 
cular cells.  As  the  sporangial  cells  are  de- 
veloped from  the  ordinary  cells,  and  this 
gi'adually,  the  vesicular  cell  will  appear  at 
certain  epochs  to  have  a  sporangial  cell  on 
one  side  and  an  ordinary  cell  on  the  other  ; 
but  this  arises  merely  from  the  fact  that 
the  sporangial  cells  are  developed  singly 
and  successively,  first  one  on  one  side  of 
the  vesicular  cell  and  then  one  on  the  other, 
and  so  on,  to  whatever  number  of  adjacent 
sporangial  cells  there  may  be  developed  on 
either  side  of  the  vesicular  cell ;  and  those 
nearest  the  latter  will  therefore  always  be 
the  largest,  until  the  whole  have  acquired 
the  full  size.  Ralfs  describes  seven  British 
species. 

*  Filaments  moniliform ;  sporangia  elongated, 
not  turgid. 

1.  S.  Carmichaclii,  Harvey. — Filaments 
with  tapering  extremities;  ordinary  joints 
distinct,  subquadrate  ;  sporangial  cells  ob- 
long ;  vesicular  cells  spherical. — Ralfs,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  pi.  8.  fig.  7  ;  Harvey, 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  113  A ;  Brit.  Mar.  Ahjce, 
2nd  ed.  pi.  27.  fig.  D. 

Behniatoridosa,  Carmichael;  Splicer ozyga 
compacta,  Kiitzing,  Phgc.  Generalis ;  A.na- 
beena  marina,  Brebisson ;  Cylindrospenmmi 
Carmichaelii,  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Akj.  294,  Tab. 
Phyc.  i.  pi.  99. 

Var.  tenuissima,  with  veiy  slender  fila- 
ments. Forming  a  tender,  very  thin  stra- 
tum of  a  dark  or  bluish-green  colour,  on  the 
damp  soil  of  salt-marshes  fiooded  at  spring- 
tides, more  rarely  in  brackish  ditches  or 
upon  decaying  marine  Algae. 
The  best  distinctive  marks  of  this  species 


are  the  "  subacute  extremities,  combined 
with  the  short  filament  and  littoral  habit." 

2.  S.  Jacobi,  Agardh. — Filaments  elon- 
gated, their  ends  usually  attenuated  ;  ordi- 
nary cells  subspherical;  vesicular  cells  sphe- 
rical ;  sporangial  cells  oblong  or  cvlindrical. 
—Ralfs,  I.  c.  pi.  8.  fig.  8 ;  Eng.  Bot.  2826. 
fig.  2.  Forming  thick,  bluish-green,  gela- 
tinous masses,  from  which  the  filaments 
issue  in  long  rays.    Fresh  water. 

3.  S.  elastica,  Agardh. — Dissepiments  con- 
spicuous ;  ordinary  cells  quadrate  ;  vesicular 
cells  elliptic;  sporangial  cells  cylindrical, 
truncate. — Ralfs,  I.  c.  pi.  8.  fig.  9.  Cijlindro- 
spermuineIongatum,lSM.iz.  Tab.  P7i«/c.i.pl. 99. 
fig.  3.  Forming  a  tender  stratum,  of  a  deep 
bluish  colour,  in  bogs. 

**  Filaments  moniliform ;  sporangia  turgid, 
much  broader  than  the  ordinary  cells. 

4.  S.Broo7nei,Th.'wa.ites. — Filaments  elon- 
gated ;  ordinary  cells  suborbicular ;  vesicu- 
lar cells  barrel-shaped  or  elliptic ;  sporangial 
cells  elliptic,  catenate. — Ralfs,  I.  c.  pi.  7. 
fig.  10.  Forming  a  firmish  bluish-  or  yel- 
lowish-green stratum  in  brackish  ditches. 

6.  *S'.  Berkeleyana,  Thwaites. — Ordinary 
cells  spherical  or  slightly  compressed ;  vesi- 
cular cells  spheroidal,  compressed,  as  broad 
as  the  large,  turgid-elliptic,  sporangial  cells. 
— Ralfs,  I.  c.  pi.  8.  fig.  11.  In  brackish 
ditches. 

6.  S.  Mooreana,  Ralfs. — Ordinary  cells 
subspherical ;  vesicular  cells  barrel-shaped, 
much  narrower  than  the  large,  broadly 
elliptical  sporangial  cells. — Ralfs,  I.  c.  pi.  8. 
fig.  12.    An  Irish  species. 

***  Dissepiments  obscure;  cells  longer  than 
broad. 

7.  S.  leptosperma  (Kiitzing). — Filaments 
elongated,  not  constricted  at  the  dissepi- 
ments; ordinary  cells  longer  than  broad, 
confluent ;  vesicular  cells  elliptic ;  sporan- 
gial cells  linear.- — Ralfs,  I.  c.  pi.  8.  fig.  13. 
Cylindrospermum  leptospermum,  Kiitzing, 
Tab.  Phyc.  i.  pi.  99.  fig.  2.  Forming  large 
shapeless  gelatinous  masses  in  still  waters, 
varying  from  deep  green  to  yellowish  green, 
or,  when  the  filaments  are  comparatively 
few,  nearly  colourless.  Distinguished  espe- 
cially by  the  "  confluent  ordinary  cells  with 
obscure  dissepiments." 

BiBL.  As  above. 

SPHAGNA'CE^E.— A  family  of  Clado- 
carpous  Mosses,  of  peculiar  habit,  growing 
on  bogs,  &c.,  distinguished  especialh'  by  the 
mode  of  branching,  the  structure  of  the 
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leaves,  sporanges,  and  antheridia,  and  by 
the  absence  of  roots,  except  in  the  eaily 
stao'es  of  growth. 

The  stem  of  the  Sphagna  is  composed  of 
three  layers  of  cells, — acortical,  a  medullary, 
and  a  prosenchymatous  layer  intermediate, 
which  finally  becomes  somewhat  woody. 
The  primary  axis  is  indefinite  in  its  growth  ; 
the  lateral  axes,  sterile  or  fertile,  are  an- 
nual. The  secondary  axes  are  fasciculate  ; 
and  being  pendent  or  recuiTed  upon  the 
stem,  they  fulfil  in  some  measure  the  func- 
tion of  roots.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  for 
the  cellular  structure,  being  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  cells — namely,  narrow  and 
elongated  cells  filled  with  chlorophjdl,  con- 
joined into  a  kind  of  network,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  occupied  by  large  hyaline  cells. 
The  hyaline  cells  contain,  in  all  but  cue 
exotic  species,  a  spiral  or  annular  secondary 
deposit  (PL  39.  fig.  25)  characteristic  of 
this  family.  These  large  cells  also  become 
opened  by  regular  circular  pores  at  a  certain 
stage  of  growth. 

The  infiorescence  is  monoecious  or  di- 
cecious.  The  antheridia  are  produced  singly 
in  the  axils  of  perigonial  leaves  at  the  club- 
shaped  tips  of  short  branches.  They  are 
pedicellate  and  roundish,  like  those  of  the 
Liverworts ;  they  produce  biciliated  sper- 
matozoids.  The  archegonia  are  found  about 
four  together,  sessile,  in  a  tuft  of  pericha3- 
tial  leaves  occupying  the  axis  of  a  fascicle 
of  branches,  the  receptacle  subsequently 
elongating  into  a  peduncle,  bearing  a  glo- 
bular capsule,  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
calyptra ;  the  calyptra  is  ruptured  near  the 
middle,  the  lower  part  persistent  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  fleshy  vaginule,  within 
which  the  capsule  is  seated  on  a  bulb-like 
pedicel ;  peristome  none ;  operculum  flattish, 
thrown  ofi^  with  elasticity.  Spore-sac 
wanting ;  columella  short,  not  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule.  Spores  apparently  of 
two  kinds,  some  enclosed  four  together  in 
parent  cells,  others  smaller,  sixteen  in  one 
mother  cell;  the  former  fertile,  the  latter 
sterile,  occurring  either  together  or  in  di- 
stinct capsules.  The  spores  in  germinating 
produce  a  Marchautioid  body,  very  different 
from  the  confervoid  mass  of  ordinary  mosses. 

Sriti&li  Genus. 
Sphagnum,  Dili.  Character  that  of  the 
order.  Nine  species  occiu*  in  Britain,  some 
common  on  every  bog,  distinguished  by 
their  brilliant  yellow-green  colour  and  the 
wet,  spongy  character  of  the  beds  they  form. 


The  leaves  are  very  interesting  microscopic 
objects. 

BiBii.  Wilson,  Bryologia  Brit.  p.  14 ; 
Schiniper,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  i.  p.  313. 

SPHAGNOCCE'TIS,  Nees.— A  genus  of 
Jungermannieae  (Hepaticse),  containing  one 
species,  S.  (Jung.)  Sjihagjii,  an  elegaut  little 
plant  growing  over  Sphagnum  and  other 
mosses  on  bogs  ;  attaching  itself  by  long 
radicles,  numerous  on  the  under  side  of  the 
procumbent,  nearly  simple  stem.  The  gem- 
miferous branches  only  have  amphigastria. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Fhr.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  113  ; 
Brit.  Jumj.  pi.  33,  and  Suppl.  pi.  2;  Ekart, 
Syn.  Junq.  pi.  6.  figs.  43  &  48. 

SPIIENEL'LA,  Kutz.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacefe. 

This  genus  appears  to  consist  of  the  de- 
tached frustules  of  Gomphonema. 

Kiitzing  describes  seven  species. 

S.  vulgaris  (PI.  14.  fig.  19). 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Badll.  83,  and  Sp.  Alg.  62  ; 
Eabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i.  p.  282. 

SPHENODE'PJA,"Schlum.— A  doubtful 
genus  of  Arcellina  (Rhizopoda). 

It  is  allied  to  Eugh/phe  and  Trinema. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infusoria,  p.  557. 

SPHENOSl'RA,  Ehr.,  KUtz.— A  genus 
of  freshwater  Diatoniacege.  Diatomace^, 
p.  244. 

*S'.  catena  (PI.  13.  fig.  26). 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  68 ;  Rabenht. 
Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i.  p.  293. 

SPHINCTOCYS'TIS,  Hass.  {Cymato- 
pleura,  Sm.).    A  genus  of  Diatomaceas. 

Char.  Frustules  free,  single ;  in  front  view 
linear,  with  undulate  margins  ;  valves  ob- 
long or  elliptical,  sometimes  constricted  in 
the  middle.  Aquatic. 

Valves  with  coarse,  transverse  or  nearly 
transverse,  rounded  elevations  appearing  as 
dark  bands,  an  interrupted  median  line, 
coarse  marginal  dots  and  transverse  striae, 
but  neither  alse  nor  nodules. 

Several  British  species. 

1 .  -S'.  solea  (PI.  12.  fig.  23).  Valves  linear- 
elliptic,  narrowed  on  each  side  towards  the 
middle,  transverse  strife  evident ;  extreme 
length  1-216". 

Undulations  six.  Common. 
/8.  Much  shorter,  undulations  four,  ends 
apiculate. 

2.  <S'.  ellintica  (PI.  12.  fig.  24).  Valves 
broadly  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  striae  ob- 
scure, undulations  four  or  five  ;  length 
1-280". 

Common. 

3.  <S'.  hihernica.    Valves  broadly  elliptic, 
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acuminate,  iindiilatious  three ;  length 
1-250". 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Brit.  Freshw.  Algce,  43G ; 
Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  i.  36 ;  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg. 

SPHINCTRI'NA.— A  genus  of  Oulycie'ai 
(Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  with  little  stalk- 
like excipula  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
thallus,  growing  on  leaves  or  on  other 
Lichens.  Some  of  the  species  seem  to  be 
Fungi,  being  destitute  of  any  crust. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser. 
xix.  p.  1.32 ;  Brit.  Lich.  Fl. 

SPICULA  (plural  oi spicidum). — In  some 
of  the  lower  Invertebrata,  firmness  is  given 
to  the  body  by  a  kind  of  internal  and 
external  skeleton  consisting  of  a  number  of 
curiously  shaped  microscopic  bodies,  many 
of  which  are  of  a  needle-like  form,  often 
containing  a  cavity,  and  denominated  spi- 
cula.  They  are  met  with  in  endless  variety 
of  form  in  sponges  (see  Spongida)  (PI.  .36, 
the  lettered  objects),  where  they  usually 
consist  of  silex,  some  being  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  They  also  occur  as  anchors  and  plates 
in  Synapta  (PI.  .36.  figs.  1  i,  k,  I,  and 
19  a,b,  c),  the  Foraminifera  (PI.  18.  fig.  24), 
and  in  some  of  the  Actiuida  {Alcyonium) 
and  Mollusca  (Doris),  in  these  instances 
being  calcareous. 

There  can  scarcely  be  doubt  that  spicula 
are  homologous  with  the  elements  of  shell ; 
but  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their 
development. 

Spicula  form  very  interesting  micro- 
scopic objects,  on  account  of  their  remark- 
able forms. 

To  prepare  them,  the  animal  substance 
in  which  they  are  contained  should  be 
boiled  with  nitric  acid  if  they  are  composed 
of  silex,  and  with  dilute  solution  of  potash 
if  they  consist  of  lime-salts.  They  may  be 
preserved  by  mounting  in  Canada  balsam. 

They  are  commonly  met  with  in  sea- 
mud;  and  as  fossils  in  some  rocks. 

SPIDERS.  See  Arachnida  and  Ara- 
NEiDA,  and  for  Red  Spider,  Gamasus. 

SPILOC.EA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Torulacei 
(Coniomycetous  Fungi).  S.  Pomi  occurs 
upon  apples,  in  contiguous  effused  patches, 
from  which  the  epidermis  separates  in  frag- 
ments, exposing  the  simple  globular  spores, 
adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  matrix. 

Probably  only  a  state  of  Cladosporium. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  360 ; 
Fries,  Summn  Veget.  p.  482. 

SPILONE'MA',  Born.— A  genus  of  Col- 
lemacei  (Lichens). 

Char.  Thallus  filiform,  branched,  fruti- 


culose,  granula  gouima  large,  in  transverse 
strata.  Apothecia  lecideine,  lenticular. 
Spermatia  shortly  cylindrical. 

BtBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  11. 

SPINAL  CORD.— The  spinal  cord  of 
man  is  that  pai-t  of  the  central  nervous 
system  which  extends  downwards  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  occupies  much  of  the 
vertebral  canal,  and  terminates  in  a  conical 
extremity  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  Its  general  anatomy  may  be 
studied  in  all  the  later  works  on  human 
anatomy,  and  that  of  the  cord  of  other 
vertebrata  in  most  works  on  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  cord  is  com- 
posed of  white  substance,  grey  substance, 
connective  tissue,  and  blood-vessels ;  and 
their  histology  and  mutual  relations  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  microscopist.  The 
white  substance  is  mostly  external,  and 
forms  the  autero-lateral  and  posterior  longi- 
tudinal columns,  besides  the  transverse 
anterior  commissure  at  the  end  of  the 
anterior  longitudinal  fissure.  It  is  com- 
posed of  nerve-fibres  of  large  and  medium 
size,  of  connective  tissue,  and  blood-vessels. 
The  grey  substance  is  internal,  and  in 
transverse  sections  of  the  cord  presents  a 
shape  which  may  be  roughly  compared 
with  that  of  the  letter  "  li."  On  either 
side  there  is  an  anterior  and  posterior  horn 
or  cornu  ;  and  the  median  line  of  the  letter 
is  represented  in  nature  by  a  soft  grey 
commissure  perforated  by  a  canal,  which 
is  central  and  lined  with  epithelium. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  white 
substance,  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal 
nerves  reach  their  respective  cornua  by 
crossing  at  different  angles  along  two  lines 
on  either  side  of  the  general  direction 
of  the  nerves  of  the  white  substance. 
The  grey  substance  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  very  fine  nerve-fibres,  which  are  united  in 
a  plexiform  manner  with  nerve-  or  ganglion- 
cells  ;  most  of  these  fibres  pass  outwards 
and  become  spinal  nerves,  belonging  then 
to  the  white  substance  or  to  distinct  nerves. 
There  are  moreover  an  amount  of  granular 
matter,  highly  refractive  globules,  and  ex- 
tremely small  nucleated  cells  sim-ounding 
the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells,  and  also 
capillaries.  Much  connective  tissue  exists 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  canal 
and  in  the  posterior  cornu  (see  PI.  48). 

The  white  substance. —  The  white  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord  is  invested  by  a 
layer  of  connective  tissue  belonging  to  the 
pia  mater ;  and  this  layer  is  continued  into 
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the  substance  in  the  form  of  a  matrix  which 
encloses  the  nerve-fibres  in  its  meshes. 
Moreover  the  layer  passes  down  the  ante- 
rior fissure  as  a  fold,  and  as  a  simple  pro- 
longation down  the  posterior  fissure.  There 
are  also  large  prolongations  in  the  midst  of 
the  antero-lateral  column  towards  the  grey 
substance.  The  matrix  consists  of  various- 
sized  trabeculse  enclosing  meshes  of  difierent 
calibres,  in  which  run  the  nerves.  Capil- 
laries pass  along  the  trabeculae,  whose 
fibrillge  are  accompanied  by  a  slight  amount 
of  elastic  fibre  and  by  a  cellular  element, 
part  of  which  consists  of  ordinary  connective- 
tissue  cells  with  branches,  and  the  rest  of 
cells  whose  nuclei  are  stained  readily  with 
carmine  after  hardening  in  solution  of 
chromic  acid.  Each  mesh  or  space  inckided 
by  the  trabeculas  contains  a  nerve-fibre, 
which  is  medullated,  and  has  a  large  dxis- 
cylinder  but  no  tubular  membrane  ;  and 
between  the  nerve  and  the  fibrils  there  is  a 
peculiar  tissue,  often  finely  granular  and 
even  fibroid  in  its  appearance,  which  may 
be  a  modification  of  connective  tissue,  or 

Eossibly  only  an  appearance  produced  in 
omogeneous  protoplasm  by  chemical  re- 
agents ;  for  it  is  not  visible  in  many  ex- 
cellent sections.  Some  histologists  have 
observed  elastic  fibres  in  this  pseudo-tissue, 
and  it  is  generally  termed  neuroglia ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  modification  of 
the  tubular  membrane  which  should  sur- 
round the  medullated  nerve.  The  diameter 
of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  white  substance  of 
the  cord  is  not  constant,  and  the  thickest 
fibres  are  found  in  the  anterior  columns 
close  to  the  anterior  fissm'e ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  most  delicate  nerves  are  central,  and 
near  the  grey  matter.  Some  observers  ha,\e 
noticed  bifurcation  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the 
white  substance.  Vertical  fibres  are  the 
commonest,  and  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
several  columns,  they  are  closely  applied 
and  are  often  in  bundles,  the  matrix 
inteiwening.  Horizontal  fibres  are  found  in 
the  anterior  commissure,  where  they  unite 
the  nervous  elements  of  the  two  anterior 
cornua.  Other  horizontal  fibres  occur  in 
the  median  portions  of  the  lateral  columns 
close  to  the  grey  matter  ;  but  after  pursiiing 
this  course  for  a  short  distance  they  merge 
into  the  vertical  series,  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  antero-lateral  part  of  the 
white  substance  of  the  cord.  The  nerves 
which  enter  the  front  part  of  the  cord,  and 
which  traverse  the  white  substance  to  enter 
the  grey  matter,  usually  pass  more  or  less 


horizontally  or  slightly  obliquely  inwards 
and  originate  in  connexion  with  ganglion- 
cells.  But  the  posterior  nerves  in  passing 
towards  the  posterior  cornu  divide  into 
three  groups:  some  pass  inwards  horizon- 
tally; others  pass  upwards  obliquely  and 
then  turn  inwards,  whilst  the  rest  pass 
downwards  and  then  obliquely  to  end  in 
the  posterior  cornu. 

Grei/  substance. — The  connective  tissue  or 
neuroglia  is  abimdantly  present  in  the  grey 
substance — that  is  to  say,  if  all  the  cellular 
elements  which  are  not  well  developed 
multipolar  cells  are  to  be  considered  only 
those  of  connective  tissue.  The  fibrillar  struc- 
ture pecudiar  to  the  trabeculae  of  the  matrix 
of  the  white  substance  is  lost,  and  merges 
into  the  gTauular  and  cellular  structures 
considered  by  some  to  be  neuroglia,  and  by 
others  true  nervous  matter.  Aroimd  the 
central  canal  there  is  evidently  a  fibrillated 
connective  tissue,  and  in  the  posterior  horn 
also  (the  substantia  gelatinosa).  But  in 
examining  this  important  part  of  the  cord, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  hardening 
agents,  except  freezing,  tend  to  destroy 
vast  numbers  of  small  cells,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  clearing  reagents  evidently 
destroys  much  of  the  tissue.  The  proof  of 
this  may  be  gleaned  by  comparing  the 
diameter  of  prepared  and  unprepared  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  human  spmal  cord. 
In  prepared  specimens  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  grey  substance 
form  its  chief  constituent.  Some  are  me- 
dullated ;  but  the  majority  are  simple  axis- 
cylinders  and  protoplasmic  processes  of  the 
multipolar  cells,  and  aU  divide  and  sub- 
divide so  as  to  become  extremely  attenuated 
and  to  form  plexuses.  Thus  the  multipolar 
or  ganglion-cells  have  two  or  more  processes, 
which  branch  ;  and  tlien  the  ramifications 
branch  and  rebranch,  joining  those  of  other, 
cells  or  the  plexiform  origins  of  the  axis- 
cylinders.  The  ganglion-cells  (see  Nerves') 
do  not  appear  to  have  a  ceU-wall,  and  con- 
tain large  nuclei  with  one  or  more  nucleoli, 
besides  pigment  generally  diff'used  or  in 
granidar  masses.  Every  Variety  of  form 
may  be  present;  and  then-  size  is  from  0'12 
mm.  downwards.  The  largest  cells  occur 
in  the  anterior  and  the  smallest  in  the 
posterior  cornua,  whilst  those  of  Clarke's 
columns,  which  are  situated  laterally  and 
behind  the  region  of  the  central  canal,  are 
mostly  fusiform,  with  their  long  axes  placed 
vertically.  The  multipolar  cells  are  fre- 
quently seen  to  be  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  a  tissueless  spot.  Their  pro- 
cesses in  some  are  of  two  kinds,  as  has 
ah-eady  been  mentioned  (see  Nkrves). 
One  is  lono-  and  not  divided,  and  becomes 
an  axis-cylinder,  being  covered  with  the 
medullary  sheath  as  it  becomes  a  true  spinal 
nerve  ;  and  the  others  divide  and  subdivide, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  other 
cells  the  long  axis-cylinder  process  is  de- 
ficient, and  the  short  projections  alone  exist 
and  join  those  of  other  cells.  Finally,  a 
group  of  cells  may  have  its  processes  ramify- 
ing and  joining  the  terminal  plexus  of  an 
axis-cylinder. 

The  posterior  or  grey  commissure. — This 
is  situated  transversely  and  horizontally, 
and  reaches  from  the  back  of  the  anterior 
commissure  to  the  end  of  the  posterior 
fissure.  It  consists,  from  before  backwards, 
of  anterior  nerve-fibres  crossing  from  one 
anterior  cornua  to  the  other,  and  then  of  a 
wide  space,  in  which  there  is  a  plexiform 
arrangement  of  fibrils  surrounding  the  central 
canal.  This  is  more  or  less  circular  in  out- 
line, and  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  connective 
tissue  lined  internally  by  columnar  epithe- 
lium, which  under  certain  circumstances  is 
ciliated.  There  is  a  central  open  space, 
which  doubtless  daring  life  contains  fiuid. 
The  columnar  cells  have,  under  certain  re- 
agents, such  as  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
fibrillar-looking  appendages  surrounded  by 
a  finely  granular  matter  on  their  end  remote 
from  the  cilia.  Behind  the  canal  is  the 
posterior  part  of  the  grey  commissure,  con- 
sisting of  nerve-fibres  and  connective  tissue, 
the  nerves  passing  from  one  posterior  cornu 
to  the  other. 

Gerlach  states  that  the  multipolar  cells 
of  the  anterior  cornua  originate  nerve- 
fibrils,  which  are  continuous  with  a  large 
process  of  each  cell,  but  that  the  processes 
of  the  cells  of  the  posterior  cornua  break  up 
into  the  plexiform  arrangement,  whence  the 
posterior  nerves  arise. 

Methods  of  preparation.  —  The  general 
principles  of  preparing  and  making  sections 
of  nervous  tissue  have  been  noticed  under 
Pbeparation;  and  see  also  Staining.  The 
following  references  will  enable  micro- 
scopists  to  select  a  variety  of  methods. 
Hardening  with  bichromate  of  ammonia 
and  staining  with  double  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  gold  (Gerlach  in  Strieker,  '  Plum. 
&  Comp.  Hist.'  tr.  Power,  vii.  p.  344). 
Hardening  with  bichromate  of  ammonia, 
and  staining  with  carmine  and  ammonia, 
teasing  and  clearing  in  glycerine  or  Canada 


balsam  (ibid.  p.  345).  Solutions  of  chromic 
acid,  bichromate  of  potash,  spirit  of  wine, 
staining  with  carmine  and  ammonia.  Clear- 
ing with  turpentine  and  Canada  balsam 
(Lockhart  Clarke  in  Beale,  '  How  to  Work,' 
4th  edit.  p.  14-5).  See  also  the  last  method 
described  under  article  Phepaeation. 

BiBL.  Todd's  Ct/cl.  Anat.  ^'  Phi/s.  art. 
Kerve  and  Spinal  Cord ;  Stilling,  Ritchen- 
H;a/-A-es,Cassel,1857;  Lockhart  Clarkein  Phil. 
Trans,  lioy.  Soc.  1858, 1868,  Qu.  3fic.  Jn.  iii. 
p.  66;  KoUiker,  TIandb.  d.  Geivebel.  5th  edit. ; 
Belters,  Untcrsuch.ii.  Gehirnu.ItUckenmark, 
ed.  by  Max  Schultze,  18G8 ;  Gerlach,  Anat. 
d.  mtnsch.  Riickenmarks,  3Ied.  Centralb. 
Jahrg.  1867,  no.  24 ;  and  in  Strieker's 
Hvm.  8(  Comp.  Hist.  ii. 

SPINES  OF  Animals. — These  are  pro- 
perly stout  rigid  and  pointed  processes  of 
the  integument,  formed  externally  by  the 
epidermis,  and  internallj' of  a  portion  of  the 
cutis  or  corresponding  structure  ;  but  the 
term  is  frequently  applied  to  stout  rigid  and 
pointed  processes  of  the  epidermis  only. 

See  Haies,  and  the  notices  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  integument  under  the  heads  of 
the  various  classes. 

Echinus-spines,  see  Shell. 

SPIRACLES  or  Stigmata  of  animals. 
■ — The  external  orifices  of  the  tracheae  of 
Insects  and  Arachnida.  The  respiratory 
tubes  of  t'uese  animals  have  no  communica- 
tion with  tlie  mouth,  but  terminate  exter- 
nally in  orifices  situated  upon  the  surface  of 
the  thorax  or  abdomen.  These  are  mostly 
rounded  or  elliptical  (PI.  28.  figs.  3,  7,  8, 
and  9  «),  sometimes  in  the  form  of  small 
clefts,  and  are  often  furnished  with  a  kind 
of  movable  valve,  or  bounded  by  a  thick- 
ened rim  ;  sometimes  a  sieve-like  structure 
(PI.  27.  fig.  34)  prevents  the  admission  of 
foreign  bodies,  or  they  are  surrounded  by 
hairs  or  scales  effecting  the  same  purpose. 

They  are  often  situated  at  the  lateral 
and  upper  portions  of  the  abdomen,  at  the 
posterior,  lateral,  and  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  &c. 

See  Aeachnida,  Insects,  and  the  heads 
of  the  genera. 

SPIRAL  STRUCTURES  of  Plants.-- 
Among  the  most  elegant  of  the  microscopic 
objects  furnished  by  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom are  the  various  forms  of  the  secondary 
deposits  upon  the  walls  of  cells,  vessels,  and 
ducts,  iSrc,  which  present  the  appearance  of 
fibres  coiled  into  perfect  spirals,  or  of  spiral 
fibres  either  with  the  coils  detached  and 
forming  rings,  or  with  the  coils  more  or  less 
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connected  by  cross  pieces,  producing  a  re- 
ticulated sti'uctui'e. 

Under  the  head  of  Secondary  Deposits 
it  is  stated  that  this  spiral-tibrovis  deposit 
may  be  taken  as  the  character  of  a  group  of 
structures  to  be  contrasted  with  those  struc- 
tures described  as  Pitted,  and  that  the 
essential  distinction  in  the  nature  of  these 
two  groups  lies  in  the  greater  extent  to 
which  the  primary  wall  is  covered  in  the 
pitted  structures.  This  is  not  quite  absolute 
in  reference  to  all  spiral-fibrous  structures, 
as  in  the  true  unrollable  spiral  vessels  and 
similar  organs  the  coils  of  the  spiral  fibres 
are  often  closely  in  contact,  although  not 
adherent  to  each  other.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  various  forms  of  the  open  spiral, 
annular,  and  reticulated  deposits  are  modi- 
fications of  the  simple  close  spiral ;  but  this 
must  be  understood  only  in  a  morpholo- 
gical sense,  since  there  is  no  actual  change 
of  condition  ensuing  with  age,  as  has  been 
assumed  by  some  authors,  the  fibrous  layers 
being  always  originally  deposited  on  the 
primary  wall  in  the  form  and  pattern  which 
they  ultimately  possess.  There  appears  to 
be  no  real  opening  of  the  spirals,  or  break- 
ing up  into  rings,  in  consequence  of  the 
expansion  of  the  primary  wall  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

It  will  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place, 
to  speak  of  the  distinct  well-marked  struc- 
tures ordinarily  known  as  spiral  cells  and 
vessels,  occurring  in  the  stems,  leaves,  &c. 
of  the  higher  plants,  before  describing  cer- 
tain other  forms  found  in  special  organs, 
and  to  reserve  to  the  end  some  points  re- 
lating to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the 
secondary  membranes  of  cells.  Spiral 
structures  are  usually  divided  into  true 
spiral,  annular,  reticulated,  and  scalurifonn 
organs. 

Spiral  cells  and  vessels  are  perhaps  the 
most  generally  diffused  of  the  forms.  The 
name  spiral  vessel  is  given  to  elongated 
cylindrical  cells  tapering  to  a  point  at  both 
ends,  with  a  spiral-fibrous  deposit  lining  the 
primary  wall  (fig.  Go9,  and  PI.  .39.  figs.  8, 11, 
12).  The  spiral  fibre  may  be  either  single, 
as  is  most  common,  double  (fig.  659)  ;  or 
a  number  of  fibres  may  run  parallel  {Mii- 
sa,  Nepenthes,  Zinyiberacece,  3Iarantacece). 
These  spiral  vessels  occur  as  the  first  vascu- 
lar formation  outside  the  pith  (Medullary 
Sheath)  in  almost  all  the  Dicotyledons 
(fig.  600),  and  as  the  first  vascular  forma- 
tion in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stems  of 
Monocotyledons — also  of  all  other  vascular 


bundles,  forming  the  ribs  or  veins  of  pe- 
tioles, leaves,  bracts,  sepals,  petals,  &c.  In 
the  internal  organs  they  can  only  be  ob- 
served in  sections,  or  when  extracted  by 
maceration ;  in  delicate  vessels  and  petals 
they  may  often  be  observed  through  the 
transparent  epidermis.  The  coiled  spiral 
fibre  is  mostly  elastic   enough  to  bear 


Fig.  659.  I'ig.  660. 


Fig,  659.  Fragments  of  spiral  vessels  from  the  Melon. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 

Fig.  660.  Magnified  diagram  of  a  section  of  the  base 
of  a  leaf-stalk  arising  from  a  Dicotyledonous  shoot, 
showing  the  position  of  the  spiral  vessels  in  the  leaf- 
stalk and  ne^it  the  pith  of  the  shoot,  the  spiral  fibres 
being  uncoiled  and  a  little  drawn  out. 

stretching  open  like  a  wire  spring ;  in  this 
case  the  primary  wall  is  torn  between  the 
coils,  and  its  ragged  edges  may  sometimes 
be  detected.  The  uncoiled  fibres  are  often 
seen  still  unbroken  when  a  hyacinth  or 
similar  leaf  is  broken  across  and  the  pieces 
gently  drawn  apart.  Annnlar  vessels  closely 
resemble  the  preceding,  except  that  the 
fibrous  deposits  are  in  the  form  of  detached 
rings  (fig.  661)  ;  they  are  the  rarest  forms ; 
they  are  especially  remarkable  in  the  Equi- 
setacefe.  The  ?-eticulated,  again,  have  irre- 
gular spiral  coils  or  rings  connected  more 
or  less  by  perpendicular  or  oblique  bars 
(fig.  662,  and  PI.  .39.  fig.  9)  into  a  network. 
These  two  modifications  are  usually  of  larger 
diameter  than  the  true  spiral  vessel,  and 
the  reticulated  larger  (also  of  later  origin  in 
the  organs)  than  the  annular.  However, 
mixed  forms  occur  not  uncommonly,  partly 
annular,  partly  spiral  or  reticulated  (fig.  663) . 
They  are  found  in  similar  situations,  but 
generally  do  not  extend  into  the  more  de- 

3  A 
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licate  organs.  Spiral,  annular,  and  reticu- 
lated vessels  may  be  prepared  in  most  beau- 
tiful forms  and  large  size  from  portions  of 
the  leaf-stalk  of  rhubarb,  of  the  stem  of  the 
garden-balsam,  the  melon,  &c. 


Fig.  661. 


Fio-.  663. 


Fig.  661.  Fragment  of  an  annular  vessel  from  the 
Melon.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

Fig.  662.  Portion  of  a  reticulated  -vessel  from  the 
Melon.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

Fig.  66S.  Fragment  of  a  spiral  and  annular  vessel  from 
he  Melon.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

Spiral  and  other  vessels  are  usually  sim- 
ple at  first  (branched  spiral  vessels  do  occur, 
more  rarely),  but  ordinarily  unite  together 
by  a  kind  of  fusion.  The  conical  extremities 
overlap  to  a  certain  extent  (fig.  659) ;  and 
thus  the  articulation  is  more  or  less  oblique. 
This  fusion  is  much  more  evident  and  com- 
plicated in  roots,  rhizomes,  and  abbreviated 
stems  than  in  stems  with  developed  inter- 
nodes.  The  elementary  cells  are  then  gene- 
rally much  shorter;  and  the  vessels  formed 
from  them  branch  out  in  various  directions 
through  the  tissue.  This  is  verj^  well  seen 
in  the  roots  of  many  herbaceous  plants, 
such  as  the  dandelion,  chicory,  &c.,  and  at 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  vascular  bimdles 
of  adventitious  roots  generally. 

The  above-mentioned  confluent  spiral 
vessels  pass  insensibly  into  the  duds,  which 
are  similar  confluent  rows  of  cells  forming 
parts  of  the  solid  wood  of  stems,  composed 
of  cells  with  flat  ends  applied  together. 
They  may  resemble  in  their  markings  the 
preceding  forms,  but  in  their  varied  con- 
ditions form  a  series  leading  towards  the 
Pitted  Duct,s.  The  scalariform  vessels  or 
ducts  (fig.  664,  and  PL  39.  fig.  10),  so  called 
from  the  ladder-like  markings,  are  a  very 
regular  form  of  the  reticulated  type — this  re- 
gularity appearing  to  depend,  however,  upon 
the  relation  between  the  markings  of  the  ad- 


Fig.  664. 


jacent  organs.  In  the  Pitted  Ducts  we  find 
the  pits  only  opposite  to  other  pits,  therefore 
on  the  sides  adj  acent  to  other  ducts  or  to  cells ; 
in  the  scalariform  ducts 
a  spiral-fibrous  deposit 
is  conjoined  into  a  net- 
work by  vertical  fibres 
placed  opposite  the  in- 
tercellular passages  or 
the  meeting  angles  of 
contiguous  cells  or 
ducts,  leaving  regular 
slit-like  spaces  opposite 
the  cavities  of  the  adja- 
cent cells.  This  form 
is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ferns ; 
but  it  occurs  also  com- 
monly in  the  Dicoty- 
ledons in  a  less  regular 

form  passing  quite  in- pragmentsof scalariform 
sensibly    mto    Pitted     vessels  from  a  Fern. 
Ducts,  as  in  the  wood  Magnified 200  diameters. 

of  Eri/n(jii(m  maritimum 

(PL  39."  fig.  21).     The  scalariform  vessels 

of  Ferns  are  often  slightly  unrollable. 

It  is  mentioned  under  Pitted  Steuc- 
TUEES,  also,  that  a  combination  of  the  two 
types  sometimes  occurs  in  the  same  cell. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  ducts  of  the  Lime, 
Mezereon,  and  other  plants  (PL  39.  figs.  4, 
13,&19). 

Besides  the  generally  difiiised  spiral  and 
other  vessels  and  ducts  above  described, 
cells,  properly  so  called  (that  is,  such  as 
never  become  elongated  very  greatly  in  one 
particular  direction),  belonging  to  particular 
organs  and  plants,  present  the  same  kind  of 
markings.  The  ducts  and  vessels,  indeed, 
in  many  cases  are  formed  of  very  short 
cellular  elements  ;  but  these  may  be  distin- 
guished from  proper  cellular  tissue  charac- 
terized by  spiral  secondary  deposits.  Under 
this  head  may  be  cited  first  certain  wood- 
cclls.  In  the  Cactacese,  the  prosenchyma- 
tous  tissue  of  the  stem  presents  remarkable 
spiral  and  annular  cells,  in  which  the  fibre 
becomes  so  much  thickened  that  it  projects 
like  a  riband  set  with  its  edge  against  the 
cell-wall  (PL  39.  fig.  7).  The  wood  of  the 
Mistletoe  (figs.  660, 666)  also  exhibits  spiral- 
fibrous  cells ;  that  of  the  Yew  (Taxus)  is 
composed  of  true  spiral-fibrous  cells  and 
others  with  bordered  Pits  and  an  internal 
spiral  fibre  in  addition  (PI.  39.  fig.  4).  In 
the  stems  of  the  LeguminosfE,  parenchy- 
matous portions  occur  in  the  midst  of  the 
wood,  the  cells  of  which  exhibit  spiral  fibres 
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(JJlex,  Spartium).  The  cellular  tissue  near 
the  surface  of  the  roots  of  the  epiphytic 
Orchids  (PI.  .39.  %•  6j  affords  another  "ex- 
ample, as  also  some  of  the  subepidermal 
cells  of  the  leaves  (fig.  667_).    The  layers  of 


Fig.  66.5.        Fig.  666.         Fig.  667. 


Fig.  665.  Ammlar-flbrous  cell  from  the  stem  of  ilistle- 
t'je.    Magnified  ^00  diameters. 

Fig.  666.  Cell  intermediate  between  reticulated  and 
pitted,  from  the  Mistletoe.    Magnified  20iJ  diameters. 

Fig.  667.  Spiral-fibrous  cell  from  the  leaf  of  an  Orchid. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 

cells  lining  the  Axthees  of  Flowering 
plants  are  characterized  by  most  varied 
patterns  of  spiral  markings  (PI.  32.  fig3.1-.5 ); 
in  these  cells,  moreover,  we  sometimes  see 
the  connexion  between  the  fi^brous  and  ho- 
mogeneous deposits  well  illustrated,  as  the 
cells  may  have  one  or  more  sides  mai-ked 
with  spiral  fibres,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  wall  is  covered  with  a  continuous  layer. 
A  similar  structure,  generally  with  perfect 
spiral  fibres,  occurs  in  the  waUs  of  the  spo- 
ransres  oi  Jimgennannia,  Marchantin  (PI.  32. 
fig.  3-5) ,  and  other  Liverworts.  With  these 
are  nearly  connected  the  structures  called 
Elatf.bs,  which  are  found  mixed  with  the 
spores  in  the  same  plants.  These  are  tu- 
bular cells  containing  a  single  or  double 
elastic  spiral  fibre  (PI.  32.  figs.  •36-38 j, 
exactly  analogous  to  the  spiral  vessel  in 
structure.  Elaters  of  similar  nature  occur 
even  among  the  Fimsri,  as  in  the  sporange 
of  Teichia  (PI.  32.  figs.  39,  40).  The  ela- 
ters of  the  Equisetacese  (fig.  20-5,  p.  288) 
are  of  diflerent  character,  consisting  of  four 
short  filaments  with  clavate  ends,  attached 
at  one  side  of  the  spore  and  originally 
coiled  round  it,  ultimately  unrolling  with 
elasticity.  They  appear  to  be  formed  by 
the  deposition  of  a  spiral-fibrous  layer  on 
the  wall  of  the  parent  ceU  of  the  spore, 
within  which  the  true  (single)  spore-mem- 
brane is  formed,  unadherent ;  and  when  the 
spore  is  ripe,  the  spiral-fibrous  layer  splits 
up  and  starts  away  from  the  inner  coat. 
An  elegant  spiral  and  annular  fibrous  struc- 
ture is  also  met  with  in  the  large  cells  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Sph.a.&xace^  (Pi.  39.  fig.  2-5) ; 
this  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  similar  de- 
posits in  the  higher  plants.    Spiral  layers 


are  foimd,  less  distinctly,  in  the  radical 
hairs  growing  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
1  fi'ond  of  Maech.\xti.4,    Xageli  regards 
I  them  as  folds  of  an  inner  layer  of  mem- 
brane;  but  they  appear  to  be  regular  secon- 
]  dary  deposits. 

I      Lastly,  the  hairs  and  similar  epidermal 
i  appendages  sometimes  exhibit  spiral-fibrous 
I  deposits.     An  unrollable  spiral  fibre  is 
j  beautifully  arranged  in  the  cells  forming 
!  the  mealy  coating  of  the  seed  of  Oobcea 
scandem  (Pl.^1.  fior.  20;.  The  seeds  of  many 
\  of  the  Acanthaceas  (PL  21.  fi»s.  21  &  24), 
CoUomia  (PI.  21.  fig.  22 j,  the  pericarp  of 
some  of  the  Labiatje  (Pi.  21.  fig.  23j  and 
Compo.sitae  (.Senecto)  bear  tubular  hairs, 
consisting  of  cells  with  a  spiral  or  annular 
\  fibre  in  their  interior  (see  Haies  of  Plants). 
The  structure  of  the  hairs  of  CoUomia, 
Ruellia,  &c.  has  been  much  discussed,  but 
!  it  seems  very  simple  :  they  appear  to  con- 
'  sist  of  a  short  tubular  cell,  upon  the  wall  of 
j  which  a  closely  coiled  elastic  spiral-fibrous 
1  layer  is  deposited ;  during  the  ripening  of 
the  seed  the  primary  membrane  undergoes 
:  a  metamorphosis  into  a  substance  related  to 
1  amyloid  (or  bassorin  ? ),  which  softens  and 
j  swells  up  when  placed  in  water,  allowing 
i  the  spiral  fibre  to  extend  itself  (PI.  2L 
■  figs.  21, 22  b,  c).    Sulphuric  acid  and  iodine 
give  the  swollen  gum-like  envelope  a  pur- 
plish tint. 

I  Another  and  less  distinctly  marked  spiral 
arrangement  of  the  substance  of  the  cell- 
walls  occurs  in  the  form  of  cracks  or  gaps 
in  certain  of  the  layers  of  the  secondary 
deposits,  running  more  or  less  roimd  the 

:  cell,  appearing  like  iiTegular  spiral  streaks ; 
these  are  sometimes  present  in  the  earlier 
secondary  layers  and  not  in  the  later,  so 
that  the  "  cracks  "  are  covered  in  by  the 
latter  and  converted  into  canals  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cell-wall.  These  occur  in  the 
wood-cells  of  Seniandia  sonora,  in  the  pros- 
enchymatous  cells  of  the  vascular  bundles 

'  of  Caryota  urens.  Phosnix,  Metroxijlon,  and 
probably  in  other  cases.  Something  similar 
may  be  detected  in  the  wood-cells  of  Pi7nis 
(PI.  39.  fig.  1),  especially  after  treatment 

I  with  boUing  nitric  acid.    In  liber-cells  a 

I  spiral  texture  is  far  more  generally  evident. 
In  Vinca,  for  instance  (PI.  39.  fig.  30),  and 
other  Apocynaceous  plants,  a  delicate  spiral 
stiiarion  of  the  wall  is  evident  in  its  natural 
state,  beautifully  regular  in  its  arrange- 
ment :  a  similar  appearance  may  often  be 

'   detected  in  the  walls  of  thickened  hairs, 

i  especially  when  acids  are  applied,  as  in 

3  a2 
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Cotton  (PI.  21.  fig.  1  6),  particularlr  in  ^n-  | 
cotton  (tig.  1  e) — sometimes  "with  interme-  \ 
diate  slits^,  as  in  C'rtica  (PI.  21.  fig.  8),_&c. ; 
and  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  a  minute 
spiral-fibrous  structure  may  be  detected  in  ; 
the  secondary  layers  of  the  liber-cells  of  very 
many  plants',  as'of  Flax  (PI.  21.  fig.  2  b,  c), 
Coil-  (PI.  21.  fig.  5  a,  b),  Bahmeria  (PI.  21. 
fig.  2  h,  c),  &c.    All  these  spiral  structures  I 
belong  to  the  secondary  deposits  of  the 
cells  ;"they  are  mostly  distinguishable  from 
those  previously  described  by  being  thinner 
places  or  lines  left  bare,  iastead  of  being  lines  j 
of  deposit.  _    _  \ 

We  have  observed  a  somewhat  similar  i 
spiral  streaking  of  the  walls  of  Hydrodictyon, 
depending  on  slits  in  certain  of  the  laminae.  : 
Some  of  "the  genera  of  OscUlatoriaceaj.  as  | 
Ainactis  (PI.  4.  fig.  15  h)  and  Schizosiphon  I 
(PL  4.  fig.  \Zd,  e),  also  present  a  spiral-  , 
fibrous  decomposition   of  their   cellulose  | 
coats  when  old  ;  and  we  have  seen  a  spu-al  \ 
marking  on  tlie  wall  of  Cladophora,  as  de-  ] 
scribed  by  Mitscherlich.    Agardh  has  re-  ; 
cently  stated  that  he  detected  a  complicated 
spii-ai-fibrous  structure  in  the  ceU-waU  of 
Confervfe,  extending,  however,  from  one 
cell  to  another  ;  and  he  regards  this  as  a 
proof  of  the  spiral  structm-e  of  primary  cell- 
membrane  generally :  and  he  says  he  has 
likewise  detected  an  analogous  spiral-fibrous 
structure  in  the  primary  cell-wall  of  the 
structui-es  of  the  Phanerogamia.    The  deli- 
cate striatiorpofldie  membranes  of  the  Con- 
fervte  and  slightly  thickened  liber-  or  par- 
enchyma-ceUs  of"  many  Flowering  plants 
form' a  desu-able  object  of  investigation  for 
those  accustomed  to  the  delicate  observa- 
tion of  the  markings  of  the  valves  of  the 
Diatomacese.    The  use  of  reagents,  such  as 
nitric  acid  and  solution  of  potash,  boiling, 
maceration,  and  other  means  must  be  em- 
ployed for  this  pm-pose,  controlled  always 
by  a  careful  observation  of  the  structui-es  in 
their  natural  state  and  in  difiereut  stages  of 
development.    It  is  not  impossible  that  aU 
secondary  deposits  may  proye,_  as  _  Meyen 
assumed,'to  have  a  fibrous  constitution,  and 
true  membrane  to  be  confined  to  the  primary 
walls.    One  set  of  layers,  however,  seems 
always  to  resist  the  endeavour  to  resolve 
them"  into  fibrils,  namely  those  of  the  homy 
and  fleshy  Axbumen  of  seeds. 

As  to  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  spu'al 
secondary  deposits,  little  is  certainly  kno-rni  ^ 
at  present.   Criiger  atti-ibutes  them  to  spiral 
circulation  of  the  secretinor  protoplasm  over  ! 
the  ceU-waU  in  the  position  of  the  future 


fibres.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  somewhat 
speculative  notion.  Others  have  asserted 
that  they  are  formed  by  gradual  collocation 
of  -s-isible  granules  ;  this  is  certainly  an  error. 
We  have  observed  the  gi-adual  formation  of 
the  spiral  band  in  the  elater  of  Marchantia, 
where  it  is  at  first  a  faint  spiral  trace  with 
indistinct  edges ;  as  it  grows  thicker,  the 
edges  become  more  and  more  defined,  and 
it  is  produced  originally  iu  the  exact  posi- 
tion and  pattern  which  it  subsequently  re- 
tains. Trecul  has  lately  pubUshed  an  ela- 
borate memoir,  reviving  an  old  notion  that 
the  spiral  and  other  fibrous  markings  are 
folds  of  membrane  thrown  inwards  fi-om  the 
cell-wall.  We  beUeve  this  to  be  altogether 
a  misconception. 

The  actively  moving  spu'al  filaments  or 
Speeuatozoids  of  the  Ferns,  Mosses,  Cha- 
racese,  &c.  have  nothing  in  common,  ex- 
cept the  spiral  form,  with  the  structm-es  de- 
scribed in  this  article ;  they  belong  to  the 
protoplasmic  structures  or  cell-contents,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  the  spiraUy-arranged 
green  contents  of  Spirogyra  ;  while  this 
article  refers  exclusively  to  ceUulose  sti'uc- 
tures  belonging  to  the  cell-wall. 

See  also  Cell,  Vegetable ;  Seconbaby 
DEPOSITS ;  Pitted  steuctures  ;  and  Tis- 
sues, Vegetable. 

BiBL.  General  works  on  Vegetable  Ana- 
tomy ;  Schleiden,  Ann.  Xat.  Sist.  vi.  p.  -35 
(from  the  Flora,  18-39) :  Grifiith,  Ajin.  Xat. 
Hist.  X.  p.  109  ;  E.  Quekett,  Tram.  Mic. 
Soc.  i.  p.  1 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  p.  495 ; 
Mohl,  Vertn.  Schrift.  p.  285  {Ann.  des  Sc. 
Xat.  2  ser.  xiv.  p.  242)  ;  Vegetable  Cell, 
London,  1852,  p.  14 ;  Agardh,  De  Cell.  Ve- 
yetab.  Lund,  1852 ;  Criiger,  Botnn.  Zeif.  xii. 
pp.  57,  833  (1854),xiii.  p.  601  (1855) ;  Cas- 
pary,  £ot.  Zeit.  xi.  p.  801  (1853)  ;  Trecul, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Xat.  4  ser.  ii.  p.  273 ;  Schacht, 
Pflanzenzelle,  BerUn,  1852;  Bot^  Zeit.  viii. 
p.  697  (1850)  ;  Lnger,  Linntea,  xv.  p.  .385 
(1841)  ;  Herbert  Spencer,  Linn.  Trans,  xxv. 
p.  405. 

SPIRILLI'NA,  Ehr.— A  doubtful  genus 
of  marine  Infusoria,  of  the  family  ArceUina. 

Char.  SheU  siliceous,  porous,  foiming  a 
flat  spiral. 

S.  vivipara.  Shell  microscopic,  hyaline, 
smooth,  containing  numerous  embryo  sheUs. 
Found  in  America. 

Blbl.  Ehrenberg,  ^&7i«/i<//.  d.  Berl.AJiad. 
1841,  pp.  402,  422. 

SPIRELLI'XA,  Ehr.,  Rupt.  Jones.— A 
genus  of  Rotaline  Foraminfera,  near  Puhi- 
nulina. 
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Char.  Shell  hyaline,  consisting  of  a  single 
elongated  chamber,  coiled  into  a  tlat  close 
spiral ;  orifice  simple,  as  wide  as  the  tube. 

Two  recent  British  species,  8.  perforata 
(PI.  47.  fig.  5),  and  niari/aritifera;  also  some 
fossil  (Jurassic  and  Tertiary). 

BiBL.  Williamson,  Rec.  For.  91;  Car- 
penter, Introd.  For.  180 ;  Parker  and  Jones, 
Ann.  N.  H.  4.  iv.  386 ;  ix.  221. 

SPIRIL'LUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Oscil- 
latoriaceiB. 

Char.  Consisting  of  a  colourless,  tortuous, 
or  a  cylindrical  spiral  filament. 

These  organisms,  found  in  infusions  and 
decomposing  liquids,  are  very  interesting- 
objects  on  account  of  the  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  their  corkscrew-like  movements. 
They  multiply  by  transverse  division,  sepa- 
rating into  two  portions  while  in  motion. 
They  are  jointed  (or  septate  ?) ;  but  the 
joints  are  not  always  easy  of  detection. 
They  are  insoluble  in  boiling  potash.  Their 
structure  is  best  examined  when  they  are 
preserved  in  a  dry  state.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  where  to  place  them  in  a  system;  but 
they  are  apparently  nearest  related  to  the 
Oscillatoriaceous  Algge.  Spirillum  bryuzoon 
consists  of  the  sperniatozoids  of  Mosses. 

1.  S.  tenue.  Filament  slightly  tortuous, 
indistinctly  jointed  ;  spiral  of  three  or  four 
turns  ;  movement  active ;  length  1-1000"  ; 
diam.  1-12,000". 

2.  S.  undula.  Filament  very  tortuous, 
distinctly  jointed  ;  spiral  of  one  or  one 
and  a  half  turns ;  length  1-1500" ;  diam. 
1-20,000". 

3.  S.  vobdans  (PI.  3.  fig.  23).  Filaments 
very  tortuous,  distinctly  jointed  ;  spiial  of 
three,  four,  or  more  turns;  length  1-1400"; 
diam.  1-14,000". 

4.  »S'.  pKcatile  {Spirochceta  plicntilis,  Ehr.) 
(PI.  3.  fig.  22).  Filament  very  long  ;  coils 
very  numerous  ;  movement  undulating  ; 
length  1-180";  diam.  1-12,000". 

EiBL.  Ehr.  I)ifus.  p.  84;  Bujard.  Infus, 
p.  223 ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Fur.  Ah/,  ii.  p.  72. 

SPIROCH/E'TA,  Ehr.  (probably  identi- 
cal with  SpiniLLUJi). — *S'.  ptlicatilis  —  Spiril- 
Imn  plicatile. 

SPIROCHO'NA,  Stein.  —  A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Vorticellina. 

5.  gemmipara  (PI.  25.  fig.  35)  is  found 
pon  the  branchial  plates  of  Gammarus 

Puh'X,  where  also  its  remarkable  Acineta- 
form  (PI.  35.  fig.  36)  occurs. 

S.  Scheutm  ii  is  met  with  upon  the  feathery 
setaB  arising  from  the  terminal  joints  of  the 
postabdominal  legs  of  Gammarus. 


BiBL.  Stein,  Die  Infus. ;  Pritch.  Infus. ; 
Clap,  et  Lachm.  Ftudes,  p.  132. 

SPIRODIS'CDS,  Ehr.— Under  the  name 
S.  fulvus,  Ehrenberg  places  among  the  In- 
fusoria, in  the  family  Vibrionia,  a  brownish 
organism,  consisting  of  a  short  iiscoidal  or 
much-riatteued  helical  spiral,  1-1200"  in 
diameter,  and  found  in  Siberia.  It  exhi- 
bited a  slow  movement.  Ehrenberg's  figure 
greatly  resembles  that  in  PI.  32.  fig.  34  (the 
upper  two),  without  the  cilia,  and  magnified 
200  instead  of  400  diameters. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  86. 

SPIROGY'RA  {Zygnema,  Agardh  in 
part)  (tig.  668). — A  genus  of  Zygnemacese 
(Confervoid  Algfe),  mostly  very  elegant, 
and  all  very  interesting  on  account  of  their 
structure  and  modes  of  development.  They 
are  gTeen  filaments,  floating  unattached  in 
standing  fresh  water.  They  consist  of 
jointed  tubes  (that  is,  rows  of  cylindrical 
cells),  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  in 
the  interior  of  which  the  green  colouring- 
matter  is  arranged  in  one  or  more  spiral 
lines  running  round  the  walls,  these  spiral 
lines  presenting  bright  points  at  intervals 
along  their  course  (PI.  5.  figs.  17,  26,  27). 
The  green  lines  consist  of  bands  of  proto- 
plasm coloured  green  by  chlorophyll.  The 
bright  points  are  in  some  stages  composed 
of  globules  of  similar  substance ;  but  gene- 
rally they  are  occupied  by  starch -gi'anules 
imbedded  in  the  proto- 
plasm ;  smaller  starch- 
granules  also  occur  at 
certain  stages  through- 
out the  green  band.  A 
remarkable  lenticular 
nucleus  is  also  present, 
suspended  in  the  centre 
of  the  cell  by  threads 
of  protoplasm  running- 
out  to  the  primordial 
utricle  lying  against 
the  cell-wall.  Some- 
times this  nucleus  is 

placed  with   its  faces      gpirogyi-a  communis. 

towards  the  side  wa  1 

(O.WJft(/fl,rl.  O.tlg.  2bJ;     filameDts  conjugating, 
sometimes  it  appears  to   Magnified  200  diameters. 

be  placed  with  its  faces 
looking  up  and  down,  as  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  narrow  ellipse  when  seen 
sideways  {  S.  pellucidu,^  PI.  5.  fig.  27).  The 
laminated  structure  of  the  cell-walls  is  also 
curious,  but  will  be  better  imderstood  after 
a  sketch  of  the  mode  of  development. 
The  attractive  appearance  of  tlie  Spiro- 


Fig.  668. 
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gi/rfs  and  tlie  easily  observed  pheuomenon  i 
of  coniuiration  have  caused  much  attention  I 
to  be  paid  to  this  genus;  and  many  points  of  ■ 
their  historv  have  been  determined.    The  j 
cells  composing  the  filaments  all  multiply  ; 
simultaneously  when  the  plant  is  growing, 
each  becoming  twice  its  length  and  dividing 
into  two.    It  has  been  certainly  observed  by  ; 
A.  Braun  and  Pringsheim  that  the  division  \ 
is  preceded  by  a  division  of  the  nucleus.  I 
From  this  interstitial  mode  of  growth  it  is  ! 
evident  that  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  plants  '< 
actively  vegetating  must  soon  become  com-  : 
posed  of  a  number  of  layers  belonging  to  di-  j 
stinct  generations  of  cells.   Thus,  supposing  \ 
we  have  an  original  cell  <?,  this  encloses  its  \ 
progeny,  two  cells  a"  &  h,  and  when  these  > 
divide  again  and  come  to  enclose  respect-  j 
ively     k  c  and  h-  k  d,  the  parent  cell  a,  • 
stretched  to  four  times  its  original  length,  { 
still  encloses  the  whole.    The  laminte  be-  ! 
longing  to  the  respective  generations  do  not  : 
become  very  intimately  blended :  for  by  ma- 
ceration we  may  cause  the  outer  membranes  | 
to  soften  and  dissolve,  and  set  free  the  j 
younger  cells  intact.    The  older  membranes  | 
seem  to  have  become  thinner  by  stretching,  j 
or  by  solution,  midway  between  their  septa,  ! 
since  on  maceration  we  may  often  see  them 
give  way  in  the  middle,  and  the  young  cells  j 
slip  out  from  them,  leaving  them  as  short  I 
hyaline  tubes  with  a  diaphragm  in  the  mid-  , 
die.    The  ends  of  the  cells  of  some  species 
generally  present   a   curious  appearance, 
which  might  be  compared  to  the  •■punt"  ] 
of  a  bottle,  only  it  is  a  circular  fold  thiown  | 
in  from  the  cross  septum.    It  is  attributed  \ 
to  the  excessive  growth  of  the  membrane  i 
of  the  young  cells,  confined  in  space  by  the  ; 
outer  parent-membrane.    The  filaments  of 
Sph-Offt/ra  are  consequently  very  instructive 
in  reference  to  vegetative  cell-formation.  ; 
In  some  cases  the  half-dissolved  parent-cell  | 
membranes  form  a  delicate  but  weU-defined  j 
gelatinous  coat  on  the  tube  (PI.  o.  fig.  27  s). 

The  reproduction  of  this  genus  exhibits, 
besides  the  proper  conjugation,  other  phe- 
nomena, the  import  of  which  is  not  yet  tully 
determined.  The  conjugationitseK  has  been 
observed  by  almost  every  microscopist.  It 
consists  essentially  in  the  production  of 
papillary  elevations  on  the  contiguous  walls  ^ 
of  the  cells  of  two  filaments  lying  side  by  | 
side,  the  growth  of  these  papillae  tmtil  i 
they  come  into  contact,  and  their  coalescence  ' 
so  as  to  form  a  canal  of  communication  be-  ' 
tween  the  two  cells  (fig.  668 ;  PI.  5.  fig.  18).  | 
"When  this  is  accomplished,  the  contents  of 


one  of  the  cells  (the  contents  of  both  having 
meanwhile  lost  their  characteristic  arrange- 
ment on  the  cell-walls)  pass  over  through 
the  cross  tube  into  the  other  cell,  when  the 
contents  of  both  become  blended  avd  form 
an  elliptical  free  body  5.  fig.  IS),  which 
acquires  cellulose  integuments  and  becomes 
a  spore  or  zygospore,  lying  free  in  the  parent 
cell.  This  process  is  accompanied  by  the 
death  of  the  parent  filaments,  conjugation 
often  taking  place  in  the  majority  of  the 
cells  :  the  spores  are  sometimes  set  free  by 
decay  of  the  parent  ceU-wall :  but  very  often 
the  latter  remains  undissolved  untU  the 
germination  of  the  spore  (PI.  5.  fig.  19). 
A  modification  of  this  mode  of  conjugation 
occm-s  in  some  cases,  apparently  as  an  ab- 
nonnal  process :  for  it  has  been  obsei-ved 
(Braun)  taking  place  in  those  species  which 
conjugate  as  above.  It  occurs  in  solitaiy 
filaments,  in  which  two  contiguous  cells 
produce  papilla  at  the  adjoining  ends, 
growing  towards  each  other  and  coalescing, 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  cells  thus  passing 
into  the  next  cell  of  the  same  filament. 
A.  Braun  calls  this  "chain-like"'  conjuga- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  the  '"ladder- 
like  ■'  conjugation  above  described.  As  the 
two  forms  occm*  associated,  Kiitzing's  genus 
Rhynchonona  and  others  founded  upon  this 
are  of  doubtful  value. 

The  ripe  spore  or  zygospore  presents  the 
appeai-ance  of  an  elliptical  body  enclosed  in 
three  membranous  coats,  the  outer  of  which 
is  of  delicate  texture  and  sepai-ated  by  an 
interval  from  the  next,  which  is  brownish 
and  of  firm  texture.  The  inmost  coat,  or 
ti'ue  spore  -  membrane,  is  again  delicate. 
The  spores  appear  to  rest  through  the 
winter  after  they  are  formed,  and  to  germi- 
nate in  spring,  in  which  process  the  middle 
coat  of  the  spore  splits  at  one  end,  longitu- 
dinally, opening  by  two  valves  to  allow  the 
inner  to  grow  forth,  which  bursts  through 
the  outermost  sac,  in  the  form  of  a  tube 
(PI.  5.  fig.  19)  which  soon  acquires  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  parent 
plants.  The  contents  of  the  spore  are  brown 
and  homogeneous  during  the  stage  of  rest 
(fig.  21) ;  in  germination  they  become  green 
again,  and  arrange  themselves  in  the  spkal 
bands  (fig.  22),  which  become  more  distinct 
as  the  cell  elongates. 

Certain  other  occurrences  take  place  in 
the  cell-contents  of  the  Spiroffyrce,  the  rela- 
tion of  which  to  the  reproduction  is  not  so 
clear  as  the  above.  In  filaments  in  an  un- 
healthy condition,  about  to  decay,  such  as 
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are  often  seen  when  a  collection  of  tliem  is 
placed  in  ajar  of  water  to  keep  for  exami- 
nation, it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  green 
contents  pradually  lose  their  spiral  arrange- 
ment and  break  up  into  a  number  of  giobular 
portions  (PI.  5.  tig.  28) ;  we  haTe  sometimes 
observed  these  roUing;  over  slowly  in  the 
cell.  In  one  case  we  have  observed  the 
contents  converted  into  sixteen  distinctly 
organized  biciliated  zoospores  (PI.  5.  fig.  20), 
differing  only  from  the  ordinary  zoospores 
of  the  Coniervoids  in  the  almost  total 
absence  of  coloiu*.  They  were  somewhat 
crowded  in  the  cell,  and  moved  lazily  about 
in  it,  the  cilia  vibrating.  It  is  still  more 
common  to  observe  the  contents  of  decayed 
filaments  converted  into  encysted  globules 
(PI.  5.  figs.  24,  25),  which  would  appear  to 
be  a  kind  of  restiug-form  of  the  zoospores. 
These  globules,  which  have  a  tough  spinulose 
coat,  have  been  observed  by  Pringsheim 
as  produced  from  the  contents  both  of 
ordinary  cells  and  (abnormally!')  from  the 
contents  of  a  large  spore  (PI.  5.  fig.  23) :  the 
latter  case  might  give  colour  to  the  idea  that 
this  was  a  sporange,  had  not  its  germination 
been  observed.  Pringsheim  has  further 
noticed  that  actively  moving  zoospores  are 
produced  from  the  small  encysted  bodies ; 
perhaps  these  may  fulfil  an  antheridial 
fimction.  Carter  has  observed  in  the  cells 
of  Spirogyra  the  bodies  constituting  the 
genus  Pythium  of  the  German  authors,  and 
apparently  connected  with  the  zoospore- 
like  bodies  just  described  (see  Pythium). 

The  species  of  Sjn'royyra  have  been 
greatly  multiplied  by  authors.  The  pecu- 
liar fold  projecting  from  the  septum  appears 
to  us  to  depend  upon  age  and  activity  of 
growth  ;  and  the  lengih  of  the  joints  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  stage  of  growth,  as 
they  continually  divide' into  two  equal  parts. 

S.  communis  (fig.  668).  Filaments  1-1440 
to  1-1200"  in  diam. ;  joints  two  or  three 
times  as  long ;  tiims  of  spiral  four,  broad  ; 
spores  elliptical  (Hass.  pi.  28.  figs.  5,  6). 

S.  qidnina  (PI.  5.  fig.  17).  Filaments 
1-600"  in  diam. ;  joints  once  and  a  half 
or  twice  as  long  ;  turns  of  spiral  broad  and 
dense  ;  spores  elliptical.  Varies  to  some 
extent  in  the  length  of  the  joints,  which  are 
sometimes  twice  to  seven  times  as  long. 

S.  nitida  (PL  5.  fig.  26).  Filanaents 
1-360"  in  diam. ;  joints  twice  or  three  times 
as  long  ;  spiral  bands  foiu',  dense,  closely 
veiled  ;  spores  elliptical. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Brit.  Freslno.  Alg.  p.  135; 
Kiitzing,  »S^jec.  Alg.  p.  437,  Tab.  Pliyc,  v. ; 


Pringsh.  Flora,  xxxv.  p.  405,  1852  (Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  xi.  p.  210) ;  Al.  Braun, 
Verjiingung  {Ray  Soc.  Vol.  1853,  passim)  ; 
Vaucher,  Conferves,  p.  37  ;  Agardh,  Ann.  d. 
Sc.  Kat.  2  ser.  vi.  p.  19/  ;  Piabenh.  Fl.  Fur, 
Ah/,  iii.  p.  232. 

SPIPtOLI'NA,Lamk.  (SpiELTLiXA,Ehr.). 
— Restricted.  The  long,  narrow,  crozier- 
like  modifications  of  Peneroplis  (P.  (Sp.) 
austriaca,  PI.  18.  fig.  12)  come  under  this 
title.    Fossil  and  recent. 

BtBL.  D'Orb.  For.  Foss.  Vien.  137 ;  Car- 
penter, Phil.  Tr.  1859,  10 ;  Parker,  Jones 
and  Bradv,  A7in.  Kat.  Hist.  3  ser.  xv.  230. 

SPIROLOCULI'XA,  D'Orb.  — A  sub- 
genus of  Miliola,  among  the  porcellaneous 
Foraminifera. 

Char.  Shell  regular,  equilateral,  com- 
pressed, oblong,  oval,  or  elongated ;  cham- 
bers concentric  on  two  opposing  faces,  in  the 
same  plane,  not  embracing,  all  apparent  and 
with  simple  cavities ;  orijice  single,  situated 
alternately  at  the  two  ends  of  the  longitu- 
dinal axis,  simple  or  with  a  tooth,  frequently 
prolonged  into  a  tube. 

Sp.  planulata  (PI.  18.  fig.  7).  Many 
species,  recent  and  fossil. 

BiBL.  D'Orb.  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  vii.  298  ; 
Williamson,  Pec.  For.  82;  Carpenter,  Introd. 
For.  77 ;  Parker,  Jones  and  Brady,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  4  ser.  viii.  248. 

SPIROM'OXAS,  Perty.  —  A  doubtful 
genus  of  Monadina,  probably  synonymous 
with  Cyclidium  of  Dujardin. 

Char.  Body  leaf-like,  compressed, rounded 
at  both  ends,  and  rolled  spirally  on  itself 
longitudinally. 

BrBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  502. 
SPIROPLEC'TA,  Ehr.  SeeTEXTtJL.^nu. 
SPIROR'BIS,  Daudin,  Lamk.— A  genus 
of  Annulata,  of  the  order  Setigera,  and 
family  Amphitritce. 

The  elegant  little  milk-white  flat  spiral 
shells  of  S.  nautiloides  (conwiunis)  (PI.  44. 
fig.  30)  are  frequently  met  with  upon  Fttcus 
serratus,  &c.  The  animal  has  six  pinnate  bran- 
chial filaments  and  a  pedunculate  operculum. 

SPIROS'TOMUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Bursarina. 

Char.  Body  ciliated  all  over,  oblong  or 
cylindrical  and  elongated  or  flat,  without  a 
neck  ;  mouth  spiral,  with  neither  teeth  nor 
a  tremulous  lamina  ;  anus  posterior. 

S.  ambiguum  (PI.  24.  figs.  77,  78).  Body 
cylindrical  and  elongated,  colomiess,  ob- 
tuse in  front,  ti'uncate  behind,  prolonged 
anteriorly  beyond  and  above  the  mouth. 
Aquatic ;  length  1-12". 
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Dujardin  gives  the  cliaracters  : — Body 
cylindrical,  greatlj^  elongated,  and  very 
flexible,  often  twisted,  covered  with  cilia 
arranged  upon  the  oblique  or  spiral  strife 
of  the  surface ;  mouth  situated  laterally 
beyond  the  middle,  at  the  end  of  a  row  of 
larger  cilia ; — the  genus  consisting  of  S. 
ambif/tmni,  E.,  and  <S'.  (Uroleptus,  'R.)JUiim, 
S.  virens  being  placed  as  Bursaria  spirigera. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  liifus.  p.  332  ;  Dujard.  Infus. 
p.  514 ;  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  622 ;  Clap,  et 
Lach.  Etudes,  p.  231. 

SPIROT^'NIA,  Breb.  —  A  genus  of 
Desniidiaceas. 

Chut:  Cells  single,  elongated,  cylindrical 
or  fusiform,  straig-lit,  entire,  not  constricted, 
ends  rounded  ;  eudochrome  spiral. 

Division  oblique.  In  one  species  the 
endochrome  is  spiral  at  first,  subsequently 
becoming  uniforiu. 

1.  S.  condc'usata  (PI.  10.  fig.  59).  Endo- 
chrome forming  a  single  broad  band.  Length 
1-208".  Common. 

2.  S.vhscura.  Endochrome  at  first  forming- 
several  spiral  threads,  afterwards  uniform. 
Length  1-240". 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Bcwiid.  178  ;  Pritch. 
Jw/m.s.751;  Archer,  Qii.3Iic.Jn.l867,Y>.l8G. 

SPIRULI'NA,  Link.— A  genus  of  Oscil- 
latoriacese  (Coirfervoid  Algte),  consisting  of 
minute  spirally  coiled  filaments  immersed 
in  a  gelatinous  matrix,  having  an  oscillating 
motion  ;  forming  extensive  strata  in  lakes, 
brackish  water,  &c.  The  intimate  structure 
and  development  of  these  curious  organisms 
are  not  yet  well  understood  ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  increase  by  the  filaments  breaking 
across ;  in  some  the  filament  appears  con- 
tinuous ;  in  others  it  has  stria?,  like  the 
Oscillatorice  (appearing  beaded  when  badly 
defined). 

S.  Jenneri  (PI.  3.  fig.  16).  Filaments 
with  strife,  1-6000"  in  diameter,  usually  of 
eight  or  ten  coils,  forming  a  thin  feruginous 
stratum. 

-S-.  oscillarwhlcs  (PI.  3.  fig.  15).  Fila- 
ments not  striated  ;  coils  1-7200"  in  diam.; 
lax.  Among  Oscillatoriece  in  stagnant  pools. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  p.  236,  2\ib. 
Phyc.  i.  pi.  37 ;  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alt/,  p.  277, 
pi.  75;  HaiTey,  Brit.  Mar.  Ah/,  p.  229, 
pi.  27;  Pki/c.  'Brit.  pi.  105;  Ealfs,  Ann. 
Nat.  IIist.\vl  308,  2nd  ser.  viii.  p.  205; 
Cohn,  Nuva  Acta,  xxiv. ;  Eabenht.  Fl.  Fur. 
Ah/,  ii.  p.  90. 

SPLACIINA'CEvE.— A  family  of  Funa- 
rioideas  (Acrocarpous  operculated  Mosses), 
of  broad  and  densely  tufted  habit,  mostly 


found  upondung,  with  a  very  much  branched, 
loosely-leaved  stem  (fig.  669).  Inflorescence 
hermaphrodite,  dioecious,  rarely  monoecious. 
Antlieridial  flower  a  capituliform,  terminal 
bud.  Antheridia  large,  club-shaped,  rather 
curved.  Archegonia  narrow,  long-apicu- 
late.  Peristome,  if  present,  of  regularly 
lanceolate,  neither  obtuse  nor  trabeculate, 
twin,  rufescent,  rather  fleshy  teeth.  Colu- 


Fig.  669.  Fig.  670. 


Splaehniun  vasculosum. 
Fig.  669.  Nat.  size. 

Pig.  670.  Ripe  capsule  open,  dried,  and  the  apophysis 
shrivelled.    Magnified  20  diameters. 


Fig.  671.      Fig.  672.      Fig.  673. 


Splachnum  vasculosum. 
Pig.  671.  Calyptra.    Miignified  20  diami'ters. 
Fig.  672.  Young  capsule  and  apophysis.  Magnified 
20  diameters. 

Pig.  67^.  Vertical  section  of  an  unopened  capsule  with 
its  spongy  apophysis.    Magnified  20  diameters. 

mella  ordinarily  projecting  (fig.  670).  Cap- 
sule on  an  apophysis  (fig.  673),  mostly  fur- 
nished vdth  stomates. 
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British  Genera. 

1.  Q^dipodium.  Calyptra  soft,  longisli- 
narrow,  split  almost  to  the  summit,  obtuse, 
somewhat  lacerated  at  the  base.  Capsule 
subg'lobose,  ver\  loosely  reticulated,  soft, 
with  a  very  long  collum  arising'  from  a 
gradually  thickened  fruit-stalli,  the  mouth 
naked.  Columella  dilated  at  the  apex.  In- 
florescence monoecious. 

2.  letraphdon.  Calyptra  smaUish,  hood- 
shaped,  split  to  the  middle,  operculate,  de- 
licate. Capsule  apophysate,  oval-cylindri- 
cal. Apophysis  obconical,  obovate,  or  sub- 
ovate.  Columella  scarcely  dilated  at  the 
apex.  Peristome  of  sixteen  double  teeth 
approximated  in  fours,  lanceolate,  formed 
of  two  rows  of  cells,  connate  in  pairs  at  the 
base,  reflexed  when  dry,  erect,  incmwed 
when  moist,  much  shorter  than  the  capsule. 
Antheridial  flower  sessile  in  the  axil  of  a 
leaf,  or  terminal  in  a  little  special  branch, 
in  a  capituliform  bud. 

•3.  Tayloria.  Calyptra  inflatedly  conical, 
erect,  split  at  one  side,  constricted  at  the 
base,  lacerated  or  erose  all  roimd  the  mar- 
gin. Peristome  arising  below  the  orifice 
of  the  capsule,  of  sixteen  or  thirty-two 
teeth ;  teeth  single,  approximated  in  pairs 
or  coherent,  often  very  long ;  when  moist 
incm-ved  and  involuted,  when  dry  (in  the 
ripe  capsule)  reflexed,  appressed  to  the 
capsule  or  tortuously  bent  down  ;  very  hy- 
gToscopic.    Inflorescence  monojcious.  Co- 


lumella mostly  free,  exserted  from  the  ripe 
capsule,  flattish-apiculate. 

4.  Dissodon.  Calyptra  inflatedly  conical, 
erect,  slit  at  one  side,  constricted  at  the 
base  and  torn  or  erose.  Peristome  arising 
at  the  orifice  of  the  capsule.  Teeth  thirty- 
two,  connate,  in  eight  bigeminate  or  sixteen 
geminate  teeth,  lanceolate,  smooth,  trans- 
versely articulate,  connivent  into  a  depressed 
cone  when  moist,  subincui'ved  when  diy. 
Inflorescence  perfect  or  monoecious.  Colu- 
mella included  or  exserted,  flatfish. 

5.  Splachnum.  Calyptra  conical,  rather 
small,  entire  or  slit  here  and  there  at  the 
ba.se.  Peristome  of  sixteen  teeth,  composed 
of  a  double  row  of  cells,  lanceolate,  largish, 
yellowish,  approximated  in  pairs  and  to 
some  extent  cougiutinated,  when  dry  re- 
flexed and  appressed  to  the  capsule,  when 
moist  erect  and  incurved  at  the  apex.  In- 
florescence dicecious,  rarely  monoecious. 
Columella  ordinarily  emerging,  capitate. 

SPLACHNUM,  Linn.  — A  genus  of 
Splachnacese  (see  above).  S.  ampidlaceum 
Linn.,  not  uncommon  on  the  dung  of  ani- 
mals on  bogs,  is  a  A'ery  handsome  moss, 
with  purple  or  red  capsules.  S.  vasculosum 
(figs.  669-673)  is  less  common,  occun'ing 
only  in  high  mountain  districts. 

SPLEEN. — This  organ  appears  to  occur 
exclusively  in  the  Vertebrata,  but  is  not 
found  in  the  Leptocardia  and  Myxinoids. 
The  spleen  is  covered  externally  by  the 


Fig.  675. 


Fig-.  676. 


Fig.  674.  Natural  size.  Portion  from  the  middle  of  the  spleen  of  an  ox,  washed ;  showing  the  bands  and  their 
arrangement. 

Fig.  ijTo.  Peculiar  fibres  from  the  pulp  of  the  human  spleen,  belonging  to  the  microscopic  trabecula?.  Magnified 
350  diameters. 

Fig.  676.  One  of  the  same  enclosed  in  a  cell.    Magnified  350  diameters. 


peritoneum,  except  at  the  hilus,  where  the 
vessels  are  connected  with  it. 

Beneath  the  peritoneal  tunic  is  a  thin, 
semitranspareut,  firm,  fibrous  coat,  which  at 


the  hilus  accompanies  the  vessels,  and  forms 
sheaths  around  them. 

The  spleen  is  traversed  by  fibrous  pro- 
cesses, bands  or  trabeculee  (fig.  674),  which 
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arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  fibrous 
coat  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  vas- 
cular sheaths,  and,  being  connected  with 
each  otlier,  form  a  number  of  irregular 
meshes  or  areolae,  in  which  are  situated  the 
splenic  corpuscles  and  the  spleen-pulp.  In 
reptiles  they  form  stellate  expansions,  their 
connective  tissue  becoming  infiltrated  with 
lymph-corpuscles  ;  and  the  connective  tissue 
in  this  modified  form  occupies  all  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  proper  parenchyma  of  the  organ. 

The  fibrous  coat  and  the  trabeculae  consist 
of  ordinary  areolar  tissue,  with  mostly 
parallel  fibres,  traversed  by  networks  of  fine 
elastic  fibres,  which  become  continuous  with 
the  coats  of  the  veins.  In  certain  animals, 
as  the  dog,  cat,  pig,  &c.,  the  fibrous  coats 
and  trabeculse  contain  also  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres.  These  do  not  occur  in  man, 
unless  they  are  represented  in  the  micro- 
scopic trabeculfe  by  peculiar  wavy  fibres, 
about  1-500"  in  length,  with  lateral  or 

Fig.  677. 


I  stalked  nuclei  (fig.  675).  Some  of  these  are 
found  enclosed  in  cells  (fig.  676) ,  from  which 
they  become  liberated  by  the  action  of  water. 
The  arteries,  first  of  all,  in  connexion  with 
the  trabecular  sheath  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  connective  sheath  rich  in  cells, 
until  they  become  capillaries  ;  and  this  cell- 
growth  becomes  developed  into  the  Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles. 

The  splenic  or  Malpighian  corpuscles 
(fig.  677)  are  white  rounded  bodies,  im- 
bedded in  the  spleen-pulp,  and  attached 
to  the  smallest  arteries.  They  vary  in  size 
from  1-120  to  1-36",  and  cannot  always  be 
detected.  Thej^  are  either  placed  upon  the 
sides  of  the  arterial  branch,  or  situated  in 
the  angles  of  their  bifurcation. 

The  splenic  corpuscles  consist  of  an  enve- 
loping membrane  (fig.  678  a)  composed  of 
areolar  tissue  with  fine  reticular  elastic 
fibres,  and  derived  from  the  arterial  sheath. 
They  are  traversed  by  capillaries  and  filled 

Fig.  678. 


Fig.  677.  Portion  of  a  small  artery  from  the  spleen  of  a  dog,  with  one  of  the  branches  cOTered  with  Malpighian 
bodies.    Mogniflcd  10  diameters. 

Fig.  678.  Malpighian  corpuscle  from  the  spleen  of  an  ox.  a,  wall  of  the  corpuscle  ;  b,  contents  e,  wall  of  the 
artery  upon  which  it  is  situated ;  d,  its  sheath.    Magnified  150  diameters. 


with  a  tenacious  grey  parenchyma.  The 
parenchyma  consists  of  cells  1-3000"  in 
diameter,  containing  one  or  two  nuclei,  and 
free  nuclei  (fig.  104,  p.  132).  There  is  also 
,  an  intermediate  substance,  the  periplast  of 
Huxley,  a  pale  granular  fibrillar  sub.stance 
which  encloses  the  cells.  Sometimes  the 
cells  contain  globules  of  fat  or  blood- 


corpuscles  ;  and  occasionally  free  blood-cor- 
puscles are  met  with. 

The  splenic  pulp  forms  a  soft  reddish 
mass,  and  consists  of  three  elements — micro- 
scopic trabecixlfe,  fibres,  or  bands,  parenchy- 
ma-cells, and  the  smaller  blood-vessels — or 
of  cells  and  an  intercellular  .substance.  The 
trabeculse  agree  in  structure  with  the  larger 
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ones.  The  fibres  or  bands  are  the  termina- 
tions of  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels ;  they  are 
indistinctly  fibrons,  and  free  from  elastic 
tissue.  The  parenchyma-cells  resemble 
those  in  the  splenic  corpuscles.  Blood-cor- 
puscles are  found  enclosed  in  cells,  from 
one  to  twenty  in  each,  or  sun'ounded  by  a 
transparent  substance,  their  contents  exhi- 
biting various  changes  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence. The  arteries  terminate  in  elegant 
tufts  or  penicilli,  becoming  continuous  with 
a  mesh  work  of  capillaries. 

The  blood-corpuscles  from  the  blood  of 
the  splenic  vein  frequently  contain  crystals 
of  hffimatoidine. 

In  the  examination  of  the  spleen,  the  tra- 
beculae  are  best  seen  after  washing  away  the 
pulp  with  water,  the  splenic  corpuscles  by 
tearing  the  spleen  or  boiling  it,  either  in 
the  pig  or  ox.  The  cells  containing  blood- 
corpuscles  must  be  searched  for  in  the  pulp 
unacted  upon  by  water.  The  muscular  fibres 
are  most  evident  in  the  smaller  trabeculas, 
especially  after  treatment  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  (one  part  to  five  parts  of  water). 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  3Iikrosk.  Anat.  ii.  25.3, 
and  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  SfC,  art.  Spleen; 
Gray,  A.  Cooper'' s  Prize  Esmy ;  Saunders, 
Goodsir's  Annals  of  Anat.  ^c.  1851,  i.  ; 
Crisp,  On  the  Spleen  ;  Pluxley,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn. 
ii.  1854;  Frey,  Bas  Mikros.;  W.  Miiller, 
in  Strickerh  Hum.  ^-  Conip.  Hi&t.  and  the 
Bibl.  therein, 

SPOLVERI'NA,  _  Mass.—  A  genus  of 
Micro-lichens,  parasitic  on  the  thallus  and 
prothallus  of  various  crustaceous  lichens. 

Char.  Spores  1-2,  large,  globose-ovoid, 
simple,  colourless,  or  yellowish. 

Bibl.  Lindsay,  Qu.  Mie.  Jn.  1869,  p.  344. 

SPONDYLOM'ORUM,  Perty.— A  genus 
of  Hydromorina. 

Char.  Body  with  a  dorsal  ocellus,  with  no 
tail,  self-division  imperfect,  developing  a 
compound  body  like  a  cluster  of  berries. 

Bibl.  Pritchard,  Infa.'toria,  p.  505. 

SPON'GIDA  or  POEIPEEA.  —  The 
sponges  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
are  usually  associated  with  the  Protozoa. 
Haeckel  regards  them  as  an  approach  to  the 
Coelenterata;  and  Prof.  Clark  believes  them 
to  be  aggregations  of  cilio-flagellate  Infu- 
soria. The  essential  histological  element 
of  all  Spongida  is  a  sarcode  which  is  partly 
dift'erentiated  into  cells  which  resemble 
ciliated  monads.  Some  of  these  have  only 
one  flagellum,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  collar  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  cell.    The  rest  of  the  sponge- 


sarcode  consists  of  a  structureless  proto- 
plasm. The  non-essential  element  is  a 
framework  or  fibrous  skeleton  which  gives 
definite  shapes  to  the  whole,  and  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  sarcode,  and  produced  by 
the  assimilative  powers  of  the  cells  and  pro- 
toplasm. The  skeleton  may  be  horny,  cal- 
careous, or  siliceous;  and  hence  the  group 
has  been  subdivided  into  : — 1.  The  Keratosa, 
in  which  horny  fibres  exist  forming  an 
interlacement,  with  meshes,  canals,  and  also 
large  oscula  and  small  external  pores,  such  as 
the  skeleton  of  the  common  sponge  of  com- 
merce. The  horny  fibres  are  cylindrical  or 
united  without  any  definite  order. 

The  fibres  of  the  Keratosa  have  been  de- 
scribed as  solid  and  as  tubular.  Those  of 
the  common  sponges  appear  under  the 
microscope  to  be  solid  ;  but  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
they  consist  of  two  parts,  an  outer  tubular 
portion,  which  is  contracted  in  length  by 
the  acid,  and  an  inner  cylindrical  thread, 
which  is  not  so  contracted,  but  usually  be- 
comes elegantly  wavy  or  spiral  from  fiexion, 
frequently  also  partly  protruding  from  the 
cavity  of  the  outer  portion  in  broken  fibres. 

The  horny  fibres  are  strengthened  in  some 
species  with  calcareous  r  or  with  siliceous 
spicula. 

2.  The  Calcarea  or  Calcispongia.  In  these 
the  skeleton  is  composed  of  aggTegations  of 
calcareous  spicula.  It  frequently  has  only 
one  set  of  pores  opening  into  meshes  and 
canals,  and  these  into  one  osculum  ;  in 
many  species,  however,  there  is  the  same 
abundance  of  pores  and  oscula  as  exists  in  the 
Keratosa.  But  in  the  first  instance  there  is, 
as  it  were,  one  individual  sponge,  and  in  the 
last  numerous  aggregated  individuals.  It  is 
the  solitary  individual  calcareous  sponge 
which  Ilaeckel  has  placed  en  rapport  with 
the  Actinida. 

3.  The  Silicea.  The  siliceous  Spongida 
have  a  skeleton  consisting  of  spicules  of 
silica  dift'erently  arranged  according  to  the 
genus  and  species,  or  of  solid  siliceous  fibres, 
or  of  both. 

This  division  has  been  made  much  more 
important  since  deep-sea  dredging  has  been 
properly  conducted ;  and  a  new  order,  the 
Hexactiuellidas,  has  been  formed  to  include 
all  siliceous  sponges  with  a  siliceo-fibrous 
or  siliceo-spicular  skeleton,  the  spicules  of 
the  sexradiate-stellate  type  being  invariably 
present.  There  are  two  suborders  of  these 
beautiful  forms.  In  one,  the  Corallio- 
spongitB  (Gray),  the  skeleton  is  conti- 
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Jiuously  reticulate,  as  in  Euplectella  and 
AphrocaUistes ;  aud  in  the  other,  tlie  Calli- 
cispougias  (Kent),  the  skeleton  consists  of 
disconnected,  interlacing,  or  of  isolated  spi- 
cules, as  in  Hyalonema,  Sympagella,  or  Dor- 
villia. 

The  spicula,  "whether  calcareous  or  sili- 
ceous, are  of  various  forms  (PI.  36,  the 
lettered  figures),  and  either  scattered  through 
the  sarcode  or  arranged  in  bundles  forming 
spurious  fibres,  sometimes  projecting  more 
or  less  from  the  surface  (PL  36.  lig.  8).  In 
some  sponges  they  are  absent,  and  in  one 
genus  they  are  replaced  by  gravel.  There 
is  some  obscurity  about  the  gravel,  liow- 
ever ;  for  its  particles  are  described  as  being 
uncrystalline,  and  as  neither  siliceous  nor 
calcareous ! 

Whether  the  skeleton  is  continuous  or 
simply  spicvdate,  or  whether  it  is  bearded 
vrith  long  threads  or  has  long  rope-like 
roots,  still  the  soft  parts  are  in  close  appo- 
sition with  the  hard.  The  relation  of  the 
protoplasm  and  cell-structures  of  the  sar- 
code to  the  spicule  is  that  of  simple  invest- 
ment. 

The  common  SpongUla,  a  freshwater 
species,  has  been  considered  the  best  type 
for  the  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
group  so  far  as  the  soft  parts  are  concerned. 
The  superficies  is  composed  of  a  thin  layer 
of  sarcode  with  small  pore-like  openings  in 
it,  which  lead  to  a  cavity  between  it  and 
the  bulk  of  the  sponge.  The  sarcode  is 
composed  of  nucleated  cells  placed  side  by 
side.  They  can  produce  pseudopodia  and 
seize  and  include  nutrient  particles  like 
Amoeba.  This  power  of  pseudopodial  elon- 
gation of  the  cell-substance  exists  after 
separation  from  the  other  cells,  and  is 
noticed  also  in  the  cells  which  bound  the 
lower  part  of  the  above-mentioned  cavity. 
Many  if  not  all  of  the  cells  are  ciliated :  and 
the  movement  of  the  cilia  to  a  certain 
extent  produces  currents  in  the  water,  by 
which  it  is  forced  down  the  pores  into  the 
cavity.  The  cavity  is  bounded  below  by 
the  main  body  of  the  sponge,  which  is 
noticed  to  have  on  it  openings  reaching 
downwards  into  canals  or  spaces  ;  and  these 
converge  to  the  larger  superficial  openings 
of  the  sponge  called  oscula.  The  sarcode 
lining  these  has  in  many  positions,  which 
are  called  ciliated  or  spheroidal  chambers, 
a  very  definite  structure  :  the  cells  com- 
posing it  greatly  resemble  Cilio-flagellate 
Infusoria ;  and  each  cell  is  attached  to  others, 
all  having  nuclei,  a  frontal  collared  pro- 


longation, and  a  long  cilium.  These  cavi- 
ties are  in  communication  with  the  canals, 
and  determine  currents  from  without  in- 
wards. Clark  considers  that  the  structure- 
less protoplasm  which  lines  chambers  in  the 
American  Sjwnyilla,  cori'esponding  to  the 
canals  in  the  European  form,  has  a  sufficient 
power  of  contraction  to  produce  an  expul- 
sion and  subsequent  inrush  of  water.  The 
water-currents  pass  into  the  sponge  by  the 
pores,  aud  circulate,  carrying  animalcules 
and  minute  organisms  along  the  cavities, 
spheroidal  chambers,  and  canals  to  make 
their  exit  by  the  large  external  openings, 
the  oscula. 

Sponges  are  mostly  marine,  rarely  fresh- 
water. Usually  they  possess  lively  colours, 
which  appear  in  some  instances  to  arise 
from  the  presence  of  granules  of  colom-ing- 
matter,  probably  chlorophyll,  in  others  from 
iridescence.  They  usually  grow  in  groups 
upon  rocks,  shells,  polypes,  sea-weeds,  &c. 

Two  reproductive  processes  are  known  to 
occur  in  the  Spongida,  one  being  asexual 
and  the  other  truly  sexual.  In  the  common 
Sponyilla,  towards  the  autumn,  the  deeper 
layer  of  the  sponge  becomes  full  of  exceed- 
ingly small  bodies  called  "  seeds  "  or  "  gem- 
mules,"  which  are  spheroidal  and  have  an 
opening  at  one  point.  Every  one  of  these 
bodies,  in  the  walls  of  which  are  arranged  a 
number  of  remarkably  shaped  spicula,  each 
resembling  two  toothed  wheels  joined  by  an 
axle,  is  in  point  of  fact  a  mass  of  sponge 
particles  which  has  set  itself  apart  (gone 
into  winter  quarters  so  to  speak),  and,  be- 
coming quite  quiescent,  encysts  itself  and 
remains  still.  The  whole  Spongilla  dies 
down,  and  the  seeds,  enclosed  in  their  case, 
remain  uniuj  ured  through  the  winter.  When 
the  spring  arrives,  the  encysted  masses 
within  the  *'  seed,"  stimulated  by  the 
altered  temperature  of  the  water,  creep  out 
of  their  vents  and  straightway  grow 
into  Spcmgilla  (Huxley).  Probably  there 
is  another  form  of  asexual  increase,  in  which 
ciliated  masses  containing  minute  germs 
pass  out  of  the  sponge,  swim  freely  with 
the  aid  of  their  cilia,  and  give  forth  their 
swarm-spores  which  are  ciliated. 

The  sexual  method  takes  place  in  summer 
time.  Huxley  has  described  spermatozoa 
in  Tethya,  Lieberkiihn  in  Sponyilla,  and 
Haeckel  in  various  calcareous  Spongida. 
They  are  developed  by  particular  sponge- 
cells  becoming  granular  in  their  contents, 
and  the  granules  develop  into  spermatozoa; 
or  they  occur  in  modifications  of  flagellate 
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cells.  The  ova  are  formed  by  cells  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  sarcode,  and 
becoming  nucleated  and  nucleolated.  The 
granule-cells  burst,  and  the  spermatozoa  are 
set  free,  and,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
ova-cells,  impregnate  them  and  determine 
the  development  of  ciliated  germs.  These 
escape  from  the  ova-cell,  swim  freely,  and 
finally  attach  themselves  and  grow  into 
Spongilke. 

Thread-cells  have  been  found  in  the 
genus  Reniera ;  and  Eimer  states  that  he  has 
even  distinguished  in  some  siliceous  forms 
something  like  connective  tissue  and  fusi- 
form muscular  fibres. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Sponges  ;  Grant, 
Edinb.  Neiv  Phil.  Journ.  1827  ;  Hogg,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1841.  viii.  3,  and  1851,  vii.  190 ; 
Bowerbank,    Trans.  Micr.  Soc.  1840,  i., 
Monog.  Brit.  Spong.  Roy.  Soc.  1866,  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  1870 ;  Carter,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
1848,  i.  30-3, 1849,  iv.  81, 1854,  xiv.  334,  and 
1856,  xviii.  1857,  xx.  21 ;  Dobie,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1852,  X.  317  ;  Huxley,  ibid.  1851,  vii. 
370,  and  Elem.  Comp.  Anal.  ;  James- Clark, 
American  Jn.  of  Sci.     Arts,  Dec.  1871,  Qu. 
3Iic.  Jn.  1868,  p.  50,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xix. 
1867,  p.  13,  1868,  i.  pp.  133,  188,  and  1872, 
ix.  p.  71,  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  104,  Qu. 
Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  409 ;  Haeckel,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1870,  V.  p.  1  &  107,  Jenais.  Zeit.  1869, 
iv.  B.  1871 ;  Carter,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1871, 
viii.  p.  1,  1872,  x.  p.  306 ;  Kent,  3Io.  Mic. 
Jn.  iv.  p.  241,  Qu.  3Iic.  Jn.  1871,  p.  90 ; 
Gray,  Ami.  Nat.  Hist.  1868,  i.  161,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  1867 ;  Lieberkiihn,  Miiller^s  Ar- 
chiv,  1856,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1868,  ii.  p.  236 ; 
Thomson,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1868,  i.  p.  114, 
Phil.  Trans.  1869,  3Io.  Mic.  Jn.  ii.  p.  107, 
Deep-sea  Dredqing  ;  Ellers,  Sicb.  und  lioll. 
Zeit.  1871,  xxi'i.  p.  540,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1870, 
X.  p.  1,  tr.  Wright;  Eimer,  Schidtze' s  ArcMn, 
pt.  2,  1872  ;  Walker,  Jn.  Qtiekett  Soc.  No. 
19,  1872  ;  Glaus,  Ueber  Euplectella,  0.  Mar- 
burg, 1868  ;  Leidy,  Amer.  Nat.  March  1870 ; 
Bocage,  Jn.  des  Sci.  Nat.  c^  c,  Lisbon,  1869  ; 
Pourtales,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard 
Coll.  3Iass.  1867,  1868;  L.  Agassiz,  Bull. 
Sfc.  Harvard  Coll.  Mass.  1869;  Miklucho- 
Maklay,  Mem.  de  FAcad.  Imp,  Petersbourg , 
1870 ;  Oscar  Schmidt,  Grundz.  einer  Spon- 
gienfauna  d.  Allan.   Geb.  Leipzig,  1870 ; 
Spong.  d.  Kiiste  v.  Algie.r,  Leipzig,  Spong. 
d.  Adriat.  Meer.  Leipzig. 

SPONGIL'LA,  Lam.— A  genus  of  fresh- 
water sponges. 

Two  British  species,  S.  jluviatilis  and  S. 
lacustris. 


Found  attached  to  stones,  old  woodwork, 
&c.  in  still  or  slowly  running  waters ;  green 
or  grey. 

See  Spongida. 

SPONGIOLES.— Many  works  on  vege- 
table physiology  still  retain  the  old  error 
that  the  extremities  of  roots  are  devoid  of 
epidermis,  and  that  the  tissue  then  presents 
an  open  spongy  character,  whence  the  name 
of  spongioles  applied  to  the  absorbing  apices 
of  roots.  So  far  is  this  from  being  a  correi^t 
account  of  the  conditions,  that,  in  reality, 


Fig.  679. 


Longitudinal  section  of  the  rootlet  of  an  Orchis. 
C.  (- ,  Cellular  tissue  (cambium)  in  which  development 
is  still  going  on.  F P.  Fibro-yascular  bundles  gradually 
becoming  organized  from  above  downwards. 

Magnified  500  diameters. 

not  only  is  the  surface  completely  invested 
with  a  continuous  epidermis,  but  the  gro  w- 
ing point  and  principal  absorbing  surface  is 
found  a  little  above  the  absolute  extremity, 
which  is  pushed  forward  by  interstitial 
growth. 
See  Roots. 

SPOKAN'GIUM  and  SPOR'OCARP.— 
The  term  sporangium  is  applied  to  the 
structure  immediately  enclosing-  the  spores 
of  the  Cryptogamia.  The  different  forms 
and  conditions  are  described  under  the 
classes  of  Flowerless  plants.  Abortive  spo- 
rang'ia  in  Ferns,  sometimes  borne  on  the 
pedicel  of  the  true  sporangia,  are  called  spo- 
rangiastra.  Sporocarp  or  spore-fruit  is  the 
name  given  to  the  capsules  or  similar  organs 
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wliicli  contain  the  sporanges  of  the  Mar- 
sileacete  (see  Pilulabia). 

SPOEENDONE'MA,  Desm.— A  sup- 
posed genus  of  Sepedoniei  (ilyphomycetous 
Fungi).    It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in 
autumn  to  find  the  house-fly,  dead,  adhering 
to  walls,  window-panes,  &c., firmly  fixed  by 
its  proboscis,  and  -^ith  its  legs  spread  out, 
thus  dift'eriug  from  dead  flies  in  general, 
which  hare  the  legs  contracted.    In  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  a  kind  of 
fleshy  substance,  of  a  white  colour,  is  found 
in  the  form  of  a  ring  projecting  out  between 
each  of  the  rings  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  in  a 
day  or  two  after,  the  whole  will  be  found 
dried,  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  or  glass 
lightly  covered  in  a  semicircle,  at  about  1-2 
to  1"  from  the  fly's  abdomen,  with  a  cloud 
of  whitish  powder.  The  whitish  fleshj^  sub- 
stance is  found  on  examination  to  consist  of 
a  vast  number  of  short  erect  filaments  grow- 
ing out  from  the  interior  of  the  fly's  body, 
between  the  rings  ;  these  filaments  contain 
large  oil-giobules,  often  arranged  in  a  row  ; 
and  their  lia\  ing  been  mistaken  for  spores 
gave  origin  to  the  name  Sporendonevia 
applied  to  this  fungus.    Cohn  has  lately 
described  its  growth  somewhat  minutely, 
and  changed  the  generic  name  to  Einjntsa, 
or  rather  Emjmsina,  the  first  of  these  names 
being  already  occupied.   He  correctly  states 
that  the  vertical  filaments  terminate  in  the 
abdomen  in  a  continuous,  often  branched 
tube,  and  consist  therefore  of  a  single  tubu- 
lar cell.    The  upper  free  end,  however,  be- 
comes cut  oft' by  a  septum,  and  the  terminal 
cell  acquires  a  canipanulate  form  and  a 
darkish  colour  ;  when  ripe,  it  is  thrown  oft' 
with  elasticity ;  and  a  number  of  these  form 
the  white  cloud  above  mentioned.  Cohn 
endeavom-ed  in  vain  to  make  them  germi- 
nate ;  and  nothing  like  them  was  found  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  of  numerous 
flies  in  which  the  filaments  were  traced  in 
their  earlier  stages.    From  our  own  obser- 
vations, we  rather  incline  to  regard  them  as 
peiidiolei  or  spore-cases,  comparable  perhaps 
to  that  of  Pilvhohis  ;  or  they  may  be  stylo- 
spores,  like  some  of  those  of  the  Uredinei, 
which  after  a  stage  of  rest  produce  an  inter- 
mediate mj'celial  structure,  and  then  give 
birth  to  the  ripe  spores. 

The  most  remarkable  point  about  this  fly- 
fungus  (to  which,  however,  Cohn  does  not 
allude)  is  the  circumstance  that,  when  the 
body  of  the  fly  with  the  rings  of  fungi 
freshly  developed  is  placed  in  water,  Achlya 
in-olifeva  is  almost  always,  if  not  always, 


produced,  and  apparently  from  the  filaments 
which  in  the  air  produce  the  bell-shaped 
deciduous  body  above  described.  We  find 
the  Achhja  with  its  ciliated  zoospores,  and 
later  with  its  globular  sporanges  filled  with 
spores,  apparently  representing  an  aquatic 
form  of  the  Sporendoriema  or  Einpusina. 

Cienkowsld  has  recently  confirmed  the 
view  that  Achl;/a  is  an  aquatic  form  of  the 
present  plant ;  but  A.  Braun  denies  this ;  he 
states  that  he  has  found  a  second  species  of 
Einpusina  on  the  common  gnat  {Cidex 
pipitms). 

Spovendanema  Casei,  Desm.,  is  referable 

to  TORULA. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  350 ; 
Fries,  Syst.  Myc.  iii.  p.  435,  Sunima  Veyet, 
p.  494 ;  Varley,  Trans.  Mic.  Soc.  Land.  iii. ; 
Cohn,  Nova  Acta,  xxv.  p.  299 ;  Berk,  and 
Broome,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser.  v.  p.  460 ; 
Cienkowski,  Bot.  Zeit.  xiii.  p.  801 ;  Al. 
Braun,  Aly.  UniceU.  p.  105. 

SPORES,  Sporules,  Spoeidia,  Spoei- 
diola,Miceospoees,Macrospoees,&c. — 
A.  number  of  nearly  connected  terms  which 
are  applied  to  the  various  organs  which 
either  really  or  apparently  represent,  in  the 
Flowerless  Plants,  the  seeds  of  the  Flower- 
ing classes.  The  names  have  been  mostly 
applied  with  a  view  of  niarldng  slight 
distinctions  between  organs  supposed  to  be 
homologous.  Of  those  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  the  first  only  should  be 
retained,  the  second  being  merely  a  useless 
diminutive  of  it,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
being  superseded  by  the  more  definite  no- 
menclature now  applied  to  the  reproductive 
bodies  of  the  Cryptogamia. 

It  may  be  desirable  perhaps  here,  if  merely 
for  the  sake  of  explaining  the  exact  meaning 
of  words  constantly  used  in  this  work,  to 
pass  in  review  the  various  structures  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  Spore. 

The  definition  of  the  word  spore  itself,  as 
commonly  used,  maj'  be  stated  thus: — a  re- 
productive body,  thrown  oft'  by  a  Flowerless 
plant  to  reproduce  its  kind,  and  containing 
no  embryo  at  the  moment  when  cast  off  by 
the  parent.  It  is  evident  from  this  how  lax 
is  its  application. 

The  highest  of  the  Flowerless  plants,  the 
Marsileacese  and  the  Lycopodiacese,  produce 
two  kinds  of  spore — one  destined  to  produce 
spermatozoids,  the  other  archegonia  and 
ultimately  embryos  growing  up  into  new 
plants.  These  are  now  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  pollen-spores  and  ovule-spores  or 
oospores ;  the  latter  are  large  sacs  vrath  com- 
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plicated  outer  membranes,  the  former  simple 
cells  with  a  double  coat,  like  pollen-grains 
(see  PiLULARiA,  IsoisTtes,  and  Lycopo- 

DIACB^). 

The  Ferns  and  the  Equisetacese  produce 
only  one  kind  of  spore,  a  simple  cell  with  a 
double  coat,  the  outer  of  which  is  generally 
elegantly  marked  iu  the  former  (tig's.  232- 
235,  p.  308),  and  is  split  up  into  elastic  fila- 
ments or  elaters  in  the  latter  (fig.  205, 
p.  2Sy).  In  germinating,  this  spore  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  thallus,  the  prothallium 
(figs.  2.36-239,  p.  309),  on  which  antheridia 
and  archegon^ia  ultimately  appear,  and  an 
embryo  is  formed,  fertilized,  and  developed 
(see  Ferns  and  Equisetaceje). 

In  the  above  cases  the  spores  are  always 
formed  in  sporanges  of  various  kinds,  deve- 
loped directly  from  the  axis  or  the  leaves 
by  a  process  of  vegetative  growth. 

In  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts  (p.  482) 
the  spores  are  mostly  of  one  kind  (an 
obscurity  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  in  Sphag- 


Fig.  681. 


Fiff.  682. 


nace^),  consisting  of  a  cell  with  a  single 
or  (generally)  double  coat,  like  a  pollen- 
grain.  The  spores  unlilie  those  above-men- 
tioned are  formed  in  sporanges  which  are 
the  product  of  fertilized  archegouia,  and 
more  resemble  the  fruits  of  Flowering 
plants.  The  spores  of  Mosses  germinate  by 
emitting  the  inner  coat  as  a  Oonfervoid 
filament  (fig.  680),  which  usually  branches 
and  gives  origin 
to  numerous  stem-  Fi?.  680. 

buds.  The  spores 
of  the  Liverworts 
exhibit  many  modi- 
fications in  the  first 
stages  of  germina- 
tion, as  illustrated 
by  the  accompany- 
ing figures  (figs. 
681-683);  the  Mar- 
chantiese  and  other 
frpndose  kinds  grow  at  once  into  thalloid 
fronds  (see  Mosses  and  Hepatic^). 
The  systematic  position  of  the  Characese 

Fis.  683. 


Sijores  of  a  moas  germinating. 
Magn.  100  diama. 


Pellia  epijihylla.  Preisaia  commutata.  Blasia  puailla. 

Spores  of  Hepaticse  germinating.    Magnified  200  diameters. 


is  perhaps  still  an  open  question ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  analogies  between 
these  reproductive  bodies  and  those  of  the 
other  Cryptogamia.  There  is  no  sporange 
here,  nor  apparently  any  archegonia.  The 
fflobule  (figs.  121  &  122,  p.  156)  produces 
antheridia  giving  birth  to  spermatozoids. 
The  mccule  (fig.  120,  p.  155)  appears  to  be 
a  spore  (see  Chaeace^). 


In  the  Lichens,  only  one  kind  of  organ 
has  been  termed  a  sjmre,  namely  the  repro- 
ductive cells  formed  in  the  thecse  (PI.  29. 
figs.  6  &  12),  which  are  known  to  reproduce 
the  plant  when  thrown  oft'  by  the  parent. 
Two  other  kinds  of  body  connected  with 
the  reproduction  occur :  these,  the  (jonidia 
(PI.  26.  figs.  2,  3)  and  the  spennaiin  (see 
Lichens),  have  fortunately  obtained  and 
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preserved  distinctive  appellations.  The 
spores  are  simple  cells  or  septate  tubes, 
•with  a  double  membrane. 

In  the  Alg-ag  much  confusion  still  exists, 
not  only  between  different  kinds  of  spore, 
but  even  between  spores  and  sporanges ; 
and  this  is  not  easily  cleared  awav,  since  in 
certain  cases  the  organs  appearreally  capable 
of  serving  as  one  or  the  other,  according 
to  circumstances  :  the  ti-ue  spores  are 
always  simple  cells  with  a  double  or  triple 
coat. 

In  the  FloridefB,  the  characters  of  the 
structures  seem  prettv  clear :  we  find  spores 
(p.  314),  Tetraspores  (figs.  248-250, 
p.  314),  (which  appear  to  represent  the 
gonidia  of  the  Lichens),  and  spermatozoids 
(see  Flohide^).  Among  the  olive- 
coloiu-ed  sea-weeds  (Fucoids),  the  Frc  ace^ 
and  DiCTTOTACE^  produce  spores  and 
spermatozoids  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the 
families,  only  a  totally  different  mode  of 
reproduction  is  known.  The  plants  pro- 
duce ovate  sacs  (commonly  called  spores) 
and  chambered  filameuts ;  from  both  are 
discharged  actively  moving  ciliated  ceUs, 
coiTesponding  exactly  to  the  Zoospores  of 
the  Confervoids.  Thuret  now  regards  the 
oosporanges  and  trichospurcmges  i(fig.  4-58, 
p.  492  ),  as  he  called  these  sacs  and  filaments 
respectively,  as  merely  different  forms  of 
one  kind  of  structure.  But  it  seems  possible 
that  true  spores  may  be  discovered,  even 
indeed  that  the  oosporanges  may  be  parent 
cells  sometimes  of  zoospores  and"  sometimes 
of  spores. 

In  the  Confervoids  we  tind  true  spores  in 
very  manv  cases,  pro- 


duced generally  after 
some  process  of  ferti- 
lization or  of  Coxjr- 
GATiox,  in  special 
cells  (fig.  668,  and 
PI.  5.  tiffs.  16  &  18 ; 
PI.  6.  figs.  1-5).  But 
the  "  spores  "  thus 
produced,  while  they 
sometimes  germinate 
into  new  filaments, 
also  sometimes  pro- 
duce numerous  bodies 
of  difierent  kinds, 
connected   in  souit 


Fig.  684. 


Xodxilaria  spumigera. 


Filaments  with  sporoDgial 
.  cells  containing  quatiirnate 

way  With  reproduc-  spores. 

tion :  this  is  the  case       Magn.  200  diams. 

in  Spihogtra  (PI.  5. 

fig.  23),  perhaps  also  in  CLosxERnrii  and 
other  instances.    Besides  the  spores  proper, 


■we  have  also  in  this  family  Zoospores 
— the  actively  moving  ciliated  bodies  which 
are  regarded  as  (jonidia  and  are  further  di- 
vided into  macrogonidia  aud  microgonidia 
(see  Hydrodictxgx),  the  latter  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  the  function  of  sperma- 
tozoids (see  Sphjerople  A  and  Yaucheria). 

Restiag-spores.    See  Sph.eroplea. 

In  the  Fangi  the  greatest  confusion  exists 
in  the  nomenclature.  The  Agarics  and  their 
congeners  produce  free  naked  cells  at  the  tips 
of  short  filaments,  whence  they  ultimately 
fall  oft',  to  reproduce  the  plant ;  these  are 
called  spores  or  spondes,  or  distinctively 
Basidiospohes  (tigs.  53-55,  p.  88).  There 
is  no  essential  difference  between  them  and 
the  spores  produced  by  the  H^-phomycetes, 
either  singly  or  in  rows  or  capitula  ("Bo- 
TRYTis,  figs'.  77,  78,  p.  Ill;  figs.  685,  686  j 


Fi^.  685. 


Fio-.  686. 


Fig.  6S.5.  iTystrosporium  Stemphylium,  Corda  (Stem- 
phylium.  Fries),    itagn.  200  diams. 
I      Fi».  636.  Staehyobotrys  atra.    Fertile  filament  with 
j   heads  of  acrogenous  spores.    jr<ign.  200  diams. 
Fig.  6S7.  A  head  of  spores.    Magn.  500  diams. 

and  PI.  20.  figs.  5,  6,  15,  16)  at  the  ends  of 
•  erect  filaments  :  these  again  appear  to  pass 
almost  insensibly  into  the  conidia  or  repro- 
ductive cells  produced  by  the  breaking  up 
of  the  mycelium,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
into  free  cells  capable  of  continuing  the 
growth  (ToRrLA,  PI.  20.  fig.  7,  and  OiDnrii, 
PI.  20.  fig.  8)  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
spermatia  (PI.  20.  figs.  2,  3,  4),  such  as 
occm-  in  some  of  the  Coniomycetous  ibnns 
of  the  Pyrenomycetous  and  Discomycetous 
Fungi,  are  closely  related,  as  far  as  strnctm-e 
goes,  to  the  conidia  of  Tunda  &c.  and  the 
1  spores  of  the  Hyphomycetes :  whUe  the 
i  sti/Iospores  of  the  Uredixei  and  Tremee- 
I  L.TS1  produce  bodies  resembling  them,  and 
i  still  more  like  the  basidiospores  of  the 
j  Agaricini.    The  stylospores,  another  free 
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form  of  spore,  may  be  regarded  probably  as 
compound  organs,  formed  of  a  row  of  cells 
contained  in  a  persistent  parent  cell :  it  is 
surmised  that  they  are  merely  metamor- 
phosed asci  (see  SpHJERIAandiSTILBOSPOEA, 
PI.  20.  tigs.  25-28);  yet  their  mode  of 
occurrence  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they 
are  a  distinct  kind  of  organ.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  ascospores  or  titecaspores  (fig.  42, 
p.  75),  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
Lichens,  consisting  of  free  cells  with  a 
double  coat,  developed  free  in  the  cavity  of 
a  parent  cell  or  sac.  In  the  British  Flora 
the  terms  sporule  and  sporidium  are  used 
synonymously  in  the  sense  of  spore,  and  are 
applied  to  basidiospores,  ascospores,  stylo- 
spores,  and  to  the  bodies  (found  in  Cyti- 
spora,  Tubercvlaria,  &c.)  called  by  Tulasne 
spermatia.  The  term  sporidiola  is  applied 
apparently  to  nuclei  or  granular  masses 
occurring  in  the  cavities  of  spores,  or  to 
the  separate  portions  of  contents  of  imper- 
fectly septate  stylospores. 

Auxospores,  according  to  Pfitzer,  are 
probably  pecidiar  to  Bacillariacea3.  By  a 
continuous  process  of  fission  into  two,  the 
size  of  the  single  cells  diminishes  till  at 
length  it  reaches  its  minimum,  whereupon 
there  interposes  a  formation  of  spores,  which 
checks  the  regular  process  of  division,  and 
produces  cells  possessing  the  maximum  size 
of  the  species,  and  in  all  respects  like  the 
mother  cell  (  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1873,  p.  145). 

With  regard  to  the  homologies  of  the 
above  structures,  the  spermatia  are  supposed 


Fig.  G88.  Fig.  689. 


Fig.  688.  Leptotriehum  glauoum.  Free  spores  among 
the  Ulaments  of  the  matrix.    Magn.  200  diams. 

Fig.  689.  Fusarium  herbariim.  Free  spores  resting 
on  the  matrix.    Magu.  200  diameters. 


to  represent  spermatozoids  ;  the  conidia  are 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  gonidia  of 
Lichens  ;  the  stylospores  are  also  connected 


with  these  through  the  medium  of  the 
tetraspores  of  the  FlorideiB. 

In  conclusion,  a  reference  may  be  made 
to  descriptions  and  figures  like  those  given 
(figs.  688,  689)  otfree  spores  resting  on  the 
matrix  and  among  the  filaments.  Such 
characters  are  totally  out  of  date  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  and  simply  serve 
as  indices  of  points  requiring  further  in- 
vestigation. 

BiBL.  See  under  the  heads  of  the  classes 
of  Cryptogamic  Plants. 

SPORIDES'MIUM.— A  genus  of  Toru- 
lacei  (Coniomycetous 
Fungi),  growing  upon  Fig.  690. 

bark,  wood,  &c.  /''^^^^ 

See  ToBULACEi.  ^^^^^^ 

SPOIiOOIIIS'MA,  C'?^!k  ,y  I 
Berk,  and  Br. — A  ge-  - 

nus  of  Torulacei  ( Go-  Sporidesmiumparadoxum 
niomycetous  Fungi),       Spores  sessile  on  the 

containing  one  spe-  matrix. 
cies,_    S.     mirahile,        Magn.  200  diams. 
forming  a  black  velvety  stratum  on  rotten 
beech  wood.    See  Toeulacei. 

SPOROCHNA'CE^.— A  family  of  Fu- 
coidese.  Olive-coloured,  inarticulate  sea- 
weeds, whose  unilocular  and  septate  spo- 
ranges  are  attached  to  external  jointed 
filaments,  which  are  either  free  or  compacted 
together  into  knob-like  or  warty  masses. 

Synopsis  of  British  Genera. 

*  Sporanyes  attached  to  pencilled  filaments 
issuiny  from  the  branches  (Arthrocla- 
diete). 

1.  Desmarestia.  Friend  solid  or  flat,  di- 
chotomously  branched. 

2.  Arthrocladia.  Frond  traversed  by  a 
jointed  tube,  filiform,  nodose. 

3.  Stilopliora.  Frond  filiform,  tubular  or 
solid,  branched ;  sporanges  arising  from 
necklace-shaped  filaments  collected  in  wart- 
like groups  upon  the  frond. 

**  Sp>oranyes  produced  in  Imoh-like  receptacles 
composed  of  tvhorled filanients  compacted 
toyether  (Sporochneaj). 

4.  Sporochmcs.  lieceptacles  lateral,  on 
short  peduncles. 

5.  Car2}onntra.  lieceptacles  terminal,  at 
the  tips  of  the  branches. 

SPOROCH'NUS,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Spo- 
rochnacere  (Fucoid  Algis),  containing  one 
British  species,  S.  peduncidatus,  having  a 
filiform,  solid,  cellular  main  axis  (contain- 
ing a  central  cord  of  dense  tissue)  bearing 

3  B 
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lono'  slender  branclies  aiTanged  in  a  some- 
■svhat  pinnate  manner  and  clotlied  at  inter- 
Tals  with  elliptical  fertUe  ramnles,  consisting 
of  an  axis  densely  covered  with  whorled  ho- 
rizontal branching  filaments  bearing  ovoid 
sporanges,  and  terminating  in  a  deciduous 
pencil  of  byssoid  filaments.  Main  stem 
6  to  8''  long',  olive-brown,  changing  to  yel- 
low-green on  exposure. 

BnsL.  Harvev,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  25, 
pi.  5  A  ;  GreviUe,  AIcj.  Brit.  pi.  6;  Thuret, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  238. 

SPOEOC'YBE,  Fries.— A  genus  of  De- 
matiei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  gi-owing 
on  dead  sticks,  decaying  stems,  &c.,  forming 
usually  a  blackish  stratum.  Several  British 
species  are  recorded.  They  have  a  rigid, 
septate,  simple  or  branched  peduncle,  ending 
with  a  capitate  head  clothed  with  spores 


Fig.  691.  Fig.  692. 


Sporocybe  bnlbosa. 

Pig.  691.  Stratnm  upon  a  stick.    Xat.  size. 
Fig.  692.  Tivo  fertile  peduncles,  crowned  with  heads 
of  spores.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

(figs.  691,  692).  This  genus  is  synony- 
mous with  Periconia,  Corda.  Periconia, 
Tode,  is  an  obscure  form,  not  well  under- 
stood. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  833 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  433,  pi.  13 ;  Fries, 
Swnma  Veqet.-^.AQl :  Syst.  Mgcol.iu.-^.QAO. 

SPOROT'RICHrM,  Link.— A  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous  Fimgi),  grow- 
ing on  decaying  vegetable  substances,  dung, 
&c.  The  forms  referable  to  this  genus, 
according  to  the  character,  include  a  very 
heterogeneous  assemblage ;  indeed  the  cha- 
racter, which  omits  thenatm-e  of  the  original 
attachment  of  the  spores,  is  worth  nothing. 
Fries  has  separated  a  genus  Teichospo- 
EiTJii,  including  a  number  of  species  with 
distinctly  acrogenous  spores;  this  includes 


S.  nigrum  and  S.  geochroum  of  the  Brit. 
Flora.  The  remainder  are  placed  by  him 
among  the  Sepedoniei,  under  Sporotrichum 
and  another  genus  which  he  calls  Physo- 
spora.  These  genera  are  very  obscurely 
known,  so  much  resembling  mycelia  with 
detached  conidia  scattered  on  them. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  346  ; 
Fries,  Siunma  Veg.  pp.  492,  495,  521 ;  Gre- 
viHe,  Sc.  Crypt.  Flor.  pi.  108.  figs,  1,  2. 

SPUMA'KIA,  Pers.— A  genus  of  Myso- 
gastres  (Gasteromycetous  Fimgi ),  the  peri- 
dia  of  which  are  divided  internally  into 
chambers  by  ascending  folds,  and  in  jS. 
alba  are  either  sessile  and  pass  above  into 
torn  white  laminffi,  or  are  stipitate  and 
divided,  and  form  corniculate  peridioles 
bursting  above  ;  the  latter  is  probably  the 
perfect  form.  The  whole  plant  looks  at 
first  like  white  froth  ;  it  grows  on  grasses 
&c.,  generally  at  a  little  height  from  the 
ground. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  309 ; 

Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  267 ;  Sowerby, 
Fungi  (Peticularia),  pi.  280  ;  Fries,  Sinnma 
Veg.  p.  449. 

SPU'TL'M. — We  omitted  to  notice  under 
ExPECTOEATiox  the  occun-ence  of  fibrinous 
casts  of  the  smaller  bronchi  and  pulmonary 
air-cells  in  the  expectorarion  of  pneumonia. 
They  are  best  seen  on  mixing  the  sputa  with 
water,  forming  dichotomous  cyhnders  witli 
roimded  enlargements.  They  consist  of  fine 
filaments,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  gi-a- 
nule-cells,  and  are  generally  met  with  be- 
tween the  third  and  the  seventh  day. 

BiBL.  Remak,  F}iognost.  u.  pathogenet. 
UnfersucJi.  or  Edinh.  3Ionthly  Journ. 
1847,  vii.  350. 

SPYRID'IA,  Hai-v.— A  genus  of  Cerami- 


Fig.  693. 


Spyridia  filamentosa. 
Fragment  with  a  favella  and  ramnles. 
Magnified  25  diameters. 
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acese  (Florideous  AJgse),  containiDg  one 
Britisli  species,  S.  Jilammtosa  (fig.  C9.3), 
having  a  dull-red,  cylindrical,  filiform, 
much  -  branched  frond,  consisting  of  a 
chambered  tube,  the  articulations  of  which 
ai'e  short,  and  the  "svalls  of  which  ai'e  com- 
posed of  small  angxilar  cells.  It  arises  from 
a  broadly  expanded  disk.  The  branches 
are  clothed  with  setaceous  ramules.  The 
favella  ai-e  stalked,  gelatinous,  and  lobed, 
sun-oimded  by  a  few  ramules,  and  contain 
two  or  three  masses  of  spores.  The  tetra- 
spores  occur  attached  to  the  ramules.  An- 
theridia  have  not  vet  been  observed. 

B]BL.  Harvev,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  166, 
pi.  22  D. 

SQUAMA'ELl,  DC— A  genus  of  Placo- 
dei  (Lichenacei). 

Char,  Thallus  radioso-laciniate,  often 
radiate.  Apothecia  lecanorine.  Spores 
colourless,  ellipsoid,  simple.  Paraphyses 
distinct.  Spennatia  aciculari-cylindiical, 
long,  or  ovate.  On  earth  in  limestone  dis- 
tricts. 

BrBL.  Leighton.  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  171. 
SQUAMEL'LA,Bory.  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Eotatoria,  of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 
Cliar.  Eyes  fom*.  frontal ;  foot  forked. 

1.  S.  ohlonga  (PI.  .35.  fig.  29).  Cai-apace 
depressed,  elliptical,  or  ovate-oblong,  hya- 
line: toes  slender;  long.  Aquatic;  length 
1-216". 

2.  S.  hractea.  Toes  short  and  thick. 
Aquatic. 

BrBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  479 ;  Pritchard,  In- 
fusoria. 

SQUATMULI'N A  ,Schultze.— An  obscure, 
small,  parasitic,  scale-like,  opaque  Forami- 
nifer,  probably  jSTubeculaiian. 

Bebl.  Schultze,  Org.  Polyth.  56  ;  Car- 
penter, Introd.  For.  67. 

STACHYLEO'ITM,  Link.— A  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous  Fimgi).  neaily 
related  to  Botrytis,  distinguished  apparently 
only  by  the  subpedicellate  spores.  Fries 
states  that  these  are  developed  within  a 
fugacious  veU  (?).  BoTEXo-spoEirii  dif- 
fiisiim,  Corda,  is  included  here  by  most 
authors.  <S'.  bicohr  and  <S'.  terrestre,  having 
quaternate  sporiferous  branches  at  the  upper 
joints  of  the  erect,  simple  filaments,  gi-ow 
upon  decaying  herbaceous  plants  and  rotten 
sticks. 

BrBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  341 ; 
Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  490 ;  Greville,  Sc. 
Crypt.  For.  pi.  2-57. 

STAm:isG  TISSUES.— Some  remarks 
upon  the  staining  of  tissues  for  microscopi- 


j  cal  investigation  were  made  in  art.  Dtzccg, 
I  and  some  formula  given  and  reagents  men- 
tioned.    Tissues  and  structures  are  endea- 
i  vom-ed  to  be  stained  by  colouring-matters, 
I  either  when  their  histological  elements  are. 
;  comparatively  inseparable,  or  when  it  is 
I  supposed  to  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
1  some  particular  ones  from  others  by  ordinary 
j  manipulation.    Some  elements  become  co- 
loured by  certain  dyes,  and  others  do  not ; 
I  or  different  elements  are  differentiy  coloured 
i  by  the  same  reagent.      Thus  when  the 
imdifterentiated  protoplasm  will  remain  un- 
coloured,  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  will  be 
colom-ed ;  whilst  the  medullar}'  matter  of  a 
nerve  remains  tmcoloured  the  axis-cylinder 
may  be  beautifully  tinted.     Beale  states 
that  what  he  calls  germinal  or  living  matter, 
bioplasm,  and  which  is  the  structureless 
undifierentiated  protoplasm  of  other  physio- 
logists, possesses  an  acid  reaction  after  death. 
Hence,  if  an  alkaline  solution  of  coloiuing- 
matter,  from  which  the  colour  may  be  pre- 
cipitated or  fixed  by  an  acid,  be  caused  to 
pass  into  germinal  matter  which  has  not 
undergone  decomposition,  the  alkali  is  neu- 
tiahzed  and  the  colour  is  retained.  He  con- 
siders that  it  is  precipitated  in  a  state  of 
very  minute  subdivision,  or  combined  with 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  germinal 
matter  to  form  a  compound  insoluble  in  weak 
!  acids.    The  tissue  or  formed  material  being 
bathed  with  an  alkaline  fluid  does  not  take 
the  colour :  and  hence  by  carrying  out  the 
process  with  due  cai'e  the  gei-minal  or  living 
matter  may  always  be  coloured,  while  the 
formed  material  or  tissue  remains  perfectly 
colourless. 

It  is  ti'ue,  nevertheless,  that  all  the  his- 
tological elements  may  gradually  be  stained 
of  the  same  colour;  and  this  is  perfectly 
evident  in  sections  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
have  been  hai'dened  with  chi-omic  acid  and 
stained  with  Beale's  solution  of  carmine 
for  a  long  time.  The  only  tissues  not 
stained  ai'e  those  which,  thanks  to  the 
chromic  acid  and  the  subsequent  clearing 
;  agents,  no  longer  exist;  the  medullary  sheath 
i  of  the  nerves  for  instance.  TMiat  may  be 
the  molecular  condition  of  the  staining  aeent 
when  precipitation  has  taken  place  is  of  no 
very  great  moment ;  but  it  is  manifestiy 
necessaiy  to  remember  that  the  staining 
agents  may  be  divided  into  two  groups : 
1.  those  colouring-matters  which  like  car- 
mine give  their  proper  or  the  same  absorp- 
tion colours  to  certain  tissues  :  2.  those  like 
j  chloride  of  gold,  which  has  a  pale  yellow 
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tint,  and  which  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  of  other  reducing  agents,  deposits  a  salt 
ofgold  with  a  purple  tint,  aud  like  nitrate  of 
silver  solution,  which  is  colourless,  but  which 
is  decomposed  and  reduced  to  an  oxide  which 
stains  from  a  brown  to  a  black  according  to 
the  strength  and  the  light.  Secondary  de- 
compositions determine  the  colouring  in  the 
second  series ;  and  therefore  other  matters 
than  those  of  the  tissues  and  structures 
desired  to  be  stained  may  be  present  aud 
may  interfere  with  the  result.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the  results  of 
the  labours  of  different  observers,  such,  for 
instance,  as  may  be  read  with  much  advan- 
tage in  the  essay  on  synovial  membranes 
by  E.  Albert  in  Strieker's  '  Human  and 
Comparative  Histology.'  The  first  series 
includes  such  colouring-matters  as  carmine, 
indigo-carmine,  safl'ron,  aniline  blue,  fuch- 
sine,  magenta,  logwood,  picric  acid,  common 
ink,  aud  Judson's  dyes.  Gerlach  used  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia, 
and  placed  the  sections  of  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  previously  hardened  by  solution  of 
chromic  acid,  in  the  carmine  solution  for  ten 
or  iifteen  minutes.  They  were  then  well 
washed  in  water  and  treated  with  acetic 
acid  ;  subsequently  the  water  and  acid  were 
removed  by  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the  jDre- 
parations  were  then  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam.  Afterwards  he  found  that  better 
results  were  obtained  by  using  dilute  solu- 
tions of  carmine  and  ammonia — for  instance, 
two  or  three  drops  of  the  ammoniaeal  solu- 
tion to  an  ounce  of  water.  He  advised  also 
maceration  in  this  solution  for  two  or  three 
days.  Beale's  carmine  fluid  for  staining 
germinal  matter  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Carmine   10  grains. 

Strong  liquor  ammonias    ^  drachm. 

Price's  glycerine   ....    2  ounces. 

Distilled  water   2  ounces. 

Alcohol    A  ounce. 

The  carmine  in  small  fragments  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  test-tube  and  the  ammonia 
added  to  it.  By  agitation  and  heat  the  car- 
mine is  soon  dissolved;  then  the  solution  is 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  allowed  to  cool. 
After  an  hour  any  excess  of  ammonia  wiU 
have  escaped.  The  glycerine  and  water 
may  then  be  added  and  the  whole  filtered. 
The  clear  fluid  is  to  be  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles;  and  should  any  carmine  be  preci- 
pitated, a  drop  or  two  of  liquor  ammonia3 
should  be  added.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  solution  and  the  tissue  to  be  stained 
have  not  too  alkaline  a  reaction ;  otherwise 


the  staining  will  be  too  intense,  and  some 
of  the  tissue  surroimding  the  germinal 
matter  will  be  destroyed.  The  permeating 
power  of  the  fluid  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  and  water.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  staining  agent,  but  requires  care. 
Frey's  solution,  and  that  of  carmine  and 
borax,  have  been  noticed  in  art.  Uyeing, 
p.  260.  Thiersch  recommends : — carmine  1 
part,  caustic  ammonia  sol.  1  part,  distilled 
water  3  parts  ;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered  ; 
oxalic  acid  1  part,  distilled  water  22 
parts.  One  part  of  the  carmine  solution  is 
to  be  mixed  with  8  parts  of  the  oxalic  acid 
solution,  and  12  parts  of  absolute  alcohol 
are  to  be  added.  Should  the  solution  turn 
out  orange-coloured,  more  ammonia  should 
be  added.  Beale  has  shown  that  if  the 
germinal  matter  be  rendered  alkaline  in  the 
first  instance  by  soaking  the  mass  in  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia,  colouring  solutions  of 
an  acid  reaction  may  be  used.  He  proceeds 
as  follows  : — An  alkaline  solution  was  in- 
jected into  the  vessels  ;  aud  after  allowing 
12  hours  or  more  for  the  tissues  to  become 
thoroughly  permeated,  the  finest  prussian 
blue  fluid  was  introduced.  This  is  formed 
of  common  glycerine  1  oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
1  oz.,  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  12  grains, 
tincture  of  sol,  of  perchloride  of  iron  1 
drachm,  water  4  oz.  The  ferroeyanide  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  water  and  glycerine  1  oz., 
and  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  is  to 
be  added  to  this  solution.  Then  the  spirit  and 
water  are  to  be  added.  The  blue  solution  was 
found  to  pass  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
germinal  matter,  which  was  tinged  much 
more  deeply  than  the  surrounding  substance. 
Frey  gives  the  following  formula  for 
Thiersch's  blue  staining  fluid  : — Oxalic  acid 
1  part,  distilled  water  22  parts,  indigo-car- 
mine as  much  as  the  solution  will  take  up. 
Another  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  water 
in  the  same  proportion  is  required ;  and  one 
volume  of  the  first  solution  is  mixed  with 
two  volumes  of  the  last  and  nine  of  absolute 
alcohol.  An  aniline-blue  solution  may  be 
made  as  follows : — Soluble  aniline  blue 
5  grain,  distilled  water  1  oz.,  alcohol  25  drops. 
This  fluid  is  not  acted  on  by  acids  or  alkalies. 
Magenta  colours  rapidly,  and  hence  it  is  very 
useful ;  but  its  effects  are  not  permanent. 
Evitherford  gives  the  following  formula3 : — 
Crystallized  magenta  1  grain,  absolute  alco- 
hol 100  minims,  distilled  water  5  oz.  This 
is  used  for  the  tissues  generally;  aud  the 
following  is  for  blood-corpuscles : — Crystal- 
lized reagents  1  part,  rectified  spirit  50 
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parts,  distilled  water  150  parts,  glycerine 
200  parts. 

Very  often  nerve  does  not  stain  readily 
with  carmine  after  hardening  in  a  solution 
of  chromic  acid.  This  may  be  obviated  by 
placing  the  section  in  absolute  alcohol  for  a 
short  time  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  water ; 
then  it  is  placed  in  a  solution  composed  of 
water  .300  to  600  parts,  and  chloride  of  pal- 
ladium 1  part.  As  soon  as  a  pale  straw- 
colour  is  seen  on  the  section,  it  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  solution  and  washed,  and 
then  placed  in  a  strong  solution  of  carmine 
and  ammonia.  A  very  few  minutes  will 
suffice  to  stain  the  axis-cylinders  red  and 
the  medullary  matter  yellow  (Qu.  Mic.  Jn. 
1872,  p.  160).  _ 

A  blue  staining  agent  is  useful  for  treat- 
ing specimens  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is 
formed  by  the  reaction  of  molybdate  of 
ammonium,  iron  tilings,  and  hj'drochloric 
acid  (Q«.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  161). 

A  logwood  staining  solution,  which  con- 
sists of  an  ounce  of  saturated  solution  of 
logwood  and  alum  mixed  with  two  drachms 
of  75  per  cent,  alcohol,  is  useful  for  the 
nervous  elements  ( Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1873,  p.  87, 
&  The  Lens,  July  1872). 

The  second  series  of  staining  agents  com- 
prises especially  the  chlorides  of  gold,  potas- 
siumand  palladium,  oxide  of  uranium,  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  osmic  acid.  In  these,  except 
perhaps  in  the  last,  a  secondary  decompo- 
sition occurs  before  the  colour  is  imparted 
to  the  tissues  ;  and  the  greatest  possible  care 
must  therefore  be  taken  to  allow  for  the 
f/ranular  or  striated  condition  which  such 
precipitates  may  assimie,  and  for  their 
collecting  in  tubes  and  between  tissues.  An 
excellent  formula  for  the  staining  of  gan- 
glion-cells especially  is  as  follows: — Bichro- 
mate of  ammonia  1  to  2  per  cent,  solution 
in  water.  Place  the  fresh  nerve-substance 
in  it  for  15  or  20  days.  Then  dip  it,  after 
having  made  sections,  in  water  10,000  parts. 
Double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  1  part ; 
wash  in  hydrochloric  acid  1  or  2  parts  in 
3000  water.  Then  dip  for  ten  minutes  in 
the  following  mixture : — ^Hydrochloric  acid 
1  part,  and  1000  parts  of  a  60  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  alcohol ;  immerse  in  absolute  alco- 
hol, clear  with  oil  of  cloves,  and  put  up  in 
Canada  or  Dammar  balsam.  Staining  with 
chloride  of  gold  maybe  conducted  as  follows, 
the  object  being  to  stain  nerve-fibres: — 
Chloride  of  gold  ^  part,  distilled  water  100 
parts.  Place  pieces  of  fresh  tissue  in  this 
for  a  few  minutes  until  they  become  tinged 


with  yellow,  then  in  dilute  acetic  acid  (1  to  2 
per  cent.),  or  in  concentrated  tartaric  acid 
solution  for  a  few  (10-15)  minutes.  Expose 
to  light  until  a  violet  colour  appears.  Mount 
in  glycerine.  There  is  great  uncertainty  in 
the  results  of  this  process  ;  but  care  and  ex- 
perience overcome  most  of  the  difficulties 
and  produce  magnificent  preparations ; 
nevertheless  no  results  are  worth  recording 
which  are  obtainable  by  this  process  alone, 
and  which  are  not  the  same  as  those  visible 
with  glycerine  and  carmine  staining  solu- 
tions. The  discrepancies  of  observation  of 
difierent  and  equally  dogmatic  observers  are 
most  instructive.  In  fact  in  some  tissues 
the  gold  solution  will  stain  many  histolo- 
gical elements  (see  E.  Klein,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn. 
1872,  p.  21,  and  Moseley,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1871, 
p.  58). 

Nitrate  of  silver  for  staining  epithelial 
cement  in  capillaries,  lymphatics,  &c.  The 
solution  must  be  clear  and  weak,  and  of 
i  part  nitrate  of  silver  to  200,  400,  or  800 
of  distilled  water.  The  fresh  tissues 
must  be  macerated  in  the  solution  for  one 
to  three  minutes,  and  then  in  a  solution  of 
dilute  acetic  acid  (1  to  2  per  cent.)  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Then  place  in  glycerine 
and  expose  to  the  light ;  or  after  removal 
from  the  nitrate-of-silver  solution  the  tissue 
should  be  washed  in  distilled  water,  or  in 
a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  before  ex- 
posure to  light. 

For  the  examination  of  cei'tain  structures, 
for  instance  the  stellate  bodies  in  the  cornea, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  applied  in  the 
solid  form.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  is 
scraped  all  over  with  a  scalpel,  and  then  the 
exposed  surface  is  rubbed  with  the  solid 
caustic  for  a  few  seconds,  water  and  common 
salt  (2  per  cent.)  being  then  added.  The 
cornea,  which  should  appear  white  and 
almost  opaque,  should  be  mounted  in 
glycerine  (Moselej^,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1871,  p. 
56).  In  examining  the  centrum  tendineum 
of  the  diaphragm  of  any  of  the  smaller 
mammalia,  the  part  should  be  placed  in  the 
nitrate-of-silver  solution  and  brushed  over 
with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  and  then  removed 
and  treated  as  above.  E.  Klein's  admirable 
results  on  the  histology  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes were  due  partly  to  his  extreme  care 
in  staining.  He  advises  pouring  serum  over 
the  membranes  in  situ,  and  then  placing 
on  the  silver  solution  before  removing  them 
and  their  attachment  en  t>iasse.  He  incul- 
cates strongly  the  necessity  of  not  interfering 
previously  with  the  surfaces  to  be  stained ; 
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and  he  insists  that  the  staining  affects  an 
albuminous  intercellular  substance  in  the 
serous  membranes. 

Solution  of  osmic  or  perosmic  acid  may 
be  used  as  a  hardening  agent,  and  also  as  a 
staining  medium.  Very  weak  solutions  of 
never  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  usually  of 
much  less,  blacken  many  tissues  freely,  but 
first  of  all  the  white  substance  of  Schwann 
in  nerves,  and  thea  fat.  It  is  very  useful  in 
investigating  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
Invertebrata. 

BiBL.  Beale,  Hoio  to  Work,  4th  edit. ; 
Carpenter,  The  Microscope ;  Strieker's  Hum. 
8)-  Comp.  Hist.,  Intro. ;  Frey,  Das  Mikros. 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  8r  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  passim ; 
Moseley,  o/j.  cit.;  Klein,  Anatom;j  of  Li/mph. 
Si/st.  i.  1873  ;  Rutherford,  Practical  Course, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872 ;  H.  Jackson,  Qu.  Mic. 
Jn.  1874,  1-39;  Giles,  Baber,  Matthews, 
White,  and  others,  Med.  Mic.  Soc.  in  Mo. 
Mic.  Jn.  July  1874. 

STAMENS.— The  fertilizing  organs  pro- 
ducing the  POLLEN,  surrounding  the  pistil 
in  perfect  Flowering  plants,  or  occurring 
alone  in  the  barren  flowers  of  the  monoe- 
cious and  dioecious  genera.  Stamens  pre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  interesting  points 
for  examination  under  a  simple  microscope 
with  a  low  power,  in  their  forms,  append- 
ages, pores,  &c.  For  the  compound  micro- 
scope they  afford  good  material  for  the 
study  of  development  of  cells  in  the  pollen, 
the  POLLEN-grains  themselves,  and  the 
spiral-fibrous  tissue  of  their  anthers. 

STARCH. — This  substance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  protoplasm  the  most  generally 
difiused  of  all  the  products  met  with  in  the 
interior  of  vegetable  cells,  occurs  in  the  form 
of  transparent  granules,  of  varied  size  and 
form  and  in  varjdng  quantity,  in  all  classes 
of  plants  but  the  Fungi.  It  "has  been  stated 
that  it  exists  sometimes  in  a  diffused  or 
formless  condition ;  but  this  seems  question- 
able. All  starch-grains  appear  when  newly 
formed  as  minute  spherical  bodies,  and  very 
many  never  advance  beyond  this  stage  ;  but 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  grains,  in 
all  cases  where  the  starch  becomes  an  im- 
portant and  considerable  element  in  the 
cell-contents,  increase  in  size,  and  acquire 
a  more  or  less  definite  form,  diverging  from 
the  spherical,  and  often  characteristic  of  the 
particular  plant  in  which  the  grain  is  pro- 
duced. The  grains  in  a  single  cell  mostly 
vary  very  much  in  size,  on  account  of  their 
different  degrees  of  development ;  but  the 
full-grown  characteristic  grains  of  the  same 


species  of  plant  agree  tolerably  well  in  size. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
starch  is  the  fact  that  it  assumes  a  blue 
colour  when  iodine  is  applied  to  it,  which 
in  most  cases  affords  a  ready  means  of  de- 
tecting its  presence.  The  smallest  grains 
are  almost  too  minute  to  measure,  and  even 
their  determination  by  the  application  of 
iodine  is  sometimes  unsatisfactory  ;  the 
largest  grains,  such  as  tho"se  of  Canna  and 
the  potato,  for  example,  attain  a  length  oi 
more  than  1-400". 

The  starch-granule  is  a  definitely  organ- 
ized structure,  although  its  existence  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  cell  is  transitory.  It 
consists  of  assimilated  food,  deposited  in  a 
definite  form  insoluble  in  the.  ordinary  cell- 
sap,  through  a  process  of  organization  ana- 
logous to  that  by  which  the  development  of 
the  cell  itself  is  effected.  It  is  related  closely 
to  the  cellulose  structures  of  the  cell-wall 
through  the  remarkable  secondary  layers 
found  in  the  Albumen  of  certain  seeds, 
composed  of  the  substance  called  amyloid, 
which  sometimes  takes  a  blue  colour  when 
iodine  is  applied  to  it,  and,  like  starch,  is 
ultimately  dissolved  and  removed  to  furnish 
material  for  development. 

The  structure  of  the  starch-granule  has 
formed  the  subject  of  much  debate,  which, 
howevei',  seems  to  have  originated  rather 
through  considerations  relating  to  the  deve- 
lopment than  from  a  difficulty  in  observing 
the  complete  objects.  Very  minute  granules, 
as  above  stated,  appear  as  solid  globules  j 
but  when  the  granules  acquire  appreciable 
dimensions,  concentric  lines  may  be  ob- 
served, more  or  less  distinctly  in  different 
cases,  which  lines  increase  in  number  with 
the  increase  of  size,  in  many  cases,  however, 
soon  becoming  excentrical  from  the  pre- 
ponderating growth  of  one  side  of  the 
granule.  In  freshly  extracted  granules  the 
original  centre  mostly  appears  solid  or  with 
a  minute  black  poiut ;  but  if  the  starch  is 
dry,  the  centre  appears  hollow,  sometimes 
is  even  occupied  by  air ;  and  some  starch- 
grains,  as  in  lrisp(illida,fiorentina,  &c.,  have 
a  large  cavity.  If  strong  alcohol  is  applied 
to  fresh  grains,  the  abstraction  of  water 
likewise  produces  a  hollow  in  the  central 
point  of  growth ;  and  in  all  these  cases, 
cracks  not  unfrequently  run  out  towards 
the  surface.  The  point  in  question,  the 
starting-point  of  growth,  solid  or  hollow  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  sometimes  called  the 
hilum  or  the  nucleus:  the  former  term  arose 
out  of  the  mistaken  hypothesis  of  its  being 
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a  point  of  attachment  to  the  cell-wall ;  the 
•  latter  term  is  admissible  in  a  general  sense 
as  merely  indicative  of  its  precedence  in  ag-e 
of  the  general  mass  of  the  grain.  It  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  this  point  or  nucleus 
is  a  pore  or  funnel-shaped  cavity ;  but  this 
is  altogetlier  a  mistake,  as  may  be  readily 
proved  by  gently  roasting  a  few  starch- 
granules  of  the  potato  on  a  slide,  and  ob- 
serving how  the  expanding  air  blows  up 
the  dextrine  into  which  the  starch  is 
changed,  in  the  form  of  a  bubble  or  bladder. 
Sometimes  small  granules  occur  in  the 
potato  with  a  large  cavity  and  thin  walls. 

The  lines  seen  in  the  starch-granules  are 
the  boundaries  of  superimposed  layers  of  its 
substance ;  sometimes  these  are  very  di- 
stinct, sometimes  very  faint.  Often  more 
distinct  lines  appear  at  intervals  in  the 
series  of  the  same  granule  (PI.  37.  fig.  21)  ; 
and  in  these  cases  even  a  thin  vacancy,  or 
in  the  dried  granules  a  stratum  of  air,  seems 
to  exist  between  the  layers.  The  markings 
have  been  described  as  "  folds "  on  the 
starch-granules;  but  their  dependence  on 
the  existence  of  the  concentric  layers  is 
beyond  doubt.  They  are  seen  in  the  proper 
relative  positions  when  the  granules  are 
rolled  over  in  all  directions  beneath  the 
microscope  ;  their  relative  numbers  and 
forms  correspond  to  the  size  and  stage  of 
development  of  the  granules  in  the  same 
plant ;  and  other  characters  connected  with 
the  physical  structure  confirm  the  conclu- 
sions from  simple  inspection. 

Starch  is  not  chemically  an  individual 
substance,  but  consists  of  two  independent 
substances  (isomeric),  one  of  which,  granu- 
lose,  is  soluble  in  saliva,  is  tinted  by  iodine, 
and  is  dissolved  by  weak  solutions  of 
chromic  acid ;  and  the  other,  cellulose,  is 
not  affected  by  saliva  or  iodine,  and  is 
soluble  in  solution  of  cuprate  of  ammonia, 
but  not  in  chromic  acid  solution.  These 
two  elements  of  starch  exist  in  definite 
layers  in  the  grain. 

Starch  is  usually  stated  to  be  unaffected 
by  cold  ivater ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case  ; 
but  if  the  granules  of  Tous-les-mois  are 
crushed  before  placing  them  in  water,  so  as 
to  expose  the  internal  substance,  the  water 
is  sometimes  absorbed  by  the  inner  layers, 
and  these  swell  up  considerably  without  the 
outer  layers  being  affected.  When  starch- 
granules  are  heated  gradually  {dry)  upon  a 
slide,  until  some  of  them  assume  a  yellowish 
colour,  either  the  air-bubble  above-men- 
tioned appears — occasionally  with  a  partial 


separation  of  the  concentric  layers  through 
expansion  of  the  films  of  air  existing  between 
them,  while  other  parts  become  fused, — or 
the  general  shape  remains  unchanged,  and 
the  strite  gradually  vanish,  becoming  melted 
into  a  mass,  as  it  were,  the  starch  itself 
being  converted  into  dextrine.  When 
starch-granules  are  heated  in  water  to  the 
boiling  -  point,  they  usually  soften  and 
"  blow-up  "  into  a  large  sac,  the  inner  part 
softening  first,  and  pushing  out  the  more 
superficial ;  if  the  sac  bursts,  the  inner  sub- 
stance sometimes  partly  escapes  in  the  form 
of  cloudy  flocks,  but  is  not  dissolved.  Di- 
luted sulphuric  acid  acts  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  hot  water  ;  but  if  stronger 
acid  is  allowed  to  attack  the  granules  locally 
or  partially  by  flowing  in  from  one  side 
upon  the  object,  very  remarkable  appear- 
ances present  themselves  :  the  acid  touching 
certain  parts  of  the  granule  first,  or  acting 
most  quickly  on  softer  portions,  causes  the 
softening  internal  layers  to  expand  and 
bulge  out  the  external  layers  at  particular 
points  (like  hernia;)  until  the  entire  grain  is 
softened,  when  these  coalesce  and  the  whole 
expands  into  a  thin  sac.  Gradual  action  of 
the  acid  causes  a  more  uniform  expansion, 
which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  sudden 
crack  running  out  from  the  nucleus  into  the 
substance  (indicating  the  abstraction  of 
water  ?),  followed  almost  immediately  by  a 
collapse  of  the  wall  above  this  crack,  and 
a  sudden  expansion  of  the  whole  into  a  sac 
or  an  irregular  gelatinous  film.  Solution  of 
potash  produces  much  the  same  effect  as 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

All  the  above  appearances  indicate  that 
the  starch-granule  is  composed  of  concentric 
"  shells  "  of  a  substance  of  the  same  nature, 
but  less  dense  and  more  rich  in  water  in  the 
interior  layers,  firmer,  less  hydrated,  and 
more  resisting  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  starting-point  of  growth  or  nu- 
cleus. With  polarized  light,  moreover,  the 
starch-granule  exhibits  a  black  cross,  and 
with  a  plate  of  selenite  a  beautiful  coloured 
system,  especially  well  seen  in  large  grains 
like  those  of  the  potato  or  Tous-les-mois. 

But  the  recent  observations  of  Niigeli  and 
others  go  to  prove  that  there  exists  a  still 
greater  complication.  They  find  that  pro- 
longed treatment  with  saliva  and  some  other 
agents  will  remove  the  substance  coloured 
hlue  by  iodine,  leaving  the  granule,  with 
its  striae  more  distinct,  capable  of  resisting 
acids  and  alkalies. 

Pure  starch  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine, 
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wlietlier  in  its  natural  state  or  softened  by 
hot  water,  the  depth  of  the  colour  depend- 
ing- on  the  quantity  of  iodine  ;  where  much 
is  added,  the  colour  is  almost  black.  When 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  pre- 
viously, the  colour  is  rather  purple  than 
blue,  especially  the  faint  tinge  given  at  first 
by  weak  solution  of  iodine.  When  the 
starch  grains  are  heated  dry,  the  colour 
given  by  iodine  changes,  proportionately  to 
the  violence  of  the  action,  from  blue  to 
purple,  red-wine  colour,  and  finally  brown. 
The  best  application  is  the  solution  of  iodine 
in  iodide  of  potassium  ;  and  this  should  be 
used  very  weak  in  investigation  of  starch. 

Starch-granules  occur  either  isolated  (PI. 
37.  figs.  8  &  21),  or  in  groups  (figs.  7, 10, 11) 
(in  the  latter  case  mostly  with  flat  faces,  so 
as  to  fit  together  into  round,  oval,  or  similar 
forms),  or  packed  closely  in  the  parent  cell 
in  such  numbers  that  they  press  upon  each 
other  and  appear  like  parenchymatous  cells 
(PI.  37.  figs.  3  &  12).  In  the  actively  vege- 
tating parts  of  plants,  starch-granules  occur 
very  generally  imbedded  in  the  green  glo- 
bules called  ciiLOROPHYLL-granules,  either 
singly  or  in  groups  ;  this  is  seen  especially 
well  in  the  cells  of  the  Confervaceaj,  of  the 
Hepaticffi,  the  prothallia  of  Ferns,  in  the 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  such  as  Vallisiieria, 
in  autumn,  &c.  The  free  granules  occur 
more  particularly  in  the  colourless  organs 
of  plants — in  tubers,  rliizomes,  roots  and  the 
cambium  region  in  the  season  of  rest,  in 
the  endosperm  of  ovules,  or  the  albumen  or 
cotyledons  of  seeds,  &c.  The  parencliyma- 
tously  grouped  granules  are  found  in  the 
albumen  of  seeds,  especially  of  maize  and 
rice.  The  comparison  of  the  states  and  of 
the  course  of  development  of  the  crowded 
granules  of  maize  throws  much  light  upon 
the  manner  in  which  starch-granules  are 
1  OTmed. 

In  the  first  place,  two  rival  doctrines  exist 
as  to  the  order  of  development  of  the  parts 
of  the  granule.  Most  authors  assert  that 
the  granules  grow  by  the  superposition  of 
layers  from  within  outwards,  consequently 
that  the  outermost  layers  are  the  youngest. 
Other  authors,  especially  Nageli,  comparing 
the  granule  to  a  cell,  assert  that  the  layers 
are  formed  internally,  the  older  ones  ex- 
panding pari  jjassti  to  make  room  for  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  view 
is  correct.  In  the  next  place  a  variety  of 
notions  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  starch-granule  and  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  contents  of  the  cell,  especially 


the  chlorophyll.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
error  iuto  which  earlier  observers  fell  from 
the  want  of  the  guiding  thread  furnished  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  proto- 
plastic structures  connected  with  the  pri- 
mordial utricle.  The  idea  that  the  starch- 
granule  sprouted  out  from  the  cell-wall 
corresponded  with  the  original  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  septum  in  cell-division,  while 
the  hypothesis  that  starch  is  developed  from 
chlorophyll,  and  the  contrary  notion  that 
starch-granules  form  the  nuclei  of  chloro- 
phyll-granules, both  rest  on  actual  pheno- 
mena, in  which,  however,  the  chlorophyll 
proper  (that  is,  the  mere  green  colouring- 
matter)  bears  no  important  share. 

The  development  of  the  starch-granule  is 
very  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  gradual 
ripening  of  the  seeds  of  Maize  ;  and  in  im- 
perfect seeds,  diff'erent  parts  of  the  same 
grain  often  afford  various  stages  of  growth. 
The  figs.  1-4  of  PI.  37,  show  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  starch-granules  by  depo- 
sition from  the  internal  surface  of  vacuoles 
in  the  protoplasm  filling  the  cell,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  primordial  utricle 
secretes  cellulose  layers  upon  its  outer  sm-- 
face.  Fig.  28  shows  minute  starch-granules 
originating  in  the  same  way  in  the  proto- 
plasm-current connected  with  the  nucleus 
in  the  white  lily  ;  and  Criiger,  who  first 
published  this  view  in  a  decided  form,  has 
shown  that  the  large  granules,  with  an  ex- 
centric  "  hilum,"  originate  in  a  similar 
position,  and  owe  the  excentricity  of  their 
form  to  the  fact  of  their  remaining  imbedded 
at  one  (the  thicker)  end  in  the  protoplasmic 
threads  of  the  primordial  utricle,  while  the 
small  free  end  is  gradually  pushed  out  fur- 
ther from  the  nutrient  mass.  The  existence 
of  starch-granules  in  chlorophyll-masses  is 
thus  clearly  enough  accounted  for,  now  that 
we  know  the  chlorophyll-globules  to  con- 
sist of  masses  of  protoplasm  coloured  green 
by  the  presence  of  an  extremely  small  quan- 
tity of  a  substance  acquiring  a  gi-een  colour 
under  the  influence  of  light.  Starch  origi- 
nates in  vacuoles  in  this  as  in  any  other 
protoplasm.  The  groups  of  grannies  are 
formed  through  the  simultaneous  origin  of 
a  number,  in  vacuoles  excavated  in  one 
large  globule  of  chlorophyll  or  colourless 
protoplasm.  We  have  traced  this  in  the 
fronds  of  the  Hepaticse.  These  brief  re- 
marks must  suffice  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  further  details  must  be  sought  in 
the  very  copious  literature  whieh  exists. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  diversities  of 
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form  and  size  of  the  large  and  perfect  gra- 
nules in  different  plants.  A  glance  at 
Plate  37  will  give  some  idea  of  these  ;  and 
an  inspection  of  the  individual  figures  will 
show  how  remarkably  the  characteristic 
forms  may  vary  in  nearly  related  plants, 
even  genera  of  the  same  family,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  ordinary  Cereal  grains.  Thus 
in  Maize  (figs.  1  to  6),  where  the  small  grains 
are,  as  usual,  originally  roundish  or  oval 
(fig.  6),  they  gradually  press  upon  one  an- 
other and  become  polygonal — in  the  cells  of 
the  centre  of  the  grain,  where  they  are  less 
densely  packed,  remaining  with  obtuse  edges 
and  angles  (fig.  5),  in  the  cells  of  the  horny 
outer  part  of  the  grain,  where  they  adhere 
more  or  less  firmly  together,  forming  an- 
gular parenchymatous  masses  (fig.  3).  The 
central  cavity  is  large  here.  In  the  grain 
of  Wheat  we  find  delicate,  tran.sparent,  len- 
ticular granules  (fig.  8),  the  strife  faint ;  in 
Barley  (fig.  9)  they  are  more  irregularly 
discoid,  with  a  thickened  edge,  the  striae 
obscure ;  while  in  the  Oat  (fig.  10)  the 
granules  are  of  Yery  small  size,  but  of  angular 
forms  and  packed  together  in  large  numbers, 
so  as  to  form  roundish  masses  with  a  smooth 
surface,  which  readily  break  down  into  their 
components  when  pressed ;  the  separate  seg- 
ments all  exhibit  their  separate  black  crosses 
in  polarized  light.  In  Rice  (fig.  12)  we  find 
somewhat  similar  conditions  to  those  in 
Maize  ;  but  the  granules  are  much  smaller 
and  more  firmly  united,  whence  the  gritty 
character  of  rice-flour.  In  the  Potato  the 
starch-granules  are  found  larger  (fig.  21) 
than  any  of  the  above  ;  they  are  numerous 
and  loosely  packed  in  the  cells  (fig.  20). 
Among  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  starch 
ai'e  the  large  grains  of  the  Cannes  (fig.  25), 
Musa  (fig.  24),  and  most  of  the  Zingibera- 
cefe  (fig.  19).  Some  East-Indian  Arrow- 
root (fig.  18)  has  compound  grains  of  large 
size  (mostly  detached  in  the  prepared  farina). 
True  West-Indian  Arrow-root,  from  Ma- 
ranta  arundinacea,  is  represented  in  fig.  2G. 
Various  other  kinds  are  illustrated  in  PI.  37. 
Dieffenbachia  Sef/uina  (Aracess)  has  remark- 
able lobed  granules. 

Starch-granules  are  usually  isolated  by 
slicing  the  tissues  in  which  they  exist,  and 
washing  them  out.  When  they  are  to  be 
observed  in  situ,  either  delicate  transparent 
structures  (as  in  the  Cryptogamia)  must  be 
selected,  or  sections  very  carefully  made. 
The  cells  filled  with  starch  of  the  potato 
(PI.  37.  fig.  20),  &c.,  may  be  isolated  by  ma- 
cerating the  structures  in  water  for  a  day  or 


two.  Starch-granules  may  be  preserved  for 
a  certain  time  in  glycerine ;  but  they  are, 
perhaps,  best  taken  fresh  from  a  store  of 
dry  granules,  when  required  for  examination. 

BiBL.  Martin,  Phil.  Mag.  2nd  ser.  iii. 
p.  277 ;  Busk,  Microsc.  Trans.  2ud  ser.  i. 
p.  58;  AUman,  Micr.  Journ.  ii.  p.  163; 
Criiger,  Bot.  Zeit.  xii.  p.  41  (18o4)  {Micr. 
Journal,  ii.  p.  173)  ;  Kiitzing,  Grundz.  d. 
pliil.  Bot.  i.  p.  2(31 ;  Lindley,  Introd.  to 
Botany,  2nd  ed.  p.  Ill ;  E.  Quekett,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  p.  193  ;  Raspail,  Anit.  des 
Sc.  Nat.  vi.  (1825)  and  vii.  (1826);  Grundy, 
PharmaceuticalJournal,  Aj^ytX  1855;  Caspary, 
Ueh.  Hijdrillen,  Jahrh.  f.  loiss.  Botanik,  i. 
p.  44S  ;  Trecul,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  x. ; 
Henfrev,  Elem.  Course  (Masters). 

STAURAS'TRUM,  Meyen.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiacese. 

Char.  Cells  single,  constricted  at  the 
middle ;  end  view  angular  or  circular,  with 
a  lobato-radiate  margin,  or  rarely  com- 
pressed with  a  process  at  each  end. 

Sporangia  generally  spinous  and  often 
globose. 

Mpjiy  Bi^tisli  species. 

1.  S.  directum  (PI.  10.  fig.  26).  Seg- 
ments smooth,  lunate  or  elliptical,  con- 
stricted portion  very  short ;  end  view  with  in- 
flated awned  lobes.  Common ;  length  1-830". 

2.  S.  marf/aritaceum  ( PI.  10.  figs.  28,  29). 
Segments  rough,  tapering  at  the  constric- 
tion, and  with  short  lateral  processes  ;  end 
view  with  five  or  more  short,  narrow,  ob- 
tuse rays.    Length  1-1176". 

3.  -S'.  ffracile  (PI.  10.  fig.  30).  Segments 
rough,  elongated  on  each  side  into  a  slender 
process  terminated  by  minute  spines ;  end 
view  biradiate.    Length  1-770  to  1-540". 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  p.  119  ; 
Rabenht.  Fl.  Uur.  Ah/,  iii.  p.  196 ;  Archer 
and  Dixon,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  viii.  p.  77. 

STAURIDIUM,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Athe- 
cate  Hydroida. 

Char.  Stems  simple  or  branched,  rooted 
by  a  creeping  filiform  stolon ;  polypites 
borne  at  the  summit  of  the  stems  with 
several  verticils  of  capitate  tentacula  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Gonozooid  : 
umbrella  deep  bell-shaped,  manubrium  with 
a  simple  mouth,  radiating  canals  and  mar- 
ginal tentacles  four,  undulated  with  clusters 
of  thread-cells,  and  springing  from  ocellated 
bulbs. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Hyd.  Zooph.  p.  67. 

STAUROCAR'PUS,  Hassall  (Stawo- 
spermum,  Kiitz.). — A  genus  of  Zygnemaceas 
(Confervoid  Algte),  growing  in  (boggy) 
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freshwater  pools ;  distinguished  by  the  re- 
markable quadrate  spore  formed  iu  the 
cross  branch  produced  by  conjugation. 
Hassall  enumerates  six  species.  He  speaks 
of  (butdoes  not  describe  orfigure)  the  spores 
of  S.  ccsrulescens  filled  with  "  zoospores." 
Thwaites,  however,  saw  the  spores  of  <S'. 
gracilis  resolved  into  four  portions  ;  and  pos- 
sibly these  may  become  converted  into 
zoospores  like  the  spores  of  Bulboch^te. 
Probably,    however,  _.  . 

they  germinate  di- 
rectly,  as  in  Spieo- 

GYHA. 

S.  gracilis  (fig.  G9-4 
and  PI.  5.  fig.  16). 

BiBL.  Hassall,i?/-ii;. 
Fr.  ^/r/.p.  176;Kutz- 
ing,  Sp.  Alg.  p.  437  ; 
Tab.  Flvjc.  v.  pis.  8 
&  9  ;  Thwaites,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  p.  262: 
Ralfs,  Brit.  l)es?n/^^.  ^ 

T>  lift.  41  Pvniir,  Conjugating  filaments  With 
P"    -i-^u  ,  Jjiauji,       spores  (zygospores), 

Vcrjiinganq,  cS'-c.  (Say  Magnified  lOO  diameters. 
Sue.  To/.  185.-?,p.287). 

STAUROGO'NIA,  Kutz.— A  genus  of 
Unicellular  Algse. 

Char.  Mass  cubical,  with  cells  arranged 
in  groups  of  4,  8,  and  16.  Propagation  by 
immobile  gonidia  arising  from  repeated 
division  of  the  cell-substance. 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Fur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  80. 

STAUROGRAMMA,Rabeuh.— A  genus 
of  Diatomacese. 

Char.  Like  Stacboneis,  but  with  de- 
cussating striae  and  prominent  knots  at  the 
intersections. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  915. 

See  Staueoneis. 

STAURONETS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceae ;  includes  also  Staurostigma  and 
Stauroptera. 

Char.  Frustules  resembling  those  of 
vicula,  but  the  median  nodule  expanded 
into  a  transverse  band  or  stauros. 

Strife  resembling  those  of  Naviciila,  or 
intermediate  between  those  of  Navicul a  zxiA 
Tinnularia  ;  often  invisible  by  ordinary 
illumination. 

The  species  or  forms  are  numerous. 

S.  phwnicenteron  (PL  11.  fig.  43).  Valves 
lanceolate,  gradually  attenuated  towards 
the  somewhat  obtuse  ends ;  stauros  reaching 
the  margins  of  the  valves;  striae  faint. 
Aquatic:  common  ;  length  1-170". 

S.  pidchella  (PI.  11.  fig.  44,  45).  Valves 
oblong,  ends  obtuse ;  frustules  in  front 


view  broadly  linear,  constricted  in  the 
middle,  and  rounded-truncate  at  the  ends  ; 
strife  distinct ;  stauros  not  reaching  the 
margins.    Marine  ;  length  1-70". 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Almd.  1843  ; 
Kiitz.  Bacill.  p.  104,  and  Spec.  Alg.  p.  89  ; 
Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Ah/,  i.  p.  244. 

STAUROSPER'MUM,  Kiitz.  (1843)  = 
Stauuo CARPUS,  Hassall  (1845). 

BiBL.  Rabenh.  Fl.  Fur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  259. 

STEARIC  ACID.— The  crystals  of  this 
fatty  acid  are  represented  in  PI.  7.  fig.  16. 

BiBL.  See  that  of  Chbmistby. 

STELLATE  CELLS.— Cells  with  nu- 
merous prolongations,  which  may  or  may 
not  anastomose,  found  in  connective  tissue 
and  around  the  capillaries. 

BiBL.  Strieker,  Rollett,  and  Eberth,  in 
Strieker'' s  Hum.  Sf  Comp.  Hist.  i. 

STEMONI'TIS,  Gled.  —  A  genus  of 
Myxogastres  (Gasteromycetoiis  Fungi),  con- 
sisting of  little,  somewhat  stamen-shaped 
plants,  either  separate  or  fasciculated,  grow- 
ing on  rotten  wood,  &c.  They  appear  at 
first  in  the  form  of  a  mucilaginous  floccu- 
lent  expansion  (fig.  695),  from  which  the 

Fig.  695. 


Stemonitig  ferniginea. 
Mycelium  overgrowing  decaying  pine-leaves. 

membranaceous  peridia  grow  up  (fig.  696). 
Many  of  these  remain  abortive  ;  others  are 


Fig.  696. 


Stemonitia  ferruginea. 
Immature  (fasciculate)  peridia  arising  from  the 
mycelium. 

raised  upon  stalks,  ripen,  and,  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  fugacious  peridium,  display 
themselves  somewhat  in  the  form  of  Dia- 
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CH^A,  but  with  a  bristle-like  columella 
and  no  remains  of  the  peridiuui.  The  flat, 
cylindrical  or  globose,  reticulated  capilli- 
tium  is  penetrated  partly  or  through  its 
■whole  length  by  a  columella  continuous 
with  the  peduncle ;  the  spores  are  inter- 
spersed in  the  reticulations  of  the  capillitium. 
Capillitium  and  spores  mostly  of  blackish 
colour.  There  are  numerous  British  species  ; 
S.  fusca  is  common.  See  Enebthenema 
and  DiACHiEA. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  317  ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  257,  vi.  p.  431,  2  ser. 
V.  36S ;  Greville,  So.  Crypt.  Flor.  pi.  170 ; 
Fries,  Siinima  Vey.  p.  455 ;  Syst,  Myc.  iii. 
p.  156. 

STENOO'YBE,  Nyl.— A  genus  of  para- 
sitic Micro-lichens  found  on  the  thallus  of 
Thalotreniia  and  Graphii  =  Spliinctrina, 
Leighton. 

BiBL.  Lindsay,  Q.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  146. 

STENOGRA'M'ME,  Harv.— A  genus  of 
RhodymeniaceiB  (Florideous  Algpe),  con- 
taining one  very  rare  British  plant,  S.  in- 
terrupta,  characterized  by  stalked,  flat,  fan- 
shaped  frouds,  more  or  less  divided  dicho- 
tomously  into  riband-like  lobes,  3-5"  high, 
of  a  clear  pinky-red  colour.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  central  layer  of  large  globular 
cells,  with  a  khid  of  rind  of  small  cells. 
The  conccptacles  form  a  sort  of  sorus  or  dark 
line  resembling  a  rib,  up  the  centre  of  each 
fertile  lobe.  Tetraspores  and  antheridia 
unknown. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Marine  Aly.  p.  123, 
pi.  15  D. 

STENTOR,  Oken.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Barsarina. 

Char.  Body  conical  or  trumpet-shaped, 
free,  or  sessile  and  attached  by  the  nar- 
row base  ;  covered  with  cilia  ;  anterior 
portion  widened  and  fringed  with  a  mar- 
ginal row  of  longer  cilia,  with  a  spiral  row 
of  cilia  extending  from  it  to  the  mouth. 
Aquatic. 

These  Infusoria  are  among  the  largest 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  class.  The 
body  is  very  contractile  and  liable  to  varia- 
tion in  form,  often  becoming  ovate,  oblong, 
or  globular.  The  so-called  nucleus  is  mo- 
niliform  or  strap-shaped.  The  encysting 
process  has  been  noticed  in  some  of  the 
species. 

According  to  Lachmann,  in  S.  Miilleri, 
pohjmorplms,  and  Baselii,  near  the  plane  of 
the  ciliary  disk  is  a  large  contractile  vesicle; 
from  which  a  longitudinal  vessel  runs  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  animal,  and  an 


annular  vessel  round  the  ciliary  disk,  close 
under  its  row  of  cilia;  the  longitudinal 
vessel  has  several  dilatations. 

S.  Mailer i  (PL  25.  fig.  3).  Body  colour- 
less unless  from  containing  foreign  coloured 
particles,  with  a  fringe  of  cilia  or  a  ciliated 
crest  extending  from  the  mouth  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  body ;  nucleus  moniliform. 
Length  1-24".  ='S'.  R(BseUi=.  S.  polynior- 
plim. 

Dujardin  places  this  genus  in  the  family 
Urceolarina. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  In/as.  p.  261 ;  Stein,  Infus., 
passim  ;  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  581 ;  Clap,  et 
Lach.  Etudes,  p.  222. 

STEPHANOC'EROS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Floscularisea. 

Char.  Eyes  single ;  rotatory  organ  divided 
into  five  tentacle-like  lobes,  furnished  with 
whorls  of  vibratile  cilia;  body  attached 
by  the  base  to  a  cylindrical  hyaline  ca- 
rapace. 

S.  Eichhornii  (PI.  35.  fig.  25).  The  only 
species.  Aquatic ;  length  1-36".  This  beau- 
tiful animal  uses  the  lobes  of  the  rotating 
organ  to  catch  its  prey,  in  the  manner  of 
Hydra.  At  a  (fig.  25)  are  seen  the  tremu- 
lous bodies,  above  which  is  a  row  of  round- 
ish globules,  called  by  Ehrenberg  nervous 
ganglia. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  400  ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  p.  668;  CJubitt,  3Io.  Micr.  Jn.  iii. 
p.  "240. 

STEPHANODIS'OUS,  Ehr.— A  genus 
of  Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  discoidal,  single ;  valves 
circular,  alike,  not  areolar  (under  ordinary 
illumination),  and  with  a  fringe  of  minute 
marginal  teeth.  Aquatic. 

<S'.  bcrolinensis  has  the  valves  finely  ra- 
diate, with  mostly  thirtj'-two  teeth,  and  is 
1-1150"  in  diameter.  S.  Niuyarce  (PI.  43. 
fig.  26)  ;  S.  lineatus  (fig.  27)  ;  S.  sinensis 
(tig.  28)  ;  S.  J^yyptiacus  (fig.  29)  ;  S.  Bra- 
maputrce  (fig.  29*). 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1845, 
Ixxii. ;  Kiitz.  Sp.  Aly.  p.  21  ;  Rabenht.  Fl. 
Eur.  Aly.  i.  p.  36. 

STEPHANOGO'NIA,  Ehr.— An  obscure 
genus  of  fossil  Diatomaceae. 

Char.  Frustules  resembling  those  ofMas- 
toyonia,  but  with  the  apices  of  the  valves 
truncate,  angular,  and  spinous. 

Two  species  found  in  Bermuda  and  North 
America.    iS'.  poli/r/ona  (PI.  43.  fig.  30). 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.'  Ber.  d.  Bcrl.  Akad.  1844, 
p.  264 ;  Kiitz.  Sj).  Aly.  p.  26 ;  Pritch.  Infus. 
p.  814. 
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STEPHAXO'M  A =Pandorixa. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  529. 

STEPH'AXOPS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Eo- 
tatoria,  of  the  family  Euchlanidota. 

Char.  Eyes  two,  frontal,  foot  forked  ; 
carapace  depressed  or  prismatic  ;  anterior 
part  of  bodj'  expanded  so  as  to  form  a  fron- 
tal hood. 

Jaws  each  with  a  single  tooth. 

S.  cirratus  (PI.  35.  lig.  28).  Carapace 
with  two  posterior  spines.  Aquatic ;  length 
1-240". 

iS".  nniticus  has  the  carapace  without  spines 
posteriorly,  and  the  eyes  have  not  been 
recognized  ;  whilst  S.  lainellatiis  has  three 
posterior  spines. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  478;  Pritch.  Infus. 
p.  699. 

STEPHANOPY.X'IS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese  —  Pi/xidicula,  in  part. 

STEPHANO'SI'RA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diritomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  united  into  a  short  fila- 
ment, disk  with  radiating  series  of  minute 
puucta  and  a  marginal  crown  of  teeth. 
Allied  to  Stephanodiscus  and  Melosira.  On 
trees. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Influx,  p.  823. 

STEPH.AN'OSPH.E'RA,  Cohn.— A  ge- 
nus of  Volvocinea;  (Coufervoid  Algse),  not 
yet  observed  in  Britain.  S.  2)luvialis  is 
nearly  related  to  Pandorina,  consisting  of  a 
large  hyaline  globe  with  eight  biciliated 
green  cells,  placed  at  equal  distances  on  the 
equator. 

BiBL.  Cohn,  Sieh.  <§•  Kollik.  Zeitschr.  i\. 
p.  77  (1852J  {Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser.  x. 
p.  321,  pi.  6);  Mic.  Jn.  vi.  p.  131;  Rabenh. 
Fl.  Eur.  Alff.  iii.  p.  100 ;  Archer,  Qu.  Mic. 
Jn.  1865,  p.  116. 

STEREOCAU'LON,  Schreb.— A  genus 
of  Lichenacei,  so  called  from  the  solid  cha- 
racter of  the  branched  bushy  thallus.  S. 
paschah,  the  most  distinct  species,  is  abun- 
dant on  rocks  and  stones  on  mountainous 
districts.  The  thallus  is  greyish  and  rough, 
the  apotheciaconglomerated,blackish  brown. 
The  spermogonia  occur  in  little  brown 
heads,  near  the  apothecia. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  237 ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvii.  p.  197; 
Fn(/l.  Bot.  pi.  282 ;  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich. 
Flnra,  p.  76. 

STEREONE'MA,  Kiitz.— A  supposed 
Alga  of  the  family  Phseonemese  (Kiitzing), 
stated  by  Cohn,  however,  to  consist  of  the 
decaying  stalks  of  A?;thophysa. 

BiBL."  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alff.  p.  160.  ) 


STE'REUM,  Fr. — A  genus  of  Auricularini 
(Hymenomycetous  Fungi),  characterized  by 
its  coriaceous  substance,  even  hymenium 
without  bristles,  as  in  Hynienochcetc. 

The  species  are  numerous,  amongst  which 
Stereum  hirsutum  is  one  of  om'  commonest 
Funari. 

BiBL.  Fr,  Ep.  p.  548 ;  Berk.  Outl.  t.  17. 
f.  7  :  Cooke,  Handh.  p.  316. 

STERIG'MATA— The  term  applied  by 
Tiilasne  to  the  filaments  forming  the  pedi- 
cels of  the  spermatia  in  the  Fuxgi  (PI.  20. 
figs.  2,  3). 

STICHIDTA.— Pod-shaped  processes  of 
the  fronds  of  Florideous  Algffi,  containing 
the  tetraspores  imbedded  in  them  (fig.  157, 
p.  225). 

STICHOCH^'TA,  Clap,  et  Each.- A 
genus  of  Oxytrichina  (Infusoria  Ciliata). 
For  Char,  see  Oxyteichixa,  p.  571. 

STICHOSTE'GIA,  D'Orb.  (Rhabdoi- 
DEA,  Schultze). — D'Orbigny  arranged  all 
Foraminifera  having  uniserial  or  linear 
growth  under  this  head  as  an  Order  ;  but, 
besides  the  many  straight  Nodosarince, 
there  are  several  rectilinear  forms  of  other 
genera  belonging  to  different  Natural 
Orders,  as  Lituola,  Pavonia,  Articidina,  &c. 

STICHOT'RICHA,  Perty.— A  doubtful 
genus  of  Infusoria. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  644. 
STIC'TA,  Ach. — A  genus  of  Parmeliei 
(C4ymnocarpous  Lichens),  with  a  tough 
foliaceous  thallus,  growing  over  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees,  mostly  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. ^S".  2>tdmonaria  forms  lai'ge  shaggy 
fronds  of  olive-green  colour  when  fresh, 
pale-brown  when  dry,  pitted  and  reticu- 
lated ;  the  apothecia  uiostlj'  marginal,  red- 
brown.  The  spermogonia  of  this  genus 
occur  scattered  on  the  upper  surface,  mostly 
near  the  ends  of  the  lobes. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Ehr.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  208  ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvii.  p.  169, 
j  pi.  1 ;  Enql.  Bot.  pi.  572  ;  Leighton,  Brit. 
Lich.  Floi:  p.  118. 

STICTET,  Flies.— A  group  of  Helvel- 
lacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  containing 
several  genera  of  plants,  gi-owing  on  wood, 
branches  of  trees,  &c.,  bursting  through 
from  beneath  the  bark  when  mature.  Stictis 
{Crypitomyces,  Berk.;  Propolis,  Fr.,  <S'.  Veg. 
versicolor  (figs.  697-C99))  is  common  on 
wood ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  open  fruit 
is  white,  and  at  length  mealy. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  214; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  359;  Fries,  Summa 
Veg.  p.  372. 
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Fig.  697.  Fig.  699. 


Stietis  versioolor. 

Fig.  697.  An  open  disk,  emerged  on  the  surface  of 

wood,  having  an  irregular  border. 
Fig.  698.  Vertical  section  of  the  same. 

Magnified  20  diameters. 


Fig.  699.  Asei  and  paraphyses  from  the  last.  Magui- 
fled  2U0  diameters. 

.  STIC'TINA,  Nyl.— A  genus  of  Parmeliei 
(Lichens). 

Cltar.  Thallus  variously  lobed  or  laciniato- 
lobate.  Rhizinas  simple.  Stratum  gonidiale 
consisting  of  grauula  gonima  of  a  dark 
blue-green  colour. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Biit.  Lich.  Flor.  i.  p.  114. 

STICTODIS'CUS,  Grev.— A  genus  of 
Diatomaceje. 

BiBL.  Grev.  Mic.  Trans.  1865,  p.  98. 

STIGEOCLO'NIUM,  Klitz.— A  genus  of 
Confervoid  Algaj,  doubtfully  referred  to 
ConfervacefE,  growing  mostly  in  brooks, 
and  composed  of  delicate  branched  fila- 
ments, drawn  out  into  delicate  hyaline 
points ;  attached  to  stones  and  forming 
masses  of  a  sinuous  or  lubricous  character. 
The  jointed  filaments  are  composed  of  short 
cells,  possessing  bright  green  contents  ;  the 
entire  contents  of  a  cell  are  converted  into 
a  single  spore  (with  four  cilia)  and  dis- 
charged (PI.  5.  tig.  5)  ;  and  the  cell-wall  is 
so  delicate  that  it  generally  vanishes  at  the 
same  time.  Many  species  are  described  by 
Kutzing,  formerly  regarded  as  members  of 
the  genus  Deaparnaldia,  which  difiers 
in  the  number  of  spores  produced  in  each  cell, 
and  in  possessing  large  primary  filaments 
with  lateral  tufts  of  delicate  ones,  resem- 
bling those  oi Stiyeocloitium  (fig.  179, p.  259). 

S.  protoisyni  (PI.  6.  fig.  5).  Tufts  of 
filaments  1-36  to  1-60"  high,  very  much 
branched  and  elongated ;  primary  filaments 
1-1800"  in  diameter,  joints  equal  or  three 
times  as  long  (Drap.  condensata,  Hassall, 
pi.  11.  fig.  1). 


BiBL.  Klitz.  Sp.  Ah),  p.  352  ;  Tab.  Phyc. 
iii.  pis.  1-11 ;  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Aly.  iig. 
118  ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv. 
p.  223,  pi.  18;  Rabeuh.  Fl.  Eur.  Akj.  iii. 
p.  375. 

STIG'MA.— The  part  of  the  pistil  of  An- 
giospermous  Flowering  Plants,  upon  which 
the  pollen  rests  to  produce  its  pollen-tubea, 
and  where  the  orifices  exist  leading  to  the 
cavity  of  the  ovary.  It  is  situated  either 
at  or  near  the  summit  of  the  style  or  its 
branches ;  or,  when  this  is  absent,  it  is  ses- 
sile on  the  ovary.  The  surface  of  the  stigma 
is  clothed  with  papilliform  or  short  tubular 
cells,  from  which  a  tenacious  secretion 
exudes  at  the  period  when  the  ovules  are 
prepared  to  receive  the  pollen-tubes.  At- 
tached by  this  adhesive  fluid  and  often 
grasped  by  the  papillas  the  pollen-grains 
produce  their  tubes,  which  make  their 
way  between  the  papillfe  to  descend 
through  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style 
to  the  placenta  (PI.  ^32.  fig.  30).  These 
papilliform  cells  in  a  young  state  often  form 
favourable  subjects  for  the  study  of  the 
protoplastic  cell-contents,  and  also  of  the 
fluid  colouring-matter.  The  forms  of  the 
stigma  are  exceedingly  varied  and  some- 
times very  elegant ;  and  some  of  those 
covered  with  coloured  hairs  form  beautiful 
microscopic  objects.  In  the  order  Com- 
positse,  its  characters  are  used  for  the  syste- 
matic division  of  the  numerous  genera. 

STIGMAPII'ORA,  Wallich.— A  genus 
of  Diatomacens. 

CJuir.  Frustules  free,  naviculoid ;  valves 
lanceolate,  loculate  ;  loculi  with  central  and 
marginal  puncta.    Marine.  India. 

BiBL.  Wallich,  r»  'ciHS,  Mtc.  Sue.  viii.  p, 
43  ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Fur.  Ahj.  i.  p.  268; 
Pritchard,  Inf  us. 

STIG'MATA  OF  Animals.  See  Spira- 
cles. 

STIGMATID'IUM,  Mey.— A  genus  of 
Graphidei,  Lichenacei. 

Char.  Apotliecia  brownish,  punctiform  or 
elongate,  immersed, liypothecium colourless. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  389. 

STIGONE'MA,  Ag. — A  supposed  genus 
of  Scytonemeous  Oscillatoriaceae  (Confer- 
void Algaj),  founded  upon  what  has  proved 
to  be  the  thallus  of  a  genus  of  Lichens. 
See  Ephebe. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl,  Eur.  Alq.  ii.  p.  291 

STILBA'CEI.— A  family  of  Hyphomyce- 
tous  Fungi,  growing  upon  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  matter,  or  on  bark  or  leathery 
leaves.  Characterized  by  a  receptacle  com- 
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posed  of  conjoined  filamentous  or  hexagonal 
cells  and  spores  borne  singly  on  the  apices 
of  free  filaments,  forming  a  gelatinous  mass. 
Some  of  the  Fungi  here  included  are  hete- 
rogeneous and  miperfectly  studied ;  for 
example,  Tuhercularia  and  Fusarium  are 
apparently  only  imperfect  states  of  other 
Fungi,  while  the  more  distinct  genera 
appear  to  be  referable  to  the  family  Dematiei. 

Synopsis  of  British  Genera. 

1.  Stilhum.  Receptacle  stalked  at  the 
base,  clavate  or  capitate  at  the  simmiit, 
composed  of  coalescent,  densely  crowded, 
parallel  filaments ;  spores  simple,  arising 
singly  at  the  apices  of  free  filaments. 

2.  Atractiiini.  Stem  firm.  Head  sub- 
globose,  spores  fusiform,  elongated. 

3.  Myrothecium.  Receptacle  at  length 
marginate.  Spores  difiluent,  oblong,  form- 
ing a  flat  or  slightly  convex,  dark  green 
stratum. 

4.  Tuhercularia.  Receptacle  wart-shaped, 
globular  or  stalked,  fleshy,  composed  of  con- 
tinuous sterile,  and  thread-like  beaded  fer- 
tile filaments.  Finally  iudiu-ated,  floccose, 
with  the  spores  scattered  over  it,  or  falling 
into  powder. 

5.  Periola.  Receptacle  cellular,  sessile  ; 
fertile  filaments  abbreviated,  torulose,mixed 
with  septate  lax  sterile  filaments. 

6.  Volutella.  Receptacle  wart-like,  cel- 
lular, compact,  with  long,  rigid  bristles ; 
spores  spindle-shaped,  septate,  on  continu- 
ous short  filaments,  arising  all  over  the 
receptacle. 

7.  Fusarium.  Receptacle  wart-like,  cel- 
lular, gelatinous ;  spores  spindle-shaped, 
simple,  somewhat  cm-ved,  borne  on  simple 
filaments  arising  all  over  the  receptacle,  and 
forming  a  discoid  stratum. 

8.  Illosporium.  Receptacle  wart-shaped, 
subgelatinous,  diffluent ;  spores  simple,  pel- 
lucid, generally  with  a  hyaline  envelope, 
borne  on  short  filaments. 

9.  Fjncoccum.  Receptacle  wart-shaped, 
cellular,  for  the  most  part  seated  on  an 
effused  patch ;  spores  four-sided,  cellular, 
attached  singly  to  very  short,  continuous 
filaments. 

10.  jEyerita.  Spores  irregidar,  disposed 
in  short  moniliform  threads  at  the  apices 
of  fiexuous,  branched,  radiating,  compacted 
peduncles. 

BiBL.  Berkelev,  Crypt.  Botany,  p.  311. 

STILBOSTORA,  Pers.  —  A  supposed 
genus  of  Melanconiei  (Coniomycetous  Fun- 
gi), but  apparently  only  consisting  of  sty-  | 


losporous    fruits    of         Fig.  700. 


Splmri(B.  These  grow 
upon  wood,  sticks,  &c., 
breaking  forth  on  tlie 
siu'face  without  any 
distinct  perithecium, 
consisting  of  a  nucleus 


composed  of  aggluti-  ''''I'^o  spora  maerosperma. 

Tiatpd  Tspi-itfi+P^  qfvln-  ,  '^^'oup  of  coneeptaclea 
narea  (^septate;  StyiO-  breaking  forth  on  a  frag- 

Spores  (see  SpHJEEIA).  ment  of  wood  ;  nat.  size. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  ^''^T^*'^  spores  on 
•T-.7      ••  c\        i.\'-n    the  right-hand,  magnified 

Flor.  ai.  pt.  2.  p.  3o6  ;  150  diameters. 

A.  N.  H.  vi.  p.  355 ; 

Hooker's  Lond.  Jn.  of  Bot.  iii.  p.  322  ;  Fries, 
Suimna  Vey.Tp.  608;  Fresenius,  ^«Yr.  z.  ilf ?/c. 
Heft  ii.  p.  63;  Tulasne,  A.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v. 
p.  109. 

STIL'BUINI,  Tode.— A  genus  of  Stilbacei 
(Hyphomycetous  Fungi). 

STILOPH'ORA.  J.  Ag.— A  genus  of 
Sporochnacete  (Fucoid  Algae),  included  by 
some  authors  amongthe  Dictyotacese.  There 
are  two  British  species,  S.  rhizodes  and  S. 
Lynyhyei,  characterized  by  a  branched,  fili- 
form, at  first  solid,  afterwards  tubular  frond, 
the  former  6  to  24",  the  latter  2  to  4"  long, 
arising  from  a  small  naked  disk.  The  fruc- 
tification consists  of  little  wart-like  bodies 
scattered  all  over  the  frond,  composed  of 
tufts  of  moniliform  filaments,  at  the  bases 
of  which  are  attached  either  pyriform  uni- 
locular, or  tubular  septate  sporanges.  Thu- 
ret  states  that  the  specimens  of  S.  rhizodes 
found  a  certain  distance  above  low-water 
mark  appear  mostly  to  bear  septate,  those 
always  imder  water  simple  sporanges,  and 
those  in  an  intermediate  position  exhibit 
both.  The  plants  of  the  first  kind  are  of 
paler  colour  than  those  of  the  second. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  'p.  39, 
pi.  7  C  ;  Greville,  Alg.  Brit.  pi.  6 ;  Thuret, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  238,  pi.  38. 

STING  OF  Insects. — The  well-known 
sting  of  the  female  or  so-called  neuters  of 
Hymenopterous  Insects,  as  the  honey-bee, 
the  humble-bee,  the  hornet,  the  wasp,  &c., 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  a  single 
needle-like  organ;  but  when  examined  un- 
der the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
three  pieces — a  short,  stout,  cylindrico-coni- 
cal  outer  piece  or  sheath  (PI.  27.  fig.  14  a), 
cleft  throughout  its  length  on  the  under 
surface  and  obtuse  at  the  end,  within  which 
are  partly  contained  two  long  elbowed  setae 
or  lancets  (PI.  27.  fig.  15,  one  of  them), 
thickened  and  furnished  with  teeth  directed 
backwards  near  the  end  of  one  margin,  the 
other  margin  sharp  and  cutting.   These  setse 
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play  within  the  slieath,  being-  partially  pro- 
ti'Lisile  and  retractile,  as  is  the  sheath  itself. 
The  poison-apparatus  consists  of  two  glan- 
dular elongated  sacs,  either  simple  (Pi.  27. 
fig.  14  e,  f),  or  branched  as  in  the  humble 
bee,  &c.,  and  terminating  by  one  (fig.  lid)  or 
two  ducts,  in  a  muscular  reservoir  (fig.  14  c), 
from  which  an  excretory  duct  runs  to  the 
base  of  the  sheath  of  the  sting. 

The  irritation  produced  by  the  sting  of  one 
of  these  insects  needs  no  remark.  It  does  not, 
however,  serve  a  merely  defensive  purpose, 
but  is  used  also  to  paralyze  the  prey,  so  that 
it  may  be  kept  in  store  for  future  use. 

The  sting  represents  a  modified  ovi- 
positor. 

BiBii.  Lacaze-Duthiers,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
3  ser.  xii.  xiv. ;  Westwood,  Introduction,  8fc. ; 
Siebold,  Veryl.  Anat. 


STINGS  OF  Plants.—    Fig.  701. 

These  are  epidermal  struc- 
tures, consisting  of  large  hairs, 
with  a  bulbous  base  more  or 
less  included  in  a  cellular 
coat,  and  attenuated  upwards. 
In  the  sting  of  the  nettle  the 
apex  is  expanded  into  a  little 
bulb,  which  is  broken  oft"  when 
the  sting  is  lightly  touched 
(PI.  21.  fig.  8).  Young  stings 
exhibit  the  EoTATiON.  Stings 
occur  not  only  in  the  nettles  "jjettle. 
(  Urtica),  but  in  the  cultivated  Magn.  20  diams. 
Loasacete  (Loasa,  Bartonia, 
&c.),  and  of  much  larger  size  in  some  exotic 
Urticace?e  and  Euphorbiacese. 

See  Hairs,  page  .366. 

STOMACH.— The  glands  which  secrete 


stinging  hair  of 


Fig.  702. 


Fiff.  70.3. 


Fig.  704. 


Fig.  702.  Perpendicular  section  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  of  a  pig.  o,  glanda ;  J,  muscular  layer 
of  the  proper  mucou3  membrane;  c,  submucous  tissue  with  the  orifices  of  divided  vessels;  d,  transverse  mus- 
cular laj^er ;  e,  longitudinal  ditto ;  J\  serous  coat.    Magniiied  30  diameters. 

Fig.  703.  Gastric  gland  with  cylinder-epithelium,  from  the  pylorus  of  a  dog.  a,  principal  cavity ;  b,  tubular  pro- 
cesses arising  from  it.    Magnified  60  diameters. 

Fig.  704.  Gastric  gland  from  the  middle  of  the  stomach,  a,  principal  cavity ;  6,'primary,  and  c,  terminal  branches 
arising  from  it.   Magoified  60  diameters. 
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the  p;astric  juice  are  tubular  glands,  per- 
pendicularly placed  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  extending 
as  deeply  as  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach. 

They  vary  in  length  from  1-60  to  1-12", 
are  cylindrical,  somewhat  naiTOwed  towards 
the  closed  end,  which  is  rounded  or  some- 
what inflated.  The  lower  third  is  wavy  or 
spiral,  especially  in  the  glands  occupying  the 
pylorus ;  some  of  them  also  give  oft'  a  csecal 
branch. 

The  gastric  glands  consist  of  a  delicate 
basement  membrane,  lined  in  the  upper 
third  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  the  lower 
portion  being  filled  with  large,  pale,  poly- 
gonal, finely  granular  cells,  not  arranged  in 
a  laminated  form. 

In  many  animals  the  gastric  glands  are  of 
more  complicated  structure  than  in  man,  and 
two  distinct  kinds  exist — in  one,  secreting 
mucus,  the  tubes  being  lined  with  cylin- 


Fig.  705. 


e 


Portions  of  a  terminal  branch,  the  upper  representing 
a  longitudinal,  the  lower  a  transverse  section,  o,  base- 
ment membrane;  S,  large  cells  in  close  apposition  with 
it;  e,  smaller  epithelial  cells  surrounding  the  cavity. 
Magnified  350  diameters. 

drical epithelium;  whilst  in  the  other,  which 
secretes  gastric  juice,  rounded  epithelial 
cells  occur,  and  the  walls  are  expanded  at 
intervals. 

Closed  follicles  resembling  the  solitary 


glands  of  the  small  intestines  are  met  with 
in  the  stomach ;  they  are  inconstant,  how- 
ever, and  variable  in  number. 

The  stomach  is  lined  by  cylindrical  epi- 
tlieliimi. 

BiBL.  KoUiker,  Mikrosk.  Anat.  ii.  p.  1-37, 
and  the  Bibl.  therein  ;  Todd  and  Bowman, 
Plujs.  Anat.  Sfc.  ;  Brinton,  in  Todd's  C'ycl. 
Anat.  iSj-  Phys.  Art.  Stomach ;  E.  Klein 
in  Strieker's  Hum,  ^  Comj).  Anat.  i. 
p.  343. 

STOM'ATA  (plural  of  Stoma).— This 
name  is  applied  to  the  structures  which 
constitute  the  passages  of  commimication, 
through  the  Epidermis  of  plants,  from  the 
intercellular  passages  to  the  external  air. 
They  occur  almost  exclusively  on  the  green 
parts  of  plants,  and  are  absent  from  the 
epidermis  of  roots,  also  on  the  surface  of 
all  structures  growing  under  water.  The 
lowest  classes  which  present  them  are  the 
Liverworts  and  Mosses,  where,  however, 
they  are  limited  to  a  few  kinds,  and  in  the 
former  present  a  peculiar  organization.  In 
the  Ferns  they  are  distributed  just  as  in 
the  Flowering  Plants,  where  they  occur 
principally  upon  the  leaves  (fig.  706), 
especially  upon  the  lower  face,  but  ex- 
tend also  over  the  greeia  shoots,  the 
parts  of  the  flower  (fig.  200,  page  284), 
and  even  into  the  interior  of  cavities, 
as  on  the  epidermis  of  the  rcplum  of  Cru- 
ciferpe  (wallflower),  and  still  more  remark- 
ably on  the  epidermis  of  seeds  (skin  of  the 
walnut). 

In  the  Liverworts  the  stcmata  occur  on 
the  fronds  and  receptacles  of  certain  ge- 
nera (Marcliantia,  Fegatella,  &c.  &c.).  In 
Marchantia  (fig.  447,  p.  481),  they  are 
somewhat  circular  orifices'in  the  epidermis, 
guarded  by  cells  arranged  in  three  or  four 
tiers.  In  the  Mosses  they  are  met  with 
on  the  apophyses  or  thickened  summits  of 
the  setre  bearing  the  capsules,  as  in  Fiinaria 
(fig.  262,  page  329).  The  structures  here 
resemble  those  in  the  higher  plants,  as  is 
the  case  also  with  those  on  the  leaves  of 
Ferns. 

In  the  Flowering  Plants  the  perfect  sto- 
mata  appear  as  romidish  or  sometimes 
squarish  chasms  in  the  epidermal  layer, 
occmi-ing  regularly  at  the  meeting  angles  or 
sides  of  four  or  more  epidermal  cells,  the 
chasm  forming  an  orifice  leading  down  to  a 
subepidermal  intercellular  space,  and  guar- 
ded a  little  below  the  upper  edge,  more 
deeply,  or  even  at  the  bottom,  by  (usually) 
two  semilunar  cells,  applied  together  by  their 
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Epidei'uiis  of  the  White 
Lily  with  stomata,  st  (lower 
surface). 
Magnified  100  diameters. 


flat  faces,  but  not  coherent,  their  convex 
surfaces  adhering  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the 
epidermal  gap.  According  as  the  two  sto- 
matal  cells  or  "  pore- 
cells  "  or  "  guard  Fis:.  70r 
cells  "  are  distended 
or  collapsed,  tlieir 
flat  faces  approach 
or  retreat  from  each 
other,  in  the  latter 
case  leaving  a  slit- 
like orifice  leading 
from  the  outer  pas- 
sage into  the  subepi- 
dermal space.  Some- 
times the  "  guard 
cells "  are  four  in 
number,  in  which 
case  they  either  form 
two  tiers,  as  upper 
and  lower  (Prote- 
acere,  e.  g.  Hahea, 
Prutea,  &c.),  or  they 
are  in  the  same  line 
and  parallel,  form- 
ing inner  and  outer  "  guard  cells  "  (Ficus 
elastica).  In  certain  coriaceous  leaves  the 
stomata  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  pits  ex- 
cavated beneath  the  surface  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  Dasylirion  loiu/ifoUum  and  Nerinni 
Oleander. 

A  considerable  diflerence  exists  between 
the  appearances  presented  by  vertical  sec- 
tions of  the  epidermis  of  leaves  made  so  as 
to  pass  through  the  stomata.  In  young- 
leaves  the  guard  cells  are  little  (if  at  all) 
below  the  general  level  of  the  epidermis ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  perfect  forms 
of  various  herbaceous  plants  in  which  the 
leaves  are  of  membranous  textiu-e.  In  other 
cases,  as  in  the  Hyacinth,  Iris,  Narcissus, 
Equisetinn,  &c.,  the  guard  cells  are  found  at 
a  very  early  period  quite  beneath  the  layer 
of  epidermal  cells,  attached  as  it  were 
under  the  passage  communicating  with  the 
air.  The  same  occurs  very  frequently  in 
the  stomata  of  coriaceous  leaves,  as  in  Aloe 
(PI.  39.  fig.  22),  Ficus,  Ci/cas,  Hakea,  Frotea, 
&c.  In  other  instances,  also  in  leathery 
leaves,  the  "  guard  cells  "  appear  more  or 
less  elevated  above  the  general  level  of  the 
epidermal  cells,  as  in  some  species  of  Leu- 
cadendron,  Grevillea,  &c.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  in  the  cases  where  the  "  guard 
cells  "  are  sunk  in  the  orifice  of  the  epi- 
dermis, the  upper  margin  of  the  orifice, 
formed  by  the  borders  of  the  surrounding 
epidermal  cells,sometimes  becomes  elevated 


and  even  converted  into  a  kind  of  perforated 
dome  (PI.  39.  fig.  22)  by  development  of 
the  cuticular  layers  (see  Epidermis).  This 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  stoma  itself. 
The  same  cuticular  substance  is  often  deve- 
loped in  mature  leaves,  not  only  down  over 
the  walls  of  the  stomatal  passage,  but 
over  the  guard  cells,  and  thence  more  or 
less  into  contiguous  intercellular  passages. 
This  may  be  observed  in  Euphorbia  Caput- 
Medu!(s,  Helleborus  niger  and  viridis,  Betida 
alba,  Asp/iodelus  luteiis,  and  Cereus,  some 
Aloece,  &c.  Gasparini  obtained  these  con- 
nected processes  of  cuticular  substance,  in 
the  form  of  an  isolated  coherent  piece,  by 
boiling  epidermis  in  nitric  acid,  which  dis- 
solved the  adjoining  cell-walls  :  these  he 
mistook  for  peculiar  organs,  and  called  them 
cystomes.  Dr.  Hooker  has  described  a  re- 
markable form  of  stomata  in  the  parasitical 
plant  Myzodendron. 

In  those  plants  in  which  the  epidermis 
becomes  infiltrated  with  siliceous  matter,  the 
walls  of  the  stomatal  pore  and  the  "guard 
cells  "  become  imbued  with  it,  and  a  sili- 
ceous skeleton  of  the  structure  remains  after 
the  organic  matter  has  been  removed  by 
nitric  acid  and  burning  (PI.  39.  fig.  29). 
This  is  readily  seen  in  the  Equisetacea;, 
especially  E.  liyemale,  also  in  the  Gi'asses. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  stomata 
appears  to  be  uncertain.  Mohl  and  other 
authors  assert  that  the  "guard  cells"  origi- 
nate from  one  of  the  cells  of  the  subepi- 
dermal tissue,  which  is  pushed  up  into  a 
vacancy  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
epidermal  cells  at  certain  points.  This  cell 
is  said  to  be  next  divided  into  two,  which 
become  free  from  each  other  in  the  line  of 
the  new  partition  then  formed.  Niigeli  and 
others  assert  that  the  guard  cells  are  origin- 
ally constituent  cells  of  the  epidermal  layer, 
which  become  subsequently  displaced  down- 
wards (or  upwards),  and  undergo  special 
development  analogous  to  that  just  de- 
scribed. Dr.  Garreau  has  described  this 
mode  of  development  as  occurring  in  Tra- 
descantia.  We  believe  it  is  the  correct 
view,  at  all  events  in  some  cases ;  but  the 
appearances  are  certainly  difficult  to  explain 
on  this  plan  in  the  Iridacese,  Equisetacese, 
and  some  other  plants. 

The  stomata  are  generally  largest  upon 
succulent  leaves,  smallest  on  hard  and 
leathery  kinds ;  their  form  and  number  are 
most  varied,  both  in  difl'erent  plants  and  on 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  They 
abound  most  on  the  lower  face  of  leaves  \ 
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but  it  has  been  mentioned  that  they  are  not 
found  on  submerged  organs,  and  on  floating 
leaves  they  occur  only  upon  the  upper  face. 
The  larger  kinds  are  more  scattered  on 
a  given  surface ;  the  smaller  occur  closer 
together:  this  depends,  of  com-se,  on  the 
general  character  of  the  epidermal  and  sub- 
jacent tissue.  The  numbers  have  been 
estimated  upon  the  surfaces  of  many  leaves, 
of  which  a  few  examples  may  be  given : 
thus  a  square  inch  contains,  in  the 


Upper  surface.  Lower  surface. 


Carnation  .... 

.  .  38,500  .  . 

. .  38,500 

Garden  Flag  .  . 

. .  11,672  .. 

..  11,572 

House-leek   .  . 

. .  10,710  .. 

.  .  6,000 

Traihscantia  .  . 

. .    2,000  .. 

.  .  2,000 

200  .. 

200 

Holly  

0  .. 

.  .  63,(j00 

0  .. 

. .  160,000 

0  .. 

.  .  13,600 

Laurestinus  .  . 

0  .. 

..  00,000 

BiBL.  General  Worhs  on  Struct.  Botany ; 
Mirbel,  Sur  Marcliantia,  Mem.  Acad.  Roy. 
France,  xiii. ;  Gaspariui,  Nuove  ric.  s.  stnitt. 
d.  Cistomi,  Naples,  1844  ;  Garreau,  Ann.  des 
Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  i.  p.  213;  J.  D.  Hooker, 
Flora  Antarct.  i,  p.  291  ;  Golding  Bird, 
Proc.  Linn.  Society,  i.  p.  290  ;  Stocks,  MS. ; 
Biscoe,  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  viii.  p.  31. 

STOMATA,  Anesial.  See  Lyimphatic 
System  and  Staining. 

STONES  OF  Feuits,  such  as  cherries, 
plums,  &c.,  afford  excellent  materials  for 
sections,  showing  extreme  development  of 
the  woody  Secondary  deposits  of  vege- 
tci"blG  cells 

STRIA'EIA,  Grev.— a  genus  of  Dictyo- 
siphonaceje,  nearly  related  to  Punctariaceae 

Fig.  707. 


striaria  attenuata. 


Fig.  707.  Part  of  a  frond.    One-third  of  the  nat.  size. 

(Fucoid  Algas),  having  a  branched,  filiform. 


tubular  frond,  arising  from  a  shield-shaped 
naked  disk.  The  walls  of  the  tube  are  mem- 
branous, and  the  cavity  without  septa.  S. 
attenuata  (fig.  707)  grows  from 3  to  12"  high. 
The  branches  are  attenuated  towards  each 
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striaria  attenuata. 

Fig.  708.  A  fi-agment  with  sori.    Magnified  5  diams. 
Pig.  709.  Section  of  a  fertile  branch,  with  sori.  Mag- 
nified. 25  diameters. 


end,  and  marked  with  rings  consisting  of 
clusters  of  simple  sporanges  ("  spores ") 
(fig.  708),  sometimes  accompanied  by  fila- 
ments (fig.  709).    Colour  pale  olive. 

BiBL.  Harv.  Srit.  Mar.  Ahj.  p.  41,  pi. 
8  A  ;  Grev.  Brit.  Ahj.  fig.  9. 

STRIATEL'LA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceaj. 

Char.  Frustiiles  with  a  stipes  attached  to 
one  angle,  depressed,  tabulate ;  with  longi- 
tudinal uninterrupted  vitt;e,  apparently 
thickened  at  each  end.  Marine. 

The  vittte  appear  as  dark  lines ;  no  trans- 
verse stria3  are  visible  under  ordinary  illumi- 
nation. 

S.  unipunctata  (PI.  18.  fig.  20).  Frustules 

in  front  view  quadrangular,  often  broader 
than  long,  lateral  margins  subulate  ;  valves 
narrowly  lanceolate  ;  stalk  elongate,  simple, 
filiform  and  thickish.  Length  of  frustules 
1-450  to  1-280". 

Compare  the  other  genera  enumerated 
under  Striatellete  (Diatomaceje,  p.  236). 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Bacill.  p.  125 ;  Spec.  Alg. 
p.  114;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Ak/.  i.  p.  307. 

STRIG'ULA,  Fries. — A  genus  of  Lim- 
borieffi  (Angiocarpous  Lichens),  containing 
one  British  species,  S.  Babingtonii,  growing 
on  the  leaves  of  box  and  other  evergreens. 
The  thallus  is  subepidermal ;  the  asci  con- 
tain eight  cymbiform  triseptate  spores. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Anyioc.  Lic.h.  p.  70, 
pi.  30.  fig.  4;  Berk.  English  Botany,  Supp. 
pi.  2957. 
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STROMBID'ION,  Clap,  et  Lacli.— A  ge- 
nus ofHALTEEiNA  (Infusoria). 

Char.  No  setae  for  leaping,  essentially 
swimmers. 

BiBL.  Claparede  et  Laclimann,  Etudes, 
p.  371. 

STRONTIA  OB  Stuontian.— The  crys- 
tals of  tlie  sulphate  of  this  earthy  base 
are  figured  in  PI.  6.  fig.  18,  to  contrast 
with  those  of  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and 
lime. 

STRUTHIOP'TE-  Fis-.  710. 

RIS,  Willden.  — A 

genus  of  Polypodiese 
(Ferns),  with  the 
margins  of  the  fertile 
leaves  rolled  up  so  as 
to  conceal  the  sori, 
which  are  without  a 
true  indusium.  Str. 
c/ermcuiica  (fig.  710) 
is  of  large  size  ;  and 
the  fertile  fronds,  di- 
stinct from  the  sterile, 

if  CUrsority  examined,  Sti-uthiopteris  germanica. 
might  lead  to  the  re-    Portion  of  a  pinna  with  the 

ference  of  this  ^i^^^^^^^_^^^-S^r^^^o...mgthe 

to  the  OsmundeOS  or    Magnified  40  diameters. 

"  Flowering  ferns." 

STRYCHNINE,  or  Stuychnia.  See 
Alkaloids,  p.  .SO. 

STYLOBIB'LIUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
fossil  Diatomacere. 

Char.  Frustules  circular,  single,  com- 
pound ;  Talves  contiguous,  in  a  single  row, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  the  inner  ones  with 
a  large  median  aperture  (?),  the  outer  not 
being  perforated  but  sculptured. 

S.  clt/pem  (PI.  43.  fig.  50  a,  b)  ;  S.  divisum 
(fig.  50  c)  ;  S.  eccentricum  (fig.  50  d).  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  so-called  inner  valves 
are  merely  hoops,  or  the  valves  of  imperfectly 
separated  frustules  ;  also  whether  they  are 
perforated  or  not,  for  neither  Ehrenberg  nor 
Kiitzing  can  be  relied  on  for  distinguishing 
a  perforation,  as  evidenced  by  their  erroneous 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  valves 
of  Pirmnlarin,  Grammatophora,  and  many 
other  Diatomacepe. 

Three  species  are  described,  occurring  in 
America  and  Siberia.  The  sculpturings 
upon  the  outer  valves  consist  of  radiating- 
or  excentric  curved  lines. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Bcr.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1845  ;  id. 
Mihroiicoloqie,  SfC. ;  Kiitz.  8p.  Alg.  p.  116 ; 
Raben'ht.  Fl.  Ear.  Alg.  i.  p.  302. 

STYLONICIITA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Oxytricliina. 


Char.  Body  ciliated,  and  furnished  with 
styles  and  hooks. 

In  this  genus,  transverse  and  longitudinal 
division,  gemmation,  and  the  encysting  pro- 
cess have  been  observed. 

*S'.  mytilus  —  Kerona  mytyihis,  D.  (PI.  24. 
figs.  27,  28).  Body  white,  hyaline  at  each 
end,  flat,  oblong,  slightly  constricted  in  the 
middle,  dilated  at  the  oblique  fore  part. 
Aquatic  ;  length  1-240  to  1  -100". 

S.  imstidata=  Kcrona  jnidid.  D.  (PI.  24. 
fig.  26).  Body  white,  turbid,  oblong,  with 
a  median  ventral  band  of  hooks.  Aquatic  ; 
length  1-144". 

S.  hidrio  (PI.  24.  fig.  29).  Body  white, 
elliptic-oblong,  hooks  aggregated  into  an 
anterior  heap  ;  no  setos.  Aquatic  ;  length 
1-290  to  1-220";  probably  a  variety  of  -S". 
pustulata. 

S.  lanceolata  (PI.  24.  fig.  30).  Body 
lanceolate,  pale  green,  obtuse  at  the  ends  ; 
ventral  surface  fiat;  hooks  acervate  near 
the  mouth  ;  styles  none.  Aquatic ;  length 
1-140  to  1-120". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Iiiftts.  p.  370 ;  Stein,  Infus. 
p.  172  ;  Pritchard,  Infns.  p.  043  ;  Claparede 
et  Lachmann,  Etudes,  p.  154. 

STY'LOSPORES. 
— Stalked  spores  of 
Coniomvcetous  Fun- 
gi, usually  compound 
or  septate,  then  pro- 
bably consisting  of  a 
row  of  independent 
spores  connected  by 
an  adherent  parent 
sac — thus,  structur- 
ally, metamorphosed 
asci ;  they  are  some- 
times appendaged 
above  (fig.  711)  (see 
Spoees  and  Conio- 

MYCETES). 

SUCCINIC  ACID.— This  acid,  which 
occurs  in  amber,  in  all  fermented  liquids, 
and  in  the  contents  of  Echinococcus-cysts, 
is  pretty  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  hot  but 
with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  and  but  little 
in  ether. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  oblique  pris- 
matic system,  and  are  represented  in  PI.  7. 
fig.  21. 

BiBL.  That  of  Chemistry. 

SUDORIPAROUS  GLANDS.— These 
organs  secrete  the  perspiration. 

They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  skin, 
but  in  variable  numbers  in  different  locali- 
ties. Thus  it  has  been  estimated  that  417 
3  c  2 


Stj'losporea  of  Festalozzia. 
Magnifled  200  diametera. 
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exist  in  a  square  inch  of  the  skin  of  the  back 
of  the  liand,  1093  in  an  incli  of  the  outside, 
and  112.3  in  the  inside  of  the  forearm,  and 
2736  in  an  inch  of  tlie  palm  of  the  hand. 

Each  gland  consists  of  a  long  tube  coiled 
into  a  knot  near  the  closed  end,  which  is 
situated  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
and  forms  the  gland  proper,  and  a  straight, 
undulate,  or  spiral  duct,  which  traverses  the 
skin  perpendicularly,  to  terminate  upon  its 
surface  between  the  papillae. 

In  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  the  portion 
of  tlie  tube  forming  the  gland  proper  is 
branched ;  and  sometimes  the  branches  ana- 
stomose. 

Fig.  712. 


Fig.  712.  A  sudoriparous  gland,  with  its  blood-Teasels. 
Magnified  .3-5  diameters 

Fig.  713.  Poition  of  the  tube  forming  a  sudoriparous 
e,  cavity    Magnified  350  diameters. 

Fig.  714. 


r 


Portion  of  a  tube  with  a  muscular  coat,  from  the  scro- 
tum, a,  areolar  tissue;  J, muscular  layer;  c,  epithelial 
cells,  filling  the  tube  and  containing  yellow  gi'annlea. 

Magnified  350  diameters. 


The  coiled  portion  or  proper  gland  is  sur- 
rounded and  permeated  by  an  elegant  plexus 
of  capillaries  ;  and  some  of  them  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule  of  areolar  tissue  with 
spindle-shaped  cells. 

The  tube  of  the  glands  exhibits  two  forms 
of  structure.  In  one  of  these  there  is  an 
outer  coat  of  indistinctly  fibrous  areolar 
tissue  with  elongated  nuclei,  sharply  defined 
internally  by  probably  a  basement  mem- 
brane, this  Ijeing  lined  with  one,  two,  or 
more  layers  of  p  olygonal  pa  vement-epith  elial 
cells,  mostly  containing  fat-globules  and 
pigment-granules. 

In  the  other  form,  the  fibrillation  of  the 

Fig.  713. 


c  h 


ff,  proper  gland;  S,  duct;  c,  blood-vessels  of  a  gland, 
gland  from  the  hand,    o,  areolar  coat;  h,  epithelium; 

areolar  coat  is  tolerably  distinct,  the  fibres 
longitudinal,  sometimes  also  with  an  inner, 
delicate  transverse  layer,  and  both  con- 
taining nuclear  elastic  fibres  ;  and  within 
this  coat  is  a  layer  of  longitudinal,  nnstriped 
muscular  fibres. 

The  portion  of  the  ducts  traversing  the 
cuticle  is  spiral. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  ob- 
tain the  sudoriparous  glands  in  the  entire 
state.  The  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  or 
the  paw  of  a  dog  is  best  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  before  making  sections  with  a  Valen- 
tin's knife,  the  structure  should  be  mace- 
rated in  a  mixture  of  1  part  nitric  acid  and 
2  of  water,  or  in  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash. 


SUGAR. 
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EiBL.  Tvolliker,  Mikrosh.  Amit.  ii. ;  Todd 
aud  Bowmau,  Physiolog.  Aiiat.  Sfc. ;  Biesia- 
decki,  in  Stricker''s  Hum.  Coinp.  Hist.  ii. 
p.  238. 

SUGAR. — This  substance  is  liable  to 
fiMudiileut  adulterations ;  and  the  coarser 
liinds  of  brown  sugar  contain  many  im- 
purities, such  as  Acari,  fragments  of  the 
cane,  &c.  Starch  and  flour  are  used  to 
whiten  aud  give  dryness  to  inferior  moist 
sugar ;  and  these  may  be  detected  by  the 
microscope  (Starch). 

The  crystals  of  sugar  of  milk  are  repre- 
sented in  PL  G.  fig.  12,  and  those  of  diabetic 
sugar  in  PI.  6.  fig.  13. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Fuod  and  its  Adulterations, 
p.  12,  and  the  Bibl.  of  Chemistry. 

SUPRARENAL  CAPSULES  on  AD- 
RENALS. —  For  general  anatomy,  see 
works  on  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
They  are  present  in  all  the  Vertebrate 
classes,  and  consist  of  two  kinds  of  cellular 
structures,  comprising  the  cortical  and 
medidlary  substances.  In  mammals  the 
two  substances  are  arranged  in  a  laminated 
manner.  The  external  or  cortical  substance 
is  greyish  yellow  or,  if  it  contain  much  fat, 
whitish  yellow  in  colour,  and  fractures  in  a 
radial  direction.  It  invests  the  internal 
grey  medullary  masses  in  the  form  of  a  cap- 
sule, and  penetrates  this  grey  matter,  here 
and  there,  being  accompanied  by  large  blood- 
vessels. No  grey  medullary  matter  exists 
in  the  thin  marginal  portions  of  the  organ, 
but  the  innermost  cortical  layers  here  come 
into  contact  and  form  a  simple  brown  stria. 

Cortex.  In  the  cortex  either  two  or  three 
distinct  layers  may  be  distinguished.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  an  external  and 
also  an  internal  layer  of  rounded  cell-masses 
separated  by  a  layer  of  cylindrical  columns 
of  cells ;  but  where  there  are  only  two 
layers,  as  in  the  ox,  horse,  cat,  rabbit,  and 
mouse,  the  external  ceU-mass  is  wanting, 
and  the  cylindrical, columns  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  investing  capsule  of  the  organ. 
The  cell-masses  consist  of  polygonal  and 
rounded  balls  of  protoplasm,  containing  a 
single  nucleus,  and  are  either  isolated  or  col- 
lected into  groups  ;  and  the  cylindrical 
columns  consist  of  elongated  cylindrical 
masses  of  cells.  As  they  lie  in  successive 
rows,  they  give  to  thick  sections  of  the 
cortex,  when  examined  with  low  powers, 
the  appearance  of  being  composed  of  long- 
parallel  bands. 

Medulla.  Intervening  between  the  plexus 
of  large  blood-vessels  in  the  medulla  is  a 


spongy  tissue  composed  of  delicate  connec- 
tive tissue,  in  which  lie  the  medullary  cells. 
These  are  sometimes  isolated,  but  are  also 
frequently  collected  into  rounded  groups, 
as  in  man.  The  cells  vary  in  form,  and  are 
very  delicate  in  structure.  In  man  they 
are  stellate  and  polygonal ;  in  the  pig  fre- 
quently columnar ;  in  the  horse  and  ox 
they  are  scarcely  recognizable,  a  purely  gra- 
nular mass  with  centric  or  eccentric  nuclei 
appearing  in  their  stead,  or  columnar  and 
stellate  intercomniimicating  cells  may  be 
present  in  addition. 

Stroma.  The  fibrous  capsule  of  the  organ 
gives  oft"  processes  which  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  and  separate  off  portions  of  the 
cortex  and  medulla.  They  give  off  fibres 
from  their  sides  ;  and  these  merge  into  deli- 
cate columns  of  connective  tis.sue,  forming 
trabecula3  aud  including  spaces  filled  with 
cell-growth. 

Blood-vessels.  The  adrenals  are  exceed- 
ingly vascular.  The  arteries  break  up  in 
the  external  cortical  layer  into  a  capillary 
plexus,  the  rounded  meshes  of  which  con- 
tain the  cell-meshes  already  noticed.  In 
the  second  or  columnar  layer  they  form 
short  transverse  anastomoses ;  and  in  the 
innermost  layer  the  arrangement  resembles 
that  of  the  external.  The  vessels  of  the 
medulla  are  derived  from  the  capillaries  of 
the  innermost  cortical  layer;  they  form  a 
narrow  meshed  plexus  of  vessels  varying  in 
width,  often  presenting  dilatations  and 
discharging  their  contents  into  the  veins. 
All  these  vessels  are  very  tlrin-walled, 
their  parietes  being  composed  only  of  an 
endothelial  tube.  They  lie  in  contact  ^vith 
the  cell-masses,  and  are  so  firmly  united 
with  the  sparingly  inteivening  stroma  as  to 
be  isolated  with  difficulty.  Not  much  is 
known  about  the  lymphatics;  but  the  ad- 
renals are  rich  in  nerves,  which  divide  in 
the  medullary  substance,  where  they  form 
large  decussating  cords,  and  more  rarely 
delicate  plexuses.  Bi-  and  midtipolar  gan- 
glion-cells are  frequently  observable,  partly 
isolated,  partly  forming  large  groups  in  the 
nerves  of  the  medullary  part.  Ganglion- 
cells  are  rarely  found  in  the  cortex,  and  the 
nerves  are  fine  and  dark-edged. 

Bibl.  Works  on  General  and  Compara- 
tive Anatoli y  ;  Kolliker,  Handbuch,  5.  Aufl. 
1867  ;  Harley,  Lancet,  June,  1858  ;  Eberth, 
i)i  Strieker's  Hum.  Sf  Comp.  Hist.  tr.  Power. 
Sijd.  Soc.  vii.  p.  110. 

SURIREL'LA,  Turpiu— A  genus  of  l)ia- 
tomaceae. 
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Char.  Frustules  free,  single,  ovate,  ellip- 
tical, oblong,  cuneate  or  broadly  linear  in 
front  view  ;  valves  with  a  longitudinal 
median  line  or  a  clear  space,  the  margins 
winged,  and  with  transverse  or  slightly 
radiating  canaliculi  or  tubular  striae. 

It  appears  that  in  the  valves  the  margins 
of  the  depressions  are  fused  together  to 
form  tubular  channels  open  at  the  ends. 

S.  hifnms  (Ehr.  1833=<S'.  hiseriata,  Breb. 
and  Siiiith)  (PI.  13.  fig.  22j.  Frustules  in 
fi'ont  view  broadly  linear,  with  rounded 
angles  ;  valves  elliptic-la.neeolate,  somewhat 
obtuse;  alffi  and  canaliculi  distinct.  Aquatic; 
length  1-180  to  1-96". 

8.  fjcmma  (PI.  13.  fig.  21).  Frustules 
ovate  ;  valves  elliptic-ovate ;  canaliculi  nar- 
row, inequidistant.   Marine ;  length  1-240''. 

Compare  Tryblionella,  and  see  Dia- 

TOMACKJE. 

BiBL.  Smith,  Brit.  Diatom,  i.  p.  30;  Kiitz. 
Bacill.  p.  59,  and  Sp.  Alg.  p.  34  ;  Rabenht. 
FL  Eur.  Alg.  i.  p.  61 ;  Pritchard,  Infusoria, 
p.  794. 

SWARMING.— This  term  has  been  ap- 
plied, from  comparison  with  the  swarming 
of  bees,  to  the  remarkable  oscillating 
crowding  movements  of  the  spores  of  Con- 
fervse  &c.  while  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
parent  cell  and  preparing  to  break  forth. 
Th,e  spores  are  hence  often  called  ■'  swarni- 
ing-spores."    See  Hydeodictyon. 

SYMBOLOPH'ORA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacefe. 

Cliar.  Frustules  single,  disk-shaped,  with 
incomplete  septa  radiating  from  the  solid 
angular  centre,  and  intermediate  bundles 
of  radiating  lines.    Marine  and  fossil. 

S.  Trinitaiis  (PI.  19.  fig.  6).  Valves 
with  a  triangular  umbilicus,  the  transparent 
margins  of  which  are  crenulate,  the  rest 
of  the  disk  covered  with  six  bundles  of 
very  fine  radiating  lines.  Diameter  1-220". 
America. 

S.  acuta  (PI.  43.  fig.  54)  ;  S.  micrasterias 
(fig.  55)  ;  S.  pe?itas  (tig.  56). 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ber.  cl.Berl.  Akad.  1844,  p.  74; 
Kiitz.  Sp.  Alrj.  p.  131 ;  Pritchard,  Infus. 
p.  833. 

SYMPIIYOSI'PHON,Kiitz.— A  genusof 
OscillatoriaceEe  (Confervoid  Algse), growing 
on  the  ground,  &c.  S.  (Sci/tonema,  Lyngb.) 
Banyii  grows  among  mosses ;  it  is  of  black- 
ish colour,  tufted  and  bristling,  the  filaments 
from  1-9600  to  1-7200"  in  diameter. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alq.  p.  324 ;  Tab.  Phyc. 
ii.  pi.  44.  f.  1  ;  Rabenht.  FL  Eur.  Ah/'ii. 
p.  278. 


SYM'PLOCA,Kutz.— A  genus  of  Oscilla- 
toriacea3  (Confervoid  Algse),  perhaps  not 
distinct  from  Si/nvphyosiplion. 

SYNALIS'SA. — A  genus  of  Collemaceae 
(G^annocarpous  Lichens),  somewhat  re- 
sembling Lichina,  but  with  open  apothecia. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Cnipt.  Bat.  p.  407. 

SYNA'PHIA,  Perty  =  PKDiASTRUM. 

SYNAP'TA,  Eschsch.— A  genus  of  ver- 
miform Ecliinodermata,  of  the  order  Apoda. 

The  species  of  Si/napta,  which  are  not 
British,  are  of  special  microscopic  interest, 
on  account  of  the  presence  in  their  skin  of 
remarkable  anchor-shaped  calcareous  spi- 
cula,  the  bases  of  which  jjlay  in  perforated 
plates.  These  are  situated  upon  minute  pa- 
pillae of  the  skin,  and  serve  to  aid  in  loco- 
motion and  adhesion. 

These  bodies  have  been  formed  into  ge- 
nera and  species  of  Polygastric  Infusoria  by 
Ehrenberg,  the  perforated  plate  constituting 
a  Dictyoclta. 

BiBL.  V.  d.  Ploeven,  Zoohgie,  i.  p.  150  ; 
Vogt,  Zool.  Brief e,  i.  p.  168 ;  Quatrefages, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xvii.  p.  19 ;  Gegen- 
baur,  Vergleich.  Anat.  p.  216 ;  Carpenter, 
Tlie  Microscope,  p.  566 ;  Herapath,  Qu.  3Iic. 
Jn.  1865,  p.  1. 

SYNCIIvFTA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Hj'-datinsea. 

C/iar.  Ej'e  single,  cervical,  rotatory  organ 
furnished  with  styles  ;  foot  forked. 

Jaws  each  with  a  single  tooth. 

Some  of  the  species  are  furnished  with 
one  or  more  so-called  crests,  which  in  some 
appear  to  correspond  to  the  calcar. 

S.  haltica  (PI.  35.  fig.  26  ).  Body  ovate  ; 
rotatory  lobes  four ;  styles  four ;  a  single 
median  sessile  crest.  Marine;  leugtli  1-108". 
Phosphorescent. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  436 ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  p.  685. 

"SYNCHIT'RIUM,  De  By.  etWoronin.— 
A  genus  of  parasitic  Unicellular  Algae, 
allied  to  Chytridium,  found  under  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaves  of  Taraxaczan. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  284. 

SYNCORY'NE,  Ehr.  (;?«rs).-A  genus 
of  Corynidae  (Plydroida). 

BiBL.  Allman,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  May  1864; 
Hincks,  Brit.  Hyd.  Zooph.  p.  48. 

S  YNCRYP'TA,  Ehr.—A  doubtful  genus 
of  Volvocineae  (Confervoid  Algfe), composed 
of  organisms  consisting  of  a  hyaline  spherical 
membrane  ("  gelatinous  envelope,"  Ehr.) 
enclosing  a  number  of  ovate  green  bodies 
placed  at  the  periphery  and  sending  out  a 
pair  of  free  vibratile  cilia  (only  one,  Ehr.) 
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from  the  surface  of  the  envelope.  Green 
"bodies  not  attenuated  at  the  posterior  ex- 
■  tremity ;  "  no  eye-spot."  S.  Volvox  (PI.  3. 
fig.  14  b),  globe  1-576"  in  diameter,  green 
"animalcules"  1-2880"  long;  aquatic,  not 
marine.  This  object,  which  we  have  ob- 
served in  company  with  those  represented 
in  figs.  14  a,  31  and  32  of  the  same  plate,  is 
most  probably  a  young  specimen  of  either 
Volvox  or  Pandoeina. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  GO ;  Pritchard,  Iiifus. 
p.  519. 

SYNC  YC'LIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macere. 

Chnr.  Frustules  cymbelliform,  united  in 
circular  bands,  immersed  in  an  amorphous 
gelatinous  substance.  Marine. 

The  nodules  appear  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  Cyinhella. 

S.  salpa  (PI.  14.  fig.  14).  Frustules 
semiovate,  unstriated  (ord.  ilium.),  com- 
monly six  together,  united  into  a  ring ;  en- 
dochrome  bright  green. 

(S.  quaternaria.  Frustules  two  or  four 
together ;  endochrome  yellow  or  reddish  ; 
length  1-860". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infm.  p.  233  ;  Ber.  d.  Berl. 
Akad.  1840.  32;  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Akj.  61; 
Rabenht.  FL  Eur.  All/,  i.  p.  97. 

SYNDEN'DRIUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacepe. 

Char.  Frustules  single,  subquadrangular, 
destitute  of  a  median  umbilicus ;  valves  un- 
equal, slightly  turgid — one  smooth,  the  other 
with  numerous  spines  or  little  horns  branched 
at  the  ends,  situated  upon  the  median  flat 
portion,  the  margins  being  free  from  them. 

S.  diadema  (PI.  43.  fig.  59).  Frustules 
lanceolate  ;  spines  five  or  six,  bifurcate  or 
tufted  at  the  end,  as  long  as  the  frustules 
are  broad.  Breadth  1-1150",  Found  in 
Peruvian  guano. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ber.  d.  Berl  Akad.  1845, 
p.  155 ;  Kiitz.  Sj).  Alg.  p.  141 ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  p.  866. 

"SYNECHOCOC'CUS,  Nag.  —A  genus  of 
Unicellular  Algse. 

Char.  Cells  oblong,  either  single  or  con- 
joined in  series  of  2-4.  Cells  dividing  in 
one  direction  only ;  cytioplasm  bronze- 
coloured  or  pale  yellow. 

S.  arucjinoms.  Common  on  damp  rocks 
and  banks. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  ii.  p.  59. 

SYNE'DRA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macefE. 

CJiar.  Frustules  prismatic,  rectangular, 
or  curved ;  at  first  attached  to  a  gelatinous 


sometimes  lobed  cushion,  subsequently  often 
becoming  free ;  valves  linear  or  lanceo- 
late. 

The  valves  usually  exhibit  a  longitudinal 
line,  with  a  dilated  median  and  two  termi- 
nal nodules ;  they  are  also  generally  covered 
with  transverse  striae  ;  in  some  species  the 
median  line  and  appearance  of  a  median 
nodule  correspond  to  a  clear  space,  free 
from  the  transverse  striiie. 

Species  very  numerous. 

S.  splendetis,  K.  (<S'.  radians,  Sm.)  (PI. 
13.  fig.  23  a,  h,  c).  Frustules  elongated,  in 
front  view  dilated  and  truncate  at  the  ends  ; 
valves  gradually  attenuated  from  the  mid- 
dle to  the  obtuse  ends.  Aquatic ;  common  j 
length  1-70". 

Frustules  radiate  upon  the  cushion. 

<S'.  fidgens  (LicniopJwra  fulg.  K. )  (PI. 
13.  fig.  24).  Frustules  linear ;  valves  slightly 
dilated  in  the  middle  and  at  the  rounded 
ends,  arranged  in  a  fan-shaped  manner  upon 
the  branched  cushion.  Marine ;  length 
1-120". 

S.  capitata  (PI.  13.  fig.  25).  Frustules 
linear,  truncate,  ends  slightly  dilated ;  A'alves 
linear,  ends  dilated  into  a  tiiangular  head. 
Aquatic  ;  length  1-60". 

BiBL.  Smith,  Brit.  Diat.  i.  p.  69 ;  Kiitz. 
Sp.  Alg.  p.  40 ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i. 
p.  126. 

SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANES.— In  mi- 
nute structure  these  resemble  serous  mem- 
branes; but  their  minute  anatomy  has  by 
no  means  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
Brinton  proved  that  the  epithelium  presents 
characters  which  distinguish  synovial 
membranes  from  bursal  and  serous  mem- 
branes. He  remarked  that  it  forms  for 
the  most  part  but  one  layer,  the  forms  of 
the  constituent  cells  of  which  vary  to  the 
same  amount  as  those  of  the  bursae.  The 
broad,  squamous,  polygonal  epithelia  are 
comparatively  rare ;  and  in  by  far  the  larger 
extent  of  its  surface,  the  predominant  shape 
is  that  of  a  slightly  flattened  spheroidal, 
oval,  or  sometimes  angular  cell,  in  some  of 
which  are  seen  decussations  of  two  convex 
outlines,  caused  by  the  margin  of  one  cell 
slightly  overlapping  that  of  its  neighbour. 
They  are  firmly  attached  to  the  subjacent 
tissue,  and  possess  little  mutual  adhesion. 
He  showed  that  a  stratum  of  loose  cellular 
tissue  was  beneath  these  cells  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ligaments,  and  that  a  basement 
membrane  was  not  in  existence.  The  same 
author,  whose  admirable  work  appears  to 
have  been  most  strangely  neglected  by  the 
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German  liistologists,  stated  tliat  over  the 
cartilage  of  the  articuhition  the  vascular, 
fibrous,  and  epithelial  structure  of  the 
synovial  membrane  co^'ering  the  other  parts 
of  the  joint  are  no  longer  seen.  AVhere  the 
synovial  membrane  reaches  the  border  of 
articular  cartilage,  the  arrangement  is  as 
follows  : — The  tibrous  tissue  exterior  to 
the  membrane,  and  with  which  its  areolar 
tissue  is  mingled,  passes  to  the  side  of  the 
articular  cartilage,  and  immediately  becomes 
inextricably  interlaced  with  its  fibrous  tissue 
or  perichondrium.  The  plexus  of  capillaries, 
somewhat  more  tortuous  here  than  on  the 
plain  surface,  runs  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
cartilage,  or  may  even  advance  a  very  short 
distance  over  it,  where  it  is  not  exposed  to 
friction  during  the  movements  of  the  joint. 
Its  branches  suddenly  stop  short,  and  each, 
tailing  a  looped  course,  returns  upon  itself 
in  the  same  tortuous  manner.  The  layer  of 
epithelium  oti'ers  equally  remarkable  ap- 
pearances ;  a  few  of  its  particles  are  very 
slightly  flattened,  but  most  of  them  are 
spherical  and  of  various  sizes,  some  being 
very  large.  All  the  larger  contain  a  pale 
and  rather  flattened  nucleus,  which  is  in 
contact  with  a  part  of  their  inner  surface. 
The  cells  are  of  singular  delicacy  and  trans- 
parency, and  are  to  all  appearance  distended 
with  a  fluid,  the  refractility  and  colour  of 
which  closely  approximate  to  that  of  water. 
The  areolar  tissue,  which  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  the  membrane,  being  diverted  at 
this  point  to  join  with  the  ligaments  and 
perichondrium,  the  vessels  are  left  com- 
paratively naked,  and  tlie  large  cells  are 
placed  on  these  capillaries  without  the 
intervention  of  any  membrane.  This  is 
also  the  arrangement  on  the  edges  and  villi 
of  the  membranous  expansions  and  folds  of 
certain  joints,  such  as  the  alar  ligaments  of 
the  knee-j oint.  Brinton,  after  examining  the 
opinions  of  Ilenle  and  Todd  and  Bowman 
concerning  the  continuity  of  the  synovial 
membrane  over  the  whole  of  the  cartilage 
of  joints,  considered  that  the  opinion  of  the 
first,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  a  tes- 
Eellated  epithelial  niembi'ane  was  continued 
over,  and  that  of  the  second  and  third 
authors,  which  was  in  contradiction  to  this 
so  far  as  adults  were  concerned,  were 
capable  of  modification.  In  a  specimen  of 
diarthrodial  cartilage  taken  from  an  adult 
mammal,  if  we  make  a  thin  section  parallel 
to  the  articular  surface,  and  look  dii-ectly 
upon  this  part  of  the  interior  of  the  joint, 
the  following  are  the  appearances  pre- 


sented to  view.  A  number  of  cartilage 
corpuscles  at  irregular  distances  from  each 
other,  and  separated  by  the  intercellular 
substance  of  this  tissue,  constitute  the  only 
cell-formation  visible  ;  and  the  existence  of 
similar  corpuscles  at  varying  depths  in  the 
substance  of  the  cartilage  may  easily  be 
verified.  The  chief  difference  noticeable 
between  the  deeper  and  more  superficial  of 
these  cells  is,  that  those  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion contain  in  their  interior  manj'  yellow 
and  highly  retractile  granules,  which  are  of 
comparatively  uniform  size,  and  occupy 
their  cavity  about  midway  between  tlieir 
tolerably  central  nucleus  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cell-membrane.  This  ap- 
pearance becomes  still  more  manifest  as  the 
corpuscles  approach  the  articular  surface. 
A  thin  vertical  section  of  the  cartilage 
shows  that  the  cells  are  in  greater  numbers 
near  this  surface  ;  and  the  edge  which 
borders  the  joint  exhibits  an  irregular  out- 
line, from  which  cells  may  often  be  seen 
projecting.  The  attrition  which  these  ap- 
pearances would  seem  to  denote  appears  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  cells  equally  with  the 
interstitial  substance  of  the  cartilage,  but  is 
more  difficult  to  verify  in  the  former  tissue, 
since  such  a  cell  that  has  sufiered  a  partial 
destruction  of  its  form  has,  at  the  same 
time,  lost  a  valuable  optical  means  of  de- 
tection. Occasionally,  however,  on  looking 
directly  at  the  free  surface  of  the  tissue,  we 
see  a  darkish  nucleus  l^'ing  very  super- 
ficially, and  surrounded  by  a  clear  space. 
In  afl  probability  this  was  such  a  cell 
ground  down  to  a  hemispherical  cavity. 
More  rarely  a  profile  view  of  such  a  hemi- 
sphere is  obtained.  On  examining  similar 
specimens  from  animals  of  the  same  species 
at  successively  younger  ages,  the  inter- 
cellular substance  becomes  gradually  more 
scanty,  and  finally  altogether  disappears, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  surface  occupied 
by  a  cell-growth  which  is  a  covering,  but 
not  an  epithelium,  unless  we  extend  the 
application  of  this  objectionable  word  and 
call  the  whole  cartilage  itself,  what  indeed 
we  might  with  perfect  truth,  "  a  modified 
epithelium."  The  accuracy  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  cartilage  of  very  young  animals 
is  easily  verified  by  a  vertical  section  ;  and  if 
this  be  made  sufficiently  deep,  it  will  include 
a  portion  of  another  structure,  and  a  dif- 
ferent process,  with  which  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  compare  it.  At  the  furthest 
extremity  of  such  a  section  we  see  the 
ossification  of  temporary  cartilage  actively 
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goin;^'  forward.  First  comes  the  formation 
of  cancelli  and  the  enclosure  of  cells  ;  next, 
a  little  nearer  the  articular  surface,  the 
greatly  dilated  cells  are  arranged  in  closely 
packed  rows,  the  bottoms  of  which  rest  in 
cups  of  bone,  which  will  soon  become 
cancelli.  Still  approaching  the  articular 
surface,  we  find  the  cartilage  corpuscles 
smaller,  more  refractile,  and  Hatter ;  but  yet 
with  a  distinctly  linear  arrangement.  The 
loss  of  this  arrangement  in  rows  seems  to 
indicate  the  limit  of  the  ossifying  cartilage, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  articular 
lamina ;  and  Briuton  often  saw  the  di- 
stinction still  further  marked  out  by  a  hori- 
zontal fissure  in  this  situation — the  effect  of 
accidental  violence,  no  doubt,  but  perhaps 
indicative  of  some  deficiency  of  cohesion 
dependent  on  structure.  Immediatel}'  be- 
3'ond  this  situation  the  cartilage-cells  are 
scattered  irregularly,  but  closelj^,  through 
the  transparent  intercellular  substance. 
They  are  angular  and  refractile,  and  they 
contain  a  large  granular  nucleus.  Many  of 
them  are  elongated  and  somewhat  spindle- 
shapedjwhile  many  more  are  triangular ;  and 
these  two  forms  appear  respectively  to  pre- 
cede and  follow  a  lissiparous  multiplication 
of  their  numbers,  the  constancy  and  accuracy 
of  which  would  almost  allow  of  its  being 
termed  a  bisection.  From  here  onwards  to 
the  articular  surface,  the  cells  become  more 
numerous,  larger,  and  less  angular  in  shape, 
until  finally,  on  the  surface  itself,  the  in- 
crease of  their  number  and  size  results  in  a 
continuous  layer.  But  the  appearances  of 
this  multiplication  are  not  seen  in  the  most 
superficial  stratum  of  all,  although  the  pre- 
valence of  the  hemispherical  outline  still 
indicates  the  binary  nature  of  tlie  fission, 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  just  upon 
the  surface  the  increase  is  one  of  bulk 
only. 

Synovial  membranes  are  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  appendages,  some  of  which 
contain  fatty  tissue,  others  abound  in  capil- 
laries and  are  met  with  forming  fringes 
where  the  synovial  membrane  is  attacJied  to 
the  articular  cartilages.  The  latter  consist 
of  a  basis  of  indistinctly  fibrous  areolar 
tissue,  covered  by  the  synovial  epithelium, 
with  a  few  fat-cells,  sometimes  isolated 
cartilage-cells,  and  the  capillaries.  Attached 
to  their  margins  are  flattened,  conical, 
stalked,  smaller  appendages  (fig.  715), 
seldom  containing  blood-vessels,  and  com- 
posed of  indistinctly  fibrous  areolar  tissue, 
with  scattered  cartilage-cells,  and  a  thick 


epithelial  layer ;  while  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  consist  almost  entirely  of  epithelial 
cells  or  of  areolar  tissue. 


Fig.  715. 


From  the  synovial  membrane  of  a  finger-joint. 

A.  Two  ax^pendages  of  the  synovial  processes,  a,  areo- 
lar tissue  in  its  axis :  b,  epithelium  of  the  free  margin; 

c,  that  continuous  with  the  epithelium  of  the  ijrocesses ; 

d,  cartilage-cella. 

Magniiled  L'50  diameters. 

JB.  Four  epithelial  cells  from  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee-joint,  one  of  them  with  two  nuclei. 

Magniiled  350  diameters. 

BiBL.  General  luorks  on  Anatomy  and 
P/u/swloffij  ;  Brintou,  in  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat. 
i^-  Phys.  art.  Serous  and  Synovial  Meinhranes; 
E.  Albert,  in  Strieker's  Hum.  8f  Comp.  Hist. 
iii. 

SYN'TETHYS,  Forbes.— A  genus  of 
Tunicate  Mollusca,  of  the  family  Botryl- 
lida3. 

Char.  Mass  sessile,  gelatinous,  forming  a 
single  system  ;  animal  sessile,  having  simple 
orifices,  without  rays.    One  species  : 

S.  Hehridicus. 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  p.  34. 

SYNU'RA,  Ehr.— A  doubtful  genus  of 
Volvocinese  (Confervoid  Algse),  described 
as  consisting  of  a  number  of  oblong  corpus- 
cles attached  together  by  their  prolonged 
filiform  posterior  extremities  in  the  form  of 
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a  globe,  the  whole  euclosed  in  a  gelatiuous 
sphere  (or  a  membraue  ?)  ;  the  corpuscles 
are  said  to  have  only  one  "  flag'elliform  tila- 
ment  "  (ciliiiui),  and  no  "eye-spot."  In 
'S'.  Uwlla  the  corpuscles  are  yellowish,  the 
"  tails  "  three  times  as  long-  as  the  bodies. 
Diameter  of  globes  1-290  to  1-190".  See 

VOLVOX. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  6;  Pritchard,  Infus. 
p.  519. 

SYRINGID'IUM^Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacere. 

Char.  Erustules  single,  terete;  valves  acu- 
minate at  one  end,  two-horned  at  the  other. 
Marine. 

S.  bicorne  (PI.  43.  figs.  32).  Erustules 
oblong,  smooth,  not  striated,  turgid  in  the 
middle,  one  end  attenuate,  with  two  slight 
constrictions,  and  acuminate,  the  other  sub.- 
globose,  turgid,  and  with  two  horns.  Length 
1-370".    Coast  of  Africa. 

S.  palamun  (  PI.  43.  fig.  33). 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ber.  d.  Bed.  Akad.  1845, 
p.  365 ;  Kiitz.  Sj).  Alg.  p.  32  ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  p.  866. 

_SYSTEPHA'NIA,  Ehr.  — A  genus  of 
Diatomaceaj. 

Char.  Erustules  circular ;  valves  alike, 
areolar,  neither  radiate  nor  septate,  with  a 
crown  of  spines  or  an  erect  membrane  on 
the  outer  surface  of  each  valve  (not  on  the 
margin).  Fossil. 

S.  corona  (PI.  43.  fig.  57)  ;  S.  diadema 
(fig.  58). 

One  other  species  ;  found  in  Bermuda. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1844, 
p.  264  ;  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  126 ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  p.  832. 

"SYZYGI'TES,  Ehrenberg  (see  Phyco- 
MYCKs). — A  genus  of  Mucorini  (Physomy- 
cetous  Fungi),  containing  two  species,  a 
kind  of  mould  growing  over  decaying 
Agarics,  remarkable  among  all  the  class  to 
which  they  belong  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
phenomenon  of  conj  ugation  of  the  branches 
as  a  preliminary  to  tlie  formation  of  the 
spores.  Ehrenberg  discovered  the  conju- 
gation in  <S'.  mec/alocarpHS  many  years  ago. 
The  young  filaments  are  simple,  slender, 
rather  rigid,  pellucid  and  straight, — soon 
becoming  forked,  thickish,  whitish  yellow 
(somewhat  olive  when  dr}').  The  rudi- 
ments of  the  peridioles  spring  out  as  papillae 
from  the  branches,  becoming  pear-shaped  ; 
and  when  two  come  into  contact,  they  cohere, 
and  become  confluent  into  a  fusiform  body. 
The  contents  of  the  filaments  next  ascend 
and  accumulate  in  the  peridiole,  at  length 


forming  a  black'globule  (sporange  ?).  While 
this  is  ripening,  the  apices  grow  out  into 
long  simple  filaments. 


Fig.  716. 


\ 


Syzygites  megalocarpus. 
A  branched  filament,  exhibiting  the  conjugation  in 
various  stages. 

Magnified  200  diameters. 

BiBL.  Ehrenb.  Verhandl.  Naturf.  Freund. 
Berlin,  i.  p.  91 ;  Fries,  Si/st.  Myc.  iii.  p.  329 ; 
Berkeley,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  259:  Van 
Tilgh,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.  873. 

T. 

TABELLARIA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacea}. 

Char.  Erustules  tabular,  attached,  at  first 
united  into  a  filament,  subsequently  cohe- 
ring only  by  the  angles,  with  longitudinal 
vittflB  interrupted  in  the  middle ;  valves 
inflated  in  the  middle  and  at  each  end, 
striated.  Aquatic. 

T.fioccidosa  (PI.  13.  fig.  27  «,  h).  Septa 
3-5  on  each  margin.  Length  1-960  to  1-840". 

T.  fenestrata.  Erustules  oblong ;  vittse 
tsvo,  opposite.    Length  1-600  to  1-290". 

Five  fossil  species. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  -S^.  Alg.  p.  118;  Smith, 
Brit.  Diat.  ii.  p.  44;  Pritchard,  Infus. 
p.  807. 

TABLE. — A  table  for  the  conversion  of 
foreign  into  English  measures  is  given 
under  Measurement  (p.  486). 

TACHYGO'NIUM,  Niig.— A  genus  of 
Unicellular  Algre. 

Char.  Cells  globose  and  cell-substance 
green,  sometimes  crowded  with  a  red  olea- 
ginous substance  ;  large  vacuoles  are  often 
present ;  division  takes  place,  and  the  for- 
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luatiou  of  groups  of  4  to  8  gonidia, 
wliicli  may  or  may  not  be  invested  with  a 
cell-wall.    Fresh  watei'.  Friburg. 

BiBL.  Nag.  Beitr.  z.  iviss.  Bot.  ii.  p.  106 ; 
Rabenht.  FL  Eur.  Alq.  iii.  p.  36. 

TxlDPOLE.    See  Frog  (p.  322). 

TaF^NIA  (Tape-worm). — A  genus  of  En- 
tozoa,  of  the  division  Platelmia,  order 
Tffiniada  of  the  Anuuloida. 

Char.  Body  elongate,  compressed,  j  ointed. 
Head  mostly  broader  than  the  narrowed 
neck,  with  four  suctorial  depressions ;  and 
usually  a  median,  imperforate,  retractile 
rostellum,  very  frequently  armed  with  one 
or  two  circles  of  minute  recurved  hooks, 
especially  in  the  young  state.  Genital  ori- 
fices situated  at  the  margins  of  the  joints  or 
proglottides,  either  on  one  side  onl^^,  or  on 
both  margins  and  on  alternate  joints. 

The  Tcmice,  of  which  the  common  tape- 
worm may  be  taken  as  the  type,  are  found 
in  vertebrate  animals  alone,  and  in  these 
only  in  the  alimentary  canal.  They  are 
most  common  in  birds,  next  in  mammalia, 
then  in  fishes,  and  lastly  in  reptiles. 

The  species  are  very  numerous. 

Tcenia  solium, the  common  human  English 
species,  varies  in  breadth  from  1-50  to  140" 
at  the  anterior  part,  to  about  1-3"  at  the 
middle  and  posterior  part.  At  the  anterior 
extremity  is  situated  a  central  rostellum, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  small 
recurved  hooks,  as  in  PI,  16.  figs.  1  /  &  10. 
Behind  these  are  four  suctorial  depressions, 
which  are  not  pervious  at  the  bottom.  The 
digestive  sj'stem  is  wanting,  and  the  worm 
absorbs  by  its  superficies,  but  according  to 
Blanchard,  it  is  represented  hj  two  tubes  or 
lateral  canals  (PI.  16.  fig.  14  a),  having  be- 
tween them  a  transverse  canal  at  the  sum- 
mit of  each  joint.  These  extend  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 
In  the  cephalic  portion,  directly  behind  the 
suckers,  there  is  a  kind  of  lacuna  or  furrow 
communicating  directly  with  these  intesti- 
nal tubes  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  nutritive 
matters  respired  by  means  of  the  suckers 
penetrate  into  this  lacuna,  and  thence  into 
the  digestive  canals.  These  tubes  have  dis- 
tinct walls,  and  are  best  seen  when  the  animal 
has  been  macerated  in  water,  and  is  exami- 
ned by  transmitted  light,  or  after  having 
been  injected.    All  this  is  very  doubtful. 

The  vascular  system,  according  to  the 
above  author,  consists  of  four  longitudinal 
vessels  (PI.  16.  fig.  14  b)  situated  a  little 
above  the  intestinal  tubes,  and  infinitely 
more  slender.     They  traverse  the  whole 


length  of  the  body ;  and  between  them 
are  numerous  transverse  vessels  (PL  16. 
fig.  14).  The  so-called  digestive  and  vas- 
cular canals  are  one,  and  should  be  termed 
water-system ;  the  canals  unite  in  the  last 
segment  in  a  receptacle. 

The  male  generative  organ  consists  of  a 
slender  coiled  tube,  extending  to  near  the 
principal  ovigerous  canal,  where  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  some  very  small  testicular  capsules 
(PI.  10.  fig.  14  c).  The  slender  tube  termi- 
nates in  a  duct  (PI.  16.  fig.  14  d),  which 
opens  into  the  lateral  orifice,  or  sometimes  it 
projects  externally  in  the  form  of  a  spiculum. 
The  ovary  consists  of  a  principal  median 
canal,  presenting  slight  flexuosities,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
each  joint.  It  presents  crecal  branches  on 
both  sides,  and  opens  by  a  slender  oviduct 
(PI.  16.  fig.  14  e)  just  within  the  genital 
orifice. 

The  ova  are  innumerable  ;  one  is  figured 
in  PI.  16.  fig.  15.  They  consist  of  an  outer 
delicate  membrane  enclosing  a  gelatinous 
substance  containing  numerous  highly  re- 
fractive globules.  Within  this  is  another 
very  delicate  and  transparent  membrane, 
closely  applied  upon  a  brittle,  dark-looking 
(by  transmitted  light,  but  white  by  reflected 
light),  thick  envelope,  within  which  is  the 
yolk  or  embryo,  according  to  the  state  of 
development  of  the  ovum.  Very  frequently 
the  hooks  of  the  young  trenia  are  seen  im- 
bedded in  its  centre,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  thick  brittle  coat  of  the  ovum  exhibits 
an  appearance  of  radiating  fibres  (canals?)  ; 
and  when  broken,  the  fractures  are  radiant. 
When  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  brittle  envelope  is  brought  into  focus,  it 
presents  a  tolerably  regular  appearance,  as 
if  composed  of  cells  ;  this  arises,  however, 
from  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  being 
brought  into  focus. 

The  spermatozoa  are  readily  found,  simply 
by  picking  any  joint  containing  ova  to  pieces 
with  needles. 

The  young  animal,  consisting  of  head  and 
neck  only,  was  formerly  considered  distinct, 
and  placed  in  a  genus  (Scole.v). 

For  remarks  on  the  development  and 
other  stages  see  Entozoa,  and  Cobbold, 
Int.  Parasites  of  Domestic  Anim.  London, 
1873  ;  Perrier,  ArcJiiv.  de  Zool.  Exper.  ii. 
p.  349. 

T^ENIOPTERIS,  Hook.— A  genus  of 
Tffinitidese  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  Exotic. 

T.-ENITIDE'.F:.— A  tribe  of  Polypodioid 
Ferns,  without  an  indusium. 
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TALC.    See  Mica. 

TAO'NL-V,  J.  Ag.— A  genus  of  Dictyo- 
tace£e  (Algae),  containing  one  rare  British 
species,  T.  afomaria,  wLicli  has  a  flat,  mem- 
branous, fan-shaped,  deeply  cleft  frond, 
3  to  12"  high,  of  brownish  olive  colour : 
marked  on  both  faces,  at  intervals  of  1-4  to 
1-2",  with  concentric  wavy  lines,  formed  by 
rather  crowded  dark-brown  "  spores,"  the 
interspaces  being  dotted  over  with  scattered 
spores.  The  disk  of  attachment  is  covered 
with  wooll}'  filaments. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  38, 
pi.  7  A ;  Thm-et,  Ann.  dcs  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser. 
iii.  p.  7. 

TAPHROCAMTA,  Gosse.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Hvdatinrea. 

Char.  Rotatory  organs  absent ;  body  fusi- 
form, annulose,  tail  forked,  gizzard  oval. 

T.  aunidosa.    Aquatic  ;  length  1-110". 

BiBL.  Gosse,  Ait?i.  Nat.  Hist.  1851.  viii. 
p.  199 :  Pritchard,  In  fusoria,  p.  692. 

TAPIOCA. — A  very  pure  fecula  prepared 
from  the  finer  particles  of  the  starch  of  the 
Mandioc  or  Cassava  plant  (PI.  37.  fig.  14). 
The  starch-o-ranules  of  tapioca  of  the  shops 
appear  to  have  undergone  the  action  of 
heat,  which  disguises  the  characters.  See 
Starch. 

TARDIG'R  ADA  (Water-bears).  —An 
order  of  Arachnida. 

Char.  See  Aeachxida,  p.  63. 

These  microscopic  animals  are  found  in 
stagnant  fresh  water,  amongst  water-plants, 
in  patches  of  wet  moss,  iu  the  gutters  of 
houses,  kc. 

Body  soft,  cylindrical  or  elongate-oval  in 
outline,  with  foiu'  transverse  furrows  or  in- 
distinct segments,  and  a  fifth  anterior,  cor- 
responding to  a  head,  short,  conical,  retrac- 
tile and  with  indications  of  two  or  three 
segments  ;  sometimes  dilated  at  the  end  to 
form  a  sucker,  or  furnished  with  unequal, 
short,  palp-like  processes.    Eyes  two. 

The  oral  organs  are  represented  by  a  tu- 
bular rostrum,  through  the  sides  of  which, 
from  without  inwards,  two  calcareous  styles 
or  mandibles  pass,  and  serve  to  woimd  the 
animals  forming  their  prey.  At  the  base 
of  the  rostrum  is  a  gizzard  with  radiating 
muscular  fibres,  in  Macrobiutus  enclosing  a 
kind  of  framework  consisting  of  six  parallel 
jointed  cylinders. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  sti'aight,  and  fur- 
nished with  lateral  csecal  appendages.  The 
ovary  is  a  simple  sac,  behind  which  is 
situated  a  seminal  vesicle  containing  sper- 
matozoa, both  opening  into  a  cloaca.  But 


few  eggs  are  produced  at  a  time  ;  they  are 
either  smooth,  rugose,  or  studded  with 
points,  and  are  usually  deposited  during  the 
ecdysis,  the  exuvise  serving  as  a  protection 
to  them  during  the  process  of  hatching. 
The  young  resemble  the  parents. 

The  Tardigrada  resemble  some  of  the 
Rotatoria  in  reviving  after  having  been  kept 
dried  for  years. 

Genera  :  Emydium,  Maa-obiotus,  Milne- 
sium  {Arctiscon,  doubtful). 

BiBL,  Doyere,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser. 
xiv.  269,  xvii.  19-3,xviii.  1;  Dujardin,  x.  185; 
Vogt,  Zuoloff.  Briefe,  i.  496  ;  Kaufimann, 
Siebuld  and  KolHker's  Zeitschr.  iii.  220 ; 
Pritchard,  Iiifus.  p.  713 ;  Greef,  Qu.  Mic. 
Jn.  1865,  p.  220  ;  Lubbock,  Metam.  of 
Insects. 

TARGIO']\nA,  Mich.— A  genus  of  Pel- 


Fig.  717.  Fig.  718. 


Targionia  hypophyUa. 

Fig.  717.  Lobe  of  a  frond  with  fiuit.  Magnified  5 
diameters. 

Fig.  71S.  Perichaete  opened,  showing  the  globular 
sporange.    IMagnified  20  diameters. 

Fig.  719.  Vertical  section  of  a  verj-  young  sporange. 
Magnified  200  diameters 

Fig.  720.  A  branched  elater.  Magnified  200  diameters, 

lieae  (Hepaticas),  characterized  by  the  almost 
sessile  globose  capsule  arising  from  the  end 
of  the  midrib  of  the  under  face  of  the  frond, 
which  is  somewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  deep- 
green,  pmplish  at  the  edges,  and  forms  large 
patches  on  rather  moist  but  exposed  banks. 
The  frond  has  an  epidermis  on  both  faces, 
with  stomata  and  intermediate  parenchyma  ; 
the  midrib  is  only  apparent  beneath,  and 
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lias  radical  hairs,  with  purple  scales.  The 
perichfete  originates  from  this  rib,  on  the 
under  surface,  rising  to  the  upper  side  (iig. 
717).  When  mature,  it  is  globose,  of  dark 
purplisli  colour  and  firm  texture,  and  marked 
with  a  vertical  prominent  line  or  keel ;  at 
this  line  it  ultimately  splits  into  two  valves 
(tig.  718).     llofmeister's  recent  observa- 


Fig.  721.  Fig.  722. 


Figs.  721  &  722.  Groups  of  four  spores,  not  quite  ma- 
ture.   Magnified  400  diameters. 

Fig.  723.  Parent  cells  of  spores  and  imperfect  elaters, 
from  a  more  advanced  fruit.   Magnified  100  diameters. 

Fig.  724.  The  same.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

Fig.  725.  A  single  ripe  spore.  Magnified  -100  dia- 
meters. 

tions,  however,  show  that  this  envelope 
grows  up  after  the  fertilization  of  the  arche- 
gone,  which  is  originally  naked  in  its  upper 
half ;  hence  it  would  seem  to  be  a  'pen'f/one. 
Several  archegones  are  found  half-immersed 
in  the  end  of  the  midrib ;  and  one  of  these 
is  converted  into  a  fi'uit ;  the  lower  part  be- 
comes spherical,  and  the  neck  forms  for  a 
long  time  a  filiform  point  or  style.  This 
epigone  bursts  irregularly  and  vertically. 
The  spherical  capsule  emerges  from  it,  but 
is  not  protruded  beyond  the  perichiete.  The 
globular  capsule  bursts  irregularly  at  the 
summit,  and  discharges  spores  and  elaters 
resembling  those  of  Mnrchantia  (figs.  72-3 
to  725).  The  antheridia  are  imbedded  in  the 
midrib;  opening  on  papillae  on  the  lower  face. 


BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  105 ; 

Corda,  Sturni's  Deutschl.  Fl.  Jimyenn.  pi. 
36  ;  Nees,  Lehermoose,  iv. 

TARTARIC  ACID.— The  crystals  of 
this  substance,  which  belong  to  the  oblique- 
prismatic  system,  exhibit  beautiful  colours 
under  the  polariscope.  A  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  is  useful  in  the  chloride- 
of-gold  staining  process. 

TAXUS,  L. —  Taxus  haccata  is  the  Yew 
tree,  belonging  to  the  Coniferte.  Its  wood 
(PI.  39.  fig.  4),  as  also  that  of  T.  canadensis, 
shows  the  remarkable  combination  of  spiral 
fibres  with  the  coniferous  pits.  Its  embryo- 
logy is  also  interesting.  See  Coxifeb.?: 
and  Ovule. 

TEA  (the  prepared  leaves  of  Thea  viridis 
and  T.  Buhca,  Nat.  Ord.  Ternstroemiacece). 
— This  important  article  of  commerce  has 
afforded  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  systematic  fraud,  practised  not 
merely  by  the  vendors  in  this  country, 
but  by  the  Chinese  manufactiu'ers.  The 
principal  adulterations  of  tea  consist  of  re- 
manufactured  exhausted  tea-leaves,  spm-ious 
tea  made  up  of  the  dust  of  tea  and  other 
leaves,  together  with  earthy  matter,  bj'  tlie 
aid  of  gum,  and  of  spurious  tea  made  of 
leaves  of  other  plants, — the  whole  of  these 
being  prepared  either  for  black  or  green  tea 
by  '  facing,'  or  imparting  a  colour  or  bloom 
with  black-lead,  indigo,  prussian  blue,  mica, 
turmeric,  &c. 

The  leaves  of  tea  may  be  distinguished 
when  moistened  and  spread  out,  and  still 
more  decidedly,  even  in  fragments,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  which  shows  the 
peculiarities  of  the  epidermis  of  the  upper 
or  lower  faces.  Other  leaves  fraudulently 
introduced  may  be  thus  separated,  and  often 
identified  \>j  careful  comparison  with  known 
kinds  likely  to  have  been  employed.  The 
spurious  tea  made  up  of  agglutinated  rub- 
bish falls  to  pieces  instead  of  unrolliug  when 
infused  with  hot  water.  The  'facing'  of 
the  various  lands  is  mostly  distinguishable 
with  a  common  lens,  and  when  the  tea  is 
infused  forms  a  sediment,  the  characters  of 
which  may  be  determined  by  the  microscope 
and  by  chemical  analysis. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Food  and  its  Adidterations, 
p.  268 ;  "\^^arington,  Trans,  of  Chemical  So- 
ciety of  London.  1851. 

TEETH.— The  teeth  of  the  Mammalia 
are  inserted  in  sockets  or  alveolar  cavities 
of  the  j  aws. 

The  teeth  consist  of : — a  crown,  or  that 
portion  which  projects  beyond  the  alveolar 
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cavity  and  the  gum  ;  the  fangs,  or  the  por- 
tions which  are  inserted  into  the  bony 
structures  ;  and  a  neck,  or  narrower  inter- 
mediate portion.  The  crown  of  the  tooth 
contains  tlie  pulp-cavity,  wliich  is  closed 
above,  but  prolonged  below  through  the 
fangs. 

In  regard  to  their  structiu-e,  teeth  are  in 


Fig.  72G. 


Molar  tooth,  human  ;  longitudinal  section. 

a,  enamel ;  6,  pnlp-cavity  i  cement ;  d,  ivory,  witli 
the  ivory  tube.    Magnified  5  diameters. 

part  identical  with  bone,  in  part  closely 
allied  to  it ;  but  in  respect  to  their  develop- 
ment, they  must  be  regarded  as  formations 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  modified 
papillte. 

The  substance  of  himian  teeth  consists  of 
three  parts:  the  ivory  or  dentine  (fig. 726f?), 
which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of 
their  mass,  and  to  which  their  form  is 
mainly  owing;  the  cement,  or  bony  portion 
(fig.  726  c),  which  forms  an  external  cover- 
ing, principally  of  the  fangs  ;  and  the  ena- 
mel (fig.  726  «),  which  covers  the  crown. 

The  ivorj/  or  dentine  (figs.  726  d,  727  d)  is 
whitish  and  of  a  silky  lustre,  and,  excepting 
a  small  portion  at  the  base  of  the  fangs, 
forms  the  entire  boundary  of  the  cavity  of 
the  teeth.  It  consists  of  a  homogeneous 
matrix  analogous  to  compact  bony  tissue, 
enveloping  numerous  tubes  or  canaliculi, 


called  the  'ivory-tubes'  (fig.  729  a,  h),  in 
which  are  dentinal  fibres.  The  tubes  are  A-ery 
fine,  and  pursue  an  undulating  course,  at 
first  curving,  then  bifurcating,  throughout 

Fig.  727. 


Transverse  section  of  the  same ;  the  references  as  above. 
Magnified  5  diameters. 

giving  off  numerous  fine  lateral  communi- 
cating branches,  which  are  best  seen  in  a 
horizontal  section  (fig.  728),  and  ultimately 
ramifying  and  anastomosing  freely.  They 
commence  at  the  surface  of  the  pulp-cavity, 
in  the  crown  following  a  somewhat  radiating 
direction  from  its  centre  (fig.  726),  whilst 
in  the  fangs  their  course  is  more  hori- 


Fic 


■28. 


Transverse  seclion  of  the  ivory-tubes  of  the  fang  (a, 
fig.  729),  showing  their  numerous  anastomoses. 

Magnified  450  diameters. 

zontal.  They  have  distinct  walls  (the 
dentinal  sheaths)  about  equal  in  thickness 
to  their  calibre — although  in  transverse 
sections  (fig.  730)  this  thickness  is  gene- 
rally exaggerated,  on  account  of  their  being 
obliquely  divided.  They  contain  air  in  the 
dry  state,  which  may  be  displaced  by  liquids. 
By  removing  the  inorganic  salts  from  a  tooth 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  macerating 
the  remaining  cartilage  with  acids  or  caustic 
alkalies  imtil  it  forms  a  pasty  mass,  the  tubes 
may  be  isolated  from  the  basis. 

In  sections  made  from  fresh  teeth,  high 
powers  of  the  microscope  (500  or  1000 
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linear)  being'  used,  it  is  not  difficult  to  re- 
cognize, especially  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth, 

Fig'.  729. 


the  fine,  pale,  homogeneous,  non-nucleated, 
extensile,  dentinal  fibres.  The  dentinal 
sheaths  or  lining  of  the  tubes  can  only  be 
seen  satisfactorily  in  cross  sections,  when 
they  appear  as  delicate  yellowish  rings.  The 


Ivory-tubes  of  a  fang  of  a  human  tooth,  a,  inner 
surface  of  the  ivory,  with  few  tubes ;  b,  their  branches ; 
e,  their  terminations  in  loops;  (?,  granular  layer,  con- 
sisting of  small  ivory  globules  at  tile  boundary  of  the 
ivory ;  e,  lacunae  of  bone,  one  anastomosing  with  an 
ivory-tube.    Magnified  350  diameters. 


Transverse  section  of  the  ivory-tubes,  a,  closely 
aggregated;  6,  wider  apart.    Magnified  450  diameters. 

dentinal  fibres  stain  with  carmine ;  and 
Salter  considers  them  to  be  hollow ;  but  on 

Fig.  731. 


I, 


Perpendicular  section  of  the  apex  of  a  human  incisor 
tooth,  a,  pulp-cavity ;  5,  ivory;  c,  curved  contour  lines 
with  interglobular  spaces;  d,  cement;  e,  enamel,  with 
indications  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  y,  coloured  stripes  of  the  enamel. 

Magnified  7  diameters. 
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this  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion, 
Waldeyer  discrediting  this  statement. 

The  ixovy  not  unfrequently  exhibits  indi- 
cations of  a  laminated  structure,  forming, 

Fig.  732. 


Portion  of  the  ivory,  with  ivory  globules  and  inter- 
globular spaces  filled  with  air.    Magnified  350  diams. 

in  longitudinal  sections,  curved  lines  more 
or  less  parallel  to  the  outline  of  the  crown 
(fig._731),  appearing  as  rings  in  transverse 
sections,  and  called  the  contuvr-lines. 

Fig.  733. 


Cement  and  ivory  of  the  fang  of  a  tooth  of  an  old 
person,  a,  cavity;  J,  ivory;  c,  cement  with  laeuniE ; 
e.  Haversian  canals.    Magnified  30  diameters. 

Near  the  enamel  (fig.  731)  and  the  cement 
(fig.  729  f7)  also,  the  ivory  presents  one  or 
more  irregular  dai'k  patches  or  bands,  often 


continuous  with  the  ends  of  the  contour- 
lines,  and  exhibiting  a  coarsely  cellular 
appearance.  On  careful  examination,  the 
dark  appearance  is  seen  to  result  from  a 
number  of  irregular  spaces  filled  with  air 
(fig.  732  a)  intervening  between  certain 
globules,  called  ivory-glohules,  the  spaces 
being  termed  the  inferghhdar  spaces.  lu 
the  recent  tooth,  these  spaces  are  filled  with 
the  organic  basis  of  the  ivory,  containing 
tubeslike  the  rest  of  that  substance,  in  which, 
however,  the  inorganic  matter  has  not  been 
deposited  ;  hence  this  structure  arises  from 
imperfect  development. 

Other,  ill-defined  iridescent  stripes,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  pulp-cavity,  are  some- 
times seen ;  these  correspond  to  the  primary 
curves  of  the  ivory-tubes. 

The  cement  or  bone  of  teeth  forms  the 
outer  coating  of  the  fangs  (c,  figs.  726  &  733), 


Fig.  734. 


Enamel-fibres,  isolated  by  the  very  slight  action  of 
muriatic  acid  ;  human.    Magnified  350  diameters. 

sometimes  cementing  them  together.  It 
commences  as  a  very  thin  layer  at  the  part 
where  the  enamel  ceases,  increasing  in 
thickness  towards  the  ends  of  the  fangs. 
The  cement  does  not  differ  from  bone 
in  structure,  except  in  rarely  containing 
Haversian  canals.  In  the  molar  teeth  of 
old  persons^,  however,  these  are  met  with 
(fig.  733  e).  The  lacunre  are  frequently  ab- 
sent from  the  thinner  portion  of  tbe  cement; 
and  it  sometimes  contains  tubes  like  those 
of  the  ivory.  The  inlerlacunar  substance  is 
sometimes  striated,  and  exhibits  a  laminated 
structure. 

The  enamel  (fig,  726  a)  covers  the  ivory 
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of  the  crowo  of  the  teeth.  It  is  thickest  at 
the  opposing  surface,  decreasing  towards 
the  neck,  where  it  terminates.  The  cuticula 
is  an  extremely  resistant  investment  to  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  teeth,  and  whicli 
disappears  when  they  are  mature.  It  is 
separable  after  the  action  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  may  be  tinted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  causes  the  appearance  of 
figures  like  large  epithelial  cells.  The 
enamel  has  a  fibrous  aspect,  and  appears  of 
a  bluish-white  colour  by  reflected  light, 
and  of  a  greyish  brown  by  transmitted 

Fig.  735. 


light.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  so  hard  as  to 
strike  fire  with  steel.  It  consists  of  nume- 
rous solid  fibres  or  prisms  (fig.  734),  about 
1-GOOO  to  1-5000"  in  breadth,  mostly  six- 
sided,  more  or  less  wavy,  slightly  varicose, 
and  transversely  striped.  These  usually 
extend  throughout  the  thickness  of  the 
enamel,  and  are  placed  in  a  direction  gene- 
rally perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
portions  of  the  ivory  which  they  cover 
(figs.  726,  731).  The  form  of  the  fibres  is 
best  seen  by  viewing  their  ends  or  a  trans- 
verse section  (fig.  735).    The  prisms  do  not 


Fig.  73.5.  Surface  of  the  enamel,  with  the  ends  of  the  enamel-fibres,  from  the  tooth  of  a  calf.  MagniBed  350 
diameters. 

Fig.  736.  Diagram  showing  the  development  of  a  milk-tooth,  and  the  corresponding  permanent  tooth,  a,  furrow 
6,  the  same  with  the  papilla  ;  c,  the  same  closing,  with  the  commencement  of  the  reserve  cavity  ;  d,  the  same,  further 
closing ;  e,  follicle  completely  formed,  with  the  reserve  cavity ;     the  reserve  cavity  receding ;  g,  the  same,  with  a 
tooth-germ ;  h,  the  alveoli  of  both  capsules  formed,  the  milk-tooth  being  through  the  gum  ;  « ,  the  same  further 
advanced,  the  neok  of  the  capsule  forming  a  solid  cord. 


run  exactly  parallel  with  each  other,  but 
are  arranged  in  groups  or  zones,  the  fibres 
of  which  cross  each  other.  The  fibres 
are  readily  isolated  before  they  have  be- 
come so  developed  as  to  be  hard,  and  when 
very  slightly  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid. 
It  is  doubtful  if  sometimes  the  ivory-tubes 
extend  into  the  enamel. 

Two  kinds  of  dark  bands  or  stripes  are 
seen  traversing  the  enamel  (fig.  731).  The 
direction  of  one  of  these  coincides  pretty 
nearly  with  that  of  the  fibres,  and  it  arises 
from  the  crossing  of  the  zones  of  fibres, 
allowing  more  or  less  light  to  pass  through, 
the  bands  being  light  and  dark.  The  other 
set  (fig.  781  f  f)  consists  of  arched,  brownish 
stripes,  indicating  the  laminated  structure 


of  the  enamel.  Under  the  polariscope,  a 
third  set  becomes  visible,  arising  from  the 
variable  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  fibres 
to  the  plane  of  polarization. 

The  enamel  is  often  traversed  by  cracks, 
mostly  running  parallel  with  the  fibres,  and 
containing  air  in  dry  teeth. 

Soft  structures.— The  soft  structures  be- 
longing to  the  teeth  are  those  of  the  pulp, 
which  is  the  vascular  and  nervous  matrix 
of  the  dentine  and  the  remains  of  the  ori- 
ginal tooth  papilla.  The  pulp  is  reduced 
to  a  very  slender  thread  in  the  human  tooth ; 
and  it  contains  a  few  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  being  connected  with  the  periosteum 
and  base  of  the  socket  of  the  jaw.  The 
principal  part  is  made  of  indistinctly  fibrous 
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connective  tissue,contaming  numerous  cells ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  quite  cavernous  from 
the  breaking  up  of  the  terminal  capillaries. 
The  external  layer  is  formed  of  large  cells  of 
elongated  form, and  provided  with  numerous 
processes  called  odontoblasts,  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  columnar 
epithelium.  They  are  finely  granular,  but 
have  no  cell-wall.  Three  kinds  of  pro- 
cesses may  be  distinguished  in  these  cells — 
the  dentinal,  pulp,  and  lateral  processes. 
The  dentinal  processes  become  the  before- 
mentioned  dentinal  fibres  of  the  ivory. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution and  termination  of  the  nerves  of 
the  teeth. 

Chemically,  teeth  consist  of  an  organic, 
cartilaginoiis  basis,  agreeing  in  composition 
with  that  of  bone,  and  of  inorganic  matter, 
consisting  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbonate. 

Development. — The  rudiments  or  germs 
of  the  first  (milk)  teeth  are  met  with  in  the 
sixth  week  of  foetal  life,  and  consist  of  small 
papillfe,  one  for  each  tooth,  which  become 
visible  in  grooves  of  the  mouth,  afterwards 
forming  the  alveolar  processes.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  jaw  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
third  month  form  a  slight  ridge,  which  con- 
sists of  a  thickening  of  the  embryonic  con- 
nective tissue  and  epithelium  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  epithelium 
forms  the  enamel,  and  the  other  tissue 
the  dentine  and  cement.  Processes  from 
the  sides  of  these  dental  gi-ooves  are  then 
formed,  and,  approaching  each  other,  en- 
close the  papillse  in  distinct  follicles,  the 
margins  of  which  gradually  grow  over  the 
papillfe,  and  uniting,  convert  them  into 
closed  sacs  or  capsules.  The  pulps  then  be- 
come moulded  into  the  form  of  the  future 
teeth,  the  bases  of  the  pulps  dividing  into 
as  many  portions  as  the  teeth  have  fangs  ; 
and  as  the  capsules  increase  at  this  stage 
faster  than  the  pulps,  a  space  is  left  be- 
tween them,  in  which  a  gelatinous-looking 
substarce  is  deposited  from  the  wall  of  the 
capsule  forming  the  enamel-organ. 

The  capsule  (fig.  7-38  ci)  possesses  an 
areolar  coat  with  vessels  and  nerves;  and 
from  its  base  arises  the  tooth-germ  or  pulp 
(fig.  738  h).  The  pulp  consists  of  an  outer 
non-vascular  layer  of  elongated  nucleated 
cells,  with  filiform  processes,  in  close  appo- 
sition (fig.  739  a),  covering  the  surface  of 
the  pulp— the  ivory-membrane  (fig.  738/) 
not  distinctly  defined  internally,  but  gradu- 
ally passing  into  the  vascular  parenchyma 


of  the  pulp.  The  inner  part  of  the  pulp 
consists  of  indistinctly  fibrous  areolar  tissue 
with  nuclei,  the  vessels  terminating  in  loops 
beneath  tlie  enamel-membrane  (fig.  Ti^c). 


Fig.  737. 


Iiowerjaw  of  a  human  nine  weelis' fcetus.  a, tongue, 
turned  back ;  6,  right  half  of  the  lower  lip  turned  aside ," 
6',  left  half  of  the  lip  cut  otF;  c,  outer  wall  of  the  gum; 
d,  inner  wall  of  the  gum  ;  e,  f,  g,  h,  papillae  of  the  teeth; 
i,  fold  where  the  sublingual  duct  subsequently  opens. 

Magnified  9  diameters 


Fig.  738. 


Capsule  of  the  second  incisor  tooth  of  an  eight  months' 
human  foetus,  a,  capsule  ;  6,  enamel-pulp  ;  o,  enamel- 
membrane  ;  d,  enamel ;  J",  ivory  cells ;  h,  papilla  of 
tooth  or  pulp ;  i,  free  margin  of  enamel-organ. 

Magnified  30  diameters. 

The  enamel-organ  (fig.  738  6)  covers  by 
its  inner  concave  surface  the  pulp,  its  out- 
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side  being  in  apposition  with  tlie  capsule. 
It  forms  a  spongy  tissue,  composed  of  ana- 
stomosing stellate  cells  or  reticular  areolar 
tissue  ;  in  its  inside  is  the  enamel-mem- 
brane, consisting  of  cylindrical  epithelium 
(fig.  738  c). 
The  enamel  is  formed  by  the  direct  cal- 


Fig.  739, 


Surface  of  the  pulp  of  a  newly-born  infant,  a,  ivory- 
cells;  b,  their  appendages ;  c,  vascular  part  of  the  pulp. 
Magnified  300  diameters. 

cification  of  the  epithelium,  the  prisms  re- 
sulting from  the  calcification  of  the  long 
cylindrical  cells.  The  delicate  membrane 
described  by  Huxley  in  his  account  of  the 
structure  of  the  teeth,  and  which  can  be 
raised  with  tolerable  facility  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  developing  enamel  after  it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  probably  the  youngest  layer  of  the 
enamel,  as  yet  but  slightly  impregnated  with 
mineral  matter. 

Ossification  commences  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  calcareous  matter  in  the  cells  of  the 
ivory  membrane  at  the  summit  of  the  pulp ; 
this  is  soon  followed  by  similar  deposition 
in  the  cells  of  the  enamel-membrane.  By 
the  further  formation  of  new  cells  and  fresh 
deposition,  the  structure  of  the  teeth  becomes 
more  and  more  consolidated,th  e  spongy  tissue 
of  the  enamel  gradually  being  absorbed. 

When  the  entire  enamel  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  ivory  have  been  formed 
in  the  capsules,  these  become  too  small  to 
contain  the  teeth,  which  then  rupture  them, 
and  continue  to  grow  at  the  root,  until  the 
crown  projects  above  the  margin  of  the  jaw. 
The  remainder  of  the  capsule  then  forms 
the  periosteum  of  the  alveoli,  and,  by  depo- 


sition from  the  side  next  the  tooth,  pro- 
duces the  cement. 

The  permanent  teeth  are  formed  upon 
the  same  plan : — the  three  last  molars  in 
the  remains  of  the  primitive  dental  groove ; 
the  others  in  distinct  sacs,  called  reserve 
sacs,  and  formed  in  the  wall  of  the  follicles 
of  the  milk-teeth. 

The  teeth  of  animals  present  numerous 
interesting  varieties,  to  which  we  can  but 
briefly  refer.  Thus,  in  the  Mammalia  the 
enamel  is  often  absent,  the  cement  fre- 
quently extends  over  the  crown,  the  three 
component  structm-es  are  folded,  the  teeth 
are  compound,  the  ivory  contains  Haver- 
sian canals,  and  the  ivory-tubes  enter  the 
enamel.  In  Reptiles  the  teeth  are  often  an- 
chylosed  to  the  jaws.  In  Fishes  the  teeth 
are  often  solid  ;  the  ivory  is  furnished  with 
Haversian  canals,  sometimes  isolated,  and 
each  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  ivory  and  ce- 
ment, so  that  the  teeth  appear  to  consist  of 
aggregations  of  little  teeth ;  the  vessels 
often  branch  and  anastomose  freely ;  the 
ivory  tubes  are  often  very  large  or  absent, 
the  ivory  then  consisting  of  a  finely  granu- 
lar base  with  numerous  vascular  canals,  true 
enamel  appearing  to  be  absent. 

The  oral  and  gastric  teeth  of  the  Mol- 
lusca  (see  Tongue),  Vermes,  and  Arthro- 
poda,  are  compo.sed  of  chitine,  which  is  some- 
times impregnated  with  lime  or  silica.  The 
teeth  of  Echinida  are  composed  essentially 
of  thin  leaflets  aggregated  into  a  radial 
lamina ;  and  they  are  composed  of  elongated 
prisms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  somewhat 
curved  at  their  extremities.  These  lustrous 
calcareous  plates  lie  between  the  prisms,  and 
present  a  fine  plexus  of  anastomosing  cana- 
liculi. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  teeth 
amongst  the  higher  Invertebrata  are  to  be 
regarded  as  epithelial  structures,  and  that 
in  the  lowest  Vertebrata  they  are  chiefly 
composed  of  peculiarly  modified  and  ossified 
connective  tissue.  In  the  higher  Verte- 
brata the  teeth  are  again  epithelial  struc- 
tures, and  enamel  is  present  in  most. 

The  method  of  making  sections  of  teeth 
is  described  under  Preparation.  They 
should  be  very  thin,  and  preserved  in  the 
dry  state. 

BiBL.  Owen,  Odmitography,  and  Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  8,-c.  iv.  864 ;  Goodsir,  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  1839,  i. ;  Tomes, 
Lectures  on  Dental  Surgeiy,  and  Phil, 
Trans.  1849, 18-50 ;  Nasmyth,  Researches  on 
the  Teeth ;  Retzius,  3£ulle9-'s  Archiv,  1837, 
3d2 
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p.  486 ;  Hanover,  Ve?-h.  cl.  Leopold.  Carol. 
Ahad.  XXV.  p.  2  (Micr.  Jouni.  1857,  v.  p. 
166);  Huxley,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.lSoi,  1855, 1857 ; 
Ray  Lankester,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1867  ;  Boll, 
Untersuch.  ii.  d.  Zahnpitlpa,  Arch.  f.  Mik. 
Anat.  iv.  1868;  Cutler  m  Dental  'Cosmos, 
1867 ;  RoUeston,  Qu.  3Iic.  Jn.  1872  ;  Wal- 
deger  in  Strieker's  Hum.  ^'  Comp.  Hist.  i.  ; 
White,  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  vii.  p.  263. 

TEM'ORA,  Baird.— A  genus  of  Entoni- 
ostraca,  of  the  order  Copepoda,  and  family 
Diaptomidfe. 

Char.  Thorax  composed  of  five,  abdo- 
men of  three  joints;  lesser  antennae  two- 
branched  ;  first  four  pairs  of  legs  each  giving 
ofi'a  two-jointed  branch. 

1.  Jinmarchica.  Found  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Brit.  Entomostr.  p.  227. 

TENDON.    See  Ligaments. 

TENTHRE'UO,  Leach.— A  genus  of  Hy- 
menopterous  Insects,  of  the  order  Tenthre- 
dinidae  (Saw-flies). 

The  species  of  Tenthredo  and  of  the  other 
genera  belonging  to  the  family,  both  of 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  interesting  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  structure  of  the 
ovipositor,  which  consists  of  two  flattened 
and  curved  saw-like  plates.  These  are  used 
to  saw  the  leaves  of  plants,  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  eggs. 

The  insects  are  found  upon  gooseberry- 
bushes,  rose-bushes,  the  white  thorn,  the 
willow,  alder,  poplar,  the  plum-  and  other 
fruit-trees,  cabbage,  turnip,  bramble,  &c. 
The  larvae  are  very  destructive  to  agricul- 
tural crops. 

T.  nassata  is  represented  in  figure  36.3 
(p.  425). 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introduction,  ^r.  ii. 
p.  90,  and  the  Bihl.  therein. 

TEREBEL'LA.— A  genus  of  Tubicolar 
Annelida. 

The  animal  forms  a  tube  out  of  sand  and 
portions  of  shell,  which  are  agglutinated  by 
a  secretion.  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks  that  the 
respiratory  organs  situated  in  the  part  out- 
side the  tube — the  head — may  be  examined 
vdth  very  satisfactory  results  by  the  micro- 
scopist.  Two  fluids  may  be  seen  circulating  : 
— 1.  a  colourless  fluid  containing  numerous 
cell-like  corpuscles,  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  smaller  and  more  transparent  species  to 
occupy  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the 
outer  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  inner  wall  of  the  body  and  to  pass 
from  this  into  canals,  which  often  ramify 
extensively  in  the  respiratory  organs,  but 


are  never  furnished  with  a  returning  series 
of  passages  ;  2.  a  fluid  which  is  usually  red 
and  contains  a  few  particles,  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  system  of  proper  vessels  that  communi- 
cate with  a  central  propelling  organ.  In 
TereheUa  a  distinct  provision  is  made  for  the 
aeration  of  both  fluids  ;  for  the  first  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  tendril-like  tentacula  which 
surround  the  mouth,  whilst  the  second  cir- 
culates through  the  beautiful  arborescent 
branchiae  situated  just  behind  the  head. 
The  former  are  covered  with  cilia,  the  action 
of  which  continually  renews  the  water  in 
contact  with  them,  whilst  the  latter  are 
destitute  of  them.  The  colourless  fluid  is 
probably  blood,  and  the  red  fluid  belongs  to 
the  water  system. 

BiBL.  Huxley,  Elem.  Comp.  Anat. ;  Car- 
penter, The  Microscope. 

TERPSIN'OE,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
macese. 

Cliar.  Frustules  tabular,  obsoletely 
stalked,  subsequently  connected  by  isthmi, 
and  with  transverse,  short,  interrupted, 
capitate  -vittae ;  valves  in  side  view  with 
lateral  inflations. 

T.  musica  (PI.  14. fig.  33,  side  view ;  PI.  19. 
fig.  10,  front  view).  Frustules  verj^  faintly 
punctate,  in  front  view  rectangular  oblong ; 
side  view  equally  inflated  in  the  middle  and 
at  the  ends,  in  older  specimens  constricted 
in  the  middle,  inflated  beyond  the  middle 
towards  both  ends,  the  apices  produced  and 
obtuse,  the  nodules  separated  by  septa. 
Length  1-180". 

T.  indica  {Anaulus  ind.,  E.). 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ahhand.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1841, 
p.  402  ;  Klitz.  Bacill.  p.  128 ;  Sp.  Alg.  p. 
119  ;  Pritchard,  Infus.  p.  850. 

TESSEL'LA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Diato- 
maceae. 

Char.  Frustules  broadly  tabular,  not  con- 
catenate, with  crowded,  longitudinal,  alter- 
nate vittffi,  interrupted  in  the  middle ;  stipes 
absent  (?).  Marine. 

T.  interrupta  (PI.  14.  fig.  35).  Length  of 
fi'ustules  1-580;  breadth  1-560  to  1-120". 
Found  with  Striatella. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  202;  Kiitz.  Bacill. 
p.  125;  Sp.  Alg.  p.  114;  Pritchard,  Infus. 
p.  804. 

TES'TES. — The  general  and  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  male  organs  of  generation 
is  given  in  standard  works  of  human  and 
comparative  anatomy.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  notice  the  histology  of  the  tubuli 
seminiferi,  or  the  proper  gland  substance 
of  the  testicle.    Their  average  diameter  is 
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0-2  mlllim. ;  and  the  thickness  of  their  tu- 
bular wall  varies  with  the  degree  of  disten- 
sion. They  commence  by  simple  closed 
extremities,  and  often  anastomose.  The 
membrane  of  the  tubule  appears  to  be  both 
longitudinally  and  concentrically  striated  ; 
and  there  are  dark  rod-shaped  nuclei  between 
the  strise.  It  presents  a  homogeneous  ap- 
pearance when  spread  out  and  examined 
ironi  the  surface,  and  has  tolerably  regularly 
arranged  and  very  pale  circular  nuclei.  It 
may  therefore  be  considered  to  possess  a 
lamellar  structure,  and  to  be  composed  of 
flat  scales  with  flattened  nuclei.  The  long 
tubules,  thus  composed  of  a  simple  external 
membrane,  are  united  more  or  less  by  an 
interstitial  connective  tissue,  in  which  a 
peculiar  cellulo-granular  structure  accom- 
panies the  blood-vessels,  and  is  especially 
visible  in  the  Boar,  Horse,  and  Lizard. 

The  contents  of  the  tubules  consist  of 
cells,  the  external  laj^er  of  which  has  been 
termed  the  epithelium ;  and  on  these  are 
placed  the  seminal  cells. 

Epithelial  cells. — The  contents  of  the  tu- 
bules evidently  frequently  exhibit  a  radial 
structure ;  and  the  cells  constituting  the 
peripheral  layer  have  a  peculiar  form.  But 
our  knowledge  of  their  peculiarities  depends 
upon  our  correct  appreciation  of  the  action 
of  such  reagents  as  Sol.  Hyd.  Bichlor. 
(0'5  per  cent.),  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  chromic-acid  solution  (J  per  cent.). 
Probably  these  cells  of  irregular  aspect 
consist  of  masses  of  reticulated  protoplasm 
with  nuclei. 

Seminal  cells. — Two  principal  types  may 
be  distinguished — one  with  dark  granular 
nuclei,  and  the  other  with  clear  nuclei  with 
or  without  nucleoli.  The  number  of  the 
nuclei  varies,  and  cells  may  have  one  or  two 
or  many  more.  The  cells  are  globular; 
and  many  are  to  be  seen  undergoing  proli- 
feration, budding  cells  and  chains  of  cells 
being  common.  Eissiparous  division  through 
the  nucleus  occurs  also,  especially  in  young 
animals.  Moreover  all  these  cells  have 
amoeboid  movements.  Besides  these  cellular 
elements,  which  line  or  fill  the  interior  of 
the  tubuli,  there  are  the  spermatozoa.  The 
general  shape  of  these  has  been  described. 
(See  Speematozoa.)  They  are  developed 
from  the  single  or  multi- granulo-nucleated 
cells  just  mentioned.  Each  nucleus  becomes 
the  so-called  bod}^  or  head  of  the  spermato- 
zoon, and  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  deve- 
lops the  cilium  or  tail ;  \nd  the  cell-wall, 
through  which  the  altered  nucleus  projects, 


is  gradually  absorbed.  In  some  instances 
the  large  head  is  gradually  absorbed,  but 
probably  never  entirely  so. 

BiBL.  General  works  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  Sfc.  ;  Valette  St.  George  in 
Strieker's  Hum.  8f  Comp.  Hist,  and  the  Bill. 
therein,  ii.  p.  131  (tr.  Power). 

TEST  -  OBJECTS.  —  Test -objects  are 
microscopic  objects  used  to  determine  the 
value  of  object-glasses. 

We  must  presume  that  the  reader  has 
perused  the  remarks  upon  object-glasses  in 
the  Introduction  (p.  xiv),  also  the  article 
Angular  Aperture  ;  otherwise  the  obser- 
vations made  here  will  be  imintelligible. 

The  main  points  in  which  object-glasses 
differ  from  each  other  are  four:  viz.  (1)  their 
magnifying  power ;  (2)  their  defining  power ; 
(3)  their  penetrating  power;  and  (4)  their 
corrective  adaptations. 

1.  The  magnifying  or  separating  power 
scarcely  requires  notice  ;  it  must  be  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  objects  likely  to  come 
under  examination.  Usually,  several  object- 
glasses  are  kept,  of  difl'erent  powers ;  at  all 
events,  if  scientific  investigations  are  to  be 
pursued,  a  power  of  400  diameters  must  be 
accessible,  and  this  without  the  use  of  the 
highest  eyepiece.  The  magnifying  power 
should  be  ascertained  by  Measurement, 
and  not  by  judging  from  the  focal  length. 

2.  Good  defining  power  is  the  most 
important  character  of  an  object-glass;  and 
if  good  in  respect  to  this,  the  dark  boundary 
lines  of  the  test-objects  will  appear  clear, 
black,  sharp,  as  if  engTaved,  and  quite  fi-ee 
from  colour.  If  this  is  ascertained  to  be 
the  ease,  the  higher  eyepieces  shoidd  be 
put  on ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that 
although  the  sharpness  of  the  outline  is 
somewhat  diminished,  all  the  parts  are 
clearly  distinguishable  as  before.  In  this 
examination  the  light  should  be  as  direct 
as  possible. 

3.  The  power  of  displaying  the  minute 
structm-al  peculiarities  of  objects,  or  the 
penetrating  power,  as  it  is  called,  depends 
upon  two  distinct  circumstances — the  good- 
ness of  the  defining  power,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  angular  aperture  of  the  object- 
glass  :  the  degree  of  obliquity  of  the  light 
is  also  of  great  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  latter. 

Thus,  in  examining  the  scale  of  a  Podura 
(PI.  1.  fig.  12  «,  h,  c),  the  magnifying  power 
being  sufficiently  high,  if  the  defining  power 
be  good,  the  wedge-shaped  bodies  will  be 
clearly  and  sharply  displayed  by  direct  light. 
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and  whether  the  angular  aperture  be  large 
or  small.  Now,  if  we  examine  a  valve  of 
Gyrosnjma  (  PI.  1.  figs.  17  &  18)  by  direct 
light,  the  minute  structure  will  be  invisible, 
however  small  or  large  the  angular  aperture 
may  be,  or  however  perfect  the  defining 
power  ;  but  if  the  light  be  thrown  obliquely, 
and  the  aperture  be  sufficient,  the  strite  will 
at  once  become  evident.  Hence  there  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  penetrating  power, 
one  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  defining 
power,  the  other  depending  upon  a  different 
cause  ;  and  hence  the  term  penetration  or 
penetrating  power  should  be  laid  aside,  as 
tending  to  cause  confusion,  the  properties 
of  object-glasses  being  reducible  simply 
to  their  defining  power  and  their  angular 
aperture. 

The  defining  power  should  be  tested  upon 
the  diiierent  objects  mentioned  below  in 
connexion  with  each  object-glass,  and  the 
angular  aperture  should  be  determined  by 
measurement  (Angular  Apeetuee)  ;  for 
judgment  founded  upon  the  examination  of 
the  valves  of  the  Diatomaceie  may  be  very 
fallacious  to  an  impractised  observer,  on 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  light,  and  of  the  correcting  adjustment. 
If,  however,  an  opinion  is  to  be  formed  in  this 
way,  the  valves  should  be  examined  by  ob- 
lique light  thrown  from  all  sides,  as  with 
the  central  stop  in  the  condenser,  so  that 
the  dots  may  be  viewed ;  for  an  object- 
glass  may  show  the  lines  very  fairly,  but 
the  dots  very  badly. 

4.  The  correcting  adjustment  is  of  im- 
portance in  examining  very  delicate  objects 
or  structures  with  the  high  powers;  it 
should  therefore  always  be  present. 

We  subjoin,  in  connexion  with  each  ob- 
ject-glass, the  magnitudes  of  the  angle  of 
aperture  which  they  usually  have  in  this 
country,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
standards  for  comparison ;  also  those  objects 
which  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  an  object-glass. 

1|  or  2-mch  ohject-glass.  Magnifying 
power  20  diameters ;  angular  aperture  12° 
to  20°. 

Test-objects :  the  pygidium  of  the  flea 
(PI.  1.  fig.  1.3  rt),  in  which  the  general  out- 
line and  the  hairs  should  be  distinct ;  the 
hair  of  the  mouse  (PI.  1.  fig.  .3).  Also,  as 
an  opaque  object,  a  piece  of  an  injected 
preparation  (PI.  31.  figs.  3.3-35). 

1-inch  or  ^rds  oh/ect-f/lass.  Magnifying 
power  60  diameters:  angular  aperture  22° 
to  35°. 


Tests  :  hair  of  Dermestes  (PI.  1.  fig.  1)  ; 
of  the  bat  (PI.  1.  fig.  2) ;  of  the  mouse 
(PI.  1.  fig.  3)  ;  the  pygidium  of  the  flea,  the 
outline  of  the  areolae  being  distinguishable 
under  the  high  eyepiece  (120  to  200  diame- 
ters), but  not  the  rays.  Also  an  injection, 
as  a  piece  of  lung-. 

^-mcli  or  ^^ths-inch  object-glass.  Magni- 
fying power  100  to  120  diameters  ;  angular 
aperture  65°. 

Tests :  hairs  (PI.  1.  figs.  1, 2, 3)  ;  the  disks 
on  deal  (PI.  1.  fig.  4)  ;  the  coarser  scales  of 
Lepisma  (PI.  1.  fig.  6  a)  ;  the  pygidium  of 
the  flea  (PL  1.  fig.  13  a,  b),  the  entu-e  struc- 
ture visible  under  the  high  eyepiece ;  a  dark 
scale  of  Pudura  (PI.  1.  tig.  l2  b). 

\-inch  object-glass.  Magnifying  power 
220  diameters ;  angular  aperture  75°  to  140°. 

Tests :  hair  of  Dermestes ;  the  disks  of 
deal ;  the  salivary  corpuscles  (PI.  1.  fig.  6), 
the  moving  molecules  being-  clearly  distin- 
guishable ;  the  smaller  scales  of  Lepisma 
(PI.  1.  fig.  6  rt,  b);  the  scales  of  Podura; 
thefilanients  oi Didymohelix  (PI. 1. fig.  10a); 
the  pygidium  of  the  flea,  and  the  scales  of 
Pontia  brassicce  (PI.  27.  fig.  24). 

^th-inch  ohject-glass.  Magnifying-  power 
420  to  450  diameters ;  angular  aperture  110° 
to  150°. 

Tests  :  the  paler  scales  of  Podura  ;  the 
pygidium  of  the  flea ;  the  scales  of  Pontia 
brassicce ;  the  filaments  of  Didymohelix, 
showing  the  component  fibres  ;  tlie  salivary 
corpuscles. 

•jL^A  or  -^-gth-inch  ohject-glass.  Magnify- 
ing power  600  to  650  diameters ;  angular 
aperture  80°  to  170°. 

Tests :  the  paler  scales  of  Podura ;  the  fila- 
ments of  Didymohelix  mounted  in  balsam  ; 
and  the  primitive  fibrillse  of  muscular  fibre 
(PL  17.  fig.  36  b,  d). 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  omitted 
the  tests  for  angular  aperture,  which  many 
of  our  microscopists  look  upon  as  the  true 
tests  of  the  value  of  an  object-glass.  Our 
reasons  for  this  are  given  in  the  Inteoduc- 
TiON  (p.  xv).  Those,  however,  who  wish 
for  an  interesting  series  of  difficult  objects 
in  this  respect,  will  find  one  in  tlie  valves  of 
Gyrosigma,  Grammatopliora,  Fragilaria, 
Rhipidopliora,  Amphipleura,  some  species  of 
Nitzschia,  as  N.  ta-nia,  and  Berkeleya  (see 
those  articles).  We  regard  large  angular 
aperture  in  an  object-glass  as  of  little  im- 
portance, because  it  is  onlj  of  service  for 
sho-wing  the  markings  upon  the  valves  of 
the  Diatomacese,  and  the  time  is  probably 
near  at  hand  when  the  presence  and  size  of 
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these  will  be  shovm  to  possess  neither 
generic  nor  specific  importance  ;  moreover, 
object-glasses  of  large  aperture  and  high 
power  approach  so  nearly  to  the  object,  that 
they  are  inapplicable  to  important  physiolo- 
gical investigations.  This  defect,  however, 
is  considerably  obviated  in  the  new  high 
powers. 

We  shall  now  offer  a  few 

General  remarks  on  the  application  of 
test-objects  to  the  choice  of  an  object-glass. 
A  great  difficulty  presents  itself  in  this  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  persons  commencing  the 
use  of  the  microscope  ;  for  on  viewing 
almost  any  object,  they  will  see  so  much 
that  was  invisible  before,  that  tiiey  are  natu- 
rally led  to  regard  an  object-glass  as  good 
which  may  simply  possess  tolerable  magni- 
fying power. 

There  is  also  some  difficulty  to  an  un- 
practised eye  in  discriminating  between  a 
well-defined  margin  of  an  object,  and  one 
which  is  ill-defined.  This  may  be  overcome 
by  purchasing  one  or  two  test-objects  fi'om 
those  who  mount  objects  for  sale,  and  first 
viewing  them  under  their  microscopes  ;  or 
by  examining  some  of  the  objects  exhibited 
at  the  evening  meetings  of  the  learned 
societies. 

The  objects  themselves  are  also  variable, 
some  being  much  more  delicate  than  others 
even  of  the  same  land.  The  best  plan  in 
regard  to  this  point  is  to  select  an  object,  as 
the  scale  of  an  insect  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
in  which  the  test-structure  is  not  distin- 
guishable under  the  next  highest  power,  and 
then  to  examine  the  same  object  under  the 
power  to  be  tested. 

The  manner  in  which  objects  are  mounted 
is  also  of  importance ;  for  if  they  be  immersed 
in  too  much  balsam  or  covered  by  too  thick 
a  cover,  no  object-glass  will  show  them  well, 
however  good  it  may  be.  flence  the  ne- 
cessity of  purchasing  the  test-objects,  in  the 
case  of  an  inexperienced  observer.  They 
maybe  obtained  from  Mr.  Norman,  Fountain 
Place,  City  Eoad;  Mr.  Baker,  244  High 
Holborn ;  or  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck, 
Ross,  or  Powell. 

A  few  notes  upon  the  test-objects  them- 
selves may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Hairs  of  animals  (PI.  1.  figs.  1-3).  These 
should  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  Many 
of  those  represented  in  PI.  22  might  be  used 
with  equal  advantage. 

Disks  of  deal  (PI.  1.  fig.  4),  form  a 
good  test-object  on  account  of  their  freedom 
from  colour,  whence  the  colours  from  un- 


corrected chromatic  aberration  are  easily 
seen  with  a  bad  object-glass. 

Salivary  globules  (PI.  1.  fig.  5  a,  b,  c).  Ob- 
tained from  the  saliva.  A  good  test-object 
for  those  engaged  in  physiological  investi- 
gations ;  the  marginal  gTanules  and  the 
moving  molecules  should  be  very  distinct. 

Scales  of  insects  (PI.  1.  figs.  6  «,  b,  c,  12  «, 
b,  c  ;  PI.  27.  fig.  24).  These  should  be 
mounted  dry.  The  scales  of  Tinea  and  many 
others  have  nothing  to  recommend  them. 
Nor  do  we  advise  the  use  of  those  scales 
which  exhibitthe  transverse  striae  by  oblique 
light,  as  those  of  Moiyho  (PI.  1.  hg.  7),  of 
Hipiiarcliia  (PI.  1.  fig.  9),  &c.,  as  they  are 
easy  tests  even  to  inferior  English  object- 
glasses  of  the  present  day.  The  long  scales 
of  Pontia  brassicts,  however,  are  good. 

Didymolielix  (PI.  1.  fig.  10  «,  b,  c,  d). 
The  filaments  should  be  mounted  in  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  in  Canada  balsam. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  display  the  component 
fibres  of  this  beautii\il  object  when  iu  balsam. 
It  also  forms  agood  test  of  magnifying  power. 

Didymopriuni  (PI.  1.  fig.  11).  The  lon- 
gitudinal lines  upon  the  cells  require  con- 
siderable magnifying  power. 

The  pyyidimn  of  Pulex.  An  excellent 
test-object,  mounted  in  as  small  a  quantity 
of  balsam  as  possible.  Dujardin  represents 
the  rays  upon  the  disks  as  round,  like  so 
many  beads,  whereas  they  are  wedge-shaped 
with  the  bases  outwards. 

The  valves  of  the  Diatomacece.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  show  the  lines  upon 
Grammatophora  marinavr'iih.  an  object-glass 
of  110^  of  angular  aperture,  requiring  ex- 
tremely oblique  light. 

The  ultitnate  jibrillcE  of  muscular  fibre. 
Mounted  in  liquid.  Kolliker  represents 
them  as  beaded  (PI.  17.  fig.  36  e)  ;  they  have 
also  been  represented  as  in  a :  probably  both 
these  inaccuracies  arise  from  imperfect  ad- 
justment, and  from  their  immersion  in  too 
much  liquid.  Their  true  structiu-e  is  figured 
in  b,  d,f. 

Noberfs  test-lines.    See  Nobert's  lines. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  several  test- 
objects,  as  the  scales  of  some  insects,  a 
minute  globule  of  mercury,  &c. ;  and  this 
advisedly,  because  the  former  have  been  so 
obscurely  described  that  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend  in  v/hat  the  test-structure  con- 
sists ;  and  the  test-appearances  presented  by 
the  latter  viewed  as  an  opaque  object  are 
inappreciable  to  one  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  by  whom  mainly  are 
remarks  upon  test-objects  required. 
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Amici's  test-object  is  Navicxda  gracilis, 
the  display  of  the  lines  fbrming  the  test;  it 
is  a  test  for  angular  apertiu-e. 

Chevalier's  test-object  consists  of  the 
scales  of  Pontia  brassicce  (PI.  27.  fig.  24), 
the  granules  being  rendered  distinct ;  this 
is  a  test  for  definition. 

Mohl  recommends  the  scales  of  Hippar- 
chiajanira  for  testing  "  penetrating  "  power ; 
pollen-grainsjthe  scaly  elytra  of  the  diamond- 
beetle,  or  bat's  hair,  for  "  definition." 

Schacht's  test-object  consists  of  the  scales 
oi  HipparcMa  janira  (PI.  1.  fig.  9  e)  (a  test 
for  moderate  angular  aperture  and  oblique 
light). 

BiBL.  That  of  the  Introduction  (p.  xl), 
and  of  Angulak  aperture.  See  Eoyston 
Pigott,  Qu.  3Iic.  Jn.  and  Mo.  Mic.  Jn. 
passim. 

TE'THEA,  Lam. — A  genus  of  marine 
Sponges. 

Char.  Solidand  compact,  rounded,  covered 
with  a  skin  ;  without  sensible  pores ;  interior 
fleshy,  with  acicular  and  globulo-subulate 
spines  (PI.  36.  fig.  e). 

Bi5L.  Johnston,  Brit.  Spong.  p.  81 ;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  i.;  Huxley,  ^ww.  Nat.  Hist.  1851, 
vii.  p.  370. 

TETMEM'ORUS,  Ralfs.— A  genus  of 
Desmidiacese. 

Char.  Cells  single,  simple,  elongated, 
straight,  cylindrical  or  fusiform,  constricted 
in  the  middle ;  segments  emargiuate  at  the 
ends. 

Sporangia  square  or  round. 

1.  T.gramdatus{Vl.l0.^gs.BS,M).  Cells 
fusiform  both  in  front  and  side  \'iew,  ends 
colourless  and  lip-like ;  dots  irregular. 
Length  1-130". 

2.  T.  Icevis  (PI.  10.  fig.  35,  in  conjugation). 
Cells  in  front  view  somewhat  tapering,  ends 
truncate  ;  side  view  fusiform  ;  dots  none,  or 
very  indistinct  (under  ord.  ilium.).  Length 
1-350". 

3.  T.  BreUssonii.  Dots  in  longitudinal 
rows. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desniid.  p.  145 ;  Ra- 
benht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  139 ;  Pritchard, 
Infus.  746. 

TETRACHASTRUM,  Rabenht.  —  A 
subgenus  of  Micrasterias. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  109. 

TETRACTIN'IUM,Brown.— A  subgenus 

of  PeDIA  STRUM. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Ah/,  iii.  p.  77. 
TETRACY'CLUS,  Ralfs.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  compoimd,  aggregated 


into  a  filament,  in  front  view  broadly  tabular 
with  longitudinal  interrupted  vittse  ;  valves 
inflated  on  each  side  in  the  middle. 

Valves  with  coarse  transverse  striae. 

T.  Thienemanni,  Ehr.  (lacustris,  Ralfs) 
(PI.  13.  fig.  28).  Valves  roimded  or  sub- 
acute at  ends ,  inflations  roimded. 

T.  emarginatus.  As  the  last,  but  valves 
constricted  towards  the  roimded  and  sub- 
apiculate  ends,  and  the  inflations  emarginate. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Ann.  A'^at.  Hist.  1843,  xii. 
p.  105;  Kiitzing,  Sp.Alg.  p.  118;  Smith,-B/7'<. 
Dial.  ii.  p.  37  ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i. 
302. 

TETRAN'YCHUS,  Duf.— A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and  family 
Trombidina. 

Char.  Palpi  incumbent  upon  the  rostrum, 
stout,  short,  and  conical ;  mandibles  and 
labium  as  in  Baphignathiis ;  coxte  inserted 
in  two  groups  on  each  side,  one  for  the  two 
anterior,  the  other  for  the  two  posterior ; 
anterior  legs  longest,  third  joint  (femur) 
largest ;  claws  short  and  greatly  curved. 

Several  species. 

1.  T.  glaber  (PI.  2.  fig.  32). 

2.  T.  lapidum  (cristatus)  Duges  (PI.  2. 
tig.  35). 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ami.  eles  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  i. 
24,  &  ii.  55  ;  Gervais,  Walckoiaer's  Apteres, 
iii.  165  ;  Dufoiu-,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1  ser. 
XXV.  279 ;  Koch,  Deutschl.  Crustac. 

TETRAPE'DIA,  Reinsch.— A  genus  of 
Unicellular  Algte. 

Char.  Cells  compressed,  quadrangular  or 
triangular  equilateral,  becoming  subdi'vided 
into  quadrate  or  connate  segments  or  rounded 
lobes,  either  by  deep  vertical  or  oblique 
markings,  or  by  wide  angular  or  roimded 
sinuses  (Archer). 

BiBL.  Archer,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  351. 

TETRAPLOA;  Berk,  and  Br.— A  genus 
of  Toriilacei  (Coniomycetous  Fimgi),  com- 
prising at  present  a  single  species,  T.  aris- 
tata,  a  curious  little  fimgiis  growing  upon 
leaves  of  grass.    See  Torulacei. 

TETRAP'LODON,  Br.  and  Sch.— A  ge- 
nus of  Splachnacese  (Acrocarpous  operculate 
Mosses). 

TETRAS'PORA,  Link.— A  genus  of  Pal- 
mellacere  (Confervoid  Algse),  nearly  related 
to  the  Ulvaceee  ;  indeed  it  is  very  difficult 
to  draw  any  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  Tetraspora  and  Monostroma,  the 
fronds  of  both  of  which  are  membranous 
strata  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  ;  the 
latter,  however,  has  its  constituent  cells 
crowded,while  in  Tetraspora  the  green  '  cell- 
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contents  '  lie  scattered,  mostly  in  groups  of 
two  or  four,  in  the  gelatinous  frond.  Tluu'et 
states  that  the  primordial  utricles  of  the  cells 
possess  long  cilia  in  the  stage  when  they  are 
imhedded  in  acoutiuuousfrond  (PI.  3.  fig.  10). 
The  history  of  deTelopment  of  this  genus  is 
imperfectly  known  at  present :  the  ciliated 
cell-contents  break  out  as  swarming  zoo- 
spores ;  but  their  next  following  changes  have 
not  been  observed.  Two  recorded  British 
species  appear  to  be  distinct,  growing  in 
stagnant  pools  (see  Monostroma,  Mebis- 
MOP^DiA,  and  SARcrNA). 

1.  T.  (jelatinosa  (PI.  3.  fig.  10).  Frond 
gelatinous,  soft,  of  irregular  shape  and  divi- 
sion, pale  green ;  cells  1-10800  to  1-4200" 
in  diameter  (Kiitzing,  Tab.  Phyc.  i.  p.  28). 

2.  T.  lubrica.  Frond  green,  elongated, 
mesentery-shaped,  lobed  and  sinuated,  lobes 
often  anastomosing ;  cells  angulo-giobose, 
1-3600"  in  diameter  (Kiitzing,  I.e.  pi.  30). 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alg.  p.  300, 
pi.  78 ;  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  p.  225  ;  Tub.  Phyc. 
i. ;  Thmet,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  248, 
pi.  21  ;  Nageli,  FinzelL  Alg.  p.  71,  pi.  2; 
Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  28. 

TETRASPORES.    See  Spores. 

TETRATAX'IS,  Ehr.  —  A  Valvuline 
Foraminifer,  with  fom'  chambers  in  a  whorl. 
Fossil  (Carboniferous). 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  II.  4, 
X.  259. 

TEXTULA'RIA,I»efrance  (Textilama, 
Ehr.). — A  protean  genus  of  hj-aline  Fora- 
minifera,  having  typically  a  binary  series  of 
subglobular  or  subquadi'ate  chambers  ar- 
ranged alternately  ou  two  sides  of  a  longi- 
tudinal axis,  and  usually  increasing  in  size 
from  the  oldest  (at  apex)  to  the  youngest, 
with  a  slit-like  aperture  in  the  inner  wall  of 
each  chamber  (jT.  cuneiformis,  PI.  18. fig.  47). 
The  shell  is  flattened  in  one  direction  in 
Vulvulina,  with  oblique  chambers  and  ter- 
minal slit,  v.  gramen  (PI.  18.  fig.  49)  ;  in 
another,  in  Cuneolina,  with  transverse  cham- 
bers and  a  row  of  apertm-al  pores  in  normal 
position.  Biserial  chambers  passing  into  a 
single  or  linear  row  constitute  Ileterosto- 
mella,  with  few  uuiserial  chambers  and 
necked  and  rimmed  aperture, and^(V/e??e?7'H«, 
with  many  such,  and  a  terminal  pouting 
mouth  {B.  agglvtrnmis,  PI.  18.  fig.  50). 
Instead  of  the  biserial  form,  frequently 
the  shell  begins  with  a  triserial  arrange- 
ment of  chambers  ( Verncuilina,  with  con- 
tracted apertiu'e  ;  Candeina,  with  perforate 
septa).  The  Verneuiline  commencement  is 
often  succeeded  by  the  usual  two  alternating- 


rows  {Gaudryina,  G.pupoide.s,J'\.18.  fig. 48), 
or  by  a  linear  growth  with  terminal  apertm'e 
{Tritaxia).  The  triserial  varieties  are  some- 
times twisted.  If  Vulvulina  takes  on  the 
linear  growth,  we  have  Venilina. 

The  early  chambers  of  Te.vtilaria  and  its 
modifications  are  not  unfrequently  coiled 
{Spiroplecta).  Textilaria  {Sp.)  annectens 
(PI.  18.  fig.  52),  from  the  Gault,  commenced 
spirally,  proceeded  biserially,  and  ended 
with  uniserial  chambers. 

Large  Textilaria  are  rarely  porous  and 
ti"anslucent  ;  they  usually  become  sandy 
{Plecanium). 

Common  in  all  seas,  and  fossil  in  all 
formations  from  the  Carboniferous  upwards. 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  For.  Foss.  Vien.  245 ; 
Williamson,  Pec.  Brit.  For.  75;  Morris, 
Cut.  Brit.  Foss.  43 ;  Bronn,  htdex  Pal.  art. 
Text. ;  Ehrenberg,  ^likrageologie,  passim  ; 
Schultze,  Org.  Pobjtli.  62 ;  Carpenter,  Introd. 
For.  189 ;  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  ISf.  H.  3, 
xi.  91 ;  4,  ix.  298 ;  x.  189,  196,  259. 

THALA.MOP'ORA,  Reuss.— A  large, 
subcylindric,  zoophytoid  Foraminifer,  com- 
posed of  superimposed  chambers,  with  laby- 
rinthic  and  perforated  walls,  arranged  around, 
and  opening  into,  a  central  vertical  cavity. 
Tludamopora  exhibits  characters  of  alliance 
with  Polytrema,  Carpenteria,  Tinoporus, 
Cymbalopora,  and,  through  the  last,  with 
Planorhdina  and  others  oif  the  Rotalina.  It 
is  among  the  Perforata  what  Dactylopora'is 
among  the  Imperforata. 

Bibb.  Reuss  in  Geinitz'  Elbtlialgebirqe, 
1872,  p.  139. 

THALASSICOL'LIDA,  Huxley.  —  A 
family  of  Rhizopoda. 

Char.  Fm-nislied  with  sti-uctureless  cysts 
containing  cellular  elements  and  sarcode, 
and  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  sarcode  giving 
off'  pseudopodia,  which  commonly  stand  out 
as  rays,  but  may  nm  into  each  other  and 
form  a  network.  The  Thalassicollida  may  be 
simple  or  composite,  the  latter  consisting  of 
aggregations  of  the  former ;  whilst  these 
are  essentially  composed  of  a  mass  of  gra- 
nular sarcode  with  a  nucleus,  but  without 
a  contracting  vesicle,  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
brauons  capsule,  which  is  in  turn  protected 
by  a  more  or  less  thick  gelatinous  exuda- 
tion. Numerous  sarcoblasts  occur  scattered 
through  the  endosarc ;  and  occasionally  a 
few  may  be  seen  suspended  within  the  ex- 
ternal gelatinous  structm'e  (Wallich).  The 
whole  organism  is  permeated  by  spicula,  or 
sustained  by  a  fenestrated  shell.  The  com- 
monest genera  are  Sphcerozoum,  Collosphcpra, 
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and  Tlialassicolla.  All  are  marine  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  seas. 

BiBL.  Nicholson,  Zoology ;  Pluxley,  Aim. 
Nat.  Hid.  2  ser.  viii.  1851,  p.  489  ;  Qu.  Mic. 
Jn.  iv.  1856,  p.  72  ;  Miiller,  Ueber  die  Tha- 
lass.  Sfc. ;  Ilaeckel,  Die  jRadiolarien,  Berlin, 
1862  ;  Wallicli,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1869,  iii.  97. 

THAL'LUS.    See  Lichens. 

THAMNO'LIA,  Ach.— A  genus  of  Lich- 
enacei. 

Char.  Thallus  consisting  of  stipites  or 
podetia,  which  are  cylindrical  or  subcom- 
pressed,  connate,  imperforate,  simple  or 
branched,  apices  acute,  internally  fistulose. 
Apothecia  unlcnowu.  Spermatia  cylindrical. 

BiBL.  Leigliton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  82. 

THAMNOM'YCES,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Sphseriacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi).  It  has 
distinct  asci  and  sporidia. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  284 ; 
Fries,  Snmma  Veq.  p.  382. 

THAUMAN'TIAS,  Eschscholtz.  —  A 
genus  of  Campanulariidfe. 

Char.  Stem  simple  (or  branched  ?),  rooted 
by  a  thread-like  stolon  ;  hydi'othecse  cam- 
panidate ;  polypites  with  a  funnel-shaped 
proboscis ;  reproduction  by  free  medusiform 
zooids.  Gonozooid:  umbrella  hemispherical, 
manubrium  four-lipped,  radiating  canals 
fom',  marginal  tentacles  numerous ;  sporo- 
sacs  in  the  centre  of  the  radiating  canals. 


T.  inconspiciia,  Forbes.  Common  off  the 
Hebrides. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Hyd.  Zooph.  p.  178. 

THAUMAT0NE']VL4,  Grev.— A  genus 
of  DiatomaceiB. 

BiBL.  Grev.  Mic.  Trans.  1863,  p.  76. 

TIIECA. — A  term  used  very  loosely  in 
the  descriptions  of  Cryptogamic  plants.  In 
the  case  of  the  Lichens  and  Fungi  it  is  syn- 
onymous with  Ascus,  a  sac  in  which  free 
spores  are  developed ;  these  are  called  theca- 
spores  or  ascospores,  in  contrast  with  basi- 
DIOSPOEES  or  stylospores.  In  the  higher 
Cryptogamia,  as  Ferns,  &c.,  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  sporangium. 

THECAMOiSfADI'NA,  Duj.— A  family 
of  Infusoria  (=Cryptomonadina  and  some 
Astasisea,  E.). 

Char.  Usually  coloured  ;  covered  with  a 
non-contractile  tegument,  which  is  either 
hard  and  brittle,  or  membranous ;  no  other 
locomotive  organs  present  than  one  or  more 
flagelliform  filaments. 

Many  are  Algse,  or  their  spores.  They 
are  minute,  usually  green,  but  some  are  red  ; 
and  they  often  coloiu*  stagnant  water  from 
existing  in  vast  numbers.  They  are  mostly 
recognizable  by  their  rigidity  and  the  uni- 
formity of  their  motion. 

It  is  thus  subdivided : — 


.    .    ,      /"Body  oToid  or  j  Tegument  hard  and  brittle    1.  Trachelomonas. 

„      '"S  ®   J  globular    (  Tegument  membi'anous   2.  Cryptomonas. 

ttf      °t™1  depressed  or  J  with  a  tail-like  prolongation    3.  Pkacvs  (EiigUna,  ytt.,  E.). 

niament.    (fQjjaceous   j  without  a  ijrolongation   4.  Cnimenida. 

(  Two  similar  filamenta    ^.  Diseiviis  (Chlamidowonas, 'E.}. 

J  One  flagelliform  filament,  and  )  Body  prismatic  or  boat-shaped  6.  Plceoiia. 

'  \  one  trailing  retractile  filament  j  Body  ovoid  or  pip-shaped   7.  Anisonema. 

Several  filaments  ]i^°fronr!°.°!'!^.!°.'ll^^^^^ 

8.  Oxyrrliis. 


Two 
filaments. 


BiBL.  Dniardin,  Infus.  p.  323. 
TIIECAPII'OEA.— Ilydroida  with  true 
calvcles. 

THELID'IUM,  Mass.— A  genus  of  Micro- 
lichens  parasitic  on  the  thallus  of  Lecauorse. 

Cliar.  Spores  subfusilbrm,  2-locular,  co- 
lourless. 

BiBL.  Lindsay,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  346. 

THELOCARTON,  Nyl.  — A  genus  of 
Pyrenodei  (Lichens),  sometimes  parasitic. 

Char.  Thallus  thin,  crustaceous.  Apo- 
thecia single  in  citrine  spherical  thalline 
verrucas ;  spores  numerous  ( minute  ellipsoid, 
colourless  in  parasitic  species). 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  407 ; 
Lindsav,  Qv.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  345. 

TIIELOTRE  MA,  Ach.— A  genus  of  En- 
docarpese  (Angiocarpous  Lichens),  contain- 
ing two  British  species. 


BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Angioc.  Lichens, 
p.  31. 

THEO'RUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rotatoria, 
of  the  family  Hydatinaea. 

Char.  Eyes  colourless,  more  than  three, 
cervical,  in  two  groups;  foot  forked;  jaws 
each  with  a  single  tooth. 

1.  T.  rernalis  (PL  35.  fig.  32).  Toes  small, 
frontal  hook  absent.  Aquatic;  length  1-140 
to  1-120". 

2.  T.  wicinattis.  Toes  long,  frontal  (or 
rather  cervical)  region  with  hooks.  Aquatic ; 
length  1-240". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infns.  p.  454 ;  Pritchard, 
Lnfvs.  p.  690. 

"THLIPSU'RA,  J.  _&  H.— A  Cytheroid 
Ostracode  in  the  Silurian  strata. 

BiBL.  Jones  and  HoU,  Ann.  N.  H.  4,  iii. 
213. 
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THO'REA,  Bory.— A  genus  of  Batra-  i 
cliospermese  (Confervoid  Algae),  of  which 
one  species  (T.  ramosissima)  occm*s  in  Bri- 
tain ;  its  fronds  are  branched  filaments,  a 
foot  or  more  long,  about  as  thick  as  a  crow- 
quiU,  with  a  villous  surface,  of  olive-black 


Fig.  740. 


Thorea  ramosissima. 

Horizontal  section  of  a  filament  (halved).  The  semi- 
circular denser  portion  represents  the  axis,  the  loose 
spreading  branches  the  villi.    Magnified  25  diameters. 

colour.  The  filaments  are  composed  of  ra- 
diating branched  cells,  closely  compacted 
into  a  kind  of  solid  axis,  from  which  proceed 
lax,  radiating  ramuli  (forming  the  villous 
surface).  The  spores  (or  sporangial  cells) 
arise  from  these  ramules  (fig.  740). 

BrBL.  Kiitz.  Phyc.  c/eneralis,  pi.  16,  Sp. 
Alff.  p.  534;  JSiiff.  Sot.  Supp.  No.  2948; 
Hassall,  £rit.  Fr.  Alg.  p.  64 ;  Rabenht.  Fl. 
Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  418. 

THREAD-CELLS,  also  caUed  filiferous 
capsules,  urticating,  stinging  organs  or  ue- 
matocvsts.    See  Hydra  and  Zoantharia. 

THiJIA'RIA,  Flem.— A  genus  of  Polypi, 
of  the  order  Hydi'oida,  and  family  Sertula- 
riadse. 

Char.  Those  of  Sertnlaria ;  but  the  cells 
closely  pressed  to  or  imbedded  in  the  stem 
or  branches.    Two  species  : 

1.  T.  tJniia.  Cells  ovate-elliptical, 
acutish ;  vesicles  pear-shaped.  On  shells 
from  deep  water. 

2.  T.  articulata.  Cells  ovate,  obtuse  or 
truncate,  vesicles  elliptical ;  rare. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  83;  Gosse, 
Mar.  Zool.  ii.  p.  23 ;  Hincks,  Brit.  Hyd. 
Zooph. 

THU'JA,  L. — A  genus  of  Couiferse  (Gyni- 
nospermous  Plants),  to  which  belongs  the 
arhor  vitce  of  gardens,  Thuja  occidentalis ; 
T.  orientalis  is  placed  by  some  authors  under 
another  genus,  Biota.  The  characters  of 
Coniferous  wood,  Gyl;- nospermous  ovules, 
&c.,  may  be  observed  in  these  plants  (see 
CoNDFER^  and  Ovule). 


THYMELEA'CE.^:.— An  order  of  Di- 
cotyledons to  which  the  Spm-ge-Lam-els 
{Daphne)  belong.  In  D.  Lagetto  (  =  Lagetta 
lintearia)  the  fibres  of  the  liber  are  separated 
into  lozenge-shaped  meshes,  arranged  in 
such  beautiful  and  easily-separable  layers, 
as  to  have  acquired  for  the  plant  the  name 
of  the  Lace-Bark  Tree. 

See  Liber. 

THY'MUS  GLAND.— A  lobulated  gland 
lies  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  in 
the  foetus  and  yoimg  of  man  and  the  mam- 
malia, and  is  called  the  thymus  gland.  It 
belongs  to  the  lymphatic  system  in  all  pro- 
bability ;  and  its  general  anatomy  is  to  be 
found  in  all  standard  works  on  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  histological  elements 
of  the  gland  are  the  structures  of  the  in- 
vesting capsule,  the  tissue  bounding  the 
follicles,  the  follicles  and  trabecular  struc- 
tures, and  the  vessels.  The  capsule  exhibits 
the  usual  structure  of  membranous  con- 
nective tissues  :  its  elements  are  wavy  con- 
nective-tissue fibres  united  into  fasciculi  of 
various  sizes,  which  decussate  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  thus  form  a  tolerably  resistant 
membrane ;  fine  elastic  fibrils  which  are 
partly  united  in  a  plexiform  manner,  and 
partly  form  large  arches  running  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  between  the  fibres  of  the 
connective  tissue  ;  a  few  lusti-ous,  broad, 
strongly  refracting  bands,  characterized  by 
their  looped  course  and  resistance  to  the 
action  of  acids ;  and,  lastly,  cellular  elements. 
These  either  resemble  colourless  blood-cor- 
puscles, or  are  provided  with  processes  like 
the  so-called  stellate  cells,  or  they  may 
appear  as  large,  finely-granular,  irregularly 
shaped  bodies,  usually  containing  a  single 
small,  spheroidal,  highly  refracting  nucleus. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsule  there  is  a 
single  layer  of  basement  epithelium,  the 
cells  being  polyhedral  or  slightly  elongated 
or  rhombic  in  form,  and  containing  a  vesi- 
cular, spheroidal,  or  elliptical  nucleus.  If  a 
portion  of  the  capsule  be  spread  out  (dog) 
upon  a  slide  with  the  aid  of  some  indifferent 
fiuid,  and  examined  with  a  high  power, 
besides  the  tissues  and  structures  above- 
mentioned,  we  may  discern  the  deeply 
situated  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels, 
together  with  a  few  medidlated  nerve-fibres, 
and,  lastly,  certain  peculiar  cavities.  These 
are  in  the  intervals  of  fasciculi  of  connective 
tissue,  and  are  lined  with  large  long  fusi- 
form cells.  They  are  lymphatic  vessels ;  but 
the  quantity  of  lymph-cells  they  contain  is 
small.    The  tissue  bounding  the  follicles. 
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and  dipping  down  into  the  interior  of  tlie 
organ  from  the  surface  of  the  lobules,  con- 
sists of  a  network  of  connective  tissue, 
which  (in  dog)  is  composed  of  fine  fibres 
arranged  in  the  form  of  delicate  rhombic 
meshes.  These  are  generally  filled  with 
more  or  less  closely  packed  large  cells  ;  but 
near  the  free  surface  of  the  follicles,  where 
they  are  not  confluent  with  one  anotlier,  the 
cells  are  crowded  and  smaller,  and  the 
tissue  becomes  condensed  so  as  to  form  a 
capsule.  The  individual  follicles  are  thus 
entirely  capsuled  and  isolated  (calf) ;  or 
several  may  be  united  at  their  centric  por- 
tion, as  in  man  and  the  dog.  On  the  whole 
their  structural  characters  are  comparable 
to  those  of  Peyer's  patches  of  the  small 
intestine.  The  form  of  the  follicles  is  elon- 
gated, spheroidal,  or  polyhedral ;  and  the 
superficial  are  the  largest.  The  finer  struc- 
ture of  the  follicles  displays  the  same  mor- 
phological elements,  with  the  same  relative 
disposition,  as  the  ordinary  lymph  follicles. 
Fine  capillary  blood-vessels,  proceeding 
from  the  vessels  running  in  the  septa, 
penetrate  the  follicles  at  numerous  points 
of  their  surface,  and  in  consequence  of  these 
frequent  anastomoses  form  a  very  close- 
meshed  plexus.  Between  the  vessels,  and 
attached  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  septa,  an  exceedingly 
compact  but  very  delicate  network  is  ex- 
tended, chiefly  formed  by  the  anastomosing 
branches  of  multipolar  cells,  in  the  inter- 
stices of  which  are  numerous  lymph-cells. 
The  network  is  the  prolongation  of  the 
interfollicular  lymphatic  vessels ;  and  this  is 
the  case  with  a  second  network  with  narroif^ 
meshes  without  cells.  There  is  moreover 
a  third  kind  of  trabecular  structure  in  the 
form  of  strong  elongated  fibres,  which  are 
stretched  between  adjoining  vessels,  or  be- 
tween these  and  the  septa  of  connective 
tissue.  These  are  not  much  branched,  and 
are  attached  to  the  vessels  by  conical  longi- 
tudinal striated  bases.  The  contents  of  the 
follicles  consist  of  cells,  which,  according  to 
their  size,  may  be  arranged  in  three  cate- 
gories. The  first  and  most  numerous  are 
ordinary  lymph  corpuscles  ;  the  second  are 
larger  coarsely  granular  spheroidal  bodies, 
composed  of  protoplasm,  and  containing  one 
or  several  nuclei ;  and  the  third  are  Hassall's 
concentric  corpuscles,  of  which  Ecker  re- 
cognizes two  forms.  These  cells  increase 
in  abundance  as  the  gland  approaches  ma- 
turity. One  kind  consists  of  spheroidal 
vesicles,  containing  in  the  interior  of  their 


concentrically  striated  sheath  sometimes 
only  a  homogeneous  mass  with  a  fatty 
lustre,  but  sometimes  a  nucleus  and  granular 
material ;  and  the  second  kind  is  composed 
of  several  vesicles  that  are  collectively  in- 
vested, and  united  together  by  a  concen- 
trically striated  membrane. 

BiBL.  E.  Klein  in  Strieker's  Hum. 
Comp.  Hist.  vii.  (from  which  this  descrip- 
tion has  been  taken)  ;  J.  Simon,  A  Physio- 
loqical  Essay  oti  the  Thymus  Gland,  London, 
1845 ;  His,  Sieb.  u.  Kdll.  Zeit.  B.  x.  p.  .3.33 ; 
Ecker,  Blutgefassdriiseti  in  R.  Wagner's 
Handivdrterb.  B.  i.  p.  115. 

THYRSOPOREL'LA,  Giimb.— Ghmbel 
divides  the  Daetyloporide(e  (see  Dactylo- 
pora)  into  (I.)  those  with  chambers : — 
1.  Haploporella  ;  segmental,  annular,  or 
cylindrical  (piled  rings),  with  large  cham- 
bers and  simple  traversing  canals  (6  species, 
recent  and  Tertiary)  :  y.  Dactyloporella  ; 
cylindrical,  with  large  and  subsidiary  cham- 
bers, and  branched  traversing  canals  (4 
species.  Tertiary).  (II-)  Those  without 
chambers  : — 3.  Thyrsoporella  ;  cj'lindrical, 
with  simple,  swollen,  traversing  canals,  and 
fascicules  of  smaller  tubes  (2  species.  Ter- 
tiary) :  4.  Gyroporella  ;  cylindrical,  with 
circular  canals  (14  species,  Triassic  and 
Neoeomian)  :  5.  Uteria  ;  annular,  hollow, 
perforate  (1  species.  Tertiary). 

BiBL.  Glimbel,  Ahhandl.  k.  hayer.  Akad. 
Wiss.  IT.  a.  xi.  1872,  p.  231. 

THYRSOP'TERIS,  Kunze.— A  genus  of 
Dicksoniese  (Polypodioid  Ferns),  with  a 
curious  structure  of  the  fertile  fronds.  Exotic 
(figs.  741-4). 

Fig.  741.  Fig.  742. 


Thyrsopteris  elegana. 
Fig.  741.  A  fertile  pinna. 

Fig.  742.  A  pinnule  converted  into  a  cup-like  sorus. 
Magnihed  20  diameters. 
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Fig.  743.  Fig.  744. 


Thyrsopteris  elegaus. 

Fig.  743.  Vertical  section  of  the  same,  with  the  spo- 
ranges  removed  from  the  columella. 

Fig.  744.  Side  view  of  a  sporange.    Magu.  100  diams. 

_  THY'ROID  GLAND.— The  thyi-oid  gland 
is  one  of  the  vascular  glands,  or  glands  with- 
out ducts. 

It  consists  of  rounded,  closed,  glandular 
vesicles  (fig.  745)  surrounded  by  or  imbedded 


Fig.  745. 


Glandular  vesicles  from  the  thyroid  gland  of  a  child. 
a,  intervening  areolar  tissue ;  b,  basement  membrane ; 
c,  epithelium. 

Magnified  2.50  diameters. 


in  a  fibrous  stroma  (a),  and  aggTegated  into 
roundish,  elongate,  or  somewhat  polygonal 
acini  or  minute  lobules,  these  being  grouped 
in  secondary  lobules,  which  luiite  to  form 
lobes.  The  vesicles  are  from  1-600  to  1-240" 
in  diameter,  the  acini  from  1-50  to  1-24". 
The  stroma  is  condensed  around  the  lobules, 
to  form  a  fibrous  coat. 

The  sti'oma  consists  of  ordinary  interlacing 
bundles  of  areolar  tissue,  with  fine  elastic 
fibres,  at  its  outer  surface  containing  fat- 
cells. 

The  vesicles  consist  of  a  basement  mem- 
brane (fig.  745  b),  lined  by  a  single  layer  of 


polygonal  epithelial  cells  (c),  and  containing 
a  yellowish,  tenacious,  albuminous  liquid. 


Fig.  746. 


Glandular  vesicles  with  colloid  matter. 
Magnified  50  diameters. 


The  capillaries  form  plexuses  surrounding 
the  vesicles. 

In  f/otfre,  the  vesicles  become  greatly  en- 
larged, and  confluent,  so  as  to  form  cysts 
containing  colloid  matter,  with  fat-globules 
and  crystals  of  cholesterine.  The  same  con- 
ditions, in  a  minor  degree,  are  so  frequently 
met  with,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  abnormal.  The  epithelium  is  also  often 
found  loose  in  the  vesicles  (fig.  746).  The 
minute  arteries  and  capillaries  are  often 
found  varicose. 

BrBL.  Kolliker,  Mikrosk.  Anat.  ii.  327 ; 
Forster,  Pathol.  Anat.  ii.  233;  E.  Verson 
m  Strieker's  Hum.  &j-  Comp.  Hist.  i.  p.  370. 

THY  SANU'R  A.— An  order  of  Insects,  to 
which  Lepisma  and  Podura  belong. 

See  Insects. 

TIOHOTHE'CIUM,  Fv.— A  genus  of 
Micro-lichens  parasitic  on  the  thallus  of 
many  crustaceous  and  subfoUaceous  lichens. 

BiBL.  Lindsav,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  347. 

TILLE'TIA,  Tulasne.— A  genus  of  Usti- 
laginei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  forming  the 
Bunt,  a  kind  of  blight  of  various  corn  grains, 
in  which  the  ears  are  attacked,  and  the  in- 
ternal substance  of  the  grains  is  replaced  by 
a  fojtid,  black  powder,  consisting  of  the 
spores  of  the  fungus.  T.  Caries  (  TJredo  Ca- 
ries, D.C.)  attacks  wheat  and  other  grain. 
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The  interior  of  the  ovaries  of  the  corn  is  at 
first  occupied  by  an  interwoven  mycelium, 
from  whicli  the  globuLir  spores  arise  on 
short  stalks;  as  the  latter  grow,  the  ears 
become  more  or  less  deformed,  the  my- 
celium disappears,  and  the  spores  are  set 
free  as  a  pulverulent  mass.  The  spores  have 
a  I'eticulated  surface  ;  and  their  pedicel  is 
often  found  attached.  A  distinct  species  is 
found  in  wheat  in  the  United  States.  (See 

USTILAGINEI.) 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p,  375  ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  vii.  p.  112, 
pi.  5 ;  4  ser.  ii.  p.  161. 

TIM'MIA,  Hedw. — A  genus  of  Mniaceous 
mosses,  containing  one  British  species, 
Timmia  austriaca,  Hedw.  (^megapolitana, 
Hook,  and  Tayl.). 

TIN'EA,  Fabr. — Agenus  of  Lepidopterous 
Insects,  of  the  family  Tineidre. 

The  small  scales  fi-om  the  underside  of 
the  wings  of  T.  vestianella,  the  common 
clothes'  moth,  have  been  proposed  as  test- 
objects  ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  i-egarded  as 
such  for  object-glasses  of  the  present  day. 
The  longitudinal linesform  the  test-structure. 

BiBL.  Westwood,  Introduction,  Sfc;  Stain- 
ton,  Manned  of  Butterjlies,  on  Tineida. 

TINOP'ORUS,  De  Montfort.— A  manv- 
shaped  Foraminiferal  genus  of  the  Globi- 
gerinida ;  globular,  subhemispherical,  lenti- 
cular, or  stellate  ;  areolated,  granulate,  and 
often  spined  (baculate).  Commencing  as  a 
spiral  Rotaline  (like  CalcarincC),  it  soon 
heaps  on  each  face  subcyclical  layers  of 
quadrangidar  chambers,  with  cribrate  floors 
and  strong,  perforated,  radiating  septa.  The 
spines  consist  of  "  supplemental  skeleton," 
arising  from  some  of  the  early  septa,  with 
an  extension  of  the  "  canal-system."  Some 
of  the  Orhitolince  of  authors  belong  to  Tino- 
porus,  others  to  Patellina. 

Recent  and  fossil,  often  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  T.  fjlohidaris  of  the  Chalk,  and  T. 
hacidatus  of  the  Australian  seas  and  the 
Philippines. 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  N.  H.  3, 
vi.  34  ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  223. 

TINTINNOID'EA.— A  family  of  Ciliate 
Infusoria  (page  410). 

BiBL.  Claparede  et  Lachmann,  Etudes, 
p.  192. 

TINTIN'NUS,  Schranlc.  —  A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Tintinnoidea. 

Char.  Single  ;  body  contained  in  a  cjdin- 
drical,  sessile,  bell-shaped  carapace,  to  the 
bottom  of  which  it  is  attached  by  a  stalk. 

Many  species. 


T.  inquilinus  (PI.  25.  fig.  4).  Body  hya- 
line or  yellowish ;  carapace  cylindrical,  hya- 
line.   Marine ;  length  1-240". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  294;  id.  Ber.  d. 
Berl.  Akad.  1840  i  Uuj.  Infics.  p.  661 ;  Clap, 
et  Lach.  Etudes,  p.  19.5. 

TISSUE,  FiBBO-PLASTic. — A  term  ap- 
plied by  Lebert  to  imperfectly  developed 
abnormal  areolar  tissue.  The  separate  ele- 
ments are  often  found  diffused  through  those 
of  normal  tissues,  or  products  of  inflamma- 
tory exudation.  Thev  consist  of  rounded  or 
oblong  cells,  from  1-2-300  to  1-1600"  in  dia- 
meter, in  a  more  advanced  stage  becoming 
fusiform  or  angular,  and  finally  forming  di- 
stinct fibres ;  hence  resembling  the  elements 
of  embryonic  areolar  tissue  (Pi.  40.  fig.  43). 
In  some  instances  the  developmentis  an'ested 
at  one  of  the  early  phases,  so  that  the  tissue 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  rounded  or 
the  fusiform  cells  ;  and  in  others,  the  cells 
enlarge  and  produce  a  number  of  nuclei  or 
secondary  cells  (PI.  30.  fig.  10  <?). 

Fibro-plastic  tissue  or  its  elements  are 
met  with  in  inflammatory  efl'usions  upon  the 
serous  and  synovial  membranes  (but  rarely), 
in  the  interstitial  effusions  of  pneumonia, 
especially  when  chronic,  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  in  the  products  of  suppm'ating  sm-- 
faces,  on  the  surface  of  chronic  ulcers  and 
non-malignant  fungoid  vegetations,  in  the 
soft  yellow  vascular  tissue  occupying  the 
cancelli  of  ulcerated  bones,  in  certain  tu- 
mours, &c. 

BiBL.  Lebert,  Physiol.  Patholog. ;  Wedl, 
Patholog.  Histolog.  ;  Forster,  Patholog. 
Anat.  i. 

TISSUES,  Animal.— The  following  syn- 
optical arrangement  of  the  principal  animal 
tissues  is  intended  to  facilitate  reference  to 
the  various  articles  scattered  through  the 
work. 

A  Simple. 

1.  Blastemic  or  protoplasticSavcoie. 

2.  Membranous .. .'.  Basement  membrane. 

{Fatty tissue;  nerve-cells; 
simple  cartilage ;  un- 
striated  muscularflbre. 
f  Without  secondarydepo- 
,  .     .       177;     J     sit.    True  cartilage. 

4.  Blastemic  and  ceVular  i  ^.j,.^  secondary  deposit. 

L  Bone. 

{Areolar  (cellular)  tissue; 
tendon ;  ligament ;  elas- 
tic tissue ;  muscle. 

6.  Fibrous  a,uA  cellular   Fibro-cartilage . 

(  Without  secondarydepo- 
_   _  ,  7  J     f?it.  Vessels. 

'•  -'  "O"''"   i  With  secondary  deposit. 

L  Nerve-tubes. 

B.  Compound.     Glands ;  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes ;  skin ;  synovial  membrane ;  teeth. 
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TISSUES,  CONNECTIVE.— The  fol- 
lowing- is  a  list  of  them : — 

Connectioe  tissue ;  its  cells  : — 1.  Amoe- 
boid. 2.  Granular.  3.  Fusiform.  4.  Stel- 
late.   5.  Pigment. 

Its  varieties: — 1.  Plexuses  and  trabeculse. 
2.  Retiform.  3.  Investing  and  supporting. 
4.  Trabeculse.  5.  lutraglandular  tissue. 
6.  Fibrillar. 

Cartilage. — Kinds  : — hyaline,  fibro-carti- 
lage,  elastic  or  reticular  cartilage  with  con- 
nective tissue  and  parenchymatous  or  cellu- 
lar cartilage.  Osseous  tissue  bone.  Corneal 
tissue. 

BiBL.  RoUett  in  Strieker  s  Hum.  l^-  Comj). 
Hist.  1. 

TISSUES,  Vegetable.  —  The  tissues 
composing  the  substance  of  vegetables  are 
all  comparatively  slight  modifications  of  one 
type,  being  composed  of  cellulose  sacs,  or 
"  cells  "  par  excellence,  varying  only  in  form 
and  consistence  and  in  their  mode  of  union. 
The  tissues  may  be  divided  into  groups  on 
different  principles ;  but  for  our  purpose  a 
very  simple  arrangement  will  suffice,  based 
chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  compound 
tissues,  leaving  the  secondary  divisions  to 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  com- 
ponent cells. 

1.  Cambium  tissue,  occurring  in  the  grow- 
ing regions  of  all  plants  having  stems,  is 
composed  of  minute  cells  of  variable  form, 
densely  filled  with  protoplasm,  and  without 
intercellidar  passages.  It  is  a  transitional 
structure,  forming  the  first  stage  of  all  the 
rest. 

2.  Parenchyma,  or  "cellular  tissue,"  is 
composed  of  cells  in  which  the  diameter  is 
not  excessive  in  any  one  direction,  and  the 
walls  are  comparatively  thin.  This  is  divided 
by  authors  into  many  sections,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  cells,  the  laxity  of  their 
coherence,  &c.  The  only  distinctions  worth 
note  are  between — 

«.  Parenchyma  proper,  where  the  cells 

have  polygonal  forms. 
h.  Merenchyma,  where  the  cells  are  round, 

ovfd,  &c. 

c.  Collenchyma,  which  is  a  form  of  cellular 
tissue  where  the  walls  are  greatly  thick- 
ened with  softish  secondary  deposits ; 
it  occurs  beneath  the  epidermis  of  many 
herbaceous  plants,  in  the  fronds  of  the 
larger  Algfe,  of  Lichens,  &c. 

d.  Sterenchyma.  A  name  which  might  be 
used  to  distinguish  the  bony  cellular 
tissue  of  shells,  stones  of  fruits,  &c. 

3.  Prosenchyma.  Cellular  tissue^  usually 


forming  the  mass  of  wood  and  various  fibrous 
structures,  where  the  cells  are  attenuated  to 
a  point  at  each  end,  the  cells,  "fibres,"  being 
intercalated  and  applied  side  to  side. 

4.  Tela  contexta.  This  name  is  used  to 
indicate  the  interwoven  tissue  formed  by 
the  ramified  jointed  filaments  of  the 
mycelium  of  Fungi,  and  the  cottony  sub- 
stance in  the  interior  of  the  thallus  of  many 
Lichens. 

5.  Fibro-vascular  tissue  is  composed  of 
vessels,  ducts,  and  prosenchymatous  cells 
or  "  fibres  "  associated  in  various  ways, 
forming  fibrous  or  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
which  either  remain  distinct  or  cohere  to 
form  masses  of  wood. 

a.  Fibrous  bundles,  occurring  in  liber,  in 
the  outer  part  of  many  Monocotyledo- 
nous  stems,  and  in  the  stems  of  Mosses, 
consist  of  cords  formed  of  prosenchy- 
matous cells,  which  are  often  of  great 
length. 

h.  Fibro-vascular  bundles,  composed  of 
vessels  and  ducts  together  with  pros- 
enchyma, form  the  "woody  fibres" 
of  every  part  (except  the  bark)  of  all 
plants  above  the  Mosses. 

c.  Clathrate  tissue,  found  in  the  bark  of 
Dicotyledons  and  in  the  vascular  bun- 
dles of  Monocotyledons  (see  Libeb). 

6.  Laticiferous  tissue  and  Re^iermirs  for 
Secretion,  composed  either  of  intercellular 
passages  lined  by  a  proper  coat,  or  of  lines 
of  cells  fused  at  their  ends,  so  as  to  form 
continuous  branched  canals;  they  occur  in 
the  bark,  wood,  and  pith  of  the  Flowering 
Plants. 

7.  Epidermal  tissue.  Composed  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  forming  a  continuous  firm  layer 
over  the  external  surface  of  the  higher  plants. 
Tt  is  composed  usually  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells,  and  presents  very  varied  appendages, 
such  as  Hairs,  Glands,  &c.,  and  is  per- 
forated by  Stomata.  Its  outer  surface  is 
rendered  dense  by  the  deposit  of  Cuticle. 
The  epidermis  is  replaced,  on  stems,  by  the 
Cork  or  suberous  layer  of  Bark. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  various 
heads  above-named. 

BiBL.  General  Works  on  Botany. 

TMESIP'TERIS.— A  genus  of  Psilote^ 
(IiycopodiaceiB)(fig.747,  p.  784),  remarkable 
for  its  peculiar  habit  and  bivalved  sporanges 
bursting  by  a  vertical  crack. 

BiBL.  See  Lycopodiace^. 

TOBACCO.— The  leaves  of  Tobacco  {Ni- 
cotiana  Tabacum  and  other  species)  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
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commonly  used  for  adulteration  by  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  the  Epidermis  with  its  hairs, 
and  the  form  of  the  section  of  its  Fibro- 
VASCULAR  BUNDLES.  Paper,  which  has  been 
sometimes  used,  is  still  more  readily  detected. 
As  in  other  similar  cases,  the  nature  of  a 
foreign  ingredient  can  only  be  determined 
by  careful  comparative  investigations. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Food  and  Us  Adulterations, 
p.  538  ;  Prescott,  Tobacco  and  its  Adultera- 
tions, London,  1858. 


Fig.  747. 


Tmeaipteris  tannensia. 


TO'DEA,  Willdenow.— A  genus  of  Os- 
immdaeous  Ferns  (fig.  748-50).  Exotic. 


Fig.  748.        Fig.  749.  Fig.  750. 


Todea  africana. 
Sporanges  closed  and  bursting. 
Magnified  40  diameters. 


TOLYPOTH'RIX,  Kiitz.— A  genus  of 
Oscillatoriacefe  (Confervoid  Algse),  appa- 
rently not  very  satisfactorily  defined.  Has- 
sall describes  six  species  as  IJritish,  of  which 
T.  distorta  (V\.  4.  fig.  14)  is  said  to  be  conr- 
mon,  adhering  to  sticks,  stems,  &c.  in  stag- 
nant water,  forming  tufts  from  1-2  to  1"  in 
height,  dark  green  when  fresh,  verdigris-  or 
blue-green  when  dry ;  primary  filaments 
1-1800  to  1-1440"  in  diameter ;  joints  about 
as  long  as  broad.  Tolypotlirix  Dilbvipiii= 
Desmonema,  Eng.  Bot.  Supp.  no.  29.58. 

BiBL.  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  312;  Tah.Phyc. 
ii.  pis.  31-33 ;  Hassall,  Brit.  Freshw.  Alg. 
p.  240,  pis.  68  &  69 ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Ahj. 
ii.  p.  273. 

TONGUE. — For  General  Anatomy  see 
standard  Anatomical  Works. 


The  filiform  or  conical  papillae  (fig.  755) 
are  whitish,  very  numerous,  and  occupy  the 
intervals  between  the  fungiform  papillae. 
The  papillae  of  the  mucous  membrane  at 
their  bases  (jij,  p)  are  conical,  and  covered 
either  at  the  end  only,  or  all  over  the  sur- 
face with  a  number  of  smaller  or  secondary 
papilliB  ;  the  whole  being  coated  by  an  epi- 
thelial investment  (e),  terminating  in  a 
tuft  of  free  filiform  processes  (/').  The 
inner  layers  of  the  epithelium  agree  in 
structure  with  that  of  the  mouth,  whilst 
the  outer  layers,  and  especially  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  processes,  resemble  rather  the 
scales  of  the  epidermis,  in  their  hardness, 
small  size,  and  considerable  resistance  to 
the  action  of  alkalies  and  acids.  The  pa- 
pillae themselves  consist  of  areolar  tissue, 
with  a  large  number  of  undulating  nuclear 
fibres,  each  containing  a  small  artery  (a) 
and  vein  (b),  with  an  intermediate  plexus 
of  looped  capillaries,  and  numerous  nerve- 
tubes. 

The  fungiform  or  clavate  papillae  (fig.  751) 
are  reddish,  distributed  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  tongue,  and  are  very  numerous 
at  its  point.  Each  has  at  its  base  a  club- 
shaped  mucous  papilla,  and  is  covered  all 
over  with  simple  or  secondary  conical  pa- 
pillae {2''P)i  and  a  simple  epithelial  layer  (('), 
without  filiform  processes.  The  vessels  (fig. 
752)  are  more  numerous,  but  otherwise  re- 
semble those  in  the  filiform  papillae. 

The  circumvallate  or  lenticular  papillae 
(fig.  753)  consist  of  a  flattened  central  pa- 
pilla {A),  surrounded  by  an  elevated  wall  or 
ridge  (B).  The  flat  surface  is  furnished  with 
crowded  conical  secondary  papillae  (c),  the 
whole  being  covered  with  epithelium  («) 
free  from  processes.  The  wall  appears  as  a 
simple  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
also  exhibits  beneath  its  smooth  epithelial 
coat  numerous  rows  of  simple,  conical,  se- 
condary papillas.  In  other  respects  these 
papillae  do  not  differ  essentially  in  structure 
from  the  fungiform. 

In  some  of  the  papilla  of  the  tongue, 
axial  bodies  are  found  resembling  those  in 
the  papillae  of  the  skin. 

The  epithelial  processes  of  the  filiform 
papillae  are  often  covered  by  a  fungus  {Lep- 
tothrix),  the  mycelium  closely  surrounding 
them,  whilst  some  of  the  filaments  project 
from  the  surface. 

The  glands  of  the  tongue  consist  of  mu- 
cous and  follicular  glands. 

The  mucous  glands  resemble  those  of  the 
mouth  (Mouth). 
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The  follicular  g-lands  are  most  numerous 
between  the  epiglottis  and  the  circumval- 
late  papilliB,  and  are  so  superficially  situated 
as  to  form  projections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  form  lenticidar  or  globular 
masses,  from  1-24  to  1-6"  in  diameter,  im- 

Fis-.  751. 


bedded  in  the  submucous  tissue ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  free  surface  is  the  orifice 
(754  of  a  conical  cavity  (e),  formed  by  a 
depression  of  tlie  mucoas  membrane.  Each 
gland  forms  a  thick-walled  capsule,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fibrous  coat  (c)  continuous 

Fig.  753. 


Fig.  752.  Fig.  754. 


Fig.  731.  Fungiform  papilla,  covered  by  tlie  epithelium  e  on  one  side  and  with  tlie  secondary  or  simple  papillae  p. 
Magnified  -'o  diameters. 

Fig.  752.  The  same,  with  the  vessels;  the  epithelium  e  represented  in  outline,  a, artery ;  v,  vein;  d,  capillary 
loops  of  the  simple  papilla;  c,  capillaries  in  the  simple  papilljB  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  fun- 
giform papilla.    Magnified  18  diameters. 

Fig.  75:j.  Perpendicular  section  of  a  human  circumvallate  papilla,  vl,  proper  papilla;  JB,  wall ;  a,  epithelium ; 
bb,  nerves  of  the  papilla  and  wall;  c,  secondary  papilla;.    Magnified  10  diameters. 

Fig.  754.  Follicular  gland  from  the  root  of  the  human  tongue,  a,  epithelium;  b,  papillee  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  c,  areolar  coat ;  e,  cavity  ;  f,  epithelium  lining  it;  gg,  follicles  in  the  thick  capsule.  Magnified  30  diameters. 


with  the  deeper  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  lined  internally  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  mucous  membrane  with 
papillse  and  epithelium  (b,  «)  ;  and  between 
the  two  are  closed  capsules  or  follicles 
imbedded  in  a  fibrous  and  vascular  basis. 
The  follicles  are  from  1-120  to  1-48"  in 
diameter,  rounded  or  somewhat  elongate, 
whitish,  composed  of  a  coat  of  areolar  tissue 
without  elastic  fibres,  and  with  greyish- 
white  contents  consisting  of  cells  1-GOOO  to 
1-4000"  in  diameter  and  free  nuclei. 

Beale  has  investigated  the  structure  of 
the  papillae  of  the  frog's  tongue,  and  with 
especial  reference  to  the  method  of  termina- 


tion of  the  nerves.  He  writes  : — "  In  the 
small  portion  of  tissue  constituting  one  of 
these  papillae,  we  see  striped  muscular  fibres, 
capillary  vessels,  purely  sensitive  nervous 
fibres  forming  an  expanded  terminal  plexus 
or  network  at  the  summit  of  the  papilla, 
motor  nerve-fibres  distributed  to  the  muscle, 
nerve-fibres  around  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  a  few  veiy  fine  nerve-fibres  ramifying 
in  different  parts  of  the  papillee.  All  these 
are  imbedded  in  and  held  together  by  con- 
nective tissue,  forming  the  body  of  the 
papilla,  the  summit  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  peculiar  epithelium-like  tissue,  per- 
haps connected  with  the  nerves  and  belong- 
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ing-  to  nerve-texture,  while  its  sides  are 
covered  with  ordinary  ciliated  epithelium. 
These  papillfe  have  been  studied  by  nume- 
rous observers ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the 
latest  writer  has  seen  far  less  than  many 


Fig.  755. 


Two  human  filiform  papilla,  one  with  epithelium. 
p,  p,  papillie ;  o,  i',  artery  and  vein,  with  the  capillary 
loops;  e,  epithelial  covering ;  /,  its  processes. 

Magnified  35  diameters. 


of  his  predecessors,  probably  because  he  has 
been  less  successful  in  preparing  his  speci- 
mens."— How  to  Work,  4th  edit.  p.  334. 

BiBL.  Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiology  ; 
Ward,  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  Fhys.  ;  Salter, 
Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  8f  Phjs.  ;  Huxley,  Mic. 
Jn.  ii.  p.  74;  Beale,  Phil.  Trans.  1864; 
Hoiu  to  Work ;  Hartmann,  lliillers  Archiv, 
1863  ;  Klein  and  Verson  in  Strieker's  Hum. 
8j-  Comp.  Hist.  v.  1. 

TONGUES  AND  TEETH  of  Mol- 
LTJSCA. —  Tongue  of  Gasteropod  Mollusks. 
The  organ  which  is  commonly  kno'WTi  under 
this  designation  is  one  of  a  very  singular 
nature,  and  we  should  be  altogether  wrong 


in  conceiving  of  it  as  having  any  likeness  to 
that  on  which  our  ordinary  ideas  of  such  an 
organ  are  founded  ;  for  instead  of  being  a 
projecting  body  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  it  is  a  tube  that  passes  backwards 
and  downwards  beneath  the  mouth,  its 
hinder  end  being  closed,  whilst  in  front  it 
opens  obliquely  upon  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  being-  (as  it  were)  slit  up  and  spread- 
out  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  flat  sm-face.  On 
the  interior  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  on  the 
flat  expansion  of  it,  we  find  numerous  trans- 
verse rows  of  minute  teeth,  which  are  set 
upon  flattened  plates — each  principal  tooth 
sometimes  having  a  basal  plate  of  its  own, 
whilst  in  other  instances  one  plate  carries 
several  teeth.  Of  the  former  arrangement 
we  have  an  example  in  the  tongue  of  many 
terrestrial  Gasteropods,  such  as  the  snail 
(Helix)  and  slug  (Limax),  in  which  the 
number  of  plates  in  each  row  is  very  con- 
siderable, amounting-  to  180  in  the  large 
garden  slug  {Limax  viaximns)  ;  whilst  the 
latter  prevails  in  many  marine  Gasteropods, 
such  as  the  common  whelk  (Buccinum  un- 
datmn),  the  tongue  of  which  has  only  tliree 
plates  in  each  row,  one  bearing  the  small 
central  teeth,  and  the  two  others  the  large 
lateral  teeth.  The  length  of  the  tougaie, 
and  the  number  of  rows  of  teeth,  vary 
greatly  in  difierent  species.  Generally 
speaking,  the  tongue  of  the  terrestrial  Gas- 
teropods is  short,  and  is  contained  entirely 
within  the  nearly  g-lobular  head ;  but  the 
rows  of  teeth,  being-  closely  set  together,  are 
usually  very  numerous,  there  being  fre- 
quently more  than  100,  and  in  some  species 
as  many  as  160  or  170 ;  so  that  the  total 
number  of  teeth  may  moimt  up,  as  in  Helix 
jjomatia,  to  21,000,  and  in  Limax  ma.rimus 
to  26,800.  The  transverse  rows  are  usually 
more  or  less  curved,  whilst  the  longitudinal 
rows  are  quite  straight ;  and  the  curvature 
takes  its  departure  on  each  side  from  a  cen- 
tral longitudinal  row,  the  teeth  of  which 
are  symmetrical,  whilst  those  of  the  lateral 
portions  of  each  transverse  row  present  a 
modification  of  that  symmetry,  the  promi- 
nences on  the  inner  side  of  each  tooth 
being-  suppressed,  whilst  those  on  the  outer 
side  are  increased,  this  modification  being- 
observed  to  augment  in  degree  as  we  pass 
from  the  central  line  towards  the  edges. 
The  tongue  of  the  marine  Gasteropods  is 
generally  longer,  and  its  teeth  larger  ;  and 
in  many  instances  it  extends  far  beyond  the 
head,  which  may,  indeed,  contain  but  a 
small  part  of  it.    Thus  in  the  common 
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limpet  (Patella)  we  find  the  principal  part 
of  the  tongue  to  lie  folded  up,  but  perfectly 
fi'ee,  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  between  the 
intestines  and  the  muscular  foot ;  and  in 
some  species  its  length  is  twice  or  even 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  entire 
animal.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  these 
tongues  exhibit  a  very  marked  separation 
between  the  central  and  the  lateral  por- 
tions— the  teeth  of  the  central  band  being 
fi-equently  small  and  smooth  at  their  edges, 
whilst  those  of  the  latei'al  are  large  and 
serrated.  The  tongue  of  Trochus  zizyphinus 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
this  form — not  only  the  large  teeth  of  the 
lateral  bands,  but  the  delicate  leaf-like  teeth 
of  the  central  portion  having  their  edges 
minutely  serrated.  A  yet  more  complex 
type,  however,  is  found  in  the  tongue  of 
Haliotis,  in  which  there  is  a  central  band 
of  teeth  having  nearly  straight  edges  in- 
stead of  points,  then,  on  each  side,  a  lateral 
band  consisting  of  large  teeth  shaped  like 
those  of  the  shark,  and  beyond  this,  again, 
another  lateral  band  on  either  side,  com- 
posed of  several  rows  of  smaller  teeth. 
Very  curious  difierences  also  present  them- 
selves among  the  different  species  of  the 
same  genus.  Thus  in  Doris  inlosa  the  cen- 
tral band  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  and 
each  lateral  band  is  formed  of  a  single  row 
of  very  large  hooked  teeth,  set  obliquely, 
whilst  in  Doris  tuberculata  the  central  band 
is  the  part  most  developed,  and  contains  a 
number  of  rows  of  conical  teeth,  standing 
almost  perpendicularly,  like  those  of  a 
harrow.  Many  other  varieties  might  be 
described  did  space  permit ;  but  we  must 
be  content  with  adding  that  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  afibrd  charactei's 
of  great  value  in  classification,  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Loven  (of  Stockholm) 
in  1847,  and  has  been  since  very  strongly 
urged  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  who  considers 
that  the  structure  of  the  tongue  is  one  of 
the  best  guides  to  the  natural  afiinities  of 
the  species,  genera,  and  families  of  this 
group,  since  any  important  alteration  in  the 
form  or  position  of  the  teeth  must  be  ac- 
companied by  some  corresponding  pecu- 
liarity in  the  habits  and  food  of  the  animal. 
Hence  a  systematic  examination  and  deli- 
neation of  the  structure  and  arrangement 
of  these  organs,  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
'  scope  and  camera  lucida,  would  be  of  the 
1  greatest  service  in  this  department  of  Na- 
tural History.  The  short  thick  tube  of  the 
lAmax  and  other  terrestrial  Gasteropods 


appears  adapted  for  the  trituration  of  the 
food  previously  to  its  passing  into  the  oeso- 
phagus ;  for  in  these  animals  we  find  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  furnished  with  a  large 
strong  horny  plate,  against  which  the  flat 
end  of  the  tongue  can  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  flattened  portion  of  the  tongue 
of  Buccinum  and  its  allies  is  used  by  these 
animals  as  a  file,  with  which  they  bore 
holes  through  the  shells  of  the  mollusks 
that  serve  as  their  prey.  This  they  are 
eiiabled  to  effect  by  everting  that  part  of 
the  proboscis-shaped  mouth  whose  floor  is 
formed  by  the  flattened  part  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  thus  brought  to  the  exterior,  and 
by  giving  a  kind  of  sawing  motion  to  the 
organs  by  means  of  the  alternate  action  of 
two  pairs  of  muscles — a  protractor  and  a 
retractor — which  put  fortli  and  draw  back 
a  pair  of  cartilages  whereon  the  tongue  is 
supported,  and  also  elevate  and  depress  its 
teeth.  Of  the  use  of  the  long  blind  tubular' 
part  of  the  tongue  in  these  Gasteropods, 
however,  scarcely  any  probable  guess  can 
be  made,  unless  it  be  a  sort  of  "  cavity  of 
reserve,"  from  which  a  new  toothed  surface 
may  be  continually  supplied  as  the  old  one 
is  worn  away — somewhat  as  the  front  teeth 
of  the  rodents  are  constantly  being  regene- 
rated from  the  surface  of  the  pulps  which 
occupy  their  hollow  conical  bases,  as  fast 
as  they  are  rubbed  down  at  their  edges. 
The  preparation  of  these  tongues  for  the 
microscope  can,  of  course,  be  only  accom- 
plished by  carefully  dissecting  them  from 
their  attachments  within  the  head  ;  and  it 
will  be  also  necessary  to  remove  the  mem- 
brane that  forms  the  sheath  of  the  tube, 
when  this  is  thick  enough  to  interfere  with 
its  transparency.  The  tube  itself  should  be 
slit  up  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors  through 
its  entire  length,  and  should  be  so  opened 
out  that  its  expanded  surface  may  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  which  forms  the  floor  of 
the  mouth.  The  mode  of  moimting  it  will 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  viewed.  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
microscopic  examination,  no  method  is  so 
good  as  mounting  in  fluid,  either  weak 
spirit  or  Goadby's  solution  answering  very 
well.  But  many  of  these  tongues,  especially 
those  of  the  marine  Gasteropods,  become 
most  beautiful  objects  for  the  polariscope 
when  they  are  moimted  in  Canada  balsam — 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  being 
very  strongly  brought  out  by  it,  and  a 
gorgeous  play  of  colours  being  exhibited 
when  a  selenite  plate  is  placed  behind  the 
3  E  2 
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object  and  the  analyzing  prism  is  made  to 
rotate. 

BiBL.  Carpenter,  The  Microscope,  pp. 
606-610,  -whence  the  above  description  is 
taken  ;  W.  Thomson  in  TodcFs  Cijcl.  Anat. 

Phys.  iv.  pp.  1142,  114.3  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
ser.  2.  vii.  p.  86 ;  Oray,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
ser.  2.  X.  p.  413 ;  Macdonald,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1868,  ii.  p.  236,  1869,  iii.  p.  113; 
Mapleson,  Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  45 ;  Hogg, 
Trans.  Mic.  Son.  1868. 

TONSILS. — ^The  surface  of  these  organs 
is  lobulated  by  fissures  of  various  depths 
and  complexity.  Each  tonsil  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  thickened  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  presenting  a  lobulated  surface, 
the  proper  membrana  mucosa  of  which 
constitutes  a  kind  of  conglobate  gland-sub- 
stance (Ilenle),  consisting  partly  of  fibrous 
and  partly  of  adenoid  tissue,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  numerous  lymph-corpuscles  are 
contained.  The  epithelium  is  here  tessel- 
lated and  laminated ;  papillse  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  present.  Beneath  the  epithe- 
lium is  a  close  plexus  of  vessels ;  and  the 
infiltrated  mucosa  is  divided  into  portions 
resembling  Beyer's  patches  by  means  of 
connective-tissue  cords  proceeding  from  the 
submucous  tissue.  Acinous  glands  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  they 
are  in  contact  externally  with  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  pharynx. 

BiBL.  Klein  and  Verson  in  Stricker^s 
Hum.  Si-  Cump.  Hist.  vol.  i. 

TOPAZ.— The  crystals  of  this  mineral 
consist  principally  of  silicate  of  alumina, 
with  the  fluorides  of  aluminium  and  silicium. 

Sections  of  topaz  often  exhibit  micro- 
scopic cavities,  frequently  containing  crys- 
tals and  one  or  two  non-miscible  liquids, 
the  latter  sometimes  including  bubbles  of 
gas  or  vapour. 

Brewster  recommended  the  spherical 
cavities  as  the  best  objects  for  examining 
the  aberrations  of  lenses. 

BiBL.  Brewster,  Edinh.  fliil.  Trans,  x.  & 
xvi. ;  Treat,  on  the  Microscope,  p.  186. 

TORQ.UATEL'LA,  E.  Ray  Lankester.— 
A  doubtful  genus  of  Infusoria. 

Char.  Body  oblong,  roimded  posteriorly 
and  open  anteriorly,  where  there  is  a  frill  of 
imdulating  membrane.  There  are  no  cilia, 
nor  have  vacuoles  or  nucleus  been  observed. 
Marine  in  Bay  of  Naples. 

BiBL.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  Qu.  3Iic.  Jn. 
1874,  p.  272. 

TOR'TULA,  Hedw.    See  Bahbula. 

TOR'ULA,  Pers. — A  genus  of  Torulacei. 


The  plants  ordinarily  referred  here  appear  to 
be  somewhat  heterogeneous  in  their  nature. 
In  what  may  be  considered  the  true  species, 
the  chains  of  spores  form  the  principal  bulk 
of  the  plants,  little  or  no  filamentous  myce- 
lium existing.  Other  forms  very  generally 
included  under  this  head  agi-ee  in  their 
characters  with  Oiditjm,  which  itself  is  a 
doubtful  genus,  probably  founded  on  the 
conidiiferous  states  of  more  perfect  kinds. 
But  in  T.  sacchari  (or  cerevisice),  the  Yeast- 
fungus,  usually  referred  here,  we  find  both 
forms  presented ;  for  when  actively  vege- 
tating in  fermenting  liquids,  it  presents  the 
characters  shown  in  fig.  23.  PI.  20,  while, 
when  the  liquid  becomes  exhausted,  por- 
tions of  the  fungus  float  to  the  top,  and 
produce  a  filamentous  structure,  terminating 
in  chains  of  "  spores,"  such  as  are  repre- 
sented in  fig.  24  (PL  20),  and  in  fig.  756. 
The  simply  beaded  form  is  taken  as  the 
type  of  a  genus  Cnjptococctis  by  some  au- 
tiiors;  of  whom  a  part  consider  it  a  Fungus, 


Fig.  756. 


Toi'ula  saeohari  (aerial  form). 
Magnified  200  diameters. 


another  part  (Kiitzing  especially)  an  Alga. 
The  same  varieties  of  form  occur  in  the 
Vinegar-plant;  and  in  both  cases Penicilliutn 
fflaticum  seems  invariably  to  succeed  to  the 
preceding  when  kept  at  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature. Thus  between  all  these  various 
forms,  together  with  Oidiuni  lactis,  there 
appears  to  be  a  relation,  not  yet  quite  clearly 
made  out,  indicating  that  they  probably 
represent  different  states  of  the  same  plant 
growing  under  different  conditions  of  nutri- 
tion and  temperature.  Further  remarks  on 
this  head  are  made  under  Yeast  and  Vi- 
negar-plant. A  growth  similar  to  T. 
Sffcc/(ff represents  itself  sometimes  in  decom- 
posing urine  (PI.  20.  fig.  7)  from  healthy 
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subjects;  and  indeed  scarcely  any  decom- 
posing animal  or  vegetable  fluid,  in  which 
there  exist  fernientible'  elements,  remains 
long  free  from  Torula-like  growths,  if  left 
exposed  to  the  air  (see  Fermentation). 

We  find  it  impossible  to  give  definite 
characters  for  the  species  that  have  been 
enumerated.  T.  herbarum  may  be  named 
as  a  common  form  growing  on  decaying 
stems  of  plants ;  it  forms  at  first  erect 
greenish  tufts,  which  afterward  become 
blackish,  ramify  and  form  a  black  crust,  the 
spores  readily  separating.  T.  Sporendonema, 
a  form  growing  on  decaying  cheese,  repre- 
sents the  Sporendonema  casei  of  Desmazieres. 
T.  Fumaffo  is  now  separated  with  other  forms 
under  the  genus  Capnodium.  7'.  (dtemata 
also  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Alternaeia. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  359 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  263,  vi.  p.  439  ;  2  ser. 
V.  p.  460,  xiii.  p.  460  ;  Fries,  Sy.'it.  Myc.  iii. 
p.  499;  Simima  Ver/et.  p.  505;  Fresenius, 
Beitr.  z.  Myc.  Heft  ii.  p.  58,  pi.  6.  fig.  55 ; 
Corda,  Icones  Fum/orum. 

TORULA'CEI.— A  family  of  Coniomyce- 
tous  Fungi,  forming  moulds  and  mildews  on 
decaying  vegetable  substances,  or  acting  as 
ferments  in  decomposing  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal fluids.  They  are  compound  microscopic 


Fig.  757.  Fig.  759. 


Fig.  757.  Speira  toruloides.  Magnified  200  diameters. 
Pig.  758.  Gyrocerus  ammonia.  Magnified  200  diams. 
Fig.  759.  Trimmatostroma  salicis.-   Magn.  200  diama. 

cylindrical  or  beaded  filaments,  simple  or 
ramified,  the  joints  of  which  (all  or  part) 
separate  from  each  other  to  form  the 
"  spores."  There  is  no  definite  receptacle 
here ;  the  mycelium  grows  as  a  cottony  web 
ov  er  or  in  the  infected  body,  or  forms  clouds 


or  flocks  in  liquids.  Much  obscurity  pre- 
vails respecting  most  of  the  genera  included 
below,  and  it  is  indeed  doubtful  whether 
most  of  them  are  independent  productions. 
Some  species  of  Tonda,  such  as  T.  ceremsi<e., 
(the  Yeast-fungus),  appear  intimately  con- 
nected with  certain  Hyphomycetous  genera, 
perhaps  merely  representing  their  conidii- 
ferou.s  forms  (see  Torula).  Achorion, 
again,  seems  to  be  merely  the  spermogonous 
form  of  a  Puccinia.  Sporendonema  is  founded 
apparently  on  imperfect  observation ;  S. 
vmscce,  the  true  characters  of  which  are 
given  under  that  head,  has  been  renamed 
Rnpusa ;  and  its  proper  position  is  as  yet 
obscure  ;  but  it  would  appear  to  be  referable 
to  the  Mucorini.  Dictyosporitmi  (fig.  172, 
p.  249),  Speira  (fig.  757),  and  Trimmato- 
stroma (fig.  759)  appear  to  consist  merely 
of  the  spores  of  some  other  genera ;  Gyro- 
cenis  (fig.  758)  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
perfect  form ;  and  indeed  all  the  genera 
requu-e  a  thorough  examination  in  a  fresh 
state. 

Synopsis  of  Genera. 

1.  Tonda.  Spores  in  beaded  chains,  sim- 
ple, readily  separating,  placed  on  a  short 
continuous  or  septate  pedicel  (fig.  750  ;  PL 
20.  figs.  7  &  23). 

2.  Bispora.  Resembling  the  last,  but  the 
spores  uniseptate  (fig.  60,  p.  93). 

3.  Septonema.  Resembhng  the  preceding, 
but  having  several  transverse  septa  in  the 
spores  (fig.  640,  p.  696). 

4.  Alternaria.  Resembling  the  preceding, 
but  with  cellular  spores  connected  by  a 
filiform  isthmus  (fig.  9,  p.  31). 

5.  Sporidesmiuni.  Spores  in  tufts,  straight, 
subclavate  or  fusiform,  shortly  stalked  or 
sessile,  transversely  septate  or  cellular  (fig. 
690,  p.  737). 

6.  letraploa.  Spores  sessile,  quadrisep- 
tate,  coherent  in  bundles  of  four,  each  spore 
crovraed  with  a  bristle. 

7.  S^wrochisma.  "  Filaments  erect,  sim- 
ple, external  membrane  inarticulate,  cell- 
contents  at  length  separating  into  spores, 
articulated  in  fours,  emerging." 

8.  Coniothecitim,  Spores  without  septa, 
collected  in  heaps,  finally  separating  more 
or  less  into  a  powder. 

9.  Echinohotrymn.  Spores  rounded-api- 
culate,  collected  in  fascicles,  attached  on 
simple,  erect,  annulated  filaments. 

10.  Spiloccea.  Spores  globose,  simple, 
adhering  firmly  together  and  to  the  matrix, 
forming  spots  laid  bare  by  the  separation  of 
the  epidermis  of  the  subject  infected. 
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11.  Sporendonevia.  Described  as  com- 
posed of  erect  filaments,  containing  single 
rows  of  spores  in  the  interior.  8.  muscle 
{Empusa,  Cohn)  really  consists  of  short, 
tufted,  erect,  simple  filaments,  terminating 
in  a  bell-shaped  cell  (spore  or  sporange?), 
thrown  off  with  elasticity  when  mature. 

12.  Achorion.  Mycelium  somewhat  ra- 
mose, articulated,  joints  terminating  in 
round,  oval,  or  irregular  spores  (conidia?). 

1-3.  Speira.  Spores  connate  into  concen- 
tric filaments,  forming  laminsB  resembling 
a  horseshoe,  finally  separating. 

14.  Trimmatostronia.  Spores  more  or  less 
curved,  niultiseptate,  chained  in  beaded 
rows,  finally  separating. 

15.  Gyroccrus.  Spores  connate  into  spi- 
rally coiled  filaments,  finally  separatiug. 

16.  Dictyosporimn.  Spores  tongue-shaped, 
reticularly  cellular  (fig.  172,  p.  249). 

TOURMALINE.— Sections  of  the  crys- 
tals of  this  mineral,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis, 
were  formerly  used  as  polarizers  or  ana- 
lyzers. They  are  now  mostly  replaced  by 
Nicol's  prisms  (Intkoduction,  p.  xviii). 
Crystals  of  the  quinine-salt  (Quinine)  form 
cheap  substitutes  for  either.  The  crystals 
of  tourmaline  belong  to  the  rhombohedric 
system.  They  consist  principally  of  silica 
with  alumina,  also  containing  boracic  acid, 
magnesia,  iron,  &c. ;  but  their  composition 
is  not  constant. 

Good  tourmalines  are  transparent,  brown- 
ish or  pinkish :  the  colourless  ones  do  not 
polarize. 

BiBL.  Pereira,  Lectures  oti  Polarized 
Light]  Naumann,  Miner alogie,^.  319. 

TOUS-LES-MOIS.  —  A  kind  of  fecula 
consisting  of  the  starch  of  species  of  Carina, 
remarkable  for  the  large  size,  great  transpa- 
rency, and  numerous  stripe  of  the  granules 
(PI.  37.  fig.  25) .  The  mixture  of  any  of  the 
common  kinds  of  starch  with  Tous-les-mois 
is  readily  detected  by  microscopic  exa- 
mination. The  granules  are  excellent  sub- 
jects for  studying  the  physical  characters  of 
starch,  in  particular  the  appearance  with 
polarized  light  (PI.  31.  fig.  40),  &c.  See 
Staech. 

TOXONIDEA,  Donkin.  —  A  proposed 
new  genus  of  Diatomacete,  the  frustules  of 
which  resemble  those  of  Gyrosigma,  except 
that  the  longitudinal  line  is  curved  on  each 
side  of  the  median  nodule  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  resemble  a  bow.    Two  species. 

T.  Gregoriana  (PI.  42.  fig.  42). 

BiBL.  Donkin,  3Iicr.  Jn.  1858,  vi.  p.  12  ; 
Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alq.  i.  p.  243. 


TRACHEA.    See  Lungs. 

TRA'CHE^  OF  Insects,  &c.— The  re- 
spiratory tubes  of  Insects  and  Arachnida 
(Arachnid  a). 

Tracheaj  (PI.  27.  fig.  17;  PI.  28.  fig.  2  A) 
are  cylindrical  tubes  containing  air.  They 
are  broadest  at  their  origin  from  the  spira- 
cles, afterwards  branching  freely,  the  mi- 
nute branches  being  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  and  anastomosing  freely.  By 
refiected  light  they  appear  white,  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  or  slightly  iridescent;  by 
transmitted  light  the  smaller  ones  are  black, 
the  larger  usually  of  a  violet  tint. 

The  tracheffi  consist  of  two  coats,  between 
which  lies  a  spiral  fibre  (PI.  27.  fig.  17) ;  in 
the  larger  trunks  a  second  external  envelope 
exists.  The  fibre  becomes  more  slender  and 
indistinct  in  the  smaller  tracheal  brfinchea, 
until  it  finally  disappears.  The  outer  mem- 
brane appears  to  arise  from  the  confluence 
of  cells ;  for  in  the  tracheae  of  caterpillars 
and  other  larv^  of  insects,  the  remaining 
nuclei  are  visible  (PI.  28.  fig.  17).  The 
inner  coat  forms  a  pavement  epithelium. 
The  spiral  fibre  arises  from  the  splitting  up 
of  a  homogeneous  membrane  deposited  in 
the  space  bounded  by  the  confluent  cells  of 
the  outer  membrane. 

In  many  insects  the  tracheae  are  furnished 
with  dilatations  forming  air-sacs,  in  which 
the  spiral  fibre  is  absent. 

When  larvae  are  fed  with  indigo  or 
carmine,  or  when  the  dorsal  vessel  is  in- 
jected with  colouring-matter,  the  tracheae 
become  coloured,  which  some  authors  be- 
lieve to  arise  from  the  nutritive  liquid 
circulating  between  the  membranes  of  the 
trachefe  ;  whilst,  by  others  this  circulation, 
or  the  existence  of  a  space  between  the 
ti-acheal  membranes,  is  denied. 

BiBL.  That  of  Insects  ;  Newport,  FMl. 
Trans.  1886,  p.  529  ;  Platner,  MiiUer's 
Archiv,  1844,  xxxviii.  ;  Stein,  Vergleich. 
Anat.  d.  Insekten ;  Agassiz,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  3  ser.  xv. ;  Bassy,  ibid. ;  Joly,  ibid.  xii. ; 
Blanchard,  Comjit.  Rend.  1851,  or  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1852,  ix.  74 ;  Dufour,  Com^jt.  Rend. 
1851,  or  Ann.  Nut.  Hist.  1852,  ix.  435; 
Meyer,  Siebold  ^-  Kdlliker's  Zeitschr.  i.  175 ; 
Moselev,  Rroc.  Ro%/.  Soc.  No.  153.  vol.  xxii. 
p.  344,"  1874 ;  Gerstiicker,  Siebold  Sj-  Kdl- 
liker\s  Zeitschr.  ii.  p.  204,  1874;  Landois, 
Zeit.f.  zviss.  Zool.  xvii. 

TRACHEA  OF  Plants.  — This  name 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  unrollable 
SiiiJAL  Vessels  of  Plants,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  tracheffi  of  Insects. 
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TEAOHELI'NA.— A  family  of  Infusoria 
Ciliata.    See  p.  410. 

Char.  Body  without  regular  spiral  teeth 


and  foot.  Parenchyma  excessively  con- 
tractile. Body  ciliated,  mouth  and  oesopha- 
g-us  very  dilatable. 


Synopsis  of  Genera. 

(  Anterior  part  of  (  Body  more  or  less  oylin-  f  Mouth  on  the  summit 


{  Mouth  ter- 
minal. 


body  with 
conical  appen- 
dage. 


No  conical 
pendage. 


ap- 


Mouth  not 
terminal. 


(Esophageal 
teeth  present. 


No  oesophageal 
teeth. 


drical,  moving  by-^  of  the  ai:tpendage  ... 
turning  on  axis.         L  Mouth  at  the  base  of  it 

Body  flat.    Swims  without  turning  on  axis   

(  K  1      •     (  Body  attenuate  in  front 
No  inter-)  -^^oieapingl  jj^^jy        attenuate  in 

nal teeth.)  (  front   

( Leaping  cirri   

f  Body  attenuate  in  front 

Internal  teeth  -(  Body  not  attenuate  in 

\  front   

i  No  cirri     i  Body  never  much  flattened  

J  "I  Body  much  flattened  

(  A  bundle  of  cirri,  simulating  a  foot  

(A  row  of  spherical  vesicles,  each  enclosing  a  very 
refractive  body   
(No  lateral  ( A  branched  intestine... 
Novesielesi     lamma.   )  No  branched  intestines 
I  A  broad  marginal  lamina  of  compact 
(  tissue  


Lachrymaria. 
Phialina, 
Trachelophyll  um. 
Enchelys . 

IToJophrya. 
XJroirieha. 
Euchelyodon. 

Frorodon. 
Nasaula. 
Chilodon. 
Trichopus. 

Loxodes. 

Trachelius. 

Amphileptus. 


BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lachm.  Etudes,  p.  294. 

TRACHE'LIUS,Clap.etLach.(Ehrenb., 
amended). — A  genus  of  Trachelina  (Ciliate 
Infusoria). 

Char.  Mouth  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
trunk-like  prolongation,  alimentary  canal 
ramified,  which  opens  at  the  posterior  ex- 
.  tremity  of  the  body  as  the  anus.  No  row 
of  spherical  vesicles  or  lateral  lamina.  See 
Synopsis  of  Trachelina. 

Thus  limited  there  is  only  one  species, 
T.  ovum,  the  AmjMleptus  ovum  of  Dujardin. 
Trachelius  lamella  (PI.  25.  fig,  5)  is  a  Loxo- 
fliyUum. 

JBiBL.  Clap,  et  Lachm.  Etudes,  p.  345. 

TRACHELOCER'CA,Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria = Lacrymaria. 

T.  olor  =  Lacrymaria  olor  (p.  441). 

T.  viridis  (PI.  24.  fig.  33).  Body  green  ; 
neck  as  in  the  last.  Aquatic;  length  1-120''. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  341 ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
Etudes,  p.  295. 

TRACHELOM'ONAS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Crj'ptomonadina. 

Char.  Body  enclosed  in  a  spherical  or 
ovoid  hard  and  brittle  envelope,  having  a 
small  aperture,  from  which  a  long  flagelli- 
form  filament  projects,  but  no  neck  (P) ;  eye- 
spot  present, 

1.  T.  volvocina  (PI.  23.  fig.  24  d,  empty 
envelope).  Spherical,  green,  brownish,  or 
red;  eye-spot  red.  Aquatic;  length  1-865". 

2.  T.  nigricans.  Ovate-globose,  green, 
blackish  brown  or  reddish ;  eye-spot  brown- 
ish.   Aquatic  ;  length  1-1730". 

3.  T.  cylindrica.  Oblong-subcylindrical ; 
bright  green;  eye-spot  red.  Aquatic;  length 
1-1000", 


1.5.  LoxopTitjllum. 

The  bodies  represented  in  PI.  23.  fig.  24 
(h  to  y),  and  which  are  commonly  found  in 
bog-water,  probably  belong  here,  with  the 
genera  Chcetoylenaia),  Chxstotyphla  (fig,  26), 
and  Doxococcus  (fig.  47),  The  margins  of 
the  red  envelope  appear  as  a  bright  red 
ring,  on  account  of  the  gTeater  thickness 
traversed  by  the  light.  They  are  probably 
spores  of  Alg«. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  47. 

TRACHELOPHYL'LUJVI,Clap,etLach, 
— A  genus  of  Trachelina  (Infusoria  Ciliata), 

Char.  Anterior  part  of  the  body  with  a 
prolonged  appendage,  which  has  no  circlet 
of  cin'i.  Body  flat,  without  a  lateral  mar- 
ginal lobe.  Swims  without  turning  on  its 
axis.    Two  species : 

Traehelopliylhm  apiculatum  =  Trachelius 
apiculatus,  Perty. 

T.  jmsilhm. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lachm,  Etudes,  p,  306, 

TRACHYLIA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Micro- 
lichens,  parasitic  on  Pertusarice. 

Char.  Thallus  granulose  ;  apothecia 
capuliform,  sessile,  black.  Spores  nigri- 
cant,  1-septate. 

BiBL,  Lindsay,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p,  146 ; 
Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flor.  p.  48, 

TRADESCAN'TIA,  L,— A  genus  of 
Commelynacese  (Monocotyledons),  com- 
monlj'  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  '  Spider-worts,'  These  plants  are 
celebrated  for  having  sei"ved  as  material  for 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  observations 
on  the  physiological  processes  of  vegetables 
— as  the  Rotation  of  the  cell-contents,  and 
the  multiplication  of  the  cells,  so  well  seen 
in  the  hairs  of  the  stamens  when  young 
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(PI.  88.  figs.  8  &  9).  The  stems,  petioles, 
&c.  afford  beautiful  spiral,  annular,  and 
reticulated  vessels,  &c. 

TRE'BIUS,  Ivi'oyer.— A  genus  of  Crusta- 
cea, of  the  order  Siphonostonia,  and  family 
Oaligidse. 

CJiar.  Head  in  the  form  of  a  large  buck- 
ler, with  the  large  frontal  plates  destitute 
of  sucking  disks ;  thorax  three-jointed,  seg- 
ments uncovered  ;  legs  four  pairs,  with  long 
plumose  hairs,  fourth  pair  slender,  and  two 
branched ;  antennte  small,  flat,  and  two- 
jointed  ;  second  pair  of  foot-jaws  two- 
jointed,  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  sucking- 
disk. 

T.  caudatm.  Found  upon  the  body  of 
the  skate.  Male  much  smaller  than  the 
female. 

BiBL.  Baird,  Briiish  JEntomostraca,  p. 
280  ;  Thompson,  Ann.  Ned.  Hist.  1847,  xx. 
248. 

TREMATO'DA.— An  order  of  Annuloida, 
class  Scolecida. 

These  are  parasitic  flat  worms  or  flukes. 
See  DisTOMA. 

BiBL.  Huxley,  Elem.  Comp.  Anat. 

TREMELLI'NI.— A  family  of  Hymeno- 
mycetous  Fungi,  consisting  of  polymor- 
phous, often  convoluted  or  lobed,  more  or 
less  gelatinous  masses,  growing  upon 
branches  or  stumps  of  trees,  in  crevices  of 
the  bark,  or  on  the  dead  wood.  The 
hymenium  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
upper  exposed  surface,  and,  from  the  recent 
researches  of  Tulasne,  appears  to  present 
remarkable  characteis.  The  gelatinous 
substance  of  these  Fungi  is  composed  of 
ramified  filaments,  with  more  or  less  efl'used 
mucilage  between  them.  In  Tremella  a 
portion  of  the  filaments  terminate  at  the 
surface  at  first  in  expanded  globular  cells, 
which  become  divided  by  vertical  septa  into 
four  somewhat  pyriform  cells  (hasidia^  ; 
from  each  of  these  arises  a  slender  filament 
(steriyma),  which  terminates  in  a  slender 
point  tipped  with  a  globular  spore  {stylo- 
spore  or  hasidivspore).  Other  filaments 
coming  to  the  surface  in  like  manner  ramify 
extensively,  with  short  divergent  branches, 
finally  bearing  numerous  minute  globular 
bodies  {spermatia),  solitary  or  in  groups  of 
four,  which,  like  the  basidiospores,  fall  oft' 
and  rest  on  the  hymenial  surface,  involved 
in  jelly,  but,  unlike  those,  do  not  germinate. 
The  basidiospores  are  about  1-3000"  in  dia- 
meter, the  spermatia  about  1-12000".  In 
Tremella  mesenterica  the  surface  covered 
with  basidiospores  assumes  a  whitish  co- 


lour, the  layers  of  spermatia  and  the  jelly 
are  orange. 

In  Exidia  the  production  of  the  basidio- 
spores is  similar;  but  the  spores  are  reniform 
and  unilocular,  about  1-2500"  long  and 
1-5000"  in  diameter.  Spermatia  have  not 
been  detected. 

In  Dacrymyces  the  basidia  are  represented 
by  simple  clavate  or  bifm-cated  branches 
at  the  hymenial  surface,  these  terminating 
in  points  bearing  single  reniform  spores 
exhibiting  three  septa  (quadrilocular).  In 
germination  some  of  these  spores  produce 
a  long  filament  from  each  loculus ;  others 
behave  difterently,  producing  the  spermatia 
of  the  plant,  each  loculus  sending  out  a 
short  pointed  process  bearing  a  globular 
cellule  exactly  resembling  the  spermatia  of 
Tremella.  Other  examples  of  Dacrymyces 
bear  a  different  kind  of  reproductive  body, 
apparently  representing  conidia.  In  these 
the  peripheral  filaments  terminate  in  a  mass 
of  many-jointed  Tortda-like  processes,  which 
ultimately  break  up  into  the  separate  joints. 
(See  Dacrymyces  and  Exidia.) 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  215 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  xiii.  p.  406,  pi.  15. 
fig.  4 ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
xix.  p.  193,  pis.  10-12. 

TREPOM'ONAS,  Duj.— a  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Monadina. 

Char.  Body  compressed,  thicker  and 
rounded  behind,  twisted  in  front  into  two 
narrowed  lobes,  which  are  inflexed  laterally, 
and  each  terminated  by  a  flagelliform  fila- 
ment, which  produces  a  very  lively  rotatory 
and  jerking  motion. 

T.  ayilis  (PI.  25.  fig.  6).  Body  granular, 
imequal.  Length  1-1160".  Found  in  de- 
composing marsh-water. 

BiBL.  Duiardin,  Infus.  p.  294. 

TRIARTIIRA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Rota- 
toria, of  the  family  Ilydatinsea. 

C'/iar.  Eyes  two,  frontal ;  foot  simply  sty- 
liform ;  body  with  lateral  cirri  or  fins. 

Movement  jerking.  Jaws  two  ;  each  bi- 
deutate. 

1.  T.  iMtyiseta  (I>1  35.  tig.  SO).  Eyes  dis- 
tant, cirri  and  foot  nearly  three  times  as 
long  as  the  body.  Aquatic;  length  1-21G". 

2.  T.  mystucina.  Eyes  approximate ; 
cirri  and  foot  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the 
body. 

3.  T.  hreviseta  (Gosse).  Cirri  much 
shorter  than  the  body. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Injus.  p.  446  Gosse,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1861,  viii.  p.  200;  Pritchard, 
hifus. 
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TRICERA'TIUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  free ;  valves  triangular, 
areolar,  each  angle  mostly  with  a  minute 
tooth  or  short  horn. 

T.fav.us  (PI.  13.  fig.  29).  Valves  plane 
or  convex,  angles  obtuse,  with  horn-like 
processes ;  areolte  hexagonal.  Marine ;  dia- 
meter 1-240". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ber.  der  Bed.  Akad.  1840 ; 
Smith,  Bi-it.  Diatomacece,  i.  p.  26 ;  Kiitz. 
Bacill.  p.  138,  and  Sp.  Alt/,  p.  139 ;  Bright- 
well,  3Iicr.  Journ.  1858,  p.  153 ;  Rahenht. 
Fl.  Eur.  Ahj.  i.  p.  315. 

TRIC'HIA,  Hall.— A  genus  of  Myxogas- 
tres  (Gasteromycetous  Fungi)  growing  upon 
rotten  wood  &c.,  characterized  by  a  stalked 
or  sessile,  simple,  membranous  peridium, 
which  bursts  at  the  summit,  whence  the 
densely  interwoven  free  capillitium  expands 
elastically,  carrying  with  it  the  spores.  The 
capillitium  is  composed  of  tubular  filaments 
(elaters),  containing  spiral-fibrous  secondary 
deposits,  like  theelaters  oiMarchantia  (P1.32 
fig.  39).  In  some  species  the  elaters  bear  nu- 
merous little  spiuulose  processes.  The  genus 
is  divisible  into  two  groups.  In  the  first  (iZe- 
miarci/ria)  the  dehiscence  of  the  peridium 
is  obscurely  circumscissile  (fig.  760),  the 
capillitium  dense ;  these  are  always  stalked, 
usually  of  reddish  colour  when  young. 
Some  species  have  the  peridia  fasciculate  on 
a  compound  peduncle  (fig.  760),  others 
separate.  In  the  other  division  (  Goniosporci) 
the  dehiscence  of  the  peridium  is  irregular, 
the  capillitium  lax,  the  peduncle  short  or 


Fig.  760. 


Trichia  rubiformis. 
Magnified  25  diametera. 


absent,  the  colour  at  first  whitish,  changing 
to  yellow  and  the  spores  rather  angular.  In 
T.  serptda  and  reticulata  the  sessile  peridia 


are  irregular,  flexuous,  serpentine  or  annular 
bodies ;  in  most  of  the  other  species  the 
peridia  are  pyi'iform,  turbinate,  or  of  some 
analogous  form.  The  elaters  (PI.  32.  figs.  39 
&  40)  are  interesting  objects,  and  form  good 
tests  for  the  defining-power  of  the  micro- 
scope under  veiy  high  powers.  They  must 
be  mounted  in  a  very  thin  stratum  of 
liquid. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  319 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  432,  2  ser.  v.  p.  367 ; 
Fries,  Syst.  Myc.  iii.  p.  182  ;  Siirnma  Fey. 
457 ;  Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pis.  266,  281 ; 
Henfrey,Xi««e«»  Trans,  xxi.  p.  221 ;  Currey, 
3Iicrosc.  Journ.  iii.  p.  15,  v.  p.  127. 

TRICHINA,  Owen.— A  genus  of  Ento- 
zoa,  of  the  order  Ccelelmintha  and  family 
Nematoidea. 

T.  spiralis  (PI.  16.  figs.  16,17, 18)  inhabits 
the  human  body,  forming  opaque  white 
specks,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  vo- 
luntary muscles.    The  worms  usually  exist 
singly  within  a  cyst  situated  between  the 
muscular  bundles  (fig.  16).    At  each  end  of 
the  cyst  is  a  group  of  fat-cells  resembling 
those  ?of  ordinary  fatty  tissues.    The  cysis, 
are  about  1-60"  in  length,  elliptical  or  oval, 
usually  narrowed  and  slightly  produced  at 
the  obtuse  ends,  and  consist  of  numerous 
structureless  laminse,  in  which  are  frequently 
imbedded  minute  granules   consisting  of 
fatty  or  calcareous  matter.    ',The  worm  is 
cylindrical,  narrowed  towards  the  anterior 
end,  the  posterior  end  being  obtuse  and 
rounded.    The  integument  is  transversely 
striated  or  annular,  and  exhibits  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  longitudinal  muscular  band. 
The  mouth  (fig.  17  «)  is  situated  at  the  an- 
terior extremitj^,  from  which  a  smaU  papilla 
is  sometimes  protruded.    The  first  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  very  narrow,  and 
leads  to  a  broader  sacculated  portion ;  this 
behind  tlie  commencement  of  the -posterior 
half  of  the  body  terminates  in  a  funnel- 
shaped  expansion  (fig.  18  c),  the  remainder 
of  the  canal  being  narrow  and  lined  with 
pavement-epithelium  (fig.  18  d).  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  posterior  end  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  terminates  is  doubtful — whether 
directly  continuous  with  the  anal  orifice,  or 
free  in  the  abdominal  cavity.    M.  Luschka 
describes  three  valves  as  existing  at  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  funnel-shaped  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal  (fig.  16  b)  are  two  rounded 
glandular  sacs.     The  reproductive  organs 
are  not  well  known.  Just  below  the  funnel- 
shaped  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  the 
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csecal  origin  of  a  tubular  sac  (fig.  17  &  18  c), 
containing  a  dark  granular-looking  body 
(fig.  17  d;  fig.  18e)  near  its  commencement; 
this  extends  to  the  posterior  end  of  the 
worm,  where  it  either  terminates  in  the 
anus  or  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Luschka 
regards  this  as  the  male  organ,  and  the  dark- 
looking  body  as  the  testis  ;  but  no  sperma- 
tozoa have  been  detected. 

Some  of  the  cysts  and  worms  are  found  in 
a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  with  granules 
or  globules  of  fat,  and  calcareous  matter. 

It  appears  that  the  Trichina  of  man  is 
derived  from  the  food.  The  Trichina  is 
known  in  two  different  conditions.  In  one 
it  is  sexually  immatm-e ;  and  it  then  inhabits 
the  muscles  of  the  pig,  for  instance,  in 
vast  numbers,  each  worm  being  coiled  up 
in  its  capsule  or  cyst.  It  is  incapable  of 
further  development  under  these  circum- 
stances. But  if  a  portion  of  the  muscle  be 
eaten  by  a  warm-blooded  vertebrate  animal 
and  so  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  immediate  development  of  young  Tri- 
chinee  is  the  result.  The  immature  worms 
escape  from  the  cysts,  gi'ow  largei',  develop 
sexual  organs,  and  produce  viviparously  a 
numerous  progeny.  The  young  Trichince 
thus  produced  perforate  the  walls  of  the 
digestive  system,  and  after  working  into 
the  muscles  become  encysted. 

Three  or  four  other  doubtful  species  have 
been  described. 

BiBL.  Owen,  Trans,  of  Zool.  Soc.  i.  p.  315 ; 
Luschka,  Siebokl  iS'  Kollik€r''s  Zeitschr.  iii. 
69  ;  Bristowe  and  Rainej',  Trans.  Path.  Soc. 
V.  274 ;  Duj.  Hist.  JVat.  d.  Helminthes,  p. 
293 ;  Herbst,  Ann.  des  Sc.  JVat.  3  ser.  xvii. ; 
Kobelt,  Vale?itin^s  Heperforimn,  1841 ;  Leuc- 
kart,  Unters.  ii.  Trichina ;  Bakody,  Sieb.  u. 
Koll.  Zeit.  1872,  p.  422  ;  Virchow,  Qu.  Mic. 
Jn.  1861,  p.  44  ;  Cohhold.,  Entozoa  ^- Domes. 
Parasit.^  and  Pagenstecker  quoted  therein, 
p.  121. 

TRICHOCEPH'ALUS,Goeze.— A  genus 
of  Entozoa,  of  the  order  Ccelelmintha,  and 
family  Nematoidea. 

Char.  Body  elongate,  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  anterior  longer  and  capiUary,  the 
posterior  becoming  suddenly  broader  ;  spi- 
culum  of  male  simple,  long,  and  suiTounded 
by  a  sheath. 

The  species  occur  in  the  large  intestine, 
principally  the  caecum  of  man  and  the  mam- 
malia. 

T.  disjmr  (PI.  16.  fig.  19,  the  male  ;  fig.  21, 
the  female,  in  which  the  narrowed  portion 
is  too  short). 


Anterior  portion  of  the  body  spiral  in  the 
male,  containing  the  oesophagus  only,  or 
the  first  moniliform  portion  of  the  intestine ; 
posterior  portion  containing  the  rest  of  the 
intestine  and  the  reproductive  organs.  Anus 
situated  at  the  posterior  obtuse  end  of  the 
body.  Integument  transversely  striated, 
and  with  a  longitudinal  band  studded  with 
papilliB  (PI.  16.  fig.  20).  Oviduct  termi- 
nating at  the  point  of  jimction  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  body  ;  ova  (fig.  21  a)  oblong, 
covered  hy  a  resistant  shell,  with  a  short 
neck  at  each  end. 

BiBL.  Du^nvdin,  Helminthes,  T^.  30;  Owen, 
Todd^s  Cycl.  Anat.  Sf  Phys.  art.  Entozoa  ; 
Wedl,  Pathol.  Histolog.  p.  787;  Leuckart, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  viii.  p.  168. 

TRICHOCOLE'A,  Nees.— A  genus  of 
Jungermannieee  (Hepaticffi),  containing  one 
British  species,  T.  {Jung.)  tomentella,  grow- 
ing in  moist  places  in  the  west  and  north  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  character  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  cut  up  into  compound  capillary 
segments,  giving  the  plant  a  spongy  texture. 
Colour  pale. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  127 ; 
Brit.  Jung.  pi.  36 ;  Eckart,  Synojis.  Jung. 
pi.  6.  fig.  49 ;  Endlicher,  Gen.  Plant.  Supp. 
1.  no.  472,  p.  15. 

TRrCHOCYSTS.  See  Infttsobia,  p. 
401. 

TRICHO'DA,  Midi.,  Ehr.— A  doubtful 
genus  of  Infusoria. 

T.  angidata  (PI.  2o.  fig.  7).  Body  oblong, 
obliquely  and  irregularly  folded  or  angular, 
frequently  with  one  or  more  superficial 
vacuoles.    Aquatic  ;  length  1-900". 

T.  jjyrum,  D.  =  Leucophrys  carnium,  E. 

Bebl.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  306;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  395. 

TRICHODAC'TYLUS,  Dufour.— A  ge- 
nus of  Arachnida,  of  the  order  Acarina,  and 
family  Acarea. 

BiBL.  Dufour,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Kat.  2  ser. 
xi.  p.  276  ;  Gervais,  Walckenaer  s  Apteres, 
iii.  p.  266. 

TRICHODEC'TES,  Nitzsch.— A  genus 
of  Anoplurous  Insects,  of  the  family  Phi- 
lopteridse. 

Char.  Antennae  filiform,  three-jointed ; 
maxillary  palpi  none  or  inconspicuous ; 
mandibles  two-toothed ;  tarsi  with  one  claw. 

T.  latus  (PI.  28.  tig.  (3).  Abdomen  pale 
fulvous  ;  head  and  thorax  ferruginous  yel- 
low ;  head  subquadrate,  with  two  black  spots 
in  front,  and  a  black  lateral  band  on  each 
side ;  abdomen  oval. 
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Common  upon  dogs,  especially  puppies. 

BiBL.  Y)ennj,Anoplur. Monograph,^.  186. 

TRICH0DP::R'MA,  Pers.— a  genus  of 
Fungi  placed  by  Fries  among  the  Grastero- 
mycetes.  The  plants  are  characterized  by 
a  roundish  peridium  composed  of  inter- 
■woven,  ramitied,  septate  filaments,  evanes- 
cent at  the  summit;  the  spores  minute, 
heaped  together,  at  first  conglobated.  T. 
viride,  growing-  on  fallen  trees,  has  a  white 
villous  peridium,  and  dusky-green  globose 
spores.  The  peridia  appear  as  scattered 
spots  1-20  to  1-8"  or  more  in  diameter.  It 
is  a  conidiiferous  state  of  Hypocrea  rufa. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  323 ; 
Greville,  8c.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  271;  Fries, 
Summa  Veq.  p.  417. 

TRlCHODES'MIUM,Ehrenb.— A  genus 
of  microscopic  Algse,  apparently  belonging 
to  theNostochacefe,discovered  by  Ehrenberg 
to  produce  the  red  colour  over  large  ti'acts  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  found  also  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  by  Darwin  and  Hinds, 
and  in  the  Chinese  Sea.  No  vesicular  cells 
or  spermatic  cells  have  been  detected ;  hence 
the  characters  are  as  yet  imperfect.  Mon- 
tague has  separated  the  plant  of  Hinds  from 
Ehrenberg's:  and  Kiitzing  characterizes  the 
two  species  in  his  Sp.  Alc/arutn,  and  figures 
them  in  his  Tahulce  Pliycologicce ;  but  neither 
the  figures  nor  the  descriptions  indicate  any 
very  marked  differences. 

T.  Ehrenhergii,  Montague.  Blood-red  (at 
length  becoming  green)  ;  bundles  widish, 
confiuent ;  filaments  1-3000"  in  diameter, 
joints  about  twice  as  wide  as  long.  Found 
floating  in  vast  strata  in  the  Red  Sea  by 
Ehrenberg  and  Dupont,  and  in  the  Yellow 
Sea  (China)  by  MoUien,  Bellot,  and 
others. 

For  fiu'ther  information  on  the  species, 
and  on  the  red  coloration  of  tlie  sea  by 
plants,  see  Montague's  papers  in  the  Ammles 
des  Sc.  Naturelles,  3  ser.  ii.  p.  332,  vi.  p.  262  ; 
4  ser.  i.  p.  81 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  xix. 
p.  431 ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  ii.  p.  161. 

TRICHODI'NA,  Ehr.— Agenus  of  Infu- 
soria, of  the  family  Vorticellina. 

Char.  No  tail,  nor  pedicle ;  cilia  absent 
from  the  surface  of  the  conical  or  discoidal 
body,  but  forming  a  frontal  crown  or  a  tuft ; 
oral  orifice  not  spiral. 

1.  T.  jmlicidus  {  Urceolaria  stellhia,  D.) 
(PI.  24.  fig.  16).  Body  discoidal,  the 
under  and  upper  surfaces  each  with  a  crown 
of  cilia. 

Parasitic  upon  Hydra  rulgaris  and  viridis. 
Breadth  1-575  to  1-290".    On  the  uuder 


surface  is  an  annular  undulatory  membrane  ; 
and  within  and  at  the  base  of  this  is  a  horny 
ring,  with  an  outer  and  inner  row  of  teeth, 
forming  an  organ  of  adhesion. 

2.  T.  mitra.  Parasitic  upon  Planaria  torva. 

3.  T.  grandineUa  and  T.  vorax  on  Hal- 
terina. 

4.  T.  tentaculata.  Body  discoidal,  cilia 
large,  forming  a  tuft ;  a  styliform,  tentacle- 
like process  present.  Aquatic ;  diameter 
1-290". 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  J?*/";;.?,  p.  265;  Dujardin, 
Inftis.  p.  527  ;  Siebold,  Vergl.  Anat.  p.  12  ; 
Siebold  itnd  KoUikers  Zeitschr.  ii.  p.  361 ; 
Stein,  Infus.  p.  174 ;  Claparede  et  Lachmann, 
EtudeH,  p.  128. 

TRIOHODINOP'SIS,  Clap,  et  Each.— A 
genus  of  Ciliate  Infusoria,  the  position  of 
which  in  the  classification  is  doubtful. 

Char.  Resembles  externally  one  of  the 
Vorticellina,  but  it  is  covered  with  weU- 
developed  cilia.  The  species,  T.  paradoxus, 
inhabits  in  myriads  the  intestines  of  Cyclo- 
stoma  elegans. 

BiBL.  Claparede  et  Lachmann,  Etudes, 
p.  152. 

TRICHODIS'CUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Rhizopoda,  family  Actiuophryina,  D. 

Char.  Body  depressed,  stalkless ;  seta- 
ceous tentacles  forming  a  simple  row  at  the 
margin  of  the  body. 

T.  sol  (PL  25,  fig.  8).  Body  suborbicular, 
hyaline  or  yellowish,  tentacles  variable. 
Aquatic ;  diameter  1-4-32  to  1-216". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  304. 

TRICHOGAS'TRES  {Puff-balls).— a.  fa- 
mily of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi,  character- 
ized by  the  contents  of  the  leathery  peridium 
breaking  up  when  mature  into  a  pulverulent 
mass  of  spores  and  filaments,  without  a 
central  column,  the  whole  being  expelled  by 
the  bursting  of  the  case  (see  Gasteeomy- 

CETES). 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Ami.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  p.  155; 
Tulasne,  L.  R.  and  C,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
2  ser.  xvii.  p.  1. 

TRICH;0L0'MA,  Fr.— a  subgenus  of 
Agaricus  belonging  to  the  white-spored 
series,  characterized  by  the  gills  being 
sinuated  behind.  A.  gamhosus  is  an  excel- 
lent article  of  food,  appearing  in  rings  about 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  i.  p.  36 ;  Berk.  Oiitl. 
p.  97  ;  Sow.  t.  281 ;  Hass.  i.  t.  83  ;  Cooke, 
Handh.  p.  20. 

TRICHOMANES,  Linn.— A  genus  of 
Llymenophyllaceous  Ferns,  of  elegant  and 
delicate  habit. 
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Fig.  761.  Fig.  762. 


Ti-ichomanes  alatum. 

Fig.  761.  A  pinnule.    Magnified  5  diameters. 

Fig.  702.  Section  thi'oiigh  a  sorua,  showing  the  vein 
prolonged  aa  a  columella,  and  continued  out  beyond  the 
border.    Magnified  25  diameters. 


Fig.  763. 


A  sporange,  with  horizontal  annulug.    Magnified  100 
diameters. 

TEICHOM'ONAS,  Duj.— A  geuus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Moiiadina. 

Char.  Body  oyoid  or  globular,  becoming 
drawn  out  wben  adlierent  to  the  slide,  hence 
sometimes  exhibiting  a  tail-like  prolonga- 
tion ;  an  anterior  flagelliform  filament  pre- 
sent, with  a  group  or  row  of  vibratile  cilia. 

1.  T.  vaginalis  (PI.  25.  fig.  9).  Body 
glutinous,  nodular,  unequal,  frequently  be- 
coming agglutinated  to  other  objects ;  move- 
ment vacillating.  licngth  1-2500".  Found 
in  morbid  vaginal  mucus. 

2.  T.  Hmacis  (PI.  25.  fig.  10).  Body  ovoid, 
smootli,  pointed  at  each  end ;  movement 
forwards,  by  revolution  upon  its  axis. 
Leng-th  1-1600".  Found  in  the  intestine  of 
Limax  af/restis. 

BiBL.  Uuiardin,  Infiis.  p.  299. 

TlilCHO'PII'B  YA,  Clap,  et  Lach.— A 
genus  of  Acinetina. 

Char.  Body  fixed  onto  objects  without  a 
peduncle,  no  sheath,  suckers  not  branched 
but  disseminated  in  groups  over  the  sm-face. 
Contractile  vesicles  numerous,  nucleus 
band-like. 

One  species,  T.  episfylidis,  parasitic  on 
EpisUjlis  2>licatiHs. 


BiBL.  Claparede  et  Lachmann,  Etudes, 
p.  386. 

TRIC'IIOPUS,  Clap,  et  Lach.— A  genus 
of  Trichodina  (Ciliate  Infusoria). 

Char.  Body  depressed,  and  furnished 
with  a  bundle  of  long  cirri,  which  is  im- 
planted on  the  ventral  side  near  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  body. 

One  species,  T.  dysteria,  from  the  sea  at 
Bergen. 

BiBL.  Claparede  et  Lachmann,  Etudes, 
p.  338. 

TRICHOR'MUS  {Anabmia,  Bory,  Bre- 
bisson,  Kiitzing,  Montagne,  &c.). — A  genus 
of  Nostochacepe  (Confervoid  Algae),  grow- 
ing on  wet  earth,  or  rising  to  the  surface  of 
lakes,  brackish  ditches,  &c.,  forming  an  in- 
deterQiinate  stratum,  at  first  nearly  colour- 
less and  transparent,  with  the  filaments 
sparingly  scattered  through  the  mass ;  the 
filaments  afterwards  increasing  rapidly  in 
number,  causing  the  mass  to  become  opaque, 
deep  bluish  green,  and  occasionally  mottled 
with  brown,  especially  beneath.  The  fila- 
ments are  mostly  short,  moniliform,  and 
frequently  as  much  curved  as  in  Nostoc. 
The  cells  are  more  or  less  globular ;  and  the 
spermatic  cells  resemble  the  ordinary  cells 
more  in  this  than  in  the  allied  genera.  The 
filaments  closely  resemble  those  of  Nostoc ; 
and  some  of  the  floating  aquatic  species  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  that  genus  by 
the  absence  of  definite  form  or  size,  and  of 
the  hardened  periderm.  It  differs  from 
Dolichospermum  in  the  globular  shape  of 
its  sporangia,  and  from  Sphcerozyga  and 
Cylindrospermiim  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
vesicular  and  spermatic  cells,  which  are 
in  TricJwnnus  separated  by  ordinary  cells. 
In  PI.  4.  fig.  2,  we  have  represented  what 
appears  to  be  a  new  species. 

BiBL.  Ralfs,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  vol.  v. 
pi.  8 ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alq.  ii.  293. 

TRICHOSPO'RIUM,  Fr.— A  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  nearly 
allied  to  Boteytis,  characterized  by  a  caes- 
pitose  mycelium,  whence  arise  fertile  conti- 
nuous filaments,  bearing  solitary,  simple, 
acrogenous  spores.  T.  niynim  =  Sporutri- 
chim  niyrnm,  Fries  (^Syst.  Myc),  Botrytis 
nigra,  Link. 

BiBL.  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  492;  Grev. 
Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  274. 

TRICHOS'TOMUM,  Hedw.— A  genus 
of  Pottiaceous  Mosses,  so  called  from  the 
hair-like  peristome,  resembling  closely  that 
of  BAnBTJLA  (Tortuki),  but  with  the  teeth 
straight  instead  of  twisted ;  in  T.  rigidtdiim, 
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however  (fig.  764),  Figr.  764. 
there  exists  a  slight 
curling  even  in  this 
genus.  The  Trichosto- 
ma  grow  on  the  gi'ound 
and  on  stones. 

TRICHOTHE'- 
CIU^I,  Link.  (Diplo- 
sporium  ejusd.).  —  A 
genus  of  •  Mucedines 
(HyphomTcetous  Fun- 
gi), growing  upon  dead 
sticks,  herbaceous  parts 
of  plants,  &c.,  formins 
a  cjespitose  entan-led  Trichostomuni  rigididmn. 

,f        J.  r  -  1   Frajnmentoi  tliepenstome 

mrcelium,  from  which  filiform  teeth. 

arise  erect  fertile  fila-  Magnified  lOO  diameters. 

ments,  bearing  at  the 

summit  a  few  acrogenous,  free,  didymous 
spores.  From  some  observations  recently 
published  by  Hoffmann,  and  confirmed  by 
Bail,  the  spores  of  T.  roseinn,  when  they 
germinate,  produce  a  mycelium  whence 
arise  fertile  filaments  of  VerticiUiuin  ni- 
berrimum,  the  spores"  of  which  they  con- 
sequently consider  to  be  the  spermafia  of  this 
plant.  Several  species  aye  British,  as  T. 
roxeum,  ohovatinn  (Dacfi/Ih(?n,  Berk.). 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  -348 ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  4-37,  pi.  14 ;  Greville, 
.Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  172  ;  Fries,  Summa  Veg. 
p.  402 ;  Hofihiann,  Botan.  Zeit.  xii.  p.  249 
(1854) ;  Bail,  ibid.  xiii.  p.  67-3  (185.5). 

TRICHY'DPvA,  Wright.— A  genus  of 
Ilydi-oida  of  doubtful  position  in  the  classi- 
fication. 

Char.  Stem  creeping,  branched ;  hydro- 
thec«  rudimentary,  consisting  of  very  short 
tubidar  processes  given  oS"  at  intervals  fi-om 
the  creeping  stem ;  poh'pites  cylindrical, 
very  slender  and  extensile,  with  a  short 
conical  proboscis.  Reproduction  mx- 
known. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Hi/d.  Zonph.  p.  21o. 

TRILOCULI'XA,  D"drb.— A  subgenus 
of  Miliola,  with  the  chambers  aggregated 
on  three  opposite  faces,  embracing,  three 
only  apparent. 

Many  species,  both   recent  and  fossil. 
M.  (Ti:)  trif/onula  (PI.  18.  fig.  4). 

BiBL.  Williamson,  Bee.  Brit.  For.  p.  84 
(Miliolina) :  Carpenter.  Introd.  For.  p.  78. 

TRIXA'CRIA,  Heib.— A  genus  of  Dia-  I 
tomacefe. 

Char.  Frustides  with  three  broad,  bi- 
spined,  equal-lengthed  processes,  margin 
pearly,  anales  naked.  Danube. 

BiBL.  Rabeuht.  Fl.  Eur.  Ah/,  i.  p.  317. 


-A  genus  of 
Figr.  765. 


TRIXE'MA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  Rhizo- 
poda,  family  Actinophryina. 

Char.  Carapace  membranous,  diaphanous 
elongate-ovoid,  narrower  in  front,  with  a 
large  oblique  lateral  orifice ;  expansions  two 
or  three,  filiform,  very  slender,  as  long  as 
the  carapace. 

T.  acinus  —  Difflugia  encheJys,  E.  (PI.  25. 
fig.  11,  after  Ehr.  In  Dujardin's  figure  the 
expansions  are  represented  as  much  more 
slender).  Aquatic. 

BiBL.  Duj.  Infus.  p.  249;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
Etudes,  p.  4-35. 

TRiqPHTHAL'MUS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Hydatintea. 

Char.  Eyes  three,  red,  cervical,  in  a  ti-ans- 
verse  row  ;  foot  forked. 

Jaws  sinsrle-toothed. 

T.  dorsaUs  (PI.  -35.  fig.  -31).  Body  ciys- 
taUine,  turgid,  suddenly  attenuated  at  the 
foot,  which  is  half  the  length  of  the  body. 
Aquatic  ;  length  1-4.3  to  1-36". 

Bebl.  Ehrenberg,  Lifm.  p.  4-50;  Pritchard, 
Infus. 

'TRtPHRAG'mUM,  Link.- 
Uredinei  (Coniomycetous  Fim- 
gij,  disUnguished  by  their  tri- 
locidar  spores  (fig.  765).  T. 
tdniarice  (  Uredo  ulmarice,  Brit. 
FL ),  gi-ows  upon  the  leaves  of 
Spirda  idmaria,  forming  orange, 
subsequently  blackish,  effused 
patches,  bursting  from  beneath 
the  epidermis.     Tulasne  has  Triphragminm 
shown  that  it  possesses  all  tliree  ^  ^^^'te 
forms  of  reproductive  structure  spore, 
of  the  Uredinei,  viz.  1.  spermo-  ^a«nifif<i  350 

J-     1   7—     7  diameters. 

goniawith.s/w?Hfff;«:  2.  L  redo- 
fruits,  with  ellipsoid  or  globose  styhspores ; 
and  3.  perfect  fruits,  arising  either  among 
the  stylospores  or  in  special  sori  containing 
stipitate,  three-lobed  spores  (fig.  765),  each, 
lobe  of  which  is  unilocular  and  exhibits  a 
single  pore  in  its  black  tubercular  outer  coat. 
The  last  germinate  in  the  spring,  and  pro- 
duce from  each  pore  a  tubular  filament 
which  becomes  divided  into  four  or  five 
chambers,  from  thi-ee  or  four  of  which  arise 
single  styliform  processes  (steriyinata),  each 
bearing  a  small  smooth  spherical  "  spori- 
dium."  The  globular  stylospores  also  ger- 
minate (in  the  first  summer),  but  produce 
only  a  long  filiform  process,  probably  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  new  mvceUum.   ( See  Ueeden-ei.) 

Bibl.  Berk.  Brit.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  368  ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Xat.  4  ser.  ii.  p.  181, 
pi.  10 ;  Fries,  Summa  Vey.  p.  513 ;  Currev, 
Jlicr.  Journal,  v.  p.  126. 
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TRIPOSPO'RIUM,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
Dematiei  (Hypliomycetous  Fungi),  charac- 
terized by  the  three-lobed  septate  spores.  T. 


Pig.  766. 


Triposporiiun  elegans. 
Magniiled  200  diameters. 


elegans  (fig.  766)  has  been  found  in  this 
country  on  bare  oak-trunks.  Another  spe- 
cies, T.  Garchieri,  forms  a  blight  in  the  coffee 
plantations  of  Ceylon. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  vii. 
p.  98 ;  Hortic.  Journal,  iv.  p.  8. 

TRITAX'IA,  Reuss.    See  Textulahia. 

BiBL.  Reuss,  Sitzungs.  Ak.  Wien,  xliv. 
383. 

TRI'TON,  Laur.  (water-newts). — A  genus 
of  Reptiles. 

If  a  male  and  female  T.  cristatus  (fig.  767), 


one  of  the  common  water-newts,  be  kept  in 
a  glass  jar  with  healthy  water-plants,  they 
will  lay  their  eggs  upon  them.  The  larvae 
are  very  beautiful  microscopic  objects  for 
showing  the  cu-culation  in  the  gills  and 
tail,  the  chorda  dorsalis  and  the  embryonic 
tissues  ;  they  should  be  kept  in  a  vessel 
separate  from  the  parents  ;  otherwise  these 
will  devour  them. 

The  injected  skin  of  T. palustris,  the  large 
water-newt,  forms  a  beautiful  opaque  object, 
showing  the  loose  capillary  netwoi'k,  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  brilliantly  mottled 
skin. 


BiBL.  Bell,  British  Reptiles. 

TROCHAM'MINA, Parker  and  Jones.— 
A  variable  genus  of  Arenaceous  Foramini- 
fera,  very  near  Lituola ;  shell  opaque,  sandy, 
smooth  ;  moniliform,  serpentine,  folded, 
discoidal,  or  subnautiloid  and  rotalioid ; 
segmentation  mostly  obsolete  except  in  the 
last.  Very  many  species  or  varieties,  recent 
and  fossil.    Tr.  incerta,  PI.  18.  fig.  14. 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc. 
xvi.  304 ;  Ann.  N.  H.  4,  iv.  386 ;  Carpenter, 
Infrod.  For.  p.  141. 

TROCHILTA,  Duj.— A  doubtful  genus 
of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Ervilina. 

Char.  Body  irregularly  oval,  narrower  in 
front,  where  there  are  some  vibratile  cilia  ; 
carapace  obliquely  furrowed,  slightly  twisted, 
and  terminated  behind  by  a  movable 
pedicle  ;  no  distinct  mouth. 

T.  siymoides  (PI.  25.  figs.  12  &  13). 

Fig.  12  represents  the  animal  undergoing 
transverse  division. 

TROMBIDI'NA.— A  family  of  Arachnida, 
of  the  order  Acariua. 

TROMBIDTUM,  Latr.  —  A  genus  of 
Arachnida,  of  the  family  Trombidina. 

Char.  Palpi  large,  free ;  mandibles  un- 
guiculate;  body  tiu-gid,  bearing  the  four 
posterior  legs,  and  an  anterior  narrow 
movable  prominence,  upon  which  the  eyes, 
the  four  anterior  legs,  and  the  mouth  are 
situated ;  anterior  legs  longest. 

The  species  are  numerous  and  not  well 
characterized. 

1.  T.  'phalangii  (PI.  2.  fig.  37).  Body 
subtriangular,  angles  obtuse ;  of  a  velvety 
appearance,  from  the  presence  of  numerous 
plumose  hairs ;  eyes  two,  placed  upon  auri- 
cular appendages. 

An  external  parasite  of  Phalangimn  (the 
harvest-spider)  and  insects,  at  least  in  its 
early  hexapodous  stage. 

2.  T.  elongatum.  Crimson  ;  eyes  approxi- 
mate.   Fomid  under  stones. 

3.  T.  cinereum  (PI.  2.  fig.  40)  {Rhyncho- 
lophus  ciner,  Dug.).  Body  with  brown  and 
grejdsli-white  spots ;  hairs  spatliulate ;  eyes 
two  on  each  side.  Length  1-12".  Found 
in  ditches  amongst  plants  and  stones. 

4.  T.  aidmnnale  (PI.  2.  fig.  38)  {Leptus 
autumn.).  The  harvest-bug.  This  well- 
known  but  imperfectly  examined  arachni- 
dan  insinuates  itself  into  the  human  skin  in 
autumn,  causing  troublesome  irritation.  It 
is  found  on  plants  and  the  stubble  of  corn- 
fields, and  may  easily  be  caught  by  tying  a 
white  pocket-handkerchief  around  the  legs, 
and  walking  through  stubble-fields.  The 
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young  form  with  six  legs  is  most  frequently 
met  with. 

BiBL.  Duges,  A?in.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  i. 
p.  36  ;  Gervais,  WalcJienaer's  Apteres,  iii. 
p.  178  ;  Johnston,  Transact,  of  Berivick- 
shire  Naturalists'  Club,  184-7,  p.  221  ;  Koch, 
Deutschl.  Crust.  Mi/riap.  Sfc. 

TRUNOATULI'NA,  D'Orb.  — A  sub- 
genus of  Planorbulina.  Shell  discoidal, 
plano-convex,  thick  or  thin,  lobular  or  neat, 
adherent  by  the  flat  face  ;  orifice  slit-like, 
slightly  apparent  above  and  continued  be- 
neath, along  the  line  of  suture,  as  far  as  the 
second  or  third  chambers. 

Many  recent  and  fossil  species.  PI.  (Tr.) 
luhatula  (PI.  47.  fig.  9j ;  very  common, 
attached  to  sea- weeds. 

BiBL.  Williamson,  Rec.  i^or.  p.  59;  Car- 
penter, Introd.  For.  p.  207 ;  Parker  &  Jones, 
Phil.  Trans,  civ.  381. 

TRYBLIONEL'LA,  Smith.— A  genus  of 
Diatomacese. 

Char.  Frustules  free,  linear  or  elliptical 
in  front  view ;  valves  plane,  with  parallel 
transverse  (tubular  P)  striae,  and  submargi- 
nal  or  obsolete  alje. 

In  some  a  median  line  is  present,  in 
others  not.  The  alte  are  not  marginal,  as 
in  Surirella,  but  arise  from  the  surface  of 
the  valves,  as  shown  by  the  diagram  of  a 
transverse  section  in  PI.  13.  fig.  32. 

T.  scutellum  (PI.  13.  fig.  30). 

T.  gracilis  (PI.  13.  fig.  31). 

BiBL.  Smith,  British  Diatomac.  i.  p.  35 ; 
Rabenht.  Fl.  Eur.  Alt/,  i.  p.  347. 

TRYPANOSO'MA,  Gruby.  See  Mem- 
branes, UNDULATING,  and  Undulina. 

TUBER,  Mich.    Ssee  Tubeeacei. 

TUBERA'CEL— A  family  of  Ascomyce- 
tous  Fuugi,  growing  underground  or  upon 
the  surface,  of  more  or  less  round  form,  and 
solid,  fleshy  texture,  excavated  with  sinuous 
cavities  lined  by  asci  containing  usually 
four  or  eight  spores,  elegantly  reticulated 
or  spinulose  (figs.  768-770).  The  internal 
substance  either  dries  and  grows  hard,  or 
falls  into  a  flocculent  powder  with  age. 

Tuber  ciharium  is  the  common  truffle. 
Sections  of  the  marbled  internal  substance 
show  this  to  be  composed  of  interlacing 
branched  filaments,  forming  fleshy  convo- 
lutions, between  which  serpentine  cavities 
are  alternately  excavated  ;  branches  of  the 
filaments  free  at  the  surface  of  the  lacuna 
bear  spherical  sacs  (asci),  each  containing 
four  globular  spores  of  yellow-brown  colour, 
having  an  elegantly  reticulated  outer  coat. 
When  the  spores  germinate,  they  produce 


a  subterraneous  cottony  mycelium,  which 
after  a  time  presents  villous  nodules,  in  the 
interior  of  which  the  peridia  are  developed  ; 
as  these  advance,  the  villous  coats  gradually 
vanish,  together  with  the  mycelial  struc- 


Fig.  768. 


Fig.  769.  Fig.  770. 


Choiromyces  leonis. 


Fig.  76S.  A  peridium.    Nat.  size. 
Pig.  769.  An  aacus  with  spores.    Magnified  400  dia- 
meters. 

Fig.  770.  Vertical  section  of  a  peridium. 

ture,  and  the  mature  peridia  appear  free, 
either  a  little  beneath  (  Tuber  cibarium)  or 
upon  the  surface  (  T,  album)  of  the  soil  (see 
also  Elaphomyces). 

Bibl.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora,  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  227 ; 
Tulasne,  Ami.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xvi.  p.  5, 
3  ser.  p.  348 ;  Monog.  Fungi  Hypogcci,  Paris, 
1851 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  viii.  p.  19 ; 
Lespiault,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  ii.  p.  316 ; 
Vittadini,  Monog.  Tnberacearum ;  Monog. 
Lycopod.  Mem.  Twin  Acad.  2nd  ser.  v.p.  145. 

TUBERCLE  or  Tubercular  matter. 
— -In  structure,  tubercle,  like  the  other 
lymphomata,  consists  of  lymphatic  cells 
contained  in  the  meshes  of  a  very  delicate 
reticulum.  The  cells  much  resemble  lymph- 
corpuscles,  and  like  them  vary  in  size  ;  and 
many  contain  a  small  distinct  nucleus.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  a  few  larger  cells 
containing  two  or  even  three  nuclei.  The 
nucleated  cells  are  exceedingly  destructible 
so  that  often  more  free  nuclei  than  cells  are 
visible.  The  network  within  which  these 
elements  are  enclosed,  consists  either  of  very 
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delicate  fibres  or  of  a  homogeneous  transpa- 
rent-looking tissue.  lu  most  cases  it  is  so 
delicate  that  it  can  only  be  recognized  with 
difficulty,  and  the  tubercle  appears  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  closely  crowded  cells.  Some- 
times it  is  well  marked ;  and  then  the  tuber- 
cular granule  is  of  a  tough  and  fibrous  con- 
sistence. The  granulation  blonds  insensibly 
at  its  margins  with  the  surrounding  tissue ; 
and  the  cells  in  the  external  parts  are  more 
perfect  than  tliose  in  the  centre,  where, 
owing  to  the  rapid  retrograde  metamorphosis 
which  takes  place,  nothing  is  seen  but  the 
fine  granular  debris. 

Tubercle  appears  invariably  to  originate 
from  tissues  belonging  to  the  lymphatic 
system  ;  and  the  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
small  arteries  in  every  situation,  constituting 
the  lymphatic  sheaths,  is  that  from  which 
it  most  frequently  springs.  The  small  cells 
in  this  situation  multiply  at  separate  centres, 
and  thus  miliary  nodules  are  produced 
around  the  vessel.  As  they  gradually  develop 
they  gradually  compress  the  vessel,  and  may 
finally  occlude  it.  Tubercle  may  originate 
in  the  same  way  from  adenoid  tissue  in  any 
situation,  and  especially  from  that  which 
exists  in  the  lungs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  minute  bronchi.  Tubercle  invariably 
undergoes  a  retrogressive  change ;  its  ele- 
ments being  essentially  unstable  in  their 
nature,  become  the  seat  of  an  early  and 
rapid  decay.  The  change  commences  in  the 
centre  of  the  granulations,  and  consists  in 
the  atrophy  and  incomplete  fatty  metamor- 
phosis of  the  closely  crowded  cellular  ele- 
ments, constituting  what  is  termed  casea- 
tion. The  translucent  and  grey  granulations 
thus  become  opaque  and  yellowish.  This 
yellow  tubercle  is  merely  a  stage  of  the 
grey  granulation.  The  caseous  tubercle 
may  subsequently  soften  or  gradually  dry 
up  into  a  firm  cheesy  mass,  which  may  be 
ultimately  calcified  (Green).  (See  PI.  30. 
figs.  8  &  9.) 

BiBL.  Green,  Path.  8f  Morb.  Ajiat.  1871, 
p.  145. 

TUBERCULA'RTA,  Tode.— A  supposed 
genus  of  Stilbacei  ( Hyphomycetous  Fungi), 
but  apparently  only  preparatory  forms  of 
SphfBviaceous  Fungi.  T.  vul</aris  is  a  state 
of  Nectria  (ySpliceria^  cinnaharina ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  autumn  and  winter,  on 
dead  sticks,  damp  wooden  palings,  stumps, 
&c.,  forming  scarlet-orange  rounded  nodules. 

TUBICLA'VA,  AUman.— A  genus  of 
Athecate  Hydroida. 

Chai:  Stems  erect,  simple  or  branched, 


given  off  at  intervals  from  a  creeping  stolon ; 
ccenosarc  invested  by  a  polypary  ;  polypites 
claviform,  with  scattered  filiform  tentacles. 
Reproduction  by  means  of  fixed  sporosacs 
borne  in  clusters  on  the  body  of  the  poly- 
pite,  immediately  behind  the  posterior  ten- 
tacle, or  on  the  summit  of  very  short  stems 
developed  on  the  creeping  base. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Hijd.  Znoph.  p.  10; 
Allman,  Ann.  N.  H.  3  ser.  xi.  p.  9,  1863. 

TUBIC'OLA.— An  order  of  v'lnnelida. 

TUBICOLA'RIA.— A  genus  of  Floscu- 
lariffia. 

BiBL.  Pritchard,  Infus.  pp.  666  &  668. 

TU'BIFEX,  Lamk. — A  genus  of  Annu- 
losa,  of  the  order  Oligochfeta. 

Char.  Body  filiform,  attenuated  at  the 
ends,  pellucid,  with  four  rows  of  setse — two 
dorsal  and  two  ventral. 

The  worms  live  and  burrow  in  the  mud 
of  stagnant  pools  or  the  still  parts  of 
rivers,  giving  it  a  red  appearance.  When 
the  water  or  mud  is  disturbed,  the  red 
patches  instantly  disappear,  from  the  re- 
traction of  tlie  animals.  Length  from  1-5 
to  3-4"  or  more. 

They  are  transparent,  and  show  well  the 
alimentary  canal,  witli  its  peristaltic  ac- 
tions, and  the  cilia  lining  it,  the  blood- 
vessels and  their  movements,  with  the  loops 
bathed  in  the  chylaqueous  liquid,  and  the 
coiled  water-  (respiratory  or  renal)  vessels 
with  their  cilia. 

BiBL.  Schmidt,  Miiller's  Archiv,  1846, 
p.  406;  Duges,  Anii.  cles  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xv. 
p.  319 ;  Johnston,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1845, 
xvi.  p.  443  ;  E.  Ray  Lankester,  Qu.  Micr. 
Journ.  1871,  p.  180. 

TUBULA'RIA,  Linn.  —  A  genus  of 
Hydroida,  and  family  Tubulariidse. 

BiBL.  See  TUBULABIIDJE. 

TUBULARI'IDyE.— A  family  of  Athe- 
cate Hydroida. 

Char.  Polypites  flask-shaped,  with  two 
sets  of  filiform  tentacles,  one  oral,  the  other 
near  the  base. 

Tuhidaria.  Stem  twisted,  branched  or 
unbranched  ;  tentacles  filiform  in  two  rows ; 
gonophores  on  short  footstalks,  clustered  at 
the  bases  of  the  lower  tentacles. 

Conjmorpha.  Partly  enclosed  ;  polypi- 
dom  short,  thin,  membranous,  swollen  at 
tlie  base,  which  is  immersed  in  the  sand ; 
polype  single,  head  club-shaped,  encircled 
at  the  base  by  long  filiform  tentacles,  and  a 
circle  of  short  ones  around  the  tip. 

Ecfopleura.    With  free  medusiform  go- 
nozooids. 
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BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Hijd.  Zooph.  p.  114; 
Lister,  Phil.  Trail  f:.  1834  ;  Johnston,  Brit. 
Zooph.  48  ;  Mummeiy,  Qii.  liter.  Jn.  1853, 
p.  28 ;  T.  S.  Wrio-ht,  Ediiib.  New  Phil.  Jn. 

1858,  p.  113  ;  Allman,  Ann.  JV.  Hist.  July 

1859,  and  July  1864 ;  Van  Beneden,  Mem. 
sur  les  Tiihid. 

TUBULIP'ORA,  Lam.— A  genus  of  In- 
fundibulate  Cyclostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the 
family  Tubuliporidfe. 

Many  British  species.  Some  of  them  are 
common  upon  shells,  sea- weeds,  &c. 

PI.  33.  tig'.  30  represents  a  species  (not 
British). 

Bib  L.  Johnston ,  British  Zoophytes,  p.  266. 

TUBULIPORTD.^;.— Afamilylof  Infun- 
dibulate  Cyclostomatous  Polyzoa. 

Char.  Polypidom  calcareous,  massive, 
circular,  lobed  or  di^dded  dichotomously ; 
cells  long,  tubular,  with  a  round,  prominent, 
unconstricted  orifice.    Genera : 

1.  Tubidipora.  Wart-like,  with  a  defined 
base  ;  cells  suberect,  aggregated  or  in  imper- 
fect rows,  more  or  less  free  at  the  end. 

2.  Diastopora.  Incrusting,  undefined  ; 
cells  alternate, tubular,  horizontal, immersed, 
with  a  raised  circular  orifice. 

3.  Idiiumea.  Divided  dichotomously, 
erect ;  cells  on  one  side,  tubular,  in  trans- 
verse rows,  divided  into  two  sets  by  a  median 
longitudinal  line. 

4.  Pustulipora.  Erect,  cylindrical;  cells 
semi-immersed,  on  all  sides,  orifices  pro- 
minent. 

5.  Aledo.  Creeping,  adherent,  irregularly 
branched  ;  cells  horizontal,  in  one  or  more 
rows,  their  ends  free. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  British  Zoophytes,  p.  264 ; 
Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  p.  7. 

TUMOURS.  —  Non-inflammatory  new 
formations.  For  Fihro-plastic,  Jihro-nuclea- 
ted,  recurrent  fibroid,  and  myeloid  tumours, 
see  Sarcomata. 

The  fully  developed  connective  tissue 
originates  the  fibromata  fihrons  tumours. 
They  present  the  same  variations  as  those 
met  with  in  connective  tissue.  Some  are 
composed  of  firm,  dense  fibrous  tissue,  such 
as  constitutes  tendons ;  others  are  larger 
and  resemble  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
cutis.  The  fibres  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  growth  may  be  closely 
interlaced  without  any  definite  arrangement, 
or  they  may  be  grouped  in  bimdles  of  various 
sizes.  The  cells  or  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles are  very  few  in  number,  and  usually 
only  become  visible  on  the  application  of 
acetic  acid.   They  are  often  minute  spindle- 


shaped,  fusiform,  or  stellate  bodies,  the 
latter  having  processes  of  varying  length, 
which  communicate  with  those  from  neigh- 
bouring cells.  They  contain  in  some  in- 
stances an  oval  nucleus.  The  slower  the 
growth  the  smaller  and  less  numerous  are 
the  cells. 

Guinmata  consist  of  a  granulation  tissue, 
foi'med  by  the  I'apid  production  of  an  em- 
bryonic connective  tissue,  which  then  is 
analogous  to  the  structure  of  inflammatory 
gTanulations.  They  are  very  incompletely 
organized,  and  soon  undergo  retrogressive 
changes ;  and  hence  the  growth  is  ultimately 
made  up  of  atrophied,  degenerated,  and 
broken-down  cell  products,  imbedded  in  an 
incompletely  fibril]  ated  tissue. 

Myxomata  are  tumours  consisting  of 
mucous  tissue,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the 
sarcomata.  Mucous  tissue  is  a  translucent 
and  succulent  connective  tissue,  the  inter- 
cellular substance  of  which  yields  mucin. 
These  tumours  always  originate  from  one 
of  the  connective  tissues.  Adipose  tissue 
is  their  favourite  seat ;  they  grow  from  bone 
(medullary  tissue  of),  the  connective  tissues 
of  organs,  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
nerves.  They  are  usually  incapsuled  ;  and 
their  growth  is  slow  and  often  very  great. 
They  are  of  a  peculiar  soft  gelatiniform 
consistence,  and  of  a  pale  greyish  or  rtddish- 
white  colour.  On  scraping  the  cut  surface 
they  yield  a  tenacious  mucilaginous  liquid, 
in  which  may  be  seen  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  growth.  The  cells  are  angular  and 
stellate,  with  long  anastomosing  prolon- 
gations and  trabecid£e  ;  and  others  are  iso- 
lated, fusiform,  oval,  or  spherical,  with  one 
or  two  nuclei. 

Lipomata.  Fatty  tumours  resemble  adi- 
pose tissue,  and  consist  of  cells  containing 
fat  imited  by  a  variable  quantity  of  connec- 
tive tissue. 

The  Eiichondromata  and  Osteomata  are 
tumours  consisting  of  cartilage  and  bone 
respectively  ;  and  the  Lymphomuta  are  new 
formations  consisting  of  lymphatic  or,  as  it 
is  usually  termed,  adenoid  tissue. 

The  Papillomata,  such  as  warts,  horny 
growths,  polypi,  originate  from  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  of  whose  tissues 
they  may  be  called  exaggerations.  The 
adenomata,  or  tumours  of  glands,  are  new 
formations  of  gland  tissue.  They  resemble 
the  racemose  glands,  and  consist  of  nume- 
rous small  saccules  or  tubes  filled  with 
squamous  or  cylindrical  epithelium-cells. 
These  are  grouped  together,  being  merely 
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separated  by  a  small  amount  of  connective 
tissue  in  which  are  blood-vessels. 

The  carcinomata,  or  cancers,  are  new 
formations  consisting-  of  cells  of  an  epithe- 
lial type,  without  any  intercellidar  substance, 
grouped  together  irregularly  within  the 
alveoli  of  a  fibrous  stroma.  There  are  the 
four  following  varieties — scirrhus,  ence- 
phaloid,  epithelioma,  and  colloid.  These, 
although  all  possessing  the  same  general 
characters,  present  certain  structural  dif- 
ferences which  serve  to  distinguish  them. 
As  a  class,  the  carcinomata  consist  of  cells 
of  an  epithelial  type  ;  and  they  are  charac- 
terized by  their  large  size,  diversity  of  form, 
and  by  the  magnitude  and  prominence  of 
their  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  In  size  they  vary 
from  1-600  to  1-1800",  the  majority  being 
about  five  times  the  size  of  a  blood-cor- 
puscle.   They  are  : — 

Scirrhous,  fibrous,  or  chronic  cancer, 
characterized  by  a  large  amount  of  the 
fibrous  stroma.  The  cell-growth  may  be 
luxuriant  at  first,  but  it  soon  subsides.  See 
SciBRHOus  CANCER,  page  689. 

Encephaloid,  medullary,  or  acute  cancer, 
difiers  from  scirrhous  principally  in  the 
great  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  small 
amount  of  its  stroma,  and  the  amount  of 
its  cell-structure.  It  is  soft,  with  a  brain- 
like consistence,  the  central  poitions  being 
often  diffluent. 

Epithelioma  always  grows  in  connexion 
with  cutaneous  or  mucous  surfaces  ;  and  its 
cells  resemble  the  squamous  variety  of  epi- 
thelium. They  vary  in  size  from  1-800  to 
1-1000"  in  diameter,  and  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  contain  a  single  nucleus.  The 
arrangement  of  the  cells  is  peculiar  :  the 
majority  of  them  are  situated  on  irregular 
tubular-shaped  lobules  ;  others  are  less  re- 
gularly grouped  in  masses  of  various  sizes 
amongst  the  meshes  of  the  stroma.  As  the 
cells  increase  in  number,  they  become  ar- 
ranged concentrically  in  groups  so  as  to 
form  globular  masses.  In  these  masses,  as 
the  epithelium  multiplies,  the  peripheral 
layers  of  cells  become  flattened  by  pressure. 
These  are  the  concentric  globes  or  epithelial 
nests  characteristic  of  this  form  of  cancer. 
The  stroma  presents  every  variety  between 
rapidly  growing  embryonic  tissue  and  dense 
fibrous  tissue,  round,  oval,  fusiform,  caudate, 
polygonal,  and  the  variation  in  form  is 
usually  produced  by  pressure.  The  nuclei 
are  large  and  prominent,  and  are  round  or 
oval,  and  contain  one  or  more  bright  nu- 
cleoli.   One  or  two  nuclei  may  be  present ; 


but  in  some  forms  there  are  many  in  each 
cell.  The  cells  rapidly  undergo  retro- 
gressive changes,  and  then  contain  much 
molecular  fat,  and  they  are  often  so  readily 
destructible  that  more  free  nuclei  than 
cells  are  visible.  Cells  precisely  the  same 
as  these  are  met  with  in  other  growths  and 
in  normal  tissues ;  so  that  there  is  no  specific 
"cancer-cell."  It  is  the  general  character 
of  the  cells,  together  with  their  distribution 
in  the  meshes  of  a  fibrous  stroma,  that  de- 
termines the  nature  of  the  growth  to  which 
they  belong.  The  stroma  varies  consider- 
ably in  amount,  being  much  more  abun- 
dant in  some  forms  of  cancer  than  in  others. 
It  consists  of  a  fibrillated  tissue  forming 
alveoli  which  communicate ;  and  its  struc- 
ture varies  with  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
If  this  be  rapid,  it  will  contain  numerous 
round  spindle-shaped  cells ;  but,  on  the 
otheisliand,  if  it  be  slow,  or  has  ceased,  there 
will  be  few  cells,  and  the  tissue  will  be 
densely  fibrillated.  The  blood-vessels  are 
in  the  stroma ;  and  hence  the  cancers  difl'er 
from  the  sarcomata,  where  the  blood- 
vessels ramify  even  amongst  the  cells,  and 
are  not  restricted  to  the  stroma. 

Colloid,  or  alveolar  cancer.  In  this  form, 
which  appears  to  be  really  a  variety  of  the 
others,  the  alveoli  of  the  stroma  are  well 
marked  and  more  or  less  spherical  in  shape. 
Within  them  is  contained  a  gelatinous  or 
colloid  material,  which  is  a  glistening,  trans- 
lucent, colourless,  or  yellowish  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  thin  mucilage  or  size- 
gelatin.  In  the  main  it  is  perfectly  struc- 
tureless ;  within  it,  however,  are  imbedded 
a  very  great  number  of  epithelioid  cells, 
which  also  contain  the  same  gelatinous 
substance.  They  are  large  and  spherical, 
and  are  distended  with  the  substance,  being- 
imbedded  in  it  also. 

Mijomata,  neuromata,  and  anr/iomata 
are  muscular,  nervous,  and  vascular  tu- 
mours respectively, — the  first  two  having 
some  of  the  usual  microscopic  characteristics 
of  muscle  and  nerve  ;  and  the  last  consist 
of  blood-vessels  held  together  by  a  small 
amount  of  connective  tissue.  The  angio- 
mata  are  simple  when  in  the  form  of  nsevi, 
for  instance.  The  dilated  blood-vessels 
are  a  new  formation  superinduced  in  the 
original  vessels  of  the  part :  they  are  usually 
capillary;  and  the  venous  or  the  arterial 
tubes  may  be  in  excess,  according  to  the 
kind.  Tliey  are  termed  cancerous  when 
they  consist  of  large  veins,  or  are  erec- 
tile.   In  this  last  case  the  growth  is  made 
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up  of  irregular  fibrous  alveoli,  which  com- 
municate freely  with  each  other,  and  are 
lined  with  an  epithelium  similar  to  that  of 
the  veins. 

Cystic  tumours  are  new  formations.  A 
cyst  is  a  cavity  containing  liquid  or  pulta- 
ceous  material,  which  is  separated  from  the 
surrounding  structures  by  a  more  or  less 
distinct  capsule.  It  may  be  a  new  forma- 
tion, or  the  result  of  disease  on  a  pre- 
existing structure  which  has  become  dis- 
tended by  its  own  secretion  or  by  extrava- 
sation into  it.  The  independent  formation 
of  a  cyst  may  take  place  by  the  softening 
and  liquefaction  of  the  tissues  in  some  par- 
ticular parts,  owing  to  mucoid  or  fatty 
changes.  The  tissues  around  the  softened 
matters  become  condensed,  and  ultimately 
form  a  kind  of  cyst- wall  ;  also  by  the  en- 
largement and  fission  of  the  spaces  in  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  accumidation  of  fiuids 
within  them  the  surrounding  tissue  be- 
comes condensed  and  forms  a  cyst- wall ;  and 
this  may  in  some  cases  become  lined  with 
secreting  cells.  Finally,  cysts  may  form  by 
the  formation  of  a  cyst- wall  around  foreign 
bodies,  parasites,  or  extravasated  blood.  The 
structure  of  the  cj'st-wall  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  old  tissue  in  which 
it  is  formed,  or  whether  it  is  entirely 
developed  from  a  new  formation  of  tissue. 
In  the  first  instance  there  is  usually  an 
epithelial  lining ;  but  this  is  not  seen  in  the 
last.  Moreover  the  cyst-wall  is  either 
intimately  connected  with  the  surrounding 
tissues  or  is  not.  For  cancerous  structures, 
see  PI.  30.  figs.  11,  12,  17,  21. 

In  the  examination  of  tumours  and  other 
morbid  growths,  sections  should  be  made 
with  a  Valentin's  knife,  the  elements  being 
first  observed  in  water,  and  then  in  the  na- 
tural fluid.  The  sections  and  elements  are 
best  preserved  in  water. 

BiBL.  Paget,  Lectures  on  Tu7nours(l&GY), 
and  Surgical  Pathology ;  the  Bihl.  of  Tu- 
bercle ;  Bennett,  on  Cancer,  and  Edinh. 
Monthly  Journ.\\\.  Sc  viii. ;  Jxediern, ibid,  xi.; 
and  the  Trans,  of  Pnthol.  Soc,  passim  ; 
Green,  Fath.  ^  Morbid  Anatomy;  Rind- 
fleisch's  Mamial. 

TUNICA'TA.— A  class  of  animals,  of  the 
subkingdom  Mollusca,  division  MoUuscoida. 

Char.  Marine ;  often  microscopic ;  bodies 
single,  social,  or  aggregate  ;  acephalous  ; 
enclosed  in  an  elastic  tunic  witli  two  orifices, 
one  oral  and  branchial,  the  other  anal 
or  cloacal ;  a  large  atrial  system,  the 
pharynx  communicating  with  it  by  bran- 


chial slits  ;  respiration  branchial,  branchife 
phalangeal ;  nervous  system  a  ganglion  ; 
circulation  effected  by  a  tubular  heart,  with 
vessels,  the  current  of  blood  varying  in  di- 
rection ;  hermaphrodite ;  evolution  accom- 
panied by  metamorphosis,  or  following  the 
law  of  alternation  of  generations  (PI.  43. 
figs.  10,  20). 

The  smaller  Tunicata  are  commonly  found 
aggregate,  and  investing  rocks,  stones,  and 
shells  ;  some  are  adherent  to  sea- weeds,  &c., 
a  few  are  free ;  many  are  common  on  the 
sea-shore. 

The  body  is  sac-shaped  or  elongate,  some- 
times slightly  constricted  so  as  to  exhibit  a 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  a  posterior  portion  or 
postabdomen.  The  outer  coat,  test  or 
tunic,  is  cartilaginous,  leathery,  gelatinous, 
or  membranous ;  and  consists  partly  of  cel- 
lulose, often  containing  calcareous  spicula. 
Within  this  is  another  coat,  the  mantle, 
usually  adhering  to  the  former  at  the  orifices 
only,  and  containing  numerous  muscular 
fibres.  The  oral  orifice  or  opening  of  the 
usually  dilated  pharynx  or  branchial  cavity, 
within  which  is  placed  the  branchial  appa- 
ratus (PI.  43.  fig.  10,  h),  leads  to  the  mouth 
(«).  This  is  slit-like,  and  leads  into  a 
narrow  cesophagus  (e)  ;  to  this  succeeds  an 
expanded  stomach  (s),  which  terminates 
in  a  longish  intestine  with  a  lisemal  curve 
(«),  and  ends  at  the  base  of  the  cloaca 
(r*),  which  opens  externally  at  the  atrial 
orifice.  Within  the  oral  orifice,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  branchial  cavity,  is  a  ring 
of  rudimentary  tentacles. 

The  branchial  apparatus  in  the  pharynx 
(fig.  10,  b)  consists  of  numerous  cross  bars, 
with  slit-like  openings  between  them  ;  thaso 
are  ciliated,  and  copiously  supplied  with 
networks  of  blood-vessels.  The  slits  open 
into  the  atrial  system.  The  current  excited 
by  the  cilia  draws  the  water  through  the 
oral  orifice  into  the  pharynx,  where  it  tra- 
verses the  openings,  flowing  outwards  to 
collect  in  the  cloaca,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
pelled through  the  atrial  orifice.  In  some 
of  the  larger  Tunicata,  the  branchial  appa- 
ratus is  strap-shaped,  and  traverses  the 
body  obliquely. 

The  heart  (A)  is  a  spindle-shaped  sac, 
enclosed  in  a  pericardium  (^j),  and  situated 
near  the  base  of  the  body,  the  principal 
vessels  running  on  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
surface  of  the  branchial  apparatus.  The 
current  of  blood  varies  in  direction,  being  at 
one  time  expelled  from  one  end  of  the 
heart,  at  others  from  the  other.    In  those 
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ganglion  (fig.  ^^v''^^^^,,  off  its  principal 
two  i^fijSial  sac  and  the  ali- 

branches  to  the  ^J^^^'^^f         is  present, 

rsqt;  coSp=  V  f 

duS-  laver  lining  the  alimentary  canal,  o.  of 
distinct-glapdular  cfeca.        ^  _ 

strap-shaped  organs,  ^        f  J^^^^^  te- 

^^^"^^laXt  dy    treSmer  hasl  long 
nor  part  ot  the  noay  ,  .^^^ 

zs.  to  et;;ttf:L?wop»e,.t,th, 
£rcomjs\'o°';i:^i£  do.^H,  of 

^f?''Sflav.e  tree  Tunicate,  tbe 

"l!s%rfcXer£oV 

space  to  enter, 


Synoimsof  the  Families. 

i7(e  orifices. 
1    BoTBYLLiDiB.     Bodies  United  into 

2.S™xx,..    Bodies  distin^,  but 

connected  by  a  common  ^^^^f^lf 
3.  AsciDiAD^.    Bodies  unconnected. 
**  Free;  mantle  and  test  united  throiujliout 

4  PELONiEADiE.   Orifices  near  together. 

5  SALPiDiE.    Orifices  at  opposite  ends. 
BiBL   M.-Edwards,  Mhn.  s.  les  Ascid. 

Co.'p.^and  kern,  de  V Instit^^t^U2  ;  Eorbes 


fl?;  Lister,  Phil.  Tran..\SU;  Huxley 
?6  ^85i;  RapertJonesm  rorZcZ'.CVcto^  |r  • 
r..n!rata-  cWenter,  3hcros.  p.  584;  AU- 
'       V«  vii.  P-  86;  Gegenbaur, 
Sfe  u  Klzeft  BM.  I  406 ';  Alder  ^,m. 
m  iS  vm,  xi.  p.'l.53;  Hancock,  /«. 
£t.  ^oc.  ix.  p^.309  ;  Peach       Pm.  o/ 
Aooidians.  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  187^,  p.  io- 
See  Phalltjsia,  Appendiculaeia,  and 

TURBELLARIA.-An  order  of  Annu- 

^°  TURBINEL'LA,  Schultze.-A  genus  of 

"Xir^^t^Z.  i.  MMe,s  Ar^ 
1853  -D  241;  Pritchard,  JH/«som,  p. ■ 
tVtrMERIO.    See  Curcuma.  ▼  ' 

TORRIS,  Lesson.-A  genus  of  Athecate 
Hydroids,  family  Clavidfe. 

C/i«r.  Stems  short,  rooted  by  a  fihtorm 
stolon  bearing  the  ^olypites  on  th«^^ 
Tiiits  •  the  cojnosarc  invested  by  a  po W^J' ' 
Sv^ites  claviform,  with  scattered  fi  iform 
InSdet  Gonozooid  free  and  medus^^^^^ 
Umbrella  subcyhndncal,  ^^^h  4-8  long  u 
dinal  bands ;  manubrium  massive,  tour 
tped,  mlia:ting  canals  4,  marginal  tente- 
B  numerous,  each  with  an  o^eUa  f  bul 
bous  base.    T.  neyleda,  in  the  Solent,  iltra 

'°  BSl^Forbes,  Brit.  Naked-eyed  Medus., 
r,  23  •  Gosse,  DeronsJare  Coast,  Sf  C  ,  p.  .^40  , 
lnm.n,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  186^,  ^m.  p.  352; 
w;npk=?  Brit.  Hyd.  Zooph.  p.  i-J. 
^^TTPHOUS     CELLS    (or  Typhoid 
PtTlls)  -In  typhoid  fever  the  morbid  pio- 
cess  cuimiBate?  in   the  production  of  a 
ce  1  which  outruns  the  ordinary  pus-cor- 
m  scllin  the  degree  of  its  individual  deve- 
Cnent    The  special  cells,  although  small 
S  clear  elemeW,  yet  contain  more  pro- 
Wa.m,  and  are  therefore  larg-er,  than 
wSph  cells,    pus-corpuscles,    and  white 
nrarrornuscles.    Crowded  into  a  confined 
stee  r;  assume  an  irregular  and  otten 
'^i  form       Degenerative  changes 

?ptluf  commence,  and^he  cells  hrealc  up 
ti^oX  by  fatty  metamorphosis  into  oi  y 
,  S'lSi'cSahleJfreabsorption    These  ce 
are  found  not  only  in  the  P^^t^'f  ^. 
Jure    primarily  involved  m  typhoid,  but 
So  i/other  oJgan.  ;  for  instance^  t^^^^^^^^ 
occasionally  found  forming  medullaiy  mas.es 
rSie  pleural  surface  and  inside  the  veiy 
sarcolemma  of  muscles. 
See  Myositis. 
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BiBL.  Rindfleisch,  Path.  Hist.  Syd.  Soc. 
(tr.  Baxter),  ii.  377. 

TYM'PANIS,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Phaci- 
diacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  consisting  of 
horny  bodies  growing  on  branches  of  trees, 
breaking  out  through  the  bark.  T.  con- 
spersa  (fig.  771)  grows  upon  Rosaceous 

Fig.  771. 


Vertir:il  SCI  l  ion  through 
a  piece  ot  the  above,  passing 
through  some  of  the  open 
cup-like  perithecia. 
Magnified  20  diameters. 


Tjmpanis  consperaa. 

A  collection  of  perithecia,  more  or  less  mature,  burst- 
ing through  the  bark.    Magn.  10  dianis. 

trees,  T.  salic/na  on  Fig.  772. 
the  privet.  In  the 
former  the  perithecia 
are  collected  in  tufts ; 
they  are  first  closed, 
afterwards  opening 
into  cups,  the  disk  of 
which  is  occupied  by 
the  hymenium,  bear- 
ing long  and  broad 
asci  coutaining  nu- 
merous spores,  and 
sometimes  also  sep- 
tate stylospores  si- 
multaneously. In  T. 
saligna  the  perithecia 
occur  only  two  to  four  together.  Spermo- 
gmia  exist  (which  are  oblong  or  conical 
bodies)  intermixed  with  the  perithecia,  per- 
forated by  a  terminal  pore  (resembling  pe- 
rithecia of  Splueria)  ;  these  are  lined  with 
delicate  branched  filaments  bearing  minute 
corpuscles  (sjiermatia),  which  when  mature 
escape  from  the  pore  in  a  tendril  (as  in  Ci/- 
tispora)  if  moistened  or  pressed  (see  also 
Cenangium). 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  210 ; 
Ann.  Nut.  Hist.  2  ser.  vii.  p.  18.5 ;  Hook. 
Joum.  of  Botany,  iii.  p.  322  (1851) ;  Tulasne, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xx.  p.  143,  pi.  16. 
figs.  15,  10 ;  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  399 ; 
Greville,  Sc.  Crypt.  Fl.  pi.  335. 

T  YPH'LINA,Ehr.— An  imperfectly  exa- 
mined genus  of  Rotatoria,  of  the  family 
Philodiuaea. 

T.  viridis  (PI.  35.  fig.  33).  Found  in 
Egypt. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Lifus.  p.  483. 


U. 

U'LOTHRIX.— A  genus  of  Confervoid 
AlgEe,  probably  referable  to  the  Conferva- 
cese,  allied  to  Draparnaldia  and  Stigeoclo- 
nium.  They  consist  of  unbranched  fila- 
ments adhering  loosely  together  to  form  a 
mucous  stratum,  gTOwing  upon  stones  &c. 
in  fresh  water.  The  filaments  are  com- 
posed of  short  hyaline  cells  (PI.  5.  fig.  6), 
the  green  contents  of  which  are  at  first 
granular,  adhering  to  the  walls  {a),  then 
contracted  into  transverse  bands  (J),  and 
finally  converted  into  two,  four,  or  more 
zoospores,  with  four  cilia  (c). 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Sp.  Alg.  p.  345;  Tab. 
Phyc.  ii.  ;  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alg.  p.  219 ; 
Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  222, 
pi.  18 ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Fur.  Alg.  i.  p.  370. 

UL'VA,  Linn.  —  A  genus  of  Ulvacese 
(Confervoid  Algte),  here  taken  in  the  sense 
of  Thuret.  The  plants  are  aU  marine,  con- 
sisting of  broad,  green,  simple  or  lobed, 
membranous  fronds,  growing  upon  rocks 
and  stones.  The  cells  are  rounded-angular 
(PI.  5.  figs.  2  &  3),  and  are  at  first  filled 
with  amorphous  gi-een  colouring-matter, 
which  subsequently  becomes  collected  into 
masses  (a),  ultimately  converted  into  nu- 
merous zoospores.  Under  the  influence  of 
light,  these  soon  "  swarm  "  and  break  out 
from  the  cells  by  a  pore  in  the  outer  wall 
(fig.  3  6).  The  emptied  cells  give  a  pale 
colour  to  the  parts  of  the  frond  where  they 
are  situated.  The  zoospores  appear  in 
two  forms,  some  large  and  bearing  four 
cilia  (fig.  3  c),  others  much  smaller  and 
possessed  of  only  two  cilia  (fig.  2  b).  The 
fronds  in  which  the  latter  occur  are  gene- 
rally of  a  yellower  colour.  Thuret  has  seen 
both  kinds  germinate.  As  defined  by  that 
author,  the  British  species  stand  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  U.  Lactuca,  L.  Frond  broadly  ovate 
or  oblong,  6  to  18"  long,  and  several  inches 
wide. 

/3.  latissima.  Frond  3'  or  more  long,  18" 
or  more  wide ;  found  in  the  muddy  water 
at  the  entrance  of  harbours  {Phycoseris  My- 
riotrema,  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.}  —  U.  orbiculafa. 

2.  U.Linza,lj.  Frond  linear-lanceolate, 
6  to  24"  long,  h  to  1\"  wide. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  216, 
pi.  25  B ;  Thuret,  3Iem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Cher- 
bourg, ii.  (1854)  ;  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
xiv.  p.  224,  pi.  20 ;  Greville,  Harvey,  Kiitz- 
ing, II.  citt.  snpra  ;  Rabenht.  Fl.  Fur.  Alg.  i. 
p.  316. 

ULVA'CE^.— A  family  of  Confervoid 
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Algee.  Marine  or  fresliwaler  Algos,  con-  j 
sisting-  of  membrauous,  expanded,  saccate 
or  tubular,  sometimes  iiliforui  fronds,  com- 
posed of  spherical  or  polygonal  cells,  united 
together  tirmly  into  layers,  either  single  or 
double.  Reproduced  by  roundish  spores 
formed  from  the  whole  contents  of  cells,  or 
by  ciliated  zoospores  formed  in  twos,  fours, 
or  many  in  each  cell.  See  genera  Ulva, 
Enteromobpha,  Monostboma,  Peasiola, 
and  ScHizoGONiUM. 

UMBILICA'EiA,Fee(G?/?-op/;orrt,Ach.). 
— A  genus  of  Pyxinese  (Gymnocarpous  Li- 
chens). U.jnistulata  grows  on  rocks  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Jiritain.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  tubercles  or  hollow  papillse  occurring 
on  its  surface.  The  apothecia  are  Hat,  and 
at  first  black,  at  length  tuberculate.  Sper- 
mogonia  also  occur,  in  the  form  of  little 
tubercles  containing  a  nucleus  of  densely 
packed  sterigmata,  enclosed  by  a  thin  black 
rind.  The  species  in  which  the  disk  of  the 
apothecia  is  concentrically  plicate  form  the 
proper  Gyropliorce  of  Ach. ;  they  occur  on 
mountain-rocks. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pi.  1,  p.  22.3 ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  s6r.  xvii.  p.  207, 
pi.  5.  figs.  5-12 ;  Schserer,  Emm.  crit.  p.  25. 

UNDULI'NA,  Lankester  =  2>-t//)a?ioso»irt, 
Gruby.  See  Membeanes,  Undulating, 
and  Q?/.  Mk.  Jn.  1871,  p.  387. 

UNICELLULAR  ALG^.    See  Pal- 

MELLACEiB. 

UNILOCULI'NA,  D'Orbigny.— A  sub- 
genus of  Miliola. 

Char.  Shell  regular,  equilateral,  globular ; 
chambers  completely  embracing,  regularly 
wound  round  the  axis,  one  only  apparent, 
this  making  a  complete  revolution  around 
the  preceding ;  cavity  simple ;  orifice  single, 
with  a  tooth. 

In  the  other  genera  of  the  family,  each 
chamber  occupies  only  half  the  circum- 
ference, whilst  here  it  forms  a  complete 
circle.  One  species,  U.  Indica  (PI.  18.  fig.  2). 

BiBL.  D'Orb.  For.  Fos.  Vien.  261. 

URATES.    See  Ueic  acid. 

URGEOLA'RIA,  Ach.— A  genus  of  Par- 
meliaceaj  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens), included 
under  Parmelia.  by  Fries,  but  agreeing  in 
almost  every  particular  with  Lecanora. 
U.  scruposa,  the  commonest  species,  grows 
on  heaths,  walls,  and  rocks.  The  disk  of 
the  apothecia  is  black,  and  the  border 
crenated.  The  spores  are  cellular  or  multi- 
locular  (PI.  29.  tig.  17).  The  spermogonia 
are  scattered  over  the  thallus,  sometimes  in 
the  outer  wall  of  the  (thallodal)  border  of 


the  apothecia;  they  are  very  inconspicuous, 
on  account  of  the  light  colour  of  their 
ostiole. 

Bibb.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  175  ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xvii.  p.  172, 
pi.  4.  figs.  6-14 ;  Schjerer,  Enum.  crit.  p.  85. 

URGEOLA'RIA,  Duj.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, consisting  of  U.  stelUna,  D.  (  =  Tri- 
chodina  pediculiis,  E.),  and  three  doubtful 
species  described  by  Miiller. 

Bibb.  Dujardin,  Infus.  p.  525. 

URE'A. — This  substance  occurs  normally 
in  the  urine  of  man  and  the  carnivora,  in 
small  quantity  in  that  of  the  herbivora ;  also 
in  the  amniotic  liquid,  and  the  vitreous  and 
aqueous  humours  of  the  eye.  Pathologi- 
cally, it  is  found  in  the  blood,  dropsical 
effusions,  vomited  liquids,  and  doubtfully  in 
the  saliva,  the  bile,  and  perspiration. 

When  pure,  it  forms  colourless  four-sided 
prisms,  sometimes  longitudinally  striated, 
and  with  one  or  two  oblique  terminal  facets. 
The  crystals  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  not  in  pure  ether. 

When  nitric  or  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  urea,  the  nitrate  or  oxalate  sepa- 
rates in  the  crystalline  form. 

The  nitrate  of  urea,  when  rapidly  formed, 
consists  of  irregularly  aggregated  scaly  crys- 
tals (PI.  9.  fig.  18  c)  ;  when  more  slowly 
formed,  rhombic  or  hexagonal  plates,  or  di- 
stinct prisms  (PI.  9.  fig.  18  a,  h).  The  crys- 
tals of  the  nitrate  of  soda  (PI.  6.  fig.  19) 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  urea 
salt. 

The  crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  urea  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  nitrate,  the 
rhombic  form  being  evident. 

Bibb.  That  of  Chemistry,  Animal. 

UREDIN'EL— The  genus  f^reJo  is  shown 
by  Tulasne  to  have  no  satisfactory  claim  to 
a  distinct  existence,  since  the  structures 
which  have  represented  it  appear  to  be 
merely  a  form  of  the  reproductive  organs 
common  to  a  number  of  plants,  which,  in 
their  most  pei'fect  state  represent  the  ge- 
nera Puccinia,  Phraymidimn,  Uromyces,  &c. 
These  constitute  the  genera  of  the  family 
Uredinei. 

Of  the  genus  Phraymidivm,  P.  bidhosnm 
{Puccinia  ritbi,  Schser.)  is  a  species  com- 
monly occurring  on  the  leaves  of  brambles, 
forming  reddish,  then  orange,  and  finally 
blackish  rusty  spots  (fig.  773).  The  first 
signs  of  reproductive  organs  appear  in  the 
middle  of  the  spots  on  the  upper  face  of 
the  leaf,  consisting  of  a  few  minute  uni- 
locular cavities  (sper?nogcnia)  excavated  in 
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the  leaf,  with  a  little  flat  ostiole ;  in  these 
ovate  sperma- 


Fig.  773. 


occur 

tia  (see  tEcidium), 
which  are  accom- 
panied by  a  yellowish 
mucous  liquid,  and 
are  expelled  with  this 
in  the  form  of  drops. 
Subsequently  to  this, 
the  Z7/'tYfo-fruits  are 
developed,  mostly  on 
the  lower  face  of  the 
leaf,  at  the  back  of 
the  spermogonia,  or 
more  rarely  on  the 
upper  face,  in  a  circle 
aromid  them.  They 

are     pulverulent"  Uredo  ruborum. 
patches     (fig.     773),  the  nat.  size. 

solitary  or  a  few  together;  and  a  vertical 
section  (fig.  774)  shows  them  to  consist  of 
paraphyses  (fig.  775),  and  simple  or  branched 
short  filaments  bearing  globose  sti/lospores 
(fig.  776),  which  soon  become  detached, 
and  in  ripening  acquire  an  echinate  outer 
coat  with  numerous  pores.    When  these 


Fig.  775. 


Fig.  776. 


Leaf   of   bramble,  with 
Half 


Vertical  section  of  the  same  Uredo-fruifc,  with  para- 
physes and  imperfect  stylospores.  Magnified  460  daams. 

germinate,  they  produce  merely  a  long 
slightly  branched  filament.  Finally  the 
perfect  fruits  {spores)  appear  on  the  same, 
or  in  distinct  sori  (on  the  lower  face  of  the 
leaf),  in  the  form  represented  in  fig.  565 
(p.  597).  The  loculi  of  these  have  each 
three  or  four  pores  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
side-walls,  whence  emerge  in  germination 
(in  spring)  short  tubular  filaments,  which 
soon  divide  into  four  cells,  from  each  of 
which  arises  a  minute  "sporidium"  borne 
on  a  pointed  sterigmatous  process. 

Picccinia  cotnpositarmn  exhibits  very  si- 
milar phenomena ;  its  Uredo-f\'\x\t  has  been 
described  as  Uredo  snaveolens.  Fig.  777 
represents  a  vertical  section  through  an  im- 
mature sorus  of  this ;  fig.  778  some  of  the 
stylospores  detached  and  germinating ;  the 


Pigr.  775.  Separate  paraphyses. 

Pig.  776.  Detached  pedicels  with  stylospores. 

Magnified  460  diameters. 

Fiff.  777. 


Vertical  section  of  the  sorus  of  "  Uredo  auaveolens,' 
with  immature  stylospores.    Magnified  460  diameters. 

Fio-.  778. 


Eipe  stylospores  of  the  same,  genninating. 
Magnified  460  diameters. 


Fio-.  779. 


Ym.  780. 


Deformed  stylofporea,  with  the  spinulose  coat  dere 
loped.    Magnified  460  diameters. 
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outer  spinulose  coat  is  liere  fuUy  developed, 
and  the  tubular  filaments  are  seen  emerging 
from  the  pores.  The  spores  of  the  perfect 
fruits  of  this  geims  difter  from  those  of 
Phragmiclium  in  being-  only  bilocular,  or,  by 
abortion,  unilocular  (see  PucciNi.v). 

lu  ^ciDiUM,  Cystopus,  and  some  other 
genera,  only  spermogonia  a,nd  stylosporous 
fruits  ( Uredo-fruits,  Tulasne)  have  been 
observed.  In  Cronartium,  spermogonia  are 
unknown,  but  the  Urcdo-fvmt  exists.  In 
Pudisoina  both  spermogonia  and  f7)'e(?ci-fruits 
are  unknown  ;  in  both  of  these  genera  the 
perfect  fruits  are  placed  on  a  fleshy  columella 
or  ligula. 

BiBL.  Berk. Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  arts,  ^cid., 
Puce,  Uredo,  8j-c. ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  264, 

2  ser.  V.  p.  463  ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3 
ser.  vii.  p.  12,  4  ser.  ii.  p.  77  ;  Leveille,  ibid. 

3  ser.  viii.  p.  369  ;  De  Bary,  Prandpilze, 
Berlin,  1853  ;  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  509  ; 
Unger,  Exuyithem.  Plant. ;  and  the  works 
cited  under  the  Genera. 

URIC  ACID  and  URATES,or lithic  acid 
and  lithates. — Uric  acid  may  easily  be  pro- 
cured in  small  quantity  from  human  urine, 
by  adding  a  few  dro])s  of  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  and  setting  the  liquid  aside  for  some 
hours,  when  it  subsides  in  crystals.  In  larger 
quantitj'  it  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
excrement  of  serpents  with  excess  of  dilute 
solution  of  potash,  imtil  the  odour  of  am- 
monia has  disappeared,  and  filtering  the 
solution  whilst  hot  into  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
when  it  falls  in  a  colourless  state.  Or  the 
excrement  may  be  digested,  without  heat, 
with  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the 
mixture  set  aside  that  the  impurities  may 
subside,  and  subsequently  poured  gradually 
into  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water. 

It  exists  also  in  the  excrement  of  birds, 
in  the  urine  of  Mollusca  and  Insecta,  and  of 
all  tlie  Mammalia,  excepting  those  which 
are  herbivorous  ;  it  has  also  been  found  in 
the  human  blood,  of  which  it  is  probably  a 
normal  constituent  in  minute  quantity,  al- 
though mostly  secreted  with  the  mine  as 
soon  as  formed. 

In  the  natural  state  of  solution  in  the 
uriue,  uric  acid  exists  combined  with  soda 
and  ammonia ;  but  it  is  frequently  found  as 
an  abnormal  deposit  in  the  human  uriue, 
and  is  often  precipitated  after  the  secretion 
has  been  evacuated,  from  tlie  occurrence  of 
an  acid  fermentation.  The  crystals  of  the 
free  acid  are  sometimes  also  met  with  in  the 
urine  or  excrement  of  the  lower  animals,  as 
Insects,  &c. 


Uric  acid  is  but  little  affected  by  water, 
alcohol,  acetic  or  muriatic  acid,  slowly  so- 
luble in  solution  of  ammonia,  but  readily  in 
solution  of  potash,  fi'om  which  it  is  re-pre- 
cipitated by  a  dilute  acid. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  right-rhombic 
prismatic  system. 

Their  various  forms  are  represented  in 
PI.  8.  figs.  1-10,  and  fig.  15.  Those  in  fig.  I 
are  frequently  met  with  as  natural  deposits 
from  human  urine,  although  most  of  the 
same  forms,  with  those  in  fig.  15,  are  also 
found  in  the  artificially  precipitated  acid. 
The  most  common  and  characteristic  form 
is  the  rhomb  (a),  the  side  view  being  linear 
or  rectangular.  When  the  urine  is  strongly 
acid,  the  crystals  often  appear  striated  from 
the  presence  of  linear  fissures  (c,  d).  Some- 
times they  are  narrower  and  more  elongate, 
with  a  prismatic  form  (e).  They  are  fre- 
quently aggregated,  and  either  fused  into 
twin  crystals  (/,  g),  or  form  aigrettes  or 
tufts  {k,  I,  m,  n,  o).  The  other  forms  are 
noticed  in  the  description  of  the  plate. 

The  crystals  forming  a  natural  deposit  are 
almost  invariably  coloured,  from  combining 
with  the  colom-ing-matter  of  the  urine ; 
sometimes  their  colour  is  very  brilliant 
(fig.  4)  ;  they  may  also  be  coloured  artifi- 
cially by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of 
purpurate  of  ammonia  (fig.  3),  madder,  &c. 

The  test  for  uric  acid  is  the  production  of 
the  colour  of  purpm-ate  of  ammonia  or  mu- 
rexide,  which  may  be  eliected  by  dissolving 
the  crystals  or  suspected  substance  in  a 
small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  gently 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dr;yness,  and 
adding  a  little  ammonia  to  the  residue,  or 
exposing  it  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  when 
the  red  colour  becomes  visible.  But  the 
rhombic  form,  wlien  present,  with  the  action 
of  potash  and  dilute  acid,  would  be  sufficient 
to  distinguish  uric  acid  from  most  sub- 
stances. 

The  formation  of  the  crystals  of  uric  acid 
presents  an  interesting  object  for  examina- 
tion. A  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  uric  acid 
in  potash  is  first  placed  upon  a  slide  and 
covered  with  thin  glass ;  a  little  ddute  mu- 
riatic acid  is  then  applied  to  the  edge  of 
the  liquid,  or  a  drop  of  strong  acetic  acid 
placed  near  its  edge,  so  that  the  vapour  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  liquid.  The  latter  soon 
becomes  turbid,  from  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate of  numerous  molecules  and  granules. 
If  the  turbid  liquid  be  watched  under  the 
microscope,  a  minute  crystal  will  presently 
be  seen  to  form  suddenly  in  some  part  of 
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the  field.  The  molecules  and  granules  then 
slowly  dissolve  immediately  around  the  crys- 
tals, leaving  this  in  the  middle  of  a  clear 
space.  The  crystal  now  enlarges,  and  the 
surrounding  molecules  gradually  disappear, 
until  they  at  last  entirely  vanish  from  the 
held.  By  careful  inspection,  it  may  easily 
be  seen  that  the  crystal  is  not  formed  by 
the  conflux  of  the  precipitated  molecules, 
but  is  deposited  from  a  state  of  solution. 

Some  crystals  of  uric  acid  polarize  light 
splendidly,  and  some  of  the  feathery  crystals 
(PI.  8,  fig.  8  e)  possess  considerable  analytic 
power. 

The  forms  of  the  crystals  and  crystalline 
groups  of  the  urates  are  represented  in  PI.  8. 
figs.  11-14  ;  they  are  not  very  characteristic, 
and  the  aid  of  chemistry  is  required  for  de- 
termining with  certainty  the  composition  of 
the  respective  crystals. 

The  urate  of  ammonia  may  be  prepared 
artificially  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  boiling- 
mixture  of  uric  acid  and  water  ;  the  urate  of 
lime  by  mixing  m'ate  of  potash  with  chloride 
of  calcium ;  the  urate  of  soda  by  dissolving 
uric  acid  in  solution  of  soda  ;  and  the  urate 
of  magnesia  by  mixing  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  urate  of  potash. 

The  presence  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood  is  the  chemical  expression  of 
gout ;  it  leads  to  an  abnormal  precipitation 
of  urates  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  In 
cartilage  the  cells  are  the  chief  depositories 
of  the  urates  of  soda  and  lime,  and  they  form 
the  centres  of  the  stellate  bundles  of  crys- 
tals by  which  the  tissue  is  permeated. 
The  appearance  of  cartilage  thus  affected  is 
very  characteristic  ;  and  each  cartilage  cell 
is  surrounded  by  radiating  tufts  of  crystals 
which  nearly  or  quite  touch  the  extremities 
of  other  groups  radiating  from  neighbom-ing 
cells.    See  Uiunaey  Deposits. 

BiBL.  Rindfleisch,  Path.  Hist.  ii.  p.  270 ; 
and  that  of  Chemistry,  Animal. 

URINARY  DEPOSITS.— We  shall  give 
here  a  list  of  the  deposits  most  commonly 
occurring  in  the  human  urine,  with  the  re- 
ferences to  the  plates  in  wliich  they  are 
represented,  and  the  articles  in  which  they 
are  described. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  important 
paper,  by  Vigia  {L' Experience,  1889),  in 
which  most  of  these  deposits  were  first 
illustrated,  the  use  of  the  microscope  has 
constantly  been  called  in  to  aid  in  their 
detection.  In  regard  to  the  pathological 
indications  attbrded  by  their  presence,  upon 
which  we  cannot  enter,  it  may  be  remarked 


that  most  of  the  deposits  are  formed  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  urine. 

Uric  acid.  PI.  8.  figs.  1,  2  ;  and  Urates, 
PL  8.  figs.  II  c,d,  e,  13  «,  14  a  (Uric  acid 
and  Urates). 

Oxalate  of  lime.  PI.  9.  figs.  9,  10,  11,  12 
(Lime,  Salts  of).  The  concretionary  forms 
of  this  salt  (tigs.  10, 11,  12)  are  more  slowly 
acted  upon  by  reagents  than  simple  crystals. 

Ainmonio-phosphate  of  mac/nesia.  PI.  9. 
figs.  1,  2,  3,  4  (Magnesia,  Salts  of). 

Carbonate  of  lime.  PI.  9.  fig.  8  (Lime, 
Salts  of). 

Cystic  oxide.  PI.  9.  fig.  5  (Cystic  oxide). 

Blood-corpuscles.  PI.  40.  fig.  21,  espe- 
cially the  form  fig.  21  e  (Blood). 

Mucous  corpuscles.  PI.  1.  fig.  5  (Mouth, 
p.  511). 

Pus-corpuscles.    PI.  30.  figs.  4,  5  (Pus). 

Spermatozoa.  PI.  41.  fig.  2-5  (Sperma- 
tozoa). These  are  found  in  the  urine  of 
the  female  for  several  days  after  intercourse  ; 
and  we  have  detected  them  in  the  uterus 
more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  same. 

Sarcina.    PI.  3.  fig.  5  (Sarcina). 

Fungi.  Penicillium  (tig.  5-57,  page  585  ; 
PI.  20.  tig.  1.5)  and  Torula  (PI.  20.  fig.  7). 
The  spores  of  Penicillium  form  the  so-called 
small  organic  globules. 

Casts  of  the  tuhuli  uriniferi.  The  extreme 
diameter  of  these  is  rather  less  than  that  of 
the  tubules;  but  they  are  often  much  more 
slender.  They  are  cylindrical,  generally 
wavy,  sometimes  hollow,  at  others  solid. 
Some  are  very  transparent,  finely  granular, 
and  are  composed  of  fibrine ;  others  consist 
entirely  of,  or  contain  imbedded  in  them, 
renal  epithelial  cells,  with  or  without  glo- 
bules of  fat  either  free  or  within  tlie  cells ; 
they  sometimes  also  contain  mucous  and 
pus-corpuscles,  with  blood-globules  ;  some 
of  the  epithelial  cells  occasionally  contain 
lithates.  The  epithelium  of  the  bladder 
agrees  essentially  in  structure  with  that 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  (Kidney, 
p.  439). 

BiuL.  That  of  Chemistry,  Animal ; 
Lehmann,  Phys.  Chem. ;  Bird,  Urinart/  De- 
posits ;  Schmidt,  Versuch.  i^-e.  ;  Griffith, 
Urinary  Deposits  and  Med.  Gaz.  1843. 

URNATEL'LA,  Leidy.— A  genus  of 
freshwater  Polyzoa. 

Not  yet  found  in  Britain. 

BiBL.  Leidy,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila- 
delphia, V.  &  vii. ;  and  AUman,  Freshwater 
Polyzoa,  117. 

UR'NULA,  Clap,  et  Lach.— A  genus  of 
Actinophryina,  Rhizopoda. 
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Char.  Slieath  membranous  and  fixed  to 
other  bodies.    1  sp.  U.  Ejnstylidis. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes,  p.  457. 

UROCENTRI'NA.  A  iauiily  of  Ciliate 
Infusoria.    See  p.  410. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lach.  p.  1-34. 

UROCEN'TRUM,  Nitzsch,  Ehr.— A  ge- 
nus of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Uroceutrina. 

Char.  Free,  no  pedicle ;  tail  awl-.shaped  ; 
cilia  absent  from  the  body,  but  forming  an 
anterior  crown  ;  mouth  not  spiral. 

U.  turbo  (PI.  2.5.  fig.  14).  Body  hyaline, 
ovate,  trilateral,  tail  one  third  the  length  of 
the  body.  Aquatic ;  length  1-430  to  1-290". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Lifus.  p.  268. 

UROCOC'CliS,  Hassall.— A  genus  of 
Palmellacese  (Coniervoid  Algie),  remarkable 
for  the  peduncular  processes  formed  by  the 
gelatinous  coats  of  the  cells.  The  cells  are 
invested  by  a  gelatinous  coat  or  "mem- 
brane "  (like  that  of  Glceocapsa),  which  is 
originally  simple  ;  but  new  gelatinous  layers 
are  successively  produced  on  the  immediate 
surface  of  the  cell-contents ;  and  as  each  new 
one  is  formed  the  preceding  layer  is  rup- 
tured on  one  side  and  partially  thrown  ofl', 
the  cell  with  its  new  layer  lying  in  the  pre- 
ceding layer  as  in  a  cup  ;  by  the  repetition 
of  this  process  the  cup-like  exuviae  accumu- 
late, packed  one  within  another  so  as  to 
form  a  peduncle,  the  structure  of  which  may 
be  roughly  compared  to  a  pile  of  wooden 
washing-bowls  or  tea-cups  standing  one  in 
another.  When  the  cell-contents  divide 
into  two  portions,  the  peduncles  bifurcate 
(PI.  3.  fig.  7).  The  striae  indicating  the 
successively  shed  coats  are  more  or  less  di- 
stinct in  different  species,  and  probably 
in  different  conditions  of  the  same.  U. 
Hookerianus  is  represented  in  PI.  3.  fig'.  7  ; 
U.  insignis  is  very  much  larger ;  U.  All- 
manni  and  U.  cryptopMla  are  much  alike, 
and  neither  presents  the  stripe.  A  green 
species  is  also  described  with  the  synonym 
(erroneous  ?)  of  Chlorococcum  muraJe,  Grev. 
The  mode  of  reproduction  is  unknown. 
BiBL.  Hassall,  Brit.  3Iar.  Alg.  p.  322, 
pi.  80  ;  A.  Braun,  Verji'inqimq,  lSt.  (Hay  Sac. 
Vol.  1853,  p.  178)  ;  Rabenht.  Ft.  Eur.  Ah/. 
iii.  p.  .31. 

UROGLAUCINE.  —  This  substance, 
which  was  first  detected  by  Heller,  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  human  urine  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid  (PI.  9.  fig.  20).  Its 
time  natxu'e'is  unknown ;  but  it  is  probably  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  colour- 
ing-matter of  the  urine ;  it  has  perhaps  some 
relation  with  indigo. 


BiBL.  Heller,  Archiv  f.  phys.  Chemie  und 
Mikrosk. ;  Lehmann,  Phys.  Chem. ;  Funke, 
Atlas,  8fc. 

UROGLE'NA,  Ehr. — A  supposed  genus 
of  Volvocinere  (Confervoid  Algse),  consist- 
ing of  a  family  of  zoospore-like  individuals 
arranged  at  the  periphery  of  a  membranous 
sphei'e,  as  in  Volvo.v,  but  said  to  differ  from 
that  genus  in  having  only  one  cilium,  and 
also  a  basal  prolongation  or  tail  running 
toward  the  centre  of^^the  sphere.  U.  volvox 
is  described  as  a  sphere,  1-95"  in  diameter, 
with  yellowish  corpuscles  1-1728"  long,  ex- 
clusive of  the  tail,  which  is  three  or  four 
times  as  long.  Inhabiting  bog-pools.  We 
very  much  doubt  whether  it  is  distinct  from 
Volvox. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  61. 

UROLEP'TUS,  Ehr.— A  doubtful  genus 
of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Colpodina. 

They  are  either  OxytrichcE  or  SpirosUnna. 

Char.  Ej'e-spot  absent;  no  tongue-like 
process,  nor  proboscis  ;  a  tail  present. 

1.  U.  piscis  (PI.  25.  fig.  15  a)=0.vytricha 
caudata,  Duj.  Body  terete,  subturbinate, 
gradually  narrowed  behind  into  a  tail ;  in- 
ternal gramdes  greeu.  Aquatic  ;  length 
1-288  to  1-144". 

2.  V.  lamella  (PI.  25.  fig.  15  h).  Body 
depressed,  hyaline,  linear -lanceolate,  flat 
and  very  slender.    Aquatic;  length  1-216". 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Infus.  p.  358. 

UROM'YCES,  Lk.— A  supposed  genus 
of  Uredinei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi ),  perhaps 
not  properly  separated  from  I'uccinia,  but 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  state  of  that 
genus  by  the  unilocular  spores  of  the  per- 
fect fruit  (see  Uhedinei  and  Puccinia). 
The  genus  Pileolaria,  Cast.,  does  not  appear 
to  difier  from  Uromyces  in  any  essential 
particular.  The  Uromycetes  are  rusts  oc- 
curring upon  leaves,  presenting  at  least  two 
forms  of  fi-uctification  (spertnoyonia  have 
not  yet  been  observed),  viz.,  1.  Uredo-fi-uits, 
consisting  of  stylospores  unaccompanied  by 
paraphyses,  which  have  been  described  as 
species  of  Trichohasis,  Lev.,  and  2.  the  per- 
fect fruit,  resembling  that  of  Puccinia,  but 
with  unilocular  spores,  unaccompanied  by 
paraphyses.  U.  Jicarice,  Lev.  (  Uredo  Ji- 
caricE,  Alb.  &  Schw.)  is  not  uncommon 
on  Ranunculacete,  JJ.  appcndiculatus,  Lk. 
{Uredo  appe7>diciilosa,  Berk.),  on  various 
Leguminosa3. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  pp.  380, 
382  ;  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  ii. 
pp.  145  &  185 ;  Leveille,  ibid.  3  ser.  viu. 
p.  370 ;  De  Bary,  Brandpihe,  p.  33. 
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URONE'MA,Diij.— A  genus  of  Infusoria, 
=  Ci/clidium. 

U.  marinade,  marina  (PI.  25.  fig.  IG). 
Body  colourless,  semitrcansparent,  nodular, 
and  with  four  or  five  faint  longitudinal  ribs. 
Marine ;  length  1-570". 

BiBL.  Du].  Infus.  p.  392  ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
Etudes,  p.  271. 

_  UROP'ODA,  Latr.— A  genus  of  Arach- 
nida,  of  the  order  Acarina  and  family  Ga- 
macea. 

Char.  Palpi  and  rostrum  inferior ;  dorsal 
shield  consisting  of  a  single,  broad,  circular 
or  oval  piece  ;  legs  nearly  equal ;  body  fre- 
quently with  a  caducous  anal  peduncle. 

U.  vegetans  (PI.  2.  fig.  25). 

BiBL.  Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  ii. 
29  ;  Gervais,  Watckenaer's  Arachniden,  iii. 
220. 

UROSTY'LA,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Infu- 
soria =  Oxytricha. 

U.  f/)-andis  =  0.  urostyla  (PI.  25.  fig.  17). 
Semicylindrical,  subclavate,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  anterior  portion  slightly  thickened. 
Aquatic  ;  length  1-144  to  1-96". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  369;  Clap.  etLach. 
Etudes,  p.  142. 

UROT'RICHA,  Clap,  et  Lach.— A  genus 
of  Trachelina  (Ciliate  Infusoria). 

Char.  See  Trachelina.  One  species, 
U.farda,  is  known  by  its  small  size  and 
long,  single,  saltatory  cirrus. 

BiBL.  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes,  p.  314. 

UR'TICA,  L.— The  genus  to  which  the 
stinging-nettle  belongs  (see  Stings). 

US'NEA,  Ach. — A  genus  of  Parmeliacese 
(Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  with  a  somewhat 
crustaceous  branched  tliallus,  bearing  pel- 
tate apothecia,  which  often  have  a  ciliated 
margin.  U.  harhata  is  common  on  park- 
pales  and  old  trees,  U.Jlorida  and  plicata  in 
similar  situations,  mostly  in  mountainous 
regions ;  it  is  possible  they  are  all  forms  of 
one  species.  The  pendulous  fibrillous  tlial- 
lus and  ciliated  apothecia  of  U.  harhata  are 
very  characteristic. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  230  ; 
Schferer,  Emim.  Crit.  p.  3. 

USTILAGIN;EI.— A  family  of  Conio- 
mycetous  Fungi  related  to  the  Uredinei, 
generally  distinguished  by  their  growing  in 
the  interior  of  the  organs  (especially  the 
ovaries  and  anthers)  of  Flowering  Plants, 
causing  deformity,  absorption  of  the  internal 
tissue,  and  its  replacement  by  a  pulverulent 
substance  consisting  of  the  spores  of  the 
Fungi.  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  infected 
organ  exhibits  either  a  grumous  mass,  or 


an  interwoven  filamentous  mycelium,  from 
which  acrogenous  spores  arise ;  finally  the 
mycelium  disappears,  and  a  dark-coloured 
(often  foetid)  powder  remains,  composed 
entirely  of  the  spores,  which  are  simple,  or 


Fig.  781.     Fig.  782.         Fig.  783. 


Thecaphora  deformans. 
ComiJound  spores,  entire  and  broken  up. 
Magnified  460  diameters. 


more  rarely  compound  (figs.  784,  785),  i.  e. 
several  coherent  within  a  common  coat,  at 
length  free  (figs.  781-783),  smooth  or  un- 
equally echinate  or  reticulated. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flora  (art.  Uredo) ; 
Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  vii.  p.  5, 
4  ser.  ii.  p.  157 ;  De  Bary,  Brandpike ;  Bauer 
and  Banks,  in  Ctirtiss  Pract.  Ohs.  on  Brit. 
Grasses,  London,  1805  ;  Unger,  Exanthern. 
Plant. 

USTILA'GO,  Fries.— A  genus  of  Usti- 
laginei  (Coniomycetous   Fungi),  forming 

Fig.  786.  Fig.  787. 


Fig.  786.  Ustilago  Carbo,  on  oats.    Nat.  size. 
Fig.  787.  Ustilago  Carbo,  on  barley.    Nat.  size. 
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smuts,  infesting-  the  ears  of  corn  and  other 
grasses,  tlie  ovaries  and  anthers  of  other 
Flowering  Plants,  and  in  some  cases  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants.  The  interior  of 
the  organ  infested  by  them  presents  at 
first  a  grunious-mucous  whitish  mass,  which 
grows  at  the  expense  of  the  tissue  and  juice 
of  the  infested  organ,  and  is  finally  con- 
verted into  a  pulverulent  mass  of  simple 
spores,  mostly  of  deep  colour,  and  with  a 
smooth,  spiny  or  reticulated  surface. 

The  species  growing  upon  leaves  and 
stems  occur  on  grasses,  e.  g.  U.  lonr/issima 
(  Undo  lunffissima,  Sow.),  U.  hypoclyies  (  Ur. 
liypodyti's),  and  U.  f/rnndis  (or  ti/phokles)  ; 
they  form  linear  patches,  ultimately  con- 
taining smooth  black  spores.  - 

The  greater  number,  however,  occur  in 

Fig.  788. 


Portion  of  a  spike  of  Maize  infested  with  XIsHlago 
maidis.  Some  of  the  lower  grains  perfect  and  mature  ; 
above  these,  female  flowers  with  abortive  ovaries.  The 
projecting  bodies  are  grains  which  have  become  de- 
formed by  the  Usttlugo  developed  within  them. 

the  parts  of  flowers,  especially  of  grasses — 
Ust.  Carho  {ZTredo  segetvm,  Pers.),  form- 
ing the  blight  called  smut  of  corn,  com- 
monly infesting  wheat,  oats  (fig.  786),  barley 


Fig.  789. 


(fig.  787),  and  other  grasses,  filling  the  ears 
with  a  black  powder  of  smooth  spores, 
about  1-5000"  in  diameter  in  corn,  some- 
times about  twice  as  large  in  the  varieties 
attacking  species  of  Bromus.  The  smut  of 
maize  {U.  maidis,  fig.  788)  has  minutely 
echinate  spores,  1-2500"  in  diameter. 

Sedges  are  infested  by  Ust.  urceolarum 
with  dark  brown  and  Ust.  olivacea  with 
olive-coloured  spores  (Uredines,  Brit.  FL). 
Ust.  mithernrum,  growing  in  the  anthers  of 
Caryophyllacete,  has  violet-coloured  spores. 
Many  other  species  are  described  by  Tulasne, 
several  of  which  have  occurred  in  Britain. 

BiBL.  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser. 
vii.  p,  73, 4  ser.  ii.  p.  157  ;  Berk.  £rit.  Flor. 
art.  Uredo  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  p.  463. 

UTE'RIA,  Mich.   See  Thyesoporella. 

U'TERUS. — The  substance  of  the  uterus 
consists  of  longitudinal,  transverse,  and 
oblique  unstriated  muscular  fibres,  inter- 
woven with  imperfectly  developed  areolar 
tissue  resembling  that  in  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary. 

Three  layers  of  the  muscular  fibres  are 
described,  but  they  are  in- 
timately connected.  Those 
in  the  cervix  are  principally 
transverse  or  circular ;  and 
immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus,  the 
transverse  fibres  form  a 
sphincter. 

The  muscular  fibres  are 
from  1-600  to  1-400"  in 
length,  fusiform,  with  elon- 
gate-oval nuclei,  and  very 
dilficultly  separable  on  ac- 
countof  the  large  amount  of 
areolar  tissue  intermingled 
with  them. 

The  epithelium  is  simple 
and  ciliated.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  body  has 
no  papillfB,  but  here  and 
there  some  folds,  and  con- 
tains numerous  tubular  or 
uterine  glands  resembling 
the  Lieberklihn's  glands  of    Uterine  muscular 

,1      -   .  .1    •  1    iibrea,  three  weeks 

the  intestines,  their  cajcal  after  parturition, 
ends  being  simple,  bifurcate,  treated  with  acetic 
or  spiral,  and  consisting_  of  '^l^^^^  - 
abasement-membrane  with 
cylinder-epithelium. 

In  the  cervix  are  situated 
glandiUar  depressions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  secrete  a  transparent  tenacious 


Magnified 
350  diameters. 
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mucus  ;  some  of  these  are  closed,  and  form 
the  ovules  of  Naboth. 

The  lower  third  or  half  of  the  canal  of  the 
cervix  contains  papillje  covered  with  ciliated 
epithelium. 

During  pregnancy,  the  uterine  elements, 
especially  the  muscular  fibres,  as  also  the 
vessels  and  probably  the  nerves,  become 
enlarged  and  more  numeroiis,  from  new 
formation  (fig.  790). 

All  thi'ee  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  of  the 
pregnant  uterus  contain  muscular  fibres. 
After  parturition,  many  of  the  muscular 
fibres  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  be- 
come absorbed  (fig.  789). 


Fig.  790. 


Muscular  elements  from  a  uterus  at  five  months'  ges- 
tation, a,  formatiTe  cells ;  6,  young ;  c,  fully  develoiied 
muscular  fibres.    Magnified  350  diameters. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mikr.  Anat.  ii. ;  Chrobak 
in  Strieker  s  Hum.  S)-  Comp.  Hist.  iii.  p.  474, 
tr.  Power. 

UVEL'LA,  Bory,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Monadina. 

Char.  Corpuscles  without  an  eye-spot, 
moving  by  means  of  one  or  two  flagelliform 
filaments,  or  an  anterior  circle  of  cilia,  and 
aggregated  into  spherical  revolving  clusters. 


U.  virescem  (PI.  25.  fig.  18).  Corpuscles 
ovate,  rounded  at  each  end,  bright  green. 
Aquatic;  diameter  of  clusters  1-288",  length 
of  corpuscles  1-2016". 

Dujardia  regards  the  presence  of  the  fla- 
gelliform filament  as  a  character  of  the  genus. 

The  life-cjicle  of  a  cercoynnnad. — One  of 
the  Uvellae  has  been  desci-ibed  by  Dallinger 
and  Drj'sdale.  When  mature  it  multiplies 
by  fission  for  a  period  extending  over  from 
two  to  eight  days.  It  then  becomes  pecu- 
liarly amosboid ;  two  individuals  coalesce, 
slowly  increase  in  size,  and  become  a  lightly 
distended  cyst.  The  cyst  bursts,  and  incal- 
culable hosts  of  excessively  minute  sporules 
are  poured  out,  as  if  in  a  viscid  fluid  and 
densely  packed;  these  are  scattered,  and 
slowly  enlarging  acquire  fiagella.  They  be- 
come active,  attain  rapidly  the  parent  form, 
and  once  more  increase  by  fission. 

BiBL.  Dallinger  &  Drysdale,  Mo.  3Iic.  Jn. 
1873  ;  Ehr.  Infm.  p.  19 ;  Duj.  Infm.  p.  300. 

UVIGERI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  genus  of  hya- 
line Foraminif  era,  nearPolymorphina.  Shell 
made  up  of  three  series  of  infiated  chambers, 
alternating  irregularly  on  an  elong-ate  spire, 
often  ribbed  ;  orifice  central,  round,  tubular, 
and  lipped.  The  triserial  alternation  passes 
sometimes  into  a  biserial  and  even  a  uni- 
serial  growth  {Saf/rina,  restricted).  Uvic/e- 
rina  is  world-wide  in  its  disti-ibution,  and 
goes  back  to  the  Middle  Tertiary  Period. 

U.  pygmcea  (PI.  18.  fig.  8). 

BiBL.  D'Orbigny,  Aym.  Sc.  Nat.  vii.  269 ; 
Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  169;  Parker&  Jones, 
PJiil.  Trans,  civ.  363. 

BiBL.  That  of  the  order. 

VACUOLES.— Clear  spaces  in  the  pro- 
toplasm or  sarcode  of  many  Protista,  espe- 
cially in  the  Infusoria.  They  change  their 
position  in  the  individual,  and  should  not  be 
confounded  with  "  contractile  vesicles." 

See  Inpusoria. 

VAGINIC'OLA,  Lamarck,  Ehr.— A  ge- 
nus of  Vorticellina,  Ciliate  Infusoria. 

Char.  Body  sessile,  in  a  membranous, 
urceolate,  sessile  sheath.  See  Vorticel- 
lina. 

V.  crystallina  (PI.  25.  fig.  19)  =  Cothurnin 
crystal/ilia.  Sheath  crystalline,  m-ceolate, 
straight,  internal  granules  green.  Aquatic ; 
length  1-216". 

1  sp.  only,  V.  decumbenSf'Berl. 

Blbl.  Ehr.  Infits.  p.  295  ;  Clap,  et  Lach. 
mtdes,  p.  126. 

VAGINULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  Stichoste- 
gian  subgenus  of  Nodosarina,  with  oblique 
I  chambers. 
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V.  badenmsis,  D'Orb.  (PI.  18.  fig.  35). 
BiBL.  Williamson,  Rec.  Foram.  21  {T>en- 
talina)  ;  Jones,  Parker,  and  Brady,  Monogr, 
For.  Crag.  63. 

VALKE'RIA,  Flem.— A  genus  of  In- 
fundibulate  Ctenostomatous  Polyzoa,  of  the 
family  Vesieulariadae. 

Char.  Variously  branched ;  cells  oval, 
in'egularly  clustered;  eight  tentacles,  but 
no  gizzard.    Three  species. 

BiBL.  Johnst.  Bj-itish  Zooph.  p.  373; 
Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  p.  20. 

VALLISNE'RIA,  Mich.— An  aquatic 
genus  of  Angiospermous  Flowering  Plants, 
belonging  to  the  family  Hydrocharidaceas. 
V.  spiralis,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
occurring  wild  also  in  North  America,  India, 
&c.,  is  commonly  grown  in  jars  for  the  sake 
of  observing  the  Rotation  in  the  leaves. 
This  plant  is  dioecious  ;  and  the  specimens 
ordinarily  found  in  cultivation  are  the  pistil- 
late forms,  which  often  produce  flowers, 
but  the  seeds,  remaining  unfertilized,  never 
ripen  ;  the  plant  increases  rapidly,  however, 
by  runners,  if  in  a  healthy  condition.  We 
find  it  thrive  well  in  any  situation  indoors 
near  a  window  and  not  exposed  to  frost ;  but 
it  attains  a  far  larger  size  in  water  kept  at  a 
high  temperature,  as  in  Victoria-twaliB  in 
Botanic  Gardens.  It  is  necessary,  when 
growing  it  in  jars,  not  to  keep  too  many  or 
too  large  "  snails "  in  the  water,  as  they 
destroy  the  leaves.    See  Rotation. 

VALVULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  genus  of  are- 
naceous Foraminifera. 

Typically  it  has  a  triserial,  three-sided, 
pj'rauiidal  shell,  with  three  chambers  in  a 
turn  of  its  spire  and  a  valved  or  tougued 
aperture.  The  trifacial  compression  disap- 
pears in  a  common  trochoid  form,  which 
becomes  scale-like  and  flat.  If  the  cham- 
bers fail  to  make  a  coil,  an  obliquely  semi- 
oval  shell  is  produced,  with  a  broad  oblique 
septal  plane  and  a  large  valve,which  bridges 
over  the  crescentic  aperture  with  bars.  The 
triangular  fonn  sometimes  becomes  Bulimi- 
noid  ;  and  often  takes  on  a  uniserial  growth 
(Cknmlina,  restricted),  either  cylindric,  tri- 
carinate,  f)r  five-angled.  Numerous  forms, 
recent  and  fossil.  V.  attstriaca  (PI.  18.  f.  20). 

BiBL.  Parker  &  Jones,  Ann.  N.  II.  3.  v. 
467  ;  Carpenter,  Introd.  For.  146. 

VAMPYREL'LA,  Haeckel.  A  genus  of 
Monera.    See  Protista. 

BiBL.  Haeckel,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  33. 
VARIOLA'RIA.Pers. — Aspurious  genus 
of  Lichens,  founded  upon  imperfect  forms 
of  Pertusaria,  &c.  j 


BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  172 ; 
Schserer,  Enum.  Crit.  p.  229. 

VASCULAR  BUNDLES.— This  title  is 
applied  to  the  fibrous  cords  which  form  the 
ribs,  veins,  &c.  of  the  leaves,  petioles  and 
other  appendicular  organs  of  all  plants  rank- 
ing above  the  Mosses,  and  which  by  their 
confluence  and  more  considerable  develop- 
ment constitute  the  wood  of  stems  and 
trunks.  The  vascular  bundles  of  petioles 
(fig.  660,  page  721),  &c.,  rvmning  into  leaves 
to  form  their  ribs,  and  lying  imbedded  in 
parenchyma,  resemble  the  bundles  which 
form  the  rudiments  of  wood  of  the  stem 
itself.  The  bundles  remain  isolated  as  fibrous 
cords  in  the  stems  of  the  herbaceous  Monoco- 
tyledons, or  are  only  combined  into  a  wood, 
in  the  Palms,  &c.,  by  the  lignification  of  the 
cells  of  the  parenchyma  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  (fig.  461,  p.  501).  In  the  Dicoty- 
ledons, the  rudimentary  bundles  are  deve- 
loped in  a  circle  surrounding  the  pith  (fig. 
455,  p.  487),  and  soon  unite  to  form  a  tube 
of  wood,  with  an  external  cambium  layer  and 


Fig.  791. 


Monocotyledon. 

Transverse  section  of  a  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  a 
Palm;  the  upper  end  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of 
the  stem.  woody  fibres  resembling  liber  in  struc- 
ture ;  s.  u,  spii'al  vessels;  c,  cambium  (vasa  propria): 
d,  ducts ;  p,  parenchyma ;  I,  liber ;  /.  c,  laticiterous 
canals.    Magnified  150  diameters. 

a  true  bark ;  and  the  cambium  layer  is  the 
seat  of  renewed  development  of  the  vascular 
bundle  in  each  successive  year.    On  such 
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characters  of  growth,  Schleiden  founded  a 
division  of  tlie  vascular  bundles  into  classes 
vpliich  are  convenient  in  reference  to  micro- 
scopical investigations,  and  affixed  tolerably 
perfect  systematic  characters  to  them. 

In  the  higher  Flowerless  Plants,  viz. 
Ferns,  Equisetaceje,  &c.,  the  vascular  bun- 
dles are  composed  chiefly  of  ducts,  sur- 
rounded by  elongated  tubular  cells,  almost 
devoid  of  secondary  deposits,  the  whole 
enclosed  by  a  layer  of  tolerably  firm  prosen- 
chymatous  wood-cells,  especially  developed 
in  the  Ferns.  In  the  Ferns,  the  ducts  are 
mostly  of  the  kind  called  scalariform  (fig. 
664,  page  722 ;  PI.  39.  fig.  10),  in' the  Equi- 
setacese  annular  (fig.  661,  page  722),  in  the 
Lycopodiacese  sjnral  (fig.  659,  page  721 ; 
PI.  39.  figs.  11  &  12).  They  are  variously 
arranged  in  the  different  orders,  but  agree  in 
the  mode  of  development,  namely  in  grow- 
ing only  at  the  end  next  the  punctum  vege- 
tationis,  in  proportion  to  the  elongation  of 
the  stem  and  the  evolution  of  leaves.  Hence 
Schleiden  calls  them  simultaneous  bundles  ; 
their  various  elements — ducts,  tubular  and 
prosencliymatous  cells — being  formed  si- 
multaneously. 

In  the  Monocotyledons,  where  the  vas- 
cular bundles  occur  isolated,  they  originate 
in  the  2>>'>icf>cm  vcgetationis,  and  are  deve- 
loped with  the  growth  of  the  stem,  outwards 
and  upwards  into  the  leaves,  and  outwards 
and  downwards  towards  the  permanent  cir- 
cumference of  the  stem,  old  and  new  bundles 
crossing  each  other  in  a  more  or  less  com- 
plicated manner  (fig.  461,  page  501).  Here 
(fig.  791)  the  first  trace  of  the  vascular  bundle 
consists  of  spiral  vessels,  followed  on  the 
outer  side  by  spiral,  annular,  or  reticulated 
ducts  ;  next  comes  a  collection  of  elongated 
tubular  cells  of  delicate  structure  (vasa 
jrropria),  and  in  the  outer  part,  at  first,  a 
cambium  region,  Avhich  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  prosencliymatous  woody  struc- 
ture having  the  character  of  LiBEK-cells. 
In  this  case,  the  development  is  not  only 
gradual  from  the  punctum  vegetationis  out- 
ward, but  the  inner  side  of  each  bundle  is 
perfected  first,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
outer  part  into  wood  occupies  a  whole 
season  of  growth.  Hence  these  are  entitled 
jwogressive  bundles  ;  but  as  no  new  develop- 
ment occurs  in  these  in  successive  seasons, 
they  are  further  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  Dicotyledons  as  definite  bundles.  The 
structure  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  Monoco- 
tyledons is  very  well  seen,  in  difierent  charac- 
teristic conditions,  in  vertical  and  horizontal 


sections  of  the  stems  of  the  white  lily,  of  the 
large  grasses,rhizomes  of  sedges  and  rushes — 
aflbrding  well-developed  examples  in  herba- 
ceous structures — of  the  bamboo  (an  arbo- 
rescent grass),  of  the  common  cane  or  the 

partridge  cane  "  (looth  species  of  Palms), 
where  the  bundles  are  connected  by  lignified 
parenchyma.  In  leaves  of  bulbous  Monoco- 
tyledons, &c.,  the  bundles  consist  chiefly  of 
spiral  vessels ;  in  the  palms,  bananas,  &c., 
the  woody  fibre  extends  also  into  the  ribs  of 
the  foliaceous  organs. 

In  the  Dicotyledons,  the  bundles  of  the 
stem  appear  first  as  a  circle  of  cords  com- 
posed of  spiral  vessels,  around  the  pith,  out- 
side which  larger  vessels  and  ducts,  and 
subsequently  woody  fibre  or  wood-cells  are 
developed,  passing  into  the  elongated  pros- 
enchymatous  liber  (fig.  792).    The  develop- 


Fig.  792. 


Dicotyledon. 

Transverse  section  of  a  fibro-vaseular  bundle  of  a 
Melon  stem ;  the  U).iper  end  next  the  centre  of  the  stem, 
p,  pith ;  s.  V,  spiral  vessels;  m.  >•,  medullary  rays;  m, 
wood;  pitted  ducts ;  e,  cambium;  /,  liber;  I.  c,  lati- 
ciferous  canals;  c.  cellular  envelope  of  the  bark;  e, 
epidermis.    Magnified  50  diameters. 

raent  of  the  successive  regions  is  pvogj-essive 
during  the  first  season ;  but  here  the  cam- 
bium laj^er  remains  capable  of  renewed 
activity,  and  a  new  layer  of  wood  (and  of 
liber)  is  added  on  the  outside  of  the  bundle 
in  each  successive  season ;  hence  these  bun- 
dles are  distinguished  as  indefinite.  These 
may  be  observed  in  sections  and  yoimg 
shoots  of  any  common  tree  (figs.  455  &  457, 
pages  487  &  488). 

Infinite  variety  of  modification  occurs  in 
the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  vas- 
cular bundles  within  the  limits  above  laid 
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down,  or  very  slightly  overstepping  them. 
A  few  remarkable  cases  may  be  mentioned 
here ;  in  the  Orobanchacese  (parasites)  no 
spiral  vessels  occur  in  the  vascular  bundles 
forming  the  wood  ;  in  Victoria  regia  the 
isolated  bundles  are  composed  of  spiral 
vessels  without  any  prosenchymatous  wood- 
cells;  other  peculiarities,  influencing  moi'e 
especially  the  characters  of  Wood,  are  given 
under  that  article.  Vasculose,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  vessels  are  formed,  is  in- 
soluble in  hydi'ochloric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  and  in  copper  solutions,  but  is  soluble 
in  boiling  caustic  potash.  (See  also  Cam- 
bium and  Medulla.) 

BiBL.  Henfrey,  Mem.  Course  (Masters)  ; 
Bentley,  Man.  Botany,  and  works  on  Struc- 
tural Botany ;  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1870,  p.  204 ; 
Mo.  Mic.  Jn.  iii.  1870. 

VAUCHE'RIA,D.C.— An  important  and 
to  the  microscopist  a  most  interesting  genus 
of  Siphonacese(Confervoid  A  Igoj),  consisting 
of  green  filamentous  plants  gTOwing  in  fresh 
and  salt  water,  and  on  damp  ground,  charac- 
terized by  the  continuity  of  the  cavity 
throughout  the  branched  tubular  filament 
(sometimes  several  inches  long)  of  which 
each  plant  is  composed,  .and  by  the  modes  of 
reproduction,  both  by  gonidia  and  by  spores. 
VavcliericE  maybe  gathered  on  damp  borders 
in  every  garden,  or  by  the  sides  of  ditches, 
where  they  form  fine  sillcy  green  tufts ;  they 
are  very  variable  in  form  and  size,  so  that 
the  specific  distinctions  heretofore  laid  down 
appear  to  be  worth  little.  The  ordinarily 
occurring  species  presents  itself  as  a  tubular 
cell  of  comparatively  gigantic  dimensions, 
containing  more  or  less  protoplasm,  coloured 
by  chlorophyll  in  the  form  of  minute  gra- 
nules applied  upon  the  wall  or  occupying 
more  or  less  of  the  cavity.  The  green  gi-a- 
nules  may  be  seen  to  He  imbedded  in  a 
colourless  protoplasm  at  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cellulose  wall ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe,  when  the  filament  is  accidentally 
or  intentionally  ruptured,  that  the  gi-een 
granules  which  may  escape  are  contained  in 
a  mucous  investment,  which  soon  rounds 
itself  into  a  globular  body,  of  size  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  green  granules 
extruded ;  these  globules  sometimes  even 
exhibit  a  slight  rolling  mo^'ement,  but  they 
appear  idtimately  to  decay.  Such  globules 
sometimes  occur  inside  the  filaments,  when 
the  growth  is  unhealthy ;  and  Itzigsohn  calls 
them  spermatosphe7-es,  stating  that  they  pro- 
duce spermatozoids.  This,  like  this  au- 
thor's observations,  requires  confii-mation. 


If  the  FaMc7ien'«-filaments  are  gathered  at 
a  favourable  epoch,  or  if  they  are  cultivated 
in  a  vessel  of  water  well  exposed  to  light, 
the  blind  ends  of  the  filaments  (or  rather  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  filament)  are  found 
very  densely  filled  with  gi'een  contents,  ap- 
pearing almost  black  ;  and  if  these  ends  are 
watched  early  in  the  morning,  a  remarkable 
series  of  phenomena  is  observed  in  them. 
The  ends  of  the  filaments  about  to  produce 
gonidia  are  found  swollen  into  a  slightly 
clavate  form,  the  green  contents  of  the 
"  club  "  part  from  the  general  contents  of 
the  filament,  leaving  a  transparent  space 
(fig.  793)  ;  then,  having  as  it  were  acquired 
a  definite  independence,  the  isolated  mass 
returns  so  as  to  fill  up  the  transverse  light 
space,  but  does  not  again  coalesce  with  the 
lower  mass  of  contents.  Next,  a  light  space 
is  observed  between  the  surface  of  the  ter- 
minal body  of  contents  and  the  cellulose 

Fig.  793.  Fig.  794. 


Vaueheria  tTngeri. 

Fig.  79S.  End  of  a  filament  in  which  a  goiiidium  is 
being  developed. 
Fig.  794.  Gonidiura  escaping  from  the  filament. 

Magnified  50  diameters. 

wall  surroimding  it;  and  the  latter  soon 
gives  awaj'  at  the  apex,  forming  a  passage 
for  the  escape  of  the  contents.  This  mass 
of  contents  is  now  clearly  recognizable  as  the 
f/onicKinn  or  zoospore ;  it  gradually  extri- 
cates itself  from  the  tube,  with  a  rotatory 
motion  around  its  own  axis,  and  it  exhibits 
a  remarkable  elasticity  of  structure,  giving 
way  and  altering  its  form  (fig.  794)  to 
squeeze  through  the  narrow  orifice  of  es- 
cape ;  sometimes  it  becomes  "  pinched  "  in 
this  process  into  two  independent  gonidia 
of  lialf  the  usual  size.  As  soon  as  it  has 
perfectly  emerged,  it  assumes  an  elliptical 
form,  increases  much  in  size,  and  is  seen  to 
I  be  covered  with  innumerable  vibratile  cilia 
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(fig.  796),  arising  from  its  gelatinou.s  (pro- 
toplasmic) coat  (these  are  rendered  much 
more   distinct   by  applying  tincture  of 


Fig.  795. 


Fio;.  798. 
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Vauchfvia  Ungeri. 

Fig.  79-5.  End  of  the  filament  from  which  the  goiiidiiuu 
has  escaped.    Magnified  50  diameters. 

Fig.  796.  Gonidium  which  has  been  treated  with 
iodine  and  dried  between  two  slips  of  glass,  showing 
the  cilia  very  clearly.    Magnified  HO  diameters. 

iodine)  :  no  cellulose  membrane  exists  at 
this  time ;  and  the  gonidium  swims  about 
actively  in  the  water,  revolving  on  its  long 
axis.  The  large  number  of  cilia  existing  on 
this  gonidium  distinguish  it  remarkably 
from  all  others ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  nearer  relationship  than 
appears  at  first  sight.  The  green  substance 
at  tlie  surface  of  the  gonidium  presents  a 
peculiar  granular  or  globular  appearance ; 
and  it  appears  not  far-fetched  to  regard  this 
body  as  composed  of  a  densely  combined 
family  of  ordinary  two-  or  four-ciliated 
zoospores,  such  as  would  be  formed  by  the 
swarming-spores  of  Hi/drodicti/oh  if  they 
remained  in  their  prinntive  crowded  con- 
dition. This,  however,  is  a  point  requiring 
further  examination.  The  end  of  the  tube 
from  which  the  gonidium  has  escaped  ap- 
pears as  a  hyaline  sac  (fig.  795),  which  soon 
decays  down  to  the  point  where  the  con- 
tents parted,  where  a  septum,  now  closing 
the  tube,  is  developed. 

After  swimming  about  for  some  time, 
from  one  to  several  hours  (usually  about 
two),  the  gonidium  Mis  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  its  cilia  disappear,  and  it  assumes 
a  spherical  form,  acquiring  very  soon  a  di- 
stinct cellulose  coat ;  after  this  it  soon  ger- 
minates by  pushing  out  one  or  more  tubular 
processes  (fig.  797),  which  grow  up  into 
filaments  like  the  parent.  Sometimes  the 
gonidium  cannot  make  its  escape ;  sometimes 
half  of  it  escapes  and  becomes  pinched  off", 
the  other  half  being  left  behind:  in  these 
cases,  the  arrested  body,  or  the  remaining 


portion  of  the  divided  one,  germinates  in 
situ  (tig.  798 ). 

It  .should  be  mentioned  that  the  contents 
of  the  vegetative  filaments  have  a  remark- 
able tenacity  of  life ;  for  if  the  tube  is  slightly 


Fig.  797 


Fig.  798. 


Vaueheria  Ungeri. 

Fig.  797.  G-onidia  germiaating.  Magnified  about  15 
diameters. 

Fig.  79S.  Filament  with  gonidia  germinating  in  the 
parent  tnbe ;  the  left-hand  figure,  half  a  divided  goni- 
dium.   Magnified  25  diameters. 

injured  at  any  point,  the  primordial  utricle 
commonly  retracts  from  the  wound,  and 
secretes  a  cellulose  layer  on  its  sm-face, 
shutting  off'  the  injured  part.  Filaments 
are  sometimes  met  with  having  several 
living  regions  of  this  kind,  shooting  out 
into  branches,  separated  from  each  other 
by  dead,  empty  lengths  of  the  filament. 

Besides  the  vegetative  reproduction  above 
described,  the  Vauchericc  are  reproduced  by 
spores  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  two 
distinct  kinds  of  reproductive  organs.  Fila- 
ments growing  on  damp  ground  ordinarily 
exhibit  lateral  organs  of  two  kinds,  asso- 
ciated together,  but  variou.sly  grouped  and 
collected  in  varying  numbers  at  particular 
points,  apparently  according  to  external 
conditions.  The  larger  kind  of  organ  ap- 
pears first  as  a  ptiuch-like  process,  which 
expands  into  a  squat,  flask-shaped  body, 
stalked  or  sessile,  the  neck  of  which  is  gra- 
dually turned  over  in  the  development,  until 
it  projects  at  one  side,  the  form  then  some- 
what resembling  that  of  a  bird's  head  (or  a 
chemist's  glass  retort  cut  off"  short  at  the 
neck)  (PI.  45.  fig.  12  a,  b,  s).  Near  this,  on 
the  main  filament,  or  on  a  common  pedicel 
with  one  or  more  of  the  bird's-head  organs, 
is  developed  another  organ,  at  first  straight 
and  tubular,  but  soon  curving  over  into  the 
form  of  a  hook  or  scroll,  without,  however, 
expanding  (PI.  45.  fig.  12  a,  b,  «).  The 
expanded  part  of  the  bird's-head  organ  (or 
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sporanf/tum  )  becomes  filled  with  dense  green 
grauular  matter,  and  cut  off  by  a  septum 
from  tlie  main  filament.  Tiie  upper  part  of 
the  hook"  is  likewise  cut  off  by  a  septum ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  apical  cell  thus 
formed  are  of  a  light  colour,  and  soon  lose 
most  of  the  chlorophyll.  From  the  associa- 
tion of  these  two  kinds  of  organ,  and  the 
production  of  spores  in  the  sporanges,  it  was 
supposed,  as  long  ago  as  in  Vaucher's  time, 
that  they  represented  sexual  organs.  Vau- 
cher  thought  the  "  hooks  "  discharged  a 
kind  of  pollen  to  fertilize  the  sporanges. 
Other  algologists,  especially  Niigeli,  sup- 
posed or  asserted  that  a  conjugation  took 
place  between  them  (like  that  in  Spiroc/yra), 
— a  view  more  or  less  favourably  received 
until  a  few  years  since,  v/hen  Karsten  as- 
serted that  he  had  actually  observed  it  in 
all  its  details.  But  Pringsheim  long  since 
published  a  very  complete  and  certainly 
more  trustworthy  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  structures,  in  which  he  denies 
the  conjugation,  but  asserts  that  the  "  hook  " 
is  an  anthcridium,  and  that  when  mature  it 
bursts  at  the  apex  and  discharges  biciliated 
spermatozoids  resembling  those  of  Fucus, 
which  enter  the  simultaneously  opened  neck 
of  the  sporange  and  fertilize  its  granular 
contents.  The  contents  become  isolated 
from  the  wall,  secrete  a  proper  coat,  and 
form  a  free  cell  (spore)  lying  in  the  sporange, 
its  granular  matter  gradually  losing  the 
green  colour  and  becoming  brown  (PI.  45. 
fig.  12  c).  Two  coats,  at  least,  are  deve- 
loped ;  and  the  spore  ultimately  escapes  by 
the  decay  of  the  parent  filament  and  spo- 
range. According  to  Pringsheim,  about 
three  months  elapse  before  germination,  in 
wliich  process  the  outer  spore-coat  splits, 
and  the  inner  gi-ows  out  into  a  tube,  forming 
the  basis  of  a  new  ramification  of  the  Vau- 
f/ierirt-filament. 

In  the  systematic  works  on  Algology, 
numerous  species  of  aquatic  and  land  Vau- 
clierim  are  described ;  but  we  agree  with 
Thuret  in  believing  that  the  characters  by 
which  most  of  the  forms  are  distinguished 
are  unessential,  therefore  we  omit  any  syn- 
opsis of  them.  Even  V.  racemosa,  De- 
caisne,  appears  merely  an  extreme  of  the 
kind  of  development  producing  V.  geminata. 
Thuret  proposes  the  name  V.  Ungeri,  to  in- 
clude all  but  V.  racemosa;  Hassall  suppresses 
the  name  V.  clmata,  as  indicating  a  form 
common  to  all  the  species,  of  which  he  de- 
scribes a  large  number.  We  do  not  find 
any  thing  sufficiently  distinctive  in  the  cha- 


racters of  the  marine  species  cited  by 
Harvey. 

The  admirable  essay  of  Unger  should  be 
consulted  by  those  studying  the  gonidial 
reproduction. 

BiBL.  Vaucher,  Conferves  d'eau  douce 
(Ectosperma)  ;  Hassall,  Brit.  Fr.  Alg.  ; 
Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  195 ;  Unger, 
Nova  Acta,  xiii.  p.  11,  Die  P/lanze  im  Mom. 
der  Thierwerdwng,  Vienna,  1843 ;  Decaisue, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xvii.  p.  480 ;  Thuret, 
ibi  l.  xix.  p.  266 ;  Karsten,  Bot.  Zcitung,  x. 
p.  85  (1852),  XV.  p.  1 ;  Pringsh.  Ber.  Berl. 
Akad.  March  1855  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser. 
XV.  p.  346 ;  Alex.  Braun,  Verjilngung  {Bay 
Sac.  Vol.  1853,  passim),  Alg.  unicell.  (1855) 
pp.  8, 105  ;  Niigeli,  Neues  Algemi/st.  p.  175 
pi.  4;  Itzigsohn,  Bot.  Zeit.  xi.  p.  225  (1853) ; 
Dippel,  Flora,  1856,  p.  481 ;  Rabenht.  Fl. 
Eur.  Alg.  iii.  p.  267. 

VEGETABLE  IVORY.— This  substance 
consists  of  the  seeds  of  the  Palm  called 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  composed  of  a  large 
round  mass  of  bony  Albumen,  in  which 
a  small  embryo  is  imbedded.  -Slices  of  this 
ivory-like  albumen,  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope, afford  very  beautiful  examples  of 
vegetable  cells  with  the  cavities  almost  ob- 
literated by  Secondary  deposits  (PI.  38. 
fig.  23). 

VEIN. — Veins  of  the  human  body  differ 
from  arteries  in  possessing  thinner  walls, 
less  elastic  and  muscular  tissue,  and  a 
stronger  tunica  adventitia.  There  are  five 
histological  elements  to  be  considered,  viz. 
the  epithelial  or  internal  layer,  the  internal 
elastic  membrane,  the  hbrous  tunic,  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  the  tunica  adventitia, 
besides  the  valves  of  the  veins. 

Fpithelial  layer  consists  of  cells  which, 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding 
structures  of  Auteries,  present  a  more 
polygonal  and  less  distinctly  fusiform  shape, 
and  are  consequently  shorter  and  broader. 
Their  size  varies  in  different  regions  of 
the  body. 

Infernal  elastic  membrane. — This  is  a 
delicate  and  rather  loose  network  of  hbres, 
which  for  the  most  part  run  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction  and  but  rarely  form  a 
fenestrated  elastic  tunic ;  for  this  only  occurs 
in  large  venous  trunks.  The  membrane 
never  acquires  the  strength  and  size  it 
attains  in  the  arteries.  In  the  iliac  and 
crural  veins  this  coat  appears  in  some  places 
to  be  split  into  two  laminae  which  inter- 
communicate by  means  of  fine  elastic  fibrils, 
and  the  space  between  is  occupied  by  a 
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fibrous  connective  tissue  containing  longi- 
tudinally and  transversely  arranged  short 
fusiform  cells. 

The  internal  longitudinal-Jihrous  t.unic  is 
situated  between  the  epithelial  layer  and 
the  internal  elastic  membrane,  as  in  the 
arteries,  but  is  developed  to  a  much  less 
extent.  In  some  veins  it  is  almost  wanting, 
as  in  those  of  the  neck  and  axilla,  the  vena 
cava,  and  the  mesenteric,  portal,  and  pul- 
monary veins.  In  the  popliteal  vein,  on 
the  contrary,  where  it  is  very  thick  and 
presents  small  elevations  and  transverse 
rugfe  to  the  eye,  its  structure  is  essen- 
tially like  that  of  the  corresponding  layer 
in  the  arteries,  with  the  exception  that  in 
many  parts  numerous  muscular  fibres  are 
present  in  the  venous  structure.  Thus  the 
crural  vein  pi-esents  small  bundles  of  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  between  the  laminas 
of  its  elastic  inner  coat ;  and  the  popliteal 
possesses  in  the  same  layer  an  internal 
longitudinal  and  an  external  transverse 
layer  of  muscular  fibres. 

Muscular  Jihres. — In  accordance  with  the 
presence  or  absence  of  muscular  fibres  in 
the  walls  of  the  veins,  these  vessels  are 


Fig.  799. 


Longitudinal  section  of  tlie  vena  cava  inferior,  near 
the  liver,  a,  inner  coat ;  b,  middle  coat  without  mus- 
cular fibres;  c,  inner  layer  of  the  outer  coat — a,  its 
longitudinal  muacles;  /3,  its  transverse  areolar  ele- 
ments ;  d,  outer  portion  of  the  outer  coat,  without 
muscles.    Magnified  30  diameters. 


divided  into  the  muscular  and  the  non- 
muscular.  To  the  former  belong  the  veins 
of  the  pia  and  dura  mater,  the  veins  of 
Breschet  in  the  bones,  the  veins  of  the 
retina,  the  lower  portions  of  the  veins  of 
the  trunk  opening  into  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rioi',  the  external  and  internal  jugular 
veins,  and  the  subclavian  veins.  Tlie  mus- 
cular veins  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups: — 1.  Veins  with  longitudinal  mus- 
cles, as  those  of  the  pi-egnant  uterus. 
2.  Veins  with  an  internal  layer  of  circularly 
and  an  external  layer  of  longitudinally 
arranged  muscular  fibres,  the  axillary  veins 
for  instance.  3.  Veins  with  an  internal  and 
external  longitudinal  and  middle  transverse 
layer  of  muscular  fibres,  such  as  the  iliac 
and  popliteal  veins.  4.  Veins  with  circular 
muscular  fibres,  such  as  the  smaller  veins 
of  the  neck  and  internal  mammary  vein. 
The  arrangement  of  muscular  fibres  varies 
in  the  same  region.  As  regards  the  propor- 
tional strength  of  the  muscular  coat,  the 
following  veins  are  placed  in  order  of 
diminishing  muscular  power : — the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities,  those  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  and  upper  extremity,  and, 
finally,  those  of  the  thorax  and  neck. 

The  tunica  adventitia  consists  of  bundles 
of  decussating  fibrils,  the  direction  of  which 
is  for  the  most  part  longitudinal.  As  a 
general  rule  their  diameter  increases  with 
that  of  the  vessel ;  but  there  are  many 
exceptions.  This  layer  is  thicker  in  the 
veins  than  in  the  arteries;  moreover  it 
contains  but  a  small  amount  of  elastic  fibres, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibres  in  some  veins.  Nevertheless 
the  limits  between  the  layers  of  muscular 
and  elastic  fibres  are  never  well  defined. 

The  vab-es  of  veins  cannot  be  regarded  as 
true  duplications  of  the  internal  tunics. 
The  elastic,  finely  fibrillated  internal  mem- 
brane covers  only  the  convex  surface  of  the 
valves ;  and  the  proper  substance  of  the 
valve  is  composed  of  finely  fibrillated  con- 
nective tissue,  with  stellate  and  fusiform 
cells. 

BiBL.  Eberth  in  StricJier's  Human  ^ 
Comp.  Hist.^  Syd.  Soc.  tr.  Power,  i.  p.  275. 

VEINS  OF  Plants.  —  The  name  com- 
monly applied  to  the  ramifications  of  the 
Vasculab  bundles,  forming  the  ribs  of 
leaves  and  similar  organs. 

VENILI'NA,  Giimbel.  See  Textularia. 

BiBL.  Giimbel,  Tr.  Munich  Acad.  cl.  2. 
X.  648. 

VER  MES  =  Annuloida  (without  the 
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Ecliinodyi'mata)  aud  the  Annulosa  belong- 
ing to  the  classes  Gephyrea,  Annelida, 
Chfetognatha. 

VERMIOULA'RIA,  Fr.  — A  genus  of 
Sphferonemei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  but 
seemingl3'  stylosporous  states  of  Sphseriacei, 
most  of  the  species  being  included  under 
Sphceria  in  the  British  Flora.  They  grow 
on  decaying  stalks,  leaves,  or  wood. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  274, 
&c.,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  p.  378;  Fries, 
Sumniu  Ver/.  p.  419. 

VERMILION,  orbisulphuret  of  mercury, 
is  used  as  a  pigment  for  injecting.  It  should 
be  in  a  finely  divided  state,  in  which  it  is 
best  obtained  by  levigation,  and  should  not 
exhibit  any  white  crystalline  particles  when 
examined  as  an  opaque  object. 

See  Injuction. 

VERNEUILI'NA,  D'Orb.    See  Textu- 

LARIA. 

VERRUC  A'RIA,  Pers.— A  genus  of  Ver- 
rucarieas  (  Angiocarpous  Lichens ), containing 
numerous  species  having  a  crustaceous  or 
cartilagineo-membranous  thallus  growing 
upon  aud  adherent  to  the  bark  of  trees  or 
stones ;  named  from  the  wart-like  processes 
corresponding  to  the  perithecia,  which  open 
hy  a  pore  at  the  surface.  The  perithecia 
have  a  black  rind,  enclosing  either  the 
whole  or  the  upper  half  of  the  nucleus. 
The  spermogonia  much  resemble  the  peri- 
thecia, only  they  are  much  smaller  ;  they 
occur  either  scattered  among  the  perithecia, 
or  collected  towards  the  margins  of  the 
thallus. 

BiBL.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  152 ; 
Leigh  ton,  i/ri<.  Angioc.  Lich.  p.  35;  Schferer, 
Eimm.  crit.  p.  213  ;  Tulasue,  Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  3  ser.  xvii.  p.  215,  pi.  3. 

VERRUC  ARIE'/E.— A  family  of  Angio- 
carpous or  closed-fruited  Lichens,  charac- 
terized by  rounded  apothecia,  closed  by  a 
special  jicrithcciuni,  perforated  by  a  conti- 
guous pore,  and  containing  a  somewhat  hya- 
line, gelatinous,  dissolving  nucleus. 

VERTEBRALI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  genns  of 
porcellaneous  Foramiuifera,  near  Miiiola. 

Char.  Shell  fi-ee,  regular,  greatly  com- 
pressed, mostly  inequilateral,  more  convex 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  suborbicular 
or  elongate  ;  spire  embracing  in  the  young 
state  only,  afterwards  straight ;  chamhers  in 
the  spire,  two  or  three  ;  orifice  a  large 
patulous  apertiu-e  along  the  septal  plane. 
See  Articulina  and  Renulina. 

One  recent  British  species  : 

V.  striata  (PI.  18.  fig.  10). 


Fijr.  800. 


LTlicillium 
c^'lindrosp'.irum. 
Magnified  aOO 
diameters. 


BiBL.  Williamson,  Rec.  For.  89 ;  Car- 
penter, Lit  rod.  For.  72. 

VERTICIL'Ll  UM,  Nees.— A  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Ilyphomycetous  Fungi),  distin- 
guished from  Botrytis  (under 
which  it  is  included,  with 
Acrostalagtnus,  by  Fries) 
chiefly  by  the  verticillate 
arrangement  of  the  sporifer- 
ous  branches.  A  number  of 
species  are  described  ;  but 
from  the  observations  of  Hoff- 
mann and  Bail  on  the  germi- 
nation of  Trichothccinin,  this 
genus  represents  only  one 
form  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  other  genera, —  V.  ruherri- 
muni,  Bonorden  {Botrytis  vcr- 
ticiUoides,  Corda,  which  Iloif- 
mann  regards  as  identical  with 
Acrustalayiniis  parasitans  and 
cinnuharinus),  having  been 
raised  from  the  spores  of  Tri- 
chothecium  roseuin,  and  its  "  spores  "  being 
barren  (see  Trichothecium).  Berkeley 
and  Broome  describe  and  figure  several  new 
species. 

BiBL.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  vii.  p.  101, 
pi.  7.  figs.  15-18;  Fries,  Sununa  Vey.  {Bo- 
trytis), p.  491. 

See  also  Trichothecium. 

VESICULA'RIA,  Thomps.— A  genus  of 
Infundibulate  Ctenostomatous  Polyzoa,  of 
the  family  Vesiculariadse. 

V.  spinosa,  general  on  the  sea-shore. 

BiBL.  Thompson,  Zool.  Illustr.  p.  98  ; 
Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  370. 

VESICULARI'ADyE.— A  family  of  In- 
fundibulate Ctenostomatous  Polyzoa. 

Char.  Polypidom  plant- like,  horny,  tubu- 
lar ;  cells  free,  deciduous,  the  ends  flexible 
and  invertile.    Genera : 

1.  Serialaria  (Amathia).  Shoots  slender, 
filiform,  erect,  branched ;  cells  tubular,  ad- 
herent, uniserial  and  unilateral,  rows  inter- 
rupted by  blank  intervals  ;  tentacles  eight. 

2.  Vesictdaria.  Shoots  branched,  jointed; 
cells  oval,  distinct,  uniserial  and  unilateral ; 
eight  tentacles  and  a  gizzard. 

3.  Valkeria.  Variously  branched  ;  cells 
oval,  irregularly  clustered  ;  eight  tentacles, 
no  gizzard. 

4.  Miinosella.  Variously  branched  ;  cells 
ovate,  in  two  rows,  opposite,  jointed  at  the 
base  ;  eight  tentacles  and  a  gizzard. 

5.  Aucnella.  Filiform,  creeping,  nearly 
simple ;  cells  large,  solitary,  scattered,  in  one 
row,  slightly  contracted  at  the  top,  curved ; 
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twenty  to  twenty-four  tentacles,  and  a  small 
gizzard. 

6.  Nolella.  Cells  erect,  subcylindrical, 
crowded  on  tubes  which  form  an  undefined 
incrusting-  mat ;  tentacles  eighteen.! 

7.  Bowerhanhia  (PI.  43.  fig.  19).  Mat- 
ted and  creeping,  or  erect  and  irregularly 
branched ;  cells  tubular,  densely  clustered  ; 
tentacles  eight  to  ten,  and  a  strong  gizzard. 

8.  Farriila.  As  Bowevhcuilua,  but  tenta- 
cles twelve  to  thirty,  and  no  gizzard. 

!1.  Anguinella.  branched  palmately,  one 
tube  springing  from  another,  largely  com- 
posed of  mud  ;  animals  with  twelve  tenta- 
cles and  no  gizzard. 

BiBL.  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  p.  3G7  ; 
Gosse,  Mar.  Zool.  ii.  p.  19. 

VESTA, Linn. —  Vespa  vuk/aris,  the  wasp, 
and  V.  crabro,  the  hornet,  are  readily  acces- 
sible insects  for  the  examination  of  the  sting 
(Sting). 

VESSELS  OF  Plants.— This  name  was 
applied  by  the  earlier  observers  to  various 
elongated  tubular  structures  of  vegetable 
tissues,  from  an  idea  that  they  corresponded 
with  the  vessels  of  animals ;  and  the  name 
is  still  retained.  The  spiral,  nnnvlar,  &c. 
vessels  are  described  under  Spiral  Struc- 
tures. The  term  vessel  is  now  generally 
contrasted  with  duct,  to  indicate  a  single 
long  tubular  cell,  or  row  of  confluent  elon- 
gated cells,  with  spiral  secondary  deposits 
upon  their  walls,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
canal  formed  of  a  row  of  cells  with  pitted 
secondary  deposits,  applied  end  to  end  and 
confluent.  The  Laticiferous  tubes  are 
sometimes  called  laticiferous  or  milk  ves- 
sels. 

VIBEAC'ULA  are  long  bristle-shaped 
organs,  attached  to  the  cells  of  most  species 
of  Pol3'zoa.  Each  springs  from  a  cup-like 
base  that  contains  the  muscular  fibres, 
which  move  it  in  a  sweeping  direction  over 
the  surface  of  the  polyzoarium.   See  Poly- 

ZOA. 

VIBTJO,  Miill.— A  genus  forming  the 
type  of  the  family  Vibrionia,  Infusoria  of 
authors,  but  part  of  which  we  have  provi- 
sionally placed  in  the  Oscillatoriace;e  (Con- 
fervoid  Algfc). 

Char.  Filiform,  more  or  less  distinctly 
jointed  from  imperfect  division  ;  movement 
undulatory,  like  that  of  a  serpent. 

These  filamentous  bodies  are  extremely 
minute  ;  their  simple  structure  is  best  seen 
when  they  are  dried. 

V.  suUilis  (PI.  3.  fig.  18).  Filaments 
colourless,  elongate,  hyaline,  straight,  di- 


stinctly jointed,  motile  vibrations  very 
slight  and  not  perceptibly  altering  their 
form.  Aquatic,  in  pools  ;  length  reaching 
1-430"  ;  breadth  1-24000".  Probably  an 
Oscillatoria. 

V.  ruffula  (PI.  3.  fig.  19).  Filaments 
hyaline,  distinctly  jointed,  very  tortuous 
when  in  motion.  In  decomposing  infusions ; 
breadth  1-12000". 

V.  2)rolifer  (PI.  3.  fig.  20).  Filaments 
short,  hyaline,  distinctly  jointed,  tortuous 
in  their  slow  motion.  In  decomposing  in- 
fusions ;  length  1-9200  to  1-1150" ;  breadth 
1-9200". 

r.  bacillm  (PI.  3.  fig.  21).  Filaments 
elongate,  hyaline,  joints  sometimes  distinct 
only  after  drying,  fiexuous  in  their  slow 
motion  ;  length  1-288"  ;  breadth  1-1700". 

V.  lineola,  V.  tremulans,  and  V.  serpens 
are  still  more  evidently  algte. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  77  ;  Duj.  Infiis. 
p.  2iG ;  Eabenht.  FL  Eur.  Ah/,  iii'.  p.  71. 

VIBRIO'NIA.— A  family 'of  Infusoria, 
according  to  the  classifications  of  Ehren- 
berg  and  Dujardin,  but  which  appear,  at 
all  events  in  part,  to  be  Algse  (Oscillato- 
ria ce.^:). 

Cliur.  Active,  filiform,  extremely  minute, 
colourless,  jointed  bodies,  of  obscure  or- 
ganization, and  without  visible  locomotive 
organs  (except  Bacterium  ?)  ;  straight,  or 
spirally  coiled,  multiplied  by  division  at  the 
joints. 

These  organisms  form  some  of  the  most 
minute  which  the  microscopist  is  called 
upon  to  examine  ;  and  it  is  with  the  gTeatest 
difficulty  that  tlieir  structure  can  be  made 
out.  But  although,  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  examination,  structure  is  invisible,  yet 
by  allowing  them  to  dry  spontaneously  on 
a  slide,  or  adding  solution  of  iodine  to  them 
in  the  wet  state  or  when  dried,  it  can  be 
distinctly  seen  that  they  are  composed  of 
minute  joints,  resembling  very  minute,  co- 
lourless, Oscillatoi'iaceous  Confervje.  When 
treated  with  potash,  they  are  unacted  upon, 
although  the  minute  monads  with  which 
they  are  invariably  accompanied  are  burst 
and  dissolved.  Nor  have  we  succeeded  in 
colouring  them  by  Millon's  or  Pettenkofer's 
test,  although  their  minute  size  is  such  that 
the  magnifying  power  used  to  render  them 
visible  would  so  dilute  the  colour,  by  dif- 
fusing it  over  a  large  surface,  that  it  is 
ditficult  to  speak  positively  upon  this  point. 
They  are  propagated  by  the  formation  of 
new  joints,  and  subsequent  separation  at 
one  of  the  articulations.    They  are  almost 
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invariably  tlie  first  organisms  found  in  de- 
caying and  putrefying  organic  matters,  espe- 
cially animal.  When  treated  with  iodine 
and  then  sulphuric  acid,  their  jointed  struc- 
ture is  rendered  very  distinct;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  composed  of  two  parts, 
an  outer  portion  which  seems  pale  or  but 
slightly  coloured,  and  an  inner  which  be- 
comes very  dark ;  but  the  tints  cannot  be 
distinguished  with  certainty :  they  appear 
pm'plish  or  reddisli-purple  brown,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  surrounding  infusoria  when 
thus  treated. 

Probably  some  of  the  Vihrioncs  are  but 
the  earlier  stages  of  other  algse ;  but  what 
these  algae  are  is  unknown. 

The  motion  of  these  minute  bodies  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  some  are  furnished 
with  cilia  ;  but  in  others  it  is  evidently 
produced  by  general  contractility.  M.  I)u- 
jardin  thinks,  however,  that  he  has  some- 
times seen  a  flagelliform  filament  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Monadina,  or  rather  undu- 
lating helically ;  and  Ehrenberg  describes  a 
ciliuui  or  flagelliform  filament  in  one  Bac- 


terium. Our  own  repeated  observations, 
made  in  such  a  manner  (see  Cilia)  as  will 
detect  cilia  with  ease  when  present,  or  at 
least  in  any  part  where  they  have  hitherto 
been  found  certainly,  have  failed  to  detect 
them  in  the  Vibrioiiia  (excluding  Bacte- 
rium, which  is  doubtfully  referred  to  this 
family). 

We  have  included  the  genera  Bacteriiim 
and  Vibrio  among  the  Oscillaioriace^, 
but  the  relations  are  still  somewhat  ob- 
scure ;  and  this  is  even  more  the  case  with 
Spirillum  and  the  rest,  which  are  excluded 
there.  We  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  to 
add  here  a  table  of  the  genera  according  to 
the  views  of  those  who  regard  them  as  In- 
fusoria, or  at  all  events  as  a  distinct  family. 
More  details  are  given  under  the  respective 
heads. 

Filameut  (Inflexible  1.  Bacterium. 

straight.  1  Flexible  like  a  serpent  2.  Vibrio. 

Filament  j  ^P'^^  '^''^'''^^ ft'""T.,.^ 
spira  .  ^gpiralflatjlilce  a  watch-spring  4.  Spirodiscus. 

They  are  best  preserved  by  allowing  them 
to  dry  spontaneously  on  the  slide. 

Fig.  802. 


Fig.  801.  Intestinal  vilUis  of  a  kitten,  free  from  epithelium,  and  after  treatment  with  acetic  acid:  o,  boundary  of 
■villus ;  b,  subjacent  nuclei ;  e,  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  d,  roundish  nuclei  in  the  middle  of  the  villus.  Mag- 
nified 350  diameters. 

Fig.  802.  A,  magnified  75  diameters.  Two  villi  with  their  epithelium,  from  a  rabbit:  a,  epithelium;  b,  paren- 
ehvma.  JB,  magnified  I'OO  diameters.  A  row  of  detached  epithelial  cells.  «,  membrane  separated  by  water.  C,  mag- 
nified 350  diameters.  Detached  epithelial  cells,  a  w  ith,  b  without  the  separated  membrane ;  c,  surface  view  of  some 
epithelial  cells. 
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For  Vibrio  tritici  see  Anguillula  U'itici. 

Jli3L.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  73 ;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  209;  Oscar  Grimm,  SchiUz's  Archiv,  1872. 

VICTOREL'LA,  Kent.  —  A  genus  of 
Polyzoa. 

BiBL.  Kent,  Qii.  3Iic.  Jn.  1870,  p.  31. 

VILLI. — These  are  minute  folds  or  pro- 
longations of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  jejunum  and  ilium — in  the  former 
conical  and  flattened,  sometimes  plate-like, 
cylindrical,  club-shaped  or  filiform,  whilst 
in  the  latter  they  are  broader  and  flattened. 

The  villi  form  solid  processes  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  consisting  of  areolar  tissue 
without  elastic  elements,  but  abounding  in 
roundish  nuclei,  containing  also  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  unstriated  muscular 
fibres.   See  Intestine  for  minute  anatomy. 

The  villi  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and 
form  beautiful  microscopic  objects  when 
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Fig.  f03.  Two  villi  litira  a  calf,  without  epithelium, 
and  containing  each  a  lacteal  vessel ;  after  treatment 
with  dilute  solution  of  soda.   Magnified  350  diameters. 

injected ;  exhibiting  a  network  of  capillaries 
with  rounded  or  elongate  meshes. 


Each  villus  contains  a  lacteal,  the  origin 
of  which  commences  either  in  a  single  csecal 
dilatation,  or  in  a  network  of  branches. 

Fig.  804. 


Fig.  804.  Two  contracted  villi,  frota  a  cat.  Magnified 
60  diameters. 

The  muscular  fibres  form  a  thin  layer, 
not  very  distinct  in  man,  surrounding  the 
lacteals,  and  capable  of  greatly  contracting 
or  shortening  the  villi. 

The  epithelial  cells  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  but  easily  detached 
from  the  villi,  often  in  groups  or  rov<"S. 
When  acted  upon  by  water,  the  cell-mem- 
brane at  the  surface  is  separated,  leaving  a 
clear  space  between  the  granular  cell-con- 
tents and  the  former. 

BiBL.  Kolliker,  Mikrosk.  Anat.  ii. 

VINCA,  L. — The  generic  name  of  the 
garden  plants  called  Periwinkles  ;  interest- 
ing to  microscopists  on  account  of  the 
striated  liber-fibres  (PI.  39.  fig.  30).  (See 
Spieai,  Sthuctuhes,  p.  723.) 

VINE-FUNGUS.  —  The  vine-mildew, 
Oidium  Tuckeri,  Berk.,  which  has  in  recent 
years  caused  such  extensive  destruction,  has 
formed  a  subject  of  investigation  for  most 
of  the  principal  mycologists  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  its  natural  history  is  not  yet 
wholly  cleared  up,  many  interesting  points 
have  been  discovered.  As  it  ordinarily 
appears,  it  forms  a  white  and  very  delicate 
cottony  layer  upon  the  leaves,  young  shoots, 
and  fruit  of  the  vine,  soon  causing  a  pro- 
duction of  brown  spots  upon  the  gxeeu 
structures,  and  subsequently  a  hardening 
and  a  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the  sur- 
face. Under  the  microscope,  the  white 
substance  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  delicate 
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ramified  filaments,  creeping  horizontally 
over  tlie  surface,  and,  when  the  plant  is 
much  developed,  forming  a  dense  interlace- 
ment. The  horizontal  filaments  exhibit 
few  septa,  these  occurring  at  the  points  of 
branching,  and  they  do  not  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  epidermal  layer ;  here 
and  there,  however,  they  are  found  fixed  to 
the  epidermis  by  a  more  or  less  developed 
organ  of  attachment,  consisting  of  a  disk  or 
lobed  expansion  (comparable  roughly  to  the 
so-called  "  root "  of  some  of  the  Fucoid 
Algoe),  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  cuticle, 
and,  when  removed,  leaves  a  brownish  scar 
behind.  The  destructive  effect  of  the  Fun- 
gus seems  to  arise  from  its  arresting  the 
development  of  the  epidermis,  by  binding 
its  structures  together,  and  excluding  the 
surface  from  the  influence  of  the  air,  since 
when  young  berries  are  invaded,  the  inter- 
nal development  proceeds,  and,  the  sphace- 
lated epidermis  preventing  the  natural  ex- 
pansion, the  grapes  burst  and  rot.  [In  this 
case,  species  of  Botnjtis,  &e.  appear  upon 
the  decomposing  pulp,  as  on  all  similar  sub- 
stances ;  and  these  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  proper  mildew.]  When  full- 
grown  leaves  are  affected  to  a  moderate 
extent,  the  vitahty  is  often  only  partially 
affected,  causing  a  laxity  of  the  tissue,  and 
more  or  less  fading  of  the  green  colour, 
without  inevitable  decay. 

When  the  mildew  is  observed  with  a  low 
magnifler,  its  sui'face  exhibits  a  mealy  ap- 
pearance, arising  from  minute  bead-like  or 
pearly  shining  bodies  of  oval  form  ;  and  the 
application  of  sufficient  power  shows  that 
the  horizontal  filaments  bear  numerous 
erect  branches  or  pedicels,  consisting  of 
short-jointed  filaments  (PI.  20.  fig.  8),  the 
terminal  cells  of  which  (or  the  two  last)  are 
elliptical  and  expanded.  These  terminal  cells 
are  soon  matured  and  then  fall  oil';  vast 
numbers  of  them  are  produced,  and  are 
found  lying  upon  the  surface  among  the 
creeping  filaments,  where  they  quickly  ger- 
minate (PI.  20.  fig.  9)  and  produce  new 
ramifications  of  mycelium.  The  fungus,  as 
thus  described,  constitutes  the  Oidiuni  pro- 
per ;  and  the  deciduous  terminal  cells  form 
the  so-called  sjiores.  But  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  mildew  does  not 
cease  here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  detached  *  spores  ' 
do  not  always  produce  a  filament  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  9  ;  some  of  them  present, 
while  still  attached,  a  kind  of  segmentation 
of  the  protoplasmic  contents  (fig.  10) ;  and 


detached  examples  are  found  filled  with 
iiiinute  '  sporules '  of  elongated-elliptical 
form.  These  minute  '  sporules  '  are  either 
discharged  by  a  dehiscence  of  the  '  spore ' 
(fig.  11),  and  then  germinate,  or  sometimes 
they  germinate  in  situ  and  send  out  slender 
filaments  through  the  walls  of  the  spore. 
We  have  found  also  that  the  large  filaments 
produced  by  the  simple  large  'spore'  (fig.  9) 
do  not  always  at  once  form  a  regular  myce- 
lium, but  sometimes  give  rise  to  slender 
pedicels,  terminating  in  a  point  bearing 
minute  solitary  corpuscles  of  about  the  size 
and  form  of  the  '  sporules  '  above  described, 
and  resembling  the  spermatia  of  many  of  the 
higher  Fungi. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  sometimes 
observed  those  '  spores '  which  produce  the 
'  sporules  '  in  their  interior,  with  their  outer 
membrane  finely  punctate  ;  and  in  very  rare 
cases  this  form  of  fruit  was  not  composed 
of  a  single  terminal  cell,  but  presented 
indications  of  cross  septa,  as  if  two  or 
more  cells  of  the  summit  of  the  pedicel 
were  confluent  into  one  sac  ;  here  the 
punctation  of  the  surface  was  very  strongly 
marked. 

Thus  far  we  depend  upon  our  own  obser- 
vations ;  but  Mohl,  Tulasne,  and  others  de- 
scribe a  still  more  highly  developed  fruit 
than  that  last  noticed  :  they  have  found  the 
terminal  body,  producing  '  sporules,'  with  a 
di:^tinct  cellular  coat  (PI.  2().  fig.  12),  from 
which  the  sporules  are  discharged  by  a  ter- 
minal dehiscence.  Mohl  found  this  body, 
very  rarely,  of  spherical  form.  We  have 
never  seen  this  cellular  coat ;  in  the  cases 
we  have  met  with,  the  coat  was  certainly 
only  punctate  or  tubercular ;  probably  the 
structiu-e  was  not  mature,  nevertheless  the 
'  sporules '  were  distinctly  evident. 

These  phenomena,  exhibited  by  the  Yine- 
fungiis,  clearly  agree  with  those  exhibited 
by  the  Oidia  always  accompanying  certain 
Erysiph^,  as  described  under  that  article ; 
and  therefore  most  of  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  this  subject  conclude  that  the 
Vine-fungus  is  really  an  Erysiphe,  of  which 
the  perfect,  ascophorous  fiuit  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  A  comparison  of  figure 
12.  PI.  20,  from  the  Tine-,  copied  from 
Mohl,  with  those  of  the  HoTp-JHri/siphe,  fig. 
14,  will  show  the  agreement  of  structure 
between  the  two  plants. 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  remarks  as 
to  the  interpretation  or  nomenclature  of  the 
different  organs.  jNIohl,  Tulasne,  &c.  have 
denominated  the  simple  '  spores  '  above  de- 
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scribed  (figs.  8,  9)  conidia  ;  but  as  we  have 
stated,  tlie  cells  are  convertible  into  what" 
may  be  called  siwrmujes,  producing-  '  spo- 
ruk's  '  (or  true  spores)  without  alteration  of 
structure.  When  their  walls  become  cel- 
lular (fig.  12),  the  sporangial  character  is 
more  decid(id ;  but  as  the  Erysipha  produce 
a  more  perfect  sporunge,  in  which  asci  are 
developed,  the  name  of  iiycnidia  is  applied 
to  them.  This  fruit  it  was  which  gave  rise 
to  the  establishment  of  a  supposed  distinct 
genus,  by  Cesati,  under  the  name  of  Ampe- 
lomyces ;  while  Ehrenberg,  also  regarding 
it  as  a  distinct  plant,  made  it  the  type  of  a 
genus  called  Ciciiwboliis,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  tendril-like  extrusion  of  the  '  spo- 
rules '  (fig.  12  s).  Mohl  distinguishes  it  as 
the  Cicinobolns-h'mt,  which  he,  like  Tulasne, 
finds  constantly  associated  with  other  ( un- 
doubted) Urysiphcs  (tig.  14),  in  very  slightly 
different  and  equally  irregular  forms. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  whatever,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  watched  the  deve- 
lopment and  progress  of  the  Vine-fungus, 
that  it  is  the  cause  and  not  a  consequence 
of  the  '  murrain ; '  still  there  are  various 
curious  circumstances  connected  with  it  not 
at  all  understood.  It  is  probable  that  pecu- 
liar atmospheric  conditions  induce  predis- 
posing states  of  the  plants ;  but  the  pheno- 
mena are  enigmatical  :  we  have  had  it 
completely  covering  a  vine  in  a  small  green- 
house, destroying  all  the  fruit  one  year; 
and  although  no  precautions  were  taken  (as 
it  was  desired  to  study  the  disease),  no  sign 
of  mildew  appeared  there  the  next  year ; 
while  on  an  out-door  trellis,  a  few  yards  oftj 
the  disease  reappeared  in  a  slight  form  in 
the  second  season.  The  application  of  sul- 
phur appears  to  arrest  the  growth. 

BiBL.  Berkeley,  Gardener^s  Chron.  1847, 
no.  48,  &c. ;  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  vi.  p.  284, 
ix.  p.  61 ;  Montague,  Bull.  Soc.  Centr.  Ayric. 
2  ser.  V. ;  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ix.  p.  112  ;  Amici, 
Atti  dell'  Accad.  cle  Georyojili,  xxx.  (transl. 
Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  viii.  p.  231  ;  Savi,  ibid. 
241)  ;  Tulasne,  Bat.  Zeit.  xi.  p.  257  (1853) ; 
Comptes  Eendus,  xxxvii.  (Oct.  1853). 
VINEGAR,  Eels  in.  See  Anguillula. 
VINEGAR-PLANT.— -Under  this  name 
is  known  a  remarkable  vegetable  production 
formed  in  fluids  rich  in  sugar,  when  under- 
going fermentation  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  conversion  into  vinegar.  As  ordinarily 
met  with,  it  forms  a  tough  gelatinous  mass 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  its 
shape  (superficially)  defined  by  that  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  extending 


itself  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  surface  even 
in  very  large  pans, — its  depth  or  thickness 
depending  on  its  age  and  the  amount  of  nu- 
triment contiiined  in  the  liquid.  The  gela- 
tinous substance  decreases  in  density  from 
above  downwards,  the  lower  part  being  very 
lax  and  fiocculeut,  the  inferior  surface  being 
in  a  state  of  continuous  development.  The 
general  mass,  however,  displays  remarkable 
tenacity,  which,  together  with  its  lubricity, 
renders  it  difficult  to  tear  ;  but  if  the  lower 
surfixce  is  examined,  it  is  found  possible  to 
strip  ofi"  layer  after  layer,  each  a  few  lines 
thick,  to  an  extent  depending  on  conditions 
of  growth,  the  lower,  less  dense  portion 
being  thus  distinctly  stratified. 

When  portions  are  placed  beneath  the 
microscope  very  varied  forms  of  structm-e 
are  discovered  in  the  interior.  The  general 
mass  of  jelly  appears  structureless,  as  if 
formed  by  some  exudation,  or  solution  of 
the  organized  portion  ;  but  the  mode  of  ori- 
gin of  this  jelly  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
Imbedded  in  the  jelly  are  cellular  structures, 
polymoi-phous  indeed,  but  exhibiting  trans- 
itions which  render  it  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  of  distinct  origin.  In  the  middle 
portion  often  occur  innumerable  isolated 
masses  of  short  rows  of  cells,  resembling 
the  cells  of  Yeast  when  coherent,  except 
that  they  are  generally  elliptical ;  some  of 
them  have  short  cylindrical  joints  ;  others 
short  cylindrical  portions  arising  from  long- 
tubular  filaments,  and  terminating  in  ellip- 
tical cells,  so  as  to  resemble  exactly  Oidium. 
The  diameter  of  all  these  structures  is  most 
variable,  from  1-4C00  to  1-8000".  In  the 
npper  part,  the  elongated  branched  filaments 
more  abound,  the  length  of  the  internodes 
and  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  still  varying 
extremely.  At  the  lower,  laxer  surface,  the 
cellular  structures  are  accompanied  by  less 
of  the  tough  gelatinous  matrix.  The  lami- 
nation of  the  lower  growing  surface  is  very 
curious,  but  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  inferior  growing  sur- 
face of  the  mass,  which  is  certainly  the 
mycelium  of  a  fungus,  periodically  produces 
a  crop  of  conidin,  which  become  detached 
and  fall  into  the  body  of  the  liquid  on  which 
the  mass  floats ;  there  quickly  germinating, 
they  foriu  a  new  entangled  mass  of  filaments 
and  chaplets  of  cells,  which  then  acquires 
its  gelatinous  consi:?tence,  and,  buoyed  up 
by  the  liquid,  applies  itself  against  the  lower 
surface  of  the  parent  mass,  with  which  it 
adheres,  more  or  less,,  on  account  of  the  gela- 
tinous condition.    In  the  upper  part  of  old 
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and  thick  masses,  the  layers  become  insepa- 
rable— probably  in  some  measure  from  the 
pressure  of  the  fioating  force  from  below, 
together  with  the  condensation  arising  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  of  the  jelly  at 
the  upper  surface. 

When  a  vinegar-plant  is  left  upon  the 
solution  after  the  saccharine  matter  is  ex- 
hausted, we  find  it  always  display,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  patches  of  the  ordinary  fructifica- 
tion of  Penicillium  fjlmwum  (fig.  805), 
as  stated  by  Turpin  and  others,  forming 
green,  blue,  and  yellow  "  mould  "  upon  the 
surface,  and  imbedded  iu  the  upper  strata, 
in  which  also  heaps  of  the  spores  occur  ; 
the  vinegar  sometimes  ultimately  suffers 
more  or  less  decomposition,  so  that  the 
common  "  mother  "  of  vinegar,  which  by 
its  growth  destro-)^s  the  acidity,  appears  to 

be  another  condition  „. 

e  FlO'.  80o. 

01  this  same  organ- 
ism.   In  some  cases 
where  we  kept  an 
exhausted  liquid  in 
the   dark   for  some 
mouths,  the  acidity 
of  the  vinegar  dis- 
appeared, the  gela-  ^xx<^ 
tinous  layer  became  ff'^  ^ 
greatly     condensed,  ff^ 
and  assumed  a  bright" 
crimson  tint,  and  re- 
mained as  a  dull-red 
membi-anous  film, 
somewhat     like  a 
smear  of  blood  when 
dried  upon  paper. 
From    the  above 

observations  it  would  Magnified  250  diameters. 

appear  that  the  vinegar-plant  consists  of 
the  mycelium  oi  Penicillium  glavmm,  vege- 
tating actively  and  increasing  also  by  crops 
of  conidia  or  gemmte.  This  opinion  is  en- 
tertained by  Turpin,  Berkeley,  and  other  ob- 
servers ;  and  the  various  genera  and  species 
founded  on  the  different  forms  of  structure 
occurring  in  it  cannot  be  entertained : 
among  these  are  TJkina,  Kiitz.,  and  species 
of  Hiigrocrocis,  LeptomitKS,  &c.  But  the 
moniliform  growth  is  at  the  same  time 
scarcely  distinguishable  fi-om  the  Yeast 
plant  by  any  satisfactory  characters ;  and 
repeated  observations  strongly  impress  us 
with  the  idea,  that  these  objects  are  all 
referable  to  one  species, — the  vinegar-plant 
being  the  form  of  vegetative  growth  taking- 
place  at  low  or  ordinary  temperatures  in 
highly  saccharine  liquids,  while  the  true 


Peuicilllum. 
Head  of  a  fertile  filament 
bearing  strings  of  spores. 


east  plant  or  Torula  is  formed  in  the  more 
rapid  fermentation  taking  place  at  more 
elevated  temperatures.  Another  circum- 
stance, mentioned  under  Penicillium,  is 
that  we  have  found  stale  beer-grounds,  kept 
at  a  rather  low  temperature,  always  ulti- 
mately acquire  a  gelatinous  crust,  on  which 
PeniciUimn-fi'iut  becomes  developed. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  may  be 
mentioned  the  objects  called  Cnjptoccoccus 
(jhitiim,  Pres.,  and  the  "  blood  on  bread," 
which  appear  nearly  related  to  the  red-co- 
loured condition  of  the  vinegar-plant  above 
mentioned.  These  are  possibly  meiely  forms 
of  the  same  plant;  indeed  we  have  observed, 
on  some  flour  paste  partially  covered  with 
Penicillium  ylauctwi,  small  circular  patches 
of  a  crimson  tint,  which  under  the  micro- 
scope were  found  to  consist  wholly  of  mi- 
nute elliptical  bodies,  generally  exhibiting 
two  internal  graimles  or  "  nuclei,"  and  ex- 
actly resembling  the  articidations  of  some 
of  the  moniliform  structures  of  the  vinegar- 
plant,  which  readily  separate  into  their 
component  cells.  All  these  phenomena 
require  further  investigation,  to  which  long- 
continued  and  constant  observation  must 
be  applied  in  order  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty the  relation  the  dift'erent  objects  bear 
to  each  other.  It  is  a  kind  of  research 
occupj'ing  much  time,  and  demanding  gTeat 
care  and  patience,  but  calculated  to  repay 
the  trouble  far  better  than  the  amassing  of 
isolated  characters  of  forms  seen  at  difi'erent 
periods  and  under  special  conditions.  Fur- 
ther particulars  concerning  various  points 
treated  in  this  article  will  be  found  under 
the  heads  Feementation,  Oidium,  Peni- 
cillium, TonuLA,  and  Yeast. 

BiBL.  Turpin,  Mem.  de  rinstitid,  xvii. 
p.  135 ;  Berkeley,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  iii.  p.  91  ; 
Lindley's  Medic.  Ecun.  Bot.  p.  17  ;  Fre- 
senius,  Beitr.  s.  Mycol.  Pleft  ii.  p.  77 ;  Slack, 
Mic.  Trans.  1865,  p.  10. 

VIRGULA'RIA.— A  genus  of  Pennatu- 
lidse  ( Alcyonaria).  V.  mirabilis  is  found  in 
British  seas,  and  has  a  long  rod-like  support 
to  the  short  polype-bearing  fringes. 

VIRGULI'NA,  D'Orb.— A  subgenus  of 
Bulimina,  having  outdrawn,  very  delicate, 
and  smooth  biserial  shells,  with  extremely 
fine  pores.  The  regular  VirgidirKe  are  ty- 
pified] by  V.  sqvmnom,  those  of  less  regular 
growth  by  V.  Schrcihersii.  The  only  variety 
taking  on  a  sandy  condition,  becoming  de- 
licately rugose  or  subarenaceous,  is  V.  Hemp- 
richii,  common  in  the  Indian  seas  and  in 
some  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  strata,  having 
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muddy  dull  shells  of  very  variahlo  growth, 
and  presenting'  passages  of  form  between  V. 
Schreibersii  and  BuHmina  proper.  See  Bo- 
LiviNA  and  BuLiMiNA.  Common,  recent 
and  fossil. 

The  extreme  subcylindric  modification  of 
Viryulina  is  Pleurostumella,  Reuss  ;  the  bi- 
uni-serial  modification  is  Bifarina,  P.  &  J. 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg',  Mikrogeologie,  passim  ; 
Parker  &  Jones,  PJiil.  Trans,  civ.  375  ;  Ann. 
N.  H.  4,  ix.  284,  299. 

VIS'CUM,  Linn.— A  genus  of  Lorantha- 
cese  (Dicotyledons). 

V.  iilbtun  is  the  mistletoe,  alluded  to  under 
Embryo-sac,  Libeb,  and  Ovule. 

VITREOUS  HUMOUR  or  body.  See 
Eye. 

VITTyE  of  the  valves  of  the  Diatomacete. 
— These  are  internal  proj  ections  or  inflections 
of  the  valves,  forming  imperfect  septa ;  they 
appear  as  dark  lines,  visible  under  ordinary 
illumination. 

VITTyE  OF  PUuiTS.  See  Secreting 
Organs  of  Plants. 

VOLUTELLA,  Fr.— A  genus  of  Stilbacei 
(Hyphomycetous  Fungi),  comprising  seve- 
ral species  of  parasites  which  have  been 
variously  distributed.  The  plants  consist 
of  minute  fleshy  papilliB  (stromatd)  of  cel- 
lular structure,  the  surface  of  which  is 
clothed  with  elliptic,  oblong,  or  fusiform 
stylospores,  from  between  which  project  long 
jointed  hairs  (fig.  806)  traversing  the  stroma. 


Fig.  80G. 


Volutella  buxi. 
Magnified  20  diameters. 


V.  buxi,  Berk,  and  Br.  (Fusisporiuin  buxi, 
Br.  Fl.,  and  Chatostrovia  buxi,  Corda). 
White  ;  on  dry  box  leaves  (fig.  806). 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p!  352-3  ; 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2  ser.  v.  p.  466,  pi.  II.  fig.  3 ; 
Greville,  Crypt.  Fl.  pis.  102  &  268.  fig.  2  ; 
Corda,  Icon.  Fung.  ii.  pi.  13.  fig.  107  ;  Fries, 
Syst.  Myc.  iii.  p.  447. 

VOL'VA'RIA,  Fr. — A  subgenus  of  Aga- 
ricus  belong'ing  to  the  rose-spored  series, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  imiversal 
volva  and  perfectly  entire  gills.  One  species 
is  an  object  of  cultivation  in  Italy,  where 


old  coflee-gi'ounds  are  placed  in  a  cellar,  on 
which  the  fungus  soon  appears. 

BiBL.  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  i.  p.  277;  Berk. 
Outl.  p.  139 ;  Cooke,  Ilandb.  p.  83. 

VOLVOCIN'E/E.— A  familyjof  microsco- 
pic organisms  which,  in  agreement  with  the 
majority  of  recent  writers  on  Algology,  we 
have  included  among  the  Confervoid  Alg'je, 
although  they  have  been  included  until 
lately  among  the  Infusorial  animalcules, 
among-  wliich  they  form  one  of  Ehrenberg's 
families.  The  most  striking  general  cha- 
racter of  these  objects  is  their  composition 
of  individual  elements  whicli  exhibit  in 
their  mature  and  most  perfect  stage  of 
existence  the  characters  of  the  transitory 
ZOOSPORES  of  the  other  Confervoids.  The 
Volvocinere  may  be  characterized  as  plants 
composed  of  a  number  of  permanently-ac- 
tive zoospore-like  bodies  associated  together 
into  families  of  definite  form,  in  whicli  the 
members,  connected  or  held  together  in 
various  ways  by  cell-membranes,  retain 
their  distinct  individuality  for  all  physiolo- 
gical purposes  of  nutrition,  growth,  repro- 
duction, &c.,  but  represent  only  one  being- 
in  relation  to  the  surrounding  objects.  Pro- 
tococcus,  however,  consists  of  only  a  single 
cell.  The  best-known  and  most  beautiful 
example  of  this  family  is  the  genus  Vuloo.v 
(PI.  3.  fig.  24),  consisting-  when  mature  of 
a  spherical  membranous  sac,  at  the  peri- 
phery of  whicli,  within  the  membrane,  are 
arranged  a  large  number  of  zoospore-like 
bodies  (gonidia),  each  provided  with  a  pair 
of  cilia,  which  pass  out  through  the  enve- 
loping membrane,  collectively  forming  a 
coating  all  over  the  external  surface,  and  by 
their  vibration  causing  a  rotatory  motion  of 
the  entire  globe. 

The  modes  of  reproduction  of  the  Volvo- 
cinere,  both  vegetative  and  by  spores,  are 
fully  described  under  Pandorina,  Volvox, 
and  GoNiUM  ;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  these  points  here. 

It  might  be  useful  to  observers  to  give 
the  characters  of  all  the  above  genera  as 
laid  down  in  Ehrenberg's  work,  in  spite  of 
our  disbelief  in  their  validity  ;  but  in  so 
doing-  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe 
them  from  his  drawings,  as  his  written 
characters  are  altogether  useless,  from  being 
founded  on  false  analogies.  The  red  eye- 
spot  is  certainly  found  in  Gonium,  and  pro- 
bably in  all ;  we  doubt  the  statements  about 
a  single  "  proboscis  "  (vibratile  cilium)  ;  and 
the  so-called  tail,  a  posterior  prolongation 
of  the  body  is  an  obscure  character.  Tl'e 
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tabular  analysis  wliicli  Ehrenl)erg'_  gives 
would  not  enable  any  one  to  distinguish  the 
forms  without  the  assistance  of  plates.  We 
have  therefore  prepared  a  table,  founded  on 
his  characters  and  drawings,  marking  those 
genera  which  appear  to  us  really  distinct, 

Char.  Permanently  active  zoospore-like 
bodies,  ciliated  (except  Gyaes),  surrounded 
by  a  gelatinous  coat  (like  CoccociiiiOEis), 
solitary  or  combined  in  definite  groups,  with 
or  without  a  common  enveloping  membrane. 
Individuals  pyriform,  or  with  the  body  pro- 
longed posteriorly. 

Solitary. 

Without  cilia    Gyijes. 

With  apair  of  ciha   {  (Chlamidomonas). 

Grouped. 

ForniiiiK  a'square  layer,  goni- )  (jqj^i^jjvi. 

dia  with  two  cilia   ( 

Forming  a  spherical  body. 
Cilium  solitary. 

With  a  "tail"   Vroglena*. 

Without  a  "  tail." 
Without  an  eye-spot. 

With  special  coats  ...  Synerypta'*. 
With  an  eye-spot. 

Gonidia dividing  into)  5: 
clusters   S 

Cilia  two. 

Without  an  eye-spot . . .  Sijnwra*. 
With  an  eye-spet. 
Common  envelope  spherical. 

Gonidia  numerous,  all)  Yqj^yqx 

over  the  periphery  ...  f 
Gonidia.  eight,  in  a  cir- )  g^jjpjj^j^ggpjj^jj^^ 

cle  at  the  equator  ( 

Common  envelope  ellipsoidal.    Gonidia  sixteen 
or  thirty-two   Fandorina. 

*  Probably  stages  of  development  ofVoLVOX  orPAN- 
DOEINA. 

The  names  in  small  capitals  are  well- 
established  genera. 

BiBL.  See  the  genera. 

VOLVOX,  L. — A  genus  of  Volvocinese 
(Confervoid  Algfe),  of  which  only  one  spe- 
cies, V.  (jlohator  (PI.  3.  fig.  24),  seems  satis- 
factorily established.  This  organism,  occur- 
ring not  uncommonly  and  often  in  great 
abundance  in  clear  pools  on  open  commons, 
&c.,  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  minute 
pale-green  globule  gently  moving  about  in 
the  water ;  its  dimensious  variable,  but  gene- 
rally about  1-50"  when  full-grown.  When 
placed  under  a  low  magnifying  power,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  spherical  membranous  sac, 
studded  all  over  with  green  points,  the  en- 
tire body  rolling  over  in  the  water  with  a 
motion  which  is  readily  discerned  to  be 
caused  by  innumerable  cilia  arranged  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the  interior 
of  llie  sac  are  generally  seen  dense  globes, 


in  summer  mostly  of  a  gTeen  colour  (PI.  3. 
fig.  24) :  sometimes  the  cavity  is  wholly 
filled  up  by  a  number  of  membranous  sacs 
exactly  resembling  the  parent,  but  de- 
formed by  mutual  pressure  (PI.  3.  fig.  25)  ; 
and  inside  these  are  sfeen  smaller  green 
bodies,  as  in  the  former  case.  The  parent 
envelope  is  also  flexible,  yielding  to  pressure 
and  recovering  its  form,  and  in  full-grown 
specimens  is  generally  ruptured  at  one  point, 
where  the  internal  bodies  escape,  so  that 
the  number  varies ;  usually,  however,  the 
original  ninnber  is  eight. 

The  application  of  higher  powers  is  requi- 
site to  discover  the  intimate  structure  of 
Volvox,  which,  by  the  researches  of  Wil- 
liamson and  Busk,  most  of  whose  observa- 
tions we  have  verified,  has  been  pretty 
clearly  made  out.  The  outer  envelope  con- 
sists of  a  layer  of  cell-membrane,  in  Jill 
probability  composed  of  a  modification  of 
cellulose,  although  we  have  never  succeeded 
in  producing  more  than  a  faint  purple  tinge 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  By  the 
application  of  a  sufficient  magnifying  power, 
the  green  corpuscles  at  the  periphery  are 
found  to  consist  of  zoospore-like  bodies  (.c/o- 
nidia)  (PI.  3.  fig.  28),  which  are  seated  inside 
the  membranous  envelope,  each  sending  out 
its  pair  of  vibratile  cilia  (figs.  24-30)  through 
separate  orifices  in  the  external  coat.  The 
same  investigation  will  reveal  that  the 
green  gonidia  have  radiating  processes  ex- 
tending from  their  sides,  and  running  from 
the  different  centres  to  meet  each  other  in 
the  light  interspace,  forming  thus  a  kind  of 
delicate  network  beneath  the  membrane. 
The  gonidia  are  pyriform,  have  a  transpa- 
rent anterior  end  bearing  a  pair  of  cilia, 
and  contain  a  reddish-brown  eye-spot  and 
a  contractile  vacuole,thus  exactly  resembling 
those  of  Gonium  and,  indeed,  the  zoospores 
of  Confervoids  generallj'.  The  radiating 
processes  resemble  those  found  in  particular 
stages  of  PnoTOCOCCUs  2)Iur{.alis,  running 
through  the  gelatinous  coat,  and  probably 
may  be  compared  to  the  radiating  fila- 
ments proceeding  from  the  nucleus  of  Spi- 
EOGYEA  (PI.  5.  fig.  26).  There  is  somewhat 
more  difficulty  in  determining  the  nature  of 
the  structure  in  which  the  gonidia  are  en- 
closed. There  is  a  layer  of  soft  consistence 
of  some  thickness  within  the  external  mem- 
brane ;  the  green  gonidia  are  wholly  im- 
bedded in  this ;  and  their  radiating  processes 
and  cilia  traverse  the  substance  of  it.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  presents  a 
firm  membranous  layer  again  at  the  internal 
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surface,  looking  toward  the  general  cavity 
of  the  sphere.  The  nature  of  the  soft  layer 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  we  be- 
lieve Busk's  view  to  be  correct,  that  it  is 
not  formed  by  the  collocation  of  distinct 
membranous  cells,  like  those  of  ordinary 
parenchymatous  structures,  but  by  the  close 
juxtaposition  of  gelatinous  envelopes  of  the 
individual  green  bodies,  resembhng  those 
of  Coccochloris,  Glococajisa,  &c.  We  could 
never  detect  a  true  line  of  demarcation 
halfway  between  neighbouring  gonidia : 
an  appearance  is  indeed  sometimes  pre- 
sented in  preparations  kept  in  chloi'ide  of 
calcium,  which  might  lead  to  an  error  on 
this  point ;  for  the  outer  membrane  is  then 
sometimes  swollen  into  papillse  opposite 
each  corpuscle  (PI.  3.  fig.  30),  the  furrows 
between  which  in  certain  foci  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  septum  running  round  each 
corpuscle  (PI.  3.  fig.  29).  Similar  prepara- 
tions also  often  show  the  gouidium  con- 
tracted and  leaving  an  empty  ring  round 
it,  separating  it  from  the  gelatinous  coat, 
which  runs  uudistinguisliably  into  those  of 
the  neighbouring  gonidia.  But  the  strongest 
fact  we  have  observed  is  that  by  the  appli- 
cation of  solution  of  potash  the  substance 
surrounding  the  gonidia  is  so  entirely  dis- 
solved that  the  oily  substance  extracted 
from  the  green  bodies  will  run  freely  about 
beneath  the  external  membrane  (apparently 
confined  internally  by  another  film),  in 
sheets  extending  over  considerable  segments 
of  the  sphere,  yet  leaving  the  gonidia  and 
their  radiating  processes  intact,  or  at  least 
only  shrunk  and  discoloured.  If  a  true  cell- 
membrane  existed  around  each  gonidium, 
forming  septa  dividing  them,  the  above 
phenomenon  could  not  display  itself,  since  the 
potash  would  not  so  dissolve  the  structures. 

The  modes  of  reproduction  of  Volvox 
have  recently  been  entirely  elucidated.  In 
certain  conditions,  some  of  the  gonidia  ap- 
pear larger  than  the  rest,  and  as  if  under- 
going division  (PI.  3.  fig.  27)  ;  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  gonidia,  or  of  such  grouped 
gonidia,  escape  into  the  cavity,  and  there 
become  developed  into  the  large  green  bo- 
dies (PI.  3.  tig.  24),  which  are  rudimentary 
globes ;  but  Williamson  believes  these  are 
detached  in  an  earlier  stage :  perhaps  both 
modes  of  development  take  place.  Forms 
with  the  grouped  gonidia  (PI.  3.  fig.  29) 
would  appear  to  represent  Ehrenberg's 
Sphcprosira.  Ehrenberg's  genus  Urofilena, 
again,  would  seem  to  be  a  Volvox  either  im- 
perfectly developed  or  decaying. 


The  deep-green  bodies  (PI.  3.  fig.  24) 

seen  in  the  cavity  of  the  spheres,  are  young 
Volvoces,  and  in  an  early  stage  they  appear 
as  spherical  cells  filled  with  granular  green 
substance  ;  the  green  substance  divides  by 
segmentation  (PI.  3.  figs.  31,  32)  until  it 
forms  a  group  of  gonidia,  on  each  of  which 
a  pair  of  cilia  appears ;  the  enclosing  mem- 
brane expands,  and  they  follow  it  and  re- 
move apart,  until  they  form  a  perfect  Vol- 
t)ftr-sphere,  studded  with  the  gonidia.  As 
above  mentioned,  a  second  generation  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  parent  sphere 
(PI.  3.  fig.  2-'5) .  We  are  uncertain  whether 
to  regard  the  objects  represented  in  PI.  3. 
fig.  14,  as  the  young  of  Volvox ;  they  would 
seemingly  equally  represent  the  genus  Pan- 
dorina,  Syncrypta,  or  Eudorina,  Ehr. 

Volvox,  examined  in  autumn  and  early 
winter,  often  exhibits  either  the  green  bodies 
with  a  thiclc  coat  (PI.  3.  fig.  33),  or  the  inner 
globes  are  of  an  orange  colour  (PI.  3.  figs.  26 
&  34),  which  appear  to  be  successive  stages 
of  development  of  a  restmy-sp)ore.  When 
mature,  this  possesses  at  least  two  coats, 
one  immediately  surrounding  the  granular 
contents,  another  at  some  distance  outside 
the  former,  transparent,  colourless,  and  as 
it  were  glassy  and  brittle,  breaking  with 
sharp-angled  cracks  when  pressed  (PL  3. 
figs.  34  &  35).  We  cannot  detect  any  in- 
termediate substance  or  layer,  which  would 
be  required  to  complete  the  analogy  with  the 
resting-spore  of  Spihogyea  as  described 
by  Priugsheim  (PI.  5.  fig.  21) ;  perhaps  it 
does  not  exist  in  either  case.  Sometimes 
the  outer  coat  of  the  enclosed  yellow  globes 
is  tuberculated  or  covered  with  conical  ele- 
vations (PI.  3.  fig.  36).  The  form  with  the 
smooth  yellow  resting-spores  (PI.  3.  figs.  26 
&  34)  represents  Ehrenberg's  Volvox  aureus, 
and  the  form  with  the  spines  (PI.  3.  fig.  36) 
his  V.  stellatus.  The  development  of  the 
resting-spores  of  Volvox  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  Cohn,  and  presents  an  essential 
resemblance  to  the  process  in  Pandorina 
and  SxEPHANOSPHiEBA.  A  portion  of  the 
gonidia  become  enclosed  in  special  cyst- like 
coats  ;  and  their  contents  are  then  converted 
into  spermatozoids,  which  break  out  and 
move  actively  in  the  interior  of  the  spherical 
common  envelope.  These  bodies  fertilize 
other  gonidia,  which  take  on  the  function 
of  spore-cells ;  and  after  their  impregnation 
the  latter  acquire  the  firm  coats  and  yellow 
contents  characteristic  of  the  resting-spores. 
They  are  set  free  at  first  into  the  common 
cavity  of  the  spherical  envelope. 
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A  doubt  remains  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  described  as  Si/imra  nuella  ;  it  may 
belong  here,  or,  not  improbably,  to  the 
genus"  Uoella  (PI.  25.  fig.  18),  which  itself 
may  be  no  more  than  a  complex  form  of  the 
Protococcus  or  Chlamidomonas  (PI.  3. 
fig.  2 ;  PI.  23.  fig.  30),  which  doubtless  in- 
cludes also  Chlorogonium  (PI.  23.  fig.  31), 
Cryptoglena  (PI.  23.  fig.  35),  and  Gi/fies 
(PI.  41.  fig.  14),  if  not  more  supposed  In- 
fusorial animalcules. 

When  a  pool  contains  Vnlvox,  the  indi- 
viduals are  generally  abundant,  and  may  be 
readily  seen  b}-  the  naked  eye,  as  pale-green 
globules,  in  a  phial  of  water  held  up  to 
the  light ;  but  they  are  kept  with  difliculty, 
being  devoured  by  Rotatoria,  &c.  The 
cilia  are  best  seen  by  drying  them  and 
wetting  again,  or  by  applying  iodine.  The 
gonidia  are  a  good  deal  altered  by  chloride 
of  calcium. 

Bebl.  Ehr.  Infus.  ;  Pritchard,  Infus.  ; 
Williamson,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  31>tnchesier, 
vol.  ix. ;  Tram.  Micr.  Soc.  2  ser.  i.  p.  45 
(1853) ;  Busk,  ibid.  p.  31  ;  Cohn,  Aim.  des 
Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  v.  p.  323  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2 
ser.  xix.  p.  187  ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Aly.  iii. 
p.  26. 

VORTIOEL'LA,  Linn.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria Ciliata,  of  the  family  Vorticellina. 
Char.  Body  campanulate,  with  an  ante- 


rior ring  of  cilia,  stalked  ;  stalk  simple,  spi- 
rally contractile. 

These  interesting  Infusoria  are  very  com- 
monly met  with  in  decomposing  vegetable 
infusions,  as  of  hay,  portions  of  dead 
flowers,  &c.    See  Infusoria. 

Ehrenberg  describes  many  species ;  but 
their  diagnosis  and  true  characters  have  still 
to  be  worked  out. 

1.  V.  nehiilifera  (PI.  25.  fig.  21).  Body 
conico-campanulate,  colourless  ;  anterior 
margin  dilated  ;  body  without  rings  when 
contracted.  Length  of  body  without  the 
stalk  1-576  to  1-288". 

2.  V.  microstoma  (PI.  25.  fig.  26,  body 
with  gemnife).  Body  ovate,  narrowed  at 
the  ends,  greenish  white;  anterior  margin 
not  dilated,  nor  body  ringed  when  con- 
tracted.   Length  of  body  1-2000  to  1-250". 

3.  V.  convallaria.  Body  ovato-conical, 
whitish  hyaline,  annulate  ;  expanded  ante- 
rior margin  slightly  prominent.  Length  of 
body  1-430  to  1-240". 

Dujardin  unites  the  genera  Carchesimn 
and  Zoothamnium  to  his  genus  Vorticella. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  269 ;  Duj.  Infus. 
p.  546;  Lachmaim,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1857, 
xix. ;  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes;  Greefe,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1872,  pp.  105,  196,  384,  462; 
Allman,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1872,  p.  393. 

VORTICELLl'NA.— A  family  of  Infu- 


Tuhle  of  Genera. 


Without  a  pos- 
terior crown 
of  ciiia  during 
the  greater 
part  of  their 
life. 


/"Vorticellina 
naked. 


Vorticellina 
'  sheathed. 


(A.  peduncle. 


No  pedun- 
cle. 


Peduncle   ["Not  branched    1 

contrac-<  f  Bach  branch  having 

l- Branched  <     a  special  muscle.. 
I  iirancnea.  <  ^    ^^^^^^  muscle 

L    which  ramifies  ...  3. 

I  Peduncle  not  contractile    4. 

<  Posterior  part  of  body  with  a  bourrelet  or  else 

J    a  circular  sphincter   5, 

/  No  bourrelet  or  Sjjhincter   6. 

No  true  sheath,  and  the  peduncle  is  lost  in  a  gelatinous  mass  7. 

/  Animal  fixed  to  " 

.    ,  J     the  base  of  the 

■A  sheath.     j  ^j,^^^^^ 

(  Animal  suspended  freely  in  the  sheath  10, 

With  a  posterior  ciliary  crown  during  the  whole  of  their  life,  and  the  animal  is  free  11 


Sheath  fixed  by  its  bottom  8. 
Sheath  fixed  on  its  side  ...  9. 


Genus. 
Vorticella. 

'.  Carckesium . 

Zoofkamnium. 
Epistylis. 

Scyphidia. 
Get'da. 
Ophridium. 

Cofhurnia, 
Vngiidcola. 

Lagenophrys. 
Tnchodina. 


soria  Ciliata.  See  p.  410  for  distinctive 
characters. 

BiBL.  Claparede  et  Lachmann,  Etudes, 
p.  93  ;  Allman,  On  development  of,  Qu.Mic. 
Jn.  1872,  p.  393. 

VORTICLA' VA,  Alder.— A  genusof  Hy- 
droida. 

Char.  Polypites  borne  on  simple  stems, 
developed  at  intervals  on  a  creeping  filiform 
stolon,  the  whole  coenosarc  clothed  with  a 
very  delicate  film-like  polypary  ;  tentacles 
in  two  dissimilar  verticils,  the  oral  short 


and  capitate,  the  aboral  long  and  filiform. 
Reproduction  unknown. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Brit.  Hydr.  Zooph.  p.  131 ; 
T.  S.  Wright,  Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  iii.  n.  s.  p.  50. 

VULVULI'NA,  D'Orb.— See  Textula- 

BIA. 

w. 

WART. — The  common  hard  wart  con- 
sists of  a  circular  group  of  elongated  papillae 
with  their  free  extremities  slightly  enlarged 
and  bulbous,  their  vessels  dilated  and  ex- 
tending close  up  to  the  epithelial  covering. 
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This  presents  its  normal  threefold  division, 
inasmuch  as  a  thick  layer  of  transition-cells 
fills  up  all  the  interstices  between  the  en- 
larged papillcB,  while  the  horny  lamina  in- 
vests the  group  of  papillte  with  a  common 
covering. 

BiBL.  Rindfleisch,  Path.  Hist.  i. 

WASP.    See  Vespa. 

WATER.— Under  this  head  we  might 
form  a  kind  of  index  referring  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  articles  of  which  this 
vokime  is  composed,  since  water,  existing 
under  different  circumstances,  forms  one 
of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  microscopic 
objects ;  but  as  our  space  and  plan  do  not 
admit  of  such  an  enumeration,  we  must  be 
content  to  dwell  shortly  upon  two  of  the 
most  important  questions  in  which  the  mi- 
croscope is  applied  to  the  examinatior 
the  contents  of  water. 

Ordinary  examination  of  loater. — Here  it 
appears  merely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  mode  of  examining  the  contents  of  sam- 
ples of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which  organic  beings  axe  con- 
tained in  them,  should  be  very  different 
from  that  pursued  by  the  microscopist  who 
is  engaged  in  collecting  specimens.  We 
make  this  remark  in  consequence  of  the 
gross  misrepresentations  which  are  some- 
times made  respecting  the  "  animalcules  " 
in  water,  carried  to  their  most  absurd  ex- 
treme in  the  so-called  "  drop  "  of  water 
shown  by  oxyhydrogen  microscopes,  where 
we  often  see  the  field  covered  with  larvae 
of  dragon-flies,  of  beetles,  of  gnats,  &c., 
Entomostraca,  and  worms  of  different  kinds, 
not  only  perceptible  without  a  microscope, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  larvre,  perhaps  really 
more  than  an  inch  long.  Less  violent  ex- 
aggerations occur  when  water  which  appears 
cloudy  is  selected,  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  and  the  sediment  examined.  Very 
false  results  must  also  be  obtained  when 
water  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length 
of  time  before  examination,  since  Infusoria 
and  microscopic  Algfe  always  appear  in  a 
short  time,  even  in  distilled  water,  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  a  rain- 
water butt  will  generally  be  found  a  very 
fertile  source  of  microscopic  objects.  We 
regard  the  presence  of  most  of  those  organ- 
isms which  do  not  sutHciently  affect  the 
water  to  render  its  impurity  discernible  by 
the  naked  eye,  as  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence. Large  quantities  of  Entomostraca, 
certain  Rotatoria  and  Infusoria,  and  Oscil- 
latoriaceous  Algce,  generally  very  perceptibly 


clouding  or  colouring  the  water,  of  course 
indicate  the  presence  of  much  decomposing 
organic  matter  in  the  water,  which,  how- 
ever, reveals  itself  Yerj  clearly  in  a  short 
time,  when  the  water  is  kept,  by  a  foetid 
odour.  The  presence  of  green  Confervoid 
AlgiB  is  by  no  means  a  sure  sign  of  impurity 
(properly so  called)  in  water;  for  some  will 
only  grow  in  very  clear  and  pure  water, 
while  many  of  them  may  be  regarded  as 
agents  of  purification.  The  presence  of 
Zygnemacese,  however,  and  Diatomaceae  is 
particularly  objectionable,  as  they  become 
very  fostid  in  decomposition,  which  gene- 
rally takes  place  very  soon  when  they  are 
disturbed  and  injured.  When  large  quan- 
tities of  the  minute  Algae  appear  in  water, 
discolouring  it  over  extensive  surfaces,  the 
microscope  will  enable  us  to  detect  the 
nature  of  the  object  producing  the  appear- 
ance, but  will  scarcely  be  requisite  to  prove 
the  impurity  of  the  water. 

Coloration  of  water. — Under  this  head 
we  shall  refer  to  those  plants  and  animals 
which  most  commonly  produce  such  ap- 
pearances, premising  that  the  commonest 
cases  of  coloration  depend  upon  suspended 
mineral  substances  (mud),  of  different  colours 
according  to  the  soils  washed  by  the  water. 

1.  Producing  a  general  green  colour,  or  a 
thick  film  on  the  surface. — Protococcus 
(^Chlaniidonmias,  Ehr.,  Diselmis,  Duj.),  very 
common  in  the  spring  ;  and  various  Nosto- 
chaceous  Algae,  as  Tihchormus,  Conio- 
PHYTUM,  &c.  (see  NosTOCHACEiE  ;  many 
with  a  bluish  tinge)  ;  Clathrocystis  (form- 
ing a  granular  verdigris-green  layer),  Mi- 
CHOHALOA,  and  various  other  Palmklla- 
CE^  ;  EuGLEN.'V  viridis,  &c.  The  Desmidi- 
ACBiE  form  greenish  patches  at  the  bottom 
of  water  or  on  plants,  as  do  certain  Oscil- 

LATORIACEy^!. 

2.  Producing  a  red  colour  in  fresh  water. 
— Astasia  hcematodes  Ehr. ;  species  of 
Daphnia.  Tubifex  produces  a  red  colour 
on  the  mud  in  shallow  water.  Red  forms  of 
species  of  Protococcus  (see  .also  Red 
Snow). — In  salt  water,  Diselmis  Dunalii, 
Duj.;  Trichodesmium. 

3.  A  brown  cloudy  appearance  often  ap- 
pears in  masses  near  the  som'ce  of  small 
springs  of  water  flowing  out  of  blue  clay, 
or  in  pools  on  peat-bogs.  This  mostly  con- 
sists of  peroxide  of  iron ;  but  sometimes  a 
similar  brown  appearance  is  produced  in 
pools  by  collections  of  amorphous  granular 
decaying  organic  matter,  in  which  occur 
great  abundance  of  certain  Oscillatori^, 
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DiATOMACKiE,  iNFDSOniA, aud  ROTATORIA. 

The  obscure  mycelioid  structure  called  by 
Kiitziuf;'  Lkptothrix  ochvacea  produces  a 
yellowish-brown  tint.  Diatomacese  often 
form  a  yellowish-brown  coat  on  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  water.  Many  Rotatoria  and 
larg-er  Infusoria  (Paramecia,  &c.),  when 
abundant,  give  water  a  slightly  milky 
appearance. 

The  above  list  is  undoubtedly  very  im- 
perfect, but  may  afford  some  useful  hints. 
Microscopists  who  meet  with  such  colora- 
tions will  naturally  examine  them  carefully; 
they  will  find  further  information  under  the 
heads  of  the  articles  cited. 

WATER-BEARS.    See  Tardigbada. 

WAXY  KIDNEY  is  produced  by 
amyloid  inliltration  of  the  uriuiferous  tubes 
and  by  a  similar  alteration  of  the  vessels  ; 
and  the  application  of  iodine  proves  that 
most  of  the  tissues  are  impregnated  with 
amyloid  matter. 

BiBL.  Riudfleisch,  Path.  Hid.  ii. 

WEBBI'NA,  D'Orb.  (Restricted.) —  A 
subgenus  of  Trochamminn;  adherent,  single- 
celled,  mouiliform,  or  alternating.  Recent 
and  fossil. 

BiBL.  Parker  and  Jones,  Phil.  Tram.  civ. 
435  ;  P.,  J.,  andBrady,  Mcmoq.  Craq  For.  25. 

WEISSIA,  Hedwig.— A  "genus  of  Pot- 
tiaceous  Mosses. 

WHALEBONE.— In  whales  the  teeth 
are  rudimentary;  and  arising  from  a  depres- 
sion in  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side  are  a 
number  of  parallel  horny  plates,  many  feet 
in  length,  which  project  downwards  :  these 
plates,  which  are  technically  known  as  fins 
or  blades,  constitute  whalebone ;  and  through 
them  the  water  containing  the  animals  upon 
which  the  whale  lives  is  strained,  and  the 
food  thus  obtained.  These  plates  are  situ- 
at(Kl  upon  a  vascular  membrane,  folds  of 
which  enter  a  cavity  at  their  base,  which  is 
the  portion  connected  with  the  jaw. 

Whalebone  may  be  pretty  easily  divided 
into  longitudinal  laminaj  and  fibres ;  but 
these  are  only  secondary  forms  resulting 
from  the  aggregation  of  a  number  of  cells, 
of  which  vphalebone  wholly  consists. 

On  examining  a  transverse  section  of  a 
blade  or  plate  of  vrhalebone  with  the  naked 
eye,  or  a  lens,  two  structures  are  readily 
distinguishable  —  an  inner  porous-looking 
medullary  portion,  sm'rounded  by  an  outer 
compact  or  cortical  substance.  A  longitu- 
dinal section  through  the  plate  exhibits  a 
numlier  of  dark  lines  or  stripes,  from  about 
1-100  to  1-1-50"  ia  diameter,  parallel  to  each 


other  and  to  the  axis  of  the  plate,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  pores  seen  in  the  trans- 
verse section.  These  stripes,  which  have 
been  called  whalebone-canals,  but  which  we 
shall  denominate  medullary  lines,  are  seen 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  paler  substance. 

With  a  higher  power  {\  inch),  the  trans- 
verse section  exhibits  in  the  centre  a  num- 
ber of  rounded  apertures  or  circles  corre- 
sponding to  the  pores  (PI.  17.  fig.  31),  sur- 
rounded by  very  fine,  concentric,  interrupted 
dark  lines,  whilst  towards  the  circumfer- 
ence these  lines  run  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  plate.  In  the  longitudinal  section, 
viewed  with  this  power,  the  medullary  lines 
are  seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of  cells 
(PL  17.  fig.  30),  mostly  arranged  in  single 
longitudinal  series,  and,  in  dried  whalebone, 
having  a  very  dark  appearance  by  trans- 
mitted light,  from  the  presence  within 
them  of  a  large  quantity  of  pigment  and 
air.  These  are  the  medullary  cells.  The 
substance  between  the  lines  of  medullary 
cells  exhibits  very  fine  longitudinal  strije, 
and,  in  parts,  the  ends  of  divided  laminae. 

On  macerating  whalebone  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it 
becomes  soft ;  and  on  afterwards  digesting 
it  in  water,  the  cortical  portion  resolves 
itself  into  numerous  large  transparent  cells, 
from  1-230  to  1-310"  in  length,  and  from 
1-500  to  1-330"  in  breadth  (PI.  17.  fig.  33). 
These  contain  a  variable  number  of  gra- 
nules of  pigment,  of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
also  some  small  globules  of  fat,  which  are 
especially  numerous  in  those  portions  near- 
est the  base  of  the  plate.  These  cells  in  the 
natural  whalebone  are  laterally  compressed 
or  flattened ;  and  the  transverse  axes  of 
those  surrounding  the  medullary  lines  are 
arranged  tangeutially  to  the  latter,  whilst 
in  the  cortical  portions  these  axes  are  par- 
allel to  the  surface  of  the  plate.  The  con- 
centric lines  seen  in  a  transverse  section 
arise  principally  from  the  pigment-granules 
within  those  cells  which  sm-round  the  me- 
dullary cells  becoming  arranged  in  a  linear 
series  by  the  flattening  of  the  cells  enclo- 
sing them.  This  may  be  shown  by  treat- 
ing a  transverse  section  of  wh^debone  with 
caustic  potash,  and  then  adding  water  and 
watching  its  resolution  into  cells.  As  these 
expand,  the  interrupted  lines  are  seen  also 
to  expand  as  it  were,  and  to  become  re- 
solved into  a  number  of  distinct  pigment- 
granules  existing  within  each  cell.  The 
lines  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section  arise 
from  the  unequal  refraction  of  light  by  the 
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laminae  of  cooapressed  cells  surrounding'  the 
medullary  Hues. 

The  medullary  cells  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pigment,  as  do  also  those  compressed 
ceils  which  immediately  surround  them  ;  in 
the  former  these  granules  are  frequently 
aggregated.  In  the  common  dry  whale- 
bone of  commerce  the  medullary  cells  also 
contain  air,  which  has  been  mistaken  for 
fat,  and  hence  the  cells  denominated  fat- 
cells.  The  air  is  readily  displaced  by  liquids. 
Between  the  compressed  cells  minute  ca- 
vities containing  air,  sometimes  assuming  a 
linear  form,  at  others  i-epresenting  mere 
dots,  are  seen  both  in  the  transverse  and 
longitudinal  sections  ;  these  are  distin- 
guished by  the  displacement  of  their  con- 
tents. Hence  ordinary  whalebone  closely 
resembles  hair  or  horn  in  its  structure ;  and 
the  fibres  which  are  seen  projecting  from 
the  margin  of  the  blades  as  found  in  com- 
merce have  a  remarkable  similarity  to  hair 
(PI.  17.  fig.  32).  Chemically, it  consists  of 
a  proteine  compound,  and  is  therefore  co- 
loured by  Millon's  and  Pettenkofer's  test- 
liquids. 

Whalebone  polarizes  light  like  horn. 

BiBL.  Bonders,  3Iidder^s  Physiol.  Chernie ; 
Lehmann,  P/(7/s.  C/iem. ;  Hunter,  P/««7,  Trans. 
1787. 

WHEAT.— The  starch  of  the  grain  of 
wheat  {Triticum  vulc/are  and  other  species 
and  varieties)  presents  itself  in  the  form  of 
delicate  little  flattisli  lenticular  bodies,  very 
characteristic  (PI.  37.  fig.  8).  Wheat  is 
subject  to  various  Blights,  which  are  re- 
ferred to  under  that  head,  depending  on 
the  growth  of  parasitic  Fungi,  especially 
TiLLETiA,  attacking  the  ear,  Puccinia 
attacking  the  straw,  &c.  In  other  cases  the 
ear  is  found  infested  with  a  minute  worm 
(Anguillitla  tritici)  remarkable  for  its 
tenacity  of  life. 

WINGS  OF  Insects. — The  arrangement 
of  the  veins  or  nerves  of  the  anterior  wings 
of  the  Hymenoptera  is  sometimes  used  to 
form  the  basis  of  sj^stematic  arrangement ; 
and  the  several  veins  and  interspaces  have 
received  distinct  names,  which  may  be  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  PI.  27.  fig.  11,  repre- 
senting the  anterior  wing-  of  the  humble- 
bee  (Bomhus  terrestris) :  a,  costal  nerve ; 
b,  cubital  nerve ;  c,  posterior  margin  of 
wing,  with  the  fold  (n)  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  hooks  ;  d,  postcostal  nerve ; 
e,  externo-median  ;  /,  anal ;  the  nerve  be- 
tween 3  and  10,  the  transverso-median ; 
the  radial  nerve ;  /.-,  the  discoidal ;  /,  the 


subdiscoidal ;  m,  m,  m,  transverso-cubita 
nerves  ;  s,  stigma ;  1,  costal  cell ;  2,  median 
cell ;  3,  iuterno-median ;  4,  anal ;  5,  marginal ; 
10,  first  discoidal  cell;  11,  second  ditto; 
12,  third  ditto  ;  13,  first  apical  cell. 
See  Insects,  ivinys. 

BiBL.  That  of  Insects  ;  Jurine,  Nori- 
velle  Mi'thode,  Sec. ;  Shuckard,  Trans.  Entom. 
Soc.  i.  ;  Staveley,  Miss,  Neuration  8fC.  of 
Wings,  Linn.  Trans,  xxiii.  125 ;  Semper,  Sie- 
hold  Sf  Kolliker^s  Zeitschr.  viii.  326. 

WINTERE'vE.— A  section  of  the  Dico- 
tyledonous family  MagnoliaceEE  (Deimys, 
Tasmannia),  remarkable  for  the  character 
of  the  elementary  structure  of  the  wood, 
approaching  closely  to  that  of  the  Coniferje. 
It  consists,  as  in  that  family,  wholly  of 
pitted  prosenchymatous  cells  without  ducts, 
the  cells  having  two  or  three  rows  of  bor- 
dered pits,  as  in  Aeaucaria.  A  distinc- 
tion exists,  however,  in  the  character  of  the 
medullary  rays,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
Wiuterete,  occurring  both  large  and  small, 
six  or  seven  in  the  breadth  of  1-12"  in  a 
vertical  section  at  right  angles  to  the  rays — 
some  of  them  being  thin,  composed  of  one 
or  two  parallel  layers  of  cells,  extending  to 
a  vertical  extent  of  about  ten  cells,  others 
much  larger,  ten  or  twelve  cells  thick  (or 
broad),  and  of  a  vertical  extent  of  eighty  or 
a  hundred  cells  ;  the  latter  are  very  evident 
on  the  surface  of  the  wood  when  the  bark 
is  removed.  The  medullary  rays  here  tra- 
verse all  the  annual  layers  of  wood,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Coniferse. 

BiBL.  Goeppert,  LinAcea,  xvi.  p.  135 
(1842) ;  Attn,  des  Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xviii. 
p.  317. 

WOOD. — The  mode  of  origin  of  wood  is 
explained  in  the  articles  Cambium,  Me- 
dulla, Medullary  Rays,  and  Vascular 
BUNDLES,  while  the  characters  of  the  ele- 
mentary organs  of  which  wood  is  composed 
are  described  under  the  heads  of  Cell  ; 
Fibrous,  Pitted,  and  Spiral  Struc- 
tures ;  and  Second aey  Deposits.  Pe- 
culiar composition  of  the  wood  in  certain 
classes,  families,  or  genera  of  plants  is  also 
noticed  under  their  especial  heads,  which 
will  be  referred  to  presently.  In  this  article 
the  principal  kinds  of  modification  of  the 
wood  (taken  as  a  whole)  occurring  in  these 
said  cases,  and  in  certain  others,  are  to 
some  extent  classified,  in  order  to  indicate 
their  relations,  and  to  furnish  a  guide  to 
microscopists  seeking  to  observe  the  most 
remarkable  varieties  of  structure  occurring 
in  this  substance. 
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The  elements  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  wood  are  : — 1.  Fibeo-vasculab 
BUNDLES,  Tyhich  in  their  most  complete 
form  contain  Spieal  and  other  Vessels, 
Pitted  ducts,  Peosenchymatous  cellular 
tissue  with  thickened  walls  (woody  fibre)  ; 
and  in  the  Monocotyledons,  vasa  propria, 
as  they  are  called  by  Mohl,  viz.  elongated 
tubular  cells  of  membranous  structure  oc- 
curring in  the  centre  of  the  bundles.  2. 
]\Iedullaey  Rays  in  the  Dicotyledons,  or 
a  generally  diffused  medullary  parenchyma 
in  the  Monocotyledons.  3.  Woody  paeen- 
CHYJiA,  which  is  found  under  different  con- 
ditions and  in  different  quantities  in  differ- 
ent cases. 

The  Gymnospeems  may  be  considered 
in  the  above  enumeration  as  agreeing  with 
the  Dicotyledons.  The  less- generally  dif- 
fused structures  connected  with  Secretion 
are  here  left  out  of  view. 

In  classifying  the  kinds  of  wood,  we  may 
commence  with  the  less  perfect  forms. 

Monocotyledons.— our  native  plants  of 
this  class  the  stem  is  mostly  herbaceoiTS, 
and  the  woody  structure  then  occurs  sim- 
ply in  the  form  of  "  fibres  "  (fihro-vasadar 
bundles)  (fig.  456,  p.  487),  the  structure  of 
which  has  been  described  elsewhere  (fig.  791, 
p.  814).  The  same  kinds  of  elements  are 
arranged  in  nearly  the  same  way  in  most  of 
the  arborescent  plants  of  this  class,  such  as 
Palms — for  example,  in  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm, 
in  the  common  Cane  (Calcmius),  or  the 
various  striped  solid  canes  (all  Palms)  used 
for  walldDg- sticks,  &c.  The  solid  woody 
textm-e  depends  in  these  upon  the  inter- 
space between  the  fibro-vascular  bimdles 
being  filled  up  with  ivoody  parenchyma.^  i.  e. 
the  general  medullary  substance,  which  in 
such  stems  as  that  of  the  White  Lily  is  soft 
and  spongy,  in  the  Palms  &c.  becomes  soli- 
dified by  the  great  deposition  of  secondary 
layers  upon  the  walls  of  the  cells ;  thus 
the  bimdles,  at  first  fibres,"  are  boimd 
together  into  a  solid  wood.  The  thick 
woody  walls  of  the  hollow  Bamboo  cane 
are  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  being 
highly  developed  and  lignified  forms  of 
the  structm'e  which  is  exhibited  in  a  soft 
and  herbaceous  condition  in  our  common 
Grasses. 

Certaiu  Monocotyledons  present  a  struc- 
ture which  differs  from  the  above  in  the 
appearance  presented  by  tran.sverse  sec- 
tions. In  the  Smilacefe,  and  some  of  the 
Dioscoreacese,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are 
arranged  in  more  definite  order  in  one  or 


two  circles  ;  but  there  is  no  distinction  of 
pith,  medullary  rays,  and  bark  here;  the 
bundles  are  bound  together  by  xcoody  par- 
enchyma, and  there  is  no  cambium-region 
beneath  the  rind.  The  anomalous  growth 
exhibited  by  the  stems  of  other  Monoco- 
tyledons, such  as  Dracana,  Yucca,  &c., 
cannot  be  regarded  as  depending  on  the 
formation  of  ivood  in  the  proper  sense ;  in 
them,  layers  of  fibrous  structme  are  formed 
between  the  central  region  of  the  stem 
(containing  the  original  vascular  bimdles) 
and  the  rind,  which  take  their  origin  from 
the  ends  of  the  vascidar  bimdles  at  the 
periphery  of  the  stem  beneath  the  rind,  and 
extend  down  in  a  kind  of  false  cambium 
layer  beneath  the  rind. 

Interesting  objects  illustrating  the  above 
structures  are  fiu-uished  by  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections  of  the  trunks  of  large 
Palms  and  of  the  large  woody  leaf-stalks  of 
these,  of  canes  of  diflerent  kinds,  of  Bamboo 
canes,  the  rhizome  of  SarsaparUla  plants 
(Smilax),  Riiscus,  the  harder  parts  of  the 
stem  often  foimd  attached  to  imported 
Pine-apples,  &c.  Sections  of  silicitied  fos- 
sil Palm-stems,  prepared  by  the  lapidary, 
can  also  be  obtained  from  the  dealers  in 
objects. 

Dicotyledons. — In  this  class  we  meet  with 
a  remarkable  diversity  in  the  character  of 
the  wood,  which  moreover  here  exhibits, 
from  the  indefinite  power  of  growth  of  the 
FiBBO-VASCULAE  BUNDLES,  a  much  more 
extensive  and  perfect  development  than  in 
the  Monocotyledons.  In  the  articles  Me- 
dulla (fig.  455,  p.  487),  Medullary  Rays 
(fig.  457,  p.  488),  and  Vasculae  bundles 
(fig.  792,  p.  815)  are  described  the  condi- 
tions of  ordinary  Dicotyledonous  stems  in 
the  first  year  of  their  growth ;  it  is  stated 
in  the  account  of  the  vascular  bundles,  that 
a  new  layer  of  wood  is  developed  in  the 
cambium  layer  in  each  succeeding  season 
(fig.  457,  p.  488).  The  nature  of  the  ele- 
mentary structures  in  such  cases  is  illus- 
trated bv  the  accompanying  figures  fi'om  the 
Maple  (Acer  campestre)  (figs.  807  &  808), 
of  which  the  former  represents  sections  of  a 
shoot  at  the  beginning  of  its  second  year, 
when  the  cambium  layer  (c)  is  swelling, 
the  latter  a  shoot  of  three  years'  growth, 
the  portions  belonging  to  each  year  being 
indicated  by  the  figiues.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  structure  developed  in 
each  succeediog  season  is  the  absence  of  a 
layer  of  spiral  vessels  (tnednllary  sheath,  in 
the  first  year)  at  the  point  where  each  yeai-'s 
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growth  commences.  Here,  as  is  seen,  the 
body  of  the  wood  is  composed  chiefly  of 


Fig.  807. 


Transverse  and  vertical  section  of  a  segment  of  a 
Ehoot  of  the  Maple  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  year 
of  its  age.  T,  Fpiral- vessels ;  VP,  pitted  ducts;  F,  woody 
fibre  ;  C,  cambium ;  Pc,  cortical  parenchyma ;  F,  liber 
fibres  ;  Pc,  cellular  envelope  of  the  bark ;  S,  corky  layer 
of  ditto.    Magnified  60  diameters. 

Fig.  808. 
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Tranbverfee  section  of  Maple-wood  three  years  old. 
The  figures  1, 2,  3  indicate  the  annual  rings  of  wood ;  the 
rest  is  hark,    m,  medulla;  i,  spiral  vessels;  f,  duels; 

woody  fibre ;  c,  cambium ;  me,  medullary  jiarenchyma ; 
I,  liber.    Magnified  40  diameters. 

prosenchjmatous  cells  (wood-cells  or  woody 
fibre)  (/),  with  a  few  pitted  ducts  (v)  near 
the  commencement  of  each  annual  layer ; 


the  medullary  rays  are  narrow  in  this  wood. 
In  the  Hornbeam  (Carpinus  Beiulus)  the 
wood  is  of  very  similar  composition ;  the 
wood-cells,  however,  are  more  thickened, 
and  the  ducts  exhibit  a  spiral  marking  ;  the 
annual  layers  are  not  very  clearly  defined  in 
sections  under  the  microscope.  This  is  the 
case,  again,  with  the  excessively  hard  wood 
of  the  Box  {Buxus  ftejnjycrvirens)  is  of 

analogous  composition.  The  Birch  {Betula 
alba)  has  the  same  structure.  Other  com- 
mon timber-trees  exhibit  au  additional 
structure  in  their  wood,  namely  masses  of 
ivoody  iKtrencliyma  interspersd  in  various 
ways  among  the  ordinary  prosenchymatous 
structure  of  the  wood.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  this  occurs  in  scattered  groups  in  the 
common  oak  (  Quercus  pedunculata)  ;  here 
also  the  ducts  are  very  large,  appearing  as 
open  holes  to  the  naked  eye  in  cross  sec- 
tions ;  the  larger  medullary  rays  are  like- 
wise very  evident.  In  the  beech  (Fa(/us 
sylvatica)  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  woody 
parenchyma,  but  greatly  thickened  prosen- 
chyma prevails;  the  ducts  are  rather  small ; 
but  the  broader  medullary  rays  are  very 
evident,  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as 
brown  streaks  in  longitudinal  sections.  The 
Chestnut  ( Casianea  vesca)  differs  from  this 
chiefly  in  wanting  the  broader  medullary 
rays.  In  the  Elm  (  Ubnus  cumpe^h-is)  the 
prosenchyma  is  interposed  between  bands 
of  woody  parenchyma  and  wide  ducts, 
which  renders  the  distinction  of  the  annual 
layers  obscure.  The  Walnut-tree  has  no 
woody  parenchyma :  the  Apple-  and  Pear- 
trees  have  alternate  bands  of  prosenchyma 
and  woody  parenchyma;  these  exist,  but 
are  narrower  in  the  Plum  and  Cherry.  In 
the  wood  of  most  of  the  Legumiuosaj 
(Bohmia,  XJlex,  Genista,  Gltdit&cliia,  &c.)  the 
woody  parenchyma  appears  in  bands  of  con- 
siderable size  ;  but  the  walls  of  its  cells  are 
less  thickened  than  those  of  the  prosenchy- 
matous cells.  Woody  parenchyma  occurs 
extensively  in  Mahogany  and  Rose-wood, 
producing  a  peculiar  variation  of  colour  in 
the  wood ;  the  large  holes  are  the  orifices 
of  the  very  wide  ducts. 

The  wood  of  the  Poplars  (Popuhis)  and 
Willows  (Salix)  has  the  prosenchymatous 
cells  little  thickened.  The  Hazel  (Cori/lus 
Avellana)  and  the  Alder  (Ahitis  ghditiosa) 
present  a  peculiarity  :  the  wood  appears  to 
the  naked  eye  to  have  broad  medullary  rays ; 
but  under  the  microscope  these  rays  are 
found  to  be  poi-ticns  of  the  wood  devoid  of 
ducts,  intervening  between  segments  with 
3h2 
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closely-pitted  ducts  placed  at  particular 
points  in  the  annual  rings.  The  Lime 
(Tilia)  and  the  Horse-chestnut  {jEscuIus) 
have  wood  of  soft  texture,  the  prosenchy- 
matous  cells  being  only  slightly  thickened ; 
while  the  ducts  are  large  and  numerous 
(these  exhibit  a  spiral  band,  very  evident  in 
the  Lime).  The  wood  of  the  Plane  {Fla- 
tanus  occidentalis)  has  strongly  marked 
medullary  rays  ;  the  prosenchymatous  cells 
are  greatly  thickened ;  and  mingled  with 
them  are  very  numerous  ducts,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  woody  parenchyma.  The  stem 
of  the  Vine  {Vitis  viniferd)  has  likewise 
long  and  broad  medullary  rays  ;  the  wood 
is  composed  of  prosenchymatous  cells,  with 
a  spiral-fibrous  deposit  on  their  walls,  while 
the  cells  of  the  woody  parenchyma  are 
devoid  of  this  ;  the  ducts  are  very  long,  and 
exhibit  every  gradation  of  form,  from  spiral, 
reticulated,  and  scalariform  to  pitted  ducts. 
Thevarious  species  of  Clcmatish.«ve  strongly 
marked  medullary  rays,  and  wood  chietly 
composed  of  pitted  ducts,  as  is  the  case  also 
in  the  common  Rose. 

In  many  of  the  above  trees  the  wood 
acquires  a  special  peculiarity  when  it  attains 
a  certain  age ;  the  prosenchymatous  cells 
generally  become  more  solid,  year  by  year, 
through  the  filling-up  of  their  cavities  by 
the  increasing  thickness  of  the  secondary 
deposits  on  their  walls :  in  the  lighter- 
coloured  and  softer  woods,  such  as  the 
Lime,  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  older  and  younger  part  of  the 
trunk — the  alburnum  or  sap-tvood  and  the 
duramen  or  heart-touod ;  but  in  many  cases, 
as  in  tlie  Ebony  (Diospyros),  Lignum  vitfe 
( Guaiacum),  to  a  less  extent  in  the  Elm, 
Oak,  &c.,  the  duramen  assvmies  a  remark- 
able solidity  and  a  deeper  colour,  so  that 
after  a  certain  time  the  colours  of  the  dura- 
men and  alburnum  are  very  different.  This 
appears  to  arise  from  a  chemical  alteration 
of  the  substance  of  the  secondary  deposits 
of  the  prosenchymatous  cells. 

A  great  degree  of  regularity  and  agTee- 
ment  of  structure  exists  between  the  woods 
of  the  Dicotyledons  above  mentioned.  It 
remains  to  direct  attention  to  various  kinds 
which  depart  more  or  less  from  the  type 
thus  selected. 

In  the  various  parasitical  Dicotyledons, 
such  ^s,Lathrma,  Melampyrum,  Cuscuta,  &c., 
there  is  no  layer  of  spiral  vessels  corre- 
.sponding  with  the  }nedullary  sheath  ;  and 
in  the  Mistletoe  (  Viscum)  only  annular  ducts 
occur  in  this  situation ;  the  wood  in  the 


latter  is  largely  composed  of  woody  paren- 
chyma, the  ceils  of  which  are  punctated,  or 
possess  spiral-fibrous  layers  (figs.  665,  6G6, 
page  723) .  The  stem  of  Myzodendron  also 
exhibits  some  remarkable  anomalies. 

In  the  Bombacere  {Bombax,  Carolinea, 
&c.)  the  mass  of  structure  corresponding 
to  the  wood  is  chiefly  composed  of  mem- 
branous parenchymatous  cells,  with  scat- 
tered isolated  prosenchymatous  cells,  and 
large  pitted  ducts.  The  wood  oi  Avicennia  is 
principally  composed  of  large  pitted  ducts, 
with  narrow  interspaces  filled  up  with  small 
pitted  parenchymatous  cells. 

The  wood  of  the  Cactacere  {Mammillaria, 
Melocactus)  is  composed  of  dotted  ducts, 
together  with  a  kind  of  cell,  apparently  re- 
ferable to  parenchyma,  the  walls  of  which 
have  a  remarkably  broad  spiral-fibrous  band 
(PI.  39.  fig.  7).  The  wood  of  the  Casuarince 
exhibits  a  curious  structure :  it  is  composed 
of  long  prosenchymatous  cells,  the  walls  of 
which,  together  with  those  of  the  numerous 
large  ducts,  have  bordered  pits  (PL  39. 
fig.  2)  ;  while  concentric  lines  of  cellular 
tissue  appear  at  intervals  in  the  cross  sec- 
tion, consisting  of  plates  of  parenchyma 
extending  from  one  medullary  ray  to  the 
next,  and  connecting  them.  The  stems  of 
some  of  the  Meuispermacese  have  likewise 
concentric  processes  of  parenchymatous  tis- 
sue. In  the  WiNTEEE^^:,  a  section  of  the 
Magnoliacepe,  the  wood  is  wholly  composed 
(with  the  exception  of  the  medullary  sheath) 
of  pitted  prosenchymatous  cells  resembling 
those  of  Araucaria  (PI.  39.  fig.  5),  without 
any  ducts. 

In  certain  families  of  Dicotyledons  a 
remarkable  appearance  arises  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  bundles  in  several  circles, 
almost  as  in  the  Monocotyledons  ;  but  this 
results  in  a  very  difi'erent  kind  of  structiu'e, 
on  account  of  the  unlimited  growth  of  the 
cambium  in  Dicotyledons.  Examples  of 
this  kind  of  wood  occur  in  the  Chenopo- 
diacese,  Nyctaginacese,  Piperacece,  &c.  In 
Pkonia,  which  has  been  supposed  to  grow 
in  the  same  way,  the  result  is  a  solid  mass 
of  wood,  composed  of  prosenchymatous  cells 
and  ducts,  with  isolated  perpendicular  cords 
of  parenchyma  (exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
occurs  in  the  Monocotyledonous  stems). 
The  woods  of  Phytocrene  and  Nepenthes 
may  be  further  cited  as  oflering  remarkable 
peculiarities. 

It  would  exceed  the  space  which  we  can 
allow  to  this  article  to  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  anomalous  Dicotyledonous  stems 
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of  the  tropical  limes,  or  climbing  trees,  of 
the  families  Bignoniacecc,  Menisjjermacecp, 
Mnlpighiaccce,  &.C.,  the  irregularities  of  tlie 
■wood  of  which  depend  upon  deviations 
from  the  normal  type  arising  in  the  course 
of  the  growth  of  the  stems,  which,  from  the 
observations  of  Treviranus,  Criiger,  and 
others,  appear  to  be  mostly  regular  when 
quite  young.  Isolation  of  one  or  more  libro- 
vascular  bundles  from  the  central  cylinder 
of  wood,  producing  distinct  centres  of  de- 
velopment, is  the  most  common  cause  of 
irregularity. 

The  wood  of  Dicotyledons  must  be  exa- 
mined by  transverse  sections  and  perpendi- 
cular sections  parallel  with  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  medullary  rays.  The  same 
applies  to  the  wood  of  CT3'mnosperms.  The 
mode  of  cutting  these  sections  is  stated 
elsewhere. 

Sections  of  recent  woods  are  best  pre- 
served wet  in  chloride  of  calcium.  Fossil 
wood,  if  silicified,  is  cut  (in  similar  direc- 
tions) by  the  lapidary's  wheel  ;  wood  in 
the  state  of  coal  in  like  manner,  or  in  the 
way  stated  under  Coal  (see  Peepahation, 
Fossil  wood,  and  Coal). 

Gyiimnspenm. — In  this  division  of  the 
Flowering  Plants  we  also  meet  with  two 
types  of  structure : 

Conifero'.  —  Here  the  character  of  the 
wood  agrees  in  general  with  that  of  the 
typical  Dicotyledons,  with  certain  distinc- 
tions ;  namely,  although  the  medullary 
sheath  of  spiral  vessels  exists,  no  ducts  or 
vessels  occur  in  the  mass  of  wood  external 
to  this,  which  is  wholly  composed  of  pros- 
enchymatous  cells,  with  bordered  pits,  in 
single  (PI.  o9.  fig.  4)  (usually),  double,  or 
treble  (Arancaria)  rows  (PI.  39.  fig.  5) ;  in 
TcLVus  accompanied  in  part  bv  a  spiral- 
fibrous  band  (PI.  39.  fig.  4).  The  particulars 
of  these  forms  are  given  under  CoNiFEiiiE. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  "  woody  par- 
enchyma" of  Dicotyledons  seems  to  be 
represented  here  by  the  cords  of  parenchy- 
matous cells  in  some  cases  traversing  the 
prosenchyma,  ultimately  filled  with  resinous 
deposits  ("  cords  of  secretion-cells  "). 

Cijcadocece.  —  The  earliest  condition  of 
the  stems  here  appears  to  resemble  that  in 
Ooniferse ;  but  no  annular  rings  are  formed. 
Concentric  layers  are  produced  at  inter- 
vals, however,  separated  by  parenchyma- 
tous layers.  The  true  mode  of  origin  of 
these  does  not  appear  to  be  clearly  made 
out.  The  wood  is  composed  of  pitted  pros- 
enchymatous  cells  (PI.  39.  fig.  20),  without 


vessels  or  ducts,  excepting  in  the  medullaiy 
sheath  of  spiral  vessels. 

For  further  details  on  the  markings  of 
the  ducts,  &c.,  see  Pitted  and  Spiral 

STRUCTURES. 

BiBL.  Ijm&lej ,  Iiitr.to  Bot.;  DeCandoUe, 
Orf/anographie,  i.  p.  161 ;  Meyen,  Pfianzen- 
'phys.  i.  p.  331 ;  Schleiden,  Grundz.  3rd  ed. 
i.  p.  2o3  (Principles,  p.  56),  JViegmann's 
Archiv,  1830,  i.  p.  220,  Beitr.  z.  Bot.  p.  29, 
Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.  6  ser.  iv.  (1842)  ; 
Goeppert,  Be  Stmct.  Conifer.  Vratislav.  1841, 
Linncea,  xvi.  p.  747,  xvii.  p.  135,  Ann.  des 
Sc.  Nat.  2  ser.  xviii.  pp.  1  &  317  ;  Brongn. 
Ve(/et.  Fossiles,  Paris,  1828,  et  seq.,  Ann.  des 
Sr.  Nat.  1  ser.  xvi.  p.  589;  Hooker,  J.  D., 
Flor.  Antarct.,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  v. 
193;  Gaudichaud,  Recherches  Anatom.,  ^-c. 
Paris,  and  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  passim ; 
Menejihini,  Ricerche  sidla  Struttura  Monoc; 
Schacht,  Pjlanzenzelle,  p.  193,  Das  Bavm, 
p.  94 ;  Criiger,  Botan.  Zeit.  viii.  p.  99,  x. 
p.  465;  Trecul,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xviii, 
xix.,  XX.,  4  ser.  i.,  ii.,  iii. ;  Milde,  Beitr.  z. 
Bot.  Ileidelb.  1850  ;  Hanstein,  Pringsheim's 
Jahrb.  f.  un'ss.  Bot.  i.  p.  232 ;  Sanio,  Linncea, 
1858  ;  Hartig,  But.  Zeitimg,  xvii. 

WOOD'SIA,R.  Brown.— A  genusof  Cya- 
threous  Ferns,  represented  by  two  rare  indi- 
genous species.    The  indusia  are  of  an  open 


Fig.  809. 


Woodsia  hyperborea. 
A  sorus  and  indusium  with  a  hair-like  fringe. 
Magnified  50  diameters. 


cup-shape,  and  bear  long  hairs  on  the  mar- 
gin (fig.  809). 

WOODWAR'DIA,  Smith.— A  genus  of 
Aspleniepe  (Polypodioid  Ferns).  Exotic, 
(fig.  810,  p.  838). 

WOOL  of  Animals.  See  Hair  (p.  358), 
The  fibres  of  wool  are  coloured  by  the  test- 
liquids  of  Millon  and  Schultze. 

WRANGE'LIA,  Ag.— A  genus  of  Cera- 
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iniaceffi  (Florideous  Algse),  diffdring  from 
G^ry^^/istrtcliieflyinthescatteredtetraspores. 

Fig.  810. 


Woodwardia. 


A  fertile  pinnule.    Magnified  5  diameters. 

7F.  nudtifida,  tlie  only  Bntisli  .species,  has 
rose-red  feathery  fronds,  an  inch  high,  eon- 
si.«ting  of  a  main  hhameut,  about  as  thick  as 
a  bristle,  composed  of  a  single  row  of  cells, 
bearing  long,  pinnately-arranged,  patent 
branches,  mostly  branching  in  the  same  way 
again.  A  t  the  articulations  occur  two  oppo- 
site (or  more  rarely  a  whorl  of)  pinnato- 
multifid  or  subdichotomous  ramelli  1-12 
to  1-6"  long.  The  fructification  consists  of : 
• — 1.  favellce,  bonie  on  stalks  at  the  joints, 
and  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  ramelli ;  and 
2.  elliptical  tetraspores,  opposite,  secund 
or  tufted,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ramelli. 
In  some  foreign  species  antheridia  have 
been  observed  in  similar  situations  to  the 
tetraspores. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Bni.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  169, 
pi.  24  D  ;  Phijc.  Brit.  pi.  27  ;  Derbes  and 
Solier,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  xiv.  p.  273, 
pi.  35  ;  Thuret,  ihkl.  4  s6r.  iii.  p.  38. 

X. 

_  XANTHID'IA.— The  bodies  found  in 
flint,  and  thus  called,  are  probably  sporangia 
of  Besmidiaceae  (PI.  19.  figs.  22-28).  They 
have  been  distributed  in  genera  and  species, 
the  description  of  the  characters  of  which 
would  be  useless. 


XANTHID'IUM,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Des- 
midiacejB. 

Char.  Cells  single,  constricted  in  the 
middle  ;  segments  compressed,  entire,  spi- 
nous, with  a  circular,  usually  tuberculated 
projection  near  the  centre.  Spines  more 
than  two  to  each  segment. 

X  armat.um  (PI.  10.  fig.  23;  fig.  24, 
empty  cell,  showing  the  projections).  Seg- 
ments broadest  at  the  base  ;  spines  short, 
stout,  ti'i-  or  multi-fid.    Length  1-180''. 

X.  fascicidatuin  (PI.  10.  tig.  25).  Seg- 
ments with  from  four  to  six  pairs  of  subulate 
marginal  spines ;  central  projections  minute, 
conical,  and  not  beaded.  Common.  Length 
1-400". 

Sixteen  species. 

BiBi,.  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desmid.  p.  Ill;  Ra- 
benht.  FL  Eur.  Alg.  iii.  221 ;  Archer  in 
Pritchard's  Infus. 

XANTHldPYX'IS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of 
fossil  Diatomaceffi,  consolidated  with  Pyxi- 
DicuLA.  It  consisted  of  those  species  the 
margins  of  the  valves  of  wliich  are  fur- 
nished with  a  dentate  membrane,  or  the 
surface  covered  with  setse  or  hair-like  pro- 
cesses.   From  Bermuda. 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1844. 
p.  264  ;  Kiitz.  Sp.  Alg.  p.  23  ;  Piitchard, 
Infus.  p.  826. 

XENOD'OCHUS,  Schlecht.— a  genus  of 
Uredinei  (Coniomycetous  Fungi),  consisting 
of  black  tufts,  found  on  the  leaves  of  Pote- 
rium,  containing  microscopic,  short,  curved, 
usually  shortly  stipitate  filaments,  attenuated 
at  each  end,  composed  of  a  moniliform  row 
of  (five  to  fifteen)  globose  cells  filled  with 
black  granules. 

These  bodies  occur  associated  with  Uredo 
miniata,  of  wliich  X.  carhonarius  appears  to 
be  the  perfect  form.  Xenodochus  is  only 
distinguished  from  Phragmidium  by  the 
greater  nu  mber  of  j  oints. 

BiBL.  Schlechtendahl,  Linn(Ba,\,  p.  237  ; 
pi.  3.  fig.  3  ;  Fries,  Summa  Veg.  p.  505  ; 
Berkeley,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  263. 

XENOSPH^E'RIA,  Trevis.— a  genus  of 
Micro-lichens,  parasitic  in  the  thallus  of 
Solnrina  saccata. 

Char.  Spores  6-8,  oblong,  4-6-locular, 
brown ;  sometimes  large,  irregular,  and 
muriform. 

BiBL.  Kcirber,  Syst.  p.  326  ;  Lindsay, 
Qu.  Mic.  Jn.  1869,  p.  344. 

XESTOLEB'ERIS,  G.  O.  Sars.— One  of 
the  Ctjtheridee,  with  subtriaugular  valves, 
higher  behind  than  in  front,  smooth,  with 
distant  papillae  ;   lower  antennas  with  4 
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joints ;  upper  6-jointed,  with  simple  setge, 
and  short.  Two  living  British  species, 
common. 

-BiBL.  Brady,  Tr.  Lin.  Soc.  xxvi.  437. 

XIPHICHI'LUS,  Brady.— One  of  the 
Ci/tlierid(€,  near  Paradoxostoma  ;  with  sub- 
equal,  compressed  valves,  elongate,  pointed, 
thin,  and  smooth.  Two  living  British  spe- 
cies, rare. 

BiBL.  Gr.  S.  Brady,  Nat.  Hist.  Tr.  North, 
df  Dark.  iii.  369. 

XYL  A'RIA,  Schrank.— A  genus  of  Sphte- 
riacei  (Ascomycetous  Fungi),  several  of 
which  are  common  on  rotten  wood,  stumps 
of  trees,  &c.  They  are  branched,  horny  or 
fleshy  bodies,  with  often  clavate  lobes, 
whitish  and  mealy  when  j^oung,  afterwards 
brown  or  black,  with  black,  horny,  im- 
mersed perithecia  all  over  the  branches,  or 
with  the  tips  barren  ;  the  perithecia  have  a 
black  centre  composed  of  asci,  each  contain- 
ing eight  (usually  uniseptate)  spores. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Brit.  Flor.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  234 
(Nos.  8  to  11)  ;  Fries,  Smnma  Veget.  p.  381. 

XYLOG'RAPHA,_Fr.  pr.  p.,  Nyl.— A 
genus  of  Graphidei,  Lichenacei. 

Char.  Apothecia  black,  linear,  parallel, 
plane,  internally  cinerascent  ;  spores  8, 
simple.    1  sp.,  rare. 

BiBL.  Leighton,  Brit.  Lich.  Flora,  p.  362. 

Y. 

YEAST  (-plant).  —  This  well-lmown 
substance,  which  possesses  the  remarkable 
property  of  resolving  sugar  in  solution  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  consists  of  a  mi- 
nute fungus,  or  rather  of  a  particular  condi- 
tion of  development  of  a  certain  fungus. 

When  yeast  from  an  actively  fermenting 
liquid  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is 
seen  to  consist  of  myriads  of  minute  cells  or 
vesicles,  of  about  1-3000  to  1-2400"  (PI.  20. 
fig.  23)  in  diameter,  containing  a  nucleus 
and  some  granules.  During  the  progress  of 
the  fermentation,  these  cells  increase  in 
number,  by  budding,  until  either  the  sugar 
or  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  fermenting 
liquid  is  exhausted,  when  the  cells,  especially 
those  nearest  the  surface,  become  elongated, 
remaining  connected  end  to  end,  until  they 
reach  the  surface,  where  they  produce  their 
fructification. 

The  growth  of  the  yeast-plant  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  several  observers.  We 
may  describe  some  observations  of  our  own, 
which  confirm  those  of  Mitscherlich  and 
others.  Some  fresh  wort,  in  which  fermen- 
tation had  commenced,  was  obtained  from  a 


brewery,  and  a  drop  of  the  liquid,  containing 
yeast-globules,  placed  upon  a  slide  and  co- 
vered with  a  piece  of  thin  glass.  After  the 
removal  of  the  extraneous  liquid,  the  upper 
glass  plate  was  cemented  to  the  lower  one ; 
the  slide  was  then  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope, with  the  l-4th  object-glass  and  the 
micrometer  eyepiece,  in  such  a  manner  that 
several  well-formed  globules  were  visible ; 
and  these  were  drawn  on  ruled  paper. 

At  first  the  globules  or  cells  enlarged  until 
they  had  attained  a  certain  size  ;  then  there 
elapsed  a  short  interval,  during  which  no 
change  was  observable.  Next  there  took 
place  a  projection  of  some  point  of  the  cell- 
wall,  which  first  appeared  as  a  little  point- 
like  bud,  afterwards  becoming  larger  and 
larger,  until  at  last  a  new  cell,  of  the  size  of 
the  parent  cell,  was  formed.  Within  three 
hours  a  cell  was  so  far  developed  that  a 
new  one  was  formed  from  it,  and  thus  an 
independent  individual  perfectly  developed. 
The  rapidity  of  growth  probably  varies  with 
the  temperature  and  the  nature  of  the 
process  :  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  about  78°  in  the  day, 
sixteen  cells  were  developed  from  one ;  after 
a  time  the  growth  slackened  ;  finally  no  fur- 
ther increase  took  place,  undoubtedly  be- 
cause all  was  removed  from  the  liquid  which 
could  serve  for  their  growth.  Growing  glo- 
bules from  this  experiment  are  figured  in 
PI.  20.  fig.  23. 

Messrs.  Berkeley  and  Hoffman  went  a  step 
further,  by  contriving  to  get  an  atmosphere 
of  air  round  the  drop  of  sugar  and  water,  and 
saw  the  cells  of  the  yeast-fungus  as  soon  as 
it  reached  the  air,  developed  into  a  Peni- 
cilliurn. 

By  the  observations  of  numerous  compe- 
tent investigators,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
fermentation  of  beer,  of  wine,  and  in  fact 
all  vinous  fermentation,  is  effected  by  the 
growth  of  this  plant ;  and  after  the  evidence 
brought  forward  in  the  articles  Fermenta- 
tion, ToRULA,  and  Vine  gab-plant,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Vinegar-plant,  the 
Oidiuin  lactis,  and  other  supposed  distinct 
plants  are  but  forms  of  the  Yeast-plant. 
Fig.  24  (PI.  20)  exhibits  the  condition  of 
the  Yeast-plant  on  the  surface  of  exhausted 
wort  of  malt,  before  the  Vinegar-fungus 
appears ;  fig.  756,  page  788,  the  Tor«/rt-form 
at  the  margins  of  the  surfiice  of  liquids. 

We  cannot  clearly  make  out  any  difference 
between  the  '  top-yeast '  and  '  bottom-yeast ' 
{Oberhefe  and  Unterhefe  of  the  Germans), 
beyond  the  difference  resulting  from  more 
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or  less  active  development ;  when  the 
growth  is  rapid  the  cells  are  more  spherical 
and  become  qiiiclily  detached,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  gas  comes  up  more  to  the  surface. 
When  the  yeast  vegetates  quietly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid,  its  cells  are  more 
elongated.  We  do  not  believe  the  yeast- 
cells  ever  burst  to  discharge  reproductive 
granules.  The  globular  form  is  known  by 
various  names,  as  Mycoderma  cerevisia, 
Desm.,  which  agrees  with  Cryptococcus  glu- 
tinis,  Kiitz. ;  the  globular  form  in  the 
Vinegar-plant  is  Kiitzing's  Ulviiia  accti;  the 
filamentous  form  with  simple  moniliform 
fruit  (fig.  75G)  is  Tonda  cerevisice,  Turpin  ; 
without  fruit,  species  of  Ilygvocroais  or  Lep- 
tomitus,  the  final  form  being  apparently 
Pmicilliuni  ylaucuni. 

The  Yeast-plant  is  truly  most  ubiquitous ; 
but  so  are  the  conditions  for  its  growth, 
while  its  reproductive  power  is  enormous, 
and  its  small  size  renders  it  liable  to  be 
scattered  by  imperceptible  movements  of 
the  air.  Asperyillus  glaucus  is  almost  as 
constant  in  its  favourite  nidus,  cheese ; 
Muco?-  muccdo  on  paste,  &c. ;  Botrytis  vul- 
garis on  dead  leaves  and  stems  in  damp 
places,  &c. :  and  all  these  are  certainly  not 
pseudomorphic  productions ;  and  if,  as  we 
believe  really  to  be  the  case,  yeast  is  but 
the  conidial  form  of  PenicUUmn  glaunim, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  the  spores  of  the 
latter  in  the  air,  in  any  situation  where 
we  have  ever  exposed  vegetable  substances 
for  any  length  of  time  to  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  Yeast-fungus  is  often  developed  in 
ripe  grapes,  causing  vinous  fermentation.  In 
an  article  lately  published  in  Ann.  d.  Sc. 
Nat.  the  globules  are  regarded  by  Karsten 
as  merely  pathological ;  but  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  facts  above  mentioned. 

BiBL.  Turpin,  Mem.  de  VInstitut,  xvii. 
p.  9.3  (1840);  Lowe,  Trans.  Edinb.  But. 
Society,  1857 ;  Bail,  Flora,  1857,  p.  417 ; 
Berkeley,  Crypt.  Botany,  pp.  242,  299; 
Schleiden,  Grundziige  der  Botanik,  3rd  ed. 
i.  p.  235  [Principles,  p.  32)  ;  and  the  Bihl. 
of  Fermentation  ;  Karsten,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  s.  4.  xiii.  p.  161. 

YEW.    See  Taxus. 

Z. 

ZA'MIA,  Lindl.    See  Cycadace^. 

ZAN'CLEA,  Gegenbaur.— A  genus  of 
Corynidfe,  Hydroida. 

Cliar.  Stem  simple  or  branched,  rooted 
by  a  creeping  filiform  stolon,  the  wliole  in- 


vested by  a  chitinous  polypary  ;  polypites 
more  or  less  clavate.  Tentacles  capitate, 
scattered  OA^er  the  body ;  gonophores  borne 
on  the  body  of  the  polypite  and  originating 
free  medusiform  zooids.  Umbrella  nearly 
spherical  (at  liberation) ;  manubrium  not 
reaching  the  margin  of  the  bell,  with  a 
simple  mouth ;  radiating  canals  four ;  mar- 
ginal tentacles  two,  set  along  one  side  with 
pedunculated  sacs  filled  with  thread  cells. 

BiBL.  Ilincks,  Brit.  Hyd.  Zoopli.  p.  58 ; 
Gegenbaur,  Versuch  eines  Syst.  d.  Mcdusen, 
in  Zeit.  f.  iviss.  Zool.  1856,  229. 

ZE'TES,  Koch. — A  genus  of  Arachnida, 
of  the  order  Acarina  and  family  Oribatea. 
It  is  consolidated  with  Galumna. 

ZINC. — The  crystals  of  the  lactate,  as 
deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution,  are  re- 
presented in  PI.  7.  fig.  20 ;  they  belong  to 
the  right-rhombic  prismatic  system. 

The  chloride  of  zinc  is  a  useful  as  a  preser- 
vative of  animal  tissues.  (See  Preserva- 
tion.) 

Chloriodide  of  zinc.  See  Schulze's  Test. 

BiBL  That  of  Chemistry. 

ZOEA. — In  the  first  or  larval  stage  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  some  Crustacea  the 
animal  is  thus  termed ;  for  instance,  the 
edible  crab. 

ZONAMA,  Harvey  (Aglaozonia,  Zanard, 
Kutz.). — A  genus  of  Dictyotacete  (Fucoid 
Algse),  of  which  the  British  species,  Z.  jntr- 
vida,  forms  olive-gTeeu,  membranous,  fan- 
shaped  fronds,  1"  or  more  in  diameter,  grow- 
ing over  stones  or  corallines,  to  which  it 
attaches  itself  by  whitish  fibres  on  the  lower 
surface.  It  is  scarcely  marked  with  con- 
centric lines  like  Padina.  The  fructification 
occurs  in  scattered  sori  on  both  surfaces, 
and  is  apparently  analogous  to  that  of  Pa- 
dina, but  requires  further  examination, 
since  Thuret  has  shown  that  the  true  Dicty- 
otaceas  have  peculiar  reproductive  organs, 
spores,  tetraspores,  and  antheridia,  so  that 
they  stand  between  the  Fucacese  and  the 
Floridese. 

BiBL.  Harvey,  Brit.  Mar.  Alg.  p.  88, 
pi.  6  D ;  Thuret,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4  s6v. 
iii.  p.  25. 

ZONOTRIC  'HIA,  J.  Ag.  =  Ainactis  and 

EUACTIS. 

BiBL.  Rabenht.  Fl.  Enr.  Alg.  i.  212. 

ZOOGLCEA,  Cohn.    See  Bacteruhm. 

ZOOID — .A  term  applied  to  marine  and 
freshwater  animals  which  do  not  as  yet  re- 
semble the  parent  form  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  ciliated  ovoid  mass  which  escapes 
from  the  ova  of  Actinozoa.     This  at  last 
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fixes  itself  on  to  some  Ijavd  substance,  loses 
its  cilia  to  a  great  extent,  and  develops  into 
the  perfect  form. 

ZO'OPHYTES.— These  are  the  Coelente- 
rata,  and  do  not  properly  include  the  Poly- 
zoa.  The  zoophytes,  or  plant-like  animals, 
are  therefore  the  Hydrozoa  and  the  Acti- 
nozoa.  The  first  of  these  groups  has  been 
mentioned  especially  in  reference  to  Hydra, 
which  may  he  taken  as  its  type ;  and  the 
second  may  be  noticed  in  the  form  of  the 
sea-anemone.  The  general  anatomy  of  the 
Actiniae  may  be  gleaned  from  most  stan- 
dard works  on  comparative  anatomy.  The 
histological  elements  which  are  sufticiently 
known  are  those  of  the  ectothelium,  the 
endothelium,  the  muscular  layers,  tlie  chro- 
matophores  or  coloured  bodies  outside  the 
tentacles  and  the  nerves ;  but  there  is  still 
a  great  field  for  research  in  the  structure  of 
the  visceral  cavities  and  the  tube-like  appen- 
dages to  them  and  the  so-called  mesenterium. 
The  ectothelium  or  outside  siiiu  consists  of 
nematocysts  or  thread-cells  placed  side  by 
side,  of  large  refractive  cells  of  intercellular 
granular  colouring-matter,  and  of  a  deep 
layer  of  cells.  Cilia  are  rather  scarcer  than 
is  usually  imagined.  The  endothelium  con- 
sists of  nematocysts  placed  side  by  side 
amidst  vast  numbers  of  ciliated  cells  on  a 
base  of  small  cells,  most  of  which  are  nu- 
cleated. No  striped  fibres  exist ;  but  there 
are  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  muscular 
fibre.  One  kind  is  broad  and  ribbon-shaped, 
with  long  nuclei ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  other 
are  thread-like  with  oval  nuclei.  The  con- 
nective tissue  abounds ;  and  its  fibres  are  re- 
fractive and  not  gTanular. 

The  cells  of  connective  tissue  approach  the 
multipolar  in  shape  now  and  then ;  but  their 
size  and  the  refractive  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses distinguish  them  from  true  nervous 
structures.  Masses  of  connective  tissue  with 
irregidar  meshes  give  support  and  origin  to 
the  muscular  structures,  especially  of  the 
base,  of  Actiniae ;  and  they  are  replaced 
in  other  positions  by  delicate  laj'ers  of  tissue 
which  resembles  in  its  wavy  fibres  the  or- 
dinary white  fibrous  tissue  of  Vertebrata. 
The  chromatophores,  or  coloured  bodies,  at 
the  outer  base  of  the  tentacles  in  some 
genera,  are  composed  of  an  outer  layer  of 
small  rods  or  bacilli,  which  rest  on  large 
refractive,  spherical,  or  ovoid  cells ;  and 
these  cover  the  points  of  a  series  of  long- 
cylindrical  conical-ended  cells  filled  with 
refractive  fluid.  Granular  colouring-matter 
intervenes  between  these  histological  ele- 


ments and  becomes  continuous  at  the  bases 
of  the  last-mentioned  long  cells  with  a  nu- 
cleated cell-tissue,  in  which  are  multipolar 
cells,  nerve-tubes,  and  a  nervous  plexus.  At 
the  base  and  in  amongst  the  muscular  layers 
is  a  difiused  nervous  system ;  but  in  the  ten- 
tacles only  multipolar  cells  exist  close  to 
the  inner  cavity,  which  is  lined  with  cilia. 
The  long  mesenteric  cordons  are  profusely 
ciliated  externally,  and  when  separated  may 
be  mistaken  for  individual  organisms.  See 
Plate  33.  figs.  1-6,  7  &  8. 

BiBL.  Homard,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1851  ; 
Grant,  Zool.  I'rans.  i.  p.  10;  Huxley,  Elem. 
Comp.  Anat. ;  Greene,  llan.ual  of  Coelen- 
tcruta,  1861 ;  Edwards  &  Haime,  Hist. 
Nat.  des  Corall. ;  Schneider  &  Rottekeu, 
Sitzungsber.  d.  Oherhess.  Gesells.  fur  Nat.  u. 
Heilk.  1871 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1871,  p.  437 ; 
Lacaze-Duthiers,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  passim  ; 
Duncan,  Brit.  Foss.  Corals,  Pal.  Soc.  Intro. ; 
Nerv.  Si/st.  of  Actinia,  Proc.  Pay.  Soc. 
No.  151,  1874,  p.  263. 

ZO'OSPOPtES.— The  name  given  to  the 
ciliated  active  gemmre  orGoNiDiA  produced 
either  singly  or,  more  frequently,  after 
segmentation,  in  numbers,  out  of  the  con- 
tents of  ordinary  or  special  ceUs  of  the  Algre, 
without  any  previous  process  of  fertilization. 
These  bodies  are  genei'ally  discharged  from 
the  parent  cell  in  the  state  of  Primordial 
UtriclEvS,  and  acquire  a  cellulose  coat 
subsequently,  when  they  cease  to  move, 
and  settle  down  to  germinate  and  produce 
a  structure  resembling  the  parent.  In  some 
cases  (in  Hydrodictyon  normally,  in  many 
other  Gonfervoids  abnormally)  they  become 
encysted  within  the  parent  cell ;  and  it  ap- 
pears most  probable  that  the  small  cysts  with 
dense  (and  often  spiuulose)  coats,  such  as 
occur  in  Spiroi/yra  (PI.  5.  figs.  24,  2.3)  and 
other  genera  under  certain  circumstances, 
are  of  similar  origin.  In  the  VolvOCIneje, 
zoospore-like  bodies  form  the  permanently 
active  individuals  of  the  families. 

True  zoospores  occur  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  Confervoid  Alga3  (with  the 
exception  of  Oscillatoriacese,  Nostochacege, 
and  perhaps  Diatomaceae),  and  are  described 
under  the  heads  of  the  families  or  genera. 
A  brief  review  may  be  permitted  here.  The 
largest  form  is  that  produced  in  the  apices 
of  the  filaments  of  Vaucheria  (fig.  796)  ; 
it  is  ciliated  all  over,  and  very  unlike  that 
of  any  other  genus.  In  Gildogonimn  (PI.  5. 
fig.  7  c,  &fig.  811)  the  zoospores  are  formed 
out  of  the  whole  contents  of  a  cell,  and  have 
a  crown  of  cilia  around  the  transparent 
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'  beak.'  In  other  Confervaceoe,  as  Clndo- 
jyliora  (PI.  5.  figs.  13  c,  d),  Conferva  (PI.  5, 
lio-s.  10  6,  11  c)  ;  in  Cliaetophoracefe,  as  in 
Chcetophora  (PI.  5.  fig.  9),  Draparimldia 
(fig.  180,  page  259),  Stigeoclonium  (PI.  5. 
fig.  5  c  c)  ;  in  tllvacese,  Ulva  (PI.  5.  figs.  2  b, 
3  c,  d),  Enteromorpha  (PI.  5.  fig.  46);  in 
Protococcus  (PI.  3.  fig.  2  6),  in  Achlya,  in 


Fig.  811. 


Zoospores  of  (Edogonium.  a  have  lost  their  cilia ; 
and  in  b  germination  is  more  or  less  advanced.  Mag- 
nified 200  diameters. 

Desmidiacese  (PI.  6.  fig.  11),  &c.,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  they  are  formed  either  singly 
from  the  entire  contents,  or  in  small  or  large 
number  by  the  segmentation  of  the  entire 
contents,  and  mostly  break  out  in  various 
ways,  as  pyriform  bodies  with  two  or  four 
cilia  on  the  transparent  beak,  moving 
actively  for  a  time,  and  then  germinating  to 
produce  new  plants.  They  appear  usually 
to  be  surrounded  at  the  moment  of  discharge 
by  a  delicate  common  sac,  composed  of 
cellulose,  which  expands  and  quickly  dis- 
appears, apparently  by  solution,  setting  them 
free ;  in  Pediastbium,  however,  this  enve- 
lope appears  to  be  permanent  and  to  hold  the 
gonidia  together  in  the  characteristic  group 
or  family  (PI.  6.  fig.  11).  In  Hydrodic- 
TYON,  as  described  imder  that  article,  their 
history  is  different,  though  the  earlier  con- 
ditions are  analogous.  It  has  been  found 
that  zoospores  of  two  very  different  sizes 
are  produced  in  many  Confervoids :  these 
are  called  macrogomdia  and  micro()on{dia  by 
A.  Braun  (see  Hydeodictyon)  ;  and  a  dif- 
ferent function  is  supposed  to  be  exercised 
by  the  latter  by  some  authors,  who  believe 
they  are  fertilizing  bodies  (like  Speema- 

TOZOIDS). 

Zoospores  exist  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Algaj  usually  included  under  the  Fucoide^, 
but  which  Thuret  separates  under  the  name 
of  Phseosporse,  including  all  the  families 
except  the  Fucace^,  Dictyotace^  and 
Tilopteridese,  which  are  (for  the  present  ?) 
distinguished  by  possessing  antheridia  and 


spores  proper.  The  Phaeosporous  families 
bear  organs  called  Spobanges  (usually  de- 
scribed in  Algological  works  as  "spores"), 
from  which  are  discharged  2;(jos/:)ores,  agreeing 
in  all  essential  respects  with  those  of  the 
Confervoids,  except  that  the  two  cilia  are 
often  arranged  fore  and  aft,  instead  of  being 
both  in  front.  Examples  of  these  are  de- 
scribed under  Ectocabpus,  Myrionema, 
CuTLEBiA,  Laminabia,  &e.  Zoospores 
have  been  discovered  in  Fungi  (Po-ono- 
spord)  by  De  Bary,  and  in  Lichens  by 
Famitzin ;  and  if  Saprolegnice  are  really 
aquatic  Fungi,  their  existence  is  then 
notorious.    See  Sapbolegnia. 

It  remains  to  direct  attention  to  the  di- 
stinction between  Zoospoees  and  Sper- 
MATOZOIDS,  wliich  are  sometimes  confused 
together.  This  confusion  is  rendered  more 
imminent  by  the  manner  in  which  the  forms 
pass  one  into  another.  The  essential  charac- 
ter of  a  zoospore  is,  that  when  separated  from 
the  parent  it  becomes  encysted  and  at  once 
developed  into  a  new  individual  resembling 
the  parent.  An  exception  to  this  occurs  in 
some  of  the  zoospores  of  CEdogonium,  which, 
as  the  androspores,  produce  special  struc- 
tures in  which  are  developed  spermatozoids. 

Spermatozoids  are  transitory  structures ; 
when  discharged  from  the  parent  cell,  they 
either  make  their  way  to  a  germ-cell  of  a 
spore,  fertilize  it  and  disappear,  or,  if  de- 
barred from  this,  at  once  perish  without 
germination.  As  stated  under  Spebmato- 
zoiDS,  these  bodies  vary  much  in  form.  In 
the  higher  Cryptogamia  they  are  spiral  fila- 
ments (PI.  32.  tigs.  31-4).  In  the  Fucaceae 
they  are  minute  globular  bodies  with  two 
cilia  (fore  and  aft)  closely  resembling  some 
zoospores  ;  in  the  Florideae  they  appear  to 
be  globules  without  cilia:  and  those  recently 
described  as  existing  in  Vauchebia,  among 
the  Confervoids,  are  also  bi ciliated  globules 
with  the  cilia  fore  and  aft,  while  those  in 
SpHJEEOPLEiE  resemble  the  microgonidia  of 
this  family,  having  their  pair  of  cilia  on  the 
beak ;  in  CEdogoxium  they  resemble  the 
zoospores,  but  are  smaller.  The  latter  ob- 
servation is  in  favour  of  the  microgonidia  of 
Hiidrodidi/on,  &c.  being  spermatozoids. 

ZOOTEI'EA,  Wright.— A  genus  of  Ac- 
tinopliryina  (Rhizopoda). 

Chnr.  Body  furnished  with  numerous 
contractile  acuminate  rays,  elevated  on  a 
contractile  pedicle.  Rays  become  thickened 
towards  the  point  when  not  fully  expanded. 

BiBL.  S.  Wright  in  Pritchard's  Infusoria, 
p.  563. 
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^  ZOOTHAM'NIUM,  amended  by  Clapa- 
rede  and  Lachniann.— A  genus  of  Vorti- 
cellina  (Infusoria  Ciliata). 

Char.  Peduncle-muscles  ramify  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  group.    See  synopsis  of 

VORTICELLINA. 

Ehreuberg  describes  two  species ;  Stein 
adds  two  more.  Olaparede  and  Lachmann 
notice  and  figure  four  species. 

Z.  arbiiscula  (PL  25.  fig.  22).  Branches 
of  polypidom  racemose-umbellate,  bodies 
white,  stalks  very  thick.  Aquatic ;  length 
of  polypidom  1-4"  ;  of  bodies,  1-430". 

BiBL.  Ehr.  Infus.  p.  288 ;  Stein,  Infus. 
passim ;  Clap,  et  Lach.  Etudes,  101. 

ZOS'TER  A,  L.— A  genus  of  Monocotyle- 
donous  Flowering  Plants  (Nat.  Ord.  Zostora- 
cese),  growing  in  sea- water ;  remarkable  for 
the  PoLLEX,  of  which  the  grains  are  repre- 
sented by  tubular  filaments  destitute  of  an 
outer  coat  and  exhibiting  Rotation  when 
fresh. 

ZYGNE'MA,Agardh,inpart(7>«f7anVfea, 
Bory,  Hassall). — A  genus  of  Zygnemacere 
( Oonfervoid  Algse) ,  consisting  of  filamentous 
plants,  with  the  green  contents  of  the  cells 
arranged  in  twin  stellate  or  lobed  masses  in 
each  joint  (fig.  137,  page  196).  This  stellate 
appearance  arises  from  the  presence  of  radi- 
ating threads,  like  those  from  the  nucleus 
of  Spibogyra;  hence  it  cannot  be  well  ob- 
served in  dried  specimens.  Cell-division 
with  previous  division  of  the  stellate  masses 
may  be  well  studied  in  this  genus.  Kiitzing 
separates  from  this  genus  all  the  forms  in 
which  the  spore  is  formed  in  the  cross  branch 
produced  in  conjugation,  associating  them 
■with  Zygogonium.  We  prefer  to  follow 
Hassall's  distribution  of  the  forms,  seeing 
that  Zygogonium  ericetorum  is  a  plant  of  very 
different  appearance.  If  the  said  character 
is  constant,  this  genus  might  be  divided  into 
two. 

Spores  in  one  of  the  parent  cells. 

1.  Z.  cruciata  (fig.  137,  p.  196).  Fila- 
ments 1-600"  in  diameter  ;  joints  equal  or 
twice  as  long  ;  spores  globose  (Hassall,  /.  c. 
infra,  pi.  38.  fig.  1 ;  Kiitz.  I.  c.  infra,  v.  pi.  17. 
fig.  4).  Z.  Dilbvymi  and  stellina  of  Kiitzing 
appear  to  be  only  smaller  states  of  this,  as 
also  Tynd.  lutescens,  Hassall,  and  T.  anoma/a, 
Ralfs. 

2.  Z.  stagnalis.  Filaments  1-2640"  in 
diameter,  joints  three  or  four  times  as  long; 
spores  globose  or  oblong  (Hassall,  I.  c. 
pi.  38.  figs.  9,  10).  Tynd.  ovalis,  Hass.,  is 
perhaps  a  larger  form  of  this. 


3.  Z  imignis.  Filaments  1-1800  to 
1-1560"  in  diameter,  joints  twice  as  long  ; 
spores  globose  (Hass.  I.  c.  pi.  38.  figs.  6,  7  ; 
Kiitz.  I.  c.  V.  pi.  17.  fig.  1). 

4.  Z.  bicornii.  Filaments  1-440  to  1-200" 
in  diameter,  joints  twice  as  long ;  spores 
globose  (Hass.  /.  c.  pi.  38.  fig.  5  ;  Kiitz.  I.  c. 
V.  pi.  16.  fig.  3). 

Sp'jres  in  the  cross  branches. 
_5.  Z.  immersa.  F'ilaments  1-1200"  in 
diameter, joints  about  half  as  long  again; 
transverse  processes  very  thick,  filled  by  the 
large  and  globose  spore  (Hass.  I.  c.  pi.  39. 
fig.  3  ;  Kiitz.  I.  c.  V.  pi.  12.  fig.  5). 

6.  Z.  conspicua.  Filaments  1-1440  to 
1-1080"  in  diameter,  joints  equal  or  twice  as 
long;  transverse  processes  long,  veutricose 
in  the  middle,  where  they  enclose  the  ovate- 
globose  spore  (Hass.  I.  c.  pi.  39.  figs.  1,  2 ; 
Kiitz.  I.  c.  V.  pi.  12.  fig.  2). 

7.  Z.  decmsnta.  Filaments  1-1440"  in 
diameter,  joints  three  times  (more  rarely 
five  times)  as  long ;  transverse  processes 
short  and  filled  by  the  globose  spore  (Hass. 
I.e.  pi.  39.  fig.  6  ; "Kiitz.  I.e.  v.  pi.  11.  fig.  4). 

8.  Z.  Rcdfsii.  Filaments  1-1920  to  1-1440" 
in  diameter,  joints  three  or  four  times  as 
long;  transverse  processes  very  much  dilated 
in  the  middle,  containing  an  elliptical  spore, 
with  the  long  axis  at  right  angles  (Hass. 
I.  c.  pi.  39.  figs.  4,  5  ;  Kutz.  I.  c.  v.  pi.  11. 
fig.  2). 

9.  Z.  pectinata.  Filaments  1-660"  in 
diameter,  joints  equal  or  a  little  shorter ; 
cell-contents  transversely  bipartite,  more 
frequently  radiato-dentate,  pectinate,  dull 
green  (Kiitz.  I.  c.  v.  pi.  14.  fig.  4 ;  Eng.  Bot. 
pi.  1611  ?).  Possibly  this  is  only  a  state  of 
Z.  cruciata  with  the  spores  in  the  transverse 
processes ;  if  so,  the  subdivision  above  indi- 
cated cannot  stand. 

Probably  other  species  exist  in  Britain ; 
but  we  cannot  satisfactorily  ascertain  them. 

BiBL.  Hassall,  Brit.  Flor.  AlgcB,  p.  160, 
pis.  38,  39  (Tyndaridea)  ;  Kiitz.  {Zi/gnetna 
and  Zygogonium,  in  part),  Tab.  Phyo.  v 
pis.  11-17,  Sp.  Alq.  pp.  444,  445;  Rabenh. 
Fl.  Eur.  Ak).  iii.  p.  248. 

ZYGNEMA'CE^  (PL5.figs.l6-28).— A 
family  of  Oonfervoid  Algfe,  consisting  of 
plants  composed  of  articulated  cylindrical 
filaments,  the  cells  of  which  often  have  the 
green  contents  arranged  in  elegant  patterns. 
The  principal  mode  of  reproduction,  whence 
the  family  takes  its  name,  is  by  Conjuga- 
tion, followed  by  a  mixture  ol"  the  entire 
contents  of  the  united  cells,  and  their  con- 
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version  into  a  spore.  Other  phenomena 
occur  in  some  instances,  such  as  the  produc- 
tion of  ciliated  zoospores,  and  small  spore- 
like bodies  with  a  dense  spiunlose  coat 
(asteridia)  ;  hut ,  these  appearances  are  not 
yet  thoroughljr  understood  (see  Spihogyea 
and  Mougeotia). 

The  British  Genera  are  : — 

1.  Spirnrpjra.  Filaments  simple,  with 
the  green  contents  arranged  in  one  or  more 
spiral  bands  upon  the  cell-wall.  Conjuga- 
tion normally  by  transverse  tubular  pro- 
cesses ;  spores  formed  in  one  of  the  parent 
cells  (or  occasionally  in  both). 

2.  Zycjnemn.  Filaments  simple,  with  the 
green  contents  arranged  in  two  globular  or 
stellate  masses  in  each  cell.  Conjugation 
by  transverse  processes ;  spores  formed  in 
one  of  the  parent  cells,  or  in  the  cross 
branch. 

•3.  Zjigor/onium.  Filaments  simple,  or 
slightly  branched,  with  the  contents  diffused 
or  arranged  in  two  transverse  bands.  Con- 
jugation by  transverse  processes;  spores 
globose,  formed  in  the  cross  branches,  or  in 
blind  lateral  pouches  without  conjugation. 

4.  Mesocarjms.  Filaments  simple,  with 
the  contents  diffused.  Conjugation  by 
transverse  processes,  from  which  the  fila- 
ments become  recurved ;  spores  in  the 
dilated  cross  branches. 

5.  Staurocarpus.  Filaments  simple,  with 
the  contents  diffused  (or  rarely  in  monili- 
form  lines).  Conjugation  by  transverse 
processes,  from  which  the  filaments  become 
recurved;  spores  (or  sporanges)  square  or 
cruciate,  in  the  dilated  cross  branches. 

6.  3Iouyeotia.  Filaments  simple,  soon 
bent  at  intervals,  contents  mostly  diffused, 
sometimes  in  several  serpentine  lines.  Con- 
jugation by  the  inosculation  of  the  filaments 
at  the  convexity  of  the  angles ;  spores  not 
satisfactorily  known. 

Tlmaitesia,  Montague,  resembles  Zyg- 
nema  in  its  stellate  cell-contents  ;  but  the 
spore  (?)  formed  in  one  of  the  parent  cells 
divides  into  four  portions  (perhaps  not  di- 
stinct from  Zygnema).- 

A.  Braun  has  described  two  new  genera, 
viz.  Craterospermmn,  nearly  resembling 
Stcmrocarpus  and  3Iougeotia,  but  with  the 
spore  and  the  short  tube  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained subconstricted  in  the  middle. 

Plevrocarpus.  Simple  filaments,  with 
diffused  contents,  the  conjugation  taking 
place  between  adjacent  cells  of  the  same 
filaments,  by  means  of  a  short  arcuate  tube  ; 
spore  globose,  in  the  tube. 


Rhynchojmnn,  Kiitzing,  has  spiral  cell- 
contents  like  Spirogyra,  but  conjugates  like 
Ph-urocarpm,  by  au  arched  tube  connecting 
adjacent  cells  of  the  same  tube. 

BiBL.  Kiitzing,  Spec.  Alg.,  Tabid.  Phye. ; 
A.  Braun,  Ak/.  Unicell.  p.  60  ;  Rabenh.  Fl. 
Eur.  Alg.  iii.'p.  110. 

See  also  the  genera. 

ZYGOO'EROS,  Ehr.— A  genus  of  Dia- 
tomaceae.     Detached  frustules  of  Bid- 

DULPHIA  ? 

BiBL.  Ehrenberg,  Ahhandl.  d.  Perl.  Akad. 
1839,  p.  131 ;  Kiitzing,  BacUl.  p.  138,  and  Sp. 
Alq.  p.  139 ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur.  Alg.  i.  p.  30. 

ZYGODAO'TYLA,  Brandt.— A  genus  of 
Campanulinidfe  (Hydroida). 

Char.  Hydrothecfe  with  an  operculum 
formed  by  many  convergent  and  acuminate 
segments ;  polypites  cylindrical,  with  the 
tentacles  webbed  below.  Reproduction  by 
free  medusiform  zooids.  Gouozooid  :  um- 
brella more  or  less  hemispherical ;  manu- 
brium short,  vdth  many  fimbriated  lips; 
radiating  canals  very  numerous ;  mai'ginal 
tentacles  very  numerous,  with  bulbous 
bases;  lithocysts  borne  on  the  margin  ot 
the  umbrella. 

Z.  vibriim,  Ilfracombe. 

BiBL.  Hincks,  Prit.  Zooph.  p.  191. 

ZYGODES'MUS,  Corda.— A  genus  of 
Sepedoniei  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi).  Z. 
f uncus  occurs  upon  bark  of  fallen  branches. 
Mr.  Berkeley  thinks  it  possibly  may  be  a  form 
of  some  Thelephoroid  Fungus.  Mr.  Currey 
has  shown  that  Corda's  figure  (fig.  812)  is 


Fig.  812. 


Zygodesmus  fuscus. 
Magnified  400  diameters. 


not  completely  accurate,  since  he  finds  the 
points  at  the  apex  of  the  fertile  pedicels 
each  crowned  by  a  spore ;  and  the  normal 
nimiber  of  sterigmata  is  probably  four,  so 
that  the  structure  would  resemble  a  basi- 
dium  of  Hymenomycetes.  The  above  figure 
is  after  Corda. 

BiBL.  Berk.  Crypt.  Pot.  p.  298 ;  Currey, 
Micr.  Jonrn.  v.  p.  12(3. 

Z  YG'OUON,  Hook,  and  Taylor.— A  genus 
of  Orthotrichaceous  Mosses,  deriving  its 
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name  from  the  yoking  qf  the  teeth  in  pairs ; 
the  species  are  mostly  found  in  mountainous 
districts  and  rarely  in  fruit. 

ZYGOGO'NIUM,  Kiitz.  —  A  genus  _  of 
Zygnemacese  (Confervoid  Algae),  consisting 
of  filamentous  plants,  growing  on  damp 
ground  or  in  water,  green  or  yellowish 
when  fresh,  purple  or  brownish  when  dry. 
Kiitzing  includes  here  all  Hassall's  species 
of  Tyndarulca  (ZyGNEMA)  which  produce 
the  spore  in  the  cross  branch. 

Z.  ericetorum,  Kiitz.  Filaments  1-2160 
to  1-1440"  in  diameter,  joints  as  long  or  half 
as  long  again ;  cylindrical  or  torulose  (fila- 
ments sometimes  slightlj^  branched).  Con- 
i  ugation  rare,  apparently  mostly '  chain-like,' 
from  one  cell  to  the  next  in  the  same  fila- 
ment. Contents  green  when  growing  in 
water,  purple  when  growing  on  wet  heaths 
(Hass.  pi.  41;  Greville,  8c.  Crypt.  Fl.  pl.2Gl. 
fig.  1).    Conferva  cricetvrmn,  Dillw. 


See  Zygnema. 

BiBL,  Hassall,  I.  c. ;  Greville,  I.  c. ;  Kiit- 
zing, <S^;.  Air/,  p.  445,  Tab.  Phyc.  v.  pi.  10, 
&c. ;  Eny.  Bol.  pi.  1553 ;  Rabenh.  Fl.  Eur. 
Aly.  iii.  p.  251. 

ZYGOSEL'MIS,  Duj.— A  genus  of  In- 
fusoria, of  the  family  Euglenia. 

Char.  Form  variable ;  movement  effected 
by  two  similar  flagelliform  filaments,  inces- 
santly in  action. 

Z.  nebulosa  (PL  25.  fig.  23).  Body  colour- 
less, sometimes  globular,  at  others  variously 
expanded  so  as  to  become  pyriform  or 
top-shaped,  turbid  from  the  presence  of 
numerous  granules.  Aquatic  ;  length 
1-1100". 

BiBL.  Dujardin,  Infus.  p.  369;  Pritchard, 
Infits.  p.  545. 

"ZY'GOSPORE.— The  result  of  the  union 
of  conjugating  Algse. 


THE  END. 
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DESCRIPTION  OE  PLATES. 


The  number  of  diameters  which  each  object  is  magnified,  is  expressed  in  the  Plates  bj  small 
figures  placed  beneath  the  object. 


PLATE  1.— Test-Objects. 

Figure 

1.  Hairs  of  the  larva  of  the  so-called  Dennestes  lardaritis,  viewed  iu  balsam. 

2.  Hairs  of  the  common  bat  {VesjMrtilio  pipistrellus),  in  balsam,    a,  b,  coloured 

hairs  ;  c,  a  white  hair. 

3.  Hairs  of  mouse  (Ifws  musculus),  in  balsam. 

4.  Pits  of  coniferous  wood,  common  deal  (Abies  excelsa),  viewed  dry. 

5.  Mucus-  (or  salivary)  corpuscles,  seen  under  different  powers. 

6.  Scales  of  Lepisma  saccliarina,  dry. 

7.  Scale  from  the  wing  of  Morpho  Menelaus,  dry. 

8.  Scale  from  underside  of  wing  of  common  clothes-moth  (Tinea  pellioneUa),  dry. 

9.  Scales  of  Hipptcaxliia  janira.    a,  dry,  and  by  oblique  light;  b,  in  balsam,  by 

direct  light ;  c,  dry,  after  Schacht. 

10.  Didymolielix  ferritginea,  under  different  powers ;  b,  with  imperfect  correction 

or  adjustment,  c  with  perfect  correction  and  adjustment ;  d,  separate  fibres. 

11.  Diclymoprium  Crrevillii,  empty  cells. 

12.  Scales  of  Podura plumbea,  under  different  powers,  dry  ;  a,  220  diameters  ;  left 

hand,  three  scales  as  seen  when  the  adjustment  of  the  object-glass  is  correct 
and  the  markings  in  focus ;  right  hand,  scales  showing  the  markings  dividing 
when  the  adjustments  are  correct  and  the  focus  altered  the  least  possible 
either  way. 

13.  Pygidium  of  flea. 

14.  Frustule  of  OrammatopTiora  marina  (diagram),    a,  front  view ;  b,  side  view. 

15.  Prustule  of  Grammatophora  subtilissima  (diagram),    a,  front  view  ;  b,  side  view. 

16.  Gyrosigma  angulatum  ;  dry  valve  showing  the  dots. 

17.  Gyrosigma  attenuatum  ;  dry  valve  showing  the  lines. 

18.  Gyrosigma  elongatum ;  dry  valve  showing  the  lines. 


I 


PLATE  3.— Arachnida. 


Figure 

1.  Acanis  donii'sticiis  {ch.&ese-imte).    «, labium  and  mandibles ;  6,  liair;  (/, labium;  end 

of  leg. 

2.  Acarus  lonc/ior. 

3.  Amjst.is  ruricola.    a,  palp ;  h,  mandible  of.    (See  PI.  41.  fig.  4.) 

4.  Epidermis  of  Upeira  diadema.  5.  Epidermis  of  a  Dennanyssus. 

6.  Mandibles  of  Epeira. 

7.  Mandibles  &c.  of  male  Tegenaria.    rt,  6,  mandibles ;     palpi;  fZ,  maxilbe ;  labium. 

8.  End  of  leg  of  Epeira.    a,  b,  hairs  of  the  same. 

9.  Lung-plates  of  Epeira  ;  9  h,  piece  more  magnified. 

10.  Spinneret  of  Tegenaria  doinestica.    a,  two  separate  spinning-tubes,  the  right-hand  one 

from  Epeira,  the  left-hand  one  from  Tegenaria. 

11.  Portion  of  cobweb  of  Epeira.  12.  Epidermis  oi  Arrenurus. 

13.  Arrenurus  viridis,  female,  dorsal  view,    a,  palp  ;  c,  under  view  of  male,  showing  round 

mouth  with  hood  and  first  two  joints  of  palpi,  the  co.x:^,  two  stigmata  and  two  gi'a- 
nular  plates,  anal  orifice  and  penis. 

14.  Ata.c  histrionicus.    a,  mandible ;  h,  palp ;  c,  under  view,  with  labium,  coxse,  and  genital 

plates. 

15.  Hgpopus  mmcarmn.  16.  Snrcoptes  hominis,  under  view,  female. 
18.  Psoroptes  equi,  under  view.  19.  Ixodes  Di/gesii,  from  above. 

20.  Ixodes  Dugesii,  anterior  portion,  from  above,    a,  dorsal  plate;  b,  basilar  piece  of 

support  of  rostrum ;  c,  palpi,  between  which  part  of  mandibles  is  visible. 

21.  Ixodes  Dugesii,  side  view  of  palp. 

22.  Ixodes  Dugesii,  basilar  piece  from  above,    a,  dotted  lines  indicating  first  joint  of  man- 

dibles (b)  seen  through  support ;  c,  movable  toothed  claw. 

23.  Ixodes  Dugesii,  sixth  and  seventh  joints  of  leg,  with  claws  and  caruncle. 

24.  Dermanyssus  avium,  from  beneath,    a,  labium  of  male,  compressed,  vidth  palp  (*)  and 

mandible  (t);  b,  mandible  of  female;  e,  leg. 

25.  Uropoda  vegetans.    «,  mandible ;  6,  its  end  more  magnified ;  c,  sixth  and  seventh  joint 

of  leg  in  side  view. 

26.  Ganiasus  coleoptratoruni,  from  above,  a,  end  of  leg ;  b,  body  from  beneath ;  c,  mandible. 

27.  Limnochares  aquatica.    a,  under  view  of  labium  and  palpi ;  b,  side  view  of  labium ; 

c,  tarsus ;  d,  scaly  plate  supporting  eyes ;  e,  two  posterior  coxse  of  one  side  only ; 
/,  rostrum  protruded,  with  palpi  and  anterior  coxse,  trochanters  and  femora  of  one 
side  only. 

28.  Eyla'is  extendens.    a,  mouth  with  its  hood,  and  first  joint  of  palps  ;  b,  palp  ;  c,  end  of 

mandible,  with  hook  ;  d,  under  \iew  of  body,  showing  mouth,  hood,  and  one  palp,  two 
groups  of  anterior  coxae  with  intervening  genital  orifice  and  two  stigmata,  posterior 
coxas,  anal  orifice,  and  two  other  stigmata. 

29.  Ilydraehna  globula.    a,  under  view,  showing  rostrum  and  palps,  coxse,  heart-shaped 

genital  plate  and  anus ;  b,  mandible ;  c,  rostrum  or  labium,  with  a  palp ;  d,  palp  of 
larva ;  e,  end  of  leg ;  /,  nymphs  adherent  to  Nepa. 

30.  Diplodofd-us  scapularis.    a,  labium  with  palp  seen  from  beneath ;  b,  mandible. 

31.  Bdella  longicornis.  h,  mandible  ;  a,  end,  more  magnified  ;  c,  mandible  of  Bd.  ccerulipes. 

32.  Tetrany.lms  gJaber.    a,  end  of  leg,  front  view,  b,  side  view ;  c,  palp  ;  d,  mandible. 

33.  Megamerus  celer.    a,  labium  ;  b,  palp  ;  c,  mandible  of  3Iegamerm  roseiis. 

34.  Tachygnathus  velutinus.    a,  palp  ;  b,  end  of  leg ;  c,  mandible. 

35.  Tetranychus  cristatus,  vel  lapidum.    a,  labium  of  Mapliignatlius  ruberrimus  with  palp 

and  mandibles  in  situ ;  b,  mandible  of  same. 

36.  Smaris  papillosa,  from  above,    a,  mandible. 

37.  Tronibidium  phalangii.    a,  palpi ;  b,  mandible. 

38.  Trombidium  (Lepfus)  autumnak,  from  above.     39.  Pteroptus  vespertilionis,  from  above. 

40.  Tromhidium  cimreum.     a,  labium  with  a  palp;   b,  tarsus;  c,  plume  of  the  labium 

more  magnified ;  d,  a  mandible. 

41.  Scirus  (Bdella)  elaphus,  side  view,    a,  end  of  mandible.- 

42.  Demodex  folliculoruni,  from  beneath. 

43.  2)e??20(iej'yo/&MtorMH?,  anterior  portion  from  above.    «,  palps;  6,  maxillae  ;  c,  labium 

d,  tubercles. 


PLATE  3— Confervoidea. 

Figure 

1.  Chlorococcvm  vulgare,  Grev.    a,  groups  in  natural  condition  ;  b,  an  isolated  cell 

showing  the  granular  contents ;  c,  dividing  cells  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine. 

2.  Protococcns  viridis,  nob.    a,  groups  of  cells,  the  upper  one  with  eight  in  a 

linear  series ;  those  to  the  right  with  the  contents  dividing  into  numerous 
gonidia  (?)  ;  b,  zoospores  set  free  from  the  cells  by  the  solution  of  the  cellu- 
lose membrane ;  c,  an  isolated  cell  dividing  and  about  to  set  free  its  contents 
as  two  zoospores  ;  d,  resting-cells  with  a  thick  coat  and  reddish  contents  ;  e,  a 
zoospore  with  the  cilia  cast  off ;  /,  a  zoospore  with  imperfect  or  retracted 
cilia ;  g,  remains  of  a  zoospore  left  on  a  glass  slide  for  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  PahneUa  cruenta,  E.  Br.    a,  patch  of  the  jelly  with  single  cells,  and  dividing 

and  divided  pairs  ;  b,  similar  cells  without  the  gelatinous  layer,  the  smaller 
granules  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  jelly  of  a  ;  c,  cells  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  iodine,  showing  the  cellulose  coat  and  granular  contents  ;  d,  diagram 
indicating  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  cells  of  PalmeUa  nivalis. 

4.  Gloeocapsa  polydermatica,  Ktz.  5.  a,  b,  c,  Sarciiia  ventriculi,  Goodsir. 

6.  CoccocMoris  Brebissonii,  Ktz.    a,  group  of  cells,  some  dividing  within  their  cell- 

coat  ;  b,  a  hnear  group ;  c,  a  pair  of  cells  conjugating ;  d,  conjugated  cells 
encysted  and  passing  into  the  resting  stage. 

7.  Urocqccus  Hookerianus,  Berk.  8.  a,  b,  ILjdrurus  Diicluzelii,  Ag. 
9.  Botrydina  vulgaris,  Ktz.    a,  b,  c,  d,  successive  stages  of  growth. 

10.  Tetraspora  gelatinosa,  Ag.     Pour  parent  cells  producing  biciliated  zoospores, 

imbedded  in  the  gelatinous  frond. 

11.  Oonima  pectorale,  Miill.    a,  perfect  frond  ;  h,  the  same  seen  edgewise ;  c,  a 

single  zoospore. 

12.  Gonium  tranquillum,  Ehr.  13.  Olceocapsa  ampla,  Ktz. 

14.  a,  b,  Volvocc  globator'?,  forms  related  to  Syncrypta  and  Eudorina  of  Ehrenberg. 

15.  Spirulina  osciUarioides  (Tnrp.  ?).       16.  Sjpirulina  Jenneri,  Ktz. 

17.  a,  Bacterium  termo,  Duj.  ;  b,  B.  catenula,  D. ;  c,  B.  punctum,  Ehr.  ;  d,  B.  U-i- 

locidare,  Ehr.  18.  Vibrio  subtilis,  Ehr. 

19.  Vibrio  rugula,:Eh.T.  20.  Vibrio  prolifer,  Ehr. 

21.  Vibrio  bacillus,  Ehr.,  probably  Anqbaina  subtilissima,  Kiitz. 

22.  Spirochwta  plicatilis,  Ehr.  23.  S-pirillmn  volutans,  Ehr. 
24-36.  Volvox  globator,  L.                     24.  A  perfect  family. 

25.  With  fully  developed  young  within.  26.  With  yellow  encysted  (resting)  spores. 

27.  Portion  of  the  outer  wall,  with  zoospores,  some  dividing. 

28.  Ditto,  showing  the  cilia  of  the  zoospores. 

29.  Ditto,  a  fragment  after  keeping  some  time  in  chloride  of  calcium,  the  portions 

around  each  zoospore  tumid. 

30.  The  same  seen  obliquely,  with  the  cilia. 

31.  Spore  with  the  protoplasm  dividing.  32.  Ditto,  more  advanced. 

33.  An  encysted  spore  with  undivided  contents. 

34.  An  encysted  resting-spore  with  yellowcontents,  probably  a  subsequent  stage  of  33. 

35.  Ditto,  ruptured  by  pressure. 

36.  A  similar  resting-spore  with  conical  processes  on  the  outer  coat  (characterizing 

the  V.  stellatvs,  Ehr.). 
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PLATE  4.— Confervoideae. 

Figure 

1.  Aphanizomenon  Jlos-aquce,  Morr.     a,  ordinary  filaments  ;  b,  filaments  with 

spermatic  cells  ;  c,  filament  with  a  vesicular  cell  (Jieterocyst). 

2.  Tricliormus  miiscicola,  n.  sp.    a,  filament  with  vesicular  cell ;   h,  ditto,  with 

adjoining  spermatic  cells  ;  c  and  d,  fragments  treated  with  acid  to  render  the 
membrane  and  contents  distinct ;  e  and  /,  spermatic  cells  similarly  treated. 

3.  Sphcerozyga  elastica,  Ag. 

4.  Ciilindrospermum  catenatum,  Ralfs, 

5.  Spermosira  littoralis,  Harv. 

6.  Dolichospermwn  Ralfsii,  Thwaites. 

7.  Nostoc  commune,  YavLdh.    a,  ordinary  filaments;  h,  a  single  filament  in  its 

gelatinous  sheath  ;  c  and  d,  fragments  with  a  vesicular  cell. 

8.  Oscillatoria  autumnaUs,  Ag.    a,  fragments  escaped  from  a  sheath  h. 

9.  Microcoleus  repens,  Harv. ;  h,  fragments  showing  the  single  sheaths ;  c,  d,  frag- 

ments treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine. 

10.  a,  b,  Lyngbya  muralis,  Ag. 

11.  Dasygloea  amorpJia,  Berk. 

12.  a,  b,  HassalUa  oeellatn,  Berk. 

13.  ScMzosiphon  TFcMwrnVe,  Caspary.     o,  tuft  of  filaments ;  b,  c,  fragments;  d,  e, 

decomposing  sheaths. 

14.  Tolypothrioe  distorta,  Kiitz. 

15.  a,  Ainactis  calcarea,  Kiitz.    b,  fragment  showing  the  spiral  sheath. 

16.  Euaetis  atra,  Kiitz. 

17.  Schlzothrix  Creswellii,  Harv, 

18.  Rlvidaria  Boryana,  Kiitz. 

19.  Scytonema  Myoclirous,  Ag. 

20.  Arthronema  cirrhosum,  Hass. 

21.  Petalonema  (datum,  ^erk.  (ArthrosipJion  Orevillii,  Kiitz.).   «,  end  of  a  filament; 

b,  cross  section. 

22.  a,  Calothrix  mirdbilis,  Ag. ;  b,  junction  of  filaments. 
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PLATE  5. — Confervoideae. 


Figure 

1.  Monostroma  huUosum,  Thuret.    a,  fragment  of  frond,  with  some  cells  empty'; 

b,  ciliated  zoospores  from  the  cells ;  c,  zoospore  germinating. 

2.  Ulva  Lactuca,  L.    a,  fragment  of  frond  ;  b,  small  ciliated  zoospores  from  ditto. 

3.  Ditto,    a,  fragment  of  frond  ;  b,  ditto  with  the  cells  nearly  empty,  showing  the 

orifices  by  which  the  zoospores  escape  ;  c,  large  zoospore  ;  d,  zoospores  ger- 
minating. 

4.  Enteromorplia  clatJirata,  Grev.    a,  fragment  of  frond  ;  b,  zoospores  from  ditto  ; 

e,  the  same  in  germination. 

5.  Stigeoclonmm  protensum,  Kiitz.     a  and  b,  fragments  of  branched  filaments, 

b,  emitting  zoospores,  c,  c ;  d,  germinating  zoospores. 

6.  Ulothrix  mucosa,  Thur.    a,  b,  fragments  of  filaments  ;  c,  zoospores  ;  d,  e,  ditto 

germinating. 

7.  (Edorjonium  vesicatum,  Link,    a,  fragment  of  a  filament ;  b,  ditto,  breaking  up 

and  emitting  a  zoospore  ;  c,  zoospore  with  a  crown  of  cilia ;  d,  e,  germinating 
zoospores  ;  /,  membrane  of  a  zoospore  which  has  burst  by  a  lid  and  discharged 
small  zoospores  immediately  after  germination  ;  g,  fragment  of  a  filament  with 
one  cell  containing  a  resting-spore  ;  li,  fragment  of  a  filament  in  an  abnormal 
state,  containing  globular  bodies ;  i,  germinated  zoospore  containing  similar 
globular  bodies. 

8.  CJicetophora  eJegans,  Ag. 

9.  A  fragment  of  the  same,  emitting  zoospores. 

10.  Conferva  area,  Dillw.    a,  fragment  of  filament,  one  cell  of  which  has  discharged 

its  contents  in  the  form  of  zoospores,  b. 

11.  Conferva  Jloccosa,  Thur.    a,  filament  breaking  up;   b,  fragment  of  growing 

filament ;  c,  zoospores. 

12.  RMzoclonium  obtusangulum,  Kiitz. 

13.  Cladopiliora  glomerata,  Kiitz.    a,  filament  with  one  fertile  branch  ;  b,  apex  of  a 

fertile  branch  discharging  zoospores,  c. 

14.  Sph(ero2)lea  anmdina,  Kiitz.    a,  growing  filament ;  b,  filament  with  the  con- 

tents converted  into  spores. 

15.  Codium  tomentosmn,  Ag.    a,  apex  of  clavate  branch,  with  fertile  cell ;  b,  zoo- 

spores. 

16.  Staxirocarpus  gracilis,  Hass.j  conjugating  filaments. 
17-23.  Spirogyra  quinhia,  Kiitz.  ;  17,  growing  filament. 

18.  Conjugating  filaments,  with  spores. 

19.  Ditto,  with  the  spores  germinating. 

20.  Half-decomposed  cell,  with  the  contents  converted  into  almost  colourless  bi- 

ciliated  zoospores. 

21.  Spore  formed  after  conjugation. 

22.  The  same  shortly  before  germination. 

23.  A  similar  spore,  with  the  contents  converted  into  globular  bodies. 

24.  a  and  b,  portions  of  a  Spirogyra"^  with  the  contents  converted  into  spiny 

globular  bodies. 

25.  Spirogyra  cpiinina,  Kiitz.  ;  imperfectly  conjugated  cells,  with  the  contents  con- 

verted into  globular  bodies. 

26.  Spirogyra  nitida  ;  cell  with  nucleus,  n. 

27.  Spirogyra  pellucida,  Kiitz.  ;  cell  with  nucleus,  n,  and  gelatinous  outer  coat,  s. 

28.  Spirogyra  nitida,  Kiitz.,  half-decayed,  the  contents  partly  changed  into  globular 

masses. 
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PLATE  6— Confervoideae.— Crystals. 

Figure 

1.  Cosmarium  margaritiferum,  Turp.  :  conjug-ating  pair  with  imperfect  sporange. 

2.  Cosmarium  hotrytis,  Bory  ;  conjugating  pair  with  sporange,  enveloped  in  jelly. 

3  A.  CJostermm  acerosum,  Schrank.    a,  h,  c,  different  stages  of  conjugation ; 
d,  frustules  apparently  produced  from  a  sporange. 

3  B.  Closterium  lunula,  MiiU. ;  the  contents  converted  into  globular  bodies. 

4.  Fragilaria  penicillata,  Lyngb.    a  and  h,  successive  stages  of  conjugation. 

5.  A.  Surirella  hifrons,  Ehr. ;  conjugating  pair,  with  intermediate  large  sporangial 

frustule. 

5.  B.  Surirella  hifrons,  Ehr.,  with  the  contents  converted  into  globular  bodies. 

6.  Eunotia  turgida,  Ehr.    a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  successive  stages  of  conjugation  producing 

pairs  of  sporangial  frustules. 

7.  Melosira  (Aulacosira)  crenulata,  Thw.    a,  filament  with  two  conjugating  pairs 

of  cells  and  perfect  sporangial  frustules  ;  b  and  c,  large  filaments  produced 
by  sporangial  frustules. 

8.  Melosira  varians,  Ag.    a,  small  filament  producing  sporangial  frustules  by  con- 

jugation ;  b,  large  filament  developed  from  sporangial  frustules. 

9.  OrtJiosira  DicMei,  Thw.    Successive  stages  of  production  of  sporangial  frustules 

after  conjugation. 

10.  Pinnularia  viridis,  Sm.,  with  the  contents  converted  into  globular  bodies. 

11.  Pediastrum  granulatum,  Ktz.    a,  a  frond  with  most  of  the  cells  empty,  three 

fuU,  and  the  contents  of  another  swarming  out  as  zoospores ;  b,  c,  d,  swarm  of 
zoospores  producing  a  new  frond. 

12.  Crystals  of  sugar  of  milk. 

13.  „  diabetic  sugar. 

14.  „  indigo,  sublimed. 

15.  „  oxalate  of  soda. 

16.  „  sulphate  of  lime. 

17.  ,,  phosphate  of  lime. 

18.  „  sulphate  of  strontia. 

19.  „  uitrate  of  soda. 

20.  ,,  allantoin. 

21.  „  antimoniate  of  soda. 

22.  „  protoxide  of  antimony. 

23.  „  butyrate  of  baryta,    a,  rapidly,  b,  slowly  formed. 

24.  hydrofluosilicate  of  baryta, 

25.  ,,  sulphate  of  baryta,    a,  precipitated  from  concentrated,  b,  from  very 

dilute  solution. 

26.  „        carbonate  of  potash. 
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PLATE  7.— Crystals. 


Figure 

1.  a,  brucia  ;  h,  sulpliocyanide  of  brucia. 

2.  Cinchonine. 

3.  Sulphocyanide  of  cinchonine. 

4.  Narcotine. 

5.  a,  b,  Strychnine, 

6.  Sulphocyanide  of  strychnine. 

7.  Morphia. 

8..  Sulphocyanide  of  quinine. 
9.  Muriate  of  ammonia. 
10.  Purpurate  of  ammonia  (murexide). 


13.  Benzoic  acid,    a,  crystallized  from  water ;  b,  sublimed. 

14.  LithofeUinic  acid. 

15.  Margarine, 

16.  Stearic  acid;  a,  margaric  acid. 

17.  lodo-disulphate  of  quinine. 

18.  Hippuric  acid. 

19.  Lactate  of  lime. 

20.  Lactate  of  zinc. 

21.  Succinic  acid  crystallized  from  water. 

22.  Creatine. 

23.  Creatinine. 

24.  Compound  of  creatinine  and  chloride  of  zinc. 


Nitrate  of  potash  (Analytic  Ceystals). 


CRYSTALS 
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PLATE  8. — Crystals  from  Animal  Secretions. 

Figure 

1.  Uric  acid,  human,  natural,    a,  rhombs,  front  view  ;  h,  side  view  ;  c,  d,  striated  ; 

e,  rhombs  with  obtuse  angles  truncated ;  /,  twin  crystals ;  g,  ditto  ;  Ji,  hour- 
glass crystals ;  i,  nucleated  ditto  ;  h,  I,  m,  n,  o  (and  lower  h),  aigrettes  ;  p,  large 
dumb-bell  forms. 

2.  Uric  acid,  human,  natural,    a,  front,  b,  side  view. 

3.  Uric  acid,  coloured  artificially  by  murexide. 

4.  Uric  acid,  natural,    a,  front,  b,  side  view ;  c,  aigrette. 

5.  Uric  acid,  precipitated  from  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  by  water. 

6.  Uric  acid,  rhombs,  slightly  acted  upon  with  potash,  showing  spurious  nuclei. 

7.  Uric  acid,  precipitated  from  gout-stones. 

8.  Uric  acid  of  Boa,  artificially  precipitated,    a — d,  from  solution  in  sulphuric  acid 

by  water ;  e — h,  from  solution  in  potash  by  muriatic  acid. 

9.  Uric  acid,  precipitated  from  the  excrement  of  the  tortoise. 

10.  Uric  acid,  precipitated  : — a,  from  the  excrement  of  the  clothes-moth  ;  b,  from 

stag-beetle  (Lucanus  cervus). 

11.  Urate  of  soda  and  ammonia,    a,  spheres  with  nuclei  and  concentric  rings,  arti- 

ficial ;  b,  surface  covered  with  radiating  needles ;  c,  d,  e,  natural  forms ; 

f,  g,  artificial. 

12.  Urates  of  soda  and  ammonia,    a,  artificial  urate  of  ammonia,  deposited  on 

cooling  of  an  aqueous  solution ;  b,  natural  urate  of  soda,  as  composing  the 
chalky  matter  around  gouty  joints. 

13.  rt,  b,  Urate  of  lime. 

14.  a,  b,  Urate  of  magnesia. 

1 5.  Uric  acid,  precipitated  by  an  acid  from  human  urine. 
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PLATE  9. — Crystals  from  Animal  Secretions. 


Figure 

1.  Various  prismatic  forms  of  the  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia  (tripl 

pliate),  naturally  formed  in  human  secretions. 

2.  Peathery  or  penniform  crystals  of  the  same  salt. 
8.  Stellate  form  of  the  same  salt. 

4.  Minute  imperfectly  formed  prisms  of  the  same. 

5.  Cystic  oxide. 

6.  Carbonate  of  lime  deposited  from  water  by  standing. 

7.  Carbonate  of  lime  from  the  urine  of  the  horse,  natural, 

8.  Carbonate  of  lime  from  the  urine  of  man,  natural. 

9.  Octahedra  of  oxalate  of  lime,  as  seen  in  water. 

10.  Octahedra  of  oxalate  of  lime,  as  seen  when  dried. 

11.  Ellipsoidal  foims  of  oxalate  of  lime,  natural. 

12.  Ellipsoidal  constricted,  or  dumb-bell  forms  of  the  same,  natural. 

13.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  prepared    ith  acid. 

14.  Modified  octahedra  of  the  same  salt,  formed  by  double  decomposition. 

15.  Crystals  of  bilifulvine,  natural,  human. 

16.  Crystals  of  haematoidine. 

17.  Crystals  of  urea. 

18.  Nitrate  of  urea,    a,  b,  slowly,  c,  rapidly  fornied. 

19.  Oxalate  of  urea. 

20.  Uroglaucine. 

21.  Cholesterine. 


PLATE  10.— Desmidiaceffi. 


Figure 

1.  Hyaiotheca  dissiliens,  front  view. 

2.  Hyaiotheca  dissiliens,  side  or  end  view. 


3. 1 

^  I  Hycdotheca  dissiliens,  conjugating  cells,  with  sporangia. 


5.  Didyrnoprium  Grevillii,  front  view. 

6.  Didynioprium  Orevillii,  side  view. 

7.  Desmidium  Swartzii,  front  view. 

8.  Desmidium  Siuartzii,  side  view. 

9.  Sphcerozosma  vertebratum,  front  view. 

10.  Sphcerozosma  vertebratum,  side  view, 

11.  Micrasterias  denticulata,  cell  dividing. 

12.  Micrasterias  denticulata,  sporangium. 

13.  Micrasterias  rotata.  14.  Euastrum  verrucos^^m. 
15.  Euastrum  oblongum.                         16.  Euastrum  didelta. 

17.  Euastrum  didelta,  cell  free  from  contents. 

18.  Cosmarium  pyramidatmn.  19.  Cosmarium  pyramid atum,  em'^iy  cc:]\. 
20.  Cosmarium  crenatiim.                       21.  Cosmar'iiim  margaritifermn. 

22.  Cosmarium  tetraophthalmum. 

23.  Xanthidium  ar'matum.  24.  Xanthidium  armatum,  empty  cell. 

25.  Xanthidium  fascicidatum. 

26.  Staurastrum  dejectum.  27.  Arthrodesmus  convergens. 

28.  Staurastrum  margaritaceum,  front  view. 

29.  Staurastrum  margaritaceum,  side  view, 

30.  Staurastrum  gracile,  front  view.        31.  Staurastrum  gracile,  side  view. 

32.  Staurastrum  furcigerum,  front  view;  fig.  56,  side  view. 

33.  Tetmemorus  gramdatus. 

34.  Tetmemorus  gramdatus,  empty  cell, 

35.  Tetmemorus  Icevis,  in  conjugation. 

36.  Penium  Brebissonii. 

37.  Penium  margaritaceum,  empty  cell. 

38.  Docidium  truncatum.  39.  Docidium  baculum. 
40.  Closterium  lunula.                           41.  Closterium  acerosum. 

42.  Closterium  acerosum,  in  conjugation. 

43.  Closterium  moniliferum. 

44.  Closterium  didymotocum. 

45.  Closterium  setaceiim. 

46.  Closterium  setaceum,  in  conjugation. 

47.  AnJcistrodesmus  faJcatus. 

48.  Pediastrum  Boryanum. 

49.  Pediastrum  granulatum,  empty  cell. 

50.  Scenedesmus  quadricauda. 

51.  Scetieclesmus  obliquus. 

52.  Aptogonum  desmidium,  side  view ;  fig.  55,  front  view. 

53.  Scenedesmus  obtusus,  just  after  division. 

54.  Scenedesmus  obtus^ls,  ordinary  state. 

55.  Aptogonum  desmidium,  front  view  ;  fig.  52,  side  view, 

56.  Staurastrum  f  urcigerum  ;  a,  side  view ;  fig.  32,  front  view. 

57.  Closterium  Grijjithii. 

58.  „     ^  „ 

59.  Spirotcenia  condensata. 


PLATE  11.— Diatomaceae. 


The  figures  repi-eseut  the  prepared  frustules  or  valves,  except  when  otherwise  stated. 
Figure 

1.  Piivnularia  nohilis,  side  view. 

2.  Pinnularia  virklis,  side  view,  with  eudochromG. 

3.  Pinnularia  ohlonya,  side  view. 

4.  Pinnularia  radiosa,  side  view. 

5.  Pinnularia  radiosa,  front  view. 

6.  Navicula  cuspidata,  side  view. 

7.  Navicula  cuspidata,  front  view. 

8.  Portion  of  the  valve  of  a  Navicula,  showing  the  transverse  rows  of  dots. 

9.  Navicula  didi/ma,  side  view. 

10.  Oyrosigma  bcdticum,  side  view. 

11.  Hoop  of  the  same,  side  view. 

12.  Gt/rosigma  strigilis,  side  view. 

]  3.  Gyrosigma  hippocampus,  side  view.  : 

14.  Gyrosigma  acuminatum,  side  view. 

15.  Gyrosigma  attenuatum,  side  view. 

16.  Gyrosigma  attenuatum,  front  view. 

17.  Gyrosigma  Spencerii,  side  view. 

18.  Gyrosigma  lacustre,  side  view. 

19.  Gyrosigma  littorcde,  side  view. 

20.  Gyrosigma  clistortum,  side  view. 

21.  Gyrosigma  fasciola,  side  view. 

22.  Gyrosigma  macrum,  side  view. 
28.  Gyrosigma  prolongatum,  side  view. 

24.  Gyrosigma  temdssimmn,  side  view. 

25.  Gyrosigma  formosum,  side  view.. 

26.  Gyrosigma  decorum,  side  view. 

27.  Gyrosigma  ohscurum,  side  view. 

28.  Gyrosigma  speciosum,  side  view.  ' 

29.  Gyrosigma  strigosum,  side  view. 

30.  Gyrosigma  rigidum,  side  view. 

31.  Gyrosigma  elongatum,  side  view. 

32.  Gyrosigma  delicatulum,  side  view. 

33.  Gyrosigma  angulatuni,  side  view,  a,  with  endochrome  ;  b,  variety  /3;  c,  variety  y, 
end  of, 

34.  Gyrosigma  quadratum. 
3-5.  Gyrosigma  cesfuarii. 

36.  Gyrosigma  intermedium. 

37.  Gyrosigma  transversale. 

38.  Gyrosigma  transversale. 

39.  Portion  of  valve  of  (x.  halticum. 

40.  Portion  of  valve  of  (?.  strigosum. 

41.  Portion  of  valve  of  C  angulatum  (Diatomace.s;). 

42.  Portion  of  valve  of  G.  littorale. 

43.  Stauroneis  pJicenicenteron,  side  view. 

44.  Stauroneis  pulchella,  side  view. 

45.  Stauroneis  pidchella,  front  view. 

46.  Gyrosigma  angulatum,  showing  the  dots  as  pearls. 


DIATOMACE.-E.  I'l- H- 


PLATi:  12. — Diatomace83. 


Figure 

1.  Achnanthes  longipes  ;  the  front  view  of  the  frustules  is  visible. 

2.  Achnanthes  longipes,  side  view,  upper  valve. 

3.  Achnanthes  lo7ir/ipes,  side  view,  lower  valve. 

4.  Achnanthes  exilis. 

5.  Achnanthidium  microcephalum,  side  and  front  views. 

6.  Achnanthidium  Jlexellum,  front  and  side  views. 

7.  a,  Amphipleura  pellucida,  side  view  of  frustule  :   h,  Amphipleum  pellucida, 

single  valve  ;  c,  AmphipJeura  sigmoidea. 

8.  Amphiprora  cdata.    a,  side  view  ;  h,  front  view. 

9.  Amphitetras  antediluviana.    a,  frustules  united;  h,  side  view;  c,  front  view  ; 

d,  perspective  view. 

10.  Amphora  ovalis,  front  view  ;  10  «,  transverse  section. 

11.  Amphora  memhranacea  ;  front  view  of  single  valve. 

12.  Arachnoidiscus  Ehrenbergii,  side  view. 

13.  Arachnoidiscus  EJirenhergii,  portion  of  valve  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

14.  Bacillaria  paradoxa.    a,  front  view  of  conjoined  frustules  ;  6,  side  view  ; 

c,  front  view  of  single  frustule.    (See  also  PI.  43.  iig.  17.) 

15.  Biddidphia  pidchella,  front  view,    a,  frustule  dividing,  front  view. 

16.  Campylodisciis  costatus,  side  view,    h,  front  view. 

17.  Oocconeis  pedictdus. 

18.  Oocconeis  scutellum,  single  valve  (side  view). 

19.  Cocconema  lanceolatum. 

20.  Cocconema  lanceolatum,  single  valve  (side  view). 

21.  Gyclotella  operculata.    a,  side  view  ;  b,  front  view. 

22.  Gyclotella  Kutzingiana,  front  view. 

23.  Sphinctocystis  {Cymc(topleura)  solea.    a,  side  view  ;  6,  front  view. 

24.  Sphinctocystis  (Gymatopleura)  elliptica,  side  view. 

25.  Denticida  obtusa.    b,  front  view  ;  c,  side  view  of  single  frustule  ;  d,  front  view 

of  the  same. 

26.  Diatoma  vulgare,  connected  frustules.    a,  side  view  ;  b,  front  view  of  single 

frustule. 

27.  Diadesmis  confervacea.    a,  front  view  ;  b,  side  view. 

28.  Meridio7i  constrictum.    a,  connected  frustules  forming  a  coil ;  h,  front  view  of 

single  frustule. 

29.  Doryphora  amphiceros.    a,  side  view  of  frustule  with  eudochrome  ;  b,  front 

view  ;  c,  prepared  single  valve. 

30.  Eupodiscus  argus.    a,  side  view  ;  b,  front  view  ;  c,  fragment,  more  highlj' 

magnified. 

31.  Eupodiscus  sculjjtiis,  side  view. 

32.  Epithemia  turgida.    a,  side  view  ;  h,  front  view. 

33.  Fragilaria  capucina  ;  side  view  of  frustule,  front  view  of  the  same,  and  frustules 

united  into  a  filament. 

34.  Gomphonema  acuminatum,    b,  side  view  ;  c.  front  view  of  frustule. 

35.  Grammatophora  marina,  connected  frustules.    b,  single  frustule,  front  view  ; 

c,  side  view. 

36.  Hi^nantidium  pectinale,  united  frustules,  front  view,    a,  side  view  of  single 

frustule  ;  b,  side  view  of  variety  /3 ;  c,  sporangial  frustule. 


PLATE  13.— Diatomacea. 


Figure 

1.  Ht/alosira  rectangula,  front  view  of  connected  frustules. 

2.  Isthmia  enervis,  front  view. 

3.  Licmopliora  splendida.    h,  side  view  ;  c,  front  view  of  single  frustule. 

4.  Lithodesmium  undulatum.    a,  front  view;  h,  side  view. 

5.  Melosira  niimmuJoides,  front  view. 

6.  Melosira  varians,  front  view,    a,  side  view. 

7.  Meridion  circulare.    a,  frustules  united  into  a  coil,  front  view  ;  b,  side  view  of 

single  frustule. 

8.  Micromega  parasitlcum,  natural  size,    h,  portion  of  a  filament  containing  the 

frustules  ;  c,  side  view,  d,  front  view  of  a  frustule. 

9.  NitzscMa  sigmoidea.    a,  side  view  ;  b,  front  view. 

10.  NitzscMa  lanceolata.    a,  front  view  ;  b,  separate  valve  ;  c,  side  view  of  the  same  ; 

10  d,  portion  of  valve,  showing  the  dots. 

11.  NitzscMa  longissima.    «,  side  view;  6,  front  view. 

12.  NitzscMa  reversa,  front'view  of  single  valve. 

13.  NitzscMa.    a,  taenia  ;  6,  acicidaris. 

14.  Odontidium  turgidulum.    a,  frustules  united,  front  view ;  b,  single  valve,  side 

view. 

15.  Orfhosira  Diclcieii.    a,  front  view  ;  b,  side  view. 

16.  Pododiscus  jamaicensis.    a,  side  view;  b,  front  view. 

17.  Podosphenia  EMenbergii.    a,  front  view;  b,  side  view  of  single  frustule. 

18.  Rhabdonema  arcuatum.    a,  united  frustules,  front  view  :  b,  side  view  of  single 

frustule.    See  also  PL  43.  fig.  69. 

19.  MMpidophora  paradoxa.  b,  front  view  of  single  frustule  ;  c,  side  view  of  the  same. 

20.  Striatella  unipunctata .    a,  front  view ;  b,  the  same  ;  c,  side  view. 

21.  SurireUa  gemma.    «,  side  view;  6,  front  view. 

22.  SurireUa  bifrons.    a,  front  view  ;  b,  side  view. 

23.  Synedra  splendens.    a,  attached  frustules  ;  b,  side  view  of  prepared  frustule ; 

c,  front  view  of  the  same. 

24.  Synedra  ftdgens.    a,  side  view  ;  b,  front  view  of  a  prepared  frustule. 

25.  Synedra  capitata,  side  view. 

26.  Sphenosira  catena,   a,  united  frustules,  front  view ;  6,  side  view  of  single  frustule. 

27.  TabeUaria  fiocculosa.    a,  united  frustules,  front  view ;  b,  side  view  of  single 

frustule. 

28.  Tetracyclus  Jacustris,  united  frustules,  front  view,    a,  side  view. 

29.  Triceratium  favus.    a,  side  view;  6,  front  view. 

30.  Tryblionella  scutellum,  side  view. 

31.  Tryblionella  gracilis,  front  view. 

32.  Tryblionella  gracilis,  diagram  of  transverse  section. 


PLATE  14. — Diatomacese  and  Entomostraca. 


Figiu'e 

1.  Acroperus  nanus.  2.  Acroperus  harpce. 

3.  Alteutha  depressa.    a,  first  pair  of  legs. 

4.  Alona  reticulata.  5.  Alona  quadrangularis. 

6.  Anomalocera  Patersonii,  male. 

7.  AnchoreUa  uncinata.    a,  arms  ;  h,  abdomen  ;  c,  ovarian  tubes. 

,8.  BerTceleya  fragills.    «,  natural  size  ;  6,  portion  of  a  branch  containing  frustules ; 

c,  side  view,  d,  front  view  of  a  single  frustule. 

9.  BiddulpMa  aurita.  Frustules  undergoing  division  :  a,  hoop  of  original  frustule, 
to  which  two  new  halves  {c)  have  been  formed  ;  the  hoop  of  the  new  frustules 
is  seen  at  h  ;  the  hoop  of  the  parent  has  separated  from  the  two  frustules  dd, 
which  are  perfectly  formed,  each  with  its  new  hoop. 

10.  Encyonema  prostratum.    a,  frustules  contained  in  a  gelatinous  tube,  side  view; 

b,  front  view ;  c,  separate  frustules,  side  view. 

11.  Baphidogloea  micans.    a,  natural  size  ;  6,  group  of  frustules  ;  c,  single  frustule, 

front  view. 

12.  Scliizonema  Dillivynnii.    a,  natural  size ;  b,  filaments  containing  frustules  ;  c, 

front  view,  d,  side  view  of  frustule. 

].3.  Zygoceros  rliombus.    a,  front  view  ;  b,  side  view, 

1 4.  Syncyclia  salpa ;  frustules  immersed  in  a  gelatinous  mass. 

15.  IJomceocladia  anglica.    a,  portion  of  the  natural  size  ;  b,  part  of  a  filament  con- 

taining two  frustules  ;  c,  front  view,  d,  side  view  of  a  prepared  frustule. 

16.  Dickieia  ulvoides.    a,  natural  size  ;  b,  portion  of  frond  containing  frustules  ;  c, 

d,  /,  prepared  frustules,  front  view  ;  e,  side  view. 

17.  Frustulia  saxonica  ;  frustules  immersed  in  a  gelatinous  mass. 

18.  Cymbosira  Agardhii.    a,  united  frustules  ;  b,  front  view ;  c,  side  view  of  pre- 

pared frustules. 

19.  Sphenclla  vulgaris,    a,  front  view;  b,  side  view. 

20.  Spermatozoa  of  a  Cypris. 

21.  Ceiochilus  septentrionalis,  dorsal  view. 

22.  Nolodelphys  ascidicola,  female.  23.  LepeopJitheirus  pectoralis,  female. 
24.  Lernconema  sprafta,  female.                25.  Macrothnx  laticornis,  female. 
26.  Moina  rectirostris,  female.  27.  Sida  crystaUina. 

28.  Nebalia  bipes.  29.  Polyphemus pedieulus. 

30.  Evadne  Nordmanni. 

31.  Peracantha  truncata.    a,  superior  antenna. 

32.  Pleuroxus  trigonellus. 

33.  Terpsinoe  musica  :  front  view,  PI.  19.  fig.  10. 

34.  Podosira  hormoides,  front  ^-iew.        •  35.  Tessclla  interriipta,  front  view. 

36.  Nicothoe  astaci.    a,  ovaries. 

37.  Cythere  lutea.    Poison-gland,  a,  and  urticating  organ,  b. 


PLATE  15— Entomostraca. 


Figure 

1.  Arguhis  foliaceus,  seen  from  beneath,    a,  anterior,  b,  posterior  antennse  ;  c, 

rostrum  ;  d,  suckers,  representing  the  first  pair  of  legs  ;  e,  second  pair  of  legs ; 
/,  four  posterior  pairs  of  legs. 

2.  Bosmina  longirostris  ;  2*,  the  same,  natural  size. 

3.  Branchipus  stagnalis.  4.  Camptocercus  macrourus. 

5.  Cypris  reptans ;  5  a,  inferior  antenna. 

6.  CantJiocaniptus  minufus;  6  a,  inferior  antenna;  6  6,  first  pair  of  foot-jaws  ; 

6  c,  second  pair  of  foot-jaw^. 

7.  Chydorus  splioevicus. 

8.  Cyclops  quadricornis,  male,    a,  h,  superior  antennas, 

9.  Cyclops  quadricornis,  female,    a,  superior,  h,  inferior  antennae ;  c,  external 

ovaries. 

10.  Cyclops  quadricornis,  inferior  antenna. 

11.  Cyclops  quadricornis,  va'dndLihle  ;  a,  body  ;  6,  serrated  seta  ;  c,  filaments  of  palp. 

12.  Cyclops  quadricornis,  first  pair  of  foot-jaws. 

13.  Cyclops  quadricornis,  second  pair  of  foot-jaws  :  13  a,  internal  portion  ;  13  b, 

external  portion. 

14.  Cyclops  quadricornis,  first  pair  of  thoracic  legs. 

15.  Cyclops  quadricornis,  fifth  pair  of  legs. 

16.  Cyclops  quadricornis,  recently  hatched. 

17.  Cypris  tristriata.  -  18.  Cypris  tristriata,  superior  antenna. 
19.  Cypris  tristriata,  inferior  antenna.        20.  Cypris  tristriata,  mandible. 

21.  C?/jjWs  im^/'i'atrt,  first  pair  of  jaws  ;  a,  basal  plate  ;  6,  branchial  lamina. 

22.  Cypris  tristriata,  second  pair  of  jaws.     23.  Cypris  tristriata,  first  pair  of  legs. 

24.  Cypris  tristriata,  second  pair  of  legs. 

25.  Cypris  tristriata,  lateral  half  of  the  abdomen. 

26.  CytJiere  inopiinator.  27.  Daphnella  Wingii. 

28.  Daphnia  pidex.    a,  superior  antennae ;  b,  inferior  antennae  ;  c,  heart. 

29.  Daphnia  pulex,  first  pair  of  legs.  30.  Daphnia  pidex,  second  pair  of  legs. 
31.  Daphnia  pulex,  third  pair  of  legs.  32.  Daphnia  pulex,  fourth  pair  of  legs. 
33.  Daphnia  pulex,  fifth  pair  of  legs.        34.  Daphnia  pulex,  mandible. 

35.  Daphnia  pidex,  lahiwm.  36.  Daphnia  pulex,  ^3^. 

37.  Daphnia  reticulata,    a,  ephippium.     38.  Diaptomus  castor. 
39.  Eurycercus  lamellatus. 


PLATE  16.— Entozoa. 

Figure 

1.  Ecliinococcus  veterinonim  (Jiominis)  ;  la,  in  the  contracted  state;  1  6,  hooks  ; 

1  c,  d,  f,  in  the  expanded  state  ;  1  e,  imperfectly  developed  individual. 

2.  Ecliinococcus  veterinorum  (Jiominis),  cyst  reproducing  by  external  gemmation. 
3  a.  Cyslicercus  celluloses,  nat.  size  ;  3  b,  C.  fasciolaris,  head  of. 

4.  AnguiUula  jluviatUis. 

5.  Anr/iiillula  aceti. 

6.  Anyuillula  tritici.    a,  b,  ova ;  c,  mature  individual ;  d,  e,  imperfectly  developed 

individuals. 

7.  Oyrodactylus  auricnlfitus,  8  diameters. 

8.  Ascaris  vermicularis  ;  8a,  head  ;  85,  body ;  c?,  stomach;     oesophagus  ;  </,  anus; 

h,  ovaries  ;  Jc,  oviduct. 

9  a.  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  front  view  of  head  ;  9  b,  tail  of  male,  with  spicula;  9  c, 
side  view  of  head. 
10.  Coenurus  cerebrcdis,  portion  of  a  cyst. 

12.  Taenia  solium,  head  of,  side  view;  two  of  the  suckers  only  are  visible.- 

13.  Tcenia  solium,  head  of,  front  view;  all  the  four  suckers  are  visible. 

14.  Tcenia  solium,  a  single  joint,  injected,   a,  gastric  (?)  canals  ;  b,  vascular  canals  ; 

c,  testicular  capsule  ;  d,  spermatic  duct ;  e,  oviduct ;  the  dark  ramified  organ 
is  the  ovary. 

15.  Tcenia  solium,  ovum  of. 

16.  Trichina  spircdis,  lying  within  its  cyst,  imbedded  in  muscle. 

17.  Trichina  spiralis,  removed  from  its  cyst. 

18.  Trichina  spircdis,  internal  organs. 

19.  Trichocephcdus  dispctr,  male. 

20.  Trichocephalus  dispar,  portion  of  the  neck. 

21.  Trichocephalus  dispar,  female  ;  21  a,  ovum. 

22.  Ovum  of  Monostoma  verrucosum. 

23.  Ovum  of  Tcenia  variabilis. 

25.  Gregarina  sipunculi. 

26.  Gregarina  sipmicidi,  with  two  enclosed  cells. 

27.  Caudate  pseudo- navicula,  from  the  abdominal  cavity  oi  Sipunculus  nudus. 

28.  Gregarina  Sieboldii. 

29.  Young  pseudo-navicula  cyst  of  Gregarina  scenuridis,  from  testis  of  Scenvris 

variegata,  consisting  of  two  loosely  connected  ovate  cells,  without  an  outer 
envelope. 

30.  The  same,  with  an  outer  envelope. 

31.  More  advanced  pseudo-navicula  cyst  of  the  same  Gregarina,  with  two  cells 

containing  rounded  pseudo-navicute. 

32.  The  same,  with  elongated  pseudo-naviculse  ;  the  cyst  has  three  cell-like  bodies 

on  its  surface. 

33.  The  same  with  a  single  cavity,  containing  elongated  pseudo-navicula. 

34.  Two  Gregarina  scenuridis,  adherent  by  their  ends. 

35.  Echinorhyvchus  anthuris,  head,  25  diameters. 


PLATE  17.— Fish-scales,  etc. 


Figure 

1.  Scale  of  sturgeon,  perpendicular  section,    a,  outer  spongy  portion  ;  6,  inner 

laminated  portion  ;  1  c,  transverse  section  of  outer  portion. 

2.  Skin  of  thornback-skate  {lla\a  clavata),  viewed  from  above. 

3.  Large  spine  of  skate,  side  view. 

4.  Portion  of  transverse  section  of  large  spine  of  skate  (fig.  3  h). 

5.  Longitudinal  section  of  tooth  of  a  small  spine  of  skate  (fig.  2). 

6.  Scale  of  perch  {Perca  flnviatUis). 

7.  Perch-scale,  portion  of  (fig.  6  a),  more  magnified. 

8.  Perch-scale,  portion  of  (fig.  6  b),  more  magnified. 

9.  Scale  of  sole  {8olea  vulgaris). 

10.  Scale  of  roach  {Leudscus  rutllus). 

11.  Scale  of  roach  (Leuciscus  rutllus),  portion  of  surface  more  highly  magnified. 

12.  Scale  of  roach  (Leuciscus  rutllus),  perpendicular  section. 

13.  Scale  of  minnow  (Leuciscus  pJioxinus). 

14.  Feather  of  finch  ;  shaft  with  medullary  cells. 

15.  Feather  of  goose  (Anser  cinereus).    a,  pinnte  with  hooks ;  b,  pinnae  with  teeth  ; 

c,  barbs. 

16.  Separate  pinnae,    a,  with  hooks  ;  b,  with  teeth. 
17  1 

^g"  j-  Feather  (downy),  free  barbs  of. 

19.  Skin  of  eel  (Angullla  vulgaris),  with  stellate  pigment-cells,  and  indications  of 

subjacent  scales. 

20.  Scale  of  eel  (Anguilla  vulgaris).    20  a,  portion,  more  magnified. 

21.  Calcareous  corpuscles  fi'om  the  same,  left  after  red  heat. 

22.  Scale  of  jack  or  pike  (£"50,37  Zt<cms). 

23.  Scale  of  dace  (Leuciscus  vulgaris). 

25.  Leech  (Hiruclo  medicinalis),  anterior  sucker  of. 

26.  Leech,  jaw  of,  side  view,    a  b,  teeth  ;  c,  fibro-cartilaginous  substance  of  jaw  ; 

d,  i^igment-cells. 

27.  Leech,  jaw  of,  the  free  margin  turned  towards  the  observer. 

28.  Leech,  teeth  of.    a,  side  view  ;  b,  front  view. 

29.  Horn  of  cow.    a,  section  parallel  to  surface ;  b,  cells  softened  by  potash,  d,  con- 

taining pigment ;  e,  perpendicular  section ;  /,  cracks  between  laminae ;  g,  edges 
of  divided  laminae. 

30.  Whalebone,  longitudinal  section. 

31.  Whalebone,  transverse  section. 

32.  Whalebone,  longitudinal  section  of  hair  of. 

33.  Whalebone,  cells  of,  resolved  by  potash. 

34.  Fish,  crystals  from  scales  of. 

35.  Muscular  fibres  of  lobster  (Astacus  marinus). 

36.  Muscular  fibrillae,  various  appearances  presented  by. 

37.  Large  spine  of  skate,  outer  portion  of. 


nate  lo. 
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Figure 

1.  Miliola  ohesa  fyoung  or  "  Adelosine  "  condition). 

2.  Uniloculina  indica.    a,  side  view  ;  h,  end  view. 
8.  Bihculina  rvngens. 

4  a,  b.  Triloculina  triyonula. 

5  a,  b.  Quinqueloculina  seminulum. 

G  a,  b.  Quinqw'lncuUna  Bronf/niartn. 
7.  Sjnroloculina  i-ilamdata. 

8  a,  b.  Hauerina  compressa. 

9  a,  b.  AHicidina  gibbei-ula. 
10.  Vertebralina  striata. 

]  1  rt,  6.  PenvropUs  pertustis. 
12  a,  b.  Spirolina  austriaca. 

13.  Comvspirnfoliacea,  magn.  8  diameters. 

14.  Trochmnmina  incerta,  magn.  25  diameters. 

15.  Alveolina  fusifonnis. 

16  a,  b.  Alveolina  rotella. 

17  a,  b.  Orbitolites  complanatus,  natm'al  size. 

18  a,  b.  Litudla  difformis,  side  view.    Somewhat  abraded. 

19.  Orbicidiiin  adiinca. 

20.  Valvidina  austriaca. 

21  a,  b.  Nid>ccularia  rvgosa. 

22  a,  b.  Lagena  Icsvis,  transverse  section. 

23  a,  b.  HJntosolmia  globosu. 

24.  Lagena  striata  (apiculate). 

25.  Lagena  semistriata. 

26.  Lagena  squamosa. 

27.  Lagena  scalariformis. 
28  rt,  b.  Glandulina  Icevigata. 

29.  Nodosaria  raphanus,  var. 

30.  Margimdina  raphanus. 

31.  Margimdina  raphamis  ('ms\(!iQ  oi  the  &he\\). 

82.  Margimdina  raphanus  (sarcode,  without  the  shell). 

83.  Dentalina  communis. 

84.  Cristenaria  simplex. 

35  a,  b.  Vaginida  hadenensis. 

36  a,  b.  Orthocerina  quadrilatera. 

87  a,  b.  Cristellaria  cultrata. 

88  a,  b.  Flabellina  rugosa. 

89.  Frondictdaria  spathulata  (fragment). 
40  a,  b.  Polymorphitw  communis. 

41.  Folymorphina  Orbignii  {tubidosa). 

42.  Folymorphina  oblonga. 

43.  Folymorphina  compressa. 

44.  Uvigerina  pygmcea. 

45  a,  b.  Cassididina  Icevigata. 
46.  Bulimina  pupoides. 

47  a,  b.  Textularia  cuneiformis. 

48  «,  b.  Gaudryina  pupoides. 

49  «,  b.  Vulvidina  gramen. 

60  a,  b.  Bigenerina  agglutinans. 

61  a,  b.  Clavulina  (  Valvulina)  paristensis. 
62.  Textularia  annectens, 

53.  Ductylopora  eruca. 

54.  Factylopora  reticulata. 

55.  Folystomella  crispa,  the  body  (sarcode)  of.    Magn.  15  diameters. 

56.  Ooccospheres,  a  ;  coccoliths,  b,  c,  d.    Highly  magnified. 
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PLATE  19.— Fossils. 


Figure 

1.  Mesocena  octogona. 

2.  Asteromphalus  Hookerii,  side  view. 

3.  Ilemiaidus  antarcticiis,  front  view. 

4.  Heliopelta  Leeuwenhoeckii,  side  view. 

5.  Asterolanipra  marylandica,  side  view. 

6.  Sijmbolophora  trinitatis,  side  view. 

7.  Ooscinodiscus  crasj)edodiscus,  side  view. 

8.  Ooscinodiscus  craspedodiscus,  half  a  valve. 

9.  Olimacosplienia  moniJigera.    a,  side  view  ;  h,  front  view. 

10.  Terpsinoe  musica,  front  view  :  side  view,  PI.  14.  fig.  33. 

11.  Amphipentas  alfernans,  side  view. 

12.  Bodies  found  in  flint,  nature  doubtful  (sec  Pyximcttla). 

13.  Pyxidicula  major,  front  view. 

14.  Moss-agate,    a,  a,  sUicified  fibres  of  sponge  ;  b,  gemmules ;  c,  branched  fibre  ; 

d,  spicula. 

15.  Crystalloids  of  chalk,    a,  simple  rings  ;  b,  radiately  striated  rings  ;  c,  disks. 

16.  Actiiioptyclius  senarius.    a,  side  view  ;  h,  front  view. 

17.  Actinocyclus  undulatus.    a,  side  view  ;  b,  front  view. 

18.  Campylodiscus  clypeus, 

19.  Dictyocha  gracilis,  oblique  view. 

20.  Dictyocha  gracilis,  side  view. 

21.  Dictyocha  gracilis,  front  view. 

22.  ^ 
23, 
24 

25.  y 

26  ' 
27 
28 

29.  Vertical  (radial)  section  of  coal  from  Disco,  consisting  of  Coniferous  wood 

(Pmits). 

30.  Transverse  section  of  the  same  coal. 

31.  Splinter  of  the  same. 

32.  Vertical  section  of  silicified  wood  {Finns')  from  Virginia. 

33.  Vertical  section  of  silicified  wood  {Araucaria  ?)  from  Australia. 


Fossil  bodies  from  flint,  so-called  Xanthidia,  but  consisting  of  the  sporangia  of 
the  Desmidiacese. 


PLATE  30.— Fungi. 


Figure 

1.  Vertical  section  of  a  leaf  of  black  currant,  infested  with  ^cidium  grossularice. 

sjp,  spermogonia  ;  p,  perithecia. 

2.  Sterigmata  {st)  and  spermatia  (sp)  from  the  spermogonia  of  ^cidium  euphorbia. 

3.  Ditto,  from  Vadium  berberidis. 

4.  Vertical  section  of  a  spermogonium  of  Vadium  berberidis. 

5.  Botnjtis  infestans,  young  plants  growing  out  from  the  stomate  of  a  potato. 

6.  Full-grown  plants  of  the  same.    6  a,  spore  of  ditto. 

7.  Torida  ?,  growing  in  urine  (not  diabetic). 

8.  Grape-fungus,  couidial  form  (Oidium  Tucker i)  as  commonly  found  on  the  leaves 

and  fruits. 

9-11.  Conidia  of  the  same,  germinating. 

12.  Sporiferous  form  (Cicinobolus). 

13.  Spores  from  the  same, 

14.  Hop-mUdew,  Eri/sipJie  (Sphcerotheca)  Castagnei.    a,  Oidial  form ;  b,  b,  form 

resembling  Cicinobolus  ;  c,  d,  Erysiphal  form  ;  e,  spores. 

15.  Fragment  from  the  summit  of  a  fertile  filament  of  Penicillium  glaucum. 

16.  Spores  of  ditto,    a,  two  still  united;  b,  one  detached. 

'17.  Section  of  a  conceptacle  of  Cenangium  fraxini,  containing  st,  stylospores,  and 
s,  spermatia. 

18.  Ergot  of  rye,  Cordyceps  purpurea,  Tulasne  ;  fruits  sprouting  from  the  ergot. 

19.  Vertical  section  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  fruits,  bearing  conceptacles  in  its 

periphery. 

20.  Vertical  section  of  a  conceptacle  containing  asci, 

21.  Asci  removed  from  the  same. 

22.  Spores  from  the  interior  of  the  asci. 

23.  Yeast-fungus  (Torula  cerevisice),  large  form  at  the  bottom  of  liquid. 

24.  Ditto,  minute  form,  appearing  as  a  white  mealy  substance  on  the  surface  of 

stale  beer. 

25.  Sphceria  inquinans  (ci)  with  Stilbospora  maerosperma  (6)  in  the  bark  of  an  elm- 

tree. 

26.  A  portion  of  the  common  matrix  separating  the  two,  with  the  stylospores  of 

Stilbospora  (6)  above,  and  the  asci  of  Sjphceria  (a)  below. 

27.  Spore  of  Stilbospora  maerosperma. 

28.  Spore  of  Sphceria  inquinans. 
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PLATE  21.— Hairs,  Fibres,  Glands,  &c.  of  Plants. 


Figure 

1.  Cotton,  a,  normal  condition  ;  b,  portion  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  ; 
c,  a  fragment  of  gun-cotton. 

2.  Flax,    ffl,  normal  tibre  ;  h,  portion  boiled  with  nitric  acid ;  c,  treated  with  nitric 

acid,  and  afterwai'ds  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine. 

3.  Jute,    a,  normal  hbre  ;  h,  c,  portions  boiled  with  nitric  acid. 

4.  Coir  (Cocoa-nut  fibre),  bundle  of  fibres. 

5.  Ditto,    a,  h,  portions  of  fibres  boiled  with  nitric  acid. 

6.  Hemp,    a,  normal  fibre  ;  b,  portions  boiled  with  nitric  acid. 

7.  Manilla  hemp,    a,  normal  fibres ;  b,  fragment  boiled  with  nitric  acid. 

8.  Sting  of  Urtica  wens. 

9.  Surface  of  the  cuticle  oi  Helleborus  fcetidus. 

10.  Ditto  of  CaMle  americana. 

11.  Imbedded  gland  of  Ruta  graveolens,  vertical  section. 

12.  Glands  of  Magnolia,  seen  from  above. 

13.  Hair  of  Sipliocampylus  bicoJor,  the  cuticle  detached  by  sulphuric  acid. 

14.  Glands  of  hop.    a,  side  view  ;  b,  from  above. 

15.  Stellate  body  from  the  air-spaces  in  the  leaf  of  Nuphar  lutea. 

16.  Hair  of  Delphinium  pinnatijldum.      17.  Hair  of  Anchusa  crispa. 

18.  Hair  of  Pelargonium.  19.  Branched  hair  of  Verbascum  Thapsus. 

20.  Scale-like  hairs  from  the  seed  of  Gobcea  scanclens. 

21.  Annulated  hairs  from  the  seed  of  Euellia  formosa,  in  water;  b,  detached  cell-wall. 

22.  Spiral-fibrous  hairs  from  the  seed  of  CoUomia  gmndijlora,  in  water,    b,  c,  frag- 

ments showing  the  cell-wall  and  free  fibre. 

23.  Hair  from  the  seed  of  a  Salvia. 

24.  Hair  from  the  seed  of  Acanthodium  spicatum.    b,  a  fragment  of  a  branch. 

25.  Chinese  grass-cloth  fibre,     a,  normal  fibre ;  b,  fragments  boiled  with  nitric 

acid ;  c,  afterwards  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine. 

26.  Puya  fibre,    a,  normal  fibre  ;  b,  fragments  boiled  with  nitric  acid ;  c,  after- 

wards treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine. 
26*.  Stellate  hairs  from  the  epidermis  of  Deutzia  scabra. 

27.  Stellate  hair  of  ivy-leaf.  28.  Stellate  hair  of  Ahjssum. 

29.  Horizontal  stalked  hair  of  GreviUea  lithidoplnjlla. 

30.  T-shaped  hair  of  garden  Chrysanthemum. 

31.  Ramentum  or  scale  from  a  germinating  fern. 

32.  Hair  from  the  bulbil  of  Achimenes. 

33.  Hair  from  the  corolla  of  Digitalis  purpurea. 

34.  Hair  from  the  corolla  of  Antirrhinum  majus. 

35.  Branched  hair  from  the  epidermis  of  Sisymbrium  sophia. 

36.  Forked  hair  from  Oapsella  bursa-pastoris. 

37.  Branched  hair  of  Alternanthera  axillaris. 

38.  Gland  of  Dictamnus  fraxinella. 

39.  ^^ideximis  of  Dictamnus  fraxinella.    a,  6,  hairs  ;  c,  gland  vertically  divided. 

40.  Glandular  hair  of  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 

41.  Glandular  hair  of  Scrophularia  nodosa. 

42.  Glandular  hair  of  Bryonia  alba. 

43.  Scale  of  Begonia  platanifolia. 

44.  Glandular  hair  of  Gilia  tricolor. 

45.  Vertical  section  of  papilla  of  Mesembryanihemum  crystallinum. 

46.  Seta  of  a  rose. 

47.  Tufted  hair  of  Marrubium  creticum. 


HAIRS.  FIB  RE  S.& GLANDS  OF  PLANTS. 


PL. 21, 


A.Henfrey.Del, 
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PLATE  22.— Hairs  of  Animals. 


Figure 

1.  Human  whisker,  white;  air  partly  displaced  from  medulla. 

2.  Human  hair,  transverse  sections. 

3.  Human  hair,  foetal,  with  imbricated  scales. 

4.  Monkey,  Indian  (Semnopithecus). 

5.  Lemur. 

6.  Bat,  Indian. 

7.  Bat,  Australian. 

8.  Mole  (Tal^M  europcea). 

9.  Lion  {Felis  leo) ;  left-hand  figure  by  transmitted,  right  by  reflected  light. 

10.  Bear  {Ursus  arctos), 

11.  Wolf  (Canis  lupus). 

12.  Coati  mondi  (Nasua). 

13.  Seal,  Falkland-Island  (Phoccena  falliandica). 

14.  Horse  (Equus  caballus). 

15.  Elephant  {Elephas  incUcus),  segment  of  a  transverse  section. 

16.  Pig  {Sus  scrofa). 

17.  Cheiropotamus. 

18.  Camel  (Camelus  bactrianus). 

19.  Dromedary  {Camelus  dromedarius). 

20.  Deer,  moose-  (Cervus  alces). 

21.  Deer,  musk-  (Moschus  moschiferus). 

22.  "Wool,  sheep  {Ovis  aries). 

23.  Sloth  {Bradypus  didactylus). 

24.  Armadillo  (Dasypus  sexcinctus). 

25.  Beaver  (  Castor  fiber). 

26.  Shrew  (Amphisorex  rusticus). 

27.  Mouse  (3£us  musctdus). 

28.  Ditto,  treated  with  potash. 

29.  Guineapig  (Cavia  cobaya). 

30.  Squirrel  (Sciurus  vulgaris). 

31.  Babbit  (Lepus  cuniculus).  > 

32.  Sable  {Mustela  zibellina). 

33.  Mink-sable  (Mustela  lutreola). 

34.  Badger  (Meles  taxus). 

35.  Chinchilla  {Chinchilla  lanigera). 

36.  Kangaroo  {Macropus). 

37.  Opossum  {Didelphys  virrjiniana). 

38.  Ornithorhynclius  paradoxus,    a,  entire  hair;  b,  c,  d,  and  38*,  portions,  more 

magnified. 

39.  Crab  {Cancer  mcenas),  from  antenna  of. 

40.  Spider  {Lycosa  saccata). 

41.  Spider  {My gale). 

42.  Spider  (  ?),  from  South  America. 


PLATE  23.— Infusoria. 


Figure 

1.  Acitieria  inciirvata,  Duj. 

2.  Acineria  acuta,  D. 
?>.  Acomia  viU'ea,  D. 

4.  Acineta  tuberosa,  Elir. 

ba.Podophri/aJixa,  E. ;  6  b,  the  same,  or  the  Podophrya-stiLge  of  Vorticella  ? 
6.  Actinopkn/s  viridis,  E. 

la.Actinophrys  JEichornii,  E. ;  76,  Acimophrys  sol,  E. 

8.  Alyscum  saltans,  D. 

9.  Amoeba  diffluens,  E.    9  a,  expanded ;  9  5,  contracted. 

10.  Amphih'ptiis  fasciola,^.    10  a,  dorsal  view ;  10  6,  side  view. 

11.  Arnpthi'monas  dispar,  D. 

12.  Anisonema  sulcata,  D. 

13.  Anthophysa  Mi'dleri,  Bory,  Duj.  {Ep)istylis  vegetans,!*^.);  13  «,  entire  organism;  b, 

single  body. 

lia.ArceUa  vtdyaris,  E.,  dorsal  view;  146,  Arcella  aculeata,  E.,  under  view;  14c,  Arcella 

dentata,  £.,  under  view. 
\5a.Aspidisca  lynceus,  E.,  under  view;  15  6,  Asp.  dcnticulata,  E.,  side  view. 

16.  Astasia  hamatodes,  E.    a,  contracted ;  6,  e,  d,  in  different  states  of  expansion. 

17.  Astasia  limpida,  D.  (^.  pusilla,  E.).    «,  expanded ;  6,  altered  in  shape. 
\Qa.Bodo  grandis,  E. ;  18  6,  c,  ^oc?o  socialis,  E. 

19.  Bursaria  vernalis,  E.,  under  surface. 

20.  Carchesiiim  polypinimi,  E. 

21.  Carchesium  polypinum,  E.,  separate  body. 

22.  Cercomonas  acuminata,  D. 

23.  Cercomonas  crassicauda,  D. 

24.  Various  forms  of  Trachelomonas,  arranged  by  Ehrenberg  in  the  genera  Trachelomonas, 

Chci'toglena,  and  Doxococcus.    See  Teachelomonas. 
2ofl.  Clicetvmonas  gluhidus,  E. ;  25  6,  CA.  constricta,  E. 

26.  «,  6,  Chcetotyplda  armata,  E. ;  c,  CA.  aspiera,  E. 

27.  Chilodvn  cucullulus,  E.    «,  under  view ;  6,  side  view. 

28.  Chilomonas  granulosa,  D. 

29.  Chlamidodon  m^iemosyne,  E.,  ventral  surface. 

30.  Chlamidojnonas  pulviseulus,  E.  (Diselmis  vii-idis,  D.),  in  various  stages  of  development. 

31.  Chlorogonium  mchlortim,  E.  (upper  and  lower  figure),  in  different  stages  of  development. 

32.  Colacium  vesiculosum,  left-hand  figure ;  C.  stentorium,  right-hand  figure. 

33.  Coleps  hirtus,  E.  (a,  after  Ehr.,  6,  after  Duj.). 

34.  Crumenula  texta,  D. 

35a.  Cryptoglena  conica,  E. ;  35  6,  Cr.  pigra,  E. 

36a.  Cryptomonas  ovata,  E. ;  6,  C.  lenticidaris,  E. ;  c,  C.  fusca,  E. ;      f.  globulus,  D. ;  e, 
C.  incequalis,  D. 

37«.  Cyclidiimi  distortum,  D. ;  6,  C  ahscissum,  D.  ;  c  and  f7,  C.  glaucoma,  E. ;  c,  side  view ; 
d,  dorsal  view. 

38.  Cyphidimn  aureolum,  E.    a,  dorsal  view ;  in  6  the  expansion  is  seen. 

39.  Difflugia  proteiformis,  E.,  a  and  6.  40.  Dileptus  folimn,  D. 

41.  Dinobryon  sertularia,!^.  42.  Dinob7-yon  petiolatmn,J). 

43.  Diophrys  marina,  D.    a,  under  view ;  6,  side  view. 

44.  Discocejihahis  rot.ato9-ius,  E.    a,  dorsal  view  ;  b,  side  view. 

45.  Disoma  vacillatis,  E. 

46.  a,  Distigma  proteus,  E. ;  6,  D.  riride,  E. 

47.  a,  Doxococcus  ruber,  E. ;  6,  Z).  pulviscidiis,  E. 

48.  Enchelys  pupa,  E.  49.  Enchelys  nodulosa,  D, 
60.  Epipyxis  idricidus,  E. 

51.  a,  Epistylis  anastatica;  51  6,  single  body  of  i".  branchiophila  ;  51  e,  less  magnified. 
62.  Ervilia  legumen,  D.  (^jEyyria  leg.,  CI.  &  L. ;  Eujdotes  inonostylus,  E.).    a,  under  view ; 
6,  side  view. 

53.  Euglypha  tuberctdata,  D.  54.  Euglypha  alveolata,  D. 

65.  Amblyophis  viridis,  E. 


I 
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PLATE  24.— Infusoria. 


Figure 

1.  Euglena  })yruin,'Ei. 

2.  Ewjlena  viridis,  E.    a,  b,  in  different  states  of  contraction  and  extension. 

3.  Uw/leiia  hngicauda,  E.  {Phacus  lonyicauda,  D.),  with  the  body  twisted.    Fig.  63,  the 

same,  after  Duj. ;  the  body  flat. 

4.  Euglena  acus,  E.,  undergoing  longitudinal  division. 
6.  Euplotes  patella,  D.    a,  under  view ;  h,  lateral  view. 

6.  Euplotes  vannus,  E.,  under  view.  7.  Gastrochata  Jissa,  D. 

8.  Glaucoma  scintillans,  E.  9.  reridinmm  einctum,  E. 

10  a,  b.  Glemdinium  einctum,  E. ;  10  e  (between  figs.  49  &  50),  Glenodinimn  apiculatum,  E. 
11.  Peridinvum  fiiscum,  E.  12.  Peridinium  tripos,  E. 

13.  Peridinium  fusus,  E.  14.  Glenomomm  tingens,  E. 

15.  Gromia  Jluviatilis,  D.,  with  its  expansions  extended. 

16.  Trichodina  pediculm,  E.    a,  side  view ;  b,  under  view. 

17.  Heteronema  marina,  D.  18.  Himantophorus  charon,  E.,  under  ■view. 
19.  Himantophorus  charon,  E.,  side  view.          20.  Hexamita  noduhsa,  D. 

21.  Holophrya  brunnea,  D.  22.  Hohphrya  ovum,  E. 

23.  Ichthydium  jjodura,  E.  24.  Chcetonotus  larus,  E. 

25.  Colpoda  cucidlus,J^.  26.  Kero}iapusttdata,D.(Stylonicfiia  p.,E.) 

27.  Kerona  mytilus,  D.  (Stylomcfiia  m.,  E.),  under  view. 

28.  Kerona  mytilus,  D.  (Stylonichia  7n.,  E.),  side  view. 

29.  Stylonichia  histrio,  E.,  under  view. 

30.  Stylonichia  lanceolata,  E.    a,  under  view  ;  b,  side  view. 

31.  KondyUisioyna  patens,  D.,  under  \iew. 

32.  Kondylostoma  j^atens,  D.,  half  side  view. 

33.  Trachelocerca  viridis,  E.  34.  Atnphilepttts  papillosus,  E. 

35.  Lagenella  euchlora,  E.  36.  Cryptomonas  {Lagenellu,  E.)  injlata,  D. 

37.  Leucophrys  striata,  D. 

38.  Leucophrys  patula,  E.    a,  dorsal,  b,  ventral  surface. 

39.  Loxodes  7-ostrmn,  E.  {Pelecida  rostrum,  D.) 

40.  Loxodes  dentotus,  D.  41.  Loxodes  bursaria,  E.,  under  view. 

42.  Loxophyllum(Am2)hilepttts,  E.)  meleagris,!).   a,  dorsal  view;  b,  anterior  portion  twisted. 

43.  a,  Microglena  punctifera,  E. ;  b,  M.  monadina,  E. 

44.  a,  Monas  lens,  D. ;  b,  the  same  (?)  with  two  anterior  cilia ;  c,  M.  attenuata,  D. 

45.  Nasstda  elegans,  E. ;  b,  teeth.  46.  Nassula  aiirea,  E. 

47.  Opalina  (Bursaria,  E.)  ranarum,  Purk.  and  Val. 

48.  Ophrydium  versatile,  E.,  portion  expanded  by  compression. 

49.  Ophrydium  versatile,  E.,  marginal  portion,  in  the  natural  state. 

50.  Ophrydium  versatile,  E.,  isolated  body. 

51.  Ophryoglena,  atra,  E.  52.  Oxytricha  pellionella,  D. 
53.  Oxytricha  gibba,  E.,  side  view.  54.  Oxyrrhis  mai-ina,  D. 

55.  Panophrys  chrysalis,  D.  56.  Paramecinm  uurelia,  E.,  dorsal  view. 

57.  Paramecium  aurelia,  E.,  side  view.  58.  Pantotrichum  lagenula,  E. 

69.  Peranefna  globulosa,  D.  60.  Phialina  vermicularis,  E. 

61.  Phialina  viridis,  E.  62.  Phacus  (Euglena,  E.)  jileuronectes,  D. 

63.  Phacus  (Euglena,  E.)  hngicauda,  D.  64.  Plagiotoma  lumbrici,  D. 

65.  Planariola  rubra,  D.  66.  Plmronema  chrysalis,  D. 

67.  PlcEotia  vitrea,  D.  68.  Polyselmis  viridis,  D. 

69.  Polytoma  uvella,  E.  70.  Prorocentrum  micans,  E. 

71.  Prorocentrum  micans,  E.  side  view.  72.  Prorodon  teres,  E. 

73.  Prorodon  teres,  E.,  teeth.  "    74.  Scyphidia  rugosa,  E. 

75.  Spathidium  hyalinum,  D.  (Leucophrys  spafhida,  E.) 

76.  Spathidium  hyalimmi,  D.,  anterior  part  twisted. 

77.  Spirostomum  ambiguum,  E. 

78.  Spirostomum  ambiguum,  E. ;  posterior  end  more  magnified. 


PLATE  25.— Infusoria. 


Figure 

1.  Tegument  of  Paramecium  aurelia,  dried,  showing  the  depressions  at  different 

foci,  &e.  (Intr.  p.  xxxiii.) 
2a. Pa)  'amecium  aurelia,  with  globules  of  sarcode  ;  2  b,  free  globule  of  sarcode,  with 

numerous  vacuoles  ;  2  c,  the  same,  become  reticular. 

3.  Sfentor  Mulleri,  E. 

4.  Tintinnus  inquilinus,  E. 

5.  TracheJius  lamella,  D.,  a  and  h. 

6.  Trepomonas  agilis,  D. 

7.  Triclioda  angulata,  D. 

8.  TricJiodiscus  sol,  E. 

9.  Trichomonas  vaginalis,  D. 

10.  Trichomonas  limacis,  D. 

11.  Triiiema  acinus,  J).,  =  Euglypha  pleui-ostoma,  Cart. 

12.  TrochiUa  sigmoides,  D.,  ventral  view. 

13.  TrochiUa  sigmoides,  D.,  dorsal  view. 

14.  Uroeentrum  turbo,  E. 

15.  a,  Uroleptus  piscis,  E.  ;  b,  U.  lamella,  E. 

16.  Uronema  marina,  D. 

17.  Urostgla  grandis,  E. 

18.  Uvella  virescens,  E.,  a  and  6. 

19.  Vaginicola  crystcdUna,  E.  ^ 

20.  Cothurnia  imberbis,  E. 

21a.  Vorticella  nehulifera,  E.  ;  21  6,  body  separated  by  division  ;  21  c,  body  of  V. 
microstoma,  showing  the  mouth,  the  nucleus  (auct. ;  testis,  E.),  and  the  con- 
tractile vesicle  (vesic.  seminal.,  E.). 

22a.Zoothamnimn  arbuscula,  E. ;  22  b,  separate  body  of  Z.  ajjine. 

23.  Zygoselmis  nebulosa,  J),    a,  b,  in  different  states  of  contraction. 

24.  Arcclla  vulgaris,  E.,  half  side  view  of  young,  with  expansions  extended. 

25.  Acinetct-stsLge  of  Operculccria  articulata,  E.    a,  dendritic  nucleus  ;  b,  envelope  ; 

c,  tentacles  ;  d,  vacuoles  ;  e,  group  of  fat-granules ;  /,  enlarged  stalk. 

26.  Vorticella  microstoma,  E.,  full-grown,    a,  oesophagus  ;  b,  peristome ;  c,  con- 

tractile vesicle  ;  d,  nucleus  ;  e,  gemma  or  bud ;  /,  mature  bud. 

27.  Vorticella  microstoma,  E.  (old),  encysted  upon  its  extended  stalk,  with  its 

nucleus,  contractile  vesicle,  and  retracted  cilia. 

28.  Vorticella  microstoma,  E.  (young),  encysted  upon  its  contracted  stalk. 

29.  Vorticella  microstoma,  E.,  encysted  and  stalkless.     a,  cyst ;   c,  contractile 

vesicle  ;  d,  nucleus. 

30.  Isolated  nucleus  of  an  old  Vorticella  microstoma. 

31.  Actinophrys-stage  of  Vorticella  microstoma.    The  cyst  is  partly  separated  from 

its  contents ;  the  nucleus  and  contractile  vesicle  are  visible. 

32.  Two  of  the  above  in  conjugation. 

33.  Two  Podophrya-si^ges  of  Vorticella  microstoiim  in  conjugation. 

34.  Cyst  of  Vorticella  microstoma  discharging  its  brood  of  germs,    a,  gelatinous 

substance,  containing  b  the  germs ;  c,  neck-like  orifice  of  parent  vesicle ; 
cl,  cyst ;  e,  parent  vesicle. 

35.  Spirochona  gemmipara.  Stein,    a,  peristome  with  its  funnel-shaped  process ; 

6,  nucleus  ;  c,  gemma  or  bud. 

36.  Acineta-stsLge  of  the  same,    a,  tentacles  ;  b,  nucleus  ;  c,  mature  swarm-germ. 

37.  Paramecium  chrysalis,  E.,  undergoing  longitudinal  division. 

38.  Glaucoma  scintillans,  E.,  undergoing  transverse  division. 
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PLATE  26.— Insects. 


Figure 

1.  Head  of  BkUta  orientalis,  from  before.    «,  antenase,  cut  off ;  b,  epicranium ;  c,  eyes  ; 

d,  clypeiH :  e,  labrum  ;  g,  maxillae  ;  h,  maxillary  palpi ;  /■;,  labial  palpi. 

2.  Head  of  Blatta  orientalis,  under  portion,    g,  stipes,  h,  palp  of  maxilla  ;  i,  palpiger  ; 

k,  palp  ;  /,  nientum  ;  *  paraglossa  of  labium ;  m,  submentum  and  gula  ;  V  occiput. 

3.  Head  of  Hydrous  picem,  under  view,    a,  antennae  ;  e,  eye  ;  e,  labrum  ;  /,  mandible  ; 

g,  maxilla ;  h,  maxillary  palp  ;  i,  ligula ;  k,  labial  palp  ;  I,  mentum ;  m,  submentum  ; 
u,  gula  ;  X.  occiput. 

4.  Ocelli  of  Agrion  fiilvipes. 

5.  Portions  of  cornea  of  eye  of  Acheta  dojnestica.    a,  with  hexagonal,  h,  with  quadran- 

gular facets. 

6.  Perpendicular  section  of  part  of  the  eye.    c,  faceted  cornea ;  g,  ganglionic  expansion 

of  n,  the  optic  nerve ;  r,  bacilli  arising  from  the  ganglion,  surrounded  by  choroid 
pigment.  0*,  corneal  lenses  c,  with  bacilli  r,  from  eye  of  a  beetle. 

7.  Antenna,  setaceous  (Achetidse,  &c.). 

8.  Antenna,  ensiform  (Locustidse). 

9.  Antenna,  filiform  (Oarabidse). 

10.  Antenna,  moniliform  (Tenebrionidse,  &c.).    «,  scapus  ;  6,  pedicella;  c,  clavola. 

11.  Antenna,  serrated  (Elateridfe).  12.  Antenna,  imbricated  (Prionidse). 

13.  Antenna,  pectinated  (Lampyridse).  14.  Antenna,  bipectinated  (Bombycidse). 

15.  Antenna,  flabellate  (Elateridae). 

16.  Antenna,  clavate  (Coleoptera) . 

17.  Antenna,  capitate  (Ooleoptera). 

18.  Antenna,  lamellate  and  perfoliate  {Melolontha).    a,  scapus ;  h,  pedicella ;  c,  clavola ; 

d,  lamellae. 

19.  Antenna  of  Globaria.    a,  scapus  ;  h,  pedicella ;  c,  clavola  ;  d,  capitulum. 

20.  Antenna,  plumose  (Muscidfe). 

21.  Antenna,  plumose  (Culex  pipiens,  male). 

22.  Tvo^hi  oi  Blatta  orientalis.  a,  labrum;  6  6,  mandibles ;  c,  maxillse  (t  lacinia,  *  galea) ; 

d,  internal  tongue;  e,  labium. 

23.  Tongue  of  cricket  (  Acheta  domestica).    a,  b,  c,  parts  of  a  fibre  more  magnified. 

24.  Head  of  mason  bee  {Anthopliura  7-etusa),  front  view,    a,  antenna ;  b,  ocelli ;  c,  eye ; 

d,  clypeus ;  e,  labrum;  /,  mandible  ;  g,  maxilla;  its  palp;  i,  palpiger  or  part' of 
the  iigula ;  k,  labial  palp  ;  *  ligula,  commonly  called  the  tongue ;  x,  paraglosste. 

25.  Maxillae  and  labium  of  honey-bee  (Apis  melli/ica).    g,  maxilla ;  ?i,  its  palp ;  k,  labial 

palp  ;  I,  mentum  ;  *  ligula,  commonly  called  the  tongue. 
2G.  Trophi  of  water-scorpion  (Nepa  cinerea).    *  lingua;  /,  mandibles;  g,  maxilla;  i, 
labium. 

27.  Trophi  of  bug  ( Cimex  lecttdarins).    a,  mandibles  united  ;  b,  maxillae ;  the  median 

organ  is  the  labium. 

28.  Antlia  of  red  admiral  butterflj^  (  Vanessa  atalanta').    a,  separate  papilla  ;  b,  end  of  antlia 

extended  ;  c,  transverse  section  of  antlia  near  its  root ;  *  J  tracheae  ;  t  tube  ;  d,  entire 
organ  with  two  maxillag  slightly  separated  at  the  end  ;  e,  tooth  ;  f,  section  near  the 
end,  showing  the  position  of  the  papillae  *,  and  the  canal  X . 

29.  Proboscis  of  the  blow-fly  (Musca  vomitoria).     a,  maxillary  palpi ;  c,  lobes  of  labium. 

29  a,  portion  of  margin  more  magnified. 

30.  Trophi  of  female  gnat  (Culex  pipiens).    a,  antennae  ;  d,  tongue  ;  e,  labrum  ;  //,  man- 

dibles ;  g  g,  maxillae  ;  i,  labium. 

31 .  Setae  of  the  same,  more  magnified,    d,  tongue  ;  e,  labrum  ;  /,  mandible ;  g,  maxilla. 

32.  Trophi  of  flea  (Pulex  irritans).    d,  labrum  ;  /,  mandibles  or  lancets ;  g,  maxilla ;  h, 

maxillary  palpi ;  k,  sheaths  corresponding  to  labial  palpi. 

33.  Trophi  of  flea,  more  magnified,    d,  labrum  ;  /,  end  of  mandible  ;  k,  sheath  ;  I,  labium  ; 

m,  mentum. 
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PLATE  27.— Insects. 

Figure 

1.  Gizzard  of  cricket  (  AcTieta  domestica). 

2ff. Under  membrane  of  eljtnim  of  cockchafer  {Mehhniha  vulgaris);  2  b,  separate 
hair  or  spiniform  papilla  (Elttea). 

3.  Scale  of  Lepisma  saccharma,  in  liquid,  showing  air-bubbles  imprisoned  by  the 

longitudinal  ridges. 

4.  Hind  leg  of  neuter  honey-bee  (Ajns  mellifica),  with  pollen-brushes  on  the  first 

joint  of  tarsus,  a  ;  c,  tibia  ;  d,  femur ;  e,  trochanter.  4  h,  outside  of  tibia 
hollowed  out. 

5.  Leg  of  middle  pair  of  G^Z/ri/iMswairtfor.  cr,  tarsus;  o,  tibia;  cZ,  femur;  <?,  trochanter. 

6.  Anterior  leg  of  male  Dytiscus  marginalis.    a,  tarsus,  the  first  three  joints  with 

the  suckers  ;  h,  one  of  the  smaller  ones  more  magnified  ;  c,  tibia. 

7.  Leg  of  fly  {Musca  domestica).    a,  tarsus  ;  c,  tibia ;  cZ,  femur  ;      trochanter ; 

7  h,  ear  of  cricket. 

8.  Tarsal  pulvillus  of  blow-fl[y,  with  hair-like  suckers. 

9.  One  of  the  hair-like  suckers  of  the  same,  more  magnified. 

10.  Anterior  wing  of  male  cricket  (Acheta  domestica).    a,  drum  ;  h,  file  (fig.  12,  the 

file  moie  magnified). 

11.  Anterior  wing  of  humble-bee  (Bombvs  terrcstris).  n,  fold  over  which  the  hooks 

of  the  posterior  wing  play.    (See  Insects,  wings,  and  Wings,  p.  833). 

12.  File  of  cricket  (comj)are  fig.  10,  h). 

13.  Costal  nerve  of  hind  wing  of  humble-bee  (Bomlus  terrestris),  with  the  hooks. 

(See  Insects,  wings.) 

14.  Sting  and  poison-apparatus  of  mason  bee  {Antliophora  retusa).    a  b,  sheath  of 

sting  ;  c,  reservoir ;  d,  duct ;  e,  f,  secretory  organs. 
16.  Single  sting  of  wasp  (  Vespa  vulgaris). 

16.  Spinning-organs  of  silkworm  {Bombyx  onori). 

17.  Trachea  of  a  caterpillar;  lower  part  of  the  branch  containing  air. 

18.  Internal  reproductive  organs  of  male  mole-cricket  {Gryllotcdpa  vulgaris),  a, 

testes  ;  b,  vasa  defercntia  ;  c,  c  ,  prostate  (blind  tubes)  ;  d,  root  of  penis,  with 
cseca  (Cowper's  glands)  at  the  upper  part. 

19.  Pemale  organs  of  the  same.    «,  a,  ovaries  ;  b,  b,  oviducts ;  c,  receptacle  of 

semen  (blind  sac),  the  very  slender  tube  of  which,  c',  opens  into  the  vaginae?. 

20.  Battledore  scale  of  Polyommatus  argiolus,  dry  ;  20  a,  a  portion  immersed  in 

water,  and  more  magnified. 

21.  A  scale  of  the  same  seen  in  Canada  balsam. 

22.  Scale  from  the  wing  of  the  gnat  {Culex pipiens). 

23a.Scale  from  the  wing  of  male  Pontia  rapa',  dry ;  23  b,  portion  of  wing  of  the 
same,  showing  the  attachments  of  the  two  kinds  of  scales,  a  and  b. 

24.  Scale  from  wing  of  male  Pontia  brassica,  dry. 

25.  Scale  from  underside  of  wing  of  clothes-moth  ( Tinea  pellionella). 

26.  Portion  of  wing  of  Pontia  brassicce,  dry,  showing  the  imbricated  arrangement 

of  the  scales,  and  the  wrinkling  of  the  epidermis  at  their  insertions. 

27.  Hair-like  scales  from  clothes-moth,  dry. 

28a.Scale  from  wing  of  Lasiocampa  quercus,  dry ;  28  6,  upper  portion  of  the  same, 
more  magnified,  dry.  29.  Scale  from  wing  of  Papilio  Paris,  dry. 

30.  Scale  from  larva     Attagenus  p>ellio,  dry. 

31.  Portion  of  the  above,  more  magnified. 

32.  End  of  one  of  the  posterior  legs  of  the  larva  of  a  Sjjhinx. 

33.  Anterior  leg  of  the  same. 

34.  Spiracle  of  Dytiscus  7nargincdis ;   the  appended  figure  represents  one  of  the 

marginal  processes  more  magnified. 

35.  Portion  of  outer  membrane  of  the  ovum  of  the  blow-fly  {Musca  vomitoria). 
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PLATE  28.— Insects. 


y  Anopluka. 


Figure 

1.  liarva  oi  gniit  (Oalex  pipiens). 

2.  Organs  of  larva  of  Agrion.puella.    a,  ocelli ;  h,  oesophagus  ;  c,  gizzard  ;  d,  sto- 

mach ;  e,  Malpighiau  vessels  truncated  ;  /,  intestine  and  rectum ;  g,  caud  al 
branchiae ;  Ji,  tracheae. 

3.  Clothes-louse  {Pediculus  vestimenti). 

4.  Hcematopinus  suis  ;  4*,  leg  more  magnified. 

5.  Pliilopterus  [DocoptJiorus)  communis. 

6.  Tricliodectes  Jatus ;  6*,  labium  and  labial  palpi. 

7.  Liotlieam  (Menopon)  pallidum. 

8.  Oyrojms  ovalis. 

9.  Pidex felis  (flea  of  cat),  female,    a,  spiracles;  h,  head;  c,  thorax;  d,  maxil- 

lary palpi  ;  e,  setae  ;  /,  epimera  ;  g,  coxae  ;  h,  trochanter ;  i,  femur;  tibia; 
I,  tarsus  ;   X  pygidium  ;  9  «,  separate  antenna. 

10.  Part  of  Ftdc'X  canis  (dog's  flea),    a,  prothoracic  setae  ;  b,  cephalic  setae. 

11.  Head  of  flea  from  common  bat  (Pulex). 

12.  Antenna  of  flea  from  pigeon  (Pulex). 

13.  Posterior  end  of  abdomen  of  pigeon's  flea;  male  (Ptjlex). 

14.  Head  of  larva  of  Dytiscus  margincdis.    a,  eyes;  b,  antennae;  c,  mandibles; 

d,  maxillae ;  e,  maxillary  palpi ;  /,  labial  palpi. 

15.  Pupa  of  Ephemera  vulgata.    a,  abdominal  branchiae. 

16.  Larva  of  Acilins  sulcatus  (formerly  Dytiscus  side). 

17.  Pupa  of  Agrion  puellci  (Libellttlid^)  ;  17*,  caudal  branchial  plate. 

18.  Lepismei  sacc7iarina. 

19.  Larva  of  Gyrimts  natator. 

20.  Kectum  of  ^sJina  grcmdis  ;  20*,  portion  more  magnified  (LiBELLULiDiE). 

21.  Pupa  of  Ccdiipteryx  virgo. 

22.  End  of  abdomen  of  LihelluJa  ferruginea. 

23.  Sheep-tick  (Melophagus  ovinus). 

24.  FJea  from  the  mole  (Ptjiex). 

25.  Head  of  Geop>Mhts  longicornis  (one  of  the  Myp.iapoda). 

26.  Head  of  a  Lithohius  (one  of  the  Myeiapoda). 

27.  Fibres  of  silk-worm's  silk. 

28.  Three  lobes  of  the  fatty  body  of  the  larva  (caterpillar)  of  Saturnia  carpini. 

29.  End  of  abdomen  of  uEshna  grandis. 

30  (between  2  and  3).  Epidermis  of  cricket  (Acheta  domestica). 

31.  Fat-body  of /c/i^ewmon-larva,  developing  from  cells. 

32.  Egg  of  an  aquatic  insect  (?)  common  in  bog-water. 
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PLATE  29.— Lichens. 


Figure 

1.  Pragment  of  the  thallus  of  Parmelia  paridina,  Ach.,  with  young  ajpothecia  and 

spermogonia  (near  the  edges  of  the  lobes). 

2.  Vertical  section  of  one  of  the  spermogonia  and  the  part  of  the  thallus  in  which 

it  lies.  This  section  shows  the  upper  and  lower  cortical  layers  of  the  thallus, 
with  the  intermediate  filamentous  medulla  and  its  globular  gonidia. 

3.  Fragment  from  the  wall  of  the  above  spermogonium,  more  magnified  to  show 

the  articulated  filaments  (^spermatoplwres)  which  bear  the  spermatia. 

4.  Spores  of  the  same,  treated  with  iodine ;  the  dark  portion  rejDresents  the  proto- 

plasmic contents. 

5.  A  spore  which  has  germinated. 

6.  Fragment  of  a  vertical  section  through  the  apothecium  of  Parmelia  stellaris,  Fr. 

The  upper  part  is  the  fertile  layer,  or  thalamium,  composed  of  tJiecce  with 
spores  and  parapJigses ;  this  rests  on  the  hgpothecium,  beneath  which  is  a 
portion  of  the  medullary  layer,  with  gonidia. 

7.  Kipe  sp>ores  of  the  same. 

8.  Ripe  spores,  germinated  and  not  germinated,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 

broken,  showing  the  clear  endospore  inside  the  hard  exospore. 

9.  Ripe  spore  of  Verrucaria  nitida,  Fr. 

10.  Isolated  spermatia  from  the  spermogonia  of  ditto. 

11.  Ripe  spores  of  Peltigera  liorizontalis,  Hoffm. 

12.  Fragment  of  the  thalamium  of  SpharopJioron  coralloides,  Pers.,  with  thecal  in 

diff'erent  stages  of  development,  and  free  ripe  spores. 

13.  Vertical  section  of  a  sp>ermogonium  of  ColJema  Jacoheafolium,  D.C.,  with  sj)er- 

matia  escaping.  Imbedded  in  the  thallus  are  seen  the  moniliform  gotiidial 
filaments. 

14.  Isolated  articulated  filaments  from  the  same. 

15.  Isolated  spermatia  from  these  filaments. 

16.  Vertical  section  of  a  spermogonium  of  Cladonia  rangiferina,  Hoffm.,  with  sper- 

matia escaping  from  its  orifice. 

17.  Ripe  spores  of  Urceolaria  scrv.posa,  Ach.,  seen  in  water. 

18.  Fully  developed  spores  of  Umhilicaria  pustulata,  Hoffm. 

19.  Ripe  spores  of  Lecanora  pareUa,  Ach. 
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PLATE  30. — Morbid  products,  human. 

Figure 

1.  Aphtha,    a,  spores  of  fungus  (Oidium)  ;  h,  fibres;  c  and/,  Bacterium  fermo  ; 

d,  e,  epithelial  scales  ;  g,  early  state  of  Bactei'ium. 

2.  Areolar  tissue,  with  formative  cells  and  homogeneous  basis  ;  from  a  fibroid 

tumour  of  the  upper  jaw. 

3.  Cells  of  fatty  tissue  in  degeneration,    a,  fat ;  b,  nucleus  ;  c,  cell  with  thickened 

waUs. 

4.  Corpuscles  of  pus. 

5.  Corpuscles  of  pus,  treated  with  acetic  acid.    «,  nuclei  with  object-glass  slightly 

raised ;  6,  the  same  when  this  is  depressed. 

6.  Pyoid  corpuscles,  of  Lebert. 

7.  Granule-cells  and  loose  fat-globules,  some  of  the  former  with  distinct  cell-wall 

and  nucleus  ;  in  the  lowest  these  are  absent :  from  a  cutaneous  cancer. 

8.  Tubercle  in  lung,  showing  pulmonary  fibres,  tubercle-corpuscles,  and  fat-granules. 

9.  Tubercle- corpuscles,  more  magnified.    «,  seen  in  water ;  5,  treated  with  acetic 

acid. 

10.  Fibroplastic  cells  from  a  sarcomatous  tumour  of  the  thigh,    a,  loose  secondary 

cells ;  b,  fusiform  cells ;  c,  parent  cells  ;  d,  cell  forming  fibres. 

11.  Cancerous  tissue  from  a  medullary  cancer,  containing  but  few  and  pale  fibres. 

a,  free  nucleus  ;  b,  nucleus  within  a  cell. 

12.  Cancerous  tissue  from  a  scirrhous  cancer ;  the  fibres  numerous,  but  delicate 

and  not  arranged  in  bundles. 

13.  Capillary  vessel  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  showing  the  oblong  nuclei,  and 

the  minute  fat-globules  in  the  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 

14.  a,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  bundles  of  the  heart ;  the  transverse  striae 

are  absent,  and  globules  of  fat  are  disseminated  through  the  substance,  b, 
from  muscle  of  the  thigh,  showing  collapse  of  sarcolemma  and  j^artial  absorp- 
tion of  muscular  substance,  with  globules  of  fat  in  the  remainder. 

15.  Intercellular  fatty  degeneration  of  encysted  cutaneous  tumour  ('cholesteatoma). 

16.  Tissue  of  medullary  cancer  of  ovary,  cr,  granule- cells ;  6,  cancer-cells ;  the  fibres 

are  very  few  and  slender. 

17.  Tissue  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,    a,  cancer-cells  ;  b,  their  nuclei  (secondary 

cells)  ;  c,  nucleoli  (tertiary  ceUs) ;  d,  cancer-cells  with  highly  developed 
nuclei ;  e,  granule-cells  ;  /,  fibres  and  fusiform  cells. 

18.  Colloid  or  alveolar  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,    a,  nuclei  or  secondary  cells,  the 

walls  of  the  two  parent  cells  are  seen  at  6  ;  c,  nuclei  of  areolar  tissue ;  the 
contents  of  the  cells  are  of  gelatinous  consistence. 

19.  Portion  of  an  enchondroma,  showing  cells  imbedded  in  a  homogeneous  basis. 

a,  cell  with  nucleus  (secondary  cell)  and  nucleolus  (tertiary  cell) ;  c,  secondary 
cell  with  processes  ;  b,  secondary  cell  from  which  the  primary  has  disappeared. 

1  Cancer-cells  from  medullary  cancer. 

21.  J  ^ 

22.  Colloid  corpuscles,    a,  simple  ;  b,  c,  concentric  or  laminated  corpuscles  from 

hypertrophied  heart ;  d,  f,  laminated  corpuscles  from  the  prostate,  containing 
calcareous  matter  ;  e,  concentric  corpuscle  from  a  cyst  in  an  atrophied  kidney. 
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PLATE  31. — Opaque  and  Polarizing  Objects. 


Figure 

1.  Two  rhombs  of  sclcnite  as  seen  under  different  relative  positions  of  the  polarizer 

and  analyzer. 

2.  Crystals  of  acetate  of  copper  (Acetic  acid,  Dichroism). 

3.  Crystals  of  uric  acid  under  polarized  light,  natural  and  artificial  (compare  PI.  8). 

4.  Prisms  of  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia  under  polarized  light. 

5.  Ellipsoidal-constricted,  or  dumb-bell  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  under  polarized 

light. 

6.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  soda,  under  polarized  light. 

7.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  under  polarized  light. 

8.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  chromium  and  ammonia,  under  polarized  light. 

9.  Crystals  of  salicine,  under  polarized  light. 

10.  Crystals  of  sulphate  of  cadmium,  under  polarized  light. 

11.  Crystals  of  oxalurate  of  ammonia,  under  polarized  light. 

12.  Crystals  of  oxalurate  of  ammonia,  under  polarized  light,  with  a  plate  of  selenite. 

13.  Elytrum  of  Curcidio  imperiaJis,  as  an  opaque  object. 

14.  Seeds  of  white  poppy  {Papaver  somniferum),  opaque  object. 

15.  Seed  of  sweet-william  (Dianfhus  barbatus),  opaque  object. 
16  1 

I  Seeds  of  Silene  gallica,  opaque  objects. 

18.  Seeds  of  foxglove  {Digitalis  purpurea^,  opaque  objects. 

19.  Egg  of  puss-moth  {Oerura  vimila),  opaque  object. 

20.  Eggs  of  bug  (Cimex  lectuJariiis),  opaque  objects  ;  the  lids  are  removed. 

21.  Eggs  of  Pontia  rapce,  opaque  objects. 

22.  Skin  and  scales  of  sole  (Solea  vulgaris),  opaque  objects. 

23.  lihopalocanium  ornatum.  ~\ 

24.  Stephanastrum  rhombus. 

25.  Eucertydium  amjiidla,  front  view. 

26.  Eucerti/diian  amp)idla,  under  view. 

27.  Podocyrtis  Scliomburgldi.  ^  Polycystina.    Opaque  objects. 

28.  Anthocyrtis  mespilus. 

29.  Astromma  Aristotelis. 

30.  Lyclinocanium  hicerna. 

31.  Haliomma  Humboldtii. 

32.  Eggs  of  Pontia  brassicce,  opaque  objects. 

33.  Portion  of  liver  of  cat ;  the  porta  injected  with  red,  the  branches  of  the  vena 

cava  with  yellow  ;  opaque  object. 

34.  Portion  of  lung  of  toad  ;  opaque  object. 

35.  Kidney  of  pig ;  arteries  and  Malpighian  bodies  red,  urinary  tubules  white ; 

opaque  object. 

36.  Spiracle  of  Bombyx,  opaque  object. 

gg*  I  Sections  of  Rhinoceros-horn,  by  polarized  light. 

39.  White  hairs  of  horse,  interlaced  ;  by  polarized  light. 

40.  Tous-les-mois  starcli,  by  polarized  light  with  plate  of  selenite. 
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PLATE  32.— Pollen,  etc. 


Figure 

1.  a  and  h,  spiral  tissue  of  lining  of  anther  from  wallflower  {Cheiranthus  cheiri). 

2.  Ditto,  from  London  Pride  (Saxifraffa  umbrosa). 

3.  Ditto,  from  Lupinus  nanus. 

4.  Ditto,  from  a  cactus  (Cereus  speciosus).    a,  side  view;  h,  from  above. 

5.  Ditto,  from  daisy  (Bellis  perennis'). 

6.  Pollen  of  Viola  odorata.    a,  side  view  ;  h,  end  view  ;  c,  in  water. 

7.  Pollen  of  Apocynum  venetum. 

8.  Pollen  of  daisy  (Bellis  perennis). 

9.  Pollen  of  Mesembryanthemum. 

10.  Pollen  of  AUsma  plantago. 

11.  Pollen  of  Lupinus  nanus. 

12.  Pollen  of  garden-geranium  (PeZar^oniiim  speciosuni).    a,  front  view;  h,  side 

view. 

13.  Pollen  of  passion-flower  (Passljlom  ccendea).    a,  perfect  grain ;  h,  grain  with 

the  lid  of  a  pore  opening. 

14.  Pollen  of  Epilohium  montanum. 

15.  Pollen  of  Periploca  grceca. 

16.  Pollen  of  Scorzonera  hispanica. 

17.  Pollen  of  Erica  multijiora. 

18.  PoUen  of  Sherardia  arvensis.    a,  side  view  ;  h,  end  view  ;  c,  ditto  in  water. 

19.  Pollen  of  Basella  alba. 

20.  YoWen     Passijiora  aquilegkefolia.    a,  side  view;  6,  end  view  ;  c,  ditto  in  water. 

21.  Pollen  of  Impatiens  noli-me-tanrjere. 

22.  Pollen  of  Cucurhita  jyepo,  in  water. 

23.  Pollen  ot  Ruellia  formosa. 

24.  Pollen  of  musk-plant  (^Mimidus  moscliatus). 

25.  Compound  pollen  of  Acacia  laxa. 

26.  Pollen  of  Hibiscus  trionum. 

27.  Pollen  of  chicory  (^Cichorium  intybus), 

28.  Pollen  of  Sonchus palustris,  side  and  end  view. 

29.  Pollen  of  Statice  Unifolia,  end  and  side  views. 

30.  Pollen-grain  with  tube  upon  the  stigmatic  papillse,  from  Lathrcea  sq^iamai-ia. 

31.  Spermatozoid  from  the  globule  of  C/iara /ra^fi'Zis. 

32.  Spermatozoids  from  the  antheridium  of  Marchantia  polymorpha. 

33.  Spermatozoids  from  the  antheridium  of  Polytrichum  commune. 

34.  Spermatozoids  from  the  antheridium  of  a  Fern  {  Gymnogramma). 

35.  Spiral-fibrous  cells  of  the  sporange  of  Marchantia  polymorpha. 

36.  Elater  of  Marchantia  polymorpha. 

37.  Fragments  of  ditto,    a,  from  the  middle  ;  b,  one  end. 

38.  Elater  of  Frullania  dilatata. 

39.  Elaters  (a)  and  spores  {b)  of  Trichia. 

40.  Fragment  of  the  same  elater  showing  the  three  internal  spiral  fibres. 
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PLATE  33.— Polypi  and  Polyzoa. 

Figure 

1.  Areolar  tissue  of  sea-anemone  (^Actinia  me sembryanthemum)  ;  with  spicula,  cells, 

and  fibre- cells. 

2.  Spicula  from  the  same. 

3.  Alcyonella  star/norum.    a,  entire  poljqjidom ;  b,  perpendicular  section,  showing 

tubes  and  ova  ;  c,  back  view  of  polype  with  tentacles  ;  d,  ova. 

4.  Campanula ria  vohibiUs.     a,  growing  upon  a  piece  of  Plumularia  falcata; 

b,  portion  of  polypidom  more  magnified;  4c,  cell  of  Laomedea  dichotoma 
with  ova. 

5.  Cauda  (Cellularia)  reptans,  portion  of  polypidom  of.    5  a,  Bicellaria  (CeUu- 

laria)  ciliata ;  5  b,  the  same  more  magnified,  *  a  bird's-head  process ;  5  c,  pos- 
terior view  of  a  cell  of  Cauda  reptans,  with  its  appendices  ;  5  d,  three  appen- 
dices to  a  cell  of  the  same  ;  5  e,  polype  expanded. 

6.  CoraVium  rubrum  ;  axis  with  polypiferous  crust. 

7.  Spicula  from  the  crust. 

8.  a,  transverse  section  of  the  axis  of  red  coral,  from  the  furrowed  exterior  towards 

the  centre  ;  b,  longitudinal  section. 

9.  Body  of  CristateUa  mucedo. 

10.  Ova  of  the  same,  seen  from  above. 

11.  Branch  of  Sertularia  rugosa. 

12.  Portion  of  the  same,  magnified,  with  cells  a,  and  vesicles  h. 

13.  Sertularia  p)umila. 

14.  Portion  of  the  same,  magnified,    a,  cell ;  b,  vesicle. 

15.  Sertularia  operculata. 

16.  Portion  of  the  same,  magnified,    a,  cells ;  b,  vesicles. 

17.  Lepralia  variolosa. 

18.  Membranipora  pilosa.    18*,  with  polypes  protruding  from  the  cells  ;  18  a,  cell; 

b,  valve  through  which  the  ciliated  tentacles  c  protrude ;  d,  03&ophagus ;  e, 
pouch  containing  the  stomach,  liver,  &c.  ;  /,  place  of  gyration  of  particles  in 
intestine  ;  g,  rectum. 

19.  Piece  of  Flustra  carbasea. 

20.  Cells  of  the  same,  magnified. 

21.  Hi/dra  viridis,  attached  to  Lemna. 

22.  Stinging  organs  of  Hydra  vidgaris.    a,  capsule  with  the  spines  and  filament 

enclosed ;  b,  capsule  with  the  spines  and  filament  protruded ;  c,  very  minute 
capsules ;  d,  capsule  imbedded  in  a  globule  of  the  sarcodic  substance  of  the 
body. 

23.  Tentacle  of  Hydra  viridis.    a,  stinging  organs  in  situ. 

24.  Hydra  viridis,  with  spermatic  capsules  a,  and  ovarian  capsule  b. 

25.  Ovum  of  Hydra,  with  the  young  polype  bursting  through  its  shell. 

26.  Bird's-head  processes  of  Flustra  avicularis. 

27.  Spiculum  of  a  Gorgonia. 

28.  Spicula  of  Alcyonium  digitatum. 

29.  Globules  of  sarcodic  substance  of  a  crushed  Hydra  viridis.    a,  one  containing  a 

small  vacuole  and  several  green  granules  ;  the  latter  are  more  magnified  below ; 
6,  a  globule  greatly  distended  by  the  formation  of  a  large  vacuole. 

30.  Tubulipora,  with  a  polype  protruding  from  a  cell. 
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PLATE  34.— Rotatoria. 


Figure 

1.  Actinurus  Kejytunius,  Yj.,  swimmmg.    a,  orifice  of  intestine. 

2.  Gizzard,  with  teeth  of  the  same. 

3.  Head  of  the  same,  while  crawling. 

4.  AJbertia  venniculus,  D. ;  4  a,  teeth. 
6.  Anurcea  curvicornis,  E.,  dorsal  view. 

6.  Anurcea  cm^icornis,  E.,  half  side  view. 

7.  Asplanchna 2»'iodonta  ;  6,  jaws  and  teeth. 

8.  Brachionus  amjoliiceros.  9.  BracJiionus  rnhens,  jaws  of. 
10.  CalUdina  elegans.                                    11.  Callklina  elegans,  jaws. 

12.  Colurus  dejlexus,  dorsal  view. 

13.  Colurus  dejlexus,  underview. 

14.  Colurus  deflexus,  teeth. 

15.  Conochilus  volvox,  isolated  animal. 

16.  Conochilus  volvox,  spherical  group. 

17.  Conochilus  volvox,  jaws  of. 

18.  Cycloglena  lupus,    a,  tremulous  bodies  ;  h,  contractile  sac. 

19.  Cyphoyiautes  co'lnpressus,siAQV\(:^\.  «, pharynx;  6, nervous  ganglion ;  rf, intestine. 

20.  Cyphonautes  compressus,  end  view. 

21.  Diglena  lacustris.  22.  Biglena  lacustris,  jaws. 

23.  Binocharis  tetractis. 

24.  Binocharis  pocilliim,  teeth  of. 

25.  Bistemma  forficida. 

26.  Bistemma  forJicula,j2LWS  oi. 

27.  Enteroplea  hydatina. 

28.  Eosphora  digitata. 

29.  Eosphora  digitata,  jaws  of. 

30.  Euchlanis  triquetra.  31.  Euclilanis  triquetra,  jaws  of. 

32.  Floscularia  ortiata. 

33.  Floscularia  proboscidea,  jaws  of. 

34.  Furcularia  Beinhardtii. 

35.  Furcidaria  Reinhardtii,  jaws  of. 

36.  Glenop)7wra  trochus. 

37.  Hydatina  senta. 

38.  Hydatina  senta,  jaws  of. 

39.  Hydrias  cornigera. 

40.  Liyidia  torulosa. 

41.  Lindia  torulosa,  teeth  of. 

42.  Plagiognatha  hyptopus,  D.  {Notommata  hyp.,  E.). 

43.  Lepadella  emarginata.  44.  Lepadella  ovalis,  jaws  of . 
45.  Limnias  ceratopliylli.  46.  Mastigocerea  carinata. 


PLATE  55.— Rotatoria. 


Figure 

1.  Megalotrocha  Jlavicans. 

2.  Megalotrocha  jlavicans,  jaws. 

3.  Melicerta  ringem. 

4.  Melicerta  ringens,  removed  from  its  sheath,    a,  rotatory  lobes ;  i,  lips  ;  c, 

accessory  ciliated  lobe ;  d,  tentacular  processes  ;  e,  pharynx  or  oesophagus 
and  jaws ;  /,  g,  upper  and  lower  stomach ;  h,  anus ;  k,  ovary ;  I,  oviduct ; 
m,  spermatic  organ?  n,  tail ;  o,  disk;  p,  sarcodic  globules;  q,  ovum. 

5.  Melicerta  ringens,  tentacular  process  of.    a,  setse  ;  b,  conical  body  ;  c,  muscle. 

6.  Melicerta  ringens,  jaws  of. 

7.  Metojpiclia  triptera.    a,  contractile  sac. 

8.  Microcodon  clavus. 

9.  Monoeerca  rattus.    a,  contractile  sac  ;  h,  muscle. 

10.  Monolabis  gracilis. 

11.  Monostyla  quadridentata. 

12.  Monura  dulcis. 

13.  Noteus  quadricornis. 

14.  Notominata  centrura. 

15.  Notommata  centrura,  jaws  of. 

16.  (Ecistes  crystallinus. 

17.  Philodina  erythrophthalma. 

18.  Pleurotrocha  gihha. 

19.  Polyarthra  platyptera. 

20.  Pterodina  patina. 

21.  Pti/gura  melicerta. 

22.  Rattulus  lunaris. 

23.  Rotifer  vulgaris,    a,  contractile  sac. 

24.  Scdpina  redunca,  dorsal  view. 

25.  Stephcmoceros  Eichhornii.    a,  tremulous  bodies. 

26.  Synchoita  hcdtica. 

27.  Scaridium  longtcaudum. 

28.  Stephanops  cirratus. 

29.  Squamella  ohlonga. 
80.  Triarthra  longiseta. 

31.  Triophthahnus  dorsualis. 

32.  Theorus  vernalis. 

33.  Typldina  viridis. 


PLATE  36.— Shell,  etc. 

Figure 

1.  Calcareous  corpuscles  of  common  starfish  (Asterias  ( Uraster)  rubens),  a,  b,  c,  d, 
e ;  /,  the  same  from  an  Opliiura ;  g,  calcareous  disk  from  an  Echinus ;  h,  i,  k, 
I,  m,  from  an  Opliiura  (Echinodeemata). 

2*.  Spine  of  an  Ophiura  ;  2,  portion  of  the  same  more  magnified. 

3.  A  pedicellaria  of  the  common  starfish  (Asterias  rubens) ;  on  the  right  hand  is 

a  portion  of  the  margin  more  magnified  to  show  the  teeth. 

4.  Shell  of  Pinna,  section  parallel  to  the  surface. 

5.  Shell  of  Pinna,  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 

6.  Spine  of  an  Echinus,  transverse  section.  6  a,  segment  of  the  same,  more  magnified. 

7.  Sections  of  shell  of  a  Terebratula  ;  a  perpendicular  to,  h  parallel  with,  the 

surface. 

8.  Portion  of  a  sponge,  with  the  spicula  projecting  from  its  surface. 

9.  Shell  of  oyster,    a,  b,  sections  parallel  to  surface. 

10.  Shell  of  oyster,  showing  the  rhomboidal  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

11.  Shell  of  oyster,  showing  the  cellular  appearance  ;  a  parallel  with,  b  perpendi- 

cular to,  the  surface. 

12.  Shell  of  hen's  egg,  from  a  "soft  "  egg. 

13.  Shell  of  hen's  egg,  perfectly  formed. 

14.  Shell  of  egg  of  ostrich,  section  parallel  to  surface. 

15.  Shell  of  egg  of  ostrich,  section  perpendicular  to  surface. 

16.  Shell  of  lobster,  section  perpendicular  to  surface. 

19.  Anchor-shaped  spicular  hooks  of  Synapta  (Eohinodeemata). 
The  remaining  figures  represent  the  spicula  of  sponges. 

a.  Elongato-fusifonn,  tubercular. 

b.  Acicular,  acute  at  both  ends. 

6*.  Subulato-acicular,  base  trifid,  rays  shortly  bifid. 

c.  Subulato-acicular. 

cl.  Subulato-acicular,  base  swollen. 

e.  Arcuato- acicular,  acute  at  both  ends. 

/.  Shortly  cylindrical,  ends  doubly  trifid. 

g.  Subulato-acicular,  base  turbinate. 

h.  Subulato-acicular,  base  capitate. 

i.  Subulato-fusiform. 

Ic.  Elougato-subulate,  base  capitate. 

1.  Terete,  geniculate. 

m.  Filiform,  ends  capitate. 

n.  Acicular,  ends  bifurcate. 

0.  Acicular,  ends  trifurcate. 

p.  Subulato-acicular,  base  triradiate. 

2.  Acicular,  base  tri-retrocuspid.  r.  Uncinato-filifonn. 
s.  Bacilliform,  ends  tri-retrocuspid. 

t.  Arcuate,  ends  uncinate.  u.  Stellato-triradiate. 

V.  Geminate,  arms  subulato- filiform,  geniculate. 

w.  SteUato-quadriradiate.  x.  Stellato-quinqueradiate. 

y.  Stellato-multiradiate,  ends  capitate. 

a.  Subulate  tuberculate.  /3.  Arcuate  spinulose,  ends  clavate, 

y.  Stellate  injequiradiate. 

2.  Bacilliform  spinulose,  with  dentate,  discoid,  rotate  ends, 
e.  Globular,  with  subulate  spines. 

Oblong,  with  irregularly  stellate  ends,  the  rays  capitate;  *side  view. 
)j.  Bacilliform,  with  stellate  rotate  ends. 
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PLATE  37.— Starch. 


Figure 

1.  Section  of  a  cell  of  the  albumen  of  a  young  maize-seed,  showing  the  nascent 

starch-grains  imbedded  in  protoplasm. 

2.  The  same,  somewhat  older ;  most  of  the  starch-grains  exhibit  a  central  point 

or  "  hilum." 

3.  Section  of  a  cell  from  the  outer  horny  part  of  the  albumen  of  maize  ;  the 

starch-grains  completely  fill  the  cell,  and  by  their  crowded  condition  have 
compressed  each  other  into  polygonal  forms. 

4.  Part  of  a  similar  section  treated  with  iodine,    a,  starch-grain  cut  across  (with 

a  central  cavity)  ;  h,  intervening  protoplasm. 

5.  Pree  starch-grains  of  maize  from  the  cells  of  the  centre  of  the  seed. 

6.  Young  starch-grains  of  ditto. 

7.  Compound  starch-grains  and  separated  granules,  from  the  corm  of  the  crocus. 

8.  Lenticular  starch-grains  of  wheat,    a,  seen  in  face  ;  h,  seen  edgewise. 

9.  Discoid  starch-grains  of  barley,    a  a,  front  view  ;  h,  edgewise. 

10.  Compound  starch-grains  and  separated  granules  of  oats. 

11.  Compound  grains  and  separated  granules  of  Portland   arrowroot  {Arum 

maculatum). 

12.  Part  of  a  section  of  a  cell  of  the  grain  of  rice,  exhibiting  very  minute  starch- 

grains,  firmly  compacted  as  in  maize. 

13.  A  portion  of  the  same,  more  magnified. 

14.  Starch-grains  of  Cassava  {Jatroplm  Manihot)*.  Tapioca. 

15.  Young  starch-grains  from  the  cells  of  the prothaUium  of  a  fern  (  Gymnogramma). 

16.  Compound  starch-grains  and  separated  granules  of  the  bread-fruit  {Artocarjjus 

incisay''. 

17.  Starch-grains  of  Cycas  drdnalis* . 

18.  Starch-grains  of  arrowroot  from  Singapore*. 

19.  Starch-grains  of  an  East-Indian  arrowroot  obtained  from  a  species  of  Curcuma*. 

20.  Cell  of  a  potato,  showing  the  loosely-packed  starch-grains. 

21.  Isolated  starch-grains  of  the  potato. 

22.  Starch-grains  of  Tacca  piymatifida,  from  Tahiti*. 

23.  Starch-grains  of  sago  (from  a  Sagus  '^.)*. 

24.  Starch  from  plantain-meal  {Musa).    a,  front  view  ;  I,  edgewise*. 

25.  Starch  of  Tous-les-mois  (Canna).    a,  front  view;  b,  edgewise*. 

26.  Starch-grains  of  true  West-Indian  arrowroot  {Maranta  arundinacea) . 

27.  Isolated  starch-grains  from  the  cotyledon  of  a  haricot  bean. 

28.  Part  of  a  cell  of  the  stem  of  the  white  lily  (Lilium  candidum),  showing  nascent 

starch-grains  :  a,  forming  in  cavities  of  the  protoplasm  c ;  h,  nucleus. 

*  The  figures  to  which  this  asterisk  is  appended  were  taken  from  specimens  with  which  we  were 
favoured  from  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  at  Kew. 


PLATE  38.— Vegetable  Tissues. 


Figure 

1.  Embryo-sac,  and  supportiDg  cells,  of  Orchis  tnorio. 

2.  The  same,  more  advanced. 

3.  The  same,  with  a  germinal  vesicle  at  its  apex. 

4.  The  same,  with  three  germinal  vesicles,  just  before  impregnation. 

•5.  The  same,  after  the  pollen-tube  (^J  t)  has  reached  it,  one  of  the  germinal  vesicles 
(e)  already  being  developed  to  form  the  embryo. 

6.  The  same,  more  advanced,  showing  the  first  cell  of  the  suspensor  (s)  at  the  upper 

end. 

7.  Embryo-sac  of  Lathrcea  squamaria  before  the  origin  of  the  germinal  vesicles ; 

p,  amorphous  protoplasm  ;  e,  protoplasm  in  course  of  development  into  endo- 
sperm-cells. 

8.  9.  Apices  of  very  young  hairs  of  the  filaments  of  Tradescantia  virginica ;  n,  n, 

nuclei,  containing  nucleoli ;  p,  protoplasm. 

10.  Cylindrical  cell  fi'om  which  are  formed  the  parent  cells  of  the  spores  of  Mar- 

chantia  polymorpha  ;  p,  primordial  utricles  of  the  parent  cells. 

11 .  The  same,  converted  into  a  string  of  cells. 

12.  One  of  the  parent  cells  isolated,  with  four  primordial  utricles  of  the  spores. 

13.  The  four  spores  free. 

14.  Transverse  section  of  pith  and  internal  wood  of  elder ;  d,  porous  duct. 

15.  Epidermis  of  the  leaf  of  the  pine-apple,  seen  from  above. 

16.  Vertical  section  of  cork. 

17.  Transverse  section  of  ditto. 

18.  Transverse  section  of  stellate  parenchyma  of  rush-pith. 

19.  Cellular  tissue  (parenchymatous)  of  the  leaf  of  Orthotrichum  pulchellum. 

20.  Cellular  tissue  (prosenchymatous)  of  the  leaf  of  Hypnum  decipiens. 

21.  Section  of  the  albumen  of  the  seed  of  Areca  Catechu. 

22.  The  same,  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine. 

23.  Section  of  the  bony  albumen  of  vegetable  ivory,    a,  cells  and  pits  filled  with  air ; 

b,  cells  filled  with  Canada  balsam. 

24.  Cell-membrane  of  Htjdrodlctyon  utricidatum.    I,  the  laminae  of  the  cellulose 

coat ;  p,  protoplasm. 

25.  Vertical  section  of  the  epidermis  of  a  mistletoe-branch  several  years  old. 

26.  The  same,  after  boiling  in  solution  of  potash  and  treatment  with  iodine. 

27.  Transverse  section  of  a  liber-cell  of  the  oak,  after  long  boiling  in  nitric  acid  and 

treatment  with  iodine. 

28.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  face  of  the  leaf  of  Gycas  revoluta.    a,  cuticle, 

extending  over  the  epidermal  cells,  which,  like  the  deeper-seated  cells,  have 
pitted  secondary  deposits. 


PLATE  39.— Vegetable  Tissues. 

Figure 

1.  Wood  of  Pinus  sylvestris.    a,  radial  vertical  section  ;  h,  tangental  section  of  tlie 

walls  of  two  contiguous  pitted  wood-cells. 

2.  Tangental  section  of  the  wood  of  Casuarina  equisetifolia.    a,  pitted  wood-cells  ; 

b,  duct ;  c,  cells  of  a  true  medullary  ray ;  d,  cells  of  one  of  the  concentric 
medullary  layers. 

3.  Vertical  section  of  wood-cells  of  box. 

4.  Vertical  (radial)  section  of  wood-ceUs  of  the  yew. 

5.  Vertical  (radial)  section  of  wood-cells  of  Arcmcaria  imbricata. 

6.  Spiral-fibrous  cells  from  the  roots  of  Dendrobimn  (datum. 

7.  Wood-ceUs  of  Mammillaria,  with  broad  spiral  bands. 

8.  Spiral  and  annular  vessel  of  Ehubarb. 

9.  Eeticulated  duct  from  the  same. 

10.  Scalariform  duct  of  a  tree  fern. 

11.  End  of  a  spiral  vessel  of  the  white  lily. 

12.  Fragment  of  a  larger  and  looser  one. 

13.  Pitted  duct  of  the  lime  {TUia  jyarvifolici). 

14.  "Wall  of  a  pitted  duct  of  Cassyta  glabella. 

15.  Walls  of  pitted  ducts  oiBombax  pentandra.   a,  next  another  duct ;  b,  next  cells. 

16.  Wall  of  a  pitted  duct  of  Laurus  Sassafras. 

17.  Wall  of  a  pitted  duct  of  ChiUanthus  arboreus. 

18.  Walls  of  pitted  ducts  of  Clematis  (Clematis  Vitalba). 

19.  End  of  a  spiral-fibrous  duct  of  Daphne  Mezereon. 

20.  Walls  of  pitted  wood-cells  of  Cycas. 

21.  Fragment  of  the  wall  of  a  large  pitted  duct  of  Eryngium  maritimum. 

22.  Vertical  section  through  the  stomata  of  Aloe  ferox.    The  darkly  shaded  part 

represents  the  cuticular  layer. 

23.  Fragment  of  a  latex-duct  of  Euphorbia  antiqiiorum,  the  latex  containing  starch- 

grains  of  peculiar  shape. 

24.  Epidermis  of  the  petal  of  the  daffodil,  from  above. 

25.  Fragment  of  the  leaf  of  Sphagnum  cymbifonne.    a,  empty  cells  with  spiral 

fibre  ;  b,  interstitial  cells  with  chlorophyll. 

26.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  face  of  the  leaf  of  Parietaria  officinalis,  with  a 

cystolith.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

27.  A  similar  section  from  the  leaf  of  Ficus  elastica.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

28.  a  and  b,  sections  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  an  onion-bulb,  containing  raphides. 

29.  Stomata  and  epidermis  of  Equisetum  :  the  siliceous  coat  remaining  after  the 

destruction  of  the  organic  matter. 

30.  End  of  a  liber-fibre  of  the  periwinkle  (  Vinca  major),  with  fine  spiral  striae. 

31.  Branched  liber-cell  of  the  radicle  of  Bhizophora  Mangle. 

32.  Siliceous  cast  of  the  inside  of  a  duct  of  unknown  fossil  wood ;  the  peculiar 

concentric  concretions  of  the  silica  imitate  to  a  certain  extent  the  so-called 
glandular  markings  of  Conifera;. 
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PLATE  40.— Various  Objects. 


(Anntjlata.) 


Figure 

1.  Mixtures  of  oil  and  water  (In-te.  p.  xxxiii).    n,  water  in  oil ;  h,  c,  oil  in  Avater. 

2.  Oceania  cruciata  (Acaleph^),  epidermis  of. 

3.  Oceania  cruciata.    a,  b,  stinging-capsules  with  filament  included  ;  c,  with  fila- 

ment expelled. 

4.  Diphyes  Kocliii  (Acaleph^)  ;  organs  of  adhesion  upon  tentacles. 

5.  Oceania  cruciata,  portion  of  margin  of  disk,  slightly  magnified,    a,  ovary; 

6,  muscular  bundles  ;  c,  transverse  vessel  coming  from  the  stomach  ;  d,  mar- 
ginal vessel  ;  e,  f,  tentacular  filaments  ;  g,  auditory  organs.  Fig.  5*  sperma- 
tozoa. 

6.  Infusorial  embryos  of  AcALEPHiE. 

7.  8,  9,  10.  The  same,  further  developed.  " 

11.  Strobile-segments  ;  a,  magnified  ;  b,  natural  size. 

12.  Epidermis  of  Triton  cristatus  (water-newt). 

13.  Ciliated  epithelium  from  frog's  throat. 

14.  Akieria  apicvlosa. 

15.  Alderia  pyriformis. 

16.  Hcemocharis,  epidermis  of. 

17.  Hcemocharis,  transverse  section  of  muscular  fibres. 

18.  Hcemocharis,  muscular  fibre,  showing  the  sarcolemma. 

19.  Hcemocharis,  margin  of  cephalic  disk,  with  branching  mus- 

cular fibres  c,  and,  a,  b,  cl,  glands  and  ducts. 

20.  AphrocUta  acuJeata,  hair  of,  treated  with  potash. 

21.  Blood-corpuscles,  human,    a,  cl,  surface  view  at  different  foci  ;  c,  side  or  edge 

view  ;  b,  colourless  or  lymph-corpuscle  ;  e,  coloured  corpuscles  altered,  either 
spontaneously  or  by  mixture  with  foreign  matters,  as  urine,  &c. 

22.  Blood-corpuscles  of  the  goat  {Gapra  hircus). 

23.  „  ,,  whale  (Balcena). 

24.  ,,  „  ostrich  (Struthio). 

25.  ,,  „  pigeon  (Columba). 

26.  „  stickleback  {Gasterosteus  acideatiis). 

27.  „  „  loach  (Cobitis  fossilis) ;  6,  colourless  corpuscle. 

28.  „  „  frog  (Bctna  temporaria') ;  b,  colourless  corpuscle ;  c,  d, 

the  same  altered  by  water. 

29.  „  „  triton  {Triton  cristatus);  b,  colourless  corpuscle;  c,  d, 

e,  f,  altered  coloured  corpuscles. 

30.  ,,  „  Siren;  6,  colourless  corpuscle. 

31.  ,,  „  crab  (^Carcinus). 

32.  ,,  „  spider  (Tegenaria  domestica). 

33.  „  „  cockroach  (Blatta  orientcdis). 

34.  „  „  worm  (Lumbricus  terrestris).    «,  corpuscle  partly  drawn 

out,  as  occurs  with  the  bodies  of  some  Infusoria. 

35.  ,,  „  garden-snail  {Helix  aspersci). 

36.  „  „  human,  coloui'cd,  undergoing  division. 

37.  Blood,  human,  in  coagulation ;  b,  colourless  corpuscle. 

38.  Cartilage  of  the  ear  of  a  mouse ;  the  fat  is  partly  removed  from  the  cells. 

39.  Cartilage  of  human  rib. 

40.  Cartilage  of  human  epiglottis. 

41.  Areolar  tissue,  human,  with  fat-cells. 
43.  Formation  of  areolar  tissue  from  cells. 


PLATE  41.— Various  Objects. 


Figure 

1.  Cldoroiioniuin  euvldoriun,  E.,  undergoing  oblique  division. 

2.  Eleuieuts  of  the  chyle.    «,  uiolecule.s  :  h,  free  nuclei ;  c,  chyle-corpuscles ;  d,  one  of 

the  same  with  processes. 

3.  Coccudina  costata,  D. 

4.  Anystis  ruricoln. 

o.  Bacilli  and  cones  of  the  retina  of  animals,  a,  [3,  from  the  pigeon,  a,  bacillus  ;  a,  pro- 
per bacillus ;  b,  its  pale  inner  extremity  ;  c,  line  of  demarcation  at  the  boundary  of 
the  bacillar  layer;  d,  corpuscle  of  the  outer  granular  layer.  /3,  cone;  c,  as  above; 
e,  bacillus  of  cone  ;  f,  proper  cone  ;  (/,  globule  of  fat  in  the  same  ;  Ii,  expansion  of 
cone,  y,  from  the  frog,  lettei'S  as  above.  S,  from  the  perch,  letters  as  above ;  i,  part 
at  which  the  cone  usually  breaks  oft';  k,  radial  fibre ;  expansion  of  inner  granular 
layer,    e,  twin  cones. 

0.  Frtishdia  mc7nhra)iaceu.    «,  valve;  6,  front  view  of  frustule. 

7.  Emydhnn  testndo.    7  a,  isolated  style  ;  7  b,  claw  of  leg. 

8.  MacTobiotus  Htifelandii :  X  ovar}'.    8  a.  (Esophageal  bulb  :  X  its  framework. 

9.  Mdncsium  tardujrada.    9  «,  pharynx,  with  +  internal  buccal  lobes,  and  f  styles  ;  9  b, 

right  posterior  leg,  seen  from  beneath. 

10.  Evvampia  zodiaca. 

1 1.  Ilidteria  (jratulineUa,  D.,  seen  from  above. 

12.  Ilalteria  (/randineUa,  D.,  side  view. 

13.  Kcvona  jjulyporum,  E. 

14.  Gi/yes  gruniditm,  E. 

15.  Lacinularia  socialis,  E.  ;  15  a,  the  saii:e,  more  magnified.  , 

16.  Mask  (labium)  of  A'Jschna  (Libellulip-e). 

17.  Spermatozoa  of  Triton  cridatus. 

18.  Sarcolemma  of  muscle,  twisted. 

19-24.  Kavicula  amphirhynclius  in  conjugation.  Fig.  19,  side  view  of  valve  of  parent 
frustule;  20,  fru.stules  in  an  early  state  of  conjugation;  21,  .sporangial  sheath  ;  22, 
sporangial  sheath  with  parent  frustules  attached ;  23,  sporaugial  frustule  (front 
view),  with  sheath  and  one  parent  frustule;  24,  side  view  of  sporangial  frustule. 

25.  Spermatozoa,  human. 

26.  Spermatozoa  of  rat  {Mus  rattus). 

27.  Spermatozoa  of  hold-mouse  (Arvtcola  ( Hypudcetts)  arvalis). 

28.  Spermatozoa  of  rabbit  (Lcpxs  cimimius). 

29.  Spermatozoa  of  goldfinch  (Friiu/illa  (Cardiielts)  elcgans). 

30.  Spermatozoa  of  blackbird  (  Turdiis  merida). 
.31.  Spermatozoa  of  wood-shrike  (Lanius  rvfus). 

32.  Spermatozoa  of  a  Coleopterous  Insect. 

33.  Spermatozoa  of  frog  (liana  iempvmria). 

34.  Spermatozoa  of  perch  (  PercafluviatUis). 

35.  Spermatic  cyst  of  rabbit,  witli  five  globules.    «,  separate  globule. 

36.  Spermatic  cyst  of  rabbit,  the  globules  containing  each  a  sjiermatozoon.    a,  separate 

globule. 

37.  Spermatic  cyst  of  the  common  creeper  (bird  )  (Cfiiltia  famiUans),  containing  a  bundle 

of  spermatozoa. 

38.  a,  b,  c,  Staurosira  construem,  E. 

39.  Biblariiim  crux  (liptoatattron),  E. 

40.  Goniutheciiim  yastridiiim,  Yj. 

41.  I'eripiera  ehlamidupliora,  E. 

42.  Pcriptera  c/dariu'dophora,  E, 

43.  Aidacodisrus  cnLv,  1<]. 

44.  Gomothiciuin  odoidella,  E. 

45.  Actim'scKs  sirixs,  Y,. 

'16.  Ithizosclenid  amrricana,  E. 
47.  C/ifct(iccro>!  didymus,  E. 


PLATE  42.— Various  Objects. 


Figure 

1.  Coscinodiscus  radiatus. 

2.  Cymbella  Ehrenheryii. 

3.  Arachnokliscus  indiciis. 

4.  Arachnoidiscus  nicohark  us. 

5.  Dktyoclia  Jihida. 

6.  Ejpithemki  gibba. 

7.  Podocystis  americana. 

8.  Artlirogym  guatemahnsis. 

9.  AcaniJiocystis  turfacea.    c,  forked  spicula  ;  c?,  granuliferous  tentacles. 

10.  Acanthometra  bulbosa. 

11.  Acineta  mystacina. 

12.  Acineta  patida. 

13.  Actmojjhrys  paradoxa,  with  capitate  («)  and  actiniform  (6)  tentacles. 

14.  Cladogramma  calif ornka. 

15.  Coscinosplmra  discoplmi. 

16.  Disiphonia  australis, 

17.  Liostephania  rotula. 

18.  Oonioihecium  Anaidus. 

19.  Oonioihecium  barbatum. 

20.  Oonioihecium  didymwa. 

21.  Oonioihecium  monodon. 

22.  OonioiJiecium  navicula. 

23.  Ooniotheciwn  Rogersri. 

24.  To.vonidea  Gregoriana. 

25.  Rhizoselenia  alata. 

26.  Mastogloia  lanceolata. 

27.  Eunotia  tetraodoa.    a,  side  view  ;  ?>,  front  view. 

28.  Carpenteria  bidaniformis, 

29.  Campylopus  paradoxus. 

30.  Cadium  marinmn. 

31.  Capillaries:  «,  cells  of;  6,  nuclei. 

32.  Cercaria  furcata. 

33.  Clavularia  Barbadensis. 

34.  Cylindrotheca  Oerstenbergcri. 
36.  Cymhosira  Lorenziana. 

36.  Genicularia  spiroUenia. 

37.  Gonatoxygon  Ralfsii. 

38.  Cosmocladium  pulchellum. 

39.  Attheyu  decora. 

40.  Jlydrosera  tricputra. 

41.  Pkigiogramma  Wallichianum . 

42.  Pcrisoniiim  Braunii. 

■1.3.  Dicfj/osphcerium  Ehrenhcrgii. 
14.  Diinorphococcus  lunatus. 


VARIOUS  OBJECTS. 


PI.  42. 


PLATE  43. — Diatomaceae,  etc. 


Figure 

1.  Actiniscus  tetrastcriax. 
3.  Actiniscus  quinarim. 
5.  Actiniscus  rota. 
8.  Actitiogonium  septenarium. 


2.  Actiniscus  ^^cntasterias. 
4.  Actiniscus  discus. 
7.  Anaulus  scalaris. 
9.  Arthrodesnius  ininutus. 


Aster iunella  farmosa. 
Biddulphia  rkomhus. 


10.  Amaroucium  proliferum  :  a,  nat.  size;  b,  individual  body  raagnified  (Tunic ata). 

11.  Amphicampa  eruca.  12.  Ampliicampa  mirabilis. 
13.  Asellus  vulgaris.  li. 
15.  Asteromphalos  lieaumontii.  10. 

17.  Hacillaria  pnrado.va  (compare  pi.  12.  fig-.  14). 

18.  Bacteriastrum  curvatum. 

19.  Boicerhankia  imbricata  :  a,  nat.  size ;  b,  portion  magnified ;  c,  single  body. 

20.  Botryllus  pohjcyclus :  a,  nat.  size;  6,  separate  body  (Tunicata). 

21.  Coscinodiscus  {Craspedudiscus)  pyxidicula. 

22.  Gammarus  pulex. 

23.  Mastogonia  :  a,  crux ;  b,  actinopti/chus. 

24.  Mastogonia  pratexta. 
26.  Steplianodiscus  Niagarce. 
28.  Steplianodiscus  sinensis. 
22*. Steplianodiscus  Bramaputrte. 
31.  Hercotheca  mammillaris. 
33.  Sgringidium  palcemon. 
35.  Biblarium  compressum. 
37.  Biblarium  elegans. 
39.  Biblarium  emarginatum. 
41.  Biblarium  strumosum. 
43.  Biblarium  speciosuni. 
45.  Biblarium  lineare. 
47.  Biblarium  glans. 

Stglohibliu  m  clgpeus. 


25.  Mastogonia  he.vagona. 
27.  Stephanodiscus  lineatus. 

29.  Stephanodiscus  AEggpttacus 

30.  Stephanogonia  polygona. 
32.  Sgringidium  bicorne. 
34.  Biblarium  castellum. 
3G.  Biblarium  compressum. 
38.  Biblarium  ellipticum. 
40.  Biblarium  emarginattim. 
42.  Biblarium  stella. 

44.  Biblarium  rhombus. 
46.  Biblarium  lancea. 
48.  Biblarium  follis. 


49 

50.  Stglobiblinm  :  a,  b,  dypeuA 
51 
53 


Hcdiongx  undenarius. 
Omplialopelta  areolata. 
55.  Symbolophora  micrasterias. 
57.  Sgstephania  corotia. 
59.  Sgndendrium  diadema. 
61.  Dicladia  antennata. 
63.  Dicladia  capreolus. 
65.  Dicladia  clathrata. 
67.  Peripteru  capra. 


c,  divisum  ;  c/,  eccentricvm. 

52.  Odontodiscus  eccentricu^. 
54.  Sgmbolophora  acuta. 
56.  Symbolophora  pentas. 
58.  Systephania  diadema. 
60.  Auliseus  pruinosus. 
62.  Dicladia  btdbosa. 
64.  Dicladia  capreolus. 
66.  Periptera  tetracladia. 
68.  Dictyolampra  stella. 


69.  Rhabdonema  arcuatum ;  compound  frustule. 


PLzVTE  4i.— Various  Objects. 


Figure 

1.  Head  of  Lachnu^,  from  below  (Aphid^). 

2.  Head  of  Aphis,  from  above  (Aphid^e). 

3.  Aphis  hrassicce  (ArniDiE). 

4.  Tefraneura  vJmi  (Aphid.33). 

5.  Pemphigus  hursarius  (Aphid^). 

6.  Trama  radicis  (Aphidte). 

7.  Forda  fonnicaria  (Aphid^). 

8.  Chalcidite,  head  of  (CHALCiDir)^.). 

9.  Chalcidite :  a,  under  surface  of  abdomen  of  female  (Chalcidid^)  ;  6,  separate 

ovipositor. 

10.  Eulophtis  nemati,  larva  of  (Chalcidid^e). 

11.  Eidophus  nemati,  jiupa  of  (Chalcidid^). 

12.  Encyrt2is  atricoll/s  (CnALCiDiDiE). 

13.  Eidophus  pectinicornis  (CHALcroiDiE). 

14.  Ctdlimome  cympis  (Chalcidtd.?;). 

15.  Cynips,  section  of  abdomen  of  female  (Cynipid^). 

16.  Bhodites  roscc  (Cynipid^). 

17.  Cynips  folii  (CYNiPiDJi). 

18.  Terns  termincdis  (Cynipidje). 

19.  Netiroterus  longipennis  (Cynipid^). 

20.  Ibalia  cultellata  (Cynipid.e). 

21.  Notamia  hursaria. 

22.  Aetinodiseus  Barhadensis. 

23.  Distoma  ruhrum  :  a,  portion  of  common  mass  ;  h,  individual  body. 

24.  Eucratea  (Scruparia)  cheJatn. 

25.  Salpinyia  Hassallii. 

26.  Oemellaria  loricata. 

27.  Limnoria  terehmns. 

28.  Monactinus  duodenarius. 

29.  Spirorbis  nautiloides  :  «,  on  seaweed;  magnified. 


PLATE  15.— Unicellular  Algae,  etc. 

Figure 

1.  Hijcli-o-'iitiiim  neuminatum.    a,  young  plant :  6,  more  advanced  ;  c,  older  stage,  with 

the  gonidia  divided  ;  d,  cell  about  to  burst ;  e,  cell  burst  and  discharging  zoospores. 

2.  Chamcium  Sieboldii.    a,  b,  c,  successive  stages  of  young  plant ;  d,  mature  cell  dis- 

charging its  zoospores. 
Sctadium  arhumda.    a,  young  plants,  the  right-hand  one  setting  free  the  gonidia  of 
the  second  generation  ;  h,  an  older  plant  with  an  umbel  of  secondary  cells,  some 
discharging  their  gonidia  of  the  third  generation  ;  c,  part  of  an  umbel  of  cells  from 
the  last  generation  of  a  family,  the  gonidia  being  discharged  as  free  zoospores. 

4.  Chlurosplicera  Olivcri.    a,  perfect  plant;  b,  a  plant  dividing  into  two;  e, the  same  with 

the  two  new  cells  discharged  from  the  parent. 

5.  Apioci/stis  Brauniana.    a,  perfect  plant;  b,  zoospore;  <?,  germinating  plant  from  a 

zoospore. 

(S.  Codiolum  f/regai-ium.    a,  young  plant ;  b,  nearly  mature. 

7.  Chytridittm  Olla  upon  an  (Edot/onium.    a.  a,  Chytridia  burst  and  discharging  their 

zoospores  :  b,  a  cell  not  yet  open. 

8.  Pi/fhium  entophyttm  on  Chlorospluera.    a,  group,  partly  mature  ;  b,  side  view  of  a 

single  cell  perforating  the  cell- wall  of  the  Chlorosphcera,  and  with  its  ueclc  opened, 
discharging  the  contents. 

9.  Clathrocystis  cemginosa.    a,  b,  c,  fronds  in  successive  stages  of  growth,  the  natural 

colour ;  d,  a  frond  dried ;  e,  highly  magnified  fragment,  showing  the  minute  cells 
imbedded  in  the  gelatinous  frond. 

10.  Pandorina  Morum.    a,  side  view  of  active  form  with  sixteen  gonidia  ;  b,  side  view  of 

larger  form  with  thirty-two  gonidia ;  c,  end  view  of  a  ;  d,  form  with  crowded 
gonidia  after  fertilization,  the  cilia  lost ;  e,  the  same  more  advanced,  having  lost  the 
gelatinous  common  envelope,  and  the  cell-contents  red ;  f,  a  single  encysted  goni- 
diuni  (resting-spore)  from  e,  more  magnified ;  g,  side  view  of  a  gonidium  with  the 
contents  becoming  converted  into  spermatozoids  ;  h,  a  single  spermatozoid. 

11.  Ophiocytium  inajus,  in  different  stages  of  development. 

12.  Spore-formation  of  Vcmcheria  sessilis.    A,  the  sporange  s,  and  the  antheridium  a,  not 

yet  open  ;  B,  both  open,  the  epoch  of  fertilization ;  C,  decaying  filament  with  ripe 
spore. 

1.3.  Fragment  of  a  filament  of  (Edogmimm  tmnidulvm,  consisting  of  antheridial  cells,  one 
discharging  a  spermatozoid. 

14.  Fragment  of  CE.  ciliatum,  consisting  of  parent  cells  of  androspores,  one  of  which  is 

escaping. 

15.  Fragment  of  ffi.  gemeUiparum,  male  plant,  consisting  of  antheridial  cells,  some  bursting 

to  discharge  their  twin  spermatozoids. 
IG.  Sporange  with  sessile  dwarf  male  plant  of  CE.  ciludum.  f 

17.  The  same  older,  the  dwarf  male  plant  a  having  burst  and  discharged  the  spermato- 

zoid which  has  entered  the  sporangial  cell. 

18.  Spermatozoids  of  (E.  ciliatum. 

19.  A  dwarf  male  plant  of  CE.  ciliatum,  discharging  an  androspore  fi-om  its  large  basal  cell. 

20.  Filament  of  CE.  Braunii.    a,  a,  dwarf  male  plants,  sessile  on  the  filament ;  b,  b,  ferti- 

lized spores  in  the  sporangial  cells. 

21.  Ripe  spore  of  (E.  ciliatum. 

22.  Gemmation  of  the  resting-spore  of  Bidbochate  intermedia,    a,  ripe  spore ;  b,  the  same 

enlarged ;  c,  the  contents  dividing ;  d,  the  contents  converted  into  four  ciliated 
zoospores. 


PLATE  46.— Fungi. 


Highly  magnified. 

Figure 

]  .  Part  of  hymonium  oi  Agarims  trecJiispora,  with  sporophores,  spores,  and  cysti- 
dium.    a,  spore. 

2.  Sporophore  with  spores  of  Agaricus  nehularis. 

3.  Fertile  threads  of  Tremella  mesenterica,  with  lobed  sporophores  and  elongated 

spicules,  one  of  which  bears  a  sjjore. 

4.  Threads  of  the  same,  bearing  conidia. 

5.  Spores  of  Daenjmyces  sehaceus,  producing  secondary  spores. 

6.  Sporophore  of  Oeaster  rufescens,  with  its  spicules  and  spores. 

7.  Sporophore  of  Cyafhus  striatus,  with  spores. 

8.  Sporophore  of  RMzopogon  liiteolus,  with  spores. 

9.  Threads  and  cysts  containing  spores  of  Enerilienema  eJeganx. 

10.  Germinating  spore  and  amoeboid  of  Stemonitis  ohtiisata. 

11.  Spores  springing  from  the  wall  of  the  perithecium  in  Hendersonia  elegans. 

12.  Spores  o£  Sporidesmium  atrum. 

13.  Germinating   jiseudo-spore  of  TiUetia   caries.      n,  further  development  of 

anastomosing  threads ;  b,  the  same  producing  a  secondary  spore. 

14.  Zoospore  of  Cystopus  candidus. 

15.  Thread  with  spores  of /S^ojicZ?/7ocZ«f?/Mm/MTOo.s?«H. 

16.  Peronospora  curta. 

17.  Zoospore  oi  Peromsponi  uinheUiferarum. 

18.  Ascus  and  paraphysis  of  Feziza  hydnicola.    a,  conidia. 

19.  Stylospores  of  Cenangium  fraxini.    a,  spermatia  of  same. 

20.  Conidiiferous  threads  of  Sphceria  cupulifera.    a,  sporidia. 

21.  Ascophora  rhizopogonis,  with  au  entire  and  ruptured  vesicle  with  its  columella; 

a,  spores  of  same. 

22.  End  of  thread  of  male  plant  of  Saprolegnki  dimea. 

23.  Spermatozoids. 

24.  Oogonium  of  same. 

25.  Tip  of  male  plant  of  the  same,  producing  globular  bodies  filled  with  spermatozoids, 

26.  Young  oogonium  of  the  same,  with  antheridium  attached. 

27.  Zoospore  of  Saprolegnia  lactea. 
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PLATE  47.— Foraminifera. 


Figure 

1 .  Orhnlina  uni versa. 

2.  Olohigerina  bvlloides. 

3.  Ditto,  seen  by  transmitted  light,  with  air  in  the  cells. 

4.  SphcBroidiiia  austriaca. 

5.  Spirillina  perforata, 

6.  a,  h,  Planorbulina  Haidingeri. 

7.  a,  b,  Discorbina  rosacea. 

8.  Patellina  corrugata. 

9.  a,  b,  Truncatulina  lobatula. 

10.  Planorbulina  mediten-anensis. 

11.  Pulvinulina  vermicularis. 

12.  Planorbulina  veneta  (living), 

13.  a,  b,  Rotalia  Beccarii. 

14.  Ditto  ;  sarcode,  without  shell. 

15.  (/,  b,  c,  Fusidina  cylindrica. 

16.  a,  b,  c,  Pulvinulina  repanda. 

17.  a,  b,  Cymbalopora  Poyei. 

18.  a,  b,  Nonionina  crassula, 

19.  Polystomella  striato-punctata. 

20.  a,  b,  Polystomella  cnspa. 

21.  a,  b,  Nummidina  radiata. 

22.  Nummidina  acuta,  sectiou. 

23.  Operculina  arabica,  nat.  size. 

24.  Ditto,  enlarged  section  (horizontal)  of  portion.  » 

25.  Ditto,  enlarged  section  (transverse)  of  part.       V  (Foraminifera.) 

26.  Ditto,  portion  of  fig.  25,  highly  magnified.  J 

27.  Calcarina  Spengleri. 

28.  a,  b,  Amphistegiiia  Hauerina. 
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PLATE  48.— Various  Objects. 


pigiire 

1.  Freia  clegans, 

2.  Gerda  c/lans. 

3.  Oomi^liO(jramma  rupestre. 

4.  Heihergia  Barhadensls. 

5.  Hydrianum  ovule. 

6.  Hydrocolcmn  helveticum. 

7.  Transverse  section  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  after  Lockhart  Clarke,     a,  antero- 

lateral columns  (white  substance) ;  b,  posterior  column  ;  c,  posterior  cornu 
(grey  substance)  ;  d,  anterior  cornu  ;  e,  posterior  commissure :  in  front  is  the 
central  canal  and  the  anterior  commissure ;  /,  posterior  nerves ;  g,  anterior 
nerves. 

8.  Hyplieothnx,  species  of. 

9.  Mastigocladus  laminosus. 

10.  Mastigothriiv  ceruginosa. 

11.  Metopus  sigmoides. 

12.  Mischococcus  confervicola.  ^ 

13.  Liradiscus  Barhudensis. 

14.  Limnodictyon  Rcemerianaui. 

15.  Urnula  epistyUdis. 

16.  Petalopus  diffiuens. 

17.  Plagiophrys  cylindrica. 

18.  Plewococcus  vulgaris. 

19.  a,  Itlwicosphenia  curvata  ;  h,  marina. 

20.  Scliizopus  norvegicns. 

21.  Staurogenia  quadrata. 

22.  Stephanosphcera  pluvialis. 


VARIOUS  OBJECTS. 
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